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This  Handbook  is  the  firuit  of  four  visits  to  Sicily  made  in  1847, 1852, 
IS57,  and  1863.  It  has  heen  so  long  promised  to  the  public  that  some 
ipc4ogy  is  due  for  the  delay  that  has  occurred  in  its  appearance.  I 
toust  absolve  the  publisher  from  blame,  and  assume  the  entire  respon* 
Rbility,  nrging  in  explanation  that  avocations  of  a  totally  foreign  character 
b  one  of  the  hottest  and  most  insalubrious  climates  of  the  globe  have 
left  me  neither  time  nor  energy  steadily  to  fulfil  literary  engagements. 
Ihe  work,  though  commenced  many  years  since,  has,  in  fact,  been  written 
iknost  entirely  during  occasional  visits  to  Europe,  and  under  disadvantages 
rhich  those  who  have  settled  residences,  and  the  command  of  time  and 
tiookSy  never  experience.  It  cannot  fail,  therefore,  to  betray  errors  and 
defects  which  claim  the  tourist's  indulgence.  The  political  revolution 
recently  effected  in  Sicily  has  probably  rendered  a  few  of  my  notices 
]ow  inapplicable,  though  I  endeavoured  to  correct  them,  as  far  as  possible, 
Ri  my  last  visit  to  the  island.  I  shall  therefore  be  thankful  for  any 
Kyrrections,  additions,  or  criticisms  with  which  those  who  make  use  of  this 
^ide-book  may  favour  me,  as  the  result  of  their  personal  observation,  in 
)rder  that  more  accuracy  may  be  ensured  in  a  future  edition. 

It  is  impossible  to  specify  all  the  sources  from  which  I  have  derived  assist- 
inoe  in  the  writing  of  this  work ;  but  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  my 
}bligations  to  Mr.  Goodwin,  H.M.  Consul  at  Palermo,  for  the  mass  of  valu- 
ible  information  on  the  condition  of  Sicily  at  various  periods  which  he  has 
kindly  placed  at  my  disposal,  and  of  which  I  have  often  availed  myself 
nrithout  special  acknowledgment.  I  am  also  proud  to  own  my  obligations 
to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  the  use  of  the 
Journal  he  kept  on  his  tour  through  the  island  in  1838,  from  which  I  have 
ixcasionally  cited  passages,  indicated  by  the  initials  W.  E.  G.,  and  have 
extracted  an  animated  and  faithful  description  of  the  ascent  of  Etna. 

Geo.  Dennis. 
hmdm^  February y  1864. 
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§  A.  Gbneral  Topogbapht. 

SiaLT,  the  first  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  rivalling  Sardinia  in  size,  and 
far  surpassing  it  in  importance  and  the  place  it  has  occupied  in  history, 
lies  between  kt  36^  38'  and  38^  18<^  N.,  and  between  long.  12^  25'  and 
15^  40'  E.  It  has  the  form  of  an  irregular  triangle.  This  peculiarity  was 
early  observed  by  the  Greeks,  and  conferred  on  the  island  the  name  of 
"  tkritiacria^^  as  Homer  has  it,  or  of  "  TWnacria,'*  as  generally  given  by 
subsequent  writers ;  converted  into  Triquetra  by  the  Bcmans ;  the  three 
angles  or  promontories — rpclf  oKpou, — ^being  Pdonu  totheN.E.,  now  Capo 
Faio ;  Paehynvs  to  the  S.E.,  now  Capo  Passaro ;  and  LUyhcsum  on  the 
W.,  now  Capo  Boeo,  near  Marsala.  The  north  side  of  the  island  is  215  m. ; 
the  east  side,  145  m. ;  and  the  south  side,  190  m.  in  length.  The  cir- 
cumference, taking  the  sinuosities  of  the  coast  into  account,  is  estimated 
at  624  m. ;  the  area  is  about  10,556  square  miles.  Sicily  lies  to  the  S.W. 
of  Italy,  at  the  very  toe  of  the  boot,  the  promontory  of  Pelorus  being  little 
more  than  2  m.  from  the  mainland,  separated  by  the  channel  which  in 
aocient  times  was  called  Fretum  Sieulum,  but  is  now  known  as  the  Straits 
of  Messina.  Cape  Passaro  is  distant  56  m.  from  Malta ;  and  Capo  Boeo 
stretches  out  towards  the  African  coast,  being  only  80  m.  from  Cape  Bon, 
in  the  territory  of  Ttmis. 

Mountains, — The  greater  portion  of  Sicily  is  more  or  less  mountainous. 
In  the  centre  of  the  £.  coast  rises,  in  lonely  grandeur,  the  great  volcano  of 
Etna,  to  the  height  of  nearly  11,000  feet,  towering  far  above  all  the  other 
mountain  chains,  from  which  it  is  completely  isolated.  Its  circumference 
at  the  base,  as  defined  by  its  natural  boundaries,  the  sea,  the  Simeto,  and 
the  Cantara,  is  at  least  120  m.  From  Cape  Faro  a  chain  of  mountains 
stretches  along  the  coast,  towards  Etna ;  but  at  Taormina  it  turns  ofif  to 
theW.,  extending  quite  across  the  island,  though  much  nearer  to  the 
northern  than  to  the  southern  shore,  and  rising  into  an  elevated  group  in 
the  centre  of  ite  course.  The  range  from  the  Faro  to  Taormina  was  of  old 
called  the  Ifeptunius  Mom^  but  is  now  known  as  the  Peloric  chain :  it 
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attains,  in  Monte  Dinnamare,  the  height  of  8260  ft  That  which  crossea 
the  island  westward  from  Taonnina,  anciently  the  Nebrodes^  now  goes  i>y 
the  name  of  the  Madonian  Mountains.  In  the  Pizzo  di  Palermo  it 
reaches  the  altitude  of  6328  ft.  Toward  the  W.  it  breaks  up  into  irregular 
and  often  detached  masses ;  and  on  the  coast  shows  a  series  of  bold  head* 
lands,  some  of  which,  as  MontiC  Pellegrino  (1963  ft.)  and  Monte  S.  Giuli- 
ano  (2184  ft),  are  quite  isolated.  About  the  centre  of  the  range  a  chain  of 
lofty  hills,  broken  by  deep  valleys  and  precipitous  ravines,  branches  off 
to  the  S.E.  through  the  heart  of  the  island,  sinking  in  the  Yal  di  Noto 
into  table-lands,  which  gradually  shelve  down  to  the  sea  at  Cape  Passaro. 
From  the  Madonian  range,  the  great  watershed  of  the  island,  inferior  chains 
diverge  tb  the  south,  with  a  gradual  sinking  of  the  ground,  so  that  while 
the  northern  and  eastern  coasts,  where  the  mountains  impend  in  abrupt 
headlands  over  the  waves,  present  some  of  the  most  romantic  and  pictur- 
esque scenery  in  Europe,  the  western  and  southern,  where  the  high  ground 
meets  the  shore  in  long  easy  slopes,  are  comparatively  monotonous  and 
tame. 

Plains. — There  is  little  level  ground  in  Sicily ;  but  here  and  there  on 
the  coast,  where  the  mountains  recede  from  the  sea,  there  are  wide  tracts  of 
low,  level  land,  generally  of  gi-eat  fertility.  The  largest  is  the  great  Plain 
of  Catania,  the  Campi  LeorUini  of  antiquity,  fabled  as  the  native  place  of 
wheat,  and  the  spot  where  Ceres  first  taught  man  the  practice  of  agricul- 
ture. The  other  plains  are  those  of  Palermo,  fondly  termed  the  Conca 
d*Oro,  or  Golden  Shell,  and  of  Castellamare,  on  the  northern  coast,  and 
those  of  Licata  and  Terranova  on  the  southern ;  the  latter  renowned  of  old 
as  the  Campi  Oeloi. 

Riven, — The  rivers  of  Sicily  are  very  numerous,  but  small  and  unnavi- 
gable.  The  principal  are  the  Fiume  Grande,  on  the  north ;  the  Sinieto 
or  Giarretta,  the  Cantara,  and  the  Anapo,  on  the  east ;  the  Salso,  the 
Platani,  and  the  Belici,  on  the  southern  coast.  There  are,  moreover,  a 
multitude  of  small  streams,  which  in  the  hot  season  are  nearly  or  entirely 
dried  up,  but,  after  heavy  rains,  swell  suddenly  into  furious  impassable 
torrents.  Insignificant  as  for  the  most  part  they  are,  the  rivers  of  Sicily- 
make  a  conspicuous  figure  in  history.  ''  Rivers  have  played  in  this  island 
the  same  part  as  passes  in  Italy  or  Palestine.  The  Himera,  the  Crimisus, 
the  Cacyparis,  the  Asinarus,  have  been  to  Sicily  what  Antrodooo  and  the 
Caudine  Forks  have  been  to  the  Italian  Peninsula." — Qrant  Duff, 

Xa^.— Sicily  has  few  lakes.  The  largest,  called  the  Biviere  di  Lentini, 
varies  from  10  to  20  m.  in  circumference,  according  to  the  season.  The 
1^0  di  Pergusa,  in  the  heart  of  the  island,  is  the  renowned  Lake  of  Enna, 
where  Pluto  is  fabled  to  have  seized  the  blooming  Proserpine.  The  La|:^o 
de'  Palici,  in  the  S.E.,  is  of  volcanic  formation,  and  presents  such  singular 
phenomena  as  to  have  been  regarded  with  superstitious  awe  by  the  ancients. 
The  other  lakes  are  the  Biviere  di  Terranova,  the  Lago  Cantaro,  near  Capo 
Granitola,  and  small  ones  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montallegro  and 
Randazzo. 

^arftowrs.— The  harbours  of  Sicily  are  Palermo,  on  the  N. ;  Trapani,  on 
the  W.;  Messina,  Agosta,  and  Syracuse,  on  the  E.  The  long  stretch  of 
the  southern  coast  is  without  a  port.  Thus,  while  the  other  sides  of  the 
island  are  not  perilous  for  navigation,  the  southern,  from  its  little  elevation 
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lad  its  exposare  to  the  fierce  gales  from  the  west  and  south,  is  extremely 
iaj^eroos  ia  -winter. 

iorwfe. — Sicilv  is  not  a  well-wooded  conntry.  The  prejudice  against 
sLall  birds,  whi(ji  has  denuded  of  trees  the  vast  oom-plains  of  the  Gastilles, 
bs  produced  the  same  effect  in  the  corn-bearing  distriots  of  Sicily.  Yet 
iL rests  of  fine  trees  here  and  there  exist,  chiefiv  in  the  wooded  zone  of  Etna, 
vbere  the  **  Ghesnut  of  a  Hundred  Horses,  and  other  vegetable  giants, 
iitest  the  marvellous  luxuriance  of  growth  to  be  attained  in  this  soil  and 
dnnaie.  In  the  mountains  above  Garonia,  on  the  N.  coast,  is  an  extensive 
fonst,  coTeiing  a  tract  of  84  square  miles.  This,  as  well  as  the  Bosco  di 
Fjcozza,  near  Mezzojuso^  is  the  property  of  the  crown.  Other  wooded 
iutricts  are  to  be  found  in  the  mountains  of  Corleone  and  Gibelmanna, 
lod  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Troina,  Piazza,  Biscari,  and  Noto. 

{B.  Geoloot. 

The  earliest  formation  in  Sicily  is  the  Neptunian  or  Peloric  range,  which 
is  compoeed  of  primary  rooks,  principally  gneiss,  mica-schist,  and  day-slate, 
through  which  granite  and  grawacke  have  in  parts  protruded  ;  the  whole 
leing  overlaid  by  a  compact  grey  fossiliferous  limestone,  which  towards  itie 
S.  of  the  range  takes  the  form  of  marbles  of  great  variety  and  beauty. 
Farther  N.  the  slate  is  quartzose,  and  contains  metallic  ores, — silver, 
copper,  iron,  lead,  antimony. 

Vast  masses  of  secondary  rocks  compose  the  Madonian  chain,  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Apennines,  and  the  great  backbone  of  the  island,  which 
runs  parallel  to  the  northern  coast.  From  Capo  Orlando  to  Gefalh  these 
T(jcks  consist  of  red  sandstone,  with  beds  of  shale ;  thence  to  Palermo 
and  Trapani  of  a  compact  limestone,  probably  corresponding  with  the 
magnesian  limestone  of  England.  At  Palermo  and  Termini  this  limestone 
is  whitish  or  blue,  fetid,  and  of  no  great  hardness :  at  Cefalii  it  contains 
orgpanic  bodies.  At  Monte  S.  Qiuliano  it  is  accompanied  by  beds  of  chert, 
yielding  jaspers  and  agates. 

At  the  base  of  these  limestone  mountains  lies  a  recent  calcareous  breccia, 
filling  up  the  valleys  between  the  older  rocks,  and  covering  the  coasts, 
though  in  parts  rising  into  hills  of  some  hundred  feet  in  height.  It  is 
composed  of  fragments  of  quartz  and  limestone,  with  sand,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  shells.  The  distinction  between  this  and  the  more  compact  and 
earlier  limestone  is  clearly  marked  by  the  vegetation ;  the  latter  stony  and 
dterile,  bearing  little  more  than  a  scanty  pasturage,  at  the  most  nourish- 
ing only  the  hardy  olive  or  cactus ;  the  former,  of  exuberant  fertility, 
yielding  those  abundant  harvests  of  com  and  fruit  for  which  Sicily  has  in 
all  ages  been  renowned. 

The  limestone  on  this  N.  coast  in  many  places  forms  caverns,  which  are 
sometimes  full  of  the  fossil  bones  of  extinct  and  existing  animals.  Such 
are  the  Grotta  de'  Giganti,  at  Santo  Giro,  near  Palermo ;  the  Grotta  Perei- 
ata,  near  Mondello;  the  Grotta  Maoo^pione,  near  Garini;  and  the  Grotta 
8.  Teodoro,  near  Acqua  Dolce. 

Tertiary  strata  also  form  the  coast  from  Trapani  to  Cape  Paasaro,  and 
compose,  m  fact,  the  greater  part  of  the  island,  comprising  nearly  all  the  por- 
tion south  of  the  Madonian  range.    As  far  as  Owgo  Bianco  they  form  a  wide 
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stretch  of  low  open  oouutry,  having  in  parts  the  appearance  of  bays  rti 
ning  into  the  more  elevated  lands  of  the  Apennine  fomuition.  On  this  oo»^ 
particularly  about  Marsala,  is  a  white  calcareous  breccia,  containing  niin]{ 
rous  shells.  A  similar  breccia,  though  more  arenaceous  in  character,  foni 
the  coast  between  Selinus  and  Sciacca ;  and  of  it  tho  temples  on  the  fonnj 
site  were  constructed.  This  breccia  rests  on  a  calcareous  marl,  devoid,  i 
shells,  but  replete  with  selenites.  At  Girgenti,  the  tertiary  rocks,  full  i 
marine  shells,  repose  on  a  white  or  blue  clay,  and  fomi  high  platcssttp 
more  than  a  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  sloping  gently  towards  it,  l>i^ 
sinking  in  abrupt  precipices  towards  the  land.  These  formations  attaii 
their  greatest  altitude  at  Castrogiovanni  and  Galascibetta,  where  the  upjie 
strata  are  composed  of  this  breccia,  resting'on  a  white  calcareous  stratuxi 
without  shells,  alternating  with  beds  of  marl,  and  this  reposes  on  the  bla^ 
clay  which  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  subjacent  rock.  Three-fourths  ol 
the  fossil  shells  in  this  breccia  are  similar  to  those  actually  existing  on  tb< 
Sicilian  coast.  The  blue  clay  in  parts  supports  beds  of  gypsum  or  seleriite; 
which  are  among  the  most  striking  features  of  ihe  geology  of  Sicily.  Thic 
formation  also  contiuns  beds  of  rock-salt,  found  in  most  abundance  al 
Alimena,  N.E.  of  Castrogiovanni.  The  springs  that  issue  from  this  stratum 
are  always  more  or  less  brackish,  so  as  often  to  be  refused  by  cattle. 

It  is  in  this  central  part  of  the  southern  coast,  and  among  these  beds  of 
blue  clay,  that  the  sulphur,  which  forms  the  chief  sta^^e  of  Sicily,  is  ibundi 
in  great  abundance.  The  sulphur  district  occupies  about  2600  sq.  m., 
or  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  surface  of  the  island,  and  is  a  vast  quadri- 
lateral, of  which  the  angles  are  Capo  Bianco  and  Terranova  on  the  S., 
and  Lercara  and  S.  Filippo  Argirb  on  the  N. 

"  In  no  part  of  Europe^"  says  Sir  0,  LyeU^  '^  are  the  newer  pliocene 
formations  seen  to  enter  so  largely  into  the  structure  of  the  earth's  crust, 
or  to  rise  to  such  heights  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  as  in  Sicily.     They 
cover  nearly  half  the  island ;  and  near  its  centre,  at  Castrogiovanni,  they 
reach  an  elevation  of  8000  ft.    They  consist  principally  of  two  divisions, 
the  upper  calcareous,  the  lower  argillaceous,  both  of  which  may  be  seen  at 
Syracuse,  Girgenti,  and  Castrogiovanni.    The  upper  or  calcareous  member 
consists  in  some  places  of  a  yellowish- white  stone,  like  the  caUxUre  grcssier 
of  Paris ;  in  others,  of  a  rock  nearly  as  compact  as  marble.    Its  aggregate 
thickness  amounts  sometimes  to  700  or  800  ft.  It  usually  occurs  in  regular 
horizontal  beds,  and  is  occasionally  intersected  by  deep  valleys,  as  those  of 
Sortino  and  Pantalica,  in  which  are  numerous  caverns.    The  Sicilian  beds 
probably  belong  to  about  the  same  period  as  the  Norwich  Crag,  although  a 
^ologist,  accustomed  to  see  nearly  all  the  pleistocene  formations  in  the  ]m  .  of 
Europe  occupying  low  grounds  and  very  incoherent  in  texture,  is  naturally 
surprised  to  behold  formations  of  the  same  age  so  solid  and  stony,  of  such 
thickness,  and  attaining  so  great  an  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

''  The  limestone  psKses  downwards  into  a  sandstone  and  conglomerate, 
below  which  is  clay  and  blue  marl,  hke  that  of  the  Subapnnine  hills,  from 
which  perfect  shells  and  corals  may  be  disengaged ;  the  day  sometimes 
alternates  with  yellow  sand.*' 

In  the  Val  di  Noto  the  blue  clay  disappears,  and  the  rocks  are  composed 
of  fossiliferous  limestone,  repeatedly  alternating  with  beds  of  volcanic 
matter.    This  curious  district  is  thus  described  by  LyeU : — 
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**  SoQth  of  tbe  plain  of  Catania  is  a  region  in  which  the  tertiary  beds 
are  xnteTmised  with  volcanic  matter,  which  has  been  for  the  most  part  the 
l^xxiuct  of  submarine  eruptions.  It  appears  that  while  the  day,  sand,  and 
fellow  limestone  were  in  course  of  deposition  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
volcanoes  bnrst  out  beneath  the  waters,  like  that  of  Graham  Island  in  1831, 
sad  these  explosions  recurred  again  and  again  at  distant  intervals  of  time. 
Volcanie  asbes  and  sand  were  showered  down  and  spread  by  the  waves  and 
cnrrents,  so  as  to  form  strata  of  tuff,  which  are  found  intercalated  between 
Ms  of  limestone  and  clay,  containing  marine  shells,  the  thickness  of  the 
^bole  mass  exceeding  2000  ft.  The  fissures  through  which  the  lava 
wse  may  be  seen  in  many  places  forming  what  are  called  dxkea*^^ 

'■*'  The  modem  geological  date  of  the  rocks  in  this  region  leads  to  a  singular 
and  imexx>ected  conclusion,  namely,  that  the  fauna  and  flora  of  a  large  part 
of  Sicily  are  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  country  itself,  having  not  only 
flourished  before  the  lands  w^re  raised  from. the  deep,  but  even  before  their 
materials  were  brought  together  beneath  the  waters.  The  larger  part  of 
the  island  has  been  converted  from  sea  into  land  since  the  Mediterranean 
was  peopled  with  nearly  all  the  living  species  of  testacea  and  zoophytes. 
We  may  therefore  presume  that,  before  this  region  emerged,  the  same  land 
and  river  shells,  and  almost  all  the  same  animals  and  plants,  were  in 
existence,  which  now  people  Sicily." 

The  most  modem  formation  in  Sicily,  yet  the  most  striking  feature  in 
its  geology,  is  the  region  of  Etna.  This  mountain,  though  much  less 
risited  than  Vesuvius,  presents  volcanic  phenomena  on  a  far  grander  scale, 
and  of  more  varied  character,  and  thus  offers  a  more  interesting  field  to  the 
scientitic  inquirer.  The  Yal  del  Bove,  a  vast  and  profound  chasm  on  its 
£.  fiank,  is  of  peculiar  interest,  as  laying  open  a  great  portion  of  the  mass 
of  the  volcano,  and  furnishing  materials  for  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  the 
process  of  its  elevation.  It  is  described  at  p.  433.  Etna,  though  out- 
topping  all  his  fellows,  like  a  giant,  is  the  youngest  mountain  in  Sicily, 
and,  geologically,  of  very  recent  formation.  **  We  can  look  back  to  the 
time  when  the  marine  strata,  whereon  the  great  mass  of  Etna  rests,  had 
no  existence ;  and  that  time  is  extremely  modem  in  the  earth's  history. 
This  alone  affords  groimd  for  a^ticipating  that  the  eruptions  of  Etna  will 

one  day  cease. 

*  Kec  que  Balttareto  avdet  fornadbiui  jfitna 
Ignea  aemper  exit,  negtu  eninfuU  ignea  temper,* 

Ovid.  Met. — 

are  the  memorable  words  put  into  the  mouth  of  Pythagoras  by  the  Roman 
poet. 

*'  The  foundations  of  Etna  were  probably  laid  in  the  sea,  and  were 
in  all  likelihood  contemporaneous  with  the  basalts  and  other  igneous  pro- 
ducts of  the  Cyclopean  Isles  and  Aci  Castello,  which  belong  to  the  period 
of  the  fossil  shells  of  Nizzeta  and  Gefali.  When  that  fauna  flourished, 
the  area  where  Etna  now  rises  was  probably  a  bay  of  the  sea,  afterwards 
converted  into  land  by  the  outpouring  of  lava  and  scopsB,  as  well  as  by 
the  slow  and  simultaneous  upheiaval  of  the  whole  territory.  During  that 
gradual  rise  the  ancient  river-plain  of  the  Simeto,  in  which  were  imbedded  the 
remains  of  the  elephant  and  other  quadrupeds,  together  with  certain  marine 
strata  found  near  the  mouth  of  that  river,  acquired  their  present  compar 
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ratively  elevated  position.  The  local  eraptionB  of  La  Motta  and  Patemb 
took  place  about  the  same  time,  i,e,  durijig  or  immediately  after  the  depo- 
sition of  the  older  alluvium/  when  also  the  leaf-bearing  tufifs  of  Fasano 
were  formed.  In  the  course  of  the  same  long  period  of  elevation,  the  cone 
of  Trifoglietto,  and  probably  the  lower  part  of  the  cone  of  Mongibello,  were 
built  up.  Still  later,  the  cone  last  mentioned,  becoming  the  sole  centre  of 
activity,  overwhelmed  the  eastern  cone,  and  finally  underwent  in  itself 
various  transformations,  including  the  truncation  of  its  summit,  and  the 
formation  of  the  Yal  del  Bove  on  its  eastern  flank.  At  length  the  phase 
of  lateral  eruptions,  which  is  still  in  full  vigour,  closed  this  long  successioii 
of  events, — changes  which  may  have  required  thousands  of  centuries  for 
their  development."— JLye2/. 


§  C«   MlNEBAL0OT« 

Sulphur,  gypsnm,  and  rock-salt  form  the  principal  items  in  the  mineral 
wealth  of  Sicily.  Strontian  is  in  many  places  associated  with  the  sulphur. 
Bitumen  abounds  on  certain  sites  in  the  centre  of  the  island.  Anthracite 
and  petroleum  are  also  met  with.  Alum  is  not  wanting,  though  more 
abundant  in  the  Lipari  Islands  than  in  Sicily.  Porphyry,  serpentine,  and 
steatite  are  found ;  alabaster  is  quarried  in  some  districts ;  and  the  marbles 
of  the  island,  for  variety  and  beauty,  rival  those  of  any  country  of  £aro[^. 
Cornelian  and  lapis-lazuli  are  met  with ;  agates  and  chalcedonies  are  abun- 
dant, the  former  of  old  giving  their  name  to  a  stream  on  the  S.  coast ;  and 
of  jaspers  no  less  than  54  varieties  are  known.  Amber  is  found  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Simeto.  Silver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  and  antimony  exist 
in  the  Neptunian  range.  Medicinal  sprmgs,  hot  and  cold,  are  numerous  ; 
and  for  ages  reputed  of  great  efficacy  in  paralytic  and  cutaneous  disorders. 
Sulphureous  springs  are  found  at  Termini,  Sciacca,  Segcste,  Cefala,  All, 
and  Mazzarino;  and  ferruginous,  at  Messina,  Koto,  ^lafani,  Mazzara, 
and  Santo  Vito. 

§  D.  CUHATE. 

Sicily  enjoys  one  of  the  most  delightful  climates  in  Europe.  In  the 
hottest  season  the  thermometer  rarely  rises  above  90^  or  92^  Fahrenheit ; 
and  in  the  depth  of  winter  seldom  falls  as  low  as  36°.  The  mean  tempe- 
rature of  the  year  at  Palermo  or  Messina  is  about  64^ ;  though  at  Catania 
and  on  the  southern  coast  it  is  as  high  as  68^.  The  mean  height  of  the 
barometer,  according  to  Admiral  Smyth,  is  29^*8.  The  annual  amount  of 
rain  is  about  26  in.,  while  in  England  it  is  as  much  as  82  in.  llie  number 
of  days  on  which  ndn  falls  is  al^ut  64 ;  in  the  British  Isles  it  averages 
156.  In  Palermo  it  is  calculated  that  there  are  in  the  course  of  the  year — 
of  brilliant  days,  49 ;  of  fair,  107 ;  of  cloudy,  49  ;  of  variable,  42  ;  of  dull, 
78  ;  of  gloomy,  40. 

During  the  summer  months  the  sky  is  beautifully  blue,  clear,  and 
serene,  and  the  heat  is  almost  as  great,  yet  hardly  so  oppressive,  as  in  the 
tropics ;  for  it  is  tempered  by  the  insular  position,  and  by  the  sea-breeze, 
which  springs  up  about  9  or  10  in  the  morning,  and  continues  through  the 
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hottest  hoQTB  of  the  day.  From  May  to  September  rain  rarely  falls ;  the 
lindscape  is  parched,  and  Tegetation  languishes.  A  few  showers  occur 
about  the  autumnal  equinox,  but  the  heavy  rains  do  not  commence  before 
XoTember,  when  they  descend  often  in  torrents,  sometimes  aooompanied 
bj  thunder-storms.  The  winds  then  become  boisterous,  the  atmosphere 
dense,  the  dews  heavy,  and  the  temperature  chilly.  Yet  though  the  moun- 
tains are  often  arrayed  in  a  hoary  pall,  snow  is  very  rare  in  the  cities  of 
the  coast,  and  frost  is  quite  unknown.  In  bad  weather  little  comfort  is  to 
be  found  witiiin  doors.  The  stone  or  brick  carpetless  floors,  the  bare  walls, 
the  lofty  ooved  ceilings,  the  draughty  doors  and  windows,  are  ill  calculated 
to  keep  out  the  cold  and  damp ;  and  a  brazier  of  charcoal  in  the  centre 
of  the  room  is  a  comfortless  and  unwholesome  substitute  for  the  snug 
fire-side  of  England.  In  the  Trinacria  at  Palermo,  alone  in  all  Sicily, 
can  the  traveller  enjoy  the  delights  of  a  fireplace.  The  violent  rains  that 
deluge  the  island  at  this  season  are  further  productive  of  inconvenience 
to  the  tourist,  by  damaging  the  roads,  and  suddenly  swelling  the  rivers  and 
fiumare^  or  mountain-torrents,  so  as  to  render  them  unfordable,  it  may  be, 
for  days  together.  Wet  weather,  however,  is  seldom  of  long  continuance. 
In  the  worst  season  there  are  intervals  of  bright  sunshine ;  and  the  new 
year  sJmost  invariably  brings  with  it  sunny  and  warm  weather,  chequered 
with  occasional  cold  and  wet  in  February  and  March. 

Winter,  indeed,  is  but  short-lived  in  Sicily.     His  breath  may  be  chilly, 
but  his  grip  is  not  hard,  and  it  is  difficult  to  recognise  him  by  his  attributes. 
Nature  never  loses  her  mantle  of  verdure.    The  golden-starred  orange  atid 
the  tall  date  in  the  valley  or  plain,  the  olive  on  the  hlU-slope,  the  glossy- 
leaved  carob  in  the  rocky  glen,  the  cactus  and  aloe  by  the  way-side,  the 
oleander  and  tamarisk  in  the  river-bed,  the  myrtle,  laurel,  cistus,  arbutus 
on  the  mountain-side,  the  lentiscus  and  fan-palm  on  the  wide  moor,  the 
cypress  and   stone-pine   by  the  villa   or   convent,    retain   their  foliage 
throughout  the  winter ;  while  Flora  never  wholly  deserts  the  gardens  or 
the  Bunny  slopes  and  meadows.     There  is  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  vege* 
tables  all  the  year  round — green  peas  and  cauliflowers  in  December  and 
January ;  artichokes  in  February ;  beans  and  asnaragus  in  March.    Many 
of  the  productions  of  the  tropics, — the  banana,  the  l»imboo,  the  sago,  the 
Victoria  Regia,  here  flourish  in  the  open  air ;  and  the  <[late-palm  attains  its 
full  size,  though  it  fails  to  bring  its  fruit  to  maturity. 

"  The  most  prevalent  winds  are  from  the  north  and  west,  which  are  dry 
and  salubrious,  producing  with  the  clearest  sky  the  most  refreshing  sensa- 
tions. Those  from  the  east  round  to  southerly  are  heavy  and  loaded  with 
an  unwholesome  mist,  often  accompanied  with  heavy  rain,  thunder,  and 
lightning.  At  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox  the  force  of  the  south-west 
wind  is  very  sensiUy  felt  along  the  shore  from  Trapani  to  Girgenti ;  but 
as  the  sun  advances  the  winds  blow  more  from  the  northward,  with  fresh 
gales  at  intervals,  which  rarely  continue  longer  than  40  hours.  The  most 
annoying  wind  is  the  scirocco,  or  south-east,  which,  coming  from  the 
deserts  of  Africa,  is  moderated  hj  its  passage  over  the  sea,  so  that  on  the 
east  coast,  where  it  first  arrives,  its  effects  are  inconsiderable,  but,  acquiring 
additional  heat  in  its  progress  over  the  land,  it  becomes  a  serious  inconve- 
nience as  it  advances.  It  generally  continues  8  or  4  days,  during  which 
pmid  wine  cannot  be  fined,  or  meat  effectually  salted;  oil-paint,  laid  on 
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while  it  continaes,  will  seldom  harden,  but  dough  can  be  raised  with  half 
the  usual  quantity  of  leaven." — Admiral  Smyth,     This  wind  is  more  dis- 
tressing at  Palermo  than  elsewhere  in  the  island  ;  an  account  of  its  efifects 
is  given  at  p.  10.     Notices  of  the  climate  of  the  principal  cities  will  be 
found  in  the  course  of  the  work. 

§  E.  Political  Divisioks. 

Sicily,  from  Norman,  and  probably  from  Saracenic  times,  has  been  divider! 
into  three  Valli,  or  provinces, — the  Val  di  Mazzara,  the  Val  di  Noto,  and 
the  Val  Demone.    The  first  included  all  that  portion  of  the  island  W.   of 
the  Fiume  Grande,  or  Himera  Septentrionalis,  and  of  the  F.  Salso,   or 
Himera  Meridionalis.     The  Val  di  Noto  comprised  the  S.E.  portion  of  the 
island,  up  to  the  Simeto ;  the  Val  Demone,  Etna,  and  the  monntainons 
country  to  the  N.     This  division  continued  till  1818,  when  the  island  was 
divided  into  7  provinces,  viz,  of  Palermo,  Messina,  Catania,  Noto,  Caltani- 
setta,  Girgenti,  and  Trapani.     Each  province  is  subdivided  into  3  or  4 
districts,  24  in  all ;  and  each  district  into  numerous  comuni,  or  townshii>8. 
The  province  is  governed  by  an  intendentey  or,  as  he  is  called  since  the 
annexation  of  the  island  to  Italy,  a  prefect ;  the  district  b}'  a  soito-inten^ 
dente,  or  sub-prefect ;  and  the  comune  by  a  sindaco^  or  mayor.     **  The 
intendente  presides  over  every  department  of  the  provincial  administration, 
and  regulates  certain  branches  of  the  military  force.    The  publication  of 
the  laws  and  decrees,  the  inspection  of  public  works,  and  the  superin- 
tendence of  local  authorities,  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  duties  assigned  to 
this  functionary.     The  sub-prefect  is  to  the  district,  and  the  syndic  to  the 
commune,  what  the  intendente  is  to  the  province.    The  intendente  is  the 
head  of  a  council  of  intendency,  and  of  a  provincial  council;  the  suh- 
inteudente  is  the  head  of  a  district  council ;  and  the  syndic  that  of  a  decu- 
rionate.     The  council  of  intendency,  which  regulates  all  affairs  and  decides 
all  suits  concerning  the  province,  consists  of  from   3  to  5  members, 
appointed  by  the  King.     The  provincial  council^  which  examines   the 
accounts  of  the  province,  and  frames  the  provincial  budget,  is  composed  of 
from  15  to  20  landholders,  who  meet  once  a-year,  and  sit  for  20  days.   The 
district  council,  authorised  to  lay  proposals  on  behalf  of  the  district  before 
the  provincial  council,  meets  once  a-year,  and  aits  for  15  days.     The  de~ 
curionate  assembles  once  a  month  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  the  commune. 
The  civil  administration  is  so  constituted  that  a  chain  of  correspondence  is 
kept  up  between  the  syndic  of  every  commune  and  the  minister  of  the 
interior,   through  the  intendente  and    sub-in tendente." — Goodwin,      It 
should  be  added  that  the  members  of  all  three  councils  are  appointed  by 
the  King,  or  by  the  intendente. 

§  F.  Population. 

Ilie  population  of  Sicily  has  more  than  doubled  itself  since  the  accession  of 
the  Spanish  Bourbons  in  1734.  In  that  year  it  amounted  to  about  1,000,000. 
At  the  close  of  the  century,  when  Ferdinand  I.  took  refuge  from  the 
French  in  his  insular  dominions,  it  reached  1,660,267  souls.  By  1832  it 
had  increased  to  1,936,033.  The  c^isus  of  1845  showed  it  to  be  2,051,399 ; 
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that  of  1853,  to  bave  reached  2,231,020;  and  the  last  cenans,  taken  on 
the  1st  January,  1862,  proved  the  population  to  amount  to  2,391,802  souls, 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  226  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 

The  fc^lowing  Table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  population  among 
the  aeyeral  provinces  and  districts : — 


or  Prefedurea. 


CaUaniaetto 


Geitania 


Girgenti    .. 


Messina 


Noto 


Falenno 


Trapani     .. 


Districts  or  Bab-prefectures, 


Galtanisetia 90,1851 

Piazza 83,804 

Tenanova     49,239| 

AciReale      104,937' 

Catania         174,7881 

Oaltagirone 90,278j 

Nicosia 80,457J 

Bivona  53,219) 

Girgenti        160,824} 

Sciaoca 49,887) 

Oastroreale 83,008) 

Messina 186,7881 

Mistretta       45, 290  ( 

Patti      79,675j 

Modica 126.043] 

Noto      56,811^ 

Siracusa        76.7591 

Cefelh 76,734^ 

Corleone        56,611 

Palermo         338,479| 

Teimini         113,105 


Alcamo 
Mazaro 
Tiapani 


56,571) 
66,463} 
91,947] 


Total  Population 


PopnUtion. 


223,178 


450,460 


268.880 


394,761 


259,613 


584,929 


214,981 


2,391,802 


Area 

in  Square 
Miles. 


1,192 


1.765 


1,377 


1,390 


1,484 


1,988 


1,360 


10,556 


The  population  assigned  to  the  several  towns  in  the  course  of  this  work  is 
that  £^ven  by  the  census  of  1st  January,  1862. 


§  G.  AomcuLTUBB. 


Sicily,  in  ancient  times  the  granary  of  Rome— "  horreum  Romanomm" 
— "cella  panaria  reipublicas"— still  yields  an  abundance  of  grain.  Of 
the  6  000,000  acres  wbicb  the  island  is  calculated  to  contain  it  has 
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been  asoertained  that  no  leas  than  8,500,000  are  cultivated  in  com. 
About  1,500,000  acres  are  devoted  to  pasture;  680,000  to  vineyards, 
olive-grounds,  orchards,  gardens,  and  various  other  sorts  of  culture ; 
170,000  acres  are  in  forest,  and  an  equal  area  lies  waste,  or  is  covered 
with  habitations.  The  net  rental  of  the  entire  surface  is  estimated  at 
2,750,0002. ;  and  this  total  is  divisible  among  the  crown,  the  towutfhips, 
the  church,  and  the  public,  in  the  millesimal  ratios  of  2),  12f ,  75},  and 
909  respectively. 

''  The  agricultural  population  consists  of  three  great  classes ;  the  Borgeniy 
or  yeomanry ;  the  Inquiliniy  or  small  farmers ;  and  the  Contadini,  or 
peasantry.  In  popular  use,  however,  the  rustics  are  divided  into  '  Hats,' 
or  Borgesi,  and  '  Caps,'  or  Villani. 

*'  The  higher  Borgeaisxe  either  small  proprietors,  or  middle-men  between 
the  landloi^  and  the  tenants ;  the  lower  Borgesi  are  quit-renters  or  co- 
partners. The  small  proprietor  ploughs  and  sows  his  own  land;  the 
middle-man  farms  the  property  of  others  upon  leases  of  3  to  9  years ;  keep- 
ing the  greater  part  in  his  own  hands,  he  lets  out  the  rest  to  under-tenants, 
who  pay  their  rent  in  kind.  The  quit-renters  are  holders  of  small  properties 
on  renewable  leases,  llie  copartners  are  farmers  of  small  estates  in  part- 
nership with  the  landlords.  In  tillage,  the  landlord  ploughs  the  field  twice 
or  thrice,  furnishes  the  seed-corn,  and  makes  advances  of  wheat  for  food. 
The  farmer  sows  the  seed,  gathers,  the  crop,  and  delivers  the  corn  to  the 
landlord,  who  keeps  about  two-thirds  for  himself,  and  gives  the  rest  to  the 
husbandman.  In  olive-grounds,  vineyards,  and  orangeries,  the  tillage  and 
pruning  fall  entirely  on  the  copartner,  who  receives  about  two-fifths  of  the 
crop,  and  gives  the  rest  to  the  landlord. 

^  The  Liquilint  are  skilled  labourers ;  owners  of  a  few  yoke  of  oxen  or 
two  or  three  mules,  who  till  the  ground  in  partnership  with  the  middle-men. 

"  The  Contadini  are  of  three  kinds — yearly  servants,  monthly  servants, 
and  day-labourers." — John  Goodwin,  Of  the  yearly  servants,  the  higher 
sort  receive  from  202.  to  302.  a-year,  without  provisions ;  the  lower  class 
from  32.  to  62.  a-year,  besides  food.  The  monthly  servants  receive  some- 
what lower  wages ;  and  the  day-labourers  earn  3  or  4  tai)  at  ordinary  times, 
and  6  taii  during  the  harvest. 

As  there  are  few  farmhouses  in  Sicily,  the  labourers  live  in  villages,  to 
which  they  return  at  sunset,  sometimes  walking  6  or  8  miles  to  their  work. 
When  their  work  is  too  far  off,  they  leave  home  for  the  week,  sleeping  iu 
straw  huts,  or  in  some  tomb  or  cavern.  **  In  the  southern  and  eastern  jjarts 
of  the  island,  beans  and  wheat  are  sown  alternately.  First,  beans  planted 
in  November,  in  land  twice  ploughed  in  October,  are  got  in  in  the  following 
May ;  then  wheat  is  sown  in  November,  to  be  reaped  in  the  June  and  July 
following.  In  the  interior,  and  on  the  northern  and  southern  coasts,  beans 
and  wheat  are  followed  by  a  year  of  fallow  ;  so  that  a  white  crop  or  a  green 
crop  is  got  in  only  once  in  three  years." — Qoodwin, 

'*  One  finds  the  precepts  of  Virgil  in  some  respects  observed  in  Sicilian 
agriculture,  contrary  to  modem,  at  least  to  our  northern  practice.  For 
example,  Virgil  promises  an  abundant  harvest  to  the  man — 

*  Qui  iMx»olao  que  snadtat  ftqaore  terga 
Rnmu  In  obtl^tium  veno  pemunpit  aratro/ 

Gtorg,  i.  97. 
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The  land  gets  here,  after  the  first  plotti^ing,  a  ploughing  at  right  angles, 
sA  another  obliquely.    Again,  Virgil  says — 


■  Quid  dicam,  jaeta  qui  mmine  oommlnas  lira 
Inaeqiiltiir,  cnmnlonqne  rult  UMle  pingoto  areiUB.' 

Gaovy.  L  104. 

So  we  have  seen  immediately  after  the  operation  of  sowing,  along  with  the 
tMrd  ploughing,  a  labourer  with  a  mattock  breaking  down  the  clods. 
Further,  in  some  respects  Viigirs  advice,  if  followed,  would  improve  the 
dspcct  of  Sicilian  culture — 

**  Ddnde  atis  flnvtmn  indadt  TtTosqae  Mouitet*— Otor^.  L  10»— 

—were  the  water  saved  and  used.'* — W,  E.  O, 

Nothing  can  be  ruder  than  the  instruments  used  by  the  Sicilian  hus- 
bandman. The  plough  seems  not  to  have  been  improved  since  the  days  of 
Triptolemus.  It  is  composed  of  2  pieces  of  wood ;  the  share,  or  arairum, 
and  the  pole,  or  temo,  which  projects  10  or  11  feet.  To  these  are  added 
the  iron-point,  or  tHnnery  the  wooden  pin  which  fastens  the  pole  to  the  share, 
and  a  nut  to  secure  the  pin.  This  is  in  fact  the  primitive  plough  of  the 
Greeks — the  injitr^y  fycrpov  of  Homer  and  Hesiod.  No  earth-boards,  or 
auresy  to  turn  back  the  clods ;  no  coulter,  to  open  a  passage  to  the  share. 
It  ia  a  much  ruder  instrument  than  the  plough  of  Yirgirs  time ;  and  it  does 
not  furrow  the  soil  deeper  than  the  snout  of  a  pig.  The  other  instruments 
used  are  the  smppa^  a  heavy  short^handled  hoe,  which  serves  also  the  pur- 
pose of  a  pickaxe,  and  is  perhaps  the  sarculum  of  the  Romans ;  the  pala,  or 
shield-shaped  shovel ;  the  vangci^  or  long-handled  spade,  which  answers  to 
the  pala  of  the  ancients,  though  this  ia  rather  a  Galabrian  tiian  a  Sicilian 
implement ;  the/ato,  or  sickle ;  the  bill-hook  ;  and  the  fork. 

Orain  is  grown  chiefly  in  the  plains  of  Catania,  Terranova,  and  Licata, 
and  on  the  mountain  slopes  or  in  the  bare  valleys  of  the  interior ;  little 
or>mparatively  on  the  northern  and  eastern  coasts.  A  good  crop  may  be 
reckoned  at  more  than  2,000,000  quarters  of  wheats  and  at  1,0(X),000  qrs. 
of  barley.  The  wheat  is  almost  wholly  of  the  bearded  kind,  too  hard  to  be 
ground  by  English  millstones.  Nine-tenths  of  the  wheat  are  consumed  in 
the  island,  the  rest  exported.  The  usual  yield  is  from  10  to  15  for  one, 
but  in  extraordinary  years  the  return  may  reach  28  for  one.  It  is  sown  in 
October  and  November,  and  reaped  in  June  and  July.  The  barley  serves 
chiefly  for  horses  and  cattle.  Large  quantities  are  also  grown  for  green 
provender,  being  cut  in  March  and  April.  OcUs  are  never  given  to  cattle 
in  grain,  but  in  the  shape  of  hay,  which  is  cut  in  April  and  May.  Hicey 
though  it  flourishes  well  in  the  low  grounds,  is  grown  ouly  to  a  small 
extent,  not  sufficient  for  home  consumption,  and  principally  on  the  banks 
of  the  Veidura,  near  Ribera,  and  in  the  great  plain  of  Catania.  It  produces 
about  6  cwt.  per  acre. 

Wine, — ^About  360,000  acres  of  land  are  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine.  The  most  esteemed  and  best  known  wines  are  those  of  Marsala ; 
but  excellent  wines  are  also  produced  on  the  eastern  coast,  especially  at 
Syracuse  and  on  the  slopes  of  Etna.  Good  wines  are  also  made  in  the 
territory  of  Alcamo  and  in  the  vale  of  Castellamare,  at  Bagheria  and 
Milazzo  on  the  northern  shores,  and  at  Castelvetrano  and  Yittoria  on  the 
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southern  coast.    The  vine  flourishes  indeed  in  every  part  of  the  island,  and 
it  is  chiefly  the  difficulty  of  transport  that  confines  its  cultivation  in  greats 
measure  to  the  coasts.    There  are  19  difierent  varieties  of  grapes,  black  and 
white.    The  black  grape  is  generally  used  for  the  press,  the  white  for  tlie 
table.    The  wine  that  is  most  exported,  that  of  Marsala,  is  white,  yet  often, 
made  from  a  mixture  of  red  and  white  fruit.    The  annual  production  varies 
from  60,000  to  80,000  pipes  of  strong  wine,  of  which  from  30,000  to  50,000 
pipes  are  exported,  principally  to  England,  France,  and  tlie  United  States  ; 
a  small  portion  finding  its  way  to  Malta  and  Italy.    On  the  coasts  tbe 
vintage  generally  commences  in  the  last  week  of  September ;  in  the  moun- 
tains, or  in  the  interior,  it  is  a  week  or  two  later. 

OH, — The  cultivation  of  the  olive  is  of  very  ancient  date  in  Sicily,  and 
forms  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the  wealth  of  the  island.    This  tree 
covers  about  125,000  acres  of  land,  exclusive  of  those  districts  where  it  is 
grown  over  com.    The  annual  crop  is  estimated  at  15,000  tons,  of  which 
two-thirds  are  consumed  in  the  island,  and  one-third  exported,  chiefly  to 
Fn^  .ce.    The  species  cultivated  is  the  dia  latifdlia,  the  same  grown  gene- 
rally in  Central  and  Southern  Italy,  which  attains  a  larger  size  and  is  more 
productive  than  tlie  narrow-leaved  species  of  Tuscany  and  tlie  south  of 
France  ;  but  its  oil  is  less  delicate  in  flavour,  and  better  adapted  to  manu- 
facturing purposes  than  to  the  table.    This  inferiority,  however,  is  by  many 
ascribed  to  the  process  of  preparation ;  and  it  is  asserted  that,  with  im- 
provements in  this  respect,  the  oil  of  Sicily  will  stand  comparison  with 
the  best  of  France  and  Lucca.    The  peasantry  have  a  superstitious  reve- 
rence for  the  olive-tree,  and  will  not  destroy  it,  so  that  it  attains  a  great 
age  and  vast  size  with  a  most  gnarled,  contorted  growth.    Many  trees  in 
various  parts  of  the  island  are  pointed  out  as  traditionally  dating  from  the 
days  of  the  Saracens.    The  oUve  is  almost  confined  to  the  mountainous 
shores  of  the  northern  coast^  though  it  flourishes  also  in  the  Neptunian 
range  from  Messina  to  Taormina,  at  Oaltabellotta,  and  on  some  sites  in  the 
Val  di  Nota    The  gathering  commences  in  October  and  November,  and 
continues  till  December,  or  even  January. 

Fruits, — ^About  80,000  acres  in  Sicily  are  planted  with  fruit-trees  of 
various  descriptions,  a  great  source  of  wealth  to  the  island.  The  princi|jal 
fruits  are  oranges,  lemons,  and  citrons,  known  by  the  generic  term  of 
Agrumi,  the  plantations  of  which  cover  about  19,000  acres.  Several 
varieties  of  these  fruits  are  cultivated — the  Qiina,  the  Bergamot,  the  Blood 
or  Maltese,  the  sour  or  Seville  orange ;  the  sweet  and  sour  lemon  ;  and  tbe 
Florence  and  Imperial  citron.  An  average-sized  tree  bears  from  1200  to 
2000  fruits ;  those  of  extraordinary  size  will  yield  5000  or  6000  yearly.  The 
gathering  is  commenced  in  September,  and  is  continued  to  the  end  of  the 
year,  ^e  choice  fruits  only  are  exported ;  these  are  gathered  with  great 
care,  wrapped  in  paper  manufactured  for  the  purpose,  and  packed  in  light 
boxes  containing  each  20  or  30  dozen.  From  Messina  alone,  half  a  million 
of  boxes  are  annually  exported  to  England,  the  United  States,  and  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  The  fruit  rejected  as  unfit  for  exportation  is  not  lost. 
Essential  oil  is  expres^  from  the  rind,  and  citric  acid  from  the  pulp.  Of 
this  latter  material  from  20,000  to  22,000  salms  are  annually  pxxxiuced  in 
the  district  of  Messina  alone.  For  exportation  it  is  bdled  down  till  all  the 
watery  parts  of  the  juice  are  evaporated,  and  the  add,  highly  concentrated. 
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lieoonaes  citrate  of  Ihne,  which  is  extenuKTely  emphjeA  in  calioo-prmting. 
Sicily  cQJoyB  a  monopoly  of  this  product.  Ko  portion  of  the  fruit  is  wastea. 
Even  dried  orange-peel  is  shipped  in  huge  quantities  to  Germany  and  the 
mnth  of  Europe,  to  be  added  to  beer,  or  oonyerted  into  cordials. 

The  almond  is  grown  chiefly  on  tiie  northern  coast  and  around  Girgenti, 
and  its  cultiyation  occupies  5300  acres.  It  forms  an  article  of  export  The 
cAes»W  ooTers  about  6dbO  acres,  principally  on  the  slopes  of  Etna,  where  it 
attaiDs  an  enormous  size.  Hazd-muU  are  cultivated  on  13,200  acres,  on  the 
nc»thera  slopes  of  Etna,  and  elsewhere  in  the  island,  chiefly  around  Piazza. 
The  piskicchio  nut  is  also  giown,  but  to  no  great  extent,  mostly  at  Piazza, 
Caltagiitme,  and  Bronte.  The  most  abundant  fruit,  after  the  grape  and 
Grange,  is  the  cactus  opuniia^  or  Indian  fig,  which,  besides  forming  the 
hedges  in  almost  every  part  of  the  country,  covers  with  its  plantations  nearly 
18,GN()0  acres.  It  flourishes  on  the  most  sterile  and  unpromising  places,  where 
nothing  else  will  grow,  even  on  the  &oe  of  the  limestone  cfiffs,  and  is  the 
pioneer  of  cultivation  on  the  black  and  rugged  sur£EU»  of  the  lava-stream. 
Its  firait  is  greedily  consumed  by  the  Sicilian  peasant^  though  not  acceptable 
to  more  delicate  palates.  The  other  iruits  are  the  fig,  delidons  when  fresh, 
but  too  badly  preserved  to  be  fit  for  exportation,  the  walnut,  the  apple,  the 
melon,  the  cherry,  and  the  strawberry.  The  earob  (ceratoria  siliquay,  or 
locust-tree,  which,  with  its  broad  masses  of  dark  glossy  foliage,  forms  so 
fine  a  feature  in  the  rocky  scenery  of  the  island,  yields  a  bean  which  is  used 
rather  as  a  vegetable  than  as  a  fruit,  and  is  consmned  principally  by  cattle. 
It  is  sometimes  called  St.  JohnVbread,  from  the  notion  that  its  fruit  was 
the  locusts  on  which  the  Baptist  fed  in  the  desert,  though  its  long  pods 
were  in  all  probability  the  husks  referred  to  in  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal 
Son.  It  is  found  in  all  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  island,  but  cultivated 
mostly  cm  the  stony  fields  of  the  Val  di  Koto,  and  is  calculated  to  cover 
about  5200  acres.  The  fiiiit  makes  a  good  preserve,  and  yields  an  ardent 
QHrit. 

The  mulberry  is  cultivated  more  for  its  leaves  than  its  fruit,  principally 
in  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  island,  from  Capo  Orlando  to  Messina, 
and  thence  down  the  east  ooast  to  Taormina,  though  it  is  met  with  also  in 
the  plains  of  Palermo  and  Alcamo.  On  the  southern  coast  it  is  rarely  seen. 
It  covers  some  3800  acres.  The  red  variety  is  chiefly  cultivated  in  Sicily ; 
the  white,  in  Italy. 

The  cultivation  of  mmach  occupies  26,700  acres,  and  its  crops  amount  to 
some  30,000  tons  yearly.  It  is  grown  chiefly  on  the  northern  coast,  at 
Termini,  Carini,  Alcamo,  Trapani,  and  in  the  plain  of  Palermo ;  also  at 
Militello  in  tiie  Val  di  Koto,  and  at  Girgenti.  It  is  a  shrub,  2  or  3  feet 
high,  and  its  leaves,  when  dried  and  ground  to  a  powder,  are  exported  largely 
for  tanning  and  dyeing  purposes. 

The  mamno'^uk  {froavaus  omuB\  a  tree  indigenous  to  Sicily  and  the 
Lipari  Isles,  is  much  cultivated  on  the  northern  coast,  about  Gefalii,  Geraci, 
Mistretta,  Cinisi,  and  Carini.  There  is  no  prettier  cultivation  in  Sicily  than 
that  of  the  maima-ash,  when  its  cockades  of  white  blossom  stud  the  bril- 
liant green  of  its  elegant  foliage.  It  is  calculated  to  cover  nearly  8000 
acres.  The  harvest  commences  on  15th  August,  by  which  time  the  tree  is 
full  of  sap.  The  bark  is  then  scored  horizontally,  beginning  at  the  bottom, 
and  each  day  a  fresh  incision  is  made  some  2  inches  above  the  last,  till  the 
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whole  "bark  is  scored,  which  is  generally  by  the  end  of  September.    The 
juioe  exudes  in  the  form  of  gum,  and  is  caught  in  a  cactus-leaf  placed  at 
the  foot  of  the  tree.    This  is  ^  manna  in  tears,"  and  is  the  best  sort.  When, 
the  juice  runs  down  the  bark  and  has  to  be  detached  with  the  knife,  it  is 
called  ^  manna  in  flakes,"  which  forms  the  larger  part  of  the  harvest    The 
liquorice-plant,  or  regolizia  as  it  is  called  (Olycyrrhiza  glabra),  though  it 
grows  wild,  is  also  extensively  cultivated  at  Termini  and  Patti,  as  well 
as  at  Catania,  Modica,  Melilli,  and  other  parts  of  the  south-east  coast« 
Hemp  and  flcus  are   also  cultivated  to  some  extent,  the  former  in  the 
plains  of  Catania,  and  on  the  hanks  of  rivers,  chiefly  in  the  Val  di  Noto. 
The  spineUo  (^Sdliola  soda)  and  the  cristaUtna  or  ice-plant  (Meaemhryan-' 
ihemum  crystaUinum)  are  much  grown  on  the  clifb  at  Trapani,  Girgenti, 
Terranova,  and  other  sites  along  the  southern  coast    Their  ashes  make  the 
soda  of  commerce,  which  used  to  be  exported  to  some  extent ;  but  since 
alkali  has  been  extracted  from  marine  salt,  this  cultivation  has  been 
neglected.    One  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  agricultural  in* 
dustry  of  Sicily,  that  of  ooiton,  though  it  has  existed  in  the  island  frota 
time  immemorial,  may  be  said  to  be  still  in  its  infancy.    It  has  been  culti- 
vated  hitherto  to  a  very  small  extent— some  1800  acres  only ;  but  the 
great  demand  of  the  last  3  years  has  so  increased  the  cultivation,  that  the 
crop  of  1863  is  expected  to  reach  1,270,000  kilogrammes.     Two  varieties 
of  cotton  are  grown,  the  Oowypium  herbaceumy  which  attains  the  height 
only  of  18  to  24  inches,  and  the  Qossypium  siamenae,  of  much  larger  growth 
and  better  quality.    The  cotton,  indeed,  of  Sicily  was  pronounced  at  the 
International  Exhibition  of  1862  to  be  equal  to  the  best  produce  of  New 
Orleans.    The  first  quality  is  grown  in  the  plidn  of  Catania,  below  Bian- 
cavilla,  and  in  the  Yal  di  Noto ;  cotton  is  abb  cultivated  largely  at  Terra- 
nova,  Licata,  and  Trapani.    It  is  sown  at  the  end  of  March,  and  picked  in 
September  and  October.    Saffron  grows  wild  in  many  parts  of  Sicily,  but 
it  is  also  cultivated,  and  is  an  article  of  export.    It  gives  its  name — 
Zaffarana — to  several  spots  in  the  island, 

§  H.  Mines. 

Sulphur, — ^This  is  the  most  important  branch  of  mining  industry,  and 
the  chief  source  of  wealth  to  Sicily.  Sulphur  is  found  in  the  blue  marl  which 
covers  the  southern  part  of  the  island ;  and  the  district  which  produces 
it  extends  over  2600  square  miles,  and  contains  about  150  distinct  mines, 
which  yield  above  150,000  tons  of  sulphur  annually.  The  richest  mines 
are  those  of  Gallizzi,  Sommatino,  and  Fa  vara,  of  which  the  yearly  produc- 
tion has  been  100,000,  80,000,  and  60,000  cantars  respectively. 

'*  The  visitor  to  a  sulphur-mine  usually  descends  by  a  plane  or  staircase 
of  high  inclination  to  the  first  level,  where  he  finds  the  half-naked  miner 
picking  sulphur  from  the  rock  with  a  huge  and  heavy  tool ;  boys  gathering 
the  lumps  together,  and  carrying  them  up  to  the  surface  ;  and  if  water  be 
there,  the  pump-men  at  work  draining  the  mine.  A  similar  scene  meets 
his  eye  in  the  lower  or  second  level.  Above  ground  the  sulphur  is  heaped 
up  in  piles,  or  fusing  in  kilns." — Goodwin.  The  sulphur  thus  obtained  by 
fusion,  when  hardened  into  cakes,  is  conveyed  to  the  coast,  where  there  are 
roads,  in  carts ;  and  where  no  roads  exist,  on  the  backs  of  mules  and  asses. 
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The  zmmber  of  peraons  employed  in  the  snlpbur-mines  was  estimated  20 
;«■»  since  at  4400, — 1300  pickmen,  2600  boys,  300  barners,  and  200 
clerks  and  others ;  to  which,  if  2600  carters  and  muleteers,  and  1000  wharf- 
ingers, be  added,  there  will  be  a  total  of  8000  persons,  more  or  less,  en- 
gag^  in  the  extraction,  preparation,  and  exportation  of  sulphur.  But 
theK  nnmbers  must  have  much  increased  with  the  great  increase  of  pro- 
duction and  export  of  late  years,  owing  to  the  demand  created  by  the 
Tine  disease.  The  quantity  exported  in  1856  was  1,709,647  cantors,  or 
133,566  tons.  The  ports  whence  this  material  is  exported  are  Girgenti, 
Ldcata,  Terranova,  Gatania,  Palermo,  Messina,  Sicuhana,  and  Palma.  Of 
these  Girgenti  ships  by  far  the  largest  quantity — ^in  1861  as  much  as 
78,481  tons,  yalued  at  459,000?.  The  value  of  the  total  quantity  exported 
fixnn  the  island  in  1857  was  668,000?. ;  it  now  reaches  nearly  one  mUiion 
sterling. 

Salt. — Salt  is  produced  to  a  great  extent  in  Sicily,  and  is  also  largely 
exported,  principally  to  Norway  and  Sweden.  It  is  both  manne  and  rock 
■alt.  The  latter  is  found  at  Alimena,  where  there  is  a  mountain  of  this 
mineral ;  also  at  Ragalmuto  and  Mussomeli,  and  with  it  the  interior  of  the 
island  is  supplied.  Sea-salt  is  made  chiefly  at  Trapani,  and,  to  a  smaller 
extent,  at  Agosta  and  Syracuse.  It  constitutes  the  wealth  of  Trapani,  as 
iffine  does  t£it  of  Marsala ;  and  there  are  no  less  than  35  saltworks  in  this 
district.  The  total  quantity  exported  in  1852  exceeded  24,000  tons, 
valued  at  15,300?. 

§  I,  Fisheries, 

Tunny. — Sicily  boasts  the  finest  fisheries  in  the  Mediterranean.  That  of 
Palermo  alone  employs  nearly  1000  boats,  and  about  3500  hands;  and  its 
produce  is  valued  at  from  20,0002.  to  25,000?.  a-year.  The  principal  fishery 
is  that  of  the  tunny  (jsoomber  thynntts)^  which  is  captured  much  in  the 
manner  described  by  ancient  writers.  ''The  average  length  of  this 
fish  is  from  4  to  8  ft.,  with  a  girth  of  nearly  the  same  diraeusions :  yet 
there  are  many  of  still  greater  size,  and  the  females  are  always  the  largest. 
l?otwithstanding  its  coarse  appearance,  the  flesh  is  nutritious  food,  and 
esteemed  peculiarly  b^eficial  in  dropsical  complaints.  This  fish  is  gre- 
garious. The  shoals  entter  the  Mediterranean  early  in  the  year.  In  the 
progress  eastward  the  shoal  inclines  over  towards  the  European  coasts,  and 
the  tunny  is  caught  in  great  abundance  during  May,  June,  and  July ;  but 
the  fishing  establishments  of  Sicily,  called  Tcnnofre^  are  more  lucrative  than 
^ose  of  more  northern  parts.  The  manner  of  catching  them  is  similar  to 
that  practised  by  the  ancients.  Large  nets  are  spread  out  in  the  shape  of 
a  parallelogram,  about  1500  ft.  long,  300  wide,  and  from  40  to  100  deep, 
divided  into  4  quadrilateral  spaces  called  rooms,  having  channels  of  com- 
munication with  each  other.  These  nets  are  moored  east  and  west,  at 
about  a  mile  distant  from  the  shore,  across  the  known  route  of  the  fish,  and 
secured  vertically  by  a  number  of  anchors  and  stones  at  the  bottom,  while 
the  upper  edge  of  the  net  is  floated  by  large  logs  of  the  cork-tree.  The 
whole  IS  then  connected  with  the  shore  by  a  stout  single  net  of  very  wide 
meshes,  called  the  wall,  that  arrests  the  progress  of  the  tunny,  and  in- 
duces them  to  enter  the  outer  room,  called  the  hordcnarOy  which  is  thereon 
closed  by  the  boatmen  on  the  look-out.    The  fish,  alarmed,  and  seeking  to 
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escape,  then  swim  from  side  to  side,  and  thus  enter  the  next  room,  or  has- 
tardOj  and  thus  successively  into  the  piccolo,  until  they  finally  enter  the 
corpOj  or  chamher  of  death.  When  the  chamher  is  filled,  which  sometimes 
occupies  2  or  8  days,  large  flat-fioored  hoats,  constructed  for  the  purpose, 
assisted  hy  many  smaller  ones,  close  round,  and,  weighing  the  net,  secure 
the  prey  with  harpoons,  and  a  species  of  sharp  hook  on  a  wooden  stafiT, 
that  ia  struck  into  the  head  to  prevent  the  fish  from  floundering.*'— iSm^A. 
There  are  20  tonnare  in  Sicily,  which  give  employment  to  about  280  boats, 
and  600  men  and  boys. 

PeKC'Spada, — ^The  fisheiy  of  the  peBce-8pada,  or  sword-fish,  takes  plaoe 
in  the  Straits  of  Messina  in  July  and  August,  and  is  an  equally  exciting 
yet  less  brutal  sport  than  the  capture  of  the  tunny.  It  has  been  described 
at  p.  511.  It  is  calculated  that  no  less  than  175,000  lbs.  of  this  fidi  are 
yearly  consumed  at  Messina  alone. 

Coral, — A  peculiar  description  of  fishing  is  carried  on,  for  coral,  on  the 
western  shore,  near  Trapani ;  also  in  the  Straits  of  Messina,  and  on  the 
southern  coast,  but  chiefly  off  the  African  shore,  near  Cape  Bon.  It  ia 
calculated  that  the  quantity  annually  procured  is  about  12  quintals,  or 
2100  lbs.  The  value  of  ooral  varies  enormously,  according  to  the  dimen- 
sions, colour,  compactness,  and  smoothness  of  the  material.  It  may  be 
sold  as  low  as  one  shilling  a  lb.,  or  as  high  as  ten  guineas  an  ounce,  nearly 
three  times  the  price  of  pure  gold.  Tet  this  is  by  no  means  a  lucrative 
branch  of  industry.  The  season  is  from  April  to  July.  The  boats  em- 
ployed have  a  crew  of  7  or  8  men,  and  each  boat  is  provided  with  a  large 
wooden  cross,  to  whose  arms  are  attached  strong  hempen  nets.  This  cross 
is  sunk  by  means  of  heavy  weights  to  th6  bottom  of  the  sea,  sometimes  to 
the  depth  of  100  fathoms ;  and  as  the  boat  glides  gently  along,  the  nets 
become  entangled  with  the  branches  of  coral,  which  are  broken  off  and 
drawn  to  the  surface.  This  is  one  of  those  rude  occupations  whidi  seem 
hardly  susceptible  of  improvement^  and  have  been  conducted  in  the  same 
manner  in  all  ages. 

S  J.  Manufaotubss. 

Sicilv  is  not  a  manufacturing  country,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  ever  dis- 
tinguished for  this  branch  of  industry.  Destitute  of  iron  and  coal,  scantily 
supplied  with  fuel  and  water,  with  no  navigable  rivers  or  canals,  and 
deficient  in  roads,  she  can  never  vie  with  nations  more  &voured  in  these 
respects.  What  little  industry  of  this  kind  exists  is  almost  confined  to  the 
preparation  of  silk,  cotton,  and  leather. 

Silk, — The  manu&cture  of  silk  was  introduced  into  the  island  in  1147 
by  King  Koger,  who  brought  the  worm  from  Greece,  when  he  captured 
several  of  her  chief  dties,  and  transferred  many  of  the  inhabitants  to  Sicily. 
Hence  it  extended  to  Venice,  Florence,  and  the  N.  of  Italy.  It  is  now 
manufactured  chiefly  at  Catania  and  Messina,  and  to  a  smaller  extent  at 
Palermo  and  Aci  Reale.  The  fabrics  are  satins,  gros  de  Naples,  tafiety, 
barege,  and  crape.  Nearly  500,000  lbs.  of  raw  silk  are  yearly  produced, 
about  180,000  being  exported,  and  the  rest,  retained  for  home  consumption, 
are  converted  into  about  13,000  pieces  of  silk  stuffs,  16,000  lbs.  of  ribbons, 
and  24,000  lbs.  of  sewing  silk.  The  quantity  exported  in  1852  was 
104,000  lbs.,  worth  78,000?. 

Cotton, — ^The  weaving  of  cottons  was  attempted  unsuccessfully  in  the 
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list  oentury.  Vat  reyived  m  1818  at  Gatani&y  and  is  now  steadily  pursued 
for  the  supply  of  the  wants  of  the  island.  The  fi&brics  are  nankeens,  ging- 
hxBoSy  long  cloths^  duck,  and  mattressing.  There  is  a  steam-mill  at  Tra- 
pani  and  at  Leonforte,  and  one  at  Palermo  moved  by  horse-power.  At 
Messina  are  two  factories  employing  more  than  1000  hands  each.  At  Ca- 
tania,  Terranova,  and  elsewhere,  the  weaving  is  done  by  hand-looms  in  the 
workings  cottages.  It  is  calculated  that  the  quantity  produced  in  this 
way  amounts  annually  to  nearly  1,000,000  pieces,  of  30  yards  each. 

Leather  is  tanned  at  Palermo,  Messina,  and  Catania.  About  74,000 
hides,  worUi  103,600^.,  and  40,000  skins,  chiefly  of  lambs  and  kids,  worth 
90001^  were  dressed  in  1842.  Since  then  the  number  has  greatly  increased  ; 
160,000  skins  having  been  exported  in  1852.  Sicilian  leather  is  superior 
to  tlie  Neapolitan,  but  not  equal  to  the  French  or  English. 


§  E.  ComiEBCE. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Sicily  has  made  large  advances  of  late  years.  In  1840 
the  value  of  the  exports  and  imports  together  amounted  to  more  than 
2,000,0001.  In  1850  they  had  increased  to  2,600,000^. ;  in  1852  to  more 
than  3,000,0002^  the  exports  forming  three-fifths,  and  the  imports  two- 
fifths  of  the  whole ;  and  there  has  since  been  a  considerable  improvement, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  increased  production  of  sulphur  and  cotton.  The 
articles  of  export  are  shown  in  the  following  Table,  which  gives  the  quan- 
tities and  value  of  the  several  exports  in  1852 : — 

EXFOKES. 


Sumach 

Sulphur 

Oranges  and  lemons 

Other  fruits 

Oil 

Wine  and  Bpirito    .. 

SUk 

Liquorice  paste 

Esaenees 

Linseed • 

Bags        

Manna     

Com,  grain,  and  pulse  . . 
Algols  and  cieam  of  tartar 
Lemon-juice    ..      ..      ,. 

Fiib,  salted 

Salt 

Barilla 

Cheeses 

Skins       

Seeds       ..      ..      ..     •• 

Contharides 

HisoeUaneomi 


£. 

845,021  cwts. 

392.860 

2.026.987    ., 

361.909 

801,107  bbxeft. 

191,151 

68,725  cwts. 

105,465 

1,127,943  galls. 

163.105 

1.834,837    ., 

105.827 

104,000  lbs. 

78,000 

23,429  cwts. 

54,207 

192,741  lbs. 

42,678 

21,868  qrs. 

41,454 

55,995  cwts. 

87.677 

3,637    ., 

84,895 

30,746  qrs. 

.   83,721 

19,358  cwts. 

27,536 

162.000  galla 

24,300 

11,266  cwts. 

17,601 

24,047  tons. 

15,3,S3 

29,748  cwts. 

11,359 

5.759    .. 

8,520 

159.500 

5,804 

16,227  cwta 

3,842 

47    ,, 

1,180 

••     •  • 

46.298 

1,807,922 
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About  three-eightlis  of  these  exports,  as  regains  value,  are  takea  by 
Great  Britain. 

The  imports  consist  of  colonial  produce,  cottons,  woollens,  silks,  linens, 
earthenware,  hardware,  timber,  hides  and  leather,  tobacco,  iron,  copper  and 
tin,  wax,  salt  fish,  &c.  About  five-twelfths  of  these  imports,  as  regards  the 
value,  oome  from  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies. 

The  principal  foreign  countries  with  which  Sicily  maintains  commercial 
relations  are  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States.  The  trade  with 
these  employs  1500  vessels.  We  give  a  synopsis  of  the  comparative  value 
of  the  trade  which  these  countries  carry  on  with  Sicily,  and  the  amount  of 
shipping  they  respectively  employ : — 


Value  or  Tradi. 

ISM. 

1866. 

1S66. 

Great  Britain     

Franoe 

United  States     

1,051.000 
855,000 
828,000 

£. 
1.050,000 
450,000 
281,000 

£. 
2,448,000 
1,070,000 
764,000 

TONNAOE. 


1860. 

1866. 

1866. 

Great  Britain      

Franoe •     .. 

United  States     

67,000 
17,000 
84,000 

184,000 
185.000 

40,000 

• 

180,000 

180,000 

71.000 

The  commerce  with  England  and  France  has  of  late  years  been  carried 
on  principally  in  screw-steamers.  In  1854,  27  ;  in  1855,  37 ;  in  1856,  74 
suon  vessels  entered  the  port  of  Palermo ;  and  the  number  entering  all  the 
ports  of  Sicily  has,  since  1864,  increased  sevenfold,  and  bids  fair  to  beoome 
still  larger. 

§  L.  Aktiquttiks  and  Art« 

The  rival  of  Italy  in  her  delicious  climate,  and  magnificent  scenery,  Sicily 
far  surpasses  her  in  one  point  of  interest — ^in  the  grand  relics  of  Hellenic 
architecture  she  retains.  None  of  them,  it  is  true,  can  vie  with  the  Par- 
thenon in  beauty,  yet  in  number  they  exceed  even  those  of  Greece.  **  It  is 
not  a  little  singular  that  colonial  Sicily  should  possess  now  the  remains  of 
a  greater  number  of  splendid  temples  than  we  find  in  the  mother  country ; 
for  there  are  more  temples  here  than  we  c&U  trace  the  existence  of  in  the 
whole  Peloponnesus,  or  in  the  whole  of  Greece  exclusive  of  that  peninsula." 
^^0  city  of  Greece,  indeed,  save  Athens,  can  show  such  magnificent  remains 
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of  aodent  art  as  are  yet  extant  at  Agn'gentum,  Selinus,  and  Segeste. 
Selmua  alone  poggesses  7  temples,  now  all  prostrate,  shattered  to  I'rag- 
menta,  yet  presenting  the  most  wonderful  mounds  of  ruins  in  the  world, 
(.ine  of  tbem  was  of  enormous  dimensions,  inferior  in  size  only  to  the 
Temple  of  Diana  at  Kphesus,  and  to  that  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Agrigentum. 
Uf  the  ancient  fanes  of  this  latter  city  traces  of  no  less  than  10  arc  yet  visihle ; 
one,  that  of  Concord,  being  the  best  preserved  Greek  temple  out  of  Hellas, 
and  rivalling  in  perfection  the  Theseum  of  Athens,    lliere  are  remains 
also  of  other  buildings  on  this  site,  and  numerous  tombs  hollowed  in  the 
rocks;  one  only  of  architectural  construction  now  standing  above  ground. 
The  grandeur  of  ancient  Segeste  is  attested  by  a  Doric  temple  in  excellent 
preservation,  less  a  ruin  than  a  structure  neyer  completed ;  and  by  a  spacious 
theatre.     Syracuse,  in  spite  of  siege  after  siege,  and  of  retaining  a  popula- 
tion through  all  periods  of  her  history,  can  still  show  the  traces  of  three  of 
her  ancient  temples ;  two  now  represented  by  mere  fragments,  the  third  in 
tolerable  preservation,  incorporated  with  the  Cathedral.    She  can  also  boast 
of  a  theatre,  the  largest  of  such  structures  in  Sicily ;  an  altar  of  vast  size  and 
unique  proportions ;  her  renowned  fountain  of  Arethusa ;  baths ;  aqueducts 
of  many  miles  in  leng^,  which  5  centuries  before  Christ  supplied  the  city 
with  water,  and  have  performed  that  ofBce  to  the  present  day ;  tombs  carved 
in  the  rocks ;  and  large  portions  of  her  ancient  fortifications.  The  quarries, 
ever  memorable  as-  the  prison-house  of  the  vanqiuahed  Athenians,  now 
belie  their  ancient  horrors  by  the  display  of  the  fairest  flowers  and  choicest 
fniif s.    But  the  most  wonderful  relic  of  this  celebrated  city  is  the  Castle  of 
EOTjBhis^  the  most  complete  add  best  preserved  fortress  of  Greek  construo- 
taon  now  m  existence.    Acrse,  a  colony  of  Syracuse,  has  also  a  theatre,  an 
odeum,  numerous  sepulchres,  and  mysterious  figures  sculptured  in  the 
cliffs.     Ad  uniqiie  monument  of  Greek  art  is  the  stnicture  on  the  head- 
land of  Cefalit,  which  presents    the  only  instance  of  Pelasgic    masonry 
extant  in  Sicily.     Scattered  remains  of  Greek  antiquity  occur  on  other 
sites  along  these  shores,  where  the  arts  flourished  with   scarcely   less 
vigour  than  in  the  mother  country.    All  the  Greek  temples  of  Sicily. 
without  exception,  are  of  the  Doric  order,  the  island  having  been  colonizea 
principally  by  that  race,  and  some  of  them  are  among  the  earliest  instances 
of  that  style  extant,  rivalling  the  venerable  temple  at  Corinth  in  antiquity. 
If  we  may  trust  Serradifaloo,  *'  there  are  no  monuments  of  Greek  imi- 
tative architecture  which,  historically  or  artistically  considered,  can  be 
said  to  be  earlier  than  those  of  Sicily."    Amor  patriae  even  induces  that 
writer  to  claim  the  invention  of  the  Doric  order  for  his  native  land  rather 
than  for  Greece  or  Asia  Minor.    Certain  it  is,  that  of  Hellenic  plastic  art, 
Sicily,  in  the  metopes  from  Selinus,  can  show  some  of  the  most  archaic 
examples  in  existence,  long  prior  in  the  progress  of  art,  if  less  in  point  of 
time,  to  the  celebrated  sculptures  of  JSgina.    Though  some  of  these  Doric 
temples  of  Sicily  may  date  so  far  back  as  the  7th  century  b.o.,  none  of 
them  we  know  can  be  later  than  the  5th.   Many  were  probably  commenced 
after  the  great  victory  over  the  Carthaginians  at  Himera  in  480  B.o. ;  and 
all  must  have  preceded  the  capture  of  Segeste,  Selinus,  and  Aoragas  by 
that  people  in  409-5  b.c.,  when  one  temple  at  least  on  each  of  those  sites 
was  still  incomplete.    The  interest  of  the  remains  of  the  temples  of  Selinus 
and  Acragas  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that,  retaining  traces  of  colour,  they 
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illustrate  the  principles  of  the  polychrome  decoration  of  architectuie  as 
practised  by  the  Greeks.  "  After  Etna,  the  temples  are  certainly  the  great 
charm  and  attraction  of  Sicily.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  one 
among  them  which,  taken  alone,  exceeds  in  interest  and  beauty  that  of 
Neptune  at  Paestum ;  but  they  have  the  advantage  of  number  and  variety, 
as  well  as  of  highly  interesting  positions.  At  Segesta  the  temfde  is  en- 
throned in  a  perfect  mountain  solitude ;  and  it  is  like  a  beautiful  tomb  of 
its  religion,  so  stately,  so  entire ;  while  around,  but  for  the  one  solitary 
house  of  the  keeper,  there  is  nothins,  absolutely  nothing,  to  disturb  the 
apparent  reign  of  Silence  and  of  Death.  At  Selinus  the  huge  fragments  on 
the  plain  seem  to  make  an  eminence  themselves,  and  they  listen  to  the 
ever  young  and  unwearied  waves  which  almost  wash  their  base,  and  mock 
their  desolation  by  the  image  of  perpetual  life  and  motion  they  present, 
while  the  tone  of  their  heavy  fall  upon  the  beach  well  accords  with  the 
solemnity  of  the  scene.  At  Girgenti  the  ridge  visible  to  the  mariner  from 
afar  is  still  crowned  by  a  long  line  of  fabrics,  presenting  to  the  eye  a  con- 
siderable mass  and  r^ularity  of  structune,  and  the  town  is  near  and  visible ; 
yet  that  town  is  so  entirely  the  mere  phantom  o&  its  former  glory  within  its 
now  shrunken  limits,  that  instead  of  disturbing  the  effect  it  rather  seems  to 
add  a  new  image  and  enhance  it.  The  temples  enshrine  a  most  pure  and 
salutary  principle  of  art,  that  which  connects  grandeur  of  efifect  with  sim- 
plicity of  detail ;  and  retaining  their  beauty  and  their  dignity  in  their 
decay,  they  represent  the  great  man  when  fallen,  as  types  of  that  almost 
highest  of  human  qualities,  silent,  yet  not  sullen  endurance." — W.  E,  &, 

We  have  spoken  hitheito  only  of  the  monuments  of  antiquity  above 
ground,  but  untold  treasures  of  Greek  art  exist  below  the  surface.  The 
figured  vases  drawn  from  the  Siculo-Greek  tombs  are  among  the  most 
boaiutiful  specimens  of  ancient  ceramography  extant.  Those  from  Girgenti 
and  Terranova  especially  are  pre-eminent  in  beauty— of  a  severe,  and  even 
somewhat  dry  type,  it  may  be,  yet  charming  the  eye  with  the  tmth 
and  purity  of  design,  with  exquisite  simplicity,  grace,  and  ezpreesion. 
The  vase-painting  of  the  Doric  cities  on  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily 
approaches  in  cliaracter  more  nearly  to  that  of  Nola  and  Vuld,  and  in 
some  respects  still  more  closely  to  that  of  Greece  proper,  than  to  the  art 
as  exhibited  in  most  of  the  Greek  colonies  of  Southern  Italy.  The  re- 
dtmdance  of  floral  decoration,  the  multitude  of  figures,  the  voluptuous  grace, 
and  the  richness  of  costume  and  elaborate  ornamentation  which  charac- 
terize the  painted  vases  of  Magna  Grsecia,  may  be  wanting ;  but  rarely, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  the  taste  ofi'ended  by  those  evidences  of  the  decline 
of  art  which  so  strongly  mark  that  style.  Excavations  are  not  systema- 
tically carried  on  in  Sicily ;  they  are,  indeed,  forbidden  by  law,  yet  vases 
are  occasionally  to  be  purchased.  But  the  tourist  should  be  on  his  guard 
against  the  exorbitant  prices  generally  demanded,  and  still  more  against 
modern  imitations,  which  are  sometimes  so  well  executed  as  to  deceive  an 
unpractised  eye. 

There  is  another  class  of  Greek  relics  in  which  Sicily  is  peculiarly  rich, 
viz.  coins,  which  are  found  on  all  her  ancient  sites  in  abundance,  not  un- 
frequently  in  large  numbers  together,  as  if  buried  in  troublous  times.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  coins  of  Sicily,  especially  of  Syracuse,  were 
the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  numismatic  art  that  the  ancient  world 
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ever  prodiiced :  those  of  Athens  could  not  rival  them ;  modem  mints  have 
in  Tarn  essayed  to  approach  them.  Here,  again,  we  must  caution  the 
trsTeUer.  Large  quantities  of  false  coins  are  now  offered  for  sale  in  Sicily, 
Slid  too  often  entrap  the  unwary ;  for  coins  are  now  so  easily  imitated 
by  mechanical  or  chymical  processes,  that  it  requires  a  highly  practised 
eye  to  detect  the  iraud. 

There  are  few  monuments  which  can  be  confidently  referred  to  the 
Sicani,  the  Siculi,  or  the  other  early  inhabitants  of  Sicily.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  determine  if  the  existing  fortifications  of  Eryx  are  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  Elymi,  the  earliest  occupiers  of  the  mountain,  or  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians or  Syracusans,  who  subsequently  held  it.  Though  certain  glens 
in  the  Yal  di  Koto,  whose  cliffs  are  honeycombed  with  caves,  have  been 
claimed  as  ^  rock  dties,**  the  abodes  of  the  primeval  inhabitants  of  the  island, 
who  dwelt  in  caverns  because  the  ait  of  constructing  houses  had  not  been 
invented,  there  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  such  an  opinion.  The 
experienced  antiquaiy  cannot  fail  to  recognise  a  sepulchral  origin  for  these 
supposed  Troglodyte  dwellingB,  and  cemeteries  of  Greek  construction  in 
these  so-called  '*  rock  cities." 

Sicily  ought  to  be  rich  in  Punic  remains,  but  few  can  be  pointed  out 
as  indi^utably  of  that  origin.  Such,  however,  are  the  fortifications  of 
Motya,  in  the  island  of  S.  Pantaleo,  and  a  fragment  of  the  walls  of  the 
ancient  lilybieum,  now  Marsala.  Some  of  the  remains  in  situ  at  Solanto 
may  also  be  Carthaginian.  A  very  few  Punic  inscriptions  have  been 
brought  to  light,  and  coins  of  the  same  origin  are  from  time  to  time  turned 
np  by  the  plough ;  but  these  are  scanty  traces  of  a  domination  which 
endured  for  3  or  4  centuries,  and  sometimes  embraced  almost  the  entire 
island.  The  most  striking  monuments  of  Carthaginian  rule  in  Sicily  are 
the  desolate  sites  of  Himera  and  Selinus,  and  the  ruined  temples  of  Acragas 
and  GelA,  ~  "^ 

Borne  has  of  course  left  the  impress  of  her  heel  on  the  shores  of  Sicily, 
yet  her  remains  are  scarcely  so  numerous  as  might  be  expected ;  nor,  with 
few  exceptions,  are  ihey  of  a  remarkable  character.  Among  these  excep- 
tions we  may  specify  the  amphitheatre  of  Syracuse,  and  the  catacombs 
on  the  same  site,  though  by  many  these  are  supposed  to  have  had  an 
earlier  origin.  Catania  is  the  city  most  abounding  in  Boman  remains, 
yet  many  of  them  are  only  in  part  rescued  from  the  lava  which  has  over- 
flowed them.  Taormina  can  boast  the  picturesque  ruins  of  her  splendid 
theatre^  commanding  the  most  glorious  view  in  all  Sicily — Boman  ruins 
on  Greek  foundations.  At  Tyndaris,  on  the  N.  coast;  are  a  theatre  of 
simiiar  character,  a  gymnasium,  and  other  remains.  At  Tennini  and  at 
Girgenti  are  also  some  vestiges  of  Boman  days. 

Of  the  Byzantine  epoch  very  few  monuments  are  extant.  The  purest 
in  that  style  is  a  little  chapel  at  Malvagna,  in  the  valley  of  the  Cantara. 
But  the  art  of  the  Eastern  Empire  continued  to  influence  the  architecture 
of  Sicily  for  centuries,  even  after  the  times  of  the  Normans,  who  were 
indebted  to  this  soiuce  for  the  most  exquisite  and  gorgeous  decorations, 
sculptured  or  mosaic,  of  their  churches. 

Tne  Moslems  in  Sicily,  in  the  2|  centuries  of  their  domination,  must 
have  erected  numerous  edifices  in  character  with  their  civilisation  and 
luxorioua  habits.    The  tendency  of  modern  research,  however,  has  been 
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to  deny  to  the  Saracens,  and  claim  for  the  Normann,  the  canstmction  of 
many  architectural  remains  which  are  in  the  style  peculiar  to  the  former 
I^ople.  Thus  the  palaces  of  La  Cuba,  La  Ziza,  and  La  Favara,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  ralermo,  though  of  Arabian  architecture,  have  been 
assigned,  on  the  strength  of  inscriptions  and  chronicles,  to  the  tiines  of 
the  Norman  kings.  But  Mr.  Gaily  Knight,  on  the  other  hand,  insists 
strenuously  on  their  Saracenic  origin,  as  evidenced  by  their  character, 
])lan,  and  construction.  Other  remains,  as  La  Cubola  and  the  Baths  of 
Qefala,  are  undoubtedly  of  Moslem  date. 

The  Normans  in  Sicily  adopted  a  style  of  architecture  totally  different 
from  tliat  which  they  employed  in  FVance  and  England,  and  even  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  Italy.  In  those  lands  they  never  departed  from  the 
Romanesque  type.  In  the  eastern  parts  of  Sicily  their  buildings  were  at 
tirst  of  the  same  character,  but  from  the  date  of  their  conquest  of  Palermo 
they  bowed  beneath  the  artistic  influence  of  the  people  they  had  vanquished, 
and  in  some  instances,  it  may  be,  emnloyed  Saracenic  workmen  to  raise 
purely  oriental  edifices,  in  others  adopted  a  style  which  was  a  compromise — 
a  mixture  of  their  own  forms  of  art  with  those  previously  established 
by  the  various  races  that  had  preceded  them  as  masters  of  the  island. 
From  the  Saracens  they  borrowed  the  pointed  arch,  the  pendentive,  the 
honeycomb  ceiling,  and  the  very  inscriptions  of  that  people  as  an  orna- 
ment ;  from  the  Byzantines  their  cupolas  and  mosaics ;  from  the  Romans 
their  basilica  form,  their  columns  and  capitals;  from  the  Greeks  their 
enrichments ;  while  all  these  styles  were  modified  more  or  less  by  the 
introduction  of  the  Norman  element. 

**  The  Greeks  who  formed  so  large  a  part  of  the  population  of  Sicily 
were  *  the  architects  and  the  sculptors,  and  consequently  introduced 
Greek  designs    in  the   mouldings,  executing  them  with  that  delicacy 

and  peculiar  method  which  belongs  only  to  the  Greek  chisel The 

Normans  introduced  Utile  of  their  own;  but  some  features  they  did 
introduce,  for,  before  their  arrival,  nothing  of  the  kind  existed  either  in 
Sicily  or  Italy.  These  were  grotesque  heads  amonest  the  foliage  of  capitals, 
or  under  the  eaves ;  the  billet-moulding,  the  dog-tooth  moulding,  and 
their  favourite  cheveron,  or  zigzag." — G,  Knight, 

The  pointed  arch  in  Sicily,  introduced  by  the  Saracens  on  their  conquest 
in  the  9th  century,  **  was  never  a  vaulting  or  constructive  expedient — ^it 
was  simply,"  says  Mr.  Fergusson,  **  a  mode  of  eking  out,  by  stilting,  the 
limited  height  of  the  Roman  pillars,  which  they  found  and  used  so  freely." 
It  is  precisely  the  same  arch  as  that  used  in  the  East  and  in  Spain  from 
an  earlier  date ;  it  was,  in  £ftct,  a  settled  canon  of  art  and  a  usual  form 
of  Moslem  architecture.  ''  There  is  no  connexion,  either  ethnographically 
or  architecturally,  between  the  Sicilian  pointed  arch  and  the  Frendi,  and 
beyond  the  accident  of  the  broken  centre  they  have  nothing  in  common.** 
— Fergusson. 

The  buildings  which  exhibit  the  Siculo-Norman  style  in  all  its  com- 
pleteness are  the  Cappella  Palatina,  and  the  Martorana,  at  Palermo,  and 
the  Cathedral  of  Monreale :  ihe  first  a  perfect  bijou  in  architecture ;  the 
second  in  similar  style,  but  of  still  smaller  dimensions,  and  injured  by 
modem  innovations ;  the  last  the  grandest  and  the  richest  monument  the 
Normans  have  left  in  Sicily.     All  these  owe  their  chief  charm  to  the 
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mosaics  wbich  coyer  their  walls,  and  throw  a  golden  and  tinted  glory  over 
tiie  interior ;  ''  a  decoration,"  it  has  been  tnily  said,  ''  unrivalled  in  its 
eUias  hy  anything  the  middle  ages  have  produced."  Mr.  Knight  ascribes 
these  decorations  to  the  Greeks  of  Byzantinm  rather  than  to  those  of 
Sicily,  **  for  the  whole  character  and  costume  of  these  mosaics  is  decidedly 
Byzantine,  and  they  afford  in  their  long  series  an  absolute  gallery  of 
B3rsantine  costnme,  constantly  reproducing  the  prescriptive  forms  of  the 
Greek  Church,  and  the  peculiar  signs  which  distinguished  the  Greeks 
from  the  Latina" 

"  The  Saracenic  pointed  style  lasted  in  full  force  in  Sicily  till  the  end 
of  the  14th  centnry.  In  the  course  of  that  time,  under  the  Aragonese 
sorereigns,  more  and  more  enrichment  was  added  to  the  mouldings,  but 
eniicbment  of  a  Greek  character.  The  Norman  zigzag,  however,  still 
kept  its  gromid.  In  the  15th  century  a  change  began  to  creep  in,  hut 
taste  had  not  yet  taken  any  decided  direction.  Various  novelties  were 
attempted;  sometimes  the  forms  were  circular,  sometimes  square,  and 
sometimes  elliptic.  Amongst  other  novelties  the  pointed  style  of  the 
North  was  introduced,  with  its  projecting  mouldings  and  a  little  of  its 
tracery,  but  later  in  Sicily  than  anywhere  else ;  and  though  something  of 
its  true  Bi»rit  is  caught  in  the  reconstructions  in  the  castle  of  Maniaces  at 
Syracuse,  yet  in  Sicily  it  always  appears  an  exotic.  In  the  second  half 
of  the  16th  century  all  these  varieties  gave  place  to  the  l^enaissance,  and 
the  Italian  style  was  gradually  introduced." — Golly  Knighi, 
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THE  GBEEKa  b.c.  78&-210. 

tun, 

735.  Naxos  founded. 

734.  Syracuse  founded. 

730.  Leontini  and  Gatana  founded. 

728.  Megara  Hybl»a  founded. 
Zancle  or  Messana  founded. 

690.  Gela  founded. 

664.  AcTBd  founded. 
Mylffi  founded. 

648.  Himera  founded. 

644.  Casmenn  founded. 

628.  Selinus  founded. 

599.  Gamarina  founded. 

582.  Agrigentum  founded. 
570-554.  Phal^s,  tyrant  of  Agrigenium« 

536.  First  settlement  of  the  Oarthagioians  in  Sicily. 
498-491.  Hippocrates,  tyrant  of  Gela. 

493.  Hippocrates  besieges  Syracuse. 

491.  Grelon,  tyrant  of  Gela. 
488-472.  Theron,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum. 
485-478.  Gelon,  tyrant  of  Syracuse. 

480.  Great  victory  of  Gelon  and  Theron  at  Himera. 
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B.a 
478-467.  Hieron  I^  tyrant  of  Syiacose. 

474.  Naval  viotory  of  Hieron  over  the  EtroBcans  off  Gum». 
461-440.  Dncetius,  Prince  of  the  Siculi. 
427-424.  First  expedition  of  the  Athenians  to  Sicily. 

415.  Second  Atlienian  expedition  to  Sicily. 

413.  Destruction  of  the  Athenian  armament 

409.  Himera  and  Selinus  destroyed  hy  the  Carthaginians. 
406-367.  Dionysins,  tyrant  at  Syraoaae. 

406.  Agrigentam  taken  by  the  Carthaginians. 

405.  Gela  destroyed  by  the  Carthaginians. 

403.  Dionysius  destroys  Naxos  and  Leontini. 

897.  Dionysius  clotures  Motva. 

396.  Syracusan  fleet  defeated  hy  the  CarthaginianB.    Lilybnom  founded. 

395.  Himilcon  besieges  Syracuse. 

395.  Tyndaris  founded. 

858.  Tnuromenium  founded. 

357.  Dion  lands  in  Sicily. 

356.  Dionysius  II.  quits  Syracuse. 

853.  Dion  slain. 

846.  Dionysius  returns  to  Syracuse. 

844.  Timoleon  luids  in  Sicily. 

843.  Dionysius  II.  abdicates. 

840.  Victory  of  Timoleon  at  the  CrimisUB. 

836.  Death  of  Timoleon. 
317-289.  Agathocles,  King  of  Syracuse. 

310.  Hamilcar  besieges  Syracuse,  and  Agathocles  invades  Africa. 
288-279.  Hicetas,  tyrant  of  Syracuse. 
286-281.  Pliintias,  tyrant  of  Agni^ntum. 

284.  Gela  demolished  and  Fhintias  founded. 
278*276.  Pyrrhus  subdues  all  Sidly  sava  LilybsBum. 
275-216.  Hieron  H.,  King  of  SyTa*use. 

264.  The  Romans  invade  Sicily.    First  Punic  War. 

263.  Treaty  between  Rome  ana  Syracuse. 

262.  Agrigentum  taken  by  the  Romans. 

260.  First  naval  victory  of  the  Romans  off  Mylsd. 

256.  Naval  victory  of  ttie  Romans  near  Heiaclea. 
250-241.  Siege  of  Lilybseum. 

241.  Naval  victory  over  Hanno.  SicDy  divided  between  Rome  and  Syracuse. 

216.  Hieronymus,  last  tyrant  of  Syracuse. 
214-212.  Sieg^e  of  Syracuse  by  Marcellus. 

210.  Agrigentum  taken.    Sicily  a  Roman  province. 

THE  ROMANS.  b.c.  210— a.d.  466. 

146.  Soipio  A&ioanus  U.  restores  to  Sicily  the  works  of  art  carried  to 
Carthage. 
135-132.  First  Servile  War  in  Sicily. 
103-100.  Second  Servile  War. 

82.  Pompey  takes  possession  of  Sicily. 
75.  Cicero  Quiestor  at  Lllybnum. 
78-70.  VerresPrJBtor  of  Sicily. 

42.  Sextus  Pompeius  takes  possession  of  Sicily. 

86.  Octavianus  oecomes  master  of  tlie  island. 

20.  Augustus  visits  l^ily,  and  establishes  colonies. 
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42.  8t.  Paul  lands  at  Syracuse. 
125.  Adiian  Yidta  Sicily  and  ascends  Etna. 
409.  The  Goths  under  AJaric  attempt  to  invade  Sicily. 
440.  The  Vandals  nnder  Genseric  invade  Sicily. 
4G6.  The  Yandals  take  poswonon  and  drive  out  the  Bomans. 


THE  VANDALS  AKD  GOTHS,  a.d.  466—535. 

480.  Sicfly  ceded  by  the  Vandals  to  the  Goths. 

535.  Beliaarios  annexes  Sicily  to  the  Eastern  Empire. 

THE  EASTERN  EMPIKE;  ajo.  535-941. 

827.  The  Saracens  invade  Sicily. 

831.  They  take  Palerma 

843.  Messina  taken. 

878.  Syracuse  captured  by  assanlt. 

902.  Taonnina  taken. 

911.  The  Saracens  have  entire  possession  of  Sicily. 

THE  SARACENS,  a.d.  941—1072. 

1038.  Maniaces  invades  Sicily,  assisted  by  the  Normans,  bnt  breaks  faith 

with  the  latter,  who  qnit  the  island. 
1061.  Robert  and  Roger  de  Hanteville  invade  Sicily,  and  take  Messina  and 

Troina. 

1071.  The  Normans  take  Catania. 

1072.  Palermo,  the  capital,  taken  by  Robert  and  Roger ;  the  latter  of  whom 

assumes  the  title  of  Count  of  Sicily.       , 
1077.  Tiapani  taken  by  the  Normans. 

1085.  Count  Roger  takes  Syracuse. 

1086.  He  takes  Girgenti  and  Castrogiovanni. 

'  1090.  By  the  capture  of  Note  from  the  Saracens,  the  Normans  complete  the 
conquest  of  Sicily. 

THE  NORMANS,  aj).  1072—1194. 

CoTTim  OF  SiCELT,    HoUSE  OF  HaTJTEVILLE. 

1072.  Roger,  youngest  son  of  Tancred  de  Hautevill& 

1101.  Simon,  eldest  son  of  Roger,  under  the  regency  of  his  mother,  Adelaide. 

1105.  Roger,  second  son  of  Count  Roger,  aftei^ranis  King. 

Kings  of  Sicilt  Ain>  Naples. 

1130.  Roger,  inheriting  the  continental  dominions  of  his  unde  Robert  Guiscard, 

assumes  the  title  of  King. 
1154.  William  I.  sumamed  *'  the  Bad,"  second  son  of  Roger. 
1166.  WilUam  IL,  or  *'  the  Good,**  son  of  William  L 
1189.  Tancredf  natural  sou  of  Ro^er,  eldest  son  of  King  Roger. 
1194.  William  HI.,  second  son  of  Tancred,  deposed  by  Henry  VI. 
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THE  BUABIANS.  a.d.  1194—1266. 
House  of  HoHENffrAUFSN. 

A.D. 

1194.  Heniy  YL,  Emperor  of  Germany,  son  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  claims 
the  crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies  in  virtue  of  his  marriage  with  GonBta]ioe» 
daughter  of  King  Roger. 

Viceroy, 
1195.  Bishop  of  HUdesheim. 

1197.  Frederick  11.,  Emperor  of  Qermany,  only  son  of  Henry  YI.  and  Gon«tanoe. 

1250.  Conrad,  second  son  of  Frederick  II. 

1254.  Gonradin,  only  son  of  Conrad,  under  the  regency  of  his  uncle  Manfred : 

taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Tagliacozzo,  1268,  and  executed  at 

Naples  the  same  year,  by  Charles  of  Anjou. 

Begent, 

1254.  Manfred,  Prince  of  Taranto.    In  1258  he  assumed  the  crown. 

1258.  Manfred,  natural  son  of  Frederick  II. ;  slain  at  the  battle  of  Beneyento. 
126a 

HOUSE  OF  ANJOU,  a.d.  1266—1282. 

Kino  of  Naples  and  SiaLT. 

1266.  Charles  I.,  Count  of  Provence,  7th  son  of  Louis  YIII.  of  France,  and 
brother  of  Si  Louis,  created  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily  by  a  bull  of 
Clement  lY.  He  lost  Sicily  in  1282,  when  the  poople  rose  against  the 
French  in  the  terrible  masslMsre  known  as  the  **  Sicilian  Yespers.'* 

HOUSE  OF  ARAGON.  a.d,  1282—1505. 

KiKOS  OF  SlOILT. 

1282.  Peter  III.  of  Aragon,  and  Lof  Sicily,  chosen  King  by  the  Sicilians  as  hus- 
band of  Constance,  daughter  of  Manfred,  and  sole  heii'ees  of  the  House 
of  Hohenstaufen. 

1285.  James,  sumamed  **  tlie  Just,*'  second  son  of  Peter,  succeeded  in  1291  to 
the  crown  of  Aragon,  by  the  title  of  James  II.,  at  the  death  of  hla 
brother  Alfonso^  and  left  as 

Viceroy, 
1291.  Frederick,  his  brother. 

1296.  Frederick  IL,  third  son  of  Peter,  elected  King  by  the  Parliament  of 

Sicily. 
1337.  Peter  II.,  son  of  Frederick  II.,  crowned  King  in  1321,  during  his  father's 

lifetime. 
1342.  Louis,  eldest  son  of  Peter  IL,  under  the  regency  of  John  Duke  of  Bau- 

dazzo,  his  uncle. 
1355.  Frederick  IIL,  sumamed  *'the  Simple,'*  second  son  of  Peter  11. 
1377.  Mary,  daughter  of  Frederick  IIL,  under  the  regency  of  Artale  Alagona. 

In  1385  she  married  Martin,  son  of  Martin  King  of  Aragon,  and  asdo- 

ciated  him  with  her  on  the  throne  of  Sicily. 
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1391.  Miuiiii  I.  and  Mary.    At  her  death  Martin  snooeedi  to  the  throne. 
1402.  Martin  L 

1409.  Martin  IL,  &ther  of  Martin  L,  and  King  of  Aiagon,  by  whoae  acceeaion 
Sicily  and  Aiagon  were  again  united  under  one  crown, 

Viear  and  Lieutenant 

1409.  The  Queen  Bianca,  of  Navarre,  widow  of  Martin  L 

1412.  Ferdinand  I.,  sumamed  '*the  Just,**  King  of  Aiagon,  son  of  John  I.  of 
Castille  and  Eleanor  of  Aragon,  sister  to  Martin  XL 

Viceroy, 

1415.  The  In&nte  Juan,  Duke  of  Pefiafiel. 

1416.  Alibnao  Y.  "the  Magnanimous,"  King  of  Aragon,  son  of  Ferdinand  the 
Just,  who,  by  the  conquest  of  Naples,  and  expulsion  of  B^n^  d'  Anjou, 
the  last  of  the  French  dynasty,  became  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 

Vicenyt, 

1416.  The  Infante  Juan,  Duke  of  PefiafleL 

The  Bishop  of  Lerida,  and  Antonio  CSardona. 
1419.  Antonio  Cardona,  Ueman  Velasquez,  and  Martin  de  Torres. 

1421.  The  Bishop  of  Catania,  Amaldo  Buggieri  de  Pallas^  and  the 

Baron  of  Saponara. 

1422.  The  first  two  with  Heman  Yelasques. 

1423.  Niocolo  Speciale. 

1424.  The  Iniknte  Pedro,  Duke  of  Noto. 

1425.  Niccol6  Speciale. 

1427.  The  same  with  Quglielmo  Moncada. 

1429.  The  same  two  with  Giovanni  Ventimiglia,  Count  of  Geraci. 

1435.  The  Infitnte  Pedro,  Duke  of  Noto. 

Don  Boggiere  Paruta. 
1440   D.  Giliberto  Ceatelles  and  D.  Battista  Platamone. 
1441.  D.  Baimondo  de  Perelloa 

Kmo  OF  Napus  and  Sicilt. 

1442.  Alfonso  I.  **  the  Magnanimous.**  At  his  death  Naples  and  Sicily  were 
again  diyided,  he  having  bequeathed  Naples  to  his  son  Ferdinand,  and 
Sicily  to  his  younger  brother  John. 

Vieeroy, 
1443.  Don  Lopez  Ximenez  de  Urrea. 

KiMO  01*  SiGXLT. 

1458.  John  XL  King  of  Aragon  «nd  Navane,  brother  of  Alfonso  L 

Viceroyi, 

1458.  Don  Lopez  Ximenez  de  Uirea. 

1459.  Don  Juan  de  Moncada. 

1461.  Don  Bernardo  Bequesens. 

1462.  Don  Juan  de  Moncadik 
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AJ>. 

1463.  Don  Bernardo  ReqneseBs. 

1465.  Don  Lopez  Ximenez  de  Urrea. 

1475.  Don  Qnglielmo  Peralta  and  Don  Gnglielmo  Pajadea. 

1477.  Don  Juan  Caidona,  Coont  of  Prades. 

1479.  Ferdinand  11.  (V.  of  Aragon)  "  the  Catholio,"  son  of  John  II.  of  Aragan. 

Vieeroys. 

1479.  Don  Gaspar  de  Spes. 
1488.  Don  Henian  de  Acufia. 
1495.  Don  Juan  de  la  Nuza. 

THE  SPANISH  DOMINION,  a.d.  1506—1713. 
Kings  op  Naples  akd  Sicily. 

1505.  Ferdinand  **  the  Catholic,"  King  of  Spain,  son  of  John  II.  of  Aragon 
and  Sicily.  By  tlie  Treaty  of  Grsnada,  1 500,  Ferdinand  and  Louis  XII. 
of  France  agreed  to  despoil  Frederick  of  tlie  kingdom  of  Naples,  and 
to  divide  his  dominions  between  them;  but  quarrelling  over  their 
prey,  they  came  to  blows,  and  Gonsalvo  de  Cordoba  secured  the  entire 
Kingdom  for  his  master  Ferdinand. 

Vieeroyi, 

1505.  Don  Juan  de  la  Nuza. 

1506.  Don  Raimondo  de  Cardona,  Count  of  Alyeto. 
1509.  Don  Ugo  de  Moncada. 

1515.  Joanna,  **the  Mnd,"  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who  abdicated 

in  &your  of  her  son  Charles  Y. 

1516.  Charles,  son  of  Joan  of  Castillo  and  the  Archduke  Philip  of  Austria,  and 

afterwards  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  who  in  1554  abdicated  in  faTOor  of 
his  son  Piiilip  II. 

Viceroys. 

1517.  Don  Ettore  Pignatelli,  Duke  of  Monteleone. 
1535.  Don  Ferdinando  Gonzaga,  Prince  of  Molfetta. 
1547.  Don  Juan  de  Vega. 

1554.  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  son  of  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.  by  Isabella  of  Portugal, 
and  husband  of  Queen  Maiy  of  England. 

Viceroys, 

1557.  Don  Juan  de  la  Cerda,  Duke  of  Medina  CelL 

1565.  Don  Garcia  de  Toledo. 

1568.  Don  Francesco  Ferdinando  AteIos  de  Aquino^  Marquis  of  Pescara. 

President  of  the  Kingdom, 
1571.  Don  Carlo  d*  Aragona  e  Tagliavia,  Prince  of  Castelvetrano. 

Viceroys, 

1577.  Don  Marco  Antonio  Colonna,  Duke  of  Tagliaoozxo. 
1585.  Don  Diego  Henriquez  de  Guzman,  Count  of  Albadelista. 
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1592.  Don  Henrigo  de  Guzman,  Goimt  of  Olivarea. 
1598.  Don  Bernaitlmo  de  Caidenaa,  Duke  ofMacheda. 

1598.  Philip  m.  of  Spain,  son  of  Philip  II.  by  his  fourth  wife,  Anne  of  Austria, 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  II. 

Vicerotfs, 

1602.  Don  Lorenzo  Xuares  de  Figneroa  ct  Cordoba,  Duke  of  Feria. 
1607.  Don  Juan  Hernandez  Pacheco,  Marquis  of  Yillena. 
1611.  Don  Pedro  Giron,  Duke  of  Ossuna. 
1616.  Don  Francisco  Lemos,  Count  of  Castro. 

162L  Philip  lY.  of  Spain,  son  of  Philip  HI.  by  Margaret  of  Austria,  sister  of 
the  Em}  ^.ror  Ferdinand  IL 

Viceroy$, 

1622.  Prince  Emanuel  Philibcrt  of  Savoy. 

1626.  Don  Antonio  Pimentel,  Marquis  of  Tavara. 

1627.  Don  Francisco  Hernandez  de  la  Cueva,  Duke  of  Albuquerque. 
1632.  Don  Heman  Afan  de  Ribera,  Duke  of  Alcallu 

1637.  Don  Luis  Moncada,  Duke  of  Montalto — Pregident. 

1639.  Don  Francisco  de  Mello  de  Bmganza,  Count  of  Asumar. 

1641.  Don  Alfonso  Henriquez  de  Cabrera,  Count  of  Modica. 

1644.  Don  Pedro  Faxaido,  Zunigay  Requesens,  Msrquez  de  loe  Yeles. 

1648.  Don  Juan  d*  Austria,  natural  son  of  Philip  I Y. 

1651.  Don  Bodrigo  Mendoza  Boxas  y  Sandoval,  Duca  del  Infantado. 

1655.  Don  Juan  Tellez  de  Giron,  Henriquez  de  Ribera,  Duke  of  Ossuna. 

1660.  Don  Heman  de  Ayala,  Fonseoa  y  Toledo,  Count  of  Ayala. 

1663.  Don  Francesco  Graetano,  Duke  of  Sennoneta. 

1665.  Charlra  H.  of  Spain,  son  of  Philip  lY.  by  his  second  wife,  Mary  Anne  of 
Austria,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  HI.  He  died  without 
issue,  and  b^ueathed  the  crown  of  Spain,  Naples,  and  Sicily  to  his 
great-nephew  Philip  of  Bourbon,  Doke  of  Anjou. 

Vieeroya. 

1667.  Don  Francisco  Hernandez  de  la  Cueva,  Duke  of  Albuquerque. 

1670.  Don  Claudio  Lamoraldo,  Prince  of  lign^. 

1674.  Don  Francisco  Bazan  de  Benavidos,  Marquis  of  Bayona. 

1674.  Don  Frederico  Toledo  y  Osorio,  Marquis  of  Yillafranca. 

1676.  Don  Anello  de  Guzman,  Marquis  of  Castel  Rodrigo. 

1678.  Don  Yinoenzo  Gonzaga,  of  the  Dukes  of  Mantua. 

1678.  Don  Fmncisco  de  Benavides,  Avila  y  Corellas,  Count  of  Santo 

Stefia.no. 
1687.  Don  Juan  Frandsoo  Pacheco,  Duke  of  Uzeda. 
1696.  Don  Pedro  Colon,  Dake  of  Yeraguas. 

1700.  Philip  Y.  of  Spain,  grandson  of  Louis  XIY.  of  France,  claimed  the  crown 
in  right  of  tne  bequest  of  Charles  IL,  but  it  was  also  claimed  by  Leopold 
L  Emperor  of  G^ermany,  for  his  son  the  Archduke  Charles,  as  the  neir 
of  the  elder  branch  of  the  House  of  Austria.  Tlie  war  that  ensued, 
known  as  the  War  of  the  Succession,  lasted  for  13  years ;  and  by  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht^  in  1713»  the  crown  of  Spain  was  confirmed  to  Philip : 
Naples  was  made  over  to  the  Archduke  Charles,  then  the  Emperor 
Charles  YI., ;  and  Sicily  was  separated  from.  Naples  and  given  to  Yictor 
Amadous^  Duke  of  Savoy. 
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A.I>. 


Viceroyi  during  the  War, 

1701.  Don  Juan  Emanuel  Hernandez  Pacheoo,  Dnke  of  Ascalon. 

1702.  Cardinal  Don  Frauoesco  del  Gindioc 

1705.  Don  Isidor  de  la  Oaeva  y  Bonavides,  Marquis  of  Bedmar. 
1707.  Don  Oarloe  Antonio  Spinola,  Marquis  of  BalbabOd. 

HOUSE  OF  SAVOY,  aj).  1713—1720. 
Kino  of  Sicily. 

1713.  Vittorio  Amedeo.  Duke  of  Savoy.  By  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1720.  Sicily 
was  restored  to  the  crown  of  Naples,  and  the  island  of  flardinia  was 
given  to  Victor  Amadeus  in  exchange. 

Viceroys, 

1714.  Ck>unt  Annibale  MafieL 

1718.  Don  Giovanni  Francesco  di  Bette.  Marquis  of  Lede. 

1719.  Don  Niocol6  Pignatelli,  Duke  of  Monteleone. 

HOUSE  OF  AUSTRIA,  aj).  1720—1734. 

King  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 

1720.  Charles  VL,  Emperor  of  Germany,  second  son  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  I. 

Viceroys, 

1722.  Fra  Gioacchino  Fernandez  Portocarrero,  Count  of  Palma. 
1728.  Don  Cristoforo  Fernandez  di  Cordoba.  Count  of  Sastago. 

THE  SPANISH  BOURBONS.  a.d.  1734—1860. 
K1NO6  OF  Naples  and  Sicily. 

In  November.  1733.  Spain.  France,  and  England  declared  war  against  the 
Emperor  Cliarles,  with  tne  view  of  wrestiog  from  him  tlie  kingdom  of  Naples 
and  Sicily.  Don  Curios,  the  younger  son  of  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  by  ElisabeUa 
Famese.  landed  in  Tuscany  at  the  head  of  a  Spanish  army,  marched  on  Naples, 
where  he  was  proclaimed  King  15th  May.  1734,  and  he  was  crowned  in  Palermo 
in  the  same  year. 

1734.  Charles  of  Bourbon,  generally  called  Charles  HI.,  as  he  succeeded  in  1759 
to  the  throne  of  Spain  by  that  title,  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother 
Ferdinand  VI..  when  he  abdicated  the  throne  of  Naples  and  Sicily  in 
favour  of  his  third  son,  Ferdinand,  then  in  his  8th  year. 

Viceroys. 

1734.  Don  Joe^  OartiUo  Albomoz.  Duke  of  Montemar. 

1737.  Don  Bartolommeo  Corsini,  Prince  of  Gismano. 

1747.  EustacheDukeofVicfuiUe. 

1755.  Don  Giovanni  Fogliani  d'Aragona.  Marquis  of  Pellegrino. 

1759.  Ferdioand  IV.,  third  son  of  Charles  IIL,  by  Amelia  Walbuiga,  daughter 
of  Frederick  Augustus  King  of  Poland.  During  his  minority  (1759- 
1767)  the  kingdom  was  governed  by  a  regency  presided  6ver  by  the 
Prime  Minister  Tanned. 
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VieerofM, 

1775.  Don  Maioo  AntoDio  Colonna,  Prince  of  Stigliaao. 
1778.  Bon  Antonio  de  Oortada  y  Brii, 
1781.  Don  Domenioo  Oaraccioli,  MarqiUB  of  'ViUamaina. 
1786.  Don  Francesco  d'Aquino,  Prince  of  Caiamanioo. 
1798.  D(Mi  Tommaso  Fenao,  Prince  of  Luzzi 

On  the  adyance  of  the  French  troops  under  General  Ghampionnet  into  the 
Keapolitan  territory,  in  December,  1798,  Ferdinand,  abandoning  his  continental 
dominioiM,  took  refuge  on  board  Nelson's  ship,  and  was  conveyed  to  Palermo, 
vhere  he  remained  tulthe  peace  of  Ami«nn  in  1802  restored  him  to  his  Neapo- 
litan throne. 

Pretidents  of  the  Kingdom. 

1802.  Don  Domenico  Pignatelli,  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Palexma 

1803.  Don  Giambattista  Patemo. 

Lord'Lieutentmt  of  Sicily, 

1806.  Don  Akssandro  Filangieri,  Prince  of  Cnt^ 

In  January,  >806,  on  a  French  army  tmder  Mass^a  taldng  possession  of 
Naples,  and  proclaiming  Joseph  Buonaparte  Idne,  Ferdinand  again  retired  to 
Sicily,  the  possession  of  which  was  secured  to  him  oy  the  presence  of  an  English 
military  and  naval  force.  From  this  time  to  his  restoration  in  1815,  Ferdinand 
was  King  of  Sicily  alone,  Naples  being  governed  by  Joseph  Buonaparte  and 
Joachim  Murat,  created  Idngs  by  Napoleon. 

Vioar-General  and  Alter  Ego, 

1812.  H  Jt  J3.  Francis  of  Bourbon,  Duke  of  Calabria. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Gasalanza,  1815,  Naples  was  restored  to  Ferdinand,  who, 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  assumed  the  title  of  Ferdinand  1., 
King  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

Lord-LieuUnanU. 

1816.  Don  Niccolb  Filangieri,  Prince  of  Cut5. 

1817.  H.R.H.  Francesco  Duke  of  Calabria,  Vicar, 

1818.  Carlo  Duke  of  Avama,  and  Gioachino  Marquis  Ferrerl 

1819.  H.B.U.  Francesco  Duke  of  Calabria,  Vicar, 

1820.  Don  Diego  Naselli 
Don  Ruggieri  Settimo. 

Don  Antonio  Buffo,  Prince  of  Scaletta,  for  the  Yalle  di  Messina. 
Baron  Colletta,  for  the  Valle  di  Palermo. 

1821.  Don  Yito,  Marquis  Nunziante. 

Don  Pietro  Gravina,  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Palermo. 
Don  Niccolb  f^lano;ieri.  Prince  of  Cut5. 

1822.  Don  Antonio  Luocnesi  Palli,  Prince  of  Campofiunca 
1824.  Don  Pietro  Ugo,  Marchese  delle  Favare. 

1825.  Francis  I.  Duke  of  Calabria,  son  of  Ferdinand  I.  by  the  Archduchess 
Maria  Carolina  of  Austria,  sister  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  n. 

1830.  Ferdinand  II.,  son  of  Francis  I.  by  his  second  wife  the  Infianta  Isabella  of 
Spain. 
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LordrLieuknaaniM, 

A.D. 

1830.  Don  Vito,  MarquiB  Nunziante. 

1831.  H.R.H.  Prinoe  Leopold,  Oount  of  Synumae. 

1835.  Don  Antonio  Luochesi  Pblli,  Prinoe  of  Oampofruioo. 

1838.  Don  Onoiato  Gaetani,  Duke  of  Lanienama. 

1839.  The  Maiqnis  Giusei^  de  Tchady . 

1840.  Field-Marshal  Pietro  YiaL 

Don  Luigi  Nicola  de  Maio,  Dnke  of  San  Pietro. 

In  January,  1848,  in  oonseqnenoe  of  the  miflmle  and  tyranny  of  the  last  three 
kings,  the  citizens  of  Palermo  rose  in  insurrection  and  drove  out  the  Neapolitan 
forties.  In  a  short  time  the  whole  of  Sicily,  with  the  exception  of  the  ci  adel 
of  Messina,  was  in  the  bands  of  the  insurgents,  and  remained  so  till  .>Iay, 
1849,  when,  by  the  aid  of  Swiss  mercenaries,  Ferdinand's  authority  was  re- 
established. From  his  bombardment  of  Palermo  and  Meaaina  be  reoelTed  the 
sobriquet  of  "  Bomba." 

LordrLieutesnafdM, 

1849.  Don  Oarlo  Filangieri,  Prince  of  Satriano. 
1855.  The  Prince  of  Gasteldoala. 

1859.  Francis  n.,  son  of  Ferdinand  11^  by  his  first  wife,. Maria  Cristiiia, 
daughter  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  King  of  Sardinia. 
Francis  continuing  to  exercise  the  same  system  of  oppression  and  cruelty 
which  had  rendered  his  father's  name  execrated  by  his  subjects  and  infamous  in 
Europe,  the  Sicilians,  encouragod  by  the  successes  of  the  French  and  Sardiniana 
agniiist  the  Austrians  in  1859,  and  by  the  annexation  of  Lombardy,  Paima, 
Moilena,  Tuscany,  and  the  Legations  to  the  new  Kingdom  of  Italy,  again  roae  in 
insurrection  in  the  spring  of  1860.  The  attempt  would  have  been  crushed, 
had  not  Garibaldi,  landing  at  Marsala  on  the  11th  May  with  a  handful  of  Cbcci- 
atori  dclle  Alpi,  defeated  the  Neapolitan  troops  at  Oalatafimi,  Palermo,  and 
Miliizzo,  driving  them  from  every  part  of  the  island,  save  the  citadel  of  Mea- 
sina.  Then  crossins:  the  Straits  and  marching  triumphantly  to  Naples,  he 
annexed  the  Two  Sicilies  to  the  new  kingdom  oi  Italy,  under  its  present  sove- 
reign Victor  Emmanuel. 
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§  1.  Fabspobtb. 

Under  the  Boiirbonsy  his  passport  was  a  source  of  continual  annoyance  to  the 
traveller  in  Sicily.  Not  only  was  it  necessary  that  it  should  be  completely 
en  regUy  but  there  was  always  a  doubt  of  his  being  allowed  to  land,  or  a 
proepect  of  his  being  placed  under  surveillance,  should  he  happen  to  possess 
a  name  recorded  in  the  black  book  of  the  police.  To  this  was  added  the 
annoyance  of  a  carta  di  sicurezza  if  he  remained  in  a  town,  and  of  ever- 
recurring  inquisition  if  he  travelled  about  the  island.  Since  the  incorpo- 
ration of  Sicily  with  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  all  stringency  on  this  score  has 
been  abandoned.  On  landing  at  Palermo  or  Messina  the  passport  will 
probably  be  demanded ;  but  it  will  be  returned  on  the  spot,  or  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  will  never  again  have  to  be  produced.  The  traveller  can 
leave  the  island  for  any  Italian  or  French  port  without  troubling  himself 
about  his  passport ;  but  should  he  intend  to  land  at  Civita  Vecchia,  he  must 
obtain  the  visa  of  the  Pontifical  Consul  at  the  port  from  which  he  sails. 

§  2.   CUSTOM-HOXTSES. 

The  officers  of  the  Siicilian  Dogana  are  in  general  civil  and  obliging 
enough,  and  not  disposed  to  stretch  their  prerogative  further  than  a  sense  of 
duty,  relaxable  by  a  fee,  requires.  Travellers  who  forward  their  luggage  by 
sea  to  await  their  arrival  at  a  Sicilian  port,  will  find  the  formalities  attend- 
ins;  its  clearance  at  the  Customs  both  tedious  and  vexatious,  and  they  are 
adivised  to  intrust  this  business  to  some  agent  recommended  by  their 
banker.  Works  of  art  and  antiquities  cannot  be  freely  exported,  and  the 
tourist  who  purchases  such  articles  should  leave  the  shipping  of  them  to 
similar  hands. 

§  3.  MONST. 

The  ciurency  of  Sicily  is  in  a  state  of  transition.  Since  the  annexation 
of  the  island  to  Italy  in  1860,  <^e  decimal  system,  having  the  lira  lialiana 
QT  franc  as  its  xmit,  long  in  use  in  Piedmont,  has  been  adopted  as  the  official 
currency  of  the  new  kingdom.  The  old  coinage  has  been  called  in,  and  the 
copper  coins  have  almost  disappeared,  their  place  being  supplied  by  sous. 
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but  the  silver  coins  of  the  Sicilian  currency,  the  tart  and  its  multiples  up 
to  the  piasira,  are  still  in  circulation,  jointly  with  those  of  the  new  kingdom, 
which  are  precisely  equivalent  to  those  of  France.  Though  official  acoonnta 
are  kept  in  francs  and  centimes,  and  hotel-bills  are  sometimes  made  out 
in  the  same,  the  old  currency  is  still  jgenerally  used  in  the  accounts  of 
bankers,  merchants,  and  shopkeepers.  This  is  productive  of  much  confu- 
sion and  perplexity  to  the  traveller.  He  should  first  learn  ihe  old  currency, 
and  then  its  relative  value  in  the  Italian  or  French  system ;  and  in  this  he 
will  be  greatly  assisted  by  a  little  book  published  by  the  Grovemment,  which 
will  enable  him  to  convert  readily  the  coinage  of  the  one  currency  into  that 
of  the  other — '  Tariffe  Legal!  di  Ragguaglio  delle  Monete  Siciliane  e  Ka* 
politane  in  lire  nuove  Italiane  o  franchi,  e  vice  versa.'  It  costs  1  tar),  aad 
is  to  be  had  at  the  shop  of  Domenico  Cutrera,  400,  Toledo,  in  Palermo. 
The  old  Sicilian  currency  was  as  follows : — 


6  PiccioU 

22 

1  Grano. 

10  Tail 

s 

1  Dacato. 

2  Grani 

s= 

1  Bajoooo. 

12  Tari 

s 

IPiastiB. 

10  Grani 

~ 

1  Carlino. 

30  Tart 

ss 

1  Onza, 

20  Grani 

^ 

ITart. 

There  are  not  coins  in  circulation  answering  to  all  these  values.  The 
picciolo,  like  the  Spanish  maravedi  or  ochavo,  is  merely  nominal.  The  ducat 
and  the  ounce  have  also  long  ceased  to  exist.  Yet  the  importance  of  such 
values  in  a  decimal  system  has  caused  them  to  be  retained  by  bankers  and 
merchants  in  their  calculations,  though  they  are  not  represented  in  the  ac- 
tual coinage.  Such  accounts  are  calculated  either  in  ducats  and  grains,  or 
more  frequently  in  onzfif  tan,  and  grani,  but  always  paid  in  piastres.  The 
term  scudOj  be  it  observed,  so  commonly  applied  to  the  dollar  in  the  Roman 
State,  is  not  understood  in  Sicily,  where  this  coin  is  called  a  piastra.  Pieces 
of  5  francs  are  now  rapidly  coming  into  circulation,  as  well  as  coins  of  2  fr., 
1  fr.,  and  i  fr. 

The  gold  coinage  is  the  Napoleon,  or  its  Italian  equivalent  of  20  francs, 
with  pieces  of  10  and  5  francs.  Gold  is  still  so  scarce  in  Sicily,  that  there 
is  an  agio  of  10  centimes  on  every  Napoleon. 

Travellers  coming  from  Naples  must  be  on  their  guard  as  to  the  relative 
value  of  the  tart,  carlino,  and  grano,  in  Naples  and  Sicily.  In  both  cur- 
rencies there  are  10  grani  to  a  carlino,  and  20  to  a  tart ;  but  each  of  these 
values  in  the  Neapolitan  currency  represents  double  the  value  of  the  same 
nominal  coin  in  the  Sicilian.     Thus 

1  Neapolitan  tart  =2  Sicilian  tart  =85  oentimes  =:  about  Sd,  English. 

1  Sicilian  tart  =   1  Neapolitan  carlino  =   42      , ,         =  about  4d, 

1  Sicilian  carlino  =   }  Sicilian  tart  =  21       , ,         =  about  2d, 

1  Neapolitan  grano  =   1  Sicilian  bajoooo  =     4 

1  Sicilian  grano  =   2  centimes. 

We  will  add,  for  the  assistance  of  the  traveller, 

f.  c. 

1  tart  (Sicilian)     =  0  42 

2  , ,                      =  0  85,  or  17  sons. 
6  ,,                      =  2  55 

10  , ,  (1  ducat)     =  4  25 

12  .,  (1  piastre)   =  5  10 

30  ,,  (1  ounce)    =  12  75 


>  f 
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Oil 

tMl  sn 

i  lira  or  finano 

=     0 

1      4 

1        .• 

=     0 

2      7 

2Iu« 

=     0 

4    14 

5  .. 

=     0 

11     15 

20  y,  or  a  Napoleon  =     1     17       1 

At  the  same  rate  the  English  soYereign  should  he  eqnal  to  58  tai)  16  grani, 
hat  its  Talne,  varying  with  the  rate  of  exchange,  is  seldom  so  high,  and 
sometiioes  sinks  as  low  as  57  tarl  It  is  generally,  however,  worth  ahout 
58  tail  and  a  few  grani.  For  ordinary  purposes  the  tari  may  be  reckoned 
as  equal  to  4  pence,  and  the  onza  to  10  shillings  English. 

§  4.  Weights  and  Meabubbs. 

Since  the  annexation  the  metrical  or  decimal  French  standard  has  been 
introduced  into  Sicily  as  the  ofScial  one  of  the  Italian  kingdom ;  but  the 
old  weights  and  measures  are  still  in  general  use. 

In  long  measure  the  palma,  of  12  oncef  is  equal  to  10|  inches  English  ; 
the  conna,  of  8  palmi,  to  2}  yards;  the  miglio,  of  720  canue,  to  1620 
yards  English.  The  Sicilian  mile  is  thus  much  shorter  than  the  English, 
in  the  proportion  of  81  to  88.  It  is  equal  to  1'4866  kilometre ;  and  a 
kilometre  =  '6726  of  a  Sicilian  mile. 

The  smiare  canna  is  called  a  quartiglio.  The  tomolo  is  nearly  equal  to  a 
rood,  and  the  icUma^  or  16  tomdiy  to  about  4}  acres.  Com  is  sold  by 
the  Bolma^  1^  being  equal  to  an  imperial  quarter.  In  liquid  measure 
the  quartttecioia  rather  more  than  1^  pint ;  the  quartara,  of  20  quartucci, 
is  a  palm  cube ;  the  barile  is  over  7^  gallons ;  the  salma  is  60  gallons ;  and 
the  ooUe^  which  is  a  half-canna  cul^,  contains  240  gallons.  Oil  is  sold 
by  the  eafiso^^  imperial  gallons.  Heavy  goods  are  sold  by  the  rotolo 
and  cantdro  or  quintaie.  l\e  rdtolo  is  the  weight  of  a  quartuccio  of  olive 
oil  at  the  temperature  of  64P  Fahr.  It  is  equal  to  *7934  kilogramme,  or 
!{  Ibw  English.  The  cantdro^  or  100  rdtoli,  is  equal  to  79*342  kilogrammes, 
or  175  lb.  English.  The  Sicilian  pound  oou tains  only  12  oz.;  100  lbs. 
Sic.  =  70  Iba.  avoirdupois,  or  31*76  kilogrammes. 

f  5.  Steamers  to  Sioilt. 

Sicily  may  be  reached  by  steamboats  from  England,  from  Marseilles, 
from  Genoa  and  Leghorn,  from  Naples,  and  from  Malta. 

FVvm  En^nd, — Fine  screw  steamers  of  1100  to  1400  tons  sail  from 
Liverpool  every  week,  touching  at  Gibraltar,  and  either  make  the  round  by 
Mars^les,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  and  Naples,  before  reaching  Sicily,  or  nm  direct 
from  Gibraltar  to  Palermo  and  Messina  on  their  way  to  Corfu,  Ancona,  and 
Trieste.  This  they  do  generally  twice  a  month.  The  fare  from  Liverpool 
to  Palermo  or  Messina  is  16Z.  168.,  provisions  included,  but  not  wines,  &a- 
There  is  no  second  class.  The  accommodation  these  steamers  offer  to  pas- 
sengers is  comfortable,  though  not  extensive ;  the  cabins  in  most  of  them 
are  amidships,  so  that  the  movement  of  the  vessel  is  little  felt,  and  the 
dingreeable  proximity  to  the  screw  avoided.    Their  days  of  sailing  may 
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be  ascertained  on  application  to  Messrs.  Bibby  and  Sons,  21,  Water-street, 
Liverpool,  and  to  Messrs.  Burns  and  Maciver,  1,  Rnmford  Street,  Liverpool. 
The  direct  run  from  Liverpool  to  Palermo  is  generally  accomplished  in 
12  days. 

From  London,  screw  steamers  of  900  tons  are  despatched  by  the  London 
and  Mediterranean  Steam  Navigation  Company  twice  a  week ;  but  they  do 
not  run  direct  to  Sicily,  making  the  round  by  Genoa,  Leghorn,  and  Naples, 
before  touching  at  Messina  and  Palermo.  The  voyage  to  Messina  thus 
occupies  14  days,  and  to  Palermo  16.  On  their  return  to  England  these 
vessels  do  not  make  the  same  round,  but  sometimes  touch  at  the  ports 
of  Spain.    Office,  70,  Cornhill. 

Other  screw-boats  of  smaller  size,  making  the  same  round  to  Messina  and 
Palermo,  but  never  running  to  Sicily  direct,  leave  London  several  times  a 
month.    Office,  38,  Fenchurch-street. 

The  tourist  who  likes  the  long  sea  voyage  may  reach  Sicily  more  expe- 
ditiously by  taking  steam  to  Malta,  from  which  there  are  boats  to  the  eastern 
ports  of  Sicily  twice  a  week.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company's 
steamers  leave  Southampton  on  the  4th,  12th,  20th,  and  27th  of  every 
month,  reaching  Malta  in  about  9  days.  Fares,  1st  class,  201, ;  2nd  class, 
12/.  Merchant  screw-steamers  also  leave  London  for  Malta  four  times  a 
month,  performing  the  voyage  in  somewhat  less  than  a  fortnight.  Fares, 
1st  class,  15/. ;  2nd  class,  10/.  Agents,  Carr  and  Co.,  9,  Fenchurch  Street ; 
and  Jackson  and  Sons,  2,  Billiter  Court. 

From  Marseilles  to  Sicily, — The  boats  of  the  French  Messageries  Imp^- 
riales  leave  Marseilles  for  Malta,  touching  at  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Civita 
Vecchia,  Naples,  and  Messina,  every  Thursday  afternoon,  reaching  Messina 
the  I'uesday  morning  following.  On  their  return  they  leave  Malta  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  and  reach  Messina  the  following  morning.  Other  boats 
of  the  same  Company  leave  Marseilles  every  Saturday  afternoon  for  Con- 
stantinople, touching  at  Messina  only,  which  they  reach  early  on  Tuesday 
morning.  On  their  return  they  call  at  Messina  every  Monday,  and  sail 
direct  for  Marseilles  the  same  evening,  reaching  it  early  on  Thursday 
morning. 

A  boat  of  the  same  Company  sails  for  Alexandria  on  the  9th,  19th,  and 
29th  of  every  month,  touching  only  at  Messina,  which  it  reaches  early  on 
the  third  day.  On  its  return  it  touches  at  Messina  on  the  3rd,  13th,  and 
23rd  of  every  mOnth,  and  sails  direct  to  Marseilles.  The  mail-boat  for  Syria 
and  Egypt  leaves  Marseilles  every  alternate  Saturday  afternoon,  direct  for 
Palermo,  which  it  reaches  on  Monday  afternoon,  leaving  the  same  evening 
for  Messina,  and  reaching  it  the  next  morning.  The  fares  from  Marseilles 
to  Messina  or  Palermo,  by  these  direct  steamers,  are : — 1st  olass^  220  francs ; 
2nd  class,  154  francs  (provisions  included).  Families  of  three  or  more 
persons  named  on  the  same  passport  obtain  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  on 
these  fares.  On  return  tickets,  available  for  four  months,  a  similar  reduo- 
tion  is  made ;  to  families  of  three  or  more  persons  taking  a  return  ticket 
a  reduetion  of  30  per  cent,  is  allowed. 

From  Genoa  and  Leghorn, — Of  late  years,  since  the  annexation  of  Sicily 
to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  direct  steam-communication  has  been  established 
between  Genoa  and  Sicily.  A  boat  of  the  Compagnie  Marseillaise  leaves 
Marseilles  every  week,  touching  at  Genoa  alone  on  its  way  to  Mess^a ; 
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jnkstxQg  to  reacii  Gkmoa  in  24  boara,  and  Messina  in  50  more.  fVires  from 
J(&rseiU»,  Ist  class,  207-70  francs ;  2nd  class,  146  francs.  From  Genoa, 
I^  class,  160  francs ;  2nd  class,  114*40  francs,  provisions  included. 

Another  line  of  sfeeamers  has  been  established  by  the  Societk  Rnbattino, 
from  Genoa  to  Palermo,  tonching  at  Lecrhom  and  Cagliari,  sailing;  every 
Gtber  Wednesday  evening,  and  reaching  Palermo  on  the  Sunday  afternoon 
following. 

A  boat  of  the  Florio  Company  leaves  Genoa  every  Tuesday  night  for 
L^hom  and  Palermo,  reaching  the  latter  port  at  an  early  hour  oq  Friday 
ffloniing.  Fares  (including  provisions)  from  Genoa,  1st  class,  152  francs ; 
2Qd  claas,  112  francs. 

Fnm  Napies, — ^Most  travellers  go  to  Sicily  by  way  of  Naples,  from 
^ich  there  is  frequent  communication  both  to  Palermo  and  Messina. 
The  distance  to  both  is  the  same,  about  58  or  59  maritime  leagues.  The 
K»ts  of  the  VaMry  Company,  or  of  the  Societii  Florio,  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred. For  Palermo  a  boat  sails  every  day  in  the  week,  save  Tuesday  and 
Satinday,  performing  the  voyage  professedly  in  17  or  18  hours.  For  Messina 
steamers  leave  Naples  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays ; 
Imt  those  of  the  Messageries  and  of  Val^iy,  which  leave  on  the  first  three 
ditys,  alone  make  the  voyage  dirept,  the  boats  of  the  other  companies  touch- 
ing either  at  R^gio,  Paola,  or  Pizzo,  thus  lengthening  the  voyage,  which 
should  take  only  17  or  18  hours,  to  22  or  24.  Fares,  either  to  Messina  or 
Palermo  (including  provisions),  1st  class,  84*50  francs  ;  2nd  class,  22*50 
francs;  servants,  11  francs;  open  carriages  or  horses,  45*50  francs  each  ; 
covered  carrii^es,  half  as  much  again.  Children  under  10  years  of  age  pay 
half'&res. 

From  Mfdia, — ^A  boat  of  the  Messageries  Imp4riales  leaves  Malta  every 
Sanday  afternoon  for  Messina,  on  her  way  to  the  Italian  ports  and  Mar- 
seilles, reaching  Messina  in  16  hours.  Fares,  1st  class,  36  francs ;  2nd  class, 
24  fnincs.  A  Florio  steamer  sails  from  Malta  every  Monday  afternoon,  for 
Syracuse,  Catania,  and  Messina,  reaching  these  ports  in  9, 19,  and  26  hours 
(^speetively,  including  a  stay  of  seven  hours  at  Syracuse,  and  of  two  at 
Catania. 

For  information  respecting  the  steamers  that  run  from  or  between  the 
Prions  ports  of  Sicily,  see  the  several  cities. 


f  6.  Batlhoads. 

Railways  are  projected  along  various  parts  of  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  but 
only  one  short  line  of  9  miles,  from  Palermo  to  Bagaria,  has  yet  been 
opened, 

§  7.  Roads  and  Modes  of  Tbaveluno. 

Till  within  a  few  years  the  only  roads  in  Sicily  practicable  for  carriages 
were  the  high-road  across  the  island  from  Palermo  to  Catania  and  Messina, 
with  a  branch  round  the  back  of  Etna ;  and  a  road  from  the  capital  to 
Trapani  on  the  W.  and  to  Termini  on  the  E.  Five  years  ago  there  was  no 
carnage  communication  whatever  between  Palermo  and  the  southern  coast 
The  want  of  roads  has  for  ages  been  a  grievance  complained  of  by  the  people. 
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and  acknowledged  by  the  GK>7erament ;  and  a  tax,  called  the  radiale,  latterljr 
of  3  per  cent  on  all  landed  property  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  lines 
laid  down  for  construction,  ^^as  for  many  yean  levied  by  the  Bourbons  Ibr 
the  improvement  of  communications,  but  applied  to  the  support  of  an  ex* 
trava^ant  military  and  police  establishment^  for  the  suppression  of  liberty 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  most  oppressive  and  odious  tyranny  of  mo- 
dem times.  The  Bourbons,  in  truth,  had  no  desire  to  increase  facilities 
for  travelling,  confessedly  dreading  the  spread  of  ideas  unfavourable  to  their 
own  policy.  Of  late  years,  however,  public  opinion  had  compelled  even  that 
most  absolute  and  obstinate  Government  to  move  in  this  matter,  and  roads 
were  opened  from  Lercara  to  Girgenti,  connecting  the  latter  city  with  Pa* 
lernio ;  from  Caltanisetta  to  Girgenti ;  from  Catania  to  Syracuse,  Noto,  and 
Modica ;  from  Palermo  to  Oorleone  and  Chiusa ;  and  from  Messina  to  Patti. 
Since  the  annexation  by  Garibaldi,  other  roads  have  been  oonij^eted  from 
Trapani  to  Marsala,  from  Termini  to  Cefalit,  from  Modica  to  Bagusa  and 
Vittoria,  from  Catania  to  Caltagirone,  and  from  Caltanisetta  to  Lioata. 

Mail-Coaches. — On  all  these  roads  a  mail-coach  service  is  now  established, 
running  generally  three  days  a  week.  The  fares  are  at  the  rate  of  5  hajocchi 
or  21  centimes  the  mile,  besides  5  hajocchi  for  the  postilion  at  every  relay. 
The  corriera  or  mail-carriage  is  drawn  by  3  horses,  but  additional  beasts 
are  put  on  for  Ion.?  and  steep  ascents.  It  accommodates  only  3  passengers, 
the  fourth  seat  inside  being  reserved  for  the  conductor,  and  will  carry  very 
little  luggage.  Its  rate  of  speed  rarely  exceeds  6  miles  an  hour,  including 
stoppages,  which  are  few  and  short.  Travellers  by  mail  in  Sicily  are  either 
supposed  to  have  no  appetites,  or  to  carry  their  provisions  with  them,  as 
they  will  find  no  meals  prepared  at  any  post-house  ;  and  have  no  time  or 
opportunity  to  get  more  than  wine,  bread,  and  fruit  on  the  road.  Every 
one  travelling  by  this  conveyance  should  order  the  landlord  of  his  hotel  in 
the  city  from  which  he  starts  to  put  up  a  quant,  suff.  of  cold  meat  and 
good  wine  for  the  journey.  A  stock  of  small  change  for  the  postilions 
must  not  be  forgotten. 

Diliyences, — On  some  of  the  roads  of  Sicily  there  are  diligences  as  well  as 
mails,  running  on  alternate  days.  They  carry  3  passengers  in  the  caup^, 
and  3  or  5  in  the  interior,  one  seat  being  reserved  for  the  conductor. 
The  fares  are  the  same  as  per  corriera.  The  rate  of  progress  is  slower,  and 
the  only  intluccment  the  diligence  pretends  to  ofier  is,  that  it  does  not 
travel  by  night ;  though  this,  considering  the  miserable  accommodation  in 
Sicilian  country-towns,  is  but  a  questionable  advantage. 

Posting. — The  charge  for  posting  is  6  tari  a  horse,  of  which  you  must 
take  three,  with  3  tarl  to  the  postilion,  and  1^  to  the  ostler,  at  every  stage, 
in  all  amounting  to  9  francs  45  centimes  per  post.  As  the  \WBt  averages 
about  8  miles,  the  rate,  including  the  tolls  at  the  barriere,  or  turnpikes, 
which  are  also  paid  by  the  traveller,  is  about  1  franc  20  centimes  per  mile. 
The  number  of  passengers  taken  at  this  rate  does  not  exceed  three;  if  there 
are  four  in  the  party,  or  an  unusual  quantity  of  luggage,  4  horses  are  re- 
quisite ;  or,  if  the  Director  of  the  Post  will  allow  3  only  to  be  attached,  he 
has  the  power  to  charge  at  the  rate  of  3^.  The  regulations  for  posting  in 
Sicily  are  about  to  be  assimilated  to  those  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Italian 
kingdom.     See  Handbook  of  Northern  Italy. 

Veiture. — ^l^e  vetture  of  Sicily  are  much  like  those  of  Italy.  They  are  roomy 
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tboosh  not  oomfortable  vehicles,  seating  4  persons,  and  can  be  opened  or 
dosed  at  pleasure.  The  luggage  is  never  placed  on  the  roof,  but  fastened 
on  a  board  behind,  or  in  a  net  beneath  the  carriage.  On  fording  the  Jiumare 
80  often  encxnmtei^  in  Sicily,  the  traveller  must  be  careful  that  his  port- 
zoanteanx  are  not  left  in  the  net.  A  witura  will  travel  from  30  to  40  miles 
or  more  a  day.  The  charge  is  generally  at  the  rate  of  3  to  3^  piastres  a  day 
for  a  carriage  with  2  horses,  and  of  4  to  44  pisstres  for  one  with  3  horses. 
The  journey  from  Messina  to  Catania,  66  m.,  generally  occupies  2  days, 
thoagh  it  can  well  be  done  in  1}.  That  from  Catania  to  Syracuse,  50  m.,  is 
genefaily  made  a  matter  of  2  days,  though  with  good  horses  it  can  be  ac- 
eompdished  in  one ;  but  the  charge  in  such  a  case  is  increased,  on  account  of 
the  extra  wear  and  tear  of  horseflesh.  A  vettura  requires  5  or  6  days  lor  the 
joamey  from  Catania  to  Palermo.  It  is  well  to  have  a  written  agreement 
with  a  veUurino  before  starting,  properly  attested,  though  it  must  be  con- 
Ceased  that  this  class  of  persons  in  Sicily,  being  comparatively  few  and  well 
known  in  the  cities,  are  much  more  trustworthy  and  honourable  than  tl)08e 
of  tiie  same  vocation  on  the  mainland,  especially  at  Naples.  We  must  do 
the  Sicilian  vetturini  the  justice  to  state  that,  though  they  are  fully  alive  to 
the  advantages  of  a  good  bargain,  we  have  never  met  with  an  instance  of 
roguery,  overreaching,  or  incivility  among  them.  They  always  expect  a 
hutmaimano  at  the  end  of  the  ionmey,  and,  though  this  is  stipulated  for,  the 
amoont  is  left  to  the  travellers  generosity  and  appreciation  of  their  conduct. 
On  a  long  day's  journey,  where  there  is  danger  of  being  benighted,  the  tra- 
veller  should  see  that  the  veUurino  has  candles  or  oil  for  the  carriage 
lamps.  He  should  stipulate  that  the  sum  he  apees  to  pay  is  to  cover  the 
tollB  at  the  barrierey  or  eaUne,  as  they  are  called,  and  all  other  expenses  of 
the  rood.  In  bargaining  with  a  veiiurino  for  a  carriage  from  one  town  to 
another,  the  traveller  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  return.  The  vttturino 
rarely  fidls  to  fiU  his  carriage  on  his  way  back,  though  to  less  advantage,  it 
may  be,  to  his  purse.  A  return  carriage  may  be  had  for  i  or  J  less  than  the 
ttsiial  charge. 

Carriage-roads  being  still  rare  in  Sicily,  confined  to  the  centre,  and  to  the 
northern  and  eastern  coasts,  he  who  would  make  the  tour  must  be  pre^iarcd 
for  much  rough  and  tedious  work  in  the  saddle.  Through  the  greater  part 
of  &e  island  communications  are  kept  up  by  mere  bridle-paths  over  rugged 
moontains  and  deserts  of  heath,  or  com.  On  such  tracks  progress  is  neas- 
sarily  very  slow :  and  the  horse  is  less  serviceable  than  the  mule.  1  he 
traveller  has,  however,  his  choice  between  the  saddle  and  the  leittga. 

The  LettigOy  the  keHca  of  the  Bomans,  whatever  its  ancient  form,  is  now 
a  narrow  carriage,  with  room  for  two  persons  only,  who  sit  opposite  to  each 
other  ;  it  is  mounted  on  two  stout  long  poles,  on  the  principle  of  the  palan- 
quin or  sedan-chair,  though  home  not  by  men,  but  between  two  mules,  one 
in  front  and  one  behind,  Uie  poles  being  attached  to  their  saddles  like  shafus. 
The  carriage  is  gaudy  outside  with  painted  figures  of  the  Virgin  and  saints, 
or  souls  in  purgatory ;  but  the  inside  is  generally  shabby  and  dirty.  A 
third  mnle  laden  witii  the  luggage,  and  ridden  by  the  lettighiere,  takes  the 
lead,  and  another  muleteer  walks  at  the  side,  regulating  the  pace  of  the 
mules  and  goading  them  on  with  a  long  spiked  pole.  The  pace  is  from  3 
to  3i  miles  an  hour.  The  motion  is  very  unsteady  and  unpleasant,  resem- 
bling, from  the  centre  of  gravity  being  thrown  too  high,  that  of  a  boat  at 
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sea ;  besides  which,  the  sloping  position  the  TeMcle  assumes  on  aaoeading  or 
descending  throws  the  one  passenger  into  the  other's  lap ;  and  the  ear  ia 
eternally  deafened  by  the  clang  of  innumerable  bells  with  which  the  mulca 
are  decorated,  and  without  which  it  is  said  they  will  not  trayeL  There  is 
also  considerable  danger  of  upsetting  on  very  rugged  ground.  Such  a 
conveyance  is  suited  only  to  females,  the  invalid  or  infirm ;  yet  it  is 
used  in  some  districts  of  Sicily  by  all  conditions  (tf  men.  The  cost  is 
regulated  by  the  price  of  mules  and  labour,  with  some  addition  for  the 
vehicle. 

Mule^raveUing.^^'WheD.  the  tourist  quits  the  high*roads  of  Sicily,  he 
has  no  alternative  but  the  lettiga  or  the  saddle,  and  no  Englishman  wiU  best* 
tate  in  his  choice.  The  mules  of  Sicily  are.  generally  tall  beasts,  of  great 
endurance,  but  slow  pace.  They  are  accustomed  to  creep  with  Ions  strides, 
in  Indian  file,  at  the  rate  of  3  or  3}  m.  an  hour ;  and  this  mode  of  progress 
for  many  hours  a  day  is  very  tedious  and  &tiguing.  The  motion  at  first  is 
most  disagreeable.  The  ridei^s  body  is  worked  backwards  and  forwards  at 
every  step  of  the  beast,  and  so  incessantly  shaken  and  jolted,  that  every 
portion  of  it  suffers  fatigue ;  yet  after  a  few  days  the  stifiness  wears  off,  and 
the  fetigue  is  less  felt.  Uneasy  as  the  motion  is,  it  is  singular  that  it  is 
greatly  conducive  to  drowsiness. 

"  The  acquaintance  which  it  gives  you  with  this  race  is  one  of  the  dia- 
lacteristic  features  of  Sicilian  travelling.  The  mule  serais  to  have  no  sense 
of  fatigue,  of  kindness,  or  of  emulation ;  a  light  or  a  heavy  load,  a  long  or  a 
short  distance,  a  good  or  a  bad  road,  provided  only  the  pace  be  not  rapid,  are 
all  without  the  slightest  effect  upon  the  physical  composure  of  the  mule.  The 
wiry  beast  works  in  his  own  way,  and  in  no  other,  resenting  punishment, 
but  hardly  otherwise  affected  by  it,  and  still  less  aooeasible  by  any  other 
means  of  influence.  Michael  calls  his  mules  '  Pofoo  1  *  when  they  stumble. 
But  they  really  seem  like  Frankensteins  of  the  animal  creation.  Sympathy, 
however,  they  nave ;  and  with  a  feint  yet  wild  and  unnatural  netting  they 
will  sometimes  recognise  relationship." — W,  E.  G, 

In  hiring  mules  the  travello-  should  stipulate  for  a  saddle  as  the  word  is 
understood  in  England,  or  he  will  find  mmself  mounted  on  a  rude  pack- 
saddle  of  unnatural  breadth  and  minus  stirrups,  a  seat  of  which  he  will 
retain  a  feeling  recollection  long  after  he  has  dumoonted.  Ladies'  saddles 
are  to  be  had  in  the  large  cities,  and  must  be  expressly  stipulated  for.  The 
hire  of  mules  varies  in  price  with  the  season.  In  the  winter,  when  there  is 
little  demand  for  their  services  for  agricultural  purposes,  ^ey  mav  be  liad 
for  8  or  9  tati  a  day ;  but  in  the  seasons  of  jdoughing,  and  d  gathering  in 
the  crops,  they  cannot  be  hired  for  less  than  12  or  15  tui  eacdi. 

§  8.  The  Gibo,  ob  Toub  of  thb  Islakd. 

There  are  two  modes  of  accomplishing  the  tour  of  Sicily.  The  first  is  to 
hire  mules  with  a  muleteer  at  a  fixed  price  each  a  day,  ^e  traveller  pro- 
viding for  himself  at  the  inns.  The  other  is  to  take  a  guide,  who  yriH 
provide  mules,  meals,  and  beds  for  a  certain  sum  per  diem. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  Sicilian  travel,  and  know  the  people  and 
the  language,  can  journey  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  by  adopting  the  former 
plan,  or  by  hiring  fresh  mules  from  town  to  town.  In  this  case  the  travelier 
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^cqM  stipulate  that  the  1)east8  are  to  be  entirely  at  his  disposal^  to  go 

Tfuther,  and  halt  when  and  where  he  pleases ;  that  he  is  to  pay  only  half 

price  for  them  on  those  days  on  which  they  rest ;  that  they  should  do  on 

an  areiage  about  30  m.  a  day,  and  on  occasion  as  much  as  40  m. ;  and  he 

^ottld  stipulate  the  number  of  days  of  return  to  be  paid  for,  and  the  rate, 

from  the  town  where  he  intends  to  give  them  up.    For  the  days  of  return, 

die  price  is  usually  at  the  rate  of  {  of  that  fixed  for  working  days.    It  is 

costomaTy,  when  mules  are  hired  at  Palermo  and  dismissed  at  Messina,  to 

pay  for  2  days  only  of  return  at  working  prices.    The  muleteer  values  his 

own  servioeB  at  the  same  rate  as  those  of  a  mule.    The  price  stipulated  for 

is  understood  to  cover  the  tolls  at  the  catene^  and  all  the  expenses  of  the 

mules. 

To  those  travellers  who  study  comfort  rather  than  economy  in  a  Sicilian 
touTy  and  would  escape  petty  annoyances  as  far  as  possible,  we  reoommen«i 
the  second  plan«  Professional  guides  are  to  be  found  at  Messina  as  well  as  at 
Pal^mo ;  but  as  most  travellers  make  the  latter  their  starting-point  for  the 
giro^  we  refer  them  to  p.  8  for  information  respecting  the  guides,  who  are 
alwajB  to  be  found  or  heard  of  at  the  "  Trinacria.''  The  guide  en^i^ages  to 
find  the  necessary  number  of  mules,  and  to  replace  them,  if  need  he,  by 
others  on  the  journey ;  to  pty  the  muleteer,  the  tolls,  and  all  expenses  of 
the  road ;  to  take  the  traveller  to  the  best  hotels,  to  give  him  coffee  in  the 
momiiig  before  starting,  a  breakfast  of  so  many  dishes  at  the  halting-place 
at  mid&y»  and  a  dinner  of  so  many  more  at  night,  with  wine  of  the  country 
a<i  HMum ;  in  short,  to  pay  every  expense,  save  the  buonamano  to  the 
muleteers,  and  fees  to  local  valets  de  place,  at  a  certain  rate  of  payment 
daily.  The  tariff  has  risen  somewhat  of  late  years  on  account  of  the 
advaoced  price  of  provisions,  of  mules,  and  of  labour  throughout  the  island. 
In  the  spring  of  1863  it  was  as  follows  : — 

For  oae  person  alone 6  piastres  a-day. 

For  two  peraoDS 4  piastres  a  daj  each. 

For  a  party  of  three 4  ducats  a-day  each. 

For  a  party  of  four      3  piastres  a-day  each. 

With  a  fuilher  reduction  in  proportion  according  to  the  nimiber  of  travellers. 
The  guide  expects  a  buonamano  for  himself,  in  addition,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  tour  ;  and  he  asks  for  a  written  certificate  on  being  discharged.    He 
also  expects  2  days'  notice  of  discharge,  as  he  lays  in  a  stock  of  pro- 
visions at  every  town.    The  tataveller  is  at  liberty  to  dismiss  his  guide 
when  and  where  he  likes^  on  paying  return-fare  to  Palermo.     It  is  well, 
however,  to  fiix  beforehand  the  number  of  days  to  be  calculated  for  the 
return  from  each  of  the  ports  where  the  traveller  is  likely  to  give  up  his 
mules.    FnMn  Girgenti,  it  should  not  be  more  than  2  days ;  from  Catania 
or  Messina,  3 ;  and  from  Sjnaouse,  4  dayd ;   for  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  mules  by  taking  the  scorze  make  the  distance  much  less  than  by 
the  high-road.    The  return-money  is  paid  only  for  the  miUeSy  at  the  rate 
of  8  tari  a  day  for  each  beast.    The  guides  are  all  cooks,  and  serve  up 
a  far  better  dinner  than  the  traveller  would  be  able  to  procure  by  ordering 
it  at  a  country  hostelry.     For  his  own  security,  it  will  be  well  for  the  tourist 
to  have  a  written  agreement  drawn  up  with  his  guide,  containing  all  the 
necessary  stipulations.    He  should  also  let  the  guide  know  the  precise  route 
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he  wishes  to  take,  or  the  latter  may  consult  bis  own  convenience  rather  than 
his  employer's. 
For  the  route  generally  taken  in  the  giaro^  see  '  Skeleton  Tours.* 

§  9.  Inks  and  Accommodation. 

The  hotels  in  the  chief  cities  of  Sicily — Palermo,  Messina,  Catania^  and 
Syracuse — will  well  bear  comparison  with  those  of  cities  of  corresponding 
size  on  the  mainland  of  Italy.     The  second-rate  towns,  however, — such  as 
Trapani,  Marsala,  Girgenti,  Licata,  &c., — afford  but  poor  accommodation 
for  the  traveller ;  whilst  the  inns  in  the  towns  of  the  mterior  are  with  few- 
exceptions  filthy  in  the  extreme,  and  destitute  of  everything  which  an  Eng- 
lishman regards  as  comfort.    But  comfort,  as  Byron  says,  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected by  folks  that  go  pleasuring.    Brick  floors  unswept  and  covered  with 
filth ;  walls  foul  with  tobacco-juice,  vermin,  and  obscenities ;  sheets  rarely 
clean,  and  often  swarming  with  hungry  occupants ;  towels  that  may  have 
served  a  generation  of  muleteers ;  table-cloths  with  the  stains  of  a  thousand 
meals ;  water  scarce,  and  soap  never  to  be  seen  ;  all  the  appliances  of  the  tahle 
of  suspicious  cleanliness,  and  cookery  only  to  be  stomached  by  those  whose 
confidence  equals  their  appetite  ; — such  are  some  of  the  features  of  Sicilian 
wayside  locaride.    To  these  may  often  be  added  a  roof  which  fails  to  keep 
out  the  rain,  windows  that  will  not  close,  a  door  without  a  &stening,  and,  to 
crown  the  whole,  a  landlord  without  a  conscience.    In  ^cilian  country  inns 
the  traveller  may  expect  less  to  eat  than  to  be  eaten.    He  may,  however, 
sometimes  avoid  one  cause  of  sleeplessness  by  drawing  his  bed  dear  from 
the  wall. 

This  is  the  dark  side  of  the  picture.  Think  not  there  is  no  sunshine  to 
compensate  for  this  gloom.  He  who,  with  youth,  health,  and  enthusiasm, 
enters  on  the  tour  of  Sicily,  will  little  heed  these  discomforts.  The  pro- 
verbial lot  of  the  poor  man  who  marries  for  love  is  reversed  for  him.  He 
may  have  uncomfortable  nights,  but  he  will  enjoy  glorious  days.  Eagerly 
does  he  spring  from  his  couch  in  the  grey  twilight  at  the  call  of  his  guide, 
drinking  in  the  pure  mountain  breezes  with  his  cup  of  coffee,  and  joyfully 
does  he  enter  on  his  day*s  travel,  forgetting  the  petty  annoyances  of  the 
night.  The  grand  or  wild  outlines  of  the  scenery,  enhanced  to  sublimity 
whenever  Etna's  giant  cr^t  of  snow  rises  on  the  view;  the  balmy,  fragrant 
atmosphere;  the  gorgeous  sunshine;  the  tints  of  the  landscape,  ever 
varied  by  the  rich  carpets  of  wild  flowers,  or  the  shifting  effects  of  light  and 
shade ;  the  sapphire  vault  overhead — 

**  Dolce  color  d'oriental  saffiro ;" 

the  amethyst  sea  flecked  with  snow-white  sails — such  nature  alone  is 
enough  to  fill  his  soul  with  admiration,  and  to  quicken  his  pulse  with 
joyous  excitement.  A  delightful  episode  in  one's  life  is  this  short  tour 
through  Sicily,  and  its  enjoyments  will  be  long  fresh  in  the  memory, 
while  its  discomforts  are  soon  forgotten.  He  who  has  made  it  will  fondly 
cherish  in  after  years  reminiscences  of  plains  overflowing  with  wine  and 
oil,  of  valleys  dark  with  orchards,  where  the  luscious  gold  of  the  orange, 
or  the  purple  honey  of  the  fig,  tempted  him  to  linger ;  of  breezy  wastes 
sprinkled  with  the  dwarf-palm  and  myrtle,  where  he  crushed  oat  uagrance 
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It  every  step;  of  mountain  ranges  robed  in  glory  or  shronded  in  purple 

fioooL    He  will  recall  with  ereivrenewed  delight  the  castle  of  feudal  times 

cresting  the  mountain  peak,  the  pine-girt  conirent  gleaming  from  the 

vQoded  slope,  the  tower-capped  hoidland  defying  the  waves,  the  mysterious 

caTem-pieroed  glen,  the  temples  of  old  crowning  the  cli£fa  in  a  majestic 

sDCoesaontof  mins,  or  strewing  the  ridges  in  mighty  mounds.    Even  the 

naked  and   nigged  lava-stream,  dreary  and  forhidding  as  it  is  in  its 

vondeiful  reality,  will  brighten  in  the  view  of  memory,  and  the  sublime 

honoiB  of  the  mighty  volcano  will  assume  a  charm  in  the  recollection. 

Not  so  the  towns  and  villages  he  traverses  on  his  tour ;  they  will  rarely 

be  remembered  with  pleasure.    Seldom,  indeed,  have  they  any  attraction 

for  the  traveller  beyond  that  of  affording  him  a  resting-place  for  the  night ; 

and  he  rejoices  in  the  morning  to  quit  the  squalor,  idleness,  and  misery 

which  parade  them.    Yet  remains  of  mediteval  art  occasionally  arrest  his 

attention,  and  the  habits  of  the  rural  population  at  all  times  furnish  an 

interesting  subject  of  oontemplation. 

*  Nothing  can  be  more  palpable  than  the  whole  anatomy  of  a  Sidlian 
fiHagfi  to  the  hastiest  passer  through  it  Every  door  is  open ;  everv  inha- 
\>itant  without,  or  at  it,  or  in  sight  through  it.  A  shop  or  two  of  wares 
indicated  by  flags  projecting — no  name  or  writing  of  any  kind  on  any 
luHise ;  some  wine-stores ;  some  mills  at  work ;  idways  bread  and  some 
little  fruit  exposed ;  a  solitary  school  of  six  boys,  a  master,  and  a  rod, 
while  there  are  600  in  the  street ;  women  spinning  and  knitting,  a  few 
Itere  and  there  weaving;  children  in  every  degtee  of  approximation  to 
oakedness ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  unemployed ; — such 
are  the  features  presented.  I  never  saw  a  country  with  so  little  of  what  is 
vrittm  in  any  form  exposed  publicly  to  view."—  W.  E.  G. 

The  tourist  will  be  fortunate  if,  in  such  quarters,  he  finds  anything  more 
substantial  than  bread,  eggs,  and  wine.  In  the  Sicilian  country  locanda, 
w  in  a  Spanish  venta^  the  reply  to  the  first  question  of  the  hungry  traveller 
ia,  "What  you  have  biougnt  with  you."  Guests  other  than  carters  and 
muleteera  are  so  rare,  that  no  provisions  are  kept  for  chance  customers ;  and 
if  the  tourist  arrive  late  in  the  day,  his  prospect  of  going  supperless  to  bed 
is  considerable.  Should  he  travel  with  a  guide  on  the  terms  just  detailed, 
he  will  be  spared  all  anxiety  on  this  score ;  but  if  be  is  catering  for  himself, 
he  should  never  omit  an  opportunity  of  replenishing  his  saddle-^be^s.  The 
hread  of  Sicily  is  excellent,  very  like  that  of  Spain,  made  of  the  same  long- 
bearded  wheat,  and  baked  in  the  same  fashion.  In  the  most  miserable 
ullages  it  is  often  superlative.  'The  wine  is  far  more  generous  than  that  <^ 
Italy,  France,  or  Germany,  and  it  is  rue  to  find  a  hamlet  without  drinkable 
^ne.  Meat  is  genially  to  be  had  in  the  towns ;  but  it  is  seldom  other 
than  lamb  or  kid.  Fowls  are  dear,  and  rarely  &t.  Wild  duck  and  other 
Sune  are  sometimes  to  be  proeared  in  the  cool  season.  Goafs  milk  is  to 
^  had  in  the  towns  for  the  mornings  cofiee,  but  not  at  a  later  hour.  Mac- 
patoni  is  generally  to  be  purdiased,  and  the  ewes' milk  cheese  of  the  country, 
m  dednlt  of  a  better,  must  be  substituted  for  Parmesan. 

f  10.  Requisites  for  Travelling. 

M  BO  few  comforts  are  to  be  met  with  in  Sicilian  travel,  the  tourist  must 
cadeavour  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  carrying  what  he  can  with  him. 
[Sic%.]  c 
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First,  as  to  dress.  The  importaDce  of  thick-soled  shoes  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  in  a  land  of  few  roads,  mgged  mountain-paths,  and  beds  of  lava  ; 
yet  it  is  necessary  that  the  nails  be  not  prominent,  or  there  is  danger  of 
slipping  on  the  flagged  pavements,  or  in  climbing  rocky  steeps.  A  light 
waterproof  cape,  to  keep  ofif  rain,  will  be  found  of  great  service.  A  plaid, 
too,  is  invaluable  as  a  cloak  in  cold  weather,  as  a  manket  on  occcsion,  and 
as  a  cloth  to  soften  the  saddle,  which  is  often  distressingly  rough.  Leather 
leggings  ^e  useful  in  wet  weather.  Those  who  would  not  trust  too  much 
to  Sicilian  sheets  should  provide  themselves  with  a  pair  sewn  into  a 
bag,  with  a  string  round  the  open  end  to  tighten  round  the  neck  when  in 
bed.  The  assaults  of  the  vennin  may  thus  be  delayed,  if  not  absolutely 
defied. 

Tea,  which  can  be  purchased  at  the  large  cities,  should  not  be  forgotten 
in  a  Sicilian  tour,  for  *'  nothing,**  it  has  been  truly  observed, ''  is  productive 
of  so  much  Cum  fort,  in  proportion  to  the  space  it  occupies,  as  tea.*'  A  small 
metal  teapot  should  not  be  omitted.  Teacups  are  not  to  be  found  en  route, 
but  the  traveller  soon  learns  to  relish  his  tea  out  of  a  tumbler.  He  should 
make  it  himself,  or  teach  his  guide,  for  tea  is  not  comprehended  in  Sicily  ; 
and  if  he  sends  the  pot  for  hot  water,  it  will  probably  be  returned  with  the 
leaves  scalded,  but  the  tea  poured  ofif.  A  little  brandy  will  be  found  useful 
in  the  tour  of  Sicily.  It  can  be  procured  only  in  the  large  cities.  Coffee 
is  everywhere  to  be  had  at  the  cafds,  but  it  is  weak  and  muddy,  and  the 
traveller  would  do  well  to  carry  a  small  spirit-lamp,  and  make  his  own. 
Butter  is  rarely  mot  with  in  Sicily,  and  the  traveller  who  makes  the  ffiro 
should  take  with  him  a  pot  of  the  excellent  butter  of  Olivuzza,  and  some 
English  or  Parmesan  cheese  for  his  maccaroni.  He  who  would  avoid  the 
necessity  of  using  the  crockery  and  plate  at  the  country  looande  should 
carry  a  small  canteen,  which,  in  the  space  of  little  more  than  a  foot  cube, 
will  contain  everything  he  will  require  for  the  table. 

A  circular  box  measure  of  50  ft.,  and  a  pocketHX>mpass,  must  not  be  for- 
gotten by  those  who  wish  to  study  the  remains  of  ancient  architecture. 

§  11.   SSASOlfS   FOB  TbaVELLINO. 

The  season  for  ti'avel  in  Sicily  is  from  October  to  May.  Few  Englishmen 
would  select  the  summer  months  for  a  tour  through  the  island,  though 
the  lands  of  Southern  Europe,  and  the  outdoor  life  of  their  mhabitants,  are 
to  be  seen  to  most  advantage  at  that  sea^scm,  Snmmer,  too,  is  the  best  time 
iix  the  ascent  of  Etna.  But  in  general  the  English  tourist,  unless  '*  pulveris 
atque  soils  patiens  **  from  a  long  residence  in  hot  climes,  will  prefer  the 
eookr  months.  In  September  the  autumnal  mins  commence,  but  after  the 
first  few  showers,  and  during  October,  there  is  a  delightful  season  for  travel ; 
it  is  the  season  of  the  vintage  and  cotton-crop,  of  rich  tints  on  the  foliage, 
and  richer  sunsets  ;  a  season  with  all  the  brightness  of  summer,  without  its 
oppressive  heat.  Travelling  is  more  expensive,  however,  than  ordinary, 
owing  to  the  great  demand  for  mules  and  labour.  November  is  generaily 
a  wet  month,  and,  besides  the  usual  inconveniences  attending  such  weather, 
in  Sicily  there  is  this  in  addition,  that  the  rains  suddenly  swell  the  fiumare 
into  furious  torrents,  and  the  traveller  nms  the  risk  of  being  detained  for 
days  at  some  wretched  wayside  inn,  until  the  waters  subside  and  the  streams 
become  fordable.    December  is  better,  though  inclined  to  l)e  wet,  stomiy^ 
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irid  cold.     January  is  a  delightfal  month,  charmingly  bright  and  pleasant; 

<idng  indeed  seems  to  come  in  with  the  year,  for  the  almond-trees,  which 

.."ound  on  the  southern  coast,  are  then  in  full  blossom.    The  days,  how- 

.  Ter,  are  inconveniently  short  for  making  the  tour  of  the  island.    In  Febru- 

r.-jand.  March  the  weatiier  becomes  again  somewhat  unsettled,  with  showers 

a  the  foriner,  and  cold,  stormy  winds  in  the  latter  month,  but  with  frequent 

intervals  of  fine  weather.    April  is  not  the  changeable  season  it  is  in  England, 

I  at  fair,  bright,  and  warm  as  an  English  June.    The  cost  of  travelling  is 

taen  increased  by  the  demand  for  labour  to  prepare  the  groand  for  the 

s)wing  of  cotton.    Mav  is  still  brighter  and  warmer ;  and  these  two  months 

are  the  most  delightful  season  for  the  tour  of  Sicily.    The  country  is  then 

-•en  in  all  its  glory.    The  rocky  hillside,  the  barren  heath,  the  corn-slope, 

rmd  gra;%y  m^dow  are  then  all  "  painted  with  delight  ;**  such  a  gorgeous 

Mantle  of  rainbow  hues  surely  Katu re  never  cast  on  any  land  but  this; 

and  the  tourist  is  at  no  loss  to  comprehend  why  the  poets  of  old  represented 

Proserpine  as  gathering  garlands  of  wnld  flowers  in  the  fields  of  Sicily. 


§  12.  Security  of  the  Boads. 

Whatever  the  &ults  of  the  late  Bourbon  Government,  it  had  at  least  this 
merit,  that  it  kept  the  roads  throughout  its  dominions  as  secure  for  the  tra- 
veller as  those  of  Northern  Europe.    On  the  mainland  this  was  ensured  by 
throwing  the  responsibility  of  keeping  the  roads  safe  on  the  several  ccmuni, 
or  towns.     In  Sicily  it  was  effected  by  the  system  of  rural  police,  called 
Companies  at  Arms,  of  which  we  shall  presently  speak.     That  Sicily  is  not 
su  secure  now  as  it  was  under  the  former  regime^  is  not  owing  to  the  same 
Giuses  as  disturb  the  continental  portion  of  the  old  kingdom.    Brigandage 
is  not  carried  on  here  under  the  mask  of  political  disaffection.    There  are  no 
hands  of  reactionists  in  Sicily  in  arms  against  Victor  Enmianuel.    Those 
who  have  taken  to  the  road  are  of  that  class  which  is  ever  looking  out  for 
opportimities  of  robbery  and  violence,  and  which  has  found  them  in  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  island  since  the  expulsion  of  the  Bourbons.    When 
we  bear  in  mind  the  complete  subversion  of  the  old  political  system,  under 
Avhlch  everything  was  done  with  the  strong  hand,  and  the  police  claimed 
the  monopoly  of  committing  outrages  against  person  and  property,  the  sud- 
den transition  from  the  most  abject  political  slavery  to  constitutional  liberty, 
the  almost  entire  change  not  only  of  measures,  but  of  men,  that  has  since 
been  introduced,  it  will  hardly  be  matter  of  surprise  that  the  police  ma- 
chinery has  not  yet  been  got  into  such  thorough  working  order  as  under  the 
lik'urbons.     The  activity  of  the  new  Government  in  apprehending  malefac- 
tors has  been  neutralised  by  its  remissness  in  securing  them.    At  Christmas, 
1862,  a  large  number  of  offenders,  not  less,  it  is  said,  than  127,  contrived 
to  effect  their  escape  in  one  night  from  the  gaol  at  Girgenti,  and  the  roads 
were  at  once  rendered  insecure,  and  outrages  were  daily  reported.    That 
was  an  exceptional  state  of  things,  however,  and  one  that,  with  the  increase 
of  virilance  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  every  day  tended  to  remedy. 
AnoSer  cause  of  insecurity  in  Sicily  under  the  new  dynasty  is  to  be  found 
in  the  conscription,  which  has  now  for  the  first  time  been  enforced,  and  has 
had  the  natural  effect  of  driving  a  number  of  youths  to  the  mountains. 

c2 
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These  renitenti  are  generally  maintained  by  their  friends,  and  are  then 
harmless  ;  but  necessity  has  occasionally  driven  them  to  deeds  of  violence 
that  are  foreign  to  their  character. 

The  reports  of  robberies  in  Sicily  during  the  past  year  have  lost  nothing 
by  circulation.  Though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  such  things  have  occurred, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  they  have  been  exaggerated  and  multiplied  by  the 
fears  of  the  people.  Certain  it  is  that  even  at  the  most  perilous  season ^ 
and  in  the  most  disturbed  districts,  English  travellers  met  with  perfect  im- 
punity. The  outrages  have  been  confined  to  the  mountainous  districts  of 
the  interior,  and  to  the  southern  coast  Not  an  instance  was  reported  as 
occurring  on  the  roads  connecting  the  great  cities  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
island,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Etna. 

Travellers  who  would  avoid  all  risk  of  such  accidents  may  visit  tbe  chief 
cities  and  their  environs  with  perfect  security,  and  may  even  make  the  tour 
of  the  island  by  the  steamers  which  periodically  perform  it,  touching  at  the 
principal  ports. 

Compagni  cfAifni, — The  security  of  the  roads  in  Sicily  is  still  left  to  the 
keeping  of  the  Companies  at  Arms.    This  body  of  rural  police  was  estab- 
lished in  1812,  during  the  English  occupation  of  Sicily  ;  for  at  that  tizno, 
as  for  ages  previous,  the  island  was  so  overrun  with  bandits  that  stringent 
measures  for  their  suppression  were  imperatively  demanded.    To  each  of 
the  24  districts  of  Sicily  a  squadron  of  norse  was  assigned,  by  the  name 
of  a  "  Company  at  Arms,"  under  the  command  of  a  captain  appointed  by 
the  Government,  but  who  selected  his  own  men.    This  system  of  police 
was  abolished  after  the  disturbances  of  1837,  and  replaced  by  Neapolitan 
gendarmes^  who  were  driven  out  with  the  troops  in  the  revolution  of  1848, 
and  the  Compagni,  being  restored,  were  confirmed  in  1849,  on  the  re> 
establishment  of  the  royal  authority.    The  captains  receive  32  tarl,  the 
heutenants  10  tari,  and  the  privates  8  tari  a  day,  paid  monthly.     One 
quarter  of  this  sum  is  kept  back  till  the  end  of  the  year,  in  order  to  meet 
all  contingent  demands ;  for  both  officers  and  men  are  hold  responsible  for 
all  highway  robberies  committed  within  their  respective  districts  between 
sunrise  and  sunset,  and  the  captains  have  further  to  give  security  of  2000 
onze  to  the  Government  on  the  same  account.    Out  of  their  slender  pay 
the  men  have  to  purchase  and  keep  a  horse,  and  find  their  uniform  ;  but 
the  Government  provides  them  with  carbine,  sword,  and  pistols.    By  living 
in  the  country  towns  and  villages  they  learn  all  the  bad  characters  ;  and  if 
a  robbery  be  committed,  they  know  where  to  look  for  the  property.    It  is  a 
singular  system  of  police,  peculiar  to  Sicily,  which,  by  the  identity  of  inter- 
ests secured  by  the  common  responsibility,  has  in  ordinary  times  ensured 
the  safety  of  the  roads. 

§  13.  Skeleton  Toubs. 

The  tour  of  the  island  may  be  very  well  accomplished  in  a  month,  pro- 
vided the  traveller  does  not  stay  more  than  a  day  or  two  in  any  place.  The 
following  is  the  usual  tour ;  the  hours  show  the  time  required  to  accom- 
plish the  distance  on  mules.  The  asterisks  mark  the  sites  where  the 
tourist  should  sleep.  It  is  usual  to  start  from  Palermo,  and  proceed  as 
follows  :-^ 
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liii 


Pafermo   . 
Pirtenioo 


*Txapaiii 
Ettx 


Campobdlo 
^Otttelvetnmo  .. 
Sdiniis  (1  day) 


•  *      •  • 


Monte  Allegro . . 
^Gii^enti  CU  ^y)   •• 

Licata       

*TerraxiOTa 
Vittoria  ••      ..    . .. 

Modica    . . 
Is{Mca 
RoBoltni    .. 
♦Noto 
La  Pizzata 


•  •      f  • 


»• 


'Mflea 

Hoiixv. 

1 

t 

MUcs. 

HmxHw 

& 

11 

s.      v. 

•  • 

. 

• 

i^Syracuse  (2  dajB)   . . 

22 

6       0 

19 

5 

30 

♦Lentini    .. 

32 

9       0 

13 

3 

30 

♦Catania  (1 J  day)     ,. 

18 

4    80 

9 

2 

30 

!  Etna  (2  days) 

•  ■ 

■  • 

22 

6 

0 

{♦Giardini 

33 

9     30 

•  « 

•  • 

'  Taonnioa 

•  • 

•  • 

18 

5 

0 

♦Messina  (1}  day)    .. 

33 

10      0 

12 

3 

30 

♦Spadafora 

17 

5      0 

8 

2 

15 

Miiazzo 

7 

2       0 

4 

1 

0 

Barcellona 

8 

2     15 

8 

2 

30 

♦Tindaro 

12 

3     30 

22 

6 

0 

PatU       

6 

2      0 

22 

6 

0 

♦Brolo       

14 

4      0 

20 

5 

30 

St.  Agata 

18 

5      0 

14 

4 

0 

♦Santo  Ste&no  .. 

21 

6      0 

12 

3 

30 

♦Cefalu 

24 

7  :o 

18 

5 

0 

'  Himei-a 

15 

4      0 

18 

5 

0 

♦Termini 

9 

2     30 

15 

4 

0 

Solaqto    .^      .. 

•  « 

•  • 

7 

2 

0 

Bf^;aria 

•  • 

•  • 

5 

1 

45 

♦Palenno  ,, 

25 

6     30 

a 

1     2 

SO 

9 

.     2 

30 

Total  miles 

597 

•  • 

•  •  * 

•  • 

'    •  •                                •            • 

Or  600  m.  aooomplished  in  22  days  of  actual  travel,  at  the  average  rate  of 
27  m.  a  day,  exclusive  of  visits  to  objects  a  little  off  the  road.  This  leaves 
8  or  9  days  for  rest,  and  the  ascent  of  Etna,  which  will  require  two.  This 
tonr  may  be  shortened  by  2  days  by  omitting  Trapani  and  Marsala,  and  pro- 
ceeding from  Alcamo  and  Segeste,  through  Calatafimi,  Vita,  and  Salemi, 
to  Gastelvetrano,  36  m.,  which  may  be  aooomplished  in  10^  hours,  ex- 
clusiye  of  the  time  spent  at  Segeste. 

The  tonr  may  also  be  greatly  shortened,  and  rendered  less  expensive,  by 
dismissing  the  mules  at  Syracuse,  and  proceeding  to  Catania  and  Messina 
by  carriage  or  steamboat,  returning  thence  to  Palermo  by  steam. 

In  the  above  table  we  have,  allowed  the  shortest  possible  time  for  seeing 
the  various  points  of  interest.  Should  the  traveller  wish  to  sketch,  take 
architectural  measurements,  geologize,  or  botanize,  he  must  devote  much 
more  than  a  month  to  the  tour. 

By  this  tour,  nothing  is  seen  of  the  interior  of  the  island,  which  is  full  of 
interest,  antiquarian  nnd  picturesque.  The  west  and  south  coasts  in  point 
of  scenery  are  the  tamest  portions  of  Sicily,  though  they  have  a  few  spots 
of  much  attraction  in  that  respect,  as  Trapani,  Sciacca,  Girgenti,  Licata. 
But  the  tourist  might  well  deviate  from  the  beaten  track,  and  leave  the 

southern  ooasi  at  Qirgentij  thus : — 

Days.    , 

Palermo  fo  Alcamo  ..      ..      1 

Alcamo,  by  S^este,  to  Castelfetrano       1 

Gastelvetrano,  by  Ounpobello  and  Selinunte,  to  Sciacca  ..      ••      .•      ..     1 
Sdacca  to  GirgchU 1 
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Girgenti.     Stay        2 

Girgenti,  by  Farara  and  CaDnigatl,  to  Caltanifietta 1 

Caltanisetta  to  CastrogioTanni 1 

Here  the  tourist  may  dismiss  his  mules,  as  he  is  on  the  high 
road,  and  can  proceed  by  carriage  as  far  as  Messina. 

CastrogioTanni  and  Calasdbetta.    Stay 1 

Oastrogiovannt  to  S.  Filippo 1 

S.  Filippo,  by  Gentorbi,  to  Adem6 1 

Ademd  to  Catania t 

Catania.     Stay,  and  ascend  Etna,  if  the  weather  be  fine  . .      3- 

Catania  to  S3naciue,  by  Lentini       2 

Syracuse.     Stay       2 

Betum  to  Catania  by  steamer,  a  few  hours, 

or  by  way  of  Agosta  on  mules » 1 

Catania  to  Giardini,  with  excursion  to  Taoimina     ..      ..      ..      ..      ..  1 

Giardini  to  Messina • 1 

Messina  and  environs       . .      . '.      3 

The  northern  coast  to  Palermo  by  land,  7  days,  for  which  freeh  mules 
must  be  hired-  at  Messina ;  or  by  steamer,  which  touches  at  the  most 

pictui^esque  spots,  and  at  Lipari ,      ..  1 

Palermo  and  environs      i.      ..  5 

31 

CUissical  Tour  through  SicUy. 

Palermo  to  Alcamo ,.      ..  i 

Alcamo,  by  Segeste  (temple  and  theatre),  to  Trapani  {Drepanum)        . .  1 

Visit  to  Monte  S.  Ginliano  (^ryx — ^walls  and  site  of  temple)        ..      ..  I 

Trapani  to  Marsala,  ylaiting  S.  Pautaleo  (Jiotyd)  on  the  way        ..      ..  1 

Marsala  (Xt?j/6awn)  to  Castelvetrano      ..  1 

Excursion  to  ancient  quarries  at  Campobello,  and  to  Selinunte  {^SeUims — 

7  temples) r 1 

Castelvetrano    to  Sciacca  (^ThermcB  Selinuntfnoi — baths  in  Monte  S. 

Calogero)     ..      ..      , .,      ,,      .,  i 

Sciacca,  by /Terac^^a  IfiTtoa,  to  Girgenti         ..      ,. 1 

Girgiinti  {Affngentum — temples  and  tombs).    Stay,  at  least . .      ..      ».  2 

Girgenti  to  Caltanisetta  (ancient  tombs  on  road) 1 

Caltanisetta  to  CastrogioTanni         ,      ..  1 

Castrogioranni  (^nna— site  of  temple  and  tombs),  and  excursion  to  the 

hike  {Lactts  Pergusa) 1 

CastrogioTanni,  by  Asaro  {Assorus),  to  S.  Filippo  (Aggriuni)        ..      ..  1 

S.  Filippo,  by  Centorbi  (Ctm^tir^x?),  to  Ademd  (^d^Yinufn)  ..      ..  1 

Ademd,  by  Licodia  {jEtnd)  and  Patemo  {Hylia),  to  Catania  {Caiand)  1 
Catania,  by  Palagonia,  Mineo  {Menas)t  and  Lago  de*  Palid  (Xocus  Po/t- 

coru;/i),  to  Caltagirone ,      ,,      ,,      .,  1 

Caltagh-one  to  TeiTanova  (6f«/a — ^remains  of  temple)      1 

Ternmova,  by  Camarana  {Camarina  and  lake),  to  Scidi  {Casinenoi)  . .  1 
Scidi  to  Modica  {Motyca),  Ragusa  {Hybfa  Mmor),  and  Caya  d'Ispica 

("rock-city") 1 

Modica  to  Noto,  the  Asinarus,  La  Pizzuta,  and  Sehntt ..      ..      .«      ..  1 

Koto  to  Sjrracuse,  crossing  the  ^riiuiBttf  and  CIixcjjparKi    • 1 

Syracuse  and  euTirons      3 

Excursion  to  Palazzolo  {Acrw — ^theatre,  odeum,  tombs),  and  Pantalica 

(*•  rock-dty,"  J?r6e«M»),  returning  by  the  Jnapw 2 
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Days. 

Sjncase,  by  Megara  Hyblaa,  to  Lentini  (Zeoniwi)      1 

Lentini  to  Catania | 

Gaiama  (theatre,  amphitheatre,  baths,  &c.)  and  Etna  (Tower  of  the 

PhUoKipher)         3 

Oatania,  bj  Gkpo  Schiad  {Ntuos),  to  Giardini  and  Taoimina  {Tintrv' 

mennan — ^theatre,  naumachia,  tombs,  &c.) 1 

GianUni  to  Messina  {SScmde  or  Meaaana) 1 

UeBina  and  enriroDS       2 

Mfina  to  Whaxo  ( Jfyte) 1 

Milaazo,  by  Tindaro  {7)fndant — theatra,  gymnasium,  &c.)i  to  Fatti     ..  1 

Patti,  bj  S.  MaiTo  (iU/aMyrmim),  to  Sta.  Agata 1 

Sta.  Agata,  by  S.  Fratello  (Altmtiwn)  and  Caronia  ( Calacte\  to  Santo  Stefano  1 

Slo.  StefiuM),  by  Tusa  {Alcoa)  and  Pollina  (^ApoUcmia\  to  Cefalii   . .      . .  1 
Cefidti  (CSepAaJbxfitcm— -Cyclopean  structure  on  mountain),  by  Himera,  to 

Termini        ..      ., 1 

Tennini  {Thermce  ^tm«r&fiMS— amphitheatre,  tombs,  aqueduct,  &c.),  by 

Solanto  (5!o/J^),  to  Palermo  (PaMormus) 1 

Mediaeval  Tour  through  Sicily; 

The  remains  of  Saraoenic,  Konnan,  and  Gothic  architectnre  are  so  nii- 
menms  in  Sicily,  that  it  would  require  several  tours  to  include  every  object 
of  interest.  We  will  endeavour,  however,  to  sketch  out  ono  which  shall 
comprise  all  the  most  remarkable  sites.  The  time  we  have  allowed  is  that 
required  to  see  the  medissval  antiquities  only  of  the  several  sites,  leaving 
out  of  consideration  the  other  objects  of  interest :— > 

Days. 

Pblermo  and  environs,  indodiog  Monreale,  Baida,  Monte  Caputo,  &c.     . .     5 

Pdermo,  by  Calatubo,  to  Alcamo 

Alcsmo,  by  Calatafimi,  to  Trapani 

Trspani  and  Monte  S.  Gioliano^  to  Marsala 

Maraala,  by  Masara,  to  Saltmi       

Salmu  to  Ginliana   ..      ..     • 

Giuhana,byCaltabeUotta,toSGiMca  * 

Sciaoca  to  Girgenti    .. .. 

Girgenti,  by  Favaia  and  Naro,  to  Caltanisetta 

Caltanisetta,  by  Pietrapenia  and  Barrafranca,  to  Piazza        

Piazza  to  CastrqgioTanni  and  Calsscibetta        

Castiogioranni,  by  Leonforte,  to  Nicosia 

Nicosia,  by  Troina,  to  .Bronte  ..      •• 

Bronte  to  Maniace  and  Rsndazzo 

Randazzo,  by  Malragna,  Castiglione,  and  Caltabiano,  to  Giardini     • . 

Giaxdim,  by  Taormina,  Savocm,  Fiumedinisi,  Abbey  near  Itala»  Scaletta,  to 


Mcanna  and  La  Badiazza 

Messina  to  Syracuse  by  steamer       

Syracuse  to  Ostania  b  v  steamer       

Gitania,  by  Motta  and  Patern5,  to  Adem6      

Adem6,  Ponte  Carcad,  S.  Filippo,  to  Nicosia 

Nicosia,  by  Sperlioga,  Gangj,  Petralia,  to  Polizzi     

Polizzi,  by  Caltavuturo,  Sclafani,  CoUesano,  to  Cefald    . . 

Cefidti  to  Termini * 

Termini,  by  Caocamo  and  Ciminna.  to  Villafi-ate 

Villafrate,  by  Diana,  Baths  of  CefalA,  and  MiMlmeri,  to  Paleimo 


:'iM 
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Oeclogical  Tour  through  Sicily. 

The  following  tour  is  sabstaxrtiaUy  Uiat  sketohed  by  Dr.  Daabeny,  as  one 
that  will  give  the  geobgist  ajs  complete  a  view  as  possible,  in  a  short  time, 
of  the  physical  structure  of  the  island.  The  objects  en  route  have  in  many 
instances  been  added. 

Days. 
Palermo— Bone-caverDS  of  S.  Giro  and  Mondello,  Grotto  at  Baida.     Carea 

ia  the  clifis  beneath  M.  Pellegrino       ..      ..  1 

Pnlermo,  by  SferracaTallo  and  Carini  (bone-cave),  to  Alcamo . .      , ,      . .  1 

Alcamo  to  Trapani,  by  Segeste  (hot  springs) 1 

Ti'apani  (Monte  San  Giuliano)  to  Marsala        1 

Marsala  (recent  brecda  well  seen  here),  by  quarries  of  Campobdlo,  to 

Castelvetrano        1 

Castelvetrano,  by  ruins  of  Selinua,  to  Sdaoca.     (Near  Sdacca,  Monte  S. 

Calogei-o,  with  the  Baths  of  DsedaluF) 1 

Sciaoca  to  Monte  All^ro  (beoLs  of  selenite),  visiting  the  sulphtzr-mines  o£ 

Cattolica       1 

Monte  All^o  to  Girgenti        1 

Girgenti,  by  Le  Macc^ube  (air  volcanoes),  Comithii  (sulphur-mines),  and 

Le  Grotte,  to  Caltanisetta 2 

Caltanisetta  (mod-volcaao  at  Terra  Pilata),  by  sulphur-mines  of  Gesii 

Longo,  and  extinct  crater  of  Capo  d'ArsOr  to  Castrogkyvaiuu  1 

Oastrogiovanni,  excursion  to  Alimena  (mines  of  rock-salt)       1 

Castrogiovanni,  by  vale  of  Enna,  to  Cidtagirone      ..  1 

Caltagirone,  by  Vizzini  (bed  of  oysters  between  beds  of  lava),  to  Palazzolo  1 

PaJazKolo  by  Hagusa  (bituminous  rock),  to  Modica 1 

Modica,  by  Cava  d'lspica  (artificial  caves),  to  Pachino 1 

Pachino,  to  rocks  of  Capo  Passaro,  return,  and  proceed  to  Noto  1 

Noto  to  Syracuse  (quarries,  and  caves  in  clitis  oif  Aoradina) 1 

Syracuse  to  Sortino  (caves  of  Pantalica)  and  Monte  Sta.  Veoem     . .  1 

Sortino  to  I^entini ..      '. 1 

Lentini  to  Minoo  (Lago  Naflia)  and  Pakgonia  (lavas) 1 

Pidagonia  to  Catania        ..      ..^ 1 

Catania  to  summit  of  Etna  and  return    ..      2 

Catania  by  Cyclopean  Isles,  and  Aci  Reale  (La  Scalaoea,  and  Grotta  deUe 

Colombo)  to  Zafllarana 1 

Zafliirana  to  Val  del  Bove,  and  return  to  Catania 1 

Catania,  by  Motta  and  Patem6,  to  Adem6 

Ademo  to  Salto  del  Pecoraro,  return  and  proceed  to  Randaszo  1 

Randazzo,  by  P.  Freddo  and  mud-volcanoes,  to  Giardini         1 

Giardini,  by  Taormina,  Fimnedinisi  (mines),  and  AH  (hot  springs),  to 

Messina ] 

Messina  to  Milazzo  (examine  the  promontory)         . .      . . I 

Milazzo  to  Giojoea,  by  Tyndaris       1 

Giojosa  to  Santa  Agata I 

Santa  Agata,  by  S.  Fratello  (bone-cavern),  to  CeBoAh      I 

Cefalti  to  Termini  (hot  springs)      1  , 

Termini  to  Palermo,  by  Bagaria  (recent  brecda) 1- 
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Few  tourists  visit  Palermo  who  do 
not  approach  it  by  sea. 

The  approach  from  this  side  is 
won^rfully  fine.  It  is  thus  described 
by  Goethe : — "At  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  we  got  into  the  harbour, 
wliere  the  most  lovely  and  enchaating 
view  met  our  eyes :  the  city  lying  to 
the  N.,  at  the  foot  of  a  high  mountain, 
beneath  a  sun  just  past  its  meridian 
lustre ;  the  side  of  the  buildings 
opposite  to  us  in  shadow,  clearly  de- 

[Sicfly.] 


fined  and  illumined  by  the  reflected 
lights.  On  the  rt.  Monte  Pellegrino, 
with  its  graceful  forms  in  the  most 
intense  light ;  on  the  I.  the  wide,  out- 
stretched shore,  with  its  bays,  promon- 
tories, and  headlands.  What  farther 
gave  the  most  delicious  character  to 
tlie  scene  was  the  young  green  of  the 
graceful  trees,  whose  tops,  lit  up  from 
behind,  waved  to  and  fro,  sparkling 
over  a  background  of  dark  grey  build- 
ings, like  large  clusters  of  vegetable 
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glowworms.  A  transparent  atmo- 
sphere gave  a  blue  tone  to  all  the 
snadows.  The  air  was  soft,  warm, 
and  fragrant ;  the  wind  tepid  and 
balmy.  ...  No  words  can  express  the 
aerial  brilliancy  wliich  floated  around 
the  coasts  as  we  approached  Palermo. 
The  clearness  of  contour^  the  softness 
of  the  whole,  tho  tender  blending  of 
tones,  tho  harmony  of  heaven,  earth, 
and  sea — he  who  has  once  seen  it  pos' 
sesses  it  for  life.  Kow  I  understand 
Claude  Lorraine,  and  have  some  hope, 
even  in  my  northern  home,  of  being 
able  to  bring  beforo  my  mind  some 
faint  shadowy  images  of  this  delicious 
abode." — Tranelation  by  Mrs,  Austin, 

Here  is  anot&er  pictuto  drawn  by  a 
French  pencil : — "  From  the  deck  of 
our  steamer  we  could  trace  the  bay 
as  it  penetrated  inland,  bounded  by 
verdant  shores.  At  the  extremity  of 
this  gnl^  between  the  leafy  eminences 
of  Olivuzza  and  La  Flora,  rose  Pa- 
lermo, with  its  crowded  shipping,  and 
those  rounded  domes  and  slender 
spires  which  give  it  something  of  the 
character  of  an  eastern  city.  The 
sombre  masses  of  green  in  the  more 
distant  parts  of  the  landscape  indi- 
cated the  site  of  tlie  groves  of  orange, 
lemon,  and  carob-trees,  which  ter- 
minate the  Gonca  d'  Oro.  Glancing 
upward  along  the  mountain  slopes, 
we  descried  Monreale,  with  its  ancient 
cathedral,  while  liigh  above,  in  the 
remote  background,  rose  the  ma^fi- 
cent  mountain  range,  which  encircles 
this  rich  landscape  as  in  a  frame,  and 
stretches  for  many  miles  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  island.  Bising  in  six 
distinct  slopes,  these  mountain  chains 
exhibit,  at  an  altitude  of  more  than 
4000  ft.  above  tho  sea,  their  rugged 
sides  and  sharply-defined  peaks,  still 
covered,  when  we  first  saw  them,  with 
the  winter's  snow.  Sloping  downward 
in  a  semicircle,  as  if  to  embrace 
and  defend  the  open  valley  at  their 
base,  these  Alpine  ranges  project  on 
cither  side,  at  10  m.  distemoe  from  one 
another,  far  into  the  sea,  terminating 
on  the  1.  in  Capo  Za^rana,  which 
protects  with  its  compact  masses  the 
pulacos  of  Bagaria,  and  on  tho  rt.  in 
the  Capo  di  Gallo,  whose  bright  lime- 


stone summit  glittered  in  the  li^li^ 
more  than  1800  ft  above  our  heau.s  ; 
and  in  Monte  Pellegrino,  among  whose 
precipices  winds  the  steep  road  lead- 
ing to  Santa  Rosalia's  Cave.  Sheltered 
by  these  colossal  bulwarks,  the  surfaco 
of  the  bay  reflected  as  in  a  mirror  tho 
image  of  Palermo  la  Felice  slumber- 
ing in  a  balmy  atmosphere." — A.  JDe 
Quatrefages. 

Skirting  the  base  of  tho  beetling  pre- 
cipices of  Monte  Pellegrino,  with  the 
statue  of  the  tutelar  saint,  Rosalia,  on 
the  verge  liigh  above  your  head,  you 
pass  the^  lighthouse,  and  cast  anchor 
in    the  'port.    When  the  vessel  has 
obtained  pratique,  you  are  at  liberty 
to  land,  having  first  obtained  a  printcil 
receipt  for  your  passport    Your  lug- 
gage  is  then    conveyed  to  the  Do- 
gana,  or  Customs,  on  the  beach  hard 
by,  the  boat  fare  to  which  for  each 
passenger,  including  luggage,  is  2  tari. 
Here  vehicles  are  usually  in  waiting 
to  convey  you  to  the  hotels,  which  arc 
1}  m.  distant,  the  fare  for  a  carriagi) 
with  a  single  horse  being  2  taii ;  for 
one  with  2  horses,  4  tarl,  with  some- 
thing additional  for  luggage.    Or,  if 
the  sea  be  smooth,  you  can  cross  to 
the  Marina  in  a  boat*  the  fare  with 
luggage  and  porterage  to  the  hotel 
bemg  2  tari  for  each  passenger.    In 
either  case  at  the  city  gates  you  will 
be  stopped  by  a  doganiere,  not  in- 
quisitive, but  importunate,  whose  re- 
quest for  '*a  bottle"  may  be  satisfied 
by  a  tari,  or  even  by  half  that  amount. 
Sometimes  at  the  Sanif^i,  or  landing- 
place,  you  encounter  another  official, 
who  also  expresses  his  desire  to  drink 
your  health,  and,  if  anxious  to  save 
time,  you  wUl  satisfy  his  thirst. 

Hoide.— The  "  Trinacria,"  14,  Via  di 
Butera,  is  wltliout  question  the  first 
hotel  in  Palermo  and  in  Sicily.  It 
stands  in  the  best  position  in  the  cit}\ 
commanding  an  enchanting  view  of 
the  sparkling  bay  with  its  grand  boun- 
daries, Monte  Pellegrino  and  Capo 
Zaflarana,  of  the  Lipari  Isles  dim  and 
grey  on  the  horizon  in  front,  and  even 
of  Etna,  whose  snowy  crest  may  he 
seen  when  free  from  clouds,  tliough  at 
the  distance  of  much  more  than  100  ni., 
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«^amig  over  the  intenrening  mountains 
•frtood  the  isthmus  of  Bagaiia.    From 
tiie  terraced  roof  of  the  inn  the  view 
^if  the  city  and  the  encirclmg  moun- 
i^m  is   alao  saperb.    Tho  Trinacria 
^23  erected  a  few  years  since  expressly 
(if  an  hotel,  and  contains  more  than 
f"^}  bedrooms,   besides   spodons   and 
c'ell-funiislied  sitting-rooms  on  every 
door,  aU  of  -which,  as  well  as  the  bed- 
chambers   orerlooking  the  sea,  haye 
iirepJaces,  and  are  carpeted.    The  cui- 
>iae  is  excellent ;  table-d*hute  from  4 
r>)  5  p.if  ^  according  to  tho  season.  Hot 
and  cold  baths  may  be  had.  in  the 
Itotel.     Salvator  Bagnsa   is  a  model 
1  mdlord,  ever  at  bis  post,  nnfidling  in 
Lis  attentiona  to  his  guests,  and  in  his 
f-Ddeavoors  to  make  arrangements  for 
thpir  comfort  and  convenience.    Hav- 
iug  travelled  with  English  famiUes  in 
l.ii  younger  days,  he  not  only  speaks 
«iar  language  fluently,  but  understands 
«»ur  wants  and  how  to  provide  for  tbem. 
Under  such  auspices  the  Trinacria  is 
one  of  the  most  comfortable  and  best- 
i^^gulated  hotels  south  of  the  Alps, 
::nd  an   admirable  winter  abode  for 
invalids,  who,  besides  the  enjoyments 
of  eea-air  and  glorious  scenery  from 
its  windows,  can  take  exercise  on  the 
terrace  overhanging  the  Marina.    We 
$:peeify  these  facts,  as  the  visitor  to 
Palermo  is  dependent  almost  whoUy 
on  the  hotels,  private  lodgings  being 
■  icarly  unknown.    The  chtffges  in  the 
Trinacria  are  moderate,  considering 
the    acoommodation.     The   price    of 
apartments  varies    according   to  the 
^ize  and  story,  but  a  bedroom  and  sit* 
ting-room  overlooking  the  sea  may  be 
had  for  less  than  2  dollars  a  day. 
Bedrooms  from  4  to  8  tai^  according 
to  the  story.    Firewood,  8  taii    the 
basket.    Dinner  at  the  table-d*h6te,  8 
tan;  in  apartments,  12  tari.    Break- 
iast,  with  eggs  and  cold  meat,  4  tarl. 
Service,  2  tarl  a  day.    A  warm  bath, 
tj  tan.  Servants'  board,  1  dollar  a  day 
each. 

"Hotel  de  France,"  kept  by  the 
widow  Giachery  and  Sons,  is  well 
ntnated  on  the  spacious  Piazza  Ma- 
muiu  between  the  Palazzo  de'  Tribn- 
ntdi  and  the  Zecca,  and,  though  it  does 
not  command  a  view  of  the  sea,  the 


!  precipices  of  Monte  Pellegrino  and  tlio 
mountain-crests  around  Palermo  are 
striking  and  cheerful  features.  Ttns 
hotel  has  been  greatly  improved  of 
late  years, ''and  is  now  a  comfortable 
house,  much  resorted  to  by  bachelors. 
By  some  it  is  preferred  to  the  Trina- 
cria as  a  winter  residence,  on  account 
of  its  more  southerly  aspect,  but  the 
winds  firom  the  mountains,  to  which  it 
is  exposed,  especially  the  keen  and 
prevalent  maestralej  are  very  trying  at 
that  season  to  invalids.  The  house  is 
clean,  the  apartments  well  furnished, 
the  attendance  good.  Baths,  hot  and 
oold,  are  to  be  had.  A  tabl&dlidte  at 
4}  P.1I.  The  charges  to  a  transient 
guest  are  not  lower  than  at  the  Trina- 
cria; but  he  who  uitends  to  remain 
some  time  may  make  a  more  econo- 
mical  arrangement 

For  those  who  study  economy,  or 
desire  a  central  situation,  the  **  Albergo 
di  Sdlia,"  84.  Via  Pizzuto.  kept  by 
Siguora  Geccia  di  Marco,  offers  advan- 
tages. It  has  handsome,  clean,  and 
well-famished  apartments,  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  at  the  other  hotels,  and  it:; 
charges  are  altogether  more  moderate. 
There  is  no  table-dlidte,  but  dinners 
are  served  at  a  stipulated  rate  per 
haul — "  secondo  i  ptattV*  The  cuisine 
is  Sicilian,  but  good. 

The  other  inns  of  Palermo  are  of 
inferior  character,  and  frequented 
chiefly  by  natives.  "Albergo  dell' 
Universo,'^'  383,  Toledo;  "La  For- 
tuna,"  in  the  Toledo,  close  to  the 
Finanze ;  "Albergo  di  Londra,** in  the 
Via  de*  Cbrtari,  Toledo ;  "  Albergo  Bel- 
vedere," in  the  Piazza  di  S.  Francesco 
d'Assisi;  "Leon  d'Oro,"  Piazza  de* 
Latterini. 

Private  Lodgings^  as  already  stated, 
are  very  rare  in  Palermo.  The  season 
being  hmited  to  the  winter  months,  it 
is  not  generally  found  worth  while  for 
so  short  a  period  to  famish  houses  in 
a  style  to  satifify  the  requirements  of 
foreigners.  Yet  such  things  are  to  be 
found.  Tho  best  are  those  kept  by 
Nicola  Ragusa,  68,  Strada  Sta,  Olivu. 
outside  the  Porta  Macquoda,  and  nenr 
the  Giardino  Inglese.  To  fia.milies  in- 
tending to  make  a  lengthened  stay  at 
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Palermo,  and  having  their  own  ser- 
vants, this  house  may  offer  advantages 
in  point  of  economy;  but  most  tra- 
vellers vrill  find  the  Trinacria  Hotel 
more  convenient  and  comfortable,  and 
hardly  more  expensive.  Lodgings  may 
also  be  had  in  the  Yilla  Marinez,  in 
the  English  Grarden ;  in  the  houses  of 
M.  Du  Ghaillot,  Porta  Beale,  and  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  McGoran,  Palazzo  Lin- 
guagrossa,  in  the  Borgo.  A  few  apart- 
ments, furnished  in  a  style  to  satisfy 
Sicilian  wants,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Piazza  Marina,  the  Via  Butera,  and 
the  Gassaro  Morto,  and  the  prices  de- 
manded are  generally  in  conformity 
with  Sicilian  views  of  foreigners' 
purses.  In  letting  lodgings  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  demand  payment  in  advance. 

Tra^arte.— "  Ville  de  Paris."  "  Villa 
di  Roma,"  botli  in  the  Toledo ;  "  Trat- 
toria dltalia,"  Piano  San  Francesco; 
besides  a  crowd  of  smaller  ones,  where 
the  announcement,  **  Si  fa  manqiar  a 
partitOf"  gives  you  to  understand  that 
dmners  are  sent  out  at  stipulated  rates. 

Cafes. — Numerous  enough  in  Pa- 
lermo, but  generally  small  and  mean 
compared  with  those  of  Florence, 
Rome,  or  Naples.  The  best  are  in 
tlie  Toledo — Oiffe  Oreto ;  del  Peloro ; 
del  Bruno ;  del  Norte  ;  dell*  Europa ; 
di  Garibaldi,  in  the  Via  Macqueda.  At 
the  Gaffe  di  Sicilia,  which  is  also  a 
restaurant,  playbills  and  notices  of 
vessels  about  to  soil  are  posted.  At 
the  Gaffe  del  Bruno  the  best  ices  are 
to  be  had.  The  local  papers,  as  well 
as  the  journals  of  Turin,  Milan,  and 
the  other  cities  of  Italy,  are  to  be  seen 
*  in  these  houses.  A  cup  of  coffee 
costs  3  grani;  caf6  au  hut,  12  grani; 
cup  of  chocolate,  16  grani;  a  small 
sherbet,  10  grani,  and  a  lai'ge  one 
20  gram',  or.  1  tari.  There  are  also 
sundry  clubs,  or  Gasiui—**  circles  of 
good  friends,"  as  they  are  called — 
open  only  to  their  members,  though 
stmngers  are  apt  to  mistake  them  for 
cafi^. 

PauporU. — On  landing  at  Palermo 
the  traveller  is  asked  for  his  passport 
by  the  police,  and  ho  must  reclaim  it 


within  24  hours;  after  which  he  may 
travel  freely  through  Sicily  without 
any  further  demand  for  this  docament . 
Englialimen,  however,  leaving  Palermo 
for  Malta  by  any  vessel,  or  for  Mar- 
seilles in  the  stoEtmers  of  the  Mesaa- 
genes  Imp^riales,  reauire  the  visa  of 
tiie  British  Gonsnl,  wnich  costs  6  tan. 

Bcniken.  —  Messra    Gardner    an*! 
Rose,  Via  di  Butem ;  Messrs.  Morisou 
and   Seager,  opposite  the  Reali   Fi- 
nanzo ;  Messrs.  Whitaker  and  Ingham^ 
Monte  di  Sta.  Rosalia;   and  Me8sri>. 
Thomas,  Brothers,  at  the  comer  of  tlio 
Via  deir  AUoro.    Tlie  last  firm  ort- 
McOracken's  agents,  and  are  particu- 
larly attentive  and  obliging  to  all  who 
have  demands  on  them. 

Consuls,  —  British^  John  Goodwin, 
Esq.,  Palazzo  Gampofranco,  Piazza  Val- 
g^uamera,  consul  for  all  Sicily.  Ameri- 
can, Signer  Monti,  Via  Butera.  French , 
M.  L^n  Pillet,  VUla  Montevago. 

Physicians, — Palermo  has  not,  like 
the  capital  cities  of  Italy,  the  advan- 
tage of  resident  English  medical  men. 
Yet  some  of  the  native  practitioners 
enjoy  a  very  fiair  reputation  for  skill. 
Among  the  first  are  Dr.  Nicola  Cer- 
vello ;  Dr.  Galatti ;  Dr.  Giovanni  Raf- 
faele,  renowned  for  liis  skill  as  an 
accoucheur;  Dr.  Pantal^,  also  an 
accoucheur;  Dr.  Michele  Pandolfiui, 
Professor  of  Pathology  in  the  Royal 
University;  and  Dr.  Salvadore  Ca'co- 
pardo,  also  a  professor  in  the  same 
University.  Those  most  patronized  by 
the  English  are  Dr.  Moscuzza,  anil 
Dr.  Gacioppo;  both  of  whom  speak  n 
little  English. 

Surgeons.  —  The  most  skilful  are 
Signoro  Giovanni  Gorgone,  Professor 
of  Glinical  Surgery  in  tlie  University 
of  Palermo ;  Signore  Monteforte ;  Si- 
gnore  Morici ;  and  Signore  Gataliotta  : 
all  of  whom  have  stumed  at  Paris. 

Chemists. — There  are  many,  but 
those  most  to  be  relied  on  are  Monte- 
forte, 478,  Toledo ;  Caputo,  516,  Toledo ; 
Florio,  Strada  de*  Materazzari,  or  Largo 
di  S.  Giacomo  la  Marina. 
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Book^Uers.-'AJIl  in  the  Toledo ;  Pe- 

<iooe  Lauriel,  Brothers,  367,  near  the 

Puzza    Bologni;    Landro,    178;   Di 

Mano,  179;    Salvatore  Biondo,  187; 

Oioacchmo    Biondo,    234;    Giovanni 

Hrense,  216;    Orazio  Fiorenza,  389, 

opposite  S.  Giuseppe,  who  has  a  good 

•:>^dectkni  of  old  works  on  the  hi^ry 

'JIkI  antiquities  of  Sidly. 

Prmteeacr«.— Podone,  367,  Toledo, 
who  haa  some  good  coloured  prints  of 
Tiews  in  Sicily,  puhUshed  hy  Delarue, 
10,  Roe  J.  J.  Bousaeau,  and  BuUa, 
]8,  Bue  Tiquetonne,  Paris;  Soonduto, 
Tokdo ;  Sandrum,  Toledo. 

Photographer. — Sack,  under  the  Sto. 
.S]nrito,  near  the  Porta  Felice.  Here 
photographic  views  of  Sicily  may  be 
porchaaed. 

Piano/orle  Makers.  —  Stancampiano, 
327,  Yia  Nuova ;  Bagonese ;  both  let 
oat  instruments  on  hire. 

Mfuic-geUers.  —  Sandmm,  near  S. 
Giuseppe,  Toledo ;  Deposito  di  Musica, 
near  the  Pizzuto.  Visitors  who  rely 
on  music  as  a  winter  amusement  would 
do  well  to  bring  a  stock  of  printed 
music  &om  Naples. 

Taihrs. — Numerous;  but  Delisi, and 
Calvi,  both  in  the  Toledo,  are  the  best. 

Modidee. — Aladame  Philippe,  Strada 
Alacqueda;  Domm  Canuela,  and  Si- 
j^ore  Melazzo,  both  in  the  Toledo. 
In  Sicily  business  in  this  important 
line  is  not  confined  to  the  fair  sex,  but 
male  artistes  abound;  some  expert 
enough  to  measure  withoiit  manipu- 
lation, and  who,  like  skilfid  generals, 
oome,  see,  and  conquer  aU  difficulties 
at  a  glance. 

Boot  and  Slice  Makers. — For  men'9 
Ijoots,  Patti,  in  the  Toledo ;  for  wo- 
men's, Malta,  near  the  Piazza  S.  Fran- 
cesco, can  be  rec(»nmended. 

Sellers  of  CalatUan  SWcs. — Antonino 
Chiazenza,  125 ;  Antonino  Pareti,  138 ; 
Giuseppe  Pareti,  155 ;  and  Giuseppe 
Fragalii,  129,  Toledo.      The  silks  of 


Catania  are  sold  at  32  tari  the  canna, 
2  palms  5  oncie  wide.  3^  canne  are 
required  for  a  plain  dress ;  5  canne  for 
one  with  flounces. 

JTaWew.— Cesare  La  Farina,  410, 
and  Calasetti,  417,  Toledo. 

Glovers. — The  gloves  of  Sicily  have, 
or  ought  to  have,  some  reputation. 
The  best  are  sent  to  Naples,  where 
they  are  sold  as  Neapolitan ;  and  vast 
quantities  of  kid-slons  are  exported 
annually  to  Marseilles,  where  they 
become  "French  kid."  The  best 
glovers  in  Palermo  are  Santoro,  214, 
Toledo,  near  the  ch.  of  8.  Salvatore ; 
Soci6&  de'  Guantaj,  81,  Toledo; 
and  Giovanni  Figlla,  94,  Via  de'  Cin- 
torinari.  The  price  is  three  tari  or  Is. 
a  pair. 

Tobaceonists. — Giuseppe  Piazza,  61, 
Toledo ;  Salvatore  Pelos.  398,  Toledo. 

Jewellers. — Paparopoli ;  Baimondc ; 
and  Gkunbino,  Yia  degli  Orefici. 

Watchmaker, — Giuseppe  Basili,  368, 
Toledo. 

Optical  Instrument-seller.— GiiiB.  La 
Barbera,  213,  Toledo. 

Confectioner. — Gull,  Toledo. 

Enibroideress. — Donna  Anna,  Piazza 
Sta.  Teresa.  Beautifully  embroidered 
dresses,  handkerchiefs,  &c.,  of  cambric 
or  muslin,  are  worked  at  Palermo,  and 
may  be  purchased  at  reasonable  prices. 

Seller  of  Old  Lace. — Donna  Nitta, 
Salita  Sant'  Antonio.  This  roha  can 
also  be  obtained  at  the  Trinacria  Hotel. 

SeUer  of  Wools  for  Embroidery. — 
Corona,  Toledo. 

Seller  of  English  Gunpotoder.-^G'ixi' 
seppe  Briuccia,  29,  Piazza  de*  Lat- 
terini« 

Teacher  of  KaZtai*.— Signor  Sesto. 

Teacher  of  French,— yi.  Forget,  near 
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the   Fonderia,    opposite    the    Beali 
Finaoze. 

Teachers  of  Music. — Signor  Gerace ; 
Sig.  Antonio  Fell,  Via  de  Olntorinari  ; 
Sig.  Lo  Casio. 

MaJcers  of  Marble  TaUes. — Fran- 
cesco, Pietio,  and  Salvatore  Lopez,  oil 
in  the  Gassaro  Morto ;  Francesco  can 
be  highly  recommended.  These  tables 
present  good  specimens  of  the  beau- 
tiful marbles  and  agates  of  Sicily  in 
inlaid  work,  arranged  with  more  sym- 
metry than  taste ;  the  artists,  however, 
will  follow  any  pattern  that  may  be 
given  to  them.  The  tables  vary  in 
price,  according  to  size  and  materials, 
from  30  up  to  100  dollars.  A  very 
handsome  one  may  be  had  for  50  or 
60  dollars.  Pretty  che^-tables  of 
marble  and  verd  antique,  about  2 
feet  in  diameter,  may  be  bought  for 
about  20  dollars.  Knife-handles  of 
Sicilian  agate  cost  6  dollars  the  dozen. 

Sellers  of  Sicilian  Co8<«me».— Filippo 
Cozzo,  and  Gabriel  Marino,  both  in 
the  Oassaro  Morto :  Giacomo  Napoh, 
in  the  Toledo.  The  little  terracotta 
figures  of  Sicilian  peasants,  monks, 
nuns,  &c.,  which  are  made  here,  may 
Ix)  had  at  1  dollar  each  coloured,  or 
10  tail  plain.  Travellers  who  intend 
to  visit  Coltagironc  may  reserve  their 
purchases  imtU  they  have  seen  the 
more  artistic,  though  much  dearer, 
statuettes  made  by  Buongiovanni  of 
tliat  town. 

I 
Collector  of  Specimens  of  NaUiral ' 
History f  Ge6logy,d:c.—T>omemco  Heina,  I 
of  Bocca  di  Falco. 

EnglisJt  Church.  —  Divine  service, 
according  to  the  Church  of  England, 
is  performed  every  Sxmday,  at  11 
o  clock,  at  the  British  Consulate,  Pa- 
lazzo Gampofranco,  Piazza  Valguar- 
nere.  The  ch.  receives  no  support 
from  the  Foreign  Office,  and  is  entirely 
dependent  on  volimtary  subscriptions. 
The  Chaplain  is  the  Bev.  Charles 
Wright,  M.A. 

Conveyances. — Carriages  in  Palermo 


can  be  hired  by  the  course  or  by  t\M€y 
hour.     For  the  course,  or  from  any 
one  spot  to  any  other  within  the  wall^ic, 
without  stoppages,  the  fare  is  1  tari  fox* 
a  single-horse  vehicle,  and  2  tari  fox- 
a  carriage  with  two  horses.    By  the  hr.  , 
the  tariff  for  a  carriage  with  1  horses 
is  3  tari  for  the  first,  and  2  for  every 
subsequent  hr.,  or  part  of  an  hr. ;  for 
a  2-hor8e  carriage  the  charge  is  in- 
creased to  4  tari  and  3  tail  leipectively. 
For  excursions  without   the   gates   a 
separate  bargain  should  be  made,  but 
a  carriage  can  generaUy  be  taken  by 
the  hour  at  the  same  rates,  unless  the 
cxcui-sion  involve  the  steep  ascent  to 
Monreale  or  San  Martino.    A  2'horsc 
carriage  for  the  Olivnzza,  Ziza,  Ca- 
puchin Convent,  Cuba,  and  Monreale, 
an  excursion  of  5  or  6  hours,  may  be 
had  for  1^1  piastre,  not  including  the 
barriera.    Good  sfliddle-hoiises  are  not 
to  be  hired  in  Palermo.    Those  who 
would    mount   must    seek     donkeys; 
which  have  been  in  fiashion  here  sinc^ 
the  days  of  the  Saracens,  and  are  as 
commonly  used  as  in  the  cities  of  the 
East.     Nor  is  such   a  monture  con- 
sidcred  infra  dig.    For  the  ass  is  not 
here  the  stunted  low-caste  animal  wo 
know  in  England,  but  a  tall  ari^xxaatic 
beast,  handsome,  sleek,  fleet,  and  up  to 
any  weight.    The  charge  for  an  excur- 
sion which  does  not  occupy  more  than 
half  the  day  is  4  tari  each  beast ;  for 
the  entire  day  6  tari. 

Railway. — There  is  but  one  short  line 
yet  opened  in  Sicily — ^that  to  Bagaria. 
This  was  opened  on  28th  April,  18G3. 
The  fares  are — 1st  class,  1*45  lira ;  2nd 
class,  1-05 ;  3rd  class,  0*75. 

For  a  cittadina,  or  carriage  with  one 
horse,  from  any  part  of  the  city  to  tho 
station,  the  tariff  is  1  tari  10  grani ; 
for  a  carriage  with  2  horses,  2  t.  10  gr. 
These  are  the  maximum  fares ;  passen- 
gers are  at  liberty  to  bargain  for  less, 
if  they  can. 

Mail-coaches. — Office,  PakuEZo  Sam- 
buca.  Via  Alloro.  The  corriera  leaves 
for  the  following  places  every  Tues., 
Thurs.,  and  Sat.,  at  6  p.m.,  travelling 
by  night  as  well  as  by  digr,  and 
reaches  them  in  the  time  specified. 
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Flftlenno  to  Catania  in  34  hrs. ;  other 
(tjaches  oontinne  the  roate  to  Messina 
is  his.,  Syiacnse,  Noto,  Modica,  and 
Eagoaa— 

Honn. 

nitenno  to  Caltaniaetta  In    ...  30 

^           Girgentl 18 

„           Corleone  .....  9 

»            Chltm 11 

»            Termini 4 

«            Cefalu 8 

Trapani 14 

.           Marsala 20 

„           Masiani    .....  22 

The  fares  are  at  the  rate  of  5  bajocchi 
or  21  centesimi  the  mUe,  besides  5 
Wj.  for  the  postilion  at  every  stage. 
The  corriera  has  room  for  3  passen- 
gers onIy»  the  conductor  occupying 
the  4th  seat  inside. 

SteamerB. — Boats  leave  Palermo  for 
Xaples  erery  Sun.,  Mon.,  and  Frid.,  at 
5  or  6  P.1I.,  and  every  Tues.,  Thurs., 
nnd  Sat.,  at  4  p.m.,  professedly  accom- 
plishing the  distance  in  17  or  18  hrs., 
but  often  taking  22  or  24.  Those  of 
the  Gcmipagnia  deUe  duo  Sicilie,  which 
leave  on  Sim.,  are  least  to  be  de- 
ponded  on,  and  have  inferior  accom- 
modation to  those  of  the  Gompagnia 
Valeiy  or  Society  Florio.  Fares  (in- 
clnding  food\  Ist  class,  34'50  frs.  ; 
2iid  class,  22*50. 

A  boat  runs  to  Leghorn  and  Genoa 
every  Frid.  at  5  p.h.,  perfonning  the 
voyage  to  Leghorn  in  38  hrs.,  that  to 
Genoa  in  61.  Fares  to  Genoa  (in- 
cluding food),  1st  class,  152  frs. ;  2nd 
ehiss,  112. 

A  steamer  of  the  Messfigeries  Im- 
periales  leaves  Palermo  for  Marseilles 
direct  every  other  Tues.,  doing  it  in 
50  hiB.  Fares  (food  included),  1st 
class,  220  frs. ;  2nd  class,  154. 

Boats  leave  for  Messina  every  Tues., 
touching  at  various  points  on  the 
northern  coast  and  at  Lipari.  Tourists 
who  are  not  in  a  hurry,  and  wish  to  enjoy 
the  great  natural  beauties  of  this  coast 
and  of  the  Lipari  Islands,  should  take 
advantage  of  these  steamers.  They 
continue  their  route  from  Messina  to 
Catania,  Augusta,  and  Syracuse.  A  boat 
runs  direct  to  Messina  every  Frid.  at 
5  P.M.,  and  extendsits  voyage  to  Catania, 
Syrocufle,  and  Malta.  One  of  tlio  Mes- 


sageries  Imperiales  boats  runs  direct 
to  Messina  every  other  Monday.  Tliu 
direct  line  takes  from  11  to  13  hrs. 
Fares  (food  included),  1st  class*  25  frs. ; 
2nd  class,  18. 

From  Palermo  to  the  island  of 
Ustica  tiiere  is  steam  conmiunicatiou 
twice  a  month— every  1st  and  3rd 
Sund.  at  midnight,  in  5  hrs. ;  fares, 
1st  class,  7'50  firs. ;  2nd  class,  5.  Re- 
turns on  the  Mond.  at  9  a.m. 

A  boat  leaves  Palermo  every  Frid. 
at  8  A.M.  for  Trapani  and  Girgenti; 
one  week  touching  at  Mazzara  and 
Sciacca  on  the  way,  and  on  alternate 
weeks  at  Marsala  and  Sciacca.  This 
last  boat  continues  to  Licata  and  Syra- 
cuse, and  is  in  communication  with 
the  steamer  which  leaves  the  latter 
town  for  Malta.  Fares  to  Trapani, 
Ist  class,  12  &8. ;  2nd  class,  8*50 :  to 
Sciacca,  24*50  and  16*50  :  to  Girgenti, 
30-50,  and  2050. 

From  Palermo  to  Tunis  a  steamer 
runs  every  other  Sund.,  touching  at 
Trapani,  Favignana,  and  Pantellarin, 
and  performing  the  distance  in  34  hrs. 
Fares  to  Tunis,  Ist  class,  47 '50  frs. ; 
2nd  class,  31  50.  The  boat  returns  to 
Palermo  on  the  following  Wed.  even- 
ing, giving  visitors  two  entire  days  to 
see  Tunis  and  the  ruins  of  Carthage. 

Steam-^boat  Offices  at  Palermo. — 
Messageries  Imperiales,  Via  AUoro. — 
Societii  Florio,  Piazza  S.  Giaoomo  la 
Marina. — Compagnie  Val^iy,  5,  Piazza 
Santo  Spirito.— Compagnia  dellc  Due 
Sicilio,  Morrison,  Seager,  and  Co. 

For  further  particulars  respecting 
steamers  see  the  PreUminary  Informa- 
tion. 

Electric  Telegraph  Office,  Piazza 
della  Vittoria.— Open  from  9  a.m.  to 
5  P.M.  Palermo  is  now  in  telegraphic 
communication  with  all  the  chief 
towns  of  Sicily,  as  well  as  with  Malta, 
Italy,  and  the  rest  of  the  Continent. 

Po8t  Office,  Piazza  della  Martorana . — 
The  rates  of  postage  have  been  much 
reduced  since  the  annexation  of  Sicily 
to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  system 
of  postage-stamps,  or  'franicohcUi,  lias 
been  introduced ;  and  a  letter  may  be 
sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom*  for 
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15  centimes;  to  Borne  for  40;  to 
England  for  60.  Letters  not  stamped, 
or  overweight,  are  charged  double. 
The  Postroffice  is  open  for  the  delivery 
or  payment  of  letters  from  8  a.u.  to 

5  P.M. 

The  mail  for  England  leaves  Pa- 
lermo by  way  of  NapleB  every  Taes., 
Thurs.,  and  Ba,t^  and  comes  in  on  the 
same  days.  The  mail  by  way  of 
Genoa  and  Leghorn  leaves  every  Fri., 
and  arrives  every  Thurs.  The  direct 
mail  by  way  of  Marseilles  leaves  every 
alternate  Tues.,  and  returns  every 
alternate  Monday.  Letters  intended  to 
be  forwarded  by  this  route  must  be 
marked  **vid  MareeiUes:'  They  will 
reach  England  in  4  days,  while  if  sent 
by  way  of  Genoa  they  will  be  6  days, 
and  if  by  way  of  Naples  7  or  8  days 
«n  the  road. 

Valets  de  Place  and  Guides  for  the 
Tour  of  the  Idand.—The  guides,  when 
not  making  tlie  giro^  act  as  vaJets  de 
place  for  PsXermo.  The  traveller  must 
not  rely  on  them  for  correct  historical 
or  antiquarian  information.  He  can 
expect  little  more  of  them  than  that 
they  should  take  him  to  the  buildings 
ho  wishes  to  see. 

The  guides  for  the  giro  or  tour  are, 
Giuseppe  Lazdm,  Giuseppe  Agnello, 
Salvatoro  Porcelli,  and  Antonio  Di 
<Horgi.  Laz&ra  is  now  old,  but  still 
$^oes  the  round  witli  travellers.  He 
is  intelligent  and  obliging,  an  ex- 
cellent cook,  and  a  liberal  caterer. 


In  1838  he  had  the  honour  of  att4;n<l- 
ing  the  present  Chancellor  of  tlio 
Exchequer  on  a  tour  round  Sicily* 
who  thus  speaks  of  him  in  his  Journal  : 
"  Giuseppe  Lazto  is  an  able  and  ad- 
mirable servant,  and  I  feel  to-night  ua 
if  I  had  lost  my  crutches.  The  tra- 
veller who  visits  Palermo  and  makes 
the  airo  cannot  do  better  than  engapro 
G.  L.  aa  his  guide."— IF.  E.  G. 

AgneUo  is  highly  recommended  by 
those  who  have  employed  him.  Hit 
is  auiet  and  unobtrusive,  yet  attentive, 
and  a  veiy  fair  cook.  He  speaks  only 
Italian. 

PoreeUi  speaks  French,  is  very  civil 
and  zealous,  and  a  good  cook,  but  i.s 
said,  by  some  who  liave  employe<l 
him,  to  be  grasping. 

Di  Giorgi  also  speaks  French,  i.«< 
very  attentive  to  his  employers,  au<l 
if  inferior  in  any  way  it  is  only  as  a 
cook. 

To  those  who  study  economy  and 
are  content  with  the  services  of  a 
muleteer,  Giuseppe  Campo  of  Misil- 
meri  can  be  recommended ;  or  Ando- 
lina  of  the  same  town,  who,  if  required, 
will  also  do  duty  in  the  cuisine,  Giu- 
seppe Tommasini  of  Garini  is  also  an 
excellent  muleteer,  civil,  attentiv(% 
and  trustworthy.  A  note  by  post  will 
bring  any  of  them  at  once  to  Palermo 
to  receive  instructions. 

For  particulars  respecting  the  '*  Tour 
of  tlie  Island,*'  see  that  article  in  the 
Preliminary  Information, 
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Climate. 

The  climate  of  Palermo  is  oiio  of 
tlie  most  delightful  in  EuroiJC.  In 
the  latitude  of  38°  6'  44'  tlie  winters 
cannot  be  severe ;  and  the  lofty  moun- 
tains around  the  city  shelter  it,  to  a 
'jxeat  extent,  from  the  keen  cold  blasts 
of  that  season.  In  truth  the  tempera- 
ture is  so  mild  that  green  ^x^as,  cauli- 
flowers, and  artichokes  are  in  season 
in  January  and  February;  the  date- 
{jalm  and  many  other  tropical  pnxluc- 
tions  flourish  in  the  open  air  ;  the 
nlmond  has  been  known  to  blossom 
at  the  end  of  December;  and  in  the 
plain  of  Palermo  roses  aud  geraniums 
uever  fiftfl.  The  summer  heats,  on  the 
other  h^nd,  are  greatly  tempered  by 
the  breezes  from  the  K.E.,  which  blow 
regularly  during  the  hott(>tit  part  of  the 
<Iay,  and  render  Palermo  much  more 
•Tk^urable  at  that  season  than  Naples, 
Florence,  Genoa,  and  other  cities  of 
Italy.  The  annual  mean  temperature 
is  64°  4'  Fahr.,  or  liigher  by  about  4^ 
than  that  of  Xice,  by  5°  than  that  of 
Borne,  and  by  14°  than  that  of  London. 
It  has  been  found,  from  the  observa- 
tions of  20  years,  that  the  mean  tem- 
jicraturc  of  the  hottest  month,  August, 


is  76°  6' ;  that  of  February,  the  coldosl, 
only  52^ ;  that  in  the  spring  months 
the  mean  temperatiuo  is  59^  3',  in  tlio 
summer  74°  7',  in  the  autumn  66^  8', 
and  in  the  winter  53^  1'.  The  maxi- 
mum heat  in  siumner  varies  widely, 
from  86^  to  107°.  Tlie  greatest  de- 
gree of  cold,  during  20  years,  has  been 
tbimd  to  be  not  more  tlian  32°  5',  nor 
less  than  40°.  Snow  never  falls  on 
more  than  two  or  three  days  diving 
the  winter,  generally  in  February,  and 
is  dissolved  by  the  next  sun;  but  a 
winter  often  passes  without  a  fall  of 
snow.  Of  rain  there  falls  during  tlic 
year  rather  more  than  22  inches,  the 
greater  part  in  January-,  March,  and 
December.  From  April  to  September 
but  very  little  fidls,  and  in  July  a 
shower  is  very  rare.  Tlie  total  num- 
ber of  days  on  which  rain  falls  during 
the  vear  is  131,  but  of  these  only  64 
can  Tbe  called  wet.  Storms  are  ran\ 
and  the  winds  are  seldom  violent.  In 
summer  the  prevailing  wind  is  tin* 
Greco^  or  that  from  the  N.E.,  to  whieli 
quarter  alone  the  citv  is  exposed ;  aud 
this  blows  constantly  from  April  to 
September  during  the  day,  commt^uc- 
ing  in  the  morning  l>etwcen  8  and  10 
o'clock,  and  continuing  until  bctworn 
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3  and  5  f.n.,  refireslimg^  the  air  and 
makiuR  the  heat  endurable.  To  this 
Bucoeeas  a  lull  till  an  hour  or  two 
after  dark,  when  the  land  -  breeze 
springs  up,  which  continues  through- 
out the  night.  In  winter  the  Greco  is 
very  cold  and  keen,  but  fortunately  it 
is  of  rare  occurrence  at  that  season. 
The  prevailing  winds  are  then  from 
the  W.  or  S.W.  The  latter,  called 
LibecdOt  is  most  frequent;  it  brings 
dark  and  cloudy .  weather,  but  the 
clouds  thus  generated  are  sometimes 
dispersed  .'by  the  W.  wind,  and  often 
dissolved. in  xaiu.  Steady  and  conti- 
nuous rains  are  generally  brought  by 
the  E.  wind.  .  Another  wind,  which  is 
very  annoying  in  winter,  is  the  Maestro, 
or  that  from  the  N.W.,  which  causes 
great  and.  sudden  changes  from  fair  to 
cloudy,  from  dry  to  dajup,  and  from 
warm  to  cold,  so  as  to  oppress  the 
spirits  and  be  extremely  trying  to  in- 
valids and  persons  of  delicate  consti- 
tutions. The  N.  wind  is  cold  but 
healthy,  and  not  frequent.  As  the 
Greco  refreshes  and  invigorates,  so  the 
Seirocco  enervates  and  relaxes,  but  for- 
tunately it  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  tlie 
height  of  summer,  when  its  effects 
would  be  most  felt ;  and  in  no  case  is 
it  of  long  continuance,  often  lasting 
only  from  morning  to  evening,  and 
rarely,  if  ever,  more  than  two  or  three 
days.  It  is  most  frequent  in  spring 
and  autumn.  It  is  ushered  in  by  a 
thin  veil  of  white  mist  in  the  upper 
regions  of  the  atmosphere,  followed 
by  puflfe  of  warm  air,  which  increase 
in  heat  and  frequency  until  the  wind 
attains  its  fidl  force.  It  raises  clouds 
of  dust,  whirling  it  alofl  in  eddies, 
dulling  the  atmosphere  and  obscuring 
distant  objects.  It  dries  up  the  foli- 
age, and,  by  sweeping  the  blossoms 
from  the  trees,  often  mechanically  pro- 
duces a  blight.  On  the  hmnan  frame 
it  causes  ennui  and  lassitude,  irritates 
the  nervous  fibre,  contracts  the  skin, 
checks  perspiration,  and  impedes  respi- 
ration. On  this  subject,  however,  many 
extravagant  stories  of  its  effects  havu 
been  told  by  travellers.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  heat  is  augmented 
]jy  it  to  any  great  degree.  Through  20 
years  it  has  been  found  that  during  the 


jj  Seirocco  in  the  heiglit  of  siunmer  the 
heat  has  not  exceeded  95^,  and  at 
other  sea.son8  is  rarely  increased  more 
than  2^,  though  one's  sensations  would 
lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  difference 
was  much  greater.  Its  effects  vary  in 
different  individuals.  While  it  relaxes 
the  strong,  it  has  often  a  contrary  in- 
fluence on  those  of  weak  constitutional, 
bracing  their  nerves  and  animating: 
their  spirits.  The  Seirocco  is  more 
violent  in  its. effects  at  Palermo  than 
in  any  other  part  of  Sicily. 

Palenno,  as  a  residence,  is  very  salu- 
brious, equally  so  at  all  seasons,  and 
is  less  cxix)sed  perha^^s  to  epidemic 
disorders. than  most  cities  of  Europe, 
though  the  chdera,  in  1837  and  1854, 
committed  fearful  ravages.  A  ten- 
dency to  malaria,  which  formerly  ex- 
isted in  tlie  .neighbom'hood  of  tlio 
Oreto,  giving  rise  to  interiruttent  and 
remittent  fevers,  haa  quite  disappeared 
since  the  embankment  of  that  river. 
In  siunmer  the  prevailing  disorder  is 
gastric  fever,  often  succeeded  by  ty- 
I  phoid.  As  a  winter  residence  for  the 
;  invalid,  Palermo  has  advantages  over 
.  such  places  of  resort  lying  more  to  the 
'  N.  At  this  season  the  climate  irt 
<  somewhat  himiid  and  heavy,  and  ha^ 
\  a  tendency  to  depress  rather  than  elo- 
1  vate  the  spirits.  In  this  it  differs 
,  matei-ially  tirom  that  of  Pisa  or  the  S, 
of  France,  which  is  always  exciting; 
and  it  is  on  this  account  much  more 
bene^cial  in  cases  of  great  nervous 
excitability,  for  the  atmosphere  is  not 
charged  with  that  amount  of  electri- 
city which  in  dry  sxx)ts  is  found  so 
distressing  by  people  of  that  tempera- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not 
suit  all  foniis  and  stages  of  pulmonary 
disease.  "  In  some,"  to  quote  an  expe- 
rienced medical  authoritv,  "it  woidd 
prove  useful,  in  others  exceedingly  pre- 
judicial. ^NTierc  cavities  are  formeo,  or 
where  phtiiisis  has  advanced  to  the 
second  stage,  it  would  tend  to  keep 
up  relaxation  and  chronic  irritation, 
wneix»s  it  would  tend  to  allay  irrita- 
tion ^where  such  was  active.  In  such 
caBcs,  or  where  the  nervous  system 
plays  the  chief  part  in  disease,  the 
climate  of  Palermo  may  be  safely  re- 
commended, as  it  must  earnestly  be 
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i&precated  where  relaxation  exists.    It 
is  a  ciimato  which,  from  the  want  ci  a 
lirudng  element  in  the  air  to  rally  the 
ss^^t&si,  must  not  he  trifled  with  by  the 
iQTidid.       Where  mnch  mucous  irri- 
tation or  debility  exists,  cold  is  readily 
taken  and  not  easily  remored.    Atmo- 
tipfaetic  changes  are  sometimes  frequent 
and  mpid  in  the  course  of  the  day.    A 
Uight  calm  morning  will  usher  in  a 
UHBinoas  and  rainy  noon,  which  wUl 
again  be  followed  by  a  fair  and  quiet 
cTCfnfng.     This  unsettled  weather  in 
Febroaiy  and  March  produces  bron- 
chial and  diest  affixations,  and  is  tiding 
to  rheumatic  inyalids.    Yet  the  differ- 
<'UGes  of  temperature  are  less  apparent 
in  Palermo  uian  in  most  other  places 
of  winter  resort— Nice,  for  example — 
whether  thermometric  changes  or  per- 
sonal eimsations  be  considered.     The 
climate   in   Uiis  respect,  indeed,  may 
be  said  to  approach  dosely  to  equa- 
bility.    During  the  winter  the  ther- 
mometer never  descends  many  degrees 
below  50^  Fahr.,  either  early  in  the 
mommg  or   late  at  night.     Among 
other  advantages  to  invalids  in  winter 
and    spring,  two    deserve    favourable 
mention  :  viz.,  the  frequent  obscum- 
tion  of  the  sun  by  thin  douds,  by 
which  the  air  is  cooled  and  nervous 
irritation   allayed;   and   the    general 
ndldneas  of  March  and  April,  where- 
by invalids  are  prepared  for  the  genial 
warmth  of  Meiy.    I  believe  that,  with 
care^  the  invalid  will  vegetate  more 
easily  at  Palermo  than  in  any  place  to 
the  northward,  provided  the   climate 
ia  not  decidedly  unsuitable  to  him. 
There  are  few  days  on  which  ho  can- 
not take  exercise.    He  can  get  out 
many  more  days  than  at  Nice,  Pisa,  or 
Bome.*' 


Situation. 

'  Palermo  lies  on  the  south-western 
shore  of  its  beautiful  bay,  near  the  foot 
of  Monte  Pellegrino,  on  a  slope  gently 
rismg  ftom  the  sea.  "This  beautiful 
city  stands  near  the  extrenuty  of  a 
Idnd  of  natural  amphitheatre^  formed 
by  high  and  wxsky  mountains;  the 
counto'  that  lies  betwixt  the  city  and 


these  mouutaius  in  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  beautiful  spots  in  the  world. 
The  whole  appears  a  magnificent  gar- 
den, filled  with   fruit-trees  of  every 
species,  and   watered   by   clear  foun- 
tains and  rivulets,  that  form  a  variety 
of  windings  through  this  delightfid 
plain.    From  the  singularity  of  ihia 
situation,  as  well  as  finom  the  richness 
of  the  soil,  Palermo  has  had  many 
flattering  epithets  bestowed   upon  it, 
particul^ly  by  the  poets,  who  have 
denominated  it  Gonca  d*Oro,  the  Golden 
Shell,  which  is  at  once  expressiye  both 
of  its  situation  and  richness.    It  has 
likewise    been    styled    Aurea    Vallis, 
Hortiis  Sidlin,  &e. ;  and  to  include  all 
these    together,    the    lasting  term  of 
Felix  has  been  added  to  its  name." — 
Brydone,    The  appellation  of  "  Golden 
Shell"    is    supposed  by  some  to  be 
derived  from  its  basin-like  form,  by 
others  from  the  profusion  of  orange- 
groves  which  adorn  it,    and  all  the 
year  round  are  laden  with  fruit.    The 
plain  of  Palermo  is  about  25  m.  in 
circumference,  hemmed  in  by  a  grand 
chain  of  mountains  of  bold  and  varied 
forms.    It  stretdies  up  to  the  N.W.  be- 
tween the  cliffe  of  Monte  Pellegrino 
and  the  craggy  slopes  of  Monte  Billemi, 
till  it  meets  the  sea  in  the  rocky  bay  of 
Sferracavallo,  and  opens  again  towards 
the  N.  in  the  little  sandy  bay  of  Mon- 
deUo,  which   separates  Monte  Pelle- 
grino from  Capo  di  Gallo,    On  the  W. 
it  is  bounded  by  the  steep  cliffs  of 
Baida  and  of  Bonca  di  Falco.    On  the 
8.W.  it  meets  the  valley  of  the  Oreto, 
and  to  the  S.  and  E.  is  enclosed  by  the 
high  mountain  walls  of  Falcone  and 
Grifone.    These  heights  ai-o  more  or 
less  distant  from  the  city,  the  nearest, 
Monte  Pellegrino  and  Monte  Grifone, 
being  2^  m.,   and  the  most  remote, 
Monte  Billemi  and  Monte  Catalfetno, 
8  or  9  m.  distant.    The  plain  contains 
no  towns  save  those  of  Monreale  and 
Paroo,  overhanging  the  valley  of  the 
Oreto,  and  but  tew  villages;    yet   its 
wide  surface  is   everywhere   studded 
with  villas,  which  gleam  out  in  gay 
colours  from  its  dark  orange  and  oUve 
groves.     "  The  plain  of  Palermo  is  a 
perfect  garden  of   delight,   and   may 
challenge  comixvrison  for  richness  and 
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beauty  with  any  similar  sceuo  Id  the 
Mediterranean ;  and  in  gazing  on  it  we 
cannot  wonder  that  by  6ai-acen  and 
Norman  alike  it  was  regarded  as  an 
earthly  paradise,  and  was  adorned  by 
them  with  the  utmost  refinement  of 
horticultural  and  architectural  splen- 
dour."—Par/tett. 

The  plain  is  watered  by  the  OretOt 
a  small  stream  which  rues  at  Misil- 
canduni,  about  10  m.  inland,  above 
Monreale,  and  Sails  into  the  sea  about 
(^  nL  E.  of  Palermo.  By  the  ancients 
it  was  called  Oretiitu,  but  the  Saracens 
gave  it  the  name  of  Abhas  or  Habhes, 
which  it  retained  to  the  time  of  the 
Suabian  kings. 

A  great  port  of   modem  Palermo 
«t4mds  on  what  was  originally  the  bed 
of  the  sea.    The  ancient  name  of  the 
city,  composed  of  Ua»  and  dpfios,  suf- 
ficiently indicates    its  cliaracter,  even 
had  Diodorus   not  infonued  us  that 
it  had  "  the  best  port  in  all  Sicily," 
wliich  description  will  by  no  means 
apply  to  it  at  the  present  day.    Tlie 
size  of  the  Carthaginian  fleets,  whidi 
at  different  times  were  stationed  here, 
demonstrates    that    the     little    Cala 
(from    the    Arabic   kaluh,  a  hollow), 
which    is    the    only    vestige    of  the 
natural  port  of  Palermo,  must   liavo 
formed  but  a  very  small  portion  of  tlie 
ancient  harbour.    "  Modem  Palermo  is 
so  entirely  changed  from  what  it  was 
in  former  times,  that  even  when  you 
are  on  the  spot  you  can  Irnrdly  credit 
what  history  relates,  and  what  still  ex- 
isting traces  at  length  compel  you  to 
believe.    In  former  times,  and  as  late 
as  the  14th  century,  the  sea,  after  form- 
ing a  large  harboiir,  where  the  small 
port  of  Cala  continues  to  exist,  wa« 
divided  by  a  peninsula  into  two  dis- 
tinct branches,  each  of  which  pene- 
trated into  the  heart  of  the  present 
city.  The  ancient  city,  whidi  occupied 
this  peninsula,  was   subdivided    into 
3  wards,  each  of  which  had  wolls  of  its 
own.    On  the  opposite  side  of  both  tlic 
hoibours  were  suburbs,  of  which  the 
laigest,  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Olialesa,  was  to  the  east.     The  pre- 
sent Marina  at  that  time  formed  a  part 
of  Chalesa,  and  was  divided  by  the 
waters  fiom  the  eity  itself.    On  the 


contraiy  side  of  the  peninsula  the  bcu 
nearly  washed  the  feet  of  the  present 
cathedral.    The  traces  of  ancient  build- 
ings which  are  known  to  have  stood 
on  the  blink  of  the  waters,  the  names 
of  streets,  the  various  levels  of  diflK^reut 
parts  of  Palemio,  stiU  reveal  the  coiu-sc% 
the  banks,    and    the    beds  of  either 
creek."— Gofly  Knight.    The  sea,  en- 
tering by  the  present  Cala,  extended 
on  the  one  side  as  far  westward  as  the 
Papireto  below  the  cathedral,  and  oii 
the  other  covering  the  present  Piazzii 
Marina,  as  fieu:  to  the  S.  as  the  ch.  of 
S.  Michael  Arcangelo;  while  the  eh. 
of  S.  Antonio,  on  the  site  of  the  Torre 
di  Baycli,  lialf  way  up  the  Toledo, 
marks  what  was  then  the  ])oint  of  the 
peninsula.     It  is  probable  that  this 
double  port  was  never  deep,  and  that 
the  streams  Oreto  and  Papireto  whicli 
fell  into  it  brought  do^n  deposits  from 
the  hills,  till  the  greater  mrt  of  the 
harbour  was  choked,  and  nouses  ^n- 
dually  sprung  up  as  the  waters  re- 
treated.    The  resiUt  ia,  that  the  Paler- 
mitans,  liaving  lost  their  natural  port, 
liave  been  compelled,  at  great  expense, 
to  create  an  artificial  harboitf  by  the 
constroction  of  a  mole  at  a  considerel>lc 
distance  from  the  town. 

The  original  Greco-Phoenician  city 
lay  on  the  tongue  of  land  between 
the  two  creeks.  This  wa.s  the  Palteo- 
IJolis  or  "  old  town  "  of  Polybius.  the 
El  Oaasr  ("  castle  or  ixUaoe ")  of  tlie 
Arabs,  and  is  now  the  centre  of  the 
modem  city.  By  the  Saracens  it  was 
surrounded  by  loft>-  walls  eonstractetl 
of  massive  and  regular  masonry,  not 
a  vestige  of  which  is  extant.  E^*en 
in  Carthaginian  times  a  subiurb  had 
sprang  up  around  it,  to  which  Poly- 
bius gives  the  name  of  Neapolis. 
"  the  new  town,"  which  had  its  sepa- 
rate enclosure  of  wails,  so  that,  when 
this  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  the 
old  town  was  still  enabled  to  hold  out 
against  them.  The  outer  enclosure 
was  the  Khalisa  or  Khalessah  of  the 
Arabs,  who  rebuilt  it  in  the  year  937. 
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History  and  ANTiQuixro*. 

I^momiiis,  though  Ijcaring  a  Greek 
-Buue  aignificant  of  its  situation  on  a 
^fucioas     harbour,   was  not  a  Greek 
''ity,  but  most  probably  of  Phoonician 
'•rijnn.     On  the  extension  of  the  Greek 
•i-^li>n.ies  in  Sicily  some  six  or  seven 
vnturies   before  Clirist,    the  PhoBui- 
'•ians»  "who  had  prcAiously  been  scat- 
t*-T\Hl  all  loand  the  coast  of  the  island, 
were   obliged   to  retire  before  the  new 
<\>fiieTa,  and  to  give  up  all  their  settle- 
loeuts  ex<*ept  Panonnus,  Soloes,  and 
Xot^'a,  which  they   retained  on    ac- 
ixmnt  of  their  proximity  to  Carthage. 
For     Kome     centuries    Pnnormus    re- 
mained in  the  possession  of  this  race, 
^nd  became  tlie  chief  seat  of  the  Punic 
(Mjwer    in    Sicily — a   pre-eminence   it 
uved     to    the     maritime   adyantages 
nfifoided  by  its  port,  which,  wo    are 
told  by  Diodonis,  was  then  the  most 
vxcellent  in  all  the  island.    As  their 
chief  naval  station,  it  playc<l  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  stniggles  of  the 
(.'atthaginians  for  dominion  in  Sicily, 
iiA  well  with  tlie  Greeks  as  with  the 
Romans.    When  the  successes  of  the 
Ader  Dionysius  at  Motya  threatened 
their  total  expulsion  from  the  island, 
Panonnus    was  one    of  the    5   cities 
which  alone  remained  faithfid  to  their 
<Ause.    It  wois  never  under  Greek  do- 
mination save  for  awhile  wiien  P}?- 
rhus»  king  of  Epirus,  took  it  by  as- 
sault. 276  B.f .'. ;   but   it  very  soon  fell 
•again  into  the  hands  of  its  old  maa- 
ters,  who  made  it  their  grand  military 
nnd  naval  arsenal,  and  the  centre  of 
their  operations  during  the  First  Punic 
War;  and  w^ho,  after  it  liad  \ieen  wrested 
&om  tiiem  in  254  B.C.  by  the  consuls 
Atilius  Oalatinns  and  Cornelius  Scipio, 
made  desperate  efforts  to  regain  it.   Un- 
der the  Romans  it  enjoyed  great  pri>i- 
leges  and  immunities,  and  in  the  time  of 
Ciceio  it  was  one  of  the  chief  centres 
of  maritime  commeroe  in  the  island. 
It  was  the  last  city  in  Sicily  wrested 
Grom  the  Goths  by  Belisarius  a.d.  535, 
and  it  remained  subject  to  Byzantium 
till  8S1,  when,  after  a  year's  siege  of 
imexampled  horrora»  in  which  almost 
(tud  cntuc  population  was  destroyed, 


it  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Saracens, 
who,  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  its 
position,  made  it  the  seat  of  their  go- 
vernment, and  raised  it  to  a  pitch  of 
opulence  and  magniiicenco  it  ha.s 
never  since  surpassed.  In  1072,  after 
a  siege  of  5  months,  it  was  captm-c<l 
by  the  brothers  Robert  and  Roger  dc 
Hauteville,  who  founded  the  Norman 
dynasty  in  Sicily.  Robert  Guiscard 
was  so  captivated  with  its  charms  that, 
while  he  resigned  all  the  rest  of  the 
island  to  his  brother's  sovereignty,  he 
could  never  bring  himself  to  give  up 
Palermo,  nor  was  it  united  to  the  rest 
of  Sicily  till  1122,  when  Roger  II. 
made  it  his  metropolis.  It  was  ever 
after  tlie  favourite  residence  of  the 
Norman,  Siiabian,  and  ^Vragonesc; 
princes  of  Sicily,  though  not  of  Cliarles 
of  Anjou;  nor  did  it  cease  to  be  the 
abode  of  royalty  until  Sicily  became 
a  province  of  Aragon  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  15th  ceutiuy,  sinecj 
which  period,  though  still  the  residence 
of  the  viceroys,  Palermo  has  sunk  to 
the  condition  of  a  provincial  city,  and 
only  at  intervals,  few  and  far  between, 
has  been  gladdened  by  the  presence  of 
its  sovereign. 

Of  the  Phoenician,  and  even  of  the 
Roman  city  of  Panormus,  all  traces 
have  disappeared  within  the  wallb\ 
A  few  fragments  of  classic  times»  in 
sculpture  and  uiscriptions  found  on 
the  spot,  are  preserved  in  the  Palazzo 
Senatorio  and  the  CoUegio  de'  Gesuiti ; 
but  the  catacombs  outside  the  Porta 
d'  Ossuna  are  the  only  vestige  in  bUu 
of  the  ancient  Panormus,  and  they  aiv 
of  the  low  Empire  and  of  Cluistian 
times.  The  Palenno  of  the  Emirs  has 
also  disappeared ;  and  no  local  remains 
are  known  to  be  of  higher  antiquity 
than  the  Norman  conmiest. 

In  remains  of  the  N'orman  dynasty 
Palermo  is  not  wanting.  They  consist 
chiefly  of  churches  and  convents,  with 
a  few  other  edifices.  The  earliest 
is  the  cnurch  of  8,  Giovanni  de*  Le- 
pro8i,  without  the  walls,  erected  by 
Count  Roger  in  1072,  the  very  year 
of  the  capture  of  Palermo  from  tho 
Saracens.  Next  in  point  of  antiquity 
come  the  churches  of  8.  Pietro  d  Ba- 
gnara,  completed  in  1081,  in  the  timo 
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of  Bobert  Guiscard,  and  of  8,  Giacomo 
la  Mcuarat  founded  by  Count  Roger 
about  tho  year  1088 — ^both  unfortu- 
nately destroyed  within  the  last  few 
years.  The  loss  of  the  latter  is  par- 
ticularly to  be  regretted,  as  it  bore  an 
Arabic  inscription  in  Guphic  characters 
round  the  summit  of  its  bell-tower, 
which  appeared  to  be  a  formula  in 
praise  of  the  Norman  princes,  being 
almost  identical  with  that  on  the  roof 
of  the  Oappella  Palatina,  and  on  the 
celebrated  Nuremburg  dalmatic€^  the 
robe  of  honour  wrought  for  King  Roger 
by  hiB  Saracen  subjects. 
'  The  extant  edifices  of  King  Roger's 
time  (1105-1154)  are— 

The  P&nte  delt  AmmirotgliOf  outside 
the  Porta  di  Termini,  constructed 
by  George  Rocius  of  Antiodi, 
Grand  Admiral  of  Sicily  in  1113. 

Tho  chmch  of  San  Giovanni  degli 
Fremiti,  completed  before  1132. 

The  church  of  the  Martorana,  with 
its  campanile,  founded  by  the  said 
Admiral,  probably  in  1113,  and 
completed  m  1143. 

The  beautiful  CappeUu  Pcdatina,  in 
the  Royal  Palace,  built  before 
1132,  and  consecrated  in  1140. 

The  older  part  of  8.  Giacomo  la  Ma- 
rina, credited  before  1143. 

The  convent  of  8.  Salvaclore,  com- 
menced by  Robert  Guisoird  in 
the  previous  century,  but  finished 
in  1148. 

The  chapel  in  the  palace  of  tlie  Fa- 
vara,  in  tho  plain  to  the  8.  of  the 
city — date  unknown.  Tlic  entire 
palace  has  been  ascribed  to  King 
Roger. 

In  the  reign  of  William  the  Bad 
(1154-1166)  were  constructed— 

The  Torre  di  Santa  Ninfa,  and  the 
Sola  Normanna  in  the  Royal  Pa- 
lace. 

The  church  of  8.  CataUdo,  erected 
probably  by  Majone  da  Bari,  Ijo- 
fore  1160. 

The  church  of  La  Magione,  built  by 
Mattea  Ajello  of  Salerno— date 
nnknown. 

During  the  leign  of  William    the 
Good  (1166-1189)  were  ercctoil^ 


The  CaHiedral  of  Palermo,  founded 
in  1169  bv  Walter  Offiunilio,  the 
English  Archbishop,  and  conae- 
crated  in  1185. 

The  church  of  Santo  Spirito,  founded 
in  1173  by  the  same  Archbishop. 

The  Cathedral  and  Cloister  of  Man- 
reale,  founded  by  the  Kmg  iu 
1174,  and  finished  in  1182. 

To  this  monarch  have  also  beeu 
ascribed  the  construction  of  the  Zisa, 
Cuba,  and  Cuhola, 

The  Suabiau  sovereigns  did  little  for 
the  arehitectnral  decoration  of  Fa- 
lenno.  One  building  only  of  the  time 
of  Frederick  II.  (1197-1250)  is  extant, 
the  chureh  of  8.  Antonio ;  and  one 
only  of  the  reign  of  Man&ed  (1258- 
1266),  the  chureh  of  8.  Franeeteo  fV 
Assisi,  which,  though  founded  in  1255^ 
was  not  completed  till  1471. 

Of  the  hateil  Angevine  rule  (1266- 
1282)  but  a  single  arehitectnral  monu- 
ment remains — ^thc  church  of  8.  Agos- 
tinOy  erected  about  the  year  1275. 

The  Aragonese  dynasty  U  repre- 
sented by — ^the  Palazzo  de*  Tribunali 
1307-1320 ;  the  8fedah  Gramh,  built 
in  the  year  1330,  ooth  in  the  reign  of 
Frederick  II. ;  the  church  of  the  DiS' 
persi,  founded  in  1345,  in  the  reign  of 
Louis;  the  convent  and  chun£  of 
Baida  in  1388,  and  SaxUa  Maria  la 
Catena,  founded  by  King  Martin  at 
the  close  of  tlic  14th  century,  though 
the  portico  is  of  much  later  construc- 
tion ;  8. '  Nicoid  cf  Albergaria,  com- 
menced by  Queen  Bianca  in  1409. 

Under  the  subsequent  Spanish  mon* 
arehs  were  erected — 

The  chureh  of  Santa  Maria  di  Gefit^ 
founded  in  1426 ;  the  Gancia,  in  1430 ; 
and  the  Chapel  of  the  Spedale  Grande, 
in  1433 ;  all  during  the  reign  of  Alonso 
the  Magnanimous.  Tlie  Faiatzo  Pie- 
tratagliata  is  also  probably  of  the  same 
{leriotl.  Tho  A  rch  bishop* s  Palace,  built 
by  Simon  of  Bologna,  m  1458,  during 
the  reign  of  John  II.  The  Palazzo 
Patemo,  erected  between  1485  and 
1498 ;  the  PaUtzzo  Patella,  in  1495  ; 
the  Palcuzo  Campofranoo,  about  tho 
same  period ;  the  cnureh  of  ik>  Spasimo, 
in  1506 ;  and  of  Le  Bipentite,  in  1512 ; 
all   in    the    time   of  Ferdinand   tlic 
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Ottholic.  8.  Franeetco  di  Pacia, 
i^mded  in.  1518;  Sania  Maria  la 
3«oro,  rebnilt  in  its  present  form  in 
1520,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  Y, 


H^ALUB  AIO)  FOBTBEBB. 

Mbdem  Palermo  fonns  a  quActrangle, 
almost     a    parallelogram,    with   moro 
tkfpUi  than  frontage  to  the  sea,  and 
nearly    5   m.  in  circuit.     The  city  is 
^ndled,   but  no   part  of  its  fortifica- 
tkfns   at   preaent  extant  is  kno\m  to 
be  xnove  ancient  than  the  time  of  the 
Ar^gaoeBe  kings,  or  the  early  part  of 
the  14tli  oentmry.     When  chosen  by 
the   'Norman  conqnerora  of  Sicily  as 
the    seat  of  their  government  it  -was 
stieDgthened  by  massiYe  Trails,  which 
were  in  part  reconstructed  by  the  Em- 
peitxr  Frederick  II.  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury.     In    1328   Alberto  Milite  was 
cbaiged  with  the  restoration  of  the 
walla  and  the  construction  of  certain 
outworks.      So   far   the   defences  are 
prior  to  the  use  of  artilleiy.      Soon 
after  that    disoovety  the  bastions  at 
the  gates  of  Oseuna  and  of  S.  Giorgio 
were  erected.     In  1537  that  near  tlie 
ch.  of  Lo  Spasimo,  and  one  near  the 
Porta  di  Oamd  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  city,  were  constructed.     That  S. 
of  the  gate  of  Sta.  Agata  dates  &om 
1570.     The  bastion  of  Aiagona,  near 
the  Porta  di  Carini,  was  coustrncted 
between  1572  and  1637.    In  1648  the 
two    bastions  which   flank  the  royal 
palace  were  commenced  by  Cardinal 
Trivulzio,  and  in  1650  tliey  were  com- 
pleted by  Don  John  of  Austria — not 
the  hero  of  Lepanto.     The  fortifica- 
tions are  not  now  kept  up,  being  in 
many  parts  built  upon,  and  they  serve 
as  a  protection  only  to  the  city-dues. 
Xor  is  Palermo  better  defended  on  the 
sea-side.      The  Forts  of  St.  Erasmo 
and  La   Garita,  which  once  flanked 
the  Uarina,  have  been   destroyed  of 
late  years.    The  old  fortress  of  Cadd- 
limare,    between    the    two   harbours, 
which  was  originally  constructed  by 
the  Saracens,  r^uilt  by  the  Normans, 
and  adapted  to  modem  war&re   by 
Charles  Y.,  though  strong  enough  to 


awe  the  town,  is  incapable  of  resisting 
an  attack  in  force  by  sea.  For  ages 
past,  indeed,  it  has  been  us^d  only 
against  the  good  citizens  of  Palermo. 
It  was  converted  into  an  Inquisition 
under  the  Bourbons,  for  the  imprison- 
ment and  torture  of  political  offenders, 
and  fearfiil  stories  are  current  of  the 
atrocities  perpetrated  in  its  subterra- 
nean dungeons.  From  its  batteries 
Palermo  was  bombarded  in  1848  and 
1860 ;  and  on  the  liberation  of  the 
city  by  Garibaldi,  the  enraged  inhabit- 
ants hastened  to  wreak  their  vengeance 
on  its  walls,  which  they  endeavoured  to 
level  with  the  ground,  but  they  were 
eventually  satisfied  with  tlie  dismantle- 
ment of  the  land-firont  of  the  fortress. 


Gates. 

In  the  circuit  of  the  walls  there  are 
15  gates.  On  the  N.E.,  or  towards 
the  sea,  there  are  4 — the  Porta  de* 
Greei  and  Porta  Felice  opening  on  the 
Marina,  and  the  P.  Doganella  and  P. 
Garlx>nc  on  the  Cala,  or  Little  Port. 
In  the  N.W.  face  aie  3— the  Porta  S. 
Giorgio,  P.  Macqueda,  and  P.  di  Carini. 
On  the  S.W.,  or  land  side,  also  3 — 

I  Porta  d'OsBUua,  P.  Nuova,  and  P.  di 
Castro ;  and  the  S.E.  front  has  5— P. 

I  Montalto,  P.  Sta.  Agata,  P.  St.  An- 
tonino,  P.  di  Termini,  and  P.  Beale. 

I  About  half  only  of  this  number  have 
archways*  the  rest  being  open,  with 
flanking  piers.  Few  have  striking 
architectund  features. 

Porta  Felice. — The  inscriptions  on 
this  gate  record  its  histoiy.  It  was 
commenced  by  Marcantonio  Colonna, 
Viceroy  of  Sicily,  in  1583,  from  whose 
wife,  Donna  Felice  Orsini,  it  reoeive<l 
its  name.  It  was  continued  m  1602 
under  the  viceroyalty  of  the  Duke  of 
Feria,  from  whom  it  was  named 
"  Felice  Ferio,"  and  was  completed  hi 
1637  by  the  Viceroy  Didse  of  Mont- 
alto, who  encrusted  it  with  marbles, 
and  adorned  it  with  colimins  and 
statues.  In  1644  the  fountains  were 
added.  The  "Felix  Porta,  aureaj 
ConchBQ  decor,"  as  it  styles  itself;  is  a 
handsome  gate  of  yellow  marble,  after 
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the  design,  originally,  it  is  said,  of 
Bramantet  and  w&s  finished  by  Fieiro 
NoveUiy  called  .n  Monrealese^  the  cliief 
of  Sicilian  painters,  and  an  excellent 
architect.  Its  piers  are  not  united  by 
an  arch.  Two  colunms  of  Boman 
Doric  adorn  the  aea-front  of  each  pier, 
having  a  hermes  of  white  marble 
between  them — on  one  side  represent- 
ing Pan,  on  the  other  Pomona :  below 
each  is  a  fountain.  On  the  entablature 
of  each  pier  is  the  crowned  eagle  of 
Sicily,  in  white  marble,  bearing  the 
royal  shield  on  its  body ;  and  on  the 
pilasters  are  the  arms  of  the  Golonna 
family,  and  of  Palermo.  At  the  outer 
extremities  of  the  balustiude  which 
cro^ms  the  entablature  are  statues  of 
Sta.  Cristina  and  Sta.  Niiifa,  virgin- 
martyrs  and  tutelars  of  Palermo.  The 
gate  rises  to  the  height  of  77  Eng.  ft. 
and  is  45  wide,  the  gateway  measuring 
27  ft.  The  ceilings  of  the  [chambers 
within  the  piere  were  frescoed  by 
Novelli,  but  no  traces  of  such  a*lom- 
ment  now  exist. 

Porta  de'  GrecL — ^A  small  nlain  gate 
in  the  city  wall,  so  callea  from  a 
colony  of  Greeks  formerly  inhabiting 
the  neighbouring  quarter.  The  scroll 
foliage  on  the  pilasters  and  frieze  in- 
side the  gate  marks  it  as  of  the  period 
of  the  Renaissance.  Above  it  is  the 
modem  palace  of  the  Marchese  For- 
oclla.  llear  this  8}X)t  formerly  stood 
a  very  ancient  gate  called  Porta  delta 
Vittoriaj  which  tradition  marked  as 
tluit  through  which  Count  Roger,  the 
Korman,  entered  the  city  on  his  con- 
quest of  it  in  1072. 

Porta  Nuova, — The  most  imposing 
gateway  in  Palermo,  a  lofty  but  heavy 
portal,  constructed  in  1584  by  the 
Viceroy  Marcantonio  Golonna,  who 
gave  it  its  now  obsolete  alias  of  Porta 
Atutriacay  in  honour  of  Charles  V., 
who  had  entered  Palermo  on  this  side 
on  his  triumphant  return  from  his 
African  expedition.  In  1668,  having 
l)eon  nearly  destroyed  by  an  explosion 
of  gunpowder  in  the  barracks  hard  by, 
occasioned  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  it 
was  rebuilt  by  Gaspare  Guerci,  archi- 
tect to  the  senate.  Its  present  ap- 
pellation dates  from  tliat  period.    It 


sQbsoqueutly  suffered  from  the  earth- 
quakes of  1693  and  1823.    It  was  re- 
stored on  the  original  plan,  the  lower 
imrt  of  which  claims  to  have  been  do- 
signed  by  Micfuiel  Angdo^  while  tlic 
upper  part,  wliich  is  little  in  accord- 
ance with  the  grand  though  bizarre 
style  beneath  it,  is  said  to  1>3  after  the 
designs  of  Pietro  Novelli.  It  is  ccrtxuii 
that  that  painter  adorned  the  origiual 
gate  with  frescoes  of  the  Virgin  sur- 
rounded by  saints  and  angels,  traces  of 
which  were  extant  prior  to  the  restoni- 
tion  of  tiie  gate  in  1825.    On  the  cit^- 
side  the  arch  is  flanked  by  Corinthian 
pilasters,  and   its  frieze  is  enriched 
with  scroll  ornament  of  coarse  work- 
manship.   The  effect  w^onld  be  better 
were  the  parts  in  higher  relief.     In 
the  attic  above  are  4  marble  busts  in 
medallions,  and  over  all  is  a  pavilion 
with  oi)en  arches  8upix>rted  on  slender 
Ionic  columns,  on  which  rests  a  heavy 
pyramidal  roof.    The  height  of  the 
entire  structure  is  160  ft.    Tho  outer 
face  of  the  ^te  presents  another  aspect, 
beinfi;  massive  and  grand,  with  rusti- 
cated masonry,  and  4  huge  hcrmo)  of 
turbaned  Saracens  as  Tclamoncs  up- 
holding the  entablature.    On  the  key- 
stone of  the  arch  is  a  head  of  still 
bolder  character.    There  is  an  air  of 
hizarrerie  about  the  whole,  increased 
by  the  voussoirs  and  rustications  being 
carved  in  imitation  of  cactus-leaves 
and  various  fruits. 

Tho  Porta  di  Castro,  which  is  im- 
mediately under  the  Ro3ral  Palace  to 
the  S.,  receives  its  name  from  the 
Viceroy  Francesco  Count  of  Castro, 
who  erected  it  in  1620.  It  is  con- 
structed of  rusticated  masonry,  flanked 
with  Corinthian  pilasters,  and  has  more 
architectural  pretensions  than  most  of 
its  fellows.  The  district  of  the  city  on 
which  it  ojiens  was  anciently  calleil 
Kemonia. 

The  Porta  Monialto  has  an  ai-ch  of 
rusticated  masonry.  It  owes  its  origin 
and  name  to  "  D.  Luis  Moncada,  Duko 
of  Montalto  and  Alcal^  the  incom- 
parable Viceroy  of  Sicily  in  1638." 

Porta  Santa  Agata,  the  most  ancient 
gate'  in  tlie  city,  retaining  its  pointed 
arch. 
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Porta  rit  Termini^  or  di  Garibaldt, — 
Has  gate  is  memorable  as  that  by 
which  Giaribaldi  attacked  and  eutered 
I^lenao    by  a  coup  de  main  on  the 
27Ui  ^fay.   1860.     NVhile  the  Neapo- 
liians  believed  him  in  utter  rout,  fly- 
ing before  their  troops  into  the  inte- 
riiir   of   the  island,   he   had  made  a 
fiank-maich  from  Plana  de'  Gieci  to 
3fiffi1nrw*ri.  and  descended  by  the  peas 
of    McsEza$:na    upon    the    city.      He 
had  Intended  to  make  his  attack  by 
night,   and  to  approach  by  tlie  high- 
road, bat  he   was  unfortunately  per- 
^^adied  by  the  Sicilian  chiefs  to  alter 
hid  {dans,  and,  owing  to  the  ruggcdness 
of  the  mountain-pAths,  it  was  daylight 
Vfore  he  reached  the  walls.    He  thus 
failed  io  take  the  royal  troops  entirely 
)iy  surprise,  for  they  hud  advanced  to 
the  Polite  dieir  Ammiraglio  to  meet  him. 
Bat  he  droTe  them  in,  and  "  in  spite 
uf  the  cross-fire  from  the  gate  of  St. 
A^ntonio,  and  the  troo})s  on  the  Marina, 
tlie  wide  road  was  passed  and  the  gate 
and  barricade  at  the  Porta  di  Teniiini 
carried.    But  it  was  only  by  a  copious 
application  of  fiats    of  swords,  and 
t'very  species  of  threat,  that  the  Squadri 
f^oold  be  induced  to  follow.    A  young 
ivenoese  of  the  carbineers,  to  encourage 
thtisie  wayward  warriors,  coolly  took  a 
rhair   and  sat  himself  down  in  the 
rt-ntre  of  the  street,  under  the  cross-fire, 
and  it  had  the  desired  efiect ;  for  when 
the  Picciotti  saw  that  every  shot  did 
not  kill,  they  ran  the  gauntlet,  and 
even  assisted  in  throwing  up  a  barri- 
cade.    The  loss  was  wonderfully  small 
considering    the   cross-fire.      As    the 
Garihaldians  advanced,    the  Squadri 
plucked  up   and    followed,  and    the 
Palermitans  began  to  move  wherever 
the  royal  troops  were  driven  bock.    At 
3  o'clock  the  Gastello  and  men-of-war 
oommenced    bombarding    the    lower 
portions    of  the    town,   which    were 
lapidly    passing   into    the    hands    of 
GaribcddL    At  5  he  had  almost  undis- 
puted possession  of  the  lower  half  of 
the  town,  but  the  fire  of  the  shipping 
imd  fort  was  not  without  great  effect. 
Fires  burst  out  in  every  direction.    No 
npot  was  safe  from  their  shells,  and  the 
wretched  inhabitants  began  almost  to 
repent  tlie  advent  of  tlicir  liberator. 


Before  night  Garibaldi  had  possession 
of  the  entire  town  with  the  exception 
of  the  royal  palace  and  its  environs  and 
the  line  of  communication  between  it 
and  the  Mole."— Co^jtom  Forhesy  RN, 


Streets. 

In  the  general  arrangement  of  its 
streets  Palermo  is  one  of  the  most 
iiTcgular  cities  in  Europe,  retaining, 
like  the  old  towns  in  the  south  of 
Spain,  the  Saracenic  features  of  narrow*, 
tortuous,  labyrinthine  alleys.  But  it 
has  this  peculiarity,  tliat  it  is  traversed 
at  right  angles  by  two  long  straiglit 
streete  which  intersect  each  other  in 
the  heart  of  the  city,  and  divide  it  into 
four  nearly  equal  imriB,  called  rioni. 
Thus,  in  spite  of  the  perplexing  intri- 
cacy of  its  smaller  streets  and  alleyn, 
it  is  hardly  possible  for  a  stranger  to 
be  long  at  fault,  as  ho  cannot  cross 
from  one  rione  to  another  without 
being  awate  of  it  The  street  which 
runs  from  the  Marina  backward 
through  the  city,  from  the  Porta  Fe- 
lice to  the  P.  Nuova,  is  the  Via  Toledo, 
though  that  name  is  more  properly 
confined  to  the  upper  half;  the  lower 
being  known  as  the  Cdesaro,  from  the 
Cassr,  tho  "Castle,"  or  ancient  citj-, 
which  in  Arab  times  it  traversed.  Tho 
Normans  called  it  the  **Yia  Mar- 
morea,"  from  its  marble  pavement.  It 
derives  its  modem  title  of  Toledo  from 
Don  Garcia  de  Toledo,  viceroy  of  Sicily, 
who  in  1565  had  it  widened  and  conti- 
nued from  the  ch.  of  S.  Antonio,  where 
it  originally  ended,  to  that  'of  Porto 
Salvo.  In  1581  it  was  carried  down 
as  far  as  the  Marina  by  the  Viceroy 
Marcantonio  Colonna,  who  raised  tho 
Porta  Felice  as  its  termination  in  thi^ 
direction,  and  the  Porta  Nuova  at  the 
opposite  extremity.  The  lower  por- 
tion towards  the  sea  is  known  by  tlic 
name  of  Cdstaro  MorlOy  which,  from 
the  comparative  paucity  of  sho^s  and 
absence  of  activity  and  bustle,  is  not 
an  inappropriate  appellation.  Since 
the  annexation  of  Sicily  to  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  the  entire  street  has  receivctl 
the  name  of  Corso  Vittorio  Emanude. 
It    is  more   than  a  mile  in  length. 
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but  only  12  yards  wide.  It  is  longer 
and  more  regular  than  the  Gorso  of 
Komo;  but  cannot  compete  with  its 
namesake  of  Naples  in  length,  or  with 
either  in  architectural  beauty.  Yet 
it  is  a  noble  street.  As  you  stand  at 
the  Porto  Felice,  and  look  up  to  the 
Porta  Nuova,  through  a  long  vista  of 
palaces,  churches,  puolic  buildings,  and 
lofty,  legular  houses,  it  is  impossible 
to  withhold  admiration  from  the  To- 
ledo. The  street  which  crosses  it  has 
also  two  names,  the  half  to  the  S.E. 
being  called  Btrada  Nuova,  that  to  the 
N.W.  the  Via  Macqueda,  though  each 
name  is  often  applied  indifferently  to 
the  whole.  This  street  is  about  a 
mile  long  and  14  yards  wide.  It  de- 
rives its  name  of  Macqueda  from  the 
Viceroy  D.  Bemadino  de  Oardines, 
Duke  of  Macheda,  who  commenced  it 
in  1600,  and  made  it  cross  the  To- 
ledo at  right  angles,  in  order  to  place 
the  entire  city  under  the  perpetual 
protection  of  the  symbol  of^the  Chris- 
tian faith.  Like  the  Toledo,  it  is  well 
paved  and  flanked  with  footpaths ;  it 
contains  even  more  churches  and  pa- 
laces, but  fewer  shops,  and  less  com- 
mercial activity. 

These  two  streets  are  the  grand 
highways  of  traffic  and  pleasure  in 
Paleniio.  The  palaces  and  building 
are  lofty  and  imposing,  more  remarK- 
able  fur  strength  than  beauty,  and  par- 
taking much  of  the  heavy  style  of  the 
middle  ages.  The  gateways  are  flanked 
with  columns,  and  surmounted  by 
coats-of-arms ;  the  rest  of  the  ground- 
floor  is  let  out  into  shops  and  cafh, 
with  large  open-arched  fronts;  and 
above  is  tier  above  tier  of  balconies 
of  massive  stone,  grotesquely  carved, 
or  of  less  ponderous  iron-work,  filled 
with  flowers,  or  shaded  by  striped 
blinds,  which  add  colour  and  richness 
to  the  scene.  **  The  most  remarkable 
feature  of  the  city  consists  of  the  ranges 
of  heavy  overhanging  galleries,  en- 
closed with  lattice-work,  which  occupy 
the  topmost  story,  bclougine  to  the 
numerous  nunneries  with  which  Pa- 
lermo abounds,  constituting,  at  least  to 
a  Protestant,  a  very  gloomy  feature  in 
its  social  as  well  as  architectural  con- 
dition." 


Of  the  by-streets  few  arc  other  tiia.rk 
alleys — narrow,  gloomy,  and  tortuouSv 
a  tangled  and  bewildering  maze,  re- 
minding you  that  Palermo  was  a  city 
of  the  Saracens. 

The    shops   are   quite  oriental    iix 
character,  and,  like  those  in  the  old 
Moorish    towns  of  Spain,  are    ver^r 
small  and  rarely  glazed;  though  tho 
figure  of  some  b^t,  bird,  or  reptilo 
in  relief,  and  coloured  to  the  life,  in 
the  head  of  each  archway  is  no  Mo~ 
hammedan  feature.    **  Psdeimo,  with  a 
better  finish,  might  be  esteemed  an 
elegant  city ;  but  it  presents  an   ia- 
congruous  mixture  of  pomp  and  po- 
verty, of  fascinating  gaiety  and  dis- 
gusting wretchedness,  exemplified  in 
noble  ranges  of  palaces,  di^raced  at 
their  bases  by  the  stalls,  shops,  and 
'mezzanini,'   or   lofts,  of  the    lower 
orders ;  in  gaudy  equipages  x)arading- 
the  same  strcet  with  sturdy  mendicants 
vociferously  demanding  food,  or  slug- 
gishly taking  their  siestas  on  the  pave- 
ment, ridding  eacii  other  of  vermin 
l)otween  their  naps.   The  vacant  holes 
of  scaffolding  everywhere  visible  seem 
to    indicate  unfinished  labours;   the 
mixed  architecture,    and  heavy  cor- 
belled balconies,  ever  displaying  wet 
linen,  and  the  opera  playbills  pasted 
on    boards    suspended   across   streets 
already  too   narrow    for    the   height 
of  the  buildings,  ruin  the  perspective 
effect.      Swarms    of    priests,    noblefe-» 
officers,  and  other  loungers,  yawning? 
on  chairs  before  the  coffee-houses,  and 
the  cobblers,  tailors,  coopena,  carpen- 
ters, and  artisans  of  every  description 
at  their  respective  employments  out- 
side their  shop-doors,   complete    the 
usurpation  of  the  sides  of  the  streets, 
driving    foot-passengers    to    run    the 
gauntlet   among    the   numerous  car- 
riages.   The  constant  calling  out  this 
occasions  on  the  part  of  the  coadmien, 
who  seek  to  distinguish  every  person 
by  an  appropriate  appellation,  added  to 
the  hurry  of  business,  and  the  thirsty 
groups  around  the  ftintastically  deco- 
rated   iced-water   stalls,  conspire    to 
confuse  the  whole  scene." — Admiral 
Smyth, 

Tlie  streets  of  Palermo  arc  *'  full  of 
mendicants,  whose  appeals  for  charity 
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are  vociferous  and  nnceaaing,  and  the 
bostle  caused  by  the  antagoniBm  of 
r^  boaness  and  determiued  laziness 
and  lonnging,  though  amusing  at  first, 
btcomea  wearisome  when  curiosity  is 
oiM»e  satisfied." — Marquis  of  Ormonde, 
Another  peculiar  characteristio  of 
Palermo  is  the  number  of  giarre,  or 
reserroirs  of  water,  generally  at  the 
comeisof  the  streets — tall  square  piers 
formed  of  an  accumulation  of  earthen- 
vmre  pipes,  with  a  reservoir  at  ihe 
top,  by  which  the  water  of  the  nume- 
Tovs  aqueducts  is  distributed  through- 
out the  city.  Such  is  the  admirable 
system  of  aqueducta  bequeathed  to 
Palermo  by  the  Saracens,  that  eveiy 
house  is  abundantly  supplied  with  pure 
water,  which  in  most  cases  is  laid  on 
even  in  the  topmost  story.  The  system 
of  drainage  is  also  most  extensive  and 
efficient.  In  spite  of  its  narrow  close 
alleys  and  culrde-wics,  most  unpromis- 
ing for  cleanliness,  Palermo  is  purity 
itdelf  in  comparison  witli  Naples,  Mes- 
dna,  or  that  foulest  sty,  Imperial 
Rome.  Palermo  for  the  last  few  years 
has  been  lighted  b^  gas,  which  also 
illuminates  the  l^larma. 


POPCLATION. 

The  population  of  Palermo  in  1847, 
including  the  suburbs,  was   178,355, 
and  by  the  last  census  of  Ist  Janu- 
ary, 1862,  had  increased  to  187,182. 
Though  before  the  Sarocenic  conquest 
in  831  it  was  only  70,000,  under  that 
people  it  received  its  highest  develop- 
ment, and  is  believed  in  the  10th  cen- 
tury  to   have    amotmted    to   nearly 
300,000  souls.    From  that  time  it  ap- 
pears to  have  gradually  diminished,  > 
till  at  the  commencement  of  the  last 
century  it  barely  exceeded  100,000. 
Since  then  it  has  been  on  the  increase, 
but  seems  never  to  have  passed  its  | 
present  limit.    In  1887  it  was  gi-eatly 
reduced  by  tiie  ravages  of  the  cholera,  ' 
which  raised  the  number  of  deaths  ' 
from  4492   in   1836,    to   27.604.    At  | 
the  commencement  of  that  year  the  i 
population,  including  the  garrison,  was 
176,752,  of  whom  87,723  were  males 


and  89,029  females.  The  birtlis  were 
5568,  and  bore  to  the  deaths  tiie  pro- 
portion of  1  to  5,  and  the  deaths 
amounted  to  nearly  one-sixth  of  the 
entire  population.  In  the  following 
year  the  population  was  only  154,716 ; 
the  marriages  numbered  1846;  the 
births  were  5899,  of  which  5110  were 
legitimate  and  789  illegitimate,  or  in 
the  ratio  of  13  to  2.  The  deaths  in 
the  same  year  were  4585  against 
27,604  in  1837,  bemg  1  m  84  of  the 
whole  population.  It  was  ascertained 
that,  of  the  adult  population  of  1838, 
74  were  high  civil  functionaries,  2042 
members  of  the  legal  profession,  9700 
employes,  6993  students  and  scholars, 
25,711  labourers  and  artisans,  32,820 
proprietors  and  people  in  business, 
20,715  domestics,  3215  ecclesiastics 
male,  1972  ecclesiastics  female,  and 
5492  paupers. 


RioNi. 

The  4  rioiUt  or  quarters,  into  which 
the  city  is  divided,  are  of  nearly  equal 
size.  They  are  called  the  Kalm 
(Khalisa),  the  Loggia,  the  Alher^ 
garia,  and  the  Capo,  or  Siralcadi ; 
3  of  which  names  have  an  Arabic 
origin.  These  rioni,  or  sections,  are  also 
known  by  the  names  of  the  4  Virgin- 
Martyrs  of  Palermo,  imder  whose 
protection  they  are  supposed  seve- 
rally to  be  placed.  Tlius  ihe  Kalw.  is 
also  the  Sazione  di  8ia.  Agata;  the 
Loggia,  that  oi  Sfa,  Olita;  the  Alber- 
garia,  that  of  Sta.  Cridina;  and  the 
Capo,  that  of  Sta.  Ninfa.  Each  rione 
has  its  crest  or  deWce.  The  first  has 
a  rose ;  the  second  the  Austrian  eagle ; 
a  green  snake  on  a  golden  field  s}'m- 
bolises  the  third ;  and  a  Hercules  tear- 
ing open  the  jaws  of  a  Uon,  the  foiuth. 
To  facilitate  the  proceedings  of  the 
sight-seer,  we  will  pre&ce  our  descrip- 
tion of  the  videiida  of  Palermo  by  a 
classification  of  them  under  their  se- 
veral riowi,  in  oKler  that  he  may  see  at 
a  glance  in  which  quarter  of  the  city 
any  object  is  to  be  found.  To  begin 
with  that  section  in  which  the. hotels 
lie.  Tlie  Rione  Kalsa,  or  of  Santa 
Agata,  contains — 
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The  Marina^  or  Foro  Borbonico ;  Pub- 
blico  Parteire. 

Squares. — Piazza  Mariua;  di  S.  Fran- 
<?e80o;  della  Fiera  Vecchia;  di  Santa 
Anna;  Valguamera;  Pretoria. 

Churches, — Ghiesa  di  S.  Anna ;  Ora- 
torio di  S.  Antonio  di  Padova;  S. 
Carlo;  S.  Oataldo;  Santa  Caterina; 
I  Crociferi ;  S.  Francesco  d'Assisi ;  La 
Oancia ;  S.  Lorenzo ;  La  Magione ;  La 
Martorana;  Monte  Santo;  S.  Nicolo 
Tolentino;  La  Piet^;  Gonfratemitk 
degli  Pollajuoli;  Le  Repentite;  Lo 
Spasimo ;  Santa  Teresa. 

Public  Buildings. — Palazzo  de'  Tri- 
bnnali ;  Edificio  del  Lotto ;  Begia 
Zeoca ;  Palazzo  Scnatorio. 

PflZocftr.— Palazzo  Butera;  Campo- 
franco;  Cattolica;  Forcella;  Moncada 
or  Pktemo ;  Patella ;  Poero ;  Serradi- 
falco;  Tasca. 

Theatres. — Teatro  Bellini;  di  Santa 
Cecilia ;  del  Principe  Umberto ;  di  San- 
ta Anna;  di  Garitoldi;  dell*  Oreto. 

Rionc   dclLi   Loggia,   or   Sczione   di 
Santa  Oliva. 

^^warc^j.— Piazza  di  S.  Scbastiano; 
di  S.  Giacomo  la  Marina;  di  S.  Do- 
inenico ;  di  S.  Giorgio ;  dell'  Olivella ; 
deUa  Fontanella;  dclla  Bucceria;  della 
Carraffii. 

Churches.— B.  Antonio;  La  Catena; 
I  Dispersi;  S.  Domenico;  S.  Eulalia 
de'  Catalani;  S.  Giacomo  la  Marina; 
S.  Giorgio;  S.  Maria  la  Nuova;  S. 
Matteo ;  L'Olivclla  and  its  Oratorio ;  S. 
Pietro  Martire;  Porto  Salvo;  Rosario 
di  S.  Domenico;  S.  Sebostiano;  Val- 
verde ;  Le  Vergini ;  S.  Zita. 

Public  Buildings.  —  Reali  Finanze; 
Conservatorio  del  Santo  Spirito;  Spe- 
ilale  Militare ;  Castellamarc. 

Palaces. — Palazzo  Ligliam ; '  Pietra- 
tagliata;  lYabia. 

Rione  del  Capo,  or  Sezione  di  Santa 
Ninfii. 

/Sg?mre*.— Piazza  del  Duomo. 

Churches.  —  Sant'  Agostino  ;  Badia 
Nnova ;  La  Cattediale ;  La  Conoezione ; 
I  Gesuiti;  S.  Maria  del  Cancelliere; 
S.  Maria  di  Gisino;  Sta.  Maria  In- 
coronata;  Monte  Vei^ni;  Spedale  de* 
Sacerdoti ;  Santo  Vito. 


Public  Buildings. — Monte  di  Pieta ; 
CoUegio  Massimo,  or  the  Liceo. 

Pcdaces.  —  Palazzo  Aiciveacovale  ; 
Greiad;  Riso. 

Rione  dell'  Albebgabia,  or  Sezione  di 
Santa  Cristina. 

Squares.  —  Piazza  Reale ;  Bologni ; 
Ballar5. 

Churches.— Chiesfn  di  S.  Benedetto ; 
II  Carmine;  Santa Chiam;  S.  GioTaniii 
di  Dio ;  S.  Giovanni  degli  Eremiti  ; 
S.  Giovanni  TOroglione  ;  S.  Gioseppe 
de'  Teatlni;  S.  Michel  Arcangelo;  S, 
Nioolo  I'Albergaria ;  Sant'  Orsola ;  Cai>- 
pella  Palatina;  Casa  Professa;  La 
Providenza ;  S.  Salvatore ;  La  Trinitti. 

PMic  Buildings. — L'Univcrsitk;  Li- 
breria  del  Comuuc ;  Spedale  Grande. 

Palaces. — Palazzo  del  Conte  Fede- 
rigo;RaflBsuiali;  Reale;  Favam;Villa- 
franca. 

In  the  following  descriptions  the  ini- 
tial—A, C,  K,  or  L— attached  to  a 
building  indicates  the  Rione  in  which 
it  is  situated. 


Ford  Borbonico  or  Marina. 

This  beautifiil  promenocie,  whidi  is 
to  Palermo  what  the  Chiaja  is  to 
Naples,  extends  along  the  shore  be- 
neath the  city-walls,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Cala,  or  little  harbour,  eastwanl 
to  the  Cosina  di  Cuto,  a  distance  of 
640  paces.  It  has  a  broad  carrii^c- 
drive,  flanked  on  one  side  by  a  flagged 
footpath  overhanging  the  sea,  and 
having  a  continuous  line  of  seats,  and 
on  the  other  by  a  double  line  of  troes. 
Coralline  {Erytlirina  ooraUodendran) 
and  Judas-trees  {Cercis  siliquoMrum), 
whose  rich  scarlet  and  purple  bloom 
in  spring  enhances  the  beauty  of  the 
scene.  About  the  middle  of  the  drive 
is  a  gay  logaia,  or  pavilion,  supported 
on  Ionic  columns  of  gi-ey  marble,  for 
the  use  of  the  milita^  bands  on  fes- 
tive occasions;  and  at  intervals,  till 
overthrownjn  the  late  revolution,  stood 
colossal  statues  in  white  marble  of 
Charles  III.,  Ferdmand  I.,  Frauds  I., 
and  Ferdinand  II.,  w^hose  respective 
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nrtaes  were  leooidcd  in  long  inscrip- 
acos  on  their  pedestals.  But  the 
ctnst  striking  feature  of  the  Marina 
\i  the  range  of  palaces  which  over- 
hang it;  me  Palazzo  Butera,  "half 
the  length  of  a  street/'  part  of  which 
i"?  the  Hotel  Trinacria;  the  Palazzo 
Aceto  or  Lampedusa,  lately  occupied  hj 
the  British  and  French  Consuls;  the 
Palazzo  del  Dnca  d'Angio,  formerly 
the  residence  of  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinek ;  and  the  Palazzo  Forcclla,  in 
a  hybrid  style  of  Classic  and  Gothic, 
rfti  the  city-walls  above  the  Porta  de* 
Greci. 

The  liarina  has  been  truly  styled 
**  the  most  beautiful  feature  of  Palermo ; 
and  without  a  parallel  in  Europe."    To 
he    thcooughly   enjoyed,    it   must    be 
Tisited   in  summer.     At  that  season 
'*  in  the  morning  and  noon  the  Marina 
hi  almost  deserted,  a  few  fishermen  or 
straggling  pedestrians  being  its  only 
ort^upants.     It  is  not  until  the  cool 
of  the  evening  that  all  the  gentceler 
{loition  of  the  Paleimitans  pour  out 
of  the  gate,  and  begin  to  throng  the 
footway  of  the  Marina,  while  a  long 
Hue  of  handsome  equipages,  issuing 
from  every  part  of  the  city,  completely 
occupies  ihe  road.    But  it  is  on  moon- 
light nights  that   one  should  repair 
tMther  to  enjoy  southern  Ufe  in  per- 
fection.    A  musical  band  executes  a 
variety  of  operatic   pieces;  ices   and 
ivfreehments   aie*  provided   for   those 
who  can  indulge  in  such  luxuries ;  the 
bay  is  silvered  over;  the  mountains 
i^tand  around  in  shade  like  giant  sen- 
tinels;   freshness    breathes    from    the 
water ;  perfume  is  in  the  air ;  every- 
thing around  is  steeped  in  beauty ;  and 
the  heart  and  senses  open  to  the  ten- 
derest  and  most  contagious  emotions. 
Hour  after  hour  is  thus  passed  away, 
the  spot  is  abandoned  witii  regret,  and 
it  is  often  midnight  before  the  throng 
reluctantly  separates,  and  the  Marina 
is  deserteci  till  the  following  evening." 
— JBartfctt. 

In  front  of  the  Palaces  Butera  and 
Aceto,  and  raised  high  above  the  Ma- 
rina, is  the  terrace  called  PubbUco 
Parterre,  laid  out  in  1823  as  a  pro- 
menade, furnished  with  marble  seats 
and  adorned  with  shrubs  and  flowers. 


In  the  olden  time  it  was  known  by 
the  ugly  appellation  of  Strada  ddle 
Cattire;  in  1687  it  was  decorated 
with  statues  of  the  monarchs  of  Sicily, 
but  not  one  of  them  keeps  his 
pedestal  at  this  day.  Tliis  terraa' 
commands  a  view  of  the  blue  bay  of 
Palermo,  with  its  sunny  shores,  ma- 
jestic mountains,  and  ditf-bound  head- 
lands— one  of  the  most  glorious  scene? 
in  Europe. 


PlAZZE  OR  SgrABES. 

In  the  very  centre  of  the  city,  nt 
the  point  of  intersection  of  the  Toledo 
and  Bfacqueda,  is  the  square  called  tho 

Piazza  Vigliena^  or  I  Quatlro  Cini- 
toni.  It  LB  an  octagon  of  112  yds.  in 
drcumference,  with  each  of  the  four 
fiEi^ades,  which  separate  the  intersect- 
ing streets,  rising  to  the  height'  of 
100  ft.,  and  of  symmetrical  architec- 
ture and  adornments.  It  received  iU 
first  name  from  the  Marquis  dc  Villena, 
Viceroy  of  Sicily,  who  commenced  its 
construction  in  1609,  though  it  was* 
not  completed  till  1620,  under  the 
viceroyalty  of  the  Count  of  Castro. 
Giulio  Lasto,  a  Boman  military  en- 
gineer, was  the  architect.  Its*  pro- 
gress and  completion  are  recorded  on 
tablets,  one  of  which  bears  these  hexa- 
meters : — 

"  Urbe  decofl  media  magnnm  ViUeDa  platea 
Nomine  qnie  tanto  late  decorata  saperbit. 
Facta  corona  suia  octonlft  partlbos,  en  tit 
Quadrifidaaqne   viaa,    portasque,   urbemqne 
coronat ! " 

Each  facade  has  3  orders,  Boman 
Doric,  Ionic,  and  Composite.  In  the 
lowest,  against  each  fii^ade,  stands  a 
female  statue  of  white  marble,  repre- 
senting one  of  the  Seasons,  with  a 
tablet  over  her  head,  and  a  fountain 
at  her  feet.  In  the  second  story  on  each 
side  is  a  niche,  containing  a  semi- 
colossal  statue  of  one  of  the  Spauisli 
monarchs  of  Sicily  from  Charles  V.  to 
Philip  IV.  Tlicy  are  now  of  marble, 
but  were  originally  intended  to  be  of 
'  bronze,  and  in  1630  those  of  the  two 
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sovereigns  jiist  mentioned  were  finished, 
and  the  latter  even  raised,  when  the 
Senate  of  Palermo  changed  its  mind 
aad  replaced  them  by  statues  of  mar- 
ble, setting  up  the  bronze  one  of  the 
Emperor  in  the  Piazza  Bologui,  where 
it  still  stands,  and  that  of  his  great- 
grandson  in  the  Piazza  Reale,  where 
it  remained  till  destroyed  in  1848. 
The  third  stoiy  contains  statues  of 
the  4  Virgin-Mart3rr8  of  Palermo,  each 
against  tmit  quarter  of  the  city  which 
is  under  her  special  protection,  and 
over  them  hover  angels  in  the  act  of 
bestowing  the  crowns  which  they  have 
won  with  their  blood.  Above  all,  in 
the  attic,  is  the  royal  eagle  of  Sicily, 
wearing  a  huge  crown  about  his  neck, 
and  supporting  a  shield  with  the  arms 
of  the  king  in  whose  reign  tliat  par- 
ticular fiu^e  was  erected,  flanked  by 
the  arms  of  the  city  and  those  of  the 
Viceroy  who  governed  Sicily  at  the 
period. 

The  figures  of  Spring  and  Summer 
are  by  Gregorio  Tedescfii  of  Florence ; 
the  latter,  garlanded  with  wheatears, 
and  holding  a  bunch  of  pomegranates, 
treads  down  the  dragon  of  Want.  Au- 
tumn, with  a  basket  of  fruit  in  her  hand, 
and  a  dragon  at  her  feet,  is  the  work  of 
Nuivcio  La  MaJtincL,  by  whose  hand 
also  is  the  figure  of  Winter,  a  shrivelled 
old  woman,  whose  neck  is  a  bundle  of 
cords.  There  is  nothing  simple,  ma- 
jestic, or  graceful  about  these  statues. 
Those  of  the  Virgin-Martyrs  on  the 
third  story  are  still  worse — heavy  and 
clumsy.  The  effigies  of  the  sovereigns 
are  much  better.  Charles  V.  is  in 
ancient  Boman  costume ;  his  descend- 
ants in  the  Spanish  of  their  day,  which, 
with  stiff  frill,  stiffer  breastplate,  and 
short  trunk  hose,  was  not  well  adapted 
to  sculpture.  From  this  piazza  fine 
.street-views  may  be  obtained,  each 
vista  being  terminated  by  one  of  the 
principal  gates,  above  3  of  which  tower 
the  diffo  or  crests  of  the  neighbouring 
mountains.  Here  is  the  grand  resort 
of  servants  out  of  place,  ciceroni,  vettu- 
rini,  guides,  and  letter-writers.  The 
walls  are  covered  with  playbills  or  go- 
vernment notices,  and  the  ground  is 
strewn  witli  secondhand  books  and 
prints. 


Largo  Sajiio  Spirito  (k),  just  within 
the  Porta  Felice,  has  recently  been 
improved  by  the  introduction  of  n 
fountain  with  a  large  basin,  from  whicli 
rises  a  sea-horse,  with  two  putti. 

The  Piazza  Marina  (k)  is  a  large 
square  of  irregular  form,  224  yds.  long 
by  177  in  width,  surrounded  by  publi<* 
buUdrngs,  palaces,  and  the  houses  of 
merchants  and  bankers.  On  the  E.  rise 
the  Palazzo  de*  Tribunali,  a  venerable 
pile  of  Siculo-Gothic  arehitecturo ;  the 
Boyal  Mint,  later  by  four  centuries ; 
ana  the  Hotel  do  France  between 
them.  On  the  N.,  across  the  Via 
Toledo,  the  picturesque  church  of  La 
Catena,  with  ite  Gothic  portico,  em- 
browned with  weather-tints,  atbacts 
the  eye;  and  on  the  N.W.  rises  the 
broad  and  lofty  £Ei^9ade  of  the  Beali 
Finanze,  whose  snowy  hue  betrays  its 
recent  oonstruction,  while  the  rugged 
crests  of  Monte  Pellegrino,  Monte 
Cuccio,  and  the  other  lofty  mountains 
that  hem  in  Palermo,  are  seen  tower- 
ing above  the  roofe  on  three  sides  of 
the  piazza.  This  is  the  Campo  Vac- 
cino  of  Palermo,  where  many  yoke  of 
the  grand  long-homed  cattle  of  Sicily, 
reposing  by  their  rude  cars,  offer  pic- 
turesaue  studies  to  the  artist  Here 
of  ola  were  held  jousts  and  tourna- 
ments; but  the  omy  ring  now  to  be 
seen  here  is  the  circus  of  equestrian 
companies,  when  such  visit  Palermo. 

Piazza  ddla  Fiera  Vecchia  (k\ — ^In 
this  small  square  there  stood  till  very 
recently  a  fountain  caUed  Fontana  6." 
Ercole,  but  this  Hercules  was  no  other 
than  the  Genius  of  Palermo,  in  white 
marble,  represented  as  a  bearded  king 
with  a  snake  biting  his  bosom.  The 
water  fell  from  the  mouth  of  another 
snake  at  his  feet.  The  fountain  is 
gone,  but  the  figure  remains,  seated  on 
a  mass  of  rock. 

The  Piazza  Pretoria  (k\  though 
very  small,  is,  on  account  of  its  elalx)- 
rate  fountain,  one  of  the  most  striking 
squares  in  Palermo.  On  the  £.  nan'H 
the  domed  church  of  Sta.  Caterina ; 
the  S.  side  is  occupied  by  the  lat^^o 
Palazzo  Senatorio;    tiie    N.    by  the 
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pikce  of  the   Dtiko  of   Serradi&lco, 
t^iognishc^d  by  its  classic  style,  and 
tk  gaudier  fit^ade  of  the  Palazzo  Bor- 
Qpsaio ;  ^while  the  W.,  which  is  open 
io  the  Strada  Nuova,  is  backed  by  the 
br^  domed  church  of  S.  Giuseppe  de' 
Teatini.     The  fonntain  is  &r  too  large 
&r  Eo  small  a  piazza,  which  it  almost 
fills,  measuring  433  ft.  in  circumfer- 
tjxse,  asid  rLsing  to  the  height  of  42  ft. 
h  was  made  about  1554  by  the  Flo- 
rentine actdptors  Frcmcesco  CamiRiani 
ftnd  Angelo  Vagherino  for  the  brother 
•>f  D.   Craicia  di  Toledo,  Viceroy  of 
SicQy,  by  whom  it  was  sold  in  1574  to 
the  Senate  of  Palermo  for  20,000  dol- 
lars.    It  is  circular,  and  adorned  with 
a  crowd  of  statues  of  white  marble, 
"  whose  only  fault,"  says  Mr.  Knight, 
■^ia   that  they  are  of   too    exquisite 
workmanfihip  to  remain  in  the  public 
streets.     They  look  more  adapted  for 
what  they  w^e  meant  for,  the  orna- 
ment of  'the  gardens   of  a  princely 
Tillo,"      Three  steps  from  the  pave- 
ment is  a  marble  balustrade,  with  an 
opening  facing  each  side  of  the  piazza, 
flanked  by  a  pair  of  colossal  henna). 
A  flight  of  steps  leads  from  each  open- 
ing to  the  upper  floor  of  the  fountain, 
on  which  rests  the  great  basin,  and 
both  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  each 
flight  is  a  pair  of  statues,  the  size  of 
life,  representing  gods  and  goddesses, 
heroes  or  nymphs.    One  of  the  Gagini, 
who  superintended  the  setting  up  of 
the  fountain  when  it  reached  Falermo, 
carved  the  Venus  with  his  own  hand 
to  supply  the  place  of  a  statue  tliat 
was  wanting.     Between   the   balus- 
trade and  the  upper  floor  are  4  reser- 
voirs, each  having  in  its  inner  wall  6 
nichesy  from  which  project  as  many 
water-spouts  in  the  shape  of  colossal 
hf^ds  of  animals  of  known  and  un- 
known descriptions. 

On  the  outer  edge  of  each  reservoir, 
between  a  merman  and  mermaid,  re- 
clines a  colossal  figure  on  a  rock,  three 
representing  the  rivers  of  Palermo,  the 
Oreto,  the  Papireto,  and  the  Favara : 
the  fourth  a  Muse  with  Pandean  pipes 
and  a  Pegasus.  The  lowest  basin  is 
veiy  large.  Two  winged  harpies  sup- 
port the  second  and  smaller  oasin,  on 
whose  rim  are  4  geese.  Above  this  rises 


a  strange  sort  of  pillar  sustained  by  4 
sea-horses,  and  composed  of  a  group  of 
three  boys  with  jars  on  their  shoul- 
ders, and  dolphins  inverted  at  their  feet. 
On  this  rests  the  third  basin.  Another 
group  of  4  merboys  supports  the  fourth 
and  highest  basin,  in  which  stands  a 
boy  of  larger  size,  with  a  cornucopia 
in  his  hand,  and  a  shell  at  his  feet. 
The  water  gushes  from  37  statues, 
from  20  urns,  and  from  the  mouths  of 
24  animals  or  monsters.  For  the  vast- 
ness  of  its  dimensions,  the  multitude 
of  its  figures,  and  the  complexity  of  its 
waterworks,  this  fountain  is  perhaps 
without  a  rival  in  Europe,  though  as 
respects  the  style  of  art  it  exhibits  it 
may  easily  be  surpassed.  The  entire 
expense  attending  the  purchase  and 
setting-up  of  this  fountain  amounted 
to  27,277  ounces,  or  nearly  14,0001,  a 
vast  sum  for  that  day. 

Piazza  di  8.  Domenico  (l). — This 
small  square  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by 
the  large  church  and  convent  fxoin 
which  it  takes  its  name,  and  on  the  N. 
by  the  ruins  of  a  building  which  was 
once  a  Prefecture  of  Police,  but  in  1848 
was  destroyed  by  the  mob  in  their 
exan)eration  at  discovering  proofs  of 
feairol  atrocities  perpetrated  within  its 
walls.  In  tlie  centre  a  lofty  Composite 
column  of  white  marble,  supporting  a 
bronze  figure  of  the  Virgin,  after  a  model 
by  Serp^ta,  rises  to  tho  height  of  nearly 
100  ft.  It  was  erected  in  1728  by  tho 
Emperor  Charles  VI.  in  honoiu:  of  the 
Immaculate  Virgin ;  was  restored  by 
Charles  in.  in  1750,  and  again  by  Fer- 
dinand I.  in  1804.  At  the  base  of  the 
column  are  shields  inscribed  with  por- 
tions of  the  Virgin's  song;  and  on 
pedestals  around  it  are  figures  of  the 
4  archangels. 

Piazza  deUa  Bucceria  (l),  called 
also  the  Mercato  Vecchio^  a  name  it  well 
deserves,  since  a  market  was  held  here 
even  in  the  days  of  the  Sai*acenB,  Its 
more 'Common  appellation  dates  fi-oui 
the  days  of  the  Angevin  dynasty,  when 
it  was  the  Bouclierie  or  shambles  of 
Palermo.  It  is  still  the  chief  market 
foi:  meat,  poultry,  game,  and  fish ;  and 
at  the  comers  of  the  ahed  xmder  which 
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these  are  exposed,  a  meal  may  bo 
improvised,  and  the  red-capped,  bare- 
armed  Soyer  dips  his  choice  morsels 
into  a  pan  of  batter,  drops  them  into 
a  caldron  of  boiling  oil,  and  ladles 
them  out  to  his  customers  Med  to  a 
shade. 

Piazza  ddla  FontaneUa,  or  Mercato 
Nuovo  (l),  also  a  market  of  provisions, 
was  constructed  in  1820  on  the  ruins 
of  the  old  Coneiaria,  or  Tan-yard.  A 
fountain  in  the  centre  throws  up  its 
waters  from  the  figure  of  a  boy  riding 
on  a  sea-horse,  and  &om  a  couple  of 
dolphins. 

Piazza  de'  Bohgni  (a). — A  hand- 
some square  in  the  Toledo,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Uie  Palace  of  the  Barone 
di  Riso,  on  the  S.  by  tliat  of  the  Mar- 
chese  Favara,  and  on  the  W.  by  the 
Palazzo  Villafranca.  It  receives  its 
name  from  Liiigi  Bologna,  Baron  of 
Campo&anco,  who  laid  it  out  in  1575. 
In  this  square  stands  a  bronze  statue 
of  Charles  V.,  originally  intended  for 
the  Quattro  Cantoni.  He  is  repre- 
sented in  the  costume  of  a  Roman 
warrior,  crowned  with  laurel,  and 
stretching  forth  his  right  hand  in  the 
act  of  swearing  to  preserve  the  privi- 
leges of  the  city,  which  oath  he  took 
on  his  visit  to  Palermo  in  1535,  after 
his  victorious  expedition  to  Tunis. 
This  statue  was  erected  by  Scipione 
Livchi  da  Susa,  a  Sicilian  sculptor,  in 
1G30,  on  the  design  of  Mariano  Smi- 
riglio,  a  famous  architect  of  Palermo. 
Few  wUl  accord  to  it  the  admira- 
tion with  which  it  was  viewed  by 
Gaily  Knight.  The  Protestant  travel- 
ler will  remark  on  the  pedestal  the 
embodiment  of  the  "  Lutheran  heresy," 
which  the  Emperor  is  stated  to  have 
extinguished,  in  a  seven-headed  hydra, 
with  spotted  wings. 

Piazza  Reale  (a),  now  called  P. 
deila  Vittoria.  —  This,  one  of  the 
largest  open  spaces  in  tlie  city,  is 
bounded  on  the  W.T>y  the  Royal  Pa- 
lace, on  the  N.  by  the  Clerical  Semi- 
nary and  the  Segretaria  di  Stato  or 
Public  Offices,  and  on  the  other  sides 
by  churches,  convents,  and  barracks. 


On  the  S.,  in  front  of  the  palace,  stands 
a'  marble  statue  of  Philip  IV.,  in  the 
costume  of  liis  day.    Four  slaves,  with 
hands  bound,  are  kneeling  around  hint, 
symbolizing  that  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe  were  subject  to  his  8cei>ti*e. 
On  the  sides  of  the     square  pedestal 
which  supports  these  figures,  the  four 
quarters  are  again  represented  in  relief 
as  women  with  appropriate  emblems. 
Around  this  pedestal  is  an  octagoual 
space,  enclosed  by  a  marble  baliistmdo 
with   4  openings,  each  flanked  by  2 
statues,    representing    the    kingdonis 
which  formerly  owned   the  sway    of 
Spain.    The  old  Iberian  boast  is  hen^ 
inscribed, — **  Uni     regi  Philippo  IV. 
non  dividitur   mundua    quatuor  sibi 
divisos  in  partibus,  nusquam  sol  evi^- 
lat  quin  Hispanias  videt  regnatrice^t.*" 
The  statue  of  Philip  which  originoUy 
stood  here  was  of  bronze,  executed  in 
1661    by  Scipione    Livolsi    da   Susa, 
after   the  design  of   Smiriglio;    but, 
being  destroyed  in  ^1848,  it  has  been 
replaced   by    another   in    marble    by 
Nunzio  Morello,  a  living  sculptor   of 
Palermo.    The  reliefs  were  executed  in 
1854  by  Valeria  ViUareale,  when  in  liis 
81  st  year. 

The  Piazza  dd  Duomo  (c)  is  one  of 
the  pleasantest  squares  in  Palermo.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Cathedral, 
on  the  W.  by  the  Archbishop's  Palace, 
on  the  E.  by  the  nunnery  of  S.  Fran- 
cesco di  Padla,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  pa- 
laces of  the  Toledo ;  and  is  enclosed  by 
a  marble  balustrade,  set  up  in  1753  by 
the  Duke  of  Montalba.  At  intervals 
on  this  balustrade  are  statues  of  certain 
saints,  martyrs,  and  prelates  of  Pa- 
lermo, in  white  marble,  erected  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  On  the  W.  side  stand 
statues  of  S.  Gregory  and  S.  Augustin, 
by  Giovanni  Travagliat  and  of  St. 
Jerome  and  St.  Ambrose,  by  Antonio 
Anello,  both  sculptors  of  Palermo, 
which  were  all  erected  in  1673  by 
Giovanni  Lozano,  tlien  Archbishop  of 
the  city.  On  tlie  side  facing  the 
Toledo,  at  one  corner,  is  Pope  Agathon. 
and  at  the  other  St.  Sergius,  also  a 
Pope,  and  both  Benedictines  and  na- 
tives of  Palermo.  Between  them  stand 
in    pairs  Santa    Cristina   and  Sant^ 
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STiTia  (the  mother  of  Gregory  the 
Great),  Santa  Agata  and  S^ta  Ro- 
Mlia,  Santa  Ninfit  and  Santa  01i?a, 
erected  by  Archbishop  Martinus  in 
1655  and  1656.  Santa  Rosalia  and 
Santa  Xinfa  were  carved  by  Gaspare 
Gwerdi  the  rest  bear  no  inscription. 
The  patron  saint  is  easily  recognised 
by  her  -wreath  of  roses.  The  best  of 
these  statues  is  that  of  Sta.  Agata, 
a  sLmple  and  gracefnl  figure,  holding 
a  pen  in  one  hand,  and  a  dish  contain- 
ing her  breasts  in  the  other.  On  the 
R  side>  or  that  lacing  the  sea,  are 
btatnes  of  St.  Mamihanns,  Archbishop, 
and  of  St.  Eostotius,  St.  Proculo, 
and  Si.  Ckilbodens,  martyrs  of  Rdenno 
— ^the  1st  and  4th  by  TVatra^to,  the 
i>tIiezB  by  Antonio  AneUo,  and  all 
i-'rected  by  Archbishop  Lozano  in 
1673.  In  the  centre  oi  the  Piazza, 
ua  a  triangular  pedestal,  is  another 
statue  of  Sta.  Rosalia,  trampling  on  a 
reneiable  female  demon,  representing 
the  Plague,  &om  which  the  saint  is 
believed  to  have  saved  the  city  in 
1624.  This  statue  was  raised  in*  1744, 
on  the  site  of  a  fountain  which  pre- 
viously occupied  the  spot. 


Churches. 

Palermo  contains  no  less  than  194 
places  for  religious  worship,  of  which 
11  are  pariah  chs.,  50  others  are  dedi- 
cated to  various  saints,  31  are  attached 
to  monasteries,  24  to  nunneries,  14  to 
"  conservatories  '*  of  young  girls,  37  to 
companies,  23  to  confraternities  and 
congregations,  2  to  colleges,  and  2  are 
oratories. 

The  Cathedual  (II  Duomo)  of  Pa- 
lermo dates  from  the  12th  century. 
As  early  as  the  pontificate  of  Grejjfory 
^     the  Great,  or  about  the  year  600,  a 
f     ch.  was  raised  on  this  site,  or  more 
probably  on  that  of  the  chapel  of  Sta. 
Alaria  rincoronata,  close  to  it  to  the 
N.W.,  which   by  the    Moslems  was 
turned    into   a    mosque,    called    the 
**Koeque  of  Friday,"  but  was  recon- 
verted to  Christian  worship  on  the 
Korman  conquest  in  1072.    That  an- 


cient  ch.  was  entirely  pulled  down  in 
11C9,  by  Gualterio  Ofiamilio  {i.e, 
"  Walter  of  the  MUl "),  the  English 
Archbishop  of  Palermo,  to  make  room 
for  a  more  magnificent  edifice,  which 
was  consecrated  in  1185,  and  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin,  as  is  recorded  in  a 
tablet  in  the  S.  porch.  It  is  said  that 
he  built  it  with  a  large  treasure  which 
he  had  discovered  in  digging  the 
foundations  of  the  ch.  of  Santo  Spi- 
rito,  outside  the  walls.  No  part  oT 
the  existing  cathedral  therefore  can 
be  earlier  than  1169;  and  of  Walter's 
building  little  remains  save  the  crypt, 
a  portion  of  tlie  S.  side,  and  the  £. 
end.  The  whole  of  the  remainder  has 
been  rebuilt  at  different  times. 

The  architectural  features  which 
betray  the  original  part  are  the 
pointed  windows  in  the  S.  transept- 
aisle,  which  are  surrounded  with  the 
billet  moulding  peculiar  to  the  Sara- 
cens, and  the  grotesque  heads,  under 
the  battlements  at  the  E.  end,  which 
are  no  less  decidedly  of  Norman  origin. 
Externally  the  building  is  in  most 
parts  of  harmonious  architecturo,  and 

{>resents  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Sici- 
ian  pointed  style  ;  but  it  has  been  dis- 
figured by  the  imposition  of  an  Itcdian 
cupola,  and  other  features  of  that 
cliaracter  which  Ferdinando  Fuga,  a 
Neapolitan  architect,  who  was  intrusted 
wi&  the  repairs  between  1781  and 
1801,  had  the  vile  taste  to  introduce. 
The  plan  of  the  ch.  is  a  Latin  cross  ; 
its  dimensions  externally  are  346  ft. 
long,  138  wide  in  the  transepts,  112  in 
the  nave,  and  74  ft.  in  height  from  the 
pavement  to  the  roof  of  the  nave. 

TJie  W.  front  assumed  its  present 
form  in  the  course  of  the  14th  century, 
for  the  towers  which  fiank  it  wero 
erected  between  1300  and  1355,  and 
the  grand  portal  was  constructed 
between  1352  and  1359.  On  tlio 
balustrade,  in  front  of  it,  are  4  marble 
statues  4of  Si  Peter,  St.  Paul,  St. 
Joseph  with  the  infiant  Saviour,  and  S. 
Francesco  di  Paola — all  by  Giamhat- 
tuta  RagtiBa  of  Palermo,  and  erected 
by  Archbishop  Ganchin  1724  and  1725. 
The  facade  is  a  rich  specimen  of  Sici- 
lian pomted  architecture.  Most  of  the 
enrii^unents,  it  will  be  observed,  ore 
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of  Greek  character,  such  having  been 
traditional  in  Sicilian  architecture 
since  the  Byzantine  possession  of 
Hie  island ;  and  these  mix  strangely 
with  the  chevron,  the  billet,  and  the 
dog-tooth,  introduced  by  the  Nor- 
mans. There  are  3  portals,  flanked 
by  lofty,  slender  towers;  that  in  the 
centre  is  of  white  marble,  scorched  to 
a  rich  yellow-brown  by  tho  semi- 
topical  sun  of  Sicily ;  it  has  4  orders 
resting  on  shafts,  some  twisted  or 
chevroned,  and  all  with  corruj^t  Co- 
zinthjan  capitals;  the  arch  is  en- 
dosed  by  a  prominent  angular  label, 
adorned  with  acanthus -leaves,^  and 
running  up  into  a  hood  containing 
figures  of  the  Virgin  and  Child;  an 
outer,  large,  and  ugly  label,  resting  on 
tall  shafts,  encloses  within  its  pedi- 
ment a  beautiful  pointed  window, 
enriched  to  its  sill  with  scroll  foliage 
in  fiat  relief  cut  with  all  the  sharpness 
of  the  Greek  chisel,  while  dog-tooth 
mouldings  betray  the  Norman  ele- 
ment. The  arch  encloses  two  tre- 
foil lights,  separated  by  an  octagonal 
shaft.,  carved  witii  minute  foliage. 
The  side  portals  are  veiy  curious; 
that  to  the  1.  has  voussoirs  in  relief, 
like  overgrown  billets,  alternating 
with  patterns  in  intagUo ;  that  to  the 
rt.,  in  place  of  these  voussoirs,  has  a 
series  of  small  pointed  arches,  with 
trefoiled  heads,  and  enriched  cusps, 
resting  on  short  columns.  The  wm- 
dows  above  these  gates  show  the 
triple  chevron  in  their  mouldings,  and 
the  acanthus  or  Greek  scroll  foliage 
In  their  label&  The  upper  port  of  the 
fii^ade  is  crossed  by  a  corbel-table  of 
jnteisectiog  cux^es,  and  terminated 
ftbove  by  a  battlement 

Between  the  central  and  each  slde- 
poital  are  2  small  niches,  containing 
fig^ures  of  saints,  whose  lelios  are  pie- 
•erved  in  this  cathedral;  to  the  rt. 
Santa  Ninfo^  whose  head  was  carried 
in  solemn  procession  in  1593,  and  S. 
Mamilian,  whose  head  received  similar 
honours  in  1658;  to  the  1.  Santa  Bo- 
salia^  whose  body,  "  sparkling  with 
a  multitude  of  miracles,  was  borne  in 
triumph  through  the  dty  in  1625;*' 
and  Mary  Magdalen,  whose  holy  foot 
was  presented  by  Fhilibert,  son  of  the 


Duke  of  Savoy,  to  this  cathedral,  vrlien 
she  had  decreed  it  should  be  bixricO 
which  waa  accordingly  done  by  tlu 
obedient  senate  in  1659. 

The  towers  which  flank  the  portaX 
are  too  slender  to  impart  an  air    o: 
solidity  to  the  &$ade,  a^  in   GotIu< 
cathecirals,  and  too  low  and  heavy   fbi 
minarets,  to  which  they  otherwise  bcaj 
some  resemblance.    They  ai^  fiingulai 
rather  than    beautiful;    they  have    0 
stages  or  stories;   the  3  lowest  bavG 
pointed    panels    or    blank    windows, 
enriched  with  diaper^work — a  Sara- 
cenic  feature;    while    the   dpg-tootli 
mouldings   and    intersecting    drcnlar 
arches   are    pure   Norman    character- 
istics.    The  3  upper  stages  are  light- 
ened by  open  windowie^  separated  into 
2  or  3  lignts  by  plain  or  twisted  co- 
lumns, and  the  angles  of  the  tower  ai-c 
rounded  ofi^  so  as  to  reduce  the  appa- 
rent breadth;    these   rounded   angles 
bristle   with    prominent    nail-headis, 
mixed  with   the  d()g-tooth,  giving    a 
bizarre  character  to  the  upper  portion 
of  the  towers.     Two  towers  of  very 
similar  character  rise  at  the   eastern 
angles  of  the  ch.,  but  are  haidly  in  ^o 
good  a  state  of  preservation.     Of  tht; 
belfiy  towrer,  opposite  the  W.  £ront»  and 
united  to  it  by  two  flying  arches,  wo 
shall  speak  in  our  description  of  tlu.' 
Archbishop's  Palace. 

The  nave  is  decorated  externally 
with  pointed  windows,  true  and  blank 
alternately,  covered  witli  diaper-work ; 
above  them  is  a  broad  band  of  Greek 
scroll-work  in  diaper,  surmounted  by 
a  corbelling  of  grotesque  heads  and 
a  Saracenic  battlement.  The  blue 
and  yellow  tiled  lanterns  which  light 
the  side-aisles,  and  the  ugly  statues 
of  saints  on  the  parapet  in  front  of 
them,  were  added  by  Fuga  60  or  70 
years  since,  and  greatly  disturb  tlie 
harmony  of  the  architecture.  The 
transept  has  2  tiers  of  sharp  lancet 
arches  without  enrichments,  and  is  of 
more  modem  date  than  the  nave. 
Much  more  ancient  and  beautiful  is 
the  exterior  of  the  sacrisly,  which  pro- 
jects from  the  transept-aisle,  but  is  only 
half  its  height;  it  is  adorned  with  a 
series  of  pointed  arches,  enriched  with 
scroll  foliage  and  diaper;  below  it  is  n 
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forbelling  of  small  arches,  chevroned 
sad  trefoiled,  resting  on  marble  shafts, 
sod  with  a  head  in  each  spandril :  this 
portion  of  the  eh.  has  not  been  dis- 
%iired  by  modem  restorations.  Above 
the  sacristy,  and  slightly  recessed 
from  the  transept,  is  the  tmnsept-alsle, 
vhose  3  wide  windows,  decorated  with 
the  large  Saracenic  bUlet,  within  the 
chevron,  are  perhaps  the  most  ancient 
portion  of  the  edifice.  The  8  apses 
have  been  so  restored  that  it  is  im- 
possible from  the  outside  to  deter- 
mine their  antiquity ;  they  are  adorned 
with  interlacing  arches,  enclosing 
blank  panels,  and  enclosed  by  broad 
horizontal  bands  of  diaper-work,  or 
rather  imitations  of  snch  work,  the 
patterns  being  marked  with  black 
paint  on  the  yellow  plaster  which 
now  coats  the  wall.  The  central 
s^iee  has  battlements  resting  on  a 
corbelling  of  grotesque  heads;  the 
high  wall  above  it  shows  panels  deco- 
rated with  diaper  and  surrounded  by 
the  8aiacenic  billet 

The  BotUh  Pordi,^  opening  on  the 
PiaEEa,  is  the  most  highly  ornamented 
portion  of  the  exterior.  It  was  erected 
about  1450,  by  Simon  di  Bologna, 
Archbishop  of  ralermo,  and,  as  in  all 
the  more  recent  Sicilian  buildings  in 
the  Pointed  style,  shows  considerable 
approximation  to  Northern  Gothic; 
yet  even  at  so  late  a  date  the  earlier 
elements  of  Siculo-Norman  aichiteo- 
ture  were  not  excluded.  The  porch 
has  3  arches  pomted  and  stilted,  with 
much  oi  a  Saracenic  character  about 
them;  the  central  one  exceeds  the 
others  in  height  and  width,  and  all  rest 
on  columns  of  grey  marble.  Those  in 
the  centre  have  capitals  of  Byzantine 
design,  moat  elaborately  carved  with 
figures  and  foliage,  and  enriched  a^oci, 
whence  springs  foliage  which  appears 
to  climb  the  arches,  growmg  as  it 
were  in  marble.  Such,  in  &ct,  is  the 
character  of  all  the  vegetable  life  here 
represented.  The  2  outer  columns 
have  corrupt  Ck>rinthian  capitals,  and 
probably  belonged  to  the  mosque  for- 
merly on  this  site,  for  that  to  the  1. 
bean  a  Cuphic  inscription  from  the 
Koran — ^"  Your  liord  created  the  day, 
which  is  followed  by  night ;  the  moon 


and  the  stars  are  forced  to  labour  at 
his  command.     Are  not  all  created 
tilings  his?  his  the  dominion?  Blessed 
be  God,  the  Lord  of  ages  I"    Eacli 
arch  has  a  large  cable-moulding  in  its 
soffit;   and  the  spandrils   are  filled 
with  diaper-work  in  flamboyant  pat- 
terns,'mixed  with  faces,  figures^  and 
animals.    Above  this  is  a  broad  archi- 
trave of  small  ogee  arches  in  relief, 
each  enclosing  the  figure  of  a  saint, 
quite  Northern  in  character;  such  is 
also  the  flamboyant  tracery  in  the  pedi- 
ment; amid  winch  are  rude  figures  of 
a  bii^op  surrounded  by  angels  and 
saints,  while  the  pediment  itself  has  a 
low  classic  pitch,  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  pointed  style ;  and  the  cor- 
nice is  enriched  with  small  Byzantine 
figures  of  animals  and  monsters  alter- 
nating with  foliage.     The  gargoyles 
below  the  pediment  again  are  a  purely 
Northern  feature.  The  porch  is  flanked 
by  2  square  towers  of  8  small  stages, 
decorated  by  pointed  arches.  Here  are 
Northern  mouldings,  but  the  foliated 
capitals  of  the  shafts  are  cut  with  the 
delicacy  of  a  Southern  chisel ;  and  the 
flat  surfaces  of  the  towers  are  enriched 
with  Saracenic  diaper-work  in  beauti- 
ful patterns ;  the  colour  now  gone,  and 
the  forms  only  left  in  intaglio.    The 
roof  of  the  porch  is  groined  in  3  bays. 
The  exquisitely  carved  door  within 
the  porch  was  inserted  in  1426,  in  the 
reign  of  Alphonso  the  Magnanimous, 
Bertino  being  the  prelate,  and  Antonio 
Oambara  the  architect,  as  recorded  in 
2  inscriptions  in  the  pediment.    The 
doorway  is  of  marble,  and  has  8  orders, 
the  outer  resting  on  chevroned  and 
the  second  on  twisted  shafts,  having 
capitals  composed  of  acanthus-leaves 
and  feathers.    Nothing  can  surpass  the 
exquisite  foliage  on  the  jambs,  which 
is  mixed  with  grotesque  figures  playing 
musical  instruments  or  picking  fruit. 
The  label  is  decorated  with  the  em- 
blems of  the  evangelists  and  acanthus- 
leaves  below,  ^  and  above  with  small 
figures  of  the  apostles,  with  Christ  as 
the  keystone.    Over  all  is  a  pediment 
flanked  by  pinnacles,  and  running  up 
into  a  niche  which  contains  a  mosaic 
picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  on  a 
gold  ground,  in  a  framework  of  moeaia 
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Beneath  the  porch  is  inscribed  in 
large  letters, 

"PBIVA     SEDESt    COBOWA    REGIS,     ET     BEGXI 

caput" — 

the  proud  title  in  which  Palermo  of 
old  was  wont  to  glory,  when  the  early 
kings  of  Sicily  were  crowned  in  this 
cathedral.  Below  it  is  a  long  list 
of  kings,  from  Roger  to  Martin,  with 
tlie  dates  of  their  respective  corona- 
tions, ail  in  hexameter  verse.  At  one 
end  of  the  porch  is  a  monument  illus- 
'trating  the  coronation  of  Victor  Ame- 
deus  in  1713 ;  and  at  the  opposite  end 
the  coronation  of  his  successor,  Charles 
TIL,  in  1735,  is  similarly  commemo- 
rated. Observe  in  the  first  relief  the 
ridiculous  mixture  of  Koman  costumes 
with  the  long  periwigs  and  the  female 
dresses  of  the  18th  century. 

Interior. — ^The  diBappointment  ex- 
perienced on  entering  tlie  church  is 
extreme.  The  fresh  white  walls,  the 
Corinthian  pilasters,  the  round  arches 
and  roofs,  the  dome  at  the  intersection 
of  the  nave  and  transepts,  and  the  little 
cupolas  in  the  side  aCsles — in  a  word, 
the  Italian  style  prevalent  throughout 
-—contrast  most  unfeivourably  witli  the 
picturesque  Sicilian  Gothic  of  the  exte- 
rior ;  yet  were  it  not  for  this  contrast 
and  disappointment,  the  interior  would 
be  acknowledged  to  have  merit,  being 
simple  in  arrangement  and  chaste  in 
ornament.  It  has  3  aisles  separated 
by  massive  piers,  8  on  each  side, 
against  each  of  which,  supporting  the 
arches,  are  2  pairs  of  grey  granite 
columns  with  Corinthian  capitals  of 
white  marble.  The  picrs  support  a 
simple  entablature.  This  restoration 
of  the  interior  was  effected  in  1801. 

Tcmibs  of  the  Kingi.—The  first  2 
chapels  on  the  rt.,  as  you  enter  the 
W.  door,  contain  the  tombs  of  the 
Norman  and  Suabian  sovereigns,  4  in 
number,  and  very  similar  in  design. 
Each  is  a  large  sarcophagus  of  por- 
phyry on  a  basement  of  grey  marble, 
and  covered  by  a  raised  canopy,  which 
in  the  sepulclu'es  of  the  two  I^perors 
is  also  of  porphyry,  but  in  those  of 
Boger  and  his  daughter  is  of  white 
nmrble  adorned  with  gilding  and  mo- 
saics.   First,  in  the  inner  chapel,  to 


the  1.,  is  the  tomb  of  Roger,    •*  ^ 
stout  duke  and  first  king  of  Sicily 
who  died  at  Palermo  in  FebmsLZ 
1154.      His    sarcophagus,    whicK 
composed  of  slabs  of  porpliyry      c 
tirely  without  ornament,  is  suppoi-*< 
by  2  marble  feet^  each  composed,  o^ 
crouching  Saracens  in  relief.    Xhic^i 
figures,  the  arabesques  between  tlxoEi 
and  the  adornments  of  the  marble  bIsk 
on  which  the  sarcophagus  rests,  are  u 
Byzantine.    In  stnking  contrast  ^wit 
the  simplicity  of  the  sarcophagus  is    Li 
canopy,  which  on  both  upper  and  ixii 
der  surfaces  is  encrusted  with  mosaios? 
and  is  supported  by  6  marble  columxn 
with   Corinthian  capitals  and   shaft; 
elaborately  adorned  with  gilding  &ri( 
mosaics. 

By  the  side  of  Roger  is  interred  Ixh 
posthumous  daughter,  the  iEmprcsi 
Constantia,  wife  of  the  Emperor  Heorj 
VI.  and  mother  of  the  Emperor  FrtT- 
dcrick  II.  Her  epitaph,  which  temii! 
her  *•  the  last  of  the  royal  race  of  the 
Northmen,"  records  her  decease  at 
Palermo  in  November,  1198.  Her  sar- 
copliagus  is  a  plain  massive  chest  of 
a  single  block  of  porphyry,  but  tlie 
canopy  above  it  in  every  respect  re- 
sembles that  over  her  father's  tomb. 

In  front  of  her  sepulchre  stands  tliai 
of  her  husband,  the  Emperor  Henry 
VI.,  who  died  at  Messina  in  Septem- 
ber, 1197.  His  sarcophagus  is  ver^- 
like  that  of  his  wife,  but  the  cano]>y 
and  the  columns  which  support  it  an^ 
of  porphyry. 

The  monument  of  the  Emperor  Fre- 
derick II.  resembles  that  of  his  father, 
but  the  sarcophagus  is    more  elabo- 
rately adorned.    It  rests  on  4  lions,  al>o 
of  porphyry,  standing  over  their  pre\-. 
On  the  Ud  are  reliefs' of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,   and  of  Christ  in  the  a(*t 
of  blessing,  with  the  emblems  of  ihv. 
Evangelists,  each  enclosed  in  a  circular 
medallion.      His  epitaph  states    that 
he  died  in  Apulia,  in  December,  1250. 
Two  of  these  tombs    were  originally 
placed  in  the  Cathedral  of  Cetalii  by 
King  Roger,  who  built  that  church, 
and  decreed  to  be  buried  m  it ;  but  as 
he  was  interred  at  Palermo,   in  the 
sarcophagus  in  which  his  remains  now 
lie,  tne  two  vacant   tombs  were   re- 
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pTwd  hither  by  the  Emperor  Fre- 
loiek,  to  receive  hU  fother's  a^es  and 
£23  own.  Frederick's  saroophagus  also 
tfmsbins  the  remains  of  Peter  II.  of 
Aiagon,  who  died  at  Calascibetta  in 
1M2. 

In  the  Ist  chapel,  recessed  in  the 
W.  wbU^  is  a  Boman  sarcophagus  of 
marble,  hearing  the  relief  of  a  lion- 
hnnt :  in  it  are  interred  the  remains  of 
Ooosiantia  of  Aragon,  <^ueen  of  Frede- 
lirk  n.,  and  widow  of  E^mmeric  King 
of  Hnngaiy.  She  died  at  Oatania  in 
1^22,  and  speaks  her  epitaph  in  the 
blowing  couplet : — 

*  Sicaaie  r^oa  fni  Constantia,  conjmix 
Aagnsta  hie  habito  nunc,  Federicc,  tao." 

Against  the  c^posite  wall  is  a 
medueral  saioopht^a,  with  a  recum- 
bent cowled  figure  in  an  attitude  of 
lierotion  in  intaglio,  between  two 
shields^  which  display  the  eagles  of 
Aragon.  Here  repose  the  auies  of 
WUliani  Duke  of  Athens,  son  of  Fre- 
derick II.  of  Aragon,  and  brother  of 
Peter  II.,  who  thus  speaks  for  himself 
in  loyal  rhyme  but  bi^  Latin : — 

"Dnz  Gnllklmns  eram  regis  genimus  Fri- 
deild. 
Qui  Jaccm  hie,  pro  quo  Christum  rogemis, 
amid." 

These  earoophagi  were  opened  in 
1781  by  order  of  Ferdinand  I.,  when  it 
was  found  that,  though  the  bodies  had 
long  since  crumbled  to  dust,  the  robes 
and  insignia  buried  with  them  were  in 
mme  instances  in  tolerable  preserva- 
tion. It  was  evident  that  the  sar- 
Gopbagi  bad  been  opened  at  a  previous 
period,  and  those  of  King  Roger  and 
bis  dangfater  rifled  of  everything  valu- 
able, nothing  being  found  in  his  but 
fragments  of  robes,  and  in  hers  but  the 
lemains  of  a  girdle,  a  pair  of  silk  gloves, 
and  of  ciaQi  boots. 

The  body  of  Henry  VI.  was  found 
in  good  preservation,  wrapped  in  a  robe 
of  yellow  sUk,  with  the  imperial  mitre, 
bearing  Arabic  inscriptions,  at  his  feet. 
The  sarcophagy  of  the  Emperor 
Frederidc  had  been  opened  since  his 
interment,  because  on  his  body  lay 
two  others.  His  own  was  very  richly 
ARayed.  His  crown  was  found  on  his 
iKAd;  the  imperial  globe  lay  by  his 


pillow,  and  his  sword  by  his  side.  Ono 
of  the  bodies  which  lay  on  his,  arrayed 
in  a  regal  mantle,  and  with  a  sword  by 
its  side,  was  supposed  to  be  the  corpse 
of  Pedro  H.  of  Aragon.  The  other 
body,  of  smaller  size,  and  in  a  decayed 
robe,  could  not  be  identified. 

The  tomb  of  Constance  of  Aragon, 
which,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Emperor 
Henry,  is  known  to  have  been  opened 
in  1491,  contained  her  remains  wrapped 
in  a  crimson  cloth.  Attached  to  ner 
head-dress  were  found  long  tresses  of 
fair  hair.  At  her  feet  was  a  wooden 
box  containing  an  imperial  crown,  with 
many  female  ornaments,  now  preserved 
in  the  treasury  of  the  cathedral.  It 
was  observed  that  the  robes  and  other 
insignia  found  in  these  tombs  closely 
resembled  those  worn  by  the  Byzantine 
emperors  —  a  proof  of  the  extent  to 
which  that  court  was  copied  by  the 
early  kings  of  Sicily. 

The  4th  chapel  to  the  rt.  contains 
an  altarpiece  by  Pietro  NoveUi,  repre- 
senting St.  Ignatius  Loyola  in  adora- 
tion of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  St, 
Francis  Xavier  behind,  in  an  attitude 
of  devotion.  The  fignre  of  the  Ma- 
donna is  not  devoid  of  dignity,  but  her 
countenance  is  uninterested  and  tmin- 
teresting.  The  Infant  is  good;  so  are 
the  cherubs,  and  the  heads  of  the  two 
saints  are  natural  and  noble.  The 
Virgin  and  Child,  the  tone  of  colour, 
and  the  management  of  the  light  and 
shade,  remind  one  of  the  Spanish  school. 
The  picture  has  been  injined  by  re- 
storations. Here  is  another  picture  by 
the  same  hand,  representing  8.  Fran- 
cesco di  Faola  in  adoration.  The  head 
of  the  aged  saint  is  grand;  his  hands  are 
well  painted ;  •  and  here  again  colour- 
ing, treatment,  and  chiaroscuro,  are  very 
Spanish  in  character.  In  the  same 
chapel  is  a  Madonna  of  the  early  Ger- 
man school.  In  the  7tli  chapel  to  rt. 
is  a  small  mosaic  of  the  Virgin  on  a 
gold  grotmd,  in  the  Byzantine  style, 
and  of  very  early  date. 

The  S.  transept  contains  the  chapl 
of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  with 
an  altarpiece  by  Giuseppe  Vdasquez 
(1750-1827).  which  is  hirfdy  esteemed 
by  the  Sicilians.  The  V  irgin's  face 
is  beautiful,  but   the  composition  is 
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oonfoBed,  and  the  oolouringand  diiaro- 
scoro  feeble.  On  the  predeHa  is  a 
small  relief  of  the  Entombment  of  the 
Virgin  by  Antonio  Gagini  (1480-1571), 
which  contains  some  graceful  figures, 
particularly  among  the  angels  who  pre- 
cede the  bier.  Onthejxi/iottoin&ontof 
the  altar  are  small  figures  of  saints  in 
relief  by  the  same  hand — Sta.  Gristina 
between  Sta.  Lucia  and  Sta.  Agata ;  and 
on  either  side  2  other  female  saints,  of 
whom  St.  Oatherine,  Santa  Ninfa^  and 
St  Oliva  are  easily  recognised.  They 
are  very  simple,  graeef^  and  pretty. 
Against  the  side  walls  of  this  transept 
are  statues  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Paul, 
with  small  relief  beneath  them  illus- 
tratiye  of  events  in  their  lives — all  by 
Cfagini,  In  these  relief  the  back- 
grounds are  coloured,  which  gives  them 
mudi  of  a  pictorial  character. 

The  chapel  to  the  rt.  of  the  high 
altar  is  sacired  to  Santa  Rosalia,  and  is 
richly  adorned  with  stuccoes,  gilding, 
and  fiiescoes.  The  pilasters  have  Ba- 
phaelesque  arabesques  in  marble  by  An- 
tonio Gaginit  very  elaborate,  delicately 
cut,  and  showing  an  exuberant  Sancy. 
The  artist  has  introduced  his  own  por- 
trait in  the  bearded  mask  at  the  base 
of  the  pilaster  to  the  rt.  of  the  altar. 
On  the  side  walls  are  large  bas-relie& 
in  white  marble  by  Valerio  ViUareale, 
a  pupil  of  Canova ;  that  to  tlio  rt.  re- 
presents the  saint  interceding  with  the 
Saviour  for  her  city,  her  prayer  being 
answered  by  the  avenging  angel 
driving  out  war,  pestilence,  and  fa- 
mine; that  to  the  1.  shows  how  the 
plague  was  miraculously  stayed  during 
the  procession  of  the  saint's  bones 
through  the  city  in  1624.  These  re- 
lief are  hardly  worthy  of  Villareale's 
reputation,  and  show  to  small  advan- 
tage by  the  side  of  Gagini*s  in  the 
tribune  and  transepts.  The  altar 
itself  is  £Eioed  with  a  relief  in  silver 
of  Santa  Boealia  in  a  cave.  In  the 
waU  behind  it,  within  a  brass  grating, 
is  the  chest  in  which  the  bones  of 
the  saint  are  deposited — a  chest  of 
solid  silver,  of  the  enormous  weight  of 
1298  lbs.!  It  was  constructed  in  1631, 
a  few  years  after  the  discovery  of  the 
relics,  at  the  cost  of  20,000  dolkrs.  It 
is  adorned  with  reliefe,  and  surmounted 


by  a  small  figure  of  the  saint,  witli  a. 
garland  of  roses  on  her  head,  a  large 
cross  of  jewels  on  her  breast,  and  a  ring 
of  brilliants  of  great  value  on  her  hand, 
trampling  on  the  dragon  of  pestilence. 
This  ch^  is  submitted  to  vulgar  gaze 
3  times  oidy  in  the  year— on  the  15tii 
July,  her  fete-day,  the  11th  Janu* 
ary,  and  4th  September,  the  latter  being 
the  anniversary  of  her  death,  and  the 
former  commemorating  her  deliver- 
ance of  the  city  from  the  earthouake  of 
1693.  In  this  diapel  were  ninaerly 
preserved  the  monuments  of  the  Nor- 
man and  Suabian  sovereigns,  already 
described. 

The  Choir  or  Tribune  is  raised    a 
few  steps,  and  separated  by  a  marble 
balustrade  from  the  rest   of  Uie   ch. 
Ite  pavement  is  of  porphyry,  verd-an- 
tique,  and  other  pidre  dure  in  mosaic. 
Its  roof  is  frescoed  with  the  Yirgia  in 
glory,  by  Mariano  Eoasi,  of  Sciaoca,  ja 
modern  artist;  and  the  work,  though 
faulty  in  drawing,  is  not  without  merit 
as  regards  colour  and  chiaroecuro.  The 
High  Altar  is  decorated  with  agates, 
jaspers,  lapis-lazuli,  beautiful  marbles, 
and  petrified  woods,  and  flanked  by 
columns  of  red-veined  marble;    the 
predeUa  and   steps  are  of  Egyptian 
granite.      By  the  side  of  the   altar 
stands  a  tall  marble  candelabrum  che« 
vroned  and  striped  with  mosaics,  and 
probably  coeval  with  the  foundation 
of  the  ch.     Behind  the    altar  is  a 
marble  figure  of  Christ  rising  from 
the  dead,  by  Antonio  Gagini.    By  the 
same  hand  are  also  the  ten  statues  of 
the  Apostles,  which  stand  in  niches  in 
the  walls  of  the  tribune,  and  which, 
with  the  4  in  the  transepts,  are  con> 
sidered  the  chefe-^'osuvre  of  the  sculp- 
tor.    Indeed,  it  is  said  that  beforo 
commencing  these  statues  he  went  to 
Rome  expressly  to  improve  his  taste 
by  the  study  of  ancient  art.    He  com- 
menced the  work  in  1510,  was  assisted 
in  it  by  his  three  sons,  and  received 
for  it  844  ounces,  which  in  that  day  was 
cooisidered  most  handsome  payment. 
*'  These  statues  are  of  life-size,  and 
wonderfully  true  to  nature,  since  they 
display  such  a    variety  of  attitude, 
sentiment,    and    drapery,  that    they 
rivet  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  and 
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3»«r  satiate  hiB  gaze."  We  xnay  par- 
im  the  patriotic  partiality  of  this 
mlicism  in  old  Fazello,  but  cannot 
jbiat  tbat  *'  all  Italy  at  that  day  had 
BothxE^  more  beautifdl  than  these 
itatoes."  Beneath  each  figure  is  a 
jtViet,  also  by  Gagini^  representing 
9Dme  event  in  the  life  of  the  Apostle, 
^lith  a  de^ly-recessed  and  coloured 
background.  Many  of  them  are  T^eU 
eompoaed  and  designed,  and  contain 
figores  of  great  beauty,  worthy  of  the 
{Ripil  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Ra- 
phael. To  the  1.  of  the  high  altar  is 
the  Koyai  Throne,  raised  several  steps, 
^d  backed  by  a  large  square  of  mie 
Alesandiine  mosaic  let  into  the  wall, 
the  only  firagment  remaining  of  the 
ancient  decoration  of  the  cathedral. 
Above  it  is  the  fayourite  title  of  Pa- 
lermo—*'  Prima  sedes,  corona  regis,  et 
Kgm  caput."  Opposite  this  is  the 
Archbishop's  tiirone,  which  is  modem. 
The  seats  of  the  choir  are  of  carved 
wood,  with  little  ornament.  In  front 
of  tbem,  to  the  rt.,  is  a  Gothic  throne 
of  wood,  elaborately  carved  in  the 
quaint  Cierman  style,  and  displaying  a 
reliefof  the  Death  of  the  Vir^n.  The 
corresponding  screen  opposite  is  de- 
corated with  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi. 

To  the  1.  of  the  tribune  is  the 
Chapel  of  the  Eucharist,  whose  altar 
is  composed  of  agates,  lapis-lazuli, 
and  other  pietre  durej  and  wnose  ct&o- 
rium  or  taoemacle  is  entirely  of  lapis- 
lazulL  In  this  chapel  originally  stood 
the  tombs  of  the  Archbi^iops  of  Pa- 
lermc^  now  removed  to  the  crypt.  It 
contains  a  marble  monument  to  the 
Archbis^p  Sonseverino,  who  during 
his  lifetime  had  his  effigy  cut  in 
maible,  and  placed,  like  Hope,  between 
statues  of  Faith  and  Charity. 

N,  tranaept. — Over  the  Altar  of  the 
Orodfisso  is  a  crucifix,  brought  to 
this  dty  £rom  Jerusalem  in  1219. 
Here  are  also  some  reliefs  well  worthy 
of  attention.  On  the  precUMa  are  4 — 
the  Seizoie  of  Christ  in  the  Grarden, 
Christ  before  the  High  Priest,  before 
Pilate,  and  shown  by  Pilate  to  the 
peq>le.  Below,  on  the  sides  of  the  altar, 
ore  the  Flagellation,  the  Plaiting  of 
the  Grown  of  Thorns ;  on  the  paUoUo, 


Christ  carrying  his  Cross,  the  Deposi- 
tion, and  a  Pietiu  These  reliefe  are  all 
attributed  to  Antonio  Cragini\  but  those 
on  the  predeUa  and  on  the  sides  of  the 
palioUo  are  evidently  of  earlier  date 
and  art  than  those  in  front  of  the 
latter,  and  are  either  by  Aintonio  at  the 
conunencement  of  his  career,  or  by  Do- 
menico,  his  father.  They  are  in  rather 
flat,  not  low  retief ;  the  figures  have  the 
meagreness  and  dryness,  with  the  ex- 
pression of  quattrocento  sculpture.  The 
relie&  onthejxiZfb^  are  much  superior 
in  composition,  design,  and  execution, 
espedally  tiio  3  in  the  centre,  whk^ 
are  per^ms  the  best  horn  Oaqint'g 
chisel.  Th^  betray  a  close  study  d 
Baphael.  The  statues  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  and  St.  Judas  Thaddeus,  in 
this  transept,  with  the  usual  small  re- 
lie&  below  them,  arc  also  by  Gagini. 

In  the  N.  aide  the  2nd  chapel  fnm. 
the  transept,  or  that  of  St.  Agatha, 
contains  a  small  panel  picture  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  with  St.  John  and 
angels,  which  demands  attention.  It 
is  of  the  close  of  the  15th  cent.,  and 
apparently  of  the  Milanese  school.  It  is 
most  carefully  and  delicately  painted ; 
but  its  chief  charm  is  the  exquisite' 
beauty  and  sweetness  of  the  Yirgia,  who, 
like  most  of  Baphacl's,  is  a  conception  of 
loveliness  never  realised.  This  chapel 
contains  monuments  to  the  Cardinal 
Archbishops  Gravina,  who  died  1830, 
and  Trigona,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the 
cholera  m  1837.  In  the  next  chapel, 
sacred  to  the  Virgin  of  the  Letter,  is 
a  picture  of  the  Madonna  on  a  gold 
ground,  in  imitation  of  the  Bvzantine, 
and  beneath  it  is  a  copy  of  tJie  letter 
which  she  is  said  to  have  written  to  the 
Measineee,  declaring  herself  the  pro- 
tectress of  their  city.  In  the  last  chapel 
but  one,  the  altarpieoe  in  marble  of 
the  Assumption  of  the  Virgm,  of  life- 
size,  is  by  Gcigirdj  and  to  be  admixed. 
The  last  chapel  contains  the  Baptismal 
Font,  an  octagonal  basin  of  white 
marble,  with  relief,  the  work  of 
Filippo  Pemino,  in  1797.  It  rests  cm 
tiie  tnmk  of  a  tree — ^that  of  the  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil,  for  the  seipent 
is  coiled  among  its  branches,  and 
Adam  and  Eve  are  bewailing  their 
&11  at  its  ft)ot.    The  subjects  of  the 
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reliefii  are  the  Baptism  of  Chriat, 
Noab  sacrificing,  Saul  receiving  his 
Sight,  Philip  and  the  Eunuch,  tho 
Crucifixion,  a  monk  baptizing,  the 
Baptism  of  St.  Paul,  and  Moses  strik- 
ing the  Rock.  The  whole  is  cut  out 
of  2  blocks  of  marble.  It  is  much 
esteemed  by  the  Palermitans,  but  as  a 
work  of  art  is  mediocre. 

Against  the  pilasters,  opposite  the 
N.  and  S.  doors  of  this  cathedral, 
are  heniiien  or  holy-water  basins  of 
white  marble,  supported  on  brackets, 
and  having  octagonal  canopies  sur- 
mounted by  angels,  all  elaborately 
sculptured.  That  to  the  N.  has  2 
bauds  of  reliefs  of  the  quattrocento 
period ;  the  lower  showing  tne  Baptism 
of  Christ:  the  upper,  and  better,  a 
-queen  and  her  retinue  approaching  a 
K>nt  in  the  streets  of  a  city,  at  wluch 
.stands  a  priest  ready  to  perform  the 
rite.  The  S.  font,  of  much  better  art, 
is  attributed  to  Oagini  liimself.  Moses 
striking  the  Rock,  in  the  upper  scene, 
is  very  inferior  to  the  Pool  of  Siloam, 
in  the  lower  band,  where  the  group  of 
Clirist  and  his  disciples  has  merit. 

Tho  pavement  of  this  church  is 
marked  with  a  meridian  laid  down  by 
the  celebrated  Piazzi.  The  sun  s  ray 
enters  through  a  small  hole  in  a 
cupola  of  the  side  aisle,  opposite  the 
7th  chapel  on  tlie  rt. ;  ana  the  spot 
which  it  illuminates,  when  the  sun 
reaches  the  meridian  at  the  summer 
solstice,  is  marked  by  a  small  metal 
plate.  The  points  where  the  sun 
enters  the  several  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
as  well  as  the  equinoxes,  are  also 
marked  in  the  pavement. 

In  the  Sacristyt  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  the  Ante-Sacrigty,  is  a 
pointed  door  of  3  orders,  resting  on 
twisted  shafts  with  foliated  capitals. 
This  is  one  of  the  richest  pieces  of 
pointed  arehitecture  about  the  cathe- 
dral, and  is  the  only  remnant  of  this 
style  in  the  interior.  In  the  imier 
Sacristy^  or  Tesoro,  is  the  Tabulario,  or 
collection  of  some  200  MS.  diplomas  in 
Arabic,  Qreek,  and  Latin,  the  earliest 
of  which  dates  from  1083.  Here  are 
also  preserved  some  of  the  curious 
relics  found  in  the  tombs  of  the  Sicilian 
sovereigns.    Fra^iments  of  the  Emperor 


Henry*s  robes,  embroidered  with  hawks 
and  stags  in  gold  thread ;  the  down  of 
Constance  of  Aragon,  in  fonn  like  a 
skull-cap,    studded  with  jewels,    and 
having    long    pendants    of  gold   barn 
jointed  and  set  in  jewels  attached  to  it, 
and  wliicii  hung  over   each    ear;     a 
portion  of  the  suk  of  her  diailem :  a 
fragment  of  hex  veil  in  silver  thread, 
and  of   her  vest,   with    gold  filig^ree 
patterns;    together  with    many  other 
ornaments,  rich,  but  of  clumsy  work- 
manship.     One  of  the  most  coriouH 
articles  found  in  her  tomb  is  a  small 
disk  of  silver,  5  inches  in  diameter, 
with  a  Latin  inscription  stating  the 
place  and  day  of  her  death.    Here  are 
also  many  curious  and  rare  relics  eccle- 
siastical— vestments   and   altar-dotlui, 
chalices  and  pyxes,  **  some  bones  of  8t. 
Peter,  a  whole  arm  of  St  John  tlie 
Baptist,  a  jawbone  of  prodigious  effi- 
cacy, and  other  bones  of  lesser  note.*' 

Crypt,-' A  flight  of  steps  leads  from 
the  choir  to  the  Crypt,  which  lies  not 
immediately  beneath  the  choir,  aa 
usual,  but  to  the  E.  of  it  This  subter- 
ranean vault  is  sometimes  called  Le 
Cataeombe,  but  is  more  generally 
known  as  TuUi  %  Santi,  It  is  sepa- 
rated into  2  aisles,  running  N.  and  S., 
by  low  massive  columns  of  granite 
and  marble,  about  6^  ft  high,  with 
capitals  of  very  simple  character  sup- 
p|orting  pointed  vaults.  On  the  £. 
side  are  7  apses,  the  central  one  being 
much  wider  and  deeper  than  the  rest. 
The  ciypt  measures  100  ft  from  N. 
to  S.,  and  32  ft.  from  E.  to  W.,  exclu- 
sive of  the  apses;  and  the  height 
of  the  vaults  is  about  16  ft  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  it  formed  part 
of  the  original  chureh  constructed  on 
this  site  under  the  pontificate  of  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  about  the  year  600 ; 
but  the  style  of  arehitecture  is  wholly 
opposed  to  such  a  view,  it  being  im- 
possible to  ascribe  to  the  pointed 
vaults  a  more  ancient  date  than  tlio 
11th  century.  It  is  probable  that,  if 
a  crypt  existed  here  prior  to  the  erec- 
tion of  Walter's  cathedral  in  1185.  it 
was  only  then,  or  not  long  previou.s 
constructed  with  its  present  architec- 
tural features. 

The  crypt  is  now  an  episcopal  man- 
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aiieam,  as  it  contains  the  lemains  of 
20  kss  tfaaa  24  archbishops  of  Palermo, 
codoaed  in  saroophagi  of  various  anti- 
qmty^  which  are  arranged  beneath  the 
arches  and  within  the  apses ;  and  in 
the  dim  light  which  struggles  through 
rianow  openings  in  the  vaults  they  as- 
some  a  solemn,  mysterious  appearance, 
Ksninding  one  of  the  cofi&ned  Lucu- 
haoDfss  in  the  sepulchres  of  Etniria. 
The  aazGophagus  on  the  rt  as  you 
eater,  of  Parian  marble,  and  bearing 
a  lelirf  of  the  hunt  of  the  boar  of 
Calydon,  is  of  Greek  art  In  the  arch- 
¥ay  bdiind  it  is  a  Roman  sarcophagus 
ynih  an  inscription  of  the  low  empire. 
The  monument  immediately  opposite 
as  you  enter  is  an  elegant  work  of  the 
16th  century  attributed  to  -  Antonio 
Guffini,  or  his  sona^  and  contains  the 
body  of  Archbishop  Preconio,  who  died 
in  1568.  Under  the  arch  to  the  1.,  at 
the  end  of  the  east  aisle,  is  a  sarco- 
phagus, which,  from  the  Byzantine 
czosses,  and  the  hand  giving  the  bene- 
diction in  the  Greek  manner,  must 
have  belonged  to  some  bishop  of  that 
church,  who  is  supposed  to  be  Nico- 
demua,  the  last  Christian  prelate  under 
the  rule  of  the  Saracens,  who  was  re- 
stored to  his  own  cathedral  on  the  con- 
quest by  the  Kormans.  He  died  in 
1072. 

In  the  Ist  apse  is  a  sarcophagus 
of  incongruous  character,  originally 
Roman,  then  adapted  for  some  pre- 
late of  the  Greek  Church,  as  shown 
by  the  reli^  in  &ont,  afterwards  used 
by  Archbishop  Frederick  of  Antioch, 
who  died  in  1305,  and  covered  by  a  lid 
^th  the  flgnieof  a  warrior  in  com- 
plete armour  of  the  Renaissance  period, 
or  250  years  later.  Opposite  the  3rd 
apee  is  a  large  Roman  sarcophagus 
of  Parian  marble,  with  a  relief  of 
Apollo  and  the  Muses  crowning  a 
poet.  In  the  central  apse  stands  a 
large  monument  containing  the  ashes 
of  Archbishop  Giovanni  Patemb,  who 
died  1511,  and  who  reclfnes  in  effigy 
on  the  lid,  his  hands  crossed  over  his 
crozier  on  his  breast.  His  head  is  re- 
markably fine  and  true  to  nature,  the 
drapery  is  well  arranged  and  exe- 
cuted, and  there  is  a  grand  repose  in 
the  whole  figure.    The  reliefs  on  the 


saroophagns  itself  mark  it  as  of  dassio 
date,  notwithstanding  the  arms  of 
Patem^  are  displayed  on  the  shield 
in  the  centre.  In  this  apse  are  pro* 
served  sundry  architectural  fhigments 
belonging  to  the  cathedral  before  its 
restoration  60  or  70  years  since — a  fine 
composite  capital,  two  pilast^s  beauti- 
fully sculptured  by  Gagini^  and  several 
reUefii  illustrative  of  the  Passbn  of 
Christ  by  the  same  chiseL  The  tomb 
in  the  5th  apse,  containing  tiie  re- 
mains of  Archbishop  Tagliavia,  is  of 
the  late  Empire,  and  of  Christian  origin, 
the  figfures  showing  the  debased  art  of 
that  period.  In  the  arch  opposite  this 
apse  IS  the  tomb  of  the  founder  of  the 
cathedral,  Walter  OffiuniUo,  an  English- 
man, but  Archbishop  of  Palermo  under 
William  the  Good.  His  name  is  the 
Italian  corruption  of  **  Of  y*  Mill,"  and 
indicates  his  low  origin.  He  had  been 
chaplain  to  Henry  II.  of  England, 
who,  wishing  to  bring  about  an  alli- 
ance between  his  daughter  Joan  and 
William  of  Sicily,  sent  Walter  to  this 
island  as  preceptor  to  the  youug  king. 
He  rose  first  to  be  Dean  of  Girgenti, 
then  Archbishop  of  Palermo,  and  ulti- 
mately prime  minister  of  King  Wil- 
liam, and  has  left  a  name  traditionally 
revered  by  the  Sicilians.  He  died  the 
year  after  his  master,  in  1190.  The 
monument  bears  several  inscriptions, 
originally  enclosed  by  bands  of  mo- 
saic, now  almost  destroyed. 

The  sarcophagus  in  the  6th  apse, 
with  a  curious  relief  of  wretched  art, 
which  shows  it  to  be  of  the  low  Empire, 
encloses  the  remains  of  the  Archbishop 
Nicolaus,  a  German,  and  great  juris- 
consult, renowned  by  the  name  of 
the  "Lamp  of  the  Law."  He  died 
in  1445,  m  the  reign  of  Alfonso 
the  Magnanimous.  The  tomb  under 
the  arch  opposite  this  apse  is  of 
late  Roman  date,  and  contains  the 
ashes  of  Hugo,  archbishop  in  tlio 
reign  of  William  the  Bad,  a  man  of 
great  tident,  but  vaiu,  profligate,  and 
intriguing,  the  associate  of  the  in- 
famous Maio  of  Bari  in  his  nefarious 
schemes,  and  ultimately  his  victim. 
He  died  in  the  middle  of  the  12tli 
century.  In  the  sarcophagus  opposite 
the  7th  apse  is   interred    the    good 
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Aichbiahop  Simon  of  Bologna,  who 
elected  the  S.  porch  of  the  cathedral, 
and  the  Archiepiscopal  Palace.  He 
died  in  1465.  At  the  end  of  this  alaio 
is  an  altar  with  mosaic  work  en- 
circling a  sarcophagus  of  late  Roman 
times,  in  which  lio  the  remains  of 
Gosmas,  Archbishop  of  A£rica,  who 
died  at  Palermo  in  1160,  and  subse- 
qnently  receiyed  the  honours  of  beatifi- 
cation. The  remaining  tombs  are  not 
of  mncb  interest.  Among  them  is  a 
cenotaph  in  memory  of  Gianettino 
I)oria»  who  died  1642,  and  in  whose 
archbishopric  the  genuineness  of  the 
bones  of  Sta.  Rosalia  was  proved  to 
the  satl^lBustion  of  the  citizens  of  Pa- 
lermo. 

Santa  Maria  IncorowUa{o),  Oppo- 
site the  N.W.  tower  of  the  cathedral  was 
an  old  house,  with  a  window  displaying 
some  ancient  mosaic,  and  Ihis  mscrip- 
tion  on  the  sill,  "Hie  regi  corona 
datur."  Another  inscription  below 
stated  that  ''on  this  spot,  where  the 
kings  of  Sicily  were  foimerly  crowned 
and  anointed,  Christ  and  his  mother 
are  now  worshipped,  1525."  This  was 
the  ancient  dbuapel  of  Santa  Maria, 
originally  attached  to  the  old  cathedral 
of  Sie  7th  centuiy,  which  Walter  pulled 
down  to  make  room  for  the  present 
edifice.  The  first  king  here  anointed 
and  crowned  was  Roger,  who  assumed 
the  regal  dignity  in  1130,  and  who  de- 
creed that  all  futiure  monarchs  should 
be  invested  with  the  royal  insignia  on 
this  spot— a  decree  which  was  care- 
fully observed  by  his  successors  down 
to  Martin  and  Mary  in  1391.  This 
interesting  chapel  was  utterly  destroyed 
by  the  bombaidment  in  May,  1860. 

Sant*  Ago9tino  (o),  in  the  Piazza 
Ohiaramonte,  near  the  Monte  di  PietK,  , 
has  an  ornate  facade  in  tibe  Siculo- 
Norman  style.  Tne  convent  attached  ' 
to  the  church  existed  before  1115, 
but  the  latter  appears  to  have  been 
erected  at  the  dose  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury. To  this  period  belongs  the 
handsome  portal  in  the  W.  front, 
which  is  obtusely  pointed,  without 
prominent  mouldings,  but  with  3  flat 
orders  elaborately  enriched  with  mo- 


saic work  of  various  patterns  in  black 
lava.  The  label  shows  the  emblem- 
atic vine-leaf  ddicately  worked  in  tlie 
same  material.  On  each  side  of  the 
door  are  3  shafts,  with  a  Greek  ran- 
ning  capital  common  to  all.  Above 
the  arch  is  a  pediment  with  flat  oor- 
nice,  enriched  with  vine  foUage  in  re- 
lief, and  resting  on  columns  at  the 
angles,  having  palm-leaf  capitals.  A 
marigold  window  of  12  lights,  with 
intexBecting  arches  surcharged  with 
ornament,  and  unquestionably  the 
richest  window  in  Palermo,  surmounts 
the  portal.  The  S.  door  is  square, 
adorned  with  reliefs  of  the  Renais- 
sance period,  incorrectly  ascribed  to 
Gagtni  The  interior  of  the  chnrch 
was  modernised  in  1672,  and  contains 
nothing  of  interest  beyond  2  Byzan- 
tine black-&ced  Madonnas,  and  a  S. 
Niool6  Tolentino  by  Vito  Carrera  of 
Trapani,  the  master  of  Pietro  Novelli. 

Santa  Anna  (k),  in  the  Piazza  of 
that  name,  has  a  tall  convex  £et9ade 
of  yellow  stone,  with  columns  of  grey 
marble,  in  2  orders,  Doric  and  Ionia 
Over  the  door  is  a  Pietii  in  relief  by 
Marahitlif  and  on  either  side  are 
statues  of  the  Virnn's  family — ^St. 
Joadiim,  St.  Anne,  St.  Elizabeth,  and 
St.  Joseph,  designed  by  SerpoUa, 
Some  of  me  chapels  in  the  interior  are 
rich  in  marbles,  particularly  that  of  the 
Yentimiglia  family. 

Sant'  Antonio  (l),  between  the  To- 
ledo and  the  Buoceria^  stands  on  tiie 
hi^h  ground  which  was  anciently  the 
pomt  of  the  peninsula  separating  the 
2  poiis  of  Palermo.  The  precise  an- 
tiquity of  the  chiuch  is  not  known» 
but  we  have  record  of  it  so  fieir  back 
as  1220.  Between  1302  and  1313  the 
campanile  was  bmlt  by  Giovanni  and 
Manfiedi  Chiaramonte,  since  which  it 
has  been  frequently  restored;  and  in 
1595,  as  it  threatened  to  &11,  it  was 
reduced  in  height.  Here  is  suspended 
the  great  bell  of  Palermo,  hung  in 
1575,  which  from  its  vast  power  of 
sound  is  heard  through  all  tne  plain, 
and  is  tolled  only  on  extrEu>rainary 
occasions.  The  church  was  so  se- 
verely shattered   by  the  earthquaJ&e 
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>f  5  March,  1823,  ihat  it  remiuned 
i>«g  in  Tnina;  and  has  only  recently 
been  restored.  The  W.  fiont  is  late 
(kthict  haying  3  pointed  doora,  the 
central  one  'with  namboYant  traoery, 
whk^  also  deooiates  the  windows 
abcFve  tlieiTi. 

The    interior   shows   traces  of  far 
higher   antiqnity.      The  plan  of  the 
rhmcli   is  a  Greek  sqnare,  like  the 
Martcxana,  thongh  on  a  larger  scale; 
originally  with  3  apses,  bat  the  oen* 
tial    ofDe    has   been   replaced    by   a 
spadooB  tribime.    The  sanare  is  sor- 
mocmi^  by  a  cmwla  wnich  is  sup- 
ported by  4  pointed  and  stilted  arches 
on  columns  of  grey  gnmlte,  and  is  of 
eariy    construction,  resembling   those 
of  other  Palermitcm  churches  of  the 
*  12th  century  in  having  a  circle  im- 
posed on  a  square  by  the  intervention 
c>f  an  octagon,  thongn  the  pendentives 
in  this  case  have  not  the  usual  con- 
centric corbellings.     The  architecture 
ptoves  it  to  be  one  of   the  earliest 
chnrclies  of  Palermo.    Over  the  altar 
in    the    rt.    apse  is   a  fine    though 
sombre  picture  of  St  Anthony,  locally 
attribated  to  Pietro  Novelli,  but  more 
probably  from  the  pencil  of  Zoppo  di 
Ganei,  an  earlier  Sicilian  painter.     In 
the  I.  apse  are  some  qwUUvcento  reliefs 
iUasbative  of  the  passion  and  death  of 
our  Saviour,  of  more  expression  than 
beauty.     The    altarpieoe  to  the  1.  as 
you   enter,  unquestionably  by  Z,  di 
Oanei^  representing  S.  Carlo  Borromeo 
wallang    In    procession    through   the 
streets  of  Milan  during  the  plague,  is 
curiooB. 

C3o0B  to  this  church  onoe  stood  a 
very  ancient  tower   called    Torre  di 
Sayth^  which  surmounted  the  Porta 
de*  Pfttitelli,  at  one  time  the  grand 
entrance  to  P&lenno.    Bound  the  sum- 
mit of  this  tower  were  some  inscrip- 
tions in   a   strange  character   which 
puzzled  all  the  local  antiquaries,  but 
were  decJared  bv  some  lying  Jews  to 
be  Chaldaio^  and  vrere  interpreted  by 
them  to  the  efEect  that  Palermo  was 
founded  by  a  colony  of  Chaldnans,  Phoe- 
nicians, and  people  from   Damascus, 
who  migrated  thither  in  the  time  of 
the  patriarch  Isaac.     This  was  con- 
fidently beUeved  by  all  Palenmtans 


for  the  next  3  centuries,  nor  was  the 
cheat  discovered  till  it  was  proved  by 
Professor  lyohsen  that  the  pretended 
Chaldaic  inscriptions  were  passages 
fr(Mn  the  Koran  m  Ouphic  chaiacteiM. 

Oratorio  di  S,  Antonio  di  Padova  (k), 
a  small  chureh  in  the  yard  adjoinmg 
the  Palazzo  de'  Tribunal],  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  originally  the  chapel 
attached  to  that  palace,  and  coeval 
with  it.  Its  front  shows  the  triple 
billet  and  the  dog-tooth  moulding; 
the  door  is  pointeo,  the  jambs  and 
archivolt  are  decorated  witii  vine  f»> 
liage,  tiie  imposts  and  label  with  acan- 
thus-leaves. Over  the  small  windows 
on  each  side  of  it  are  inscriptiona  in 
puzzling  Gk>thic  characters^  one  line 
over  each  window : — 

"Spiritos  Immnndoa  qno  ▼Indtor,  et  euo^ 

HAc,  saoer,  Antonl  oor  cape  parte  bonl.** 

The  interior  is  pointed,  with  an  apte 
and  groined  roof.  The  picture  d  St. 
Anthony,  to  the  L  of  the  altar,  is  attri- 
buted to  Vincento  Anennoto  (ob.  1552). 

Badia  Nuova  (o\  or  Monte  OUveto, 
The  church  attached  to  this  convent; 
which  is  of  the  order  of  Santa  Chiaia, 
is  opposite  the  K.  transept  of  the  o»- 
thedreL  It  was  founded  in  1512,  and 
restored  in  1758.  It  is  of  ItaUoa 
architecture,  with  an  ugly  front  of  2 
nondescript  orders,  but  an  interior 
much  chaster  in  style  than  most  ok 
the  churches  of  Palermo.  The  high 
altar,  which  is  rich  in  pietre  dure,  has. 
a  picture  of  the  Saviour  ofifering  to  re- 
deem fiJlen  man,  by  Giuseppe  PaUmia 
of  Palermo  (1780-1852).  On  the  ilnt 
altar  to  the  rt.  is  an  oil-painting  by 
Pte^ro  Novelli,  representing  St.  Fruuna 
of  Assisi  appealing  to  St.  Louis  before 
his  departure  on  a  crusade,  and  offieo^ 
ing  him  his  girdle,  which  the  vrarrioF- 
samt  receives  on  his  knees.  This  pio- 
ture  is  identical  in  subject,  and  alinort 
so  in  treatment,  with  one  of  the  &eft> 
coes  in  the  church  of  S.  Francesco  in 
this  city,  but  is  in  such  wretched  pre- 
servation that  its  comparative  merita 
can  hardly  be  determined.  As  a  com- 
position it  is  more  simple  and 
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pact,  though  the  accessory  figures  add 
variety  and  interest  to  the  firesco. 
Over  the  altar  opposite  is  a  picture  of 
the  Foi*ty  Martyrs,  esteemed  one  of 
the  best  works  of  GioacdUno  MartO' 
rana  (1724-1782). 

The  chief  interest  of  this  churdi 
lies  in  the  roof,  which  was  ^-escoed 
by  Pielro  NoveUi  soon  after  his  re- 
turn from  Rome,  and  presents  some 
of  the  finest  works  of  his  pencil, 
both  as  regards  composition  and 
colouring,  unlike  too  many  of  his 
frescoes,  these  are  for  the  most  part 
iu  excellent  preservation,  and  tiieir 
brilliancy,  after  the  lapse  of  more 
than  200  years,  is  astonishing.  'Fhe 
ceiling  is  divided  into  13  compart- 
ments, 0  large  and  4  small.  That  in 
the  centre,  representing  the  triumphal 
return  of  Christ  to  heaven,  lias  perhaps 
the  least  merit  of  all.  *'  Some  of  the 
saints,  both  male  and  female,  have 
beautiful  heads,  especially  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  St.  Joseph,  and  an  Evan- 
gelist, who  is  admirably  drawn  ftx>m 
behind.  I  am  inclined  to  regard  this 
as  a  work  of  his  2nd  style." — GaUo. 

In  the  central  compartment  nearest 
the  nuns*  choir,  an  angel  is  pointing 
out  to  St.  Francis  the  way  to  Paradise. 
**The  amazement  and  eagerness  of 
the  saint,  and  the  well-choson  attidude 
of  the  angel,  are  admirable." — Gallo, 
This  fresco  shows  much  simplicity  of 
composition  and  delicacy  of  colouring. 
It  is  between  the  2nd  and  3rd  styles 
of  the  master.  To  the  rt.  of  this  is 
San  Bonaventura  inspired  by  two 
angels,  liis  venerable  head  presenting 
a  fine  contrast  with  theirs,  which 
glow  with  the  freshness  of  eternal 
youth.  In  the  op}x>site  compartment 
St.  Anthony  of  Padua  is  receiving  tho 
infant  Jesus  tnom  the  hands  of  the 
Vugin.  This  firesco  has  suffered  much 
fix)m  damp,  or  it  would  be  among  the 
best.  "The  heads  of  tho  Ma&nna 
and  of  the  saint  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  of  their  kind;  the  Babe  is 
most  channing;  the  colouring  very 
sweet."— Goflo. 

To  the  rt.  of  the  subject  in  the  centre 
of  the  vault  is  a  fresco  representing  St. 
Francis  giving  the  habit  of  his  order  to 
Santa  Chiara*  who  kneels  devoutly  be- 


fore him.    "The  heads  of  both  have 
that  fieiscinating  sweetness  which  distiu- 
guishes  those  of  Guido,  but  with  more 
spirit.    The  faces  of  the  women  who 
attend  her  are  more  than  ordinarily 
beautiful,  and  tho  head  of  the  bearded 
monk  is  fine.    The  composition  and 
design  leave  nothing  to  be    desired, 
and  the  distribution  of  the  lights  an<I 
shadows  affords  sweet  repose  to  tlie 
eye.      In  the  draperies  of  the   saint 
and  her  attendant  maidens  tlie  artist 
appears   to   have    imitatc^i  Vandyck, 
and  certainly  came  up  to  his  model ; 
so  beautifully  are  the  folds  of  these 
silks  arranged  and   lighted  up    that 
they    produce   a    perfect    illusion." — 
GaUo.    The  fellow  to  this  fresco  showM 
St.  Agnes  receiving  the  veil  and  bene- 
diction from  St.  Clara.    "  It  is  worthy  ' 
of  notice  how,  in  a  subject  so  analo- 
gous to  the  last,  the  painter  has  been 
able  to  introduce  so  much  variety  in 
the  fisuies,  attitudes,  and  composition, 
without  debating  from  truth  or  con- 
ventional propriety."  —  Ga2fo.     These 
two  frescoes,  for  beauty  of  composition, 
vigour  and  freedom  of  drawing,  and 
harmony  and  brilliancy  of  colouring, 
which  give  them    all  the  force  and 
richness  of  oil,  are  to  be  preferred  not 
only  to  all  the  rest  in  this  church,  but 
to  any  now  remaining  from  the  pencil 
of  Monrealese. 

In  the  compartment  over  the  arch  of 
the  high  altar,  the  Viigm  is  depicted 
crowning  Santa  Chiara  with  stars— a 
fi-esoo  not  so  striking,  perhaps,  as  the 
two  just  described,  and  with  some  faults 
in  drawing.    To  the  rt.  of  this  is  St, 
Louis  wadiing  the  feet  of  Christ,  who 
presents  himself  in  the  garb  of  a  Ijeg- 
gar — a  most  effective  fiesco,  having  the 
force  and  richness  of  oil.     Opposite 
is  St.  Francis   offering    roses  to  the 
Saviour  and  his  Mother — excellent  iu 
composition,    cliiaroscuro,  and   execu- 
tion, but  thrown  out  of  harmony  by 
the    crudeness    of  the  clouds.     The 
angels    bearing   the  emblems  of  the 
Christian  religion,  in  the  4  small  com- 
partments over  the  windows  of  the  vault, 
are  also  by  Novdli.     That  next  St. 
Louis  has  been  wretchedly  restored. 
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8.  Benedetto  di  Monte  Oliveto  (a), 
^ween  the  Gates  of  Montalto  and 
Outro.  This  ch^  of  neat  Corinthian 
ftrefa(|f^iiie,  contains  a  marble  group 
ef  ^he  Virgin  and  Child,  by  AtUcnio 
Gagini;  simple  and  pretty.  The  mo- 
aaatery  is  now  used  as  a  barrack ;  but 
the  snmll  cloifiter  attached  to  it,  though 
in  roina,  shows  traces  of  former  beauty 
in  SLharply-pointed  arches,  resting  on 
sknder  marble  columns  with  acanthus 
capHalsy  and  arranged  in  pairs,  save  at 
the  angles,  where  they  are  in  groups  of 
fi>ar.  In  the  centre  of  the  court  is  an 
ancient  well.  These  cloisters  are  gene- 
rally known  by  the  name  of  Cortile  di 
8.  Giovanni,  as  they  are  close  beneath 
the  ch.  of  San  Gioyanni  degli  Eremiti. 

Cappdla  Beale, — see  p.  72. 

8.  Carlo  (k),  in  the  Vicolo  de*  Cin- 
tcMinaii,  near  the  Piazza  Fieravecchia. 
This  ch.,  erected  in  1616,  is  attached 
to  a  convent  of  Benedictines.    Its  plan 
is    eUiptical,    and    the    large   cupola 
of  that  form  is  frescoed  with  saints 
ascending  to  glory;  a  crowd  of  war- 
riors, sages,  prelates,  monks,  and  nuns. 
In  the  spandrils  are  represented  the 
4  quarters  of  the  globe  as  influenced 
by  the  Benedictine  missions.    The  ch. 
is  of  Composite  architecture.    Columns 
of  beautifol  Seravezza  marble  support 
the  arches  of  the  three  recessed  cliapels. 
In  that   to    the  rt.  the  altarpiece,  by 
Piebr>    NoveUi,    represents    St.  Louis 
and  St.  Benedict  in  adoration  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child.     The  two   latter 
figures,  together  with  the  background, 
have  been  restored  by  some  wretched 
pencil,  but  the  heads  of  the  two  saints 
are  acbnirable ;  and  the  general  treat- 
ment and  colouring  are  good,  and  be- 
tray the  strong  afiOnity  between  Sicilian 
and  Spanish  art.    The  small  frescoes 
on  the  roof  of  this  chapel  are  by  the 
some  band,  but  have  been  spoiled  by 
restorations.    Opposite  is  a  picture  l^ 
Vincenzo  VaUone^  pupil  of  Monrealese, 
of  little  merit. 

Carmine  Maggiore  (a). — This  ch., 
in  the  Piazza  ot  the  same  name,  has 
a  plain  faqade  and  ugly  dome,  but  its 
interior  is   better,  haying   been  con- 


structed by  Mariano  Smiri^o,  an  ar- 
cliitect  of  eminence  (ob.  1686).  In 
the  1st  chapel  to  rt.  is  a  Virgin  of 
Carmel,  with  St.  Albert  in  adoration, 
by  Giacomo  lo  Verde,  the  chief  pupil  of 
Novelli,  who  in  this  picture  is  worthy 
of  his  master.  The  4th  chapel  on 
this  side  contains  a  marble  statue  of 
St.  Catherine,  bearing  the  date  of 
1521,  by  Antonio  Gagini ;  and  the  5th 
a  figure  of  the  Madonna,  attributed 
to  the  same  hand,  having  coloiued 
eyes  and  lips,  and'gilding  on  the  robes. 
In  the  1.  transept  is  a  curious  old 
painting  of  the  Madonna  of  Carmel,  by 
Tommato  VigUia,  one  of  the  earliest 
of  the  Sicihan  school,  inscribed  with 
his  name  and  the  date  of  1492.  It  is 
so  covered  with  trinkets  and  robes  of 
silver  that  the  heads  alone  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child  are  visible. 

Com,  Professa^  (a),  between  the 
Strada  Xuova  and  the  BeJlar6.  The 
ch.  of  this  name,  belonging  to  the 
Jesuits,  is  one  of  the  most  remarJsable 
in  Palermo,  both  for  its  large  size  and 
the  extraordinary  richness  of  its  adorn- 
ments. It  was  consecrated  in  1630 
under  Urban  VIU.  The  exterior,  as 
usual  with  Palermitan  churches,  is 
mean.  The  plan  is  a  Latin  cross,  with 
a  dome  at  the  intersection  of  nave  and 
transepts;  the  architecturo  is  Italian 
Doric,  but  loaded  with  such  an  excels 
of  rococo  ornament  in  reliefs  and  varie- 
gated marbles  that  the  original  cha- 
racter is  destroyed.  The  arches  which 
flank  the  nave  and  separate  it  from 
tlie  side-aisles  rest  on  massive  piers 
coate<l  with  red  marble,  against  which 
are  pilasters  inlaid  with  many-coloured 
marbles  in  florid  patterns,  mixed  with 
the  arms  of  the  various  noble  &milies 
who  have  contributed  to  the  embel- 
lishment of  the  church.  The  entabla- 
ture is  of  white  marble ;  the  clerestory 
is  adorned  with  stuccoes  and  gilding, 
and  the  vault  covered  with  crude  fres- 
coes by  Filippo  Randazzo.  The  stucco 
decorations  of  the  cupolas  in  the  side- 
aisles  are  by  Serpotta ;  the  frescoes  by 
Antonio  Grano.  The  dome,  which  was 
not  finished  till  1683,  was  frescoed  by 
Gaspare  Serenario, 

The  chief  interest  of  this  ch.  lies 
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in  its  pictnrefl,  among  which  are  some 
of  the  finest  productions  of  NoveUts 
penoiL  In  the  3rd  chapel  to  rt.  are 
two  by  his  hand.  The  first  represents 
Paul  the  Hermit,  sitting  half-naked  in 
a  cave,  and  arguing  from  the  Scriptures 
with  4  companions.  "One  of  these 
has  also  a  book,  another  a  skull ;  a  3rd 
looks  devoutly  to  heaven,  and  the  4th 
expresses  with  his  fineers  the  mys- 
tery of  the  Trinity.  Admirable  is  the 
variety  of  their  attitudes  |[to  express 
the  same  conception,  that  of  listening, 
believing,  and  demonstrating  by  out- 
ward signs;  wonderM  is  the  diversity 
in  the  5  aged  heads,  a  difficulty  which 
only  an  artist  can  understand ;  and  he 
alone  can  appreciate  the  skill  of  NoveUi 
in  surmounting  it.  So  judicious,  varied, 
and  well-ftrranged  a  composition  may 
rival  the  best  works  of  the  great 
masters.  The  nakedness  of  Paul  is 
nature  itself.  The  picture  is  well  pre- 
served, and  exhibits  all  the  maturity 
of  the  artists  pencil;  and  nothing  is 
wanting  in  the  design,  chiaroscuro,  or 
execution,  to  lower  its  claims  to  be 
considered  a  masterpiece." — GaUo.  In 
the  fig^ure  to  the  1.  holding  a  skull  and 
looking  out  of  the  picture,  the  artist 
has  pamted  his  own  portrait. 

In  the  companion  picture,  San  Fi- 
lippo  d'Aigird  in  sacerdotal  robes  is 
represented  in  the  act  of  casting  out 
a  devil.  For  simplicity  of  treatment 
and  force  of  expression  this  picture  is 
much  to  be  admired;  in  its  rich  but 
subdued  colouring  it  recalls  Murillo, 
while  the  group  to  the  1.,  especially 
the  possessed,  partakes  much  of  the 
manner  and  truth  to  natm-e  of  Biboa. 
Large  sums  have  been  refused  for  this 
picture,  and  it  is  said  that  Cavalier 
Puodni,  when  director  of  the  Ufflzj  at 
Florence,  ofiered  to  give  in  exchange 
for  it  any  picture  in  that  gallery,  save 
those  of  the  very  first  class. 

In  the  4th  chapel  to  the  rt.  is  an 
Annunciation  by  Rosalia  NoveUu 
daughter  of  Monrealese,  copied  in 
great  part  from  the  lower  half  of  her 
father's  picture  in  the  library  of  Sim 
Martino.  Opposite  it  is  a  Circumcision 
by.  the  same  hand,  an  inferior  piece, 
yet  with  considerable  merit.  High  up 
in  the  transepts  are  4  small  pictures 


in  oil — the  Finding  Tof  Moses,  tlio 
Judgment  of  Solomon,  Samson  slaying' 
the  lion,  and  Joseph  drawn  fr^m  tlie 
pit— by  Qiaoomo  lo  Verde. 

The  high  altar,  to  which  you  ad- 
cend  by  stops  of  black  marble,  vane- 
gated  with  mlays  of  different  colours^ 
is  fronted  with  native  agates.    Behind 
it  is  a  Pandemonium  in  marble,  with. 
reliefs    from    Scripture   history    and 
landscapes  in  mosaic-work.     In  tlie 
tribune  is  a  copy  of  Baphael's  Tians- 
figuration,    by    the    Cawdiere    dMe 
Fomarance.    The  vault  of  the  chapel 
of  St.  Anna  in  the    1.  transept    is 
frescoed  by  NoveUi,  but  that  master's 
hand  is  now  hardly  to  be  recognised, 
his  work  having  been  ruined  by  vile 
attempts  at  restoration,  Mariano  JBan- 
dojseo  oeing  the  culprit.     The  altar- 
piece    is  a   copy  of  tlie  celebrated 
''Perla"  of  Baphad,  now  at  Madrid. 
The  2nd  chapel  &om  the  door  in  the 
1.  aisle  has  2  pictures  of  St  Agatha, 
professing  her  faith  before  the  tyrant 
Quintian,  and  undergoing  martyrdom, 
both  by  Oiacomo  lo  Verde.    In  the  1st 
to  L  is  the  picture  of  Santa  Bosalia» 
which    was    carried    in    procession 
through  the  city  in  1624  to  stav  the 
pestilence,  as  is  recorded  on  a  tablet. 

Of  the  Camvanile  attached  to  this 
ch.  the  upper  half  is  modem,  but  the 
3  lowest  stories,  of  late  Gothic,  date 
from  the  dose  of  the  15th  century. 

*'  This  church  is  reputed  to  offer  the 
best  musical  services  in  JPalermo.  The 
oigan  is  fiurly  good ;  but  the  style  of 
music  performed  is  ofiensive  in  the 
extreme."— IT.  F.  Chorley. 

8.  Cataldo  (k),  within  the  Post- 
Office,  is  a  very  moall  ch.,  but  an  inte- 
resting specimen  of  Siculo-Norman 
ecclesiastical  architecture,  as  it  retains 
its  original  form,  and  shows,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  what,  with  the  exception 
of  the  mosaic  decorations,  the  en.  of 
the  Martorana  must  have  been  before 
it  was  altered.  The  plan  is  the  Greek 
square,  smaller  even  than  the  Mar- 
torana, being  only  34  ft.  long  by  24 
wide ;  and  with  3  apses.  l£e  nave 
and  aisles  are  separated  by  pointed 
arches  resting  on  colimms  of  grey 
marble    and  cipdUino,   which    have 
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Corinthiftn  haaet^  and  Corinthian  or 
Campoeite  capitals,  and  appear  to  have 
icfaraged  to  more  ancient  edijQces,  with 
the  exception  of  one  whose  capital  is 
sjorned  with  stalks,  intertwined  in  a 
sngular  bat  not  ungraceful  manner. 
The  peculiarity  of  this  little  church  is 
fibat,  instead  of  one,  it  has  3  cupolas 
of  equal  height  and  dimensions ;  tiie 
ingks  of  the  squares  below  tiiem  are 
filled  with  the  some  singular  corbel- 
ling as  in  the  Martorana,  but  the 
Thole  npper  nart  of  the  church  has 
been  incnistea  with  incongruous  em- 
bellishments, for  which  Don  John 
Eoano,  Archbishop  of  Palermo,  who 
lepeired  the  building  in  1679,  is  re- 
qwnsible.  There  are  no  windows, 
either  in  the  aisles  or  apses,  and  the 
church  receives  light  entirely  from 
the  cupolas.  The  pavement  is  of 
Alesanoiine  mosaics,  of  intricate  pat- 
terns. The  E.  end,  or  sanctuarv,  is 
raised  2  steps  above  the  rest  of  the 
church. 

It  is  donbtful  if  this  little  cdifce 
were  originally  lined  with  mosaics, 
for  Fazeuo,  who  speaks  of  the  pave- 
ment, columns,  and  cupolas,  xnakes 
no  mention  of  such  decorations.  The 
same  chronicler  refers  the  foundation 
to  Count  Sylvester,  grandson  of  Count 
Boger,  and  who  died  in  1161.  But  it 
is  more  probable  that  the  ch.  was 
raised  l^  the  notorious  Majono  di 
Ban,  mmister,  admiral,  ana  chan- 
ceU<R'  to  William  X.,  for  it  is  on  re- 
cord that  he  possessed  a  number  of 
buildlngB  on  this  spot,  which,  on  his 
death  in  1160,  were  confiscated  by  the 
king,  and  sold  to  Count  Sylvester; 
and  also  that  the  palace  of  the  latter 
had  a  chapel  attached  to  it.  And 
in  the  few  months  he  lived  to  enjoy 
the  property,  Sylvester  could  hardly 
have  erected  tins  ch.  and  buried  his 
dau£[hter  in  it,  whoso  tombstone, 
bearmg  the  date  of  1161,  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  rt,  aisle.  Whoever  was 
its  founder,  the  ch.  of  S.  Cataldo  dates 
from  the  middle  of  the  12th  century, 
and  can  be  very  few  years  later  than 
the  Martorana.  On  the  external  wall, 
ftt  the  £.  end,  are  some  remains  of  a 
lAtin    inscription,  which   throws   no 

light  on  the  date  of  its  construction. 


Santa  CcUerina  (k),  in  the  Piazza 
of  the  same  name,  opposite  the  Mar- 
torana, is  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
ornate  chs.  in  Palermo ;  it  is  attached 
to  a  convent  of  Dominican  nuns,  and 
was  built  between  1566  and  1596. 
The  ia^ade  is  flat,  yet  handsome,  in 
2  orders,  adorned  with  Corinthian 
pilasters  and  cornice,  and  surmounted 
by  the  figures  of  2  dogs  with  lighted 
torches  in  their  mouths— the  Domini 
oafl6<,  which,  according  to  the  legend* 
appeared  to  the  mother  of  St.  Dominic 
before  his  birth.  The  plan  of  the  ch. 
is  a  Latin  cross  with  a  single  aisle, 
and  a  dome  at  the  intersection  of  this 
with  the  transepts.  It  is  a  spacious 
building  of  Corinthian  architecture, 
most  elaborately  adorned  in  the  Sici- 
lian harocco  style,  with  a  redundancy 
of  ornament  in  high  relief — foliage, 
scrolls,  shields,  cherubs,  or  statues  of 
saints  and  martyrs  — all  of  white 
marble  on  a  grouna  of  red,  inlaid  mth 
other  marbles  in  florid  Benaissanoe 
patterns.  The  pavement  of  various 
marbles,  inlaid  geometrically  in  Flo- 
rentine mosaic,  is  to  be  admired  within 
the  choir;  beneath  the  dome  it  shows 
the  canine  torch-bcarcr  of  the  order. 
The  frescoes  on  tlio  vault  of  the  tri- 
bune were  painted  by  Antonio  and 
Pado  Fitocamo  of  Messina  in  1728; 
those  in  the  dome  and  the  roandrils 
below  it,  by  Vito  (T  Anna  of  Palermo 
in  1751,  are  bold  in  design,  and  are 
considered  his  chefa-iCcsuvre,  FUippo 
Bondazzo,  in  1744,  executed  those  on 
the  nave;  and  Francetco  Soxzi,  in 
1769,  those  beneath  the  nuns'  choir. 
The  pedestals  of  the  pilasters  show 
curious  scenes  from  Scripture  history, 
relieved  in  various-coloured  marbles; 
on  the  1st  to  rt.  Jonah  £ei11b  into  the 
jaws  of  the  whale  fit>m  a  high-pooped 
two-decker  of  the  17th  century. 

The  high  altar  is  adorned  with 
violet  marbles,  verd-antique,  and  choico 
pietre  dure;  the  tabernacle  with  ame- 
thysts and  columns  of  lapis-lazuli.  In 
front  of  it  are  2  kneelmg  figures  of 
angels  in  white  marble,  ana  a  tall 
seven-branched  candlestidc  of  massive 
silver,  with  the  usual  Dominican  em- 
blem on  the  stand. 

In  the  rt.  transept   is  a  beautiful 
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Madoimfl,  attributed  to  Rubens,  but 
more  probably  painted  by  Vandyck,  who 
spent  several  years  in  Sicily ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  hiB  pencil. 

In  the  2nd  chapel  to  1.,  the  picture 
of  the  Virgin  in  the  heavens,  pointing 
out  to  the  Child  on  her  lap  the  deep 
gloom  whidi  envelops  the  world,  is 
iiner  in  conception  than  execution. 
This  and  its  companion  on  the  oppo- 
site wall  are  by  Gidcomo  lo  Verde,  the 
pupil  of  Novelii,  whose  style  is  trace- 
able in  the  treatment  and  coloming. 
The  3id  to  1.  contains  a  curious  pic- 
ture of  the  Bible  and  Koran  tested 
by  fire;  the  latter  is  consumed,  but 
the  former  stands  the  ordeal,  and  re- 
mains suspended  amid  the  flames. 
This  ch.  is  rich  in  ecclesiastical  furni- 
ture and  plate,  as  befits  a  community  of 
wealthy  and  aristocratic  ladies. 

'  8ia.  Gliiara  (a),  in  the  Via  di  Sta. 
Ghiara^  near  the  Piazza  Bologni. — 
This  church,  which  was  founded  in 
1344,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  of  Aragon, 
by  Mattco  Count  of  Sclafani,  and 
stonds  on  the  site  of  a  Samcenic 
palace,  and  close  to  the  ancient  Porta 
^usuemi,  retains  no  traces  of  anti<|uity 
in  its  architecture,  and,  though  nchly 
decorated  with  marbles,  is  not  other- 
wise remarkable  than  as  containing  a 
superb  Tieih  by  NoreUi.  This  was 
painted  in  1646  for  the  neighbouring 
ch.  of  S.  Saladino,  and  lias  only  re- 
cently been  transferred  hither,  having 
had  a  semicircular  head  added  to  it  to 
adapt  it  to  its  present  position.  The 
subject  is  treated  in  an  unusual 
manner.  The  Virgin  Mother,  instead 
of  being  utterly  overwhelmed  with 
affliction,  as  she  is  ordinarily  depicted, 
is  penetrated  with  a  sorrow  too  intense 
and  elevated  for  vulgar  manifestations. 
"The  august  lady  stands  with  her 
head  turned  to  heaven,  and  one  hand 
pointing  to  her  dead  son,  as  if  offering 
to  the  Eternal  Father  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Atonement.  The  part  of  grief, 
being  secondary  in  the  interest  of  the 
sublime  subject,  is  sustained  more 
openly  by  the  2  angels,  and  less  by 
the  youth  than  by  the  child.  The 
body  of  Christ  is  evidently  a  corpse, 
and  was  probably  painted  from  nature. 


The  helplessness  of  the  head  and  limbic; 
and  the  pallor  of  death,  could  not   bo 
better  expressed.      The  flesh  is  liv-cll 
drawn,  but  comes  rather  within   the 
limits  of  the  l)eau-natural  than  of  the 
beau-ideal.    The  background  is  almost 
empty,  presenting  hardly  the  outlines 
of  a  mountain,  and  of  a  withered  trcxt. 
The  execution  of  this  picture  displnys 
a  superior  freedom,  precision,  and  gran- 
deur of  style,  proper  to  his  latest  works." 
—GaOo. 

This  was  one  of  the  laat  productions 
of  NoveUCs  pencil,  and    is   even  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  cause  of  hiH 
death.    A  certain  Pietro  Sensale  liacl 
been  emploved  to  make  a  frame  for  this 
picture,  and,  to  secure  an  unjust  profit, 
he  covered  it  with  silver,  coloured  in 
some  way  to  resemble  gold,  instead  of 
with  pure  gold  leaf.    When  called  on 
to  value  the  frame,  Novelli  detected 
the  imposition,  and  exposed  the  maker, 
who  is  said  to  have  availed  himBelf  of 
the  tumult,  which  broke  out  soon  after 
in  the  Piazza  of  the  Quattro  Cantoni, 
to  gratify  his  roveuge,  and  to  have 
fired  the  shot  which  proved  fatal  to 
the  painter.     This  popular  movement 
in  Palermo  happened  in  1647,  simul- 
taneously with  that  of  Massoniello  at 
Naples. 

One  ch.  of  the  Padri  Croeiferi  (k), 
or  Passionists,  who  receive  the  former 
name  from  the  red  cross  they  wear  on 
their  breasts,  is  in  the  Via  Butera.  It 
is  octagonal,  with  an  elliptical  cupola. 
The  altarpiece,  representing  the  elec- 
tion of  St.  Matthias  as  an  apostle,  is 
one  of  the  best  works  of  Giacomo  lo 
Verde,  and  partakes  largely  of  the  stylo 
of  his  master,  Novelli.  In  a  chapel*  to 
the  1.  is  a  Visitation,  by  NoreQi  him- 
self. In  the  monastery  a  stone  cork- 
screw staircase  of  111  steps  is  shown  as 
a  triumph  of  art. 

Padri  Croeiferi  (c).  Via  Macqueda. 
A  fine  spcusious  ch.  in  the  Italiim  style, 
spoilt  by  a  shorn  dome,  and  containing 
no  pictures  of  merit,  save  in  the  sacristy, 
whore  an  excellent  Sto.  Cecilia,  appa- 
rently of  the  Bolognese  school,  excites 
admiration,  especially  for  the  cherubs 
who  are  holding  the  book  and  musical 
instruments  to  the  saint. 
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Sania  Cita,  flee  Santa  ZUa. 

La  Concezione  (c^  in  the  street  lead- 
ag  to  the  Porta  di  Garini,  is  attached 
ti)  a  Benedictine  nunnery,  and,  like  all 
chmtrhes  belonging  to  that  wealthy 
nrder,  is  highly  ornate.  Though  small, 
it  13  a  good  example  of  the  Sicilian 
rofXKO  style  of  the  17th  century,  that 
style  which  is  seen  on  a  grand  scale  in 
the  Caaa  Professa.  Marbles  of  many 
Lues,  leliefk,  statues,  stuccoes,  frescoes, 
and  gilding  in  lavish  profusion,  cover 
the  walls  and  loo^  ana  excite  a  regret 
that  so  much  treasure  should  Imve 
been  expended  with  so  little  taste. 
The  altsjpiece  is  an  Immaculate  Cmi- 
nepticm,  attributed  to  Bo&cdia  NoveUi, 
f3i  the  strength  of  some  doubtful  docu- 
nient,  while  ocular  evidence  ascribes 
it  with  not  less  confidence  to  her 
Inther.  There  is  much  in  the  figure 
f^  the  Virgin  and  the  tone  of  colouring 
^  remind  one  of  Murillo,  with  whom 
this  was  a  fieivourite  subject.  Though 
noe  of  the  least  forcible  of  Novdlit 
works  in  point  of  chiaroscuro,  its  coloui- 
iog  is  rich  and  harmonious^  and  the 
touch  free  and  masterly.  Over  the 
altar  to  the  rt.  is  8.  Benedict  destroy- 
ing idols,  by  Giuteppe  Vdasquez  of 
Palermo  (1750-1827).  The  choir  within 
the  convent  contains  a  fresco  of  Christ 
carrying  his  cross,  said  to  be  by  NoveUi. 

Chieaa  <2e'  DUpeni  (l),  or  Santa 
Maria  VAnwuntiatOy  near  the  Porta  di 
B.  Giorgio,  is  a  small  ch.,  dating  from 
1345,  having  3  apses,  and  as  man^  aisles 
divided  by  pointed  arches,  which  are 
surrounded  with  mouldings  partly 
Gothio  and  partly  Greek,  and  rest  on 
marble  columns  with  corrupt  classic 
capitals,  each  bearing  the  figure  of  a 
SibyL  The  roof  is  flat,  of  wood  in 
coffers,  and  enriched  with  Greek  adorn- 
ments in  colour  and  gold.  The  coffers 
in  the  nave  contain  small  paintings, 
IG  in  number,  illustrative  of  the  history 
of  our  Saviour  and  his  Mother,  from 
the  Salutation  down  to  the  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin,  by  some  unknown  artist 
of  the  early  part  of  the  16th  oentuxy. 
The  colouring  is  poor,  but  the  compo- 
sition often  good,  particularly  in  the 
Pentooost  and  Asc^ision;  tlie  figures 


generally  well  designed  and  always  ex- 
pressive, and  the  drapery  simple.  The 
altarpiece  is  ascribed  to  Anemolo,  bnt 
is  not  worthy  of  him.  In  the  rt.  apse 
is  an  old  picture  of  St.  Anne,  the  Virgin, 
and  Child,  on  a  gold  ground.  The 
fe^ade  of  title  ch.  is  of  the  Renaissance, 
b^ng  date  1501,  bnt  close  to  it  in 
the  same  street  is  a  fine  pointed  door- 
way 2  centuries  earlier,  decorated  with 
a  triple  Norman  zigzag.  It  is  now  the 
entrance  to  the  Conaervatorio  d£  Fan- 
ciidli  Dtspern^  or  Musical  Seminary  for 
Orphan  Children,  established  in  1617. 

San  Domenico  (l),  in  the  Piazza  of 
the  same  name.  It  was  in  1216,  during 
the  hfetime  of  St.  Dominic,  ihai  the 
mcmks  of  the  order  he  had  instituted 
came  to  Palermo,  and  settled  on  this 
spot,  where  in  1640  they  founded  this 
magnificent  ch.  Its  fiigade  is  imposing, 
with  two  orders  of  architecture,  Doric 
and  Composite,  grey  marble  columns 
and  ennicned  statues,  the  whole  fianked 
by  two  lofty  bell-towers. 

Internally  this  is  one  of  the  most 
spacious  churches  in  Palermo,  as  it 
measures  368  palms  (309|  Eng.  ft.)  in 
length,  and  is  capable,  without  the 
choir,  of  containing  11,918  persons,  at 
the  allowance  of  3  square  palms  to  each. 
The  severe  simplicity  of  the  interior 

S resents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  re- 
undant  omamentetion  of  most  of  the 
chiuches  in  this  citv.  It  is  of  Roman 
Doric  architecture,  divided  into  3  aisles 
by  16  massive  columns  of  dark  grey 
marble.  Had  the  4  lofty  piers  at  the 
intersection  of  the  nave  with  the  tran- 
septs  been  crowned  by  a  dome,  accord- 
ing to  the  original  design,  this  would 
have  been  a  truly  noble  ch.,  but  a  fiat 
roof,  painted  perq)ectively  in  imitation 
of  a  cupola,  is  a  beggarly  substitute, 
and  injures  the  grandeur  of  the  edifice. 
The  pavement  is  in  chequers  of  white 
and  grey  marble.  The  holy -water 
basins  at  the  entrance  rest  on  pedestals 
which  bear  the  torch-bearing  dog  of 
the  order,  and  above  them  are  curious 
reliefs  of  trecento  sculpture. 

In  the  2nd  chapel  to  the  rt.  is  a 
Sta.  Rosalia  in  ner  mountain-oell, 
ministered  to  by  a  cherub ;  by  Andrea 
Carreoa  of  Trapani,  a  pupil  of  NoveUi. 
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In  the  next  chapel  is  a  wretched  Gnici- 
fizion  by  Giovanni  Paolo  FonduLio,  a 
Gremonese  artist,  who  visited  Sicily  in 
the  16th  century.  The  next  chapel  is 
rich  in  loarbles  incrusted  and  inlaid  in 
the  usual  barocco  style.  In  the  6th 
the  altarpieoe  of  S.  Vinoenzo  Feneri 
blessing  the  people  in  the  time  of 
pestilence  is  by  U-iuseppe  Vdasquez  of 
Palermo  (1750-1827).  The  rt.  tran- 
sept contains  a  picture,  by  Filippo 
PcdacUno  of  Florence,  of  St.  Dommic 
kneeUng  before  the  cross,  surrounded  by 
18  emau  scenes  illustrative  of  events  in 
the  saint's  life.  In  the  transept-aisle  is 
a  saicophagus  of  black-veined  marble 
from  Porto  Venere,  an  exact  imitation 
of  that  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  n. 
in  porphyry  in  the  Cathedral.  It  con- 
tains uie  remains  of  Don  BlasCo  Is&r, 
a  Spanish  noble.  The  high  altar  is 
rich  in  Sicilian  marbles,  and  itBpaliotto 
or  fiont  is  of  silver,  showing  a  temple 
and  flg^ues  in  relief.  Behind  it  is  the 
choir,  with  seats  of  carved  wood  and 
decorations  in  the  Renaissance  style. 
In  the  1.  transept-aisle  is  a  curious  old 

Sicture  on  a  gilt  ground  of  St.  Thomas 
e  Aquinas  disputing  with  the  heretics, 
one  of  whom,  said  to  be  A  verroes,  is  lite- 
rally overthrown  by  the  force  of  the 
saint's  arguments.  The  saint,  a  noble 
and  dignified  fig^ure,  sits  between  a  Pope 
in  robes  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  a  king  of 
Spain  in  garments  of  equal  richness, 
and  with  the  toison  dor  about  his  neck, 
while  otiber  figures,  lay  and  ecclesiastio, 
flank  the  scene  on  either  side.  This 
picture  is  attributed  by  the  Cavalier 
Fucdni  to  ArdoneUo  da  Memna^  who 
about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century 
introduced  into  Italy  the  art  of  paint- 
ing in  oil,  which  he  had  learned  from 
Johann  Van  Eyck  in  the  Netherlands. 
Signer  GaUo  ascribes  it  to  Salvatore 
d* Antonio  of  Messina.  The  oltarpiece 
in  the  1.  transept  is  the  Madonna  of  the 
Bosuy,  by  Vineenzo  Anemdo  (ob.  1552^, 
inscribed  with  the  date  1540;  and  is 
in  the  artist's  middle  style,  betraying 
the  study  of  the  great  Italian  masters 
of  the  day,  but  not  the  elevation  to 
which  he  ultimately  attained.  The 
Madonna  is  painted  on  a  gilt  ground, 
beneath  an  arch  of  cherubs  and  flowers. 
The  Child  in  her  arms  is  dropping  a 


losary  into  the  hands  of  St.  Dommicv 
who,  with  St.  Vincent,  Sta.  Oristina, 
and  Sta.  Ninfti^  stands  below.  At  tlieir 
feet  is  a  Lilliputian  crowd  of  wajriors 
and  ecclesiastics  in  adoration,  one  of 
the^former  displaying  the  banner  of  tlie 
Empire.". 

In  this  same  transept  is  a  Pietk,  by 
some  ascribed  to  Girdamo  Jltbramdi, 
of  Messina  (1470-1524),  by  others  re- 
garded as  a  work  of  Vineenzo  An^tnoio, 
in  his  second  and  drv  manner.     In 
the  1.  aisle,  the  2nd  chapel  from  the 
transept  contains  a  fine    picture    by 
MonredUsey  painted  in  1637,  repzesent- 
ing  file  last  communion  of  the  Mag- 
dalen.   This  is  pronounced  by  bis  bio- 
grapher Grallo  to  be  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  oil-paintmgs  of  the  master. 
**  This  picture,  as  regards  oompositioii, 
approacnes  much  nearer  to  I>omemi- 
chmo  than  to  Yandyck,  and  combines 
infinite  graces  of  colouring  with  much 
cleverness  of  design.    The  head  of  the 
bishop  iff  full  of  life ;  that  of  the  Mag- 
dalen preserves  the  beautiful  contours 
of  youth,  though  thinned  by  fasts  and 
suffering,  and  the  rosy  hues  on  her 
cheeks  have  given  place  to  the  pallor 
of  approaching  death.    The  attittide  in 
which  she  receives  the  Host  is  well 
chosen  to  display  her  modesty,  for  she 
crosses  her  hiands  on  her  boisom,  and 
covers  it  also  with  her  auburn  locks. 
An  angel  (who  kneels  by  her  side  to 
support  her^  contrasts  his  countenance 
radiant  witn  immortal  ^outh  with  the 
&ded  features  of  the  pemtent.  Another, 
who  turns  his  back,  finom  which  springs 
a  wing,  which  stands  out  visibly  from 
the  canvas,  holds  a  lighted  taper.    The 
cherubs  have  living  flesh,  and  closely 
resemble  those  of  Kibera  in  his  cele- 
brated Pietit  in  the  Certosa  at  Naples." 
— Bezzonico. 

At  the  N.  door,  opening  to  the  clois- 
ters, is  a  guaUrocento  relief  of  the 
Almighty  holding  Our  Saviour  on  the 
cross.  The  4th  chapel  in  this  aisle  from 
the  W.  door  has  a  beautiful  altarpieoe 
by  Boaalia  NoveUi,  daughter  of  3fon- 
redUBet  representing  St.  Anne  leading 
her  youthful,  daughter  to  the  temple, 
accompanied  by  St.  Joachim  and  two 
females.  The  Uttle  Virgin,  chami- 
ingly  simple  and  sweet,  and  the  beau- 
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oy  womAn  to  the  1.,  attract  the  eye 
3t  the  first  glance.  The  picture  haa 
^&Ted  much  injury,  and  has  been 
L^adly  restored.  It  is  probable  that  Ihis 
k  a  copy  by  his  daughter  from  one  of 
his  own  pictuies,  and  that  he  inserted 
the  aocesBorifis  with  his  own  hand.  This 
^me  chapel  contains  a  small  figure  of 
^a.  Oaieiina,  from  the  chisel  <n  AtUth 
wo  Gaginij  and  one  of  Sta.  BarbiUB,  of 
eazlier  date  and  inferior  art. 

In  the  2nd  chapel  from  the  en- 
tianoe  is  a  Pentecost,  attributed  to 
Pietro  Peruffino,  but  it  has  none  of  his 
manwrima.  Though  with  the  pre- 
Baphaeltte  shortcomings^  it  has  many 
of  the  excellences  of  that  early  school* 
The  Bimple,  dignified  figure  of  the 
Vtigin  kneeling  in  the  midst  of  the 
spostlea^  and  tne  variety  and  expres- 
sion in  their  upndsed  countenances, 
Qiumiiied  by  the  glory  of  the  dove, 
are  worthy  of  admiration.  The  first 
chapel  in  this  aisle  contains  a  marble 
zroup  of  St.  Joseph  leading  the  youth- 
ful   SaTionr,    attributed    to    Antonio 

This  chxnt^h  also  contains  a  curious 
picture  of  St.  Baymond  crossing  the  sea 
in  his  cloak,  which  serves  at  once  for 
boat  and  sidl.    It  is  by  Filippo  FcUa- 
dino.     But  the  gem  of  tins  collec- 
tion is  Viitoenzo  AfumMs  great  picture 
and  thef-iTosuiTe,  the  Depositibn,  one 
of  the  <£ief  glories  of  SiciUan>art.  It  is 
on  wood,  and  not  in  good  prtervation, 
the  paint  in  parts  having  been  blis- 
tered  by  the   candles  set   upon    the 
aJtar.    The  subject  is  treated  much  in 
the  same  way  as  by  Daniele  da  Vol- 
terra,  in  his  for-famed  picture  in  the 
Trinity  de*  Mcmti,  at  Borne.   The  body 
just  detailed  from  the  cross  is  held  up 
trofm  above,  and  by  the  disciples  on 
ladders  at  the  sides.    At  the  toot  the 
y  izgin  is  fainting  in  the  arms  of  four 
women,  who  in  ^eir  varied  attitudes 
of  ^ief  form  with  her   a    group  of 
wonderful  beauty  and  interest.     The 
entombment  in  the  preddla  below  re- 
presents in  part  the  same  subject  en 
petit.    The  skill  with  whidi  the  group 
of  Marys  around  the  dead  Saviour  has 
been  reproduced  with  a  varied,  yet  not 
less  beautifol  treatment,  is  worthy  of 
admiiatiou.     These  two  pictures  are 


undergoing  the  process  of  restoration  ixt 
the  convent  adjoining  the  ch. 

S.  Domenico  is  the  Santa  Croce,  or 
Pantheon,  of  Palermo,  as  it  contains 
monuments  to  many  Sicilians  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  arts 
or  sciences,  in  law,  or  literature.  Be- 
ginning with  the  rt.  aisle^  on  ^e  1st 
pilaster  is  a  monument  to  Vineento 
BiolOt  a  Palermitan  painter,  who  lived 
from  1772  to  1837.  The  next  is  to 
Giuseppe  VeUu^uee  of  Palermo  (1750- 
1827),  "  the  pnnce  and  master  of  mo- 
dem Sicilian  painters."  Then  follow 
monuments  to  Giovanni  Patricola  of 
Palermo  (1789-1861),  **a  devout  priest 
and  most  able  artust;*'  to  Giveeppe 
Patania  of  Palermo  (1780-1852),  who 
"  selected  the  beautiful  from  nature;" 
and  to  Antonio  Mongitore,  a  canon  of 
the  Oathedral,  who  for  the  amount  and 
extent  of  his  learning  **  may  well  be 
compared  to  Varro."  There  are  monu- 
ments also  to  modem  princes,  states- 
men, and  warriors. 

In  the  1.  aisle,  dose  to  the  tran- 
sept, is  a  monument  to  Pietro  Novdliy 
called  Monrealese,  the  prince  of  Sicilian 
painters,  raised  in  1845  by  Agostino 
Gallo,  his  biographer.  His  bust  in 
marble  is  from  the  hand  of  Vcderio 
VUlareale,  after  the  portrait  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Universitli.  He  was 
bom  at  Monrealo  on  2nd  March,  1603, 
died  at  Palermo  27th  August,  1647, 
and  was  interred  in  the  cemetery  of 
this  ch.  **0f  all  Sicilian  painters," 
says  his  epitaph,  '*he  was  the  closest 
imitator  of  nature,  also  a  skil^  archi- 
tect and  engraver." 

On  the  next  pilaster  is  a  monument 
to  two  eminent  architects,  Giuseppe 
Venanzio  Marvuglia  (1729-1814),  and 
Alessandaro  Emanueley  his  son  (1773- 
1845),  *'  who  diffused  through  Sicily  a 
knowledge  of  and  correct  taste  in  aituii- 
tecture."  A  monument  to  Valerio 
ViUarecHe  follows,  a  celebrated  sculptor 
of  Palermo  (1773-1854),  who  is  said  to 
have  executed  works  "  in  the  pure  stylo 
of  the  Greeks,  and  of  Canova  I  " 

The  2nd  diapel  in  the  1.  aisle  con- 
tains a  monument  to  Giovanni  Mdiy 
the  only  bard  in  modem  times  who  has 
worshipped  the  Muses  in  that  •*  fevella 
Sidliana,"  tyhich  was  once  cultivated 
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by  the  monarchs  of  the  island,  and 
which  Dante  celebrates  as  almost 
synonymous  with  poetic  language.  He 
died  in  1816.  at  the  age  of  75.  On 
his  sarcophagus  he  is  represented 
crowned  by  Apollo  and  the  Muses — a 
leUef  executed  by  ViUareale  of  Palenno 
in  1828.  His  epitaph  runs  thus — 
■••Giovanni  Meli  of  Palermo,  a  second 
Theocritus  and  Anacreon,  the  darling, 
the  deUght,  the  glory  of  the  Sicilian 
Muses,  gentle  in  manners,  and  of  spot- 
less life,  sets  feite  at  defiance  from  this 
monument,  which  was  erected  at  the 
public  expense,  imder  the  superin- 
tendence of  Agostino  Gallo."  Oppo- 
site is  a  monument  to  Mlchad  Angdo 
Monttf  poet  and  orator,  who,  though  a 
native  of  Grenoa^  was  professor  of  elo- 
quence in  the  University  of  Palermo, 
and  died  here  in  1822,  at  the  age  of  71. 
In  the  ante-sacristy  are  many  pic- 
tures, more  curious  than  beautiful. 
Here  is  a  S.  Garlo  Borromeo  in  adora- 
tion, by  Giuseppe  Assdro^  of  Begalbuto, 
commonly  called  **  H  Monocolo."  The 
sacristy  is  surrounded  with  carved 
wood-work  of  the  Benaissanoe  period. 

Attached  to  this  church  are  Cloitter9 
of  Norman  architecture,  which  resemble 
on  a  small  scale  the  beautiful  ones  of 
Monreale.  They  ai«  of  oblong  form, 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  pointed 
arches,  14  on  the  N.  and  10  on  the  E. 
and  W. ;  the  fourth  side  haviag  been 
replaced,  and  the  symmetry  of  the 
court  destroyed,  by  large  drculftr  arches, 
corresponding  with  those  of  the  modem 
church.  The  ancient  part  has  also 
suffered  much  from  wretched  rostorsr 
tions.  All  the  arches  and  abaci,  how- 
ever, are  untouched.  The  former,  botii 
inside  and  out,  are  surrounded  by  the 
dog-tooth  moulding;  and  the  abaci, 
which  have  the  usual  massiveness  of 
the  style,  are  enriched  with  foliage  of 
true  tiiculo-Norman  character,  varied 
in  every  instance.  The  columns  are  of 
marble,  slender,  and  in  pairs,  originally 
plain  and  ornamented  alternately,  but 
they  have  been  restored  without  regard 
to  this  arrangement.  One  only  is  now 
dieyroned,  many  are  twisted,  and  two 
are  interlaced.  The  capitals  in  a  few 
instances  are  of  corrupt   Corinthiau, 


but  are  mostly  bossed  and  foliated  in 
the  Norman  style. 

In  the  court  opening  from  the  clois- 
ters to  ^  E.  is  a  Virgin  and  Child  in 
relief  by  Lwm  ddla  Rohbia;  and  on 
the  staircase  leading  to  the  canvent  aro 
relie&  of  the  Virgin  and  of  8t.  Jerome 
in  adoration,  of  quattrocento  art.  The 
libraiT  of  the  convent  contains  some 
valuable  manuscripts. 

Oratorio  del  Bogario  di  San  Do- 
menico  {l)  at  the  back  of  S.  Domeuioo* 
in  the  Via  della  Porta  di  8.  Gioiigio. 
This  oratory,  belonging  to  one  of  the 
wealthiest  confraternities  of  Palenno, 
and  erected  in  1568,  is  in  the  hcarocco 
style,  elaborately  adorned  with  stitc- 
coes,  but  richer  still  in  pictures.  It  is 
rarely  opened,  but  the  key,  which  is 
kept  by  Antonio  Scimone,  of  the  Bal- 
lard, can  be  procured  at  a  short  notice 
by  the  landlord  of  the  hotel. 

The  altarpiece  is  the  Madonna  of 
the -Rosary,  by  Vandyck^  commenced 
by  him  when  in  Sicily,  but  finished  in 
Genoa  when  the  plague  of  1624  had 
driven  him  from  the  island.    It  is  a 
large  and   magnificent    picture,    and, 
though  painted  at  the  early  age  of  25, 
has  aU  ihe  excellences  of  his  best  style. 
The  Virgin,  with  the  Child  in  her  lap, 
appears  in  the  clouds  surrounded  by 
cherubs,  and  drops  a  rosary  into  the 
liands  of  St.   Dominic,  who,  with   a 
bevy  of  virgin-martyrs,    occupies  the 
lower  part  of  the  picture.    In  the  group 
opposite    St.    Dominic    stand    Santa 
OUva  and  Santa  Rosa  di  Lima,  the 
latter  dressed  as  a  nim  and  crowned 
vrith  thorns,    the    former   in   pniplc. 
Behind  them  is  St.  Agatha  in  blue, 
distinguished   by  her   dart,   and   St. 
Christina,  whose  head  alone  is  visible. 
In  the  midst  kneels  Santa  Ninfii^  of 
angelic  fairness,  with  eyes  raised  in 
ecstasy.    The  beauty  of  Santa  Oliva 
also  is  dazzling,  and  her  figure  is  of 
matchless   dignity  and   grace.      The 
female  with  long  brown  hair  kneeUug 
beneath  St.  Dominic  is  Santa  Bosaha, 
not  at  that  time  promoted,  as  she  was 
soon  after,  to  the  supreme  protectorate 
of  Palenno.     A    boy  in  fix>nt,  who 
seems  to  haye  been  about  to  pick  up 
some  roeesi  is  startled  by  a  ski:^  lying 
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k  their  side,  OQd  rashes  away  holding 
Ms  Dose — an  incident  which  disturbs 
tbf  elerated  repose  of  the  picture,  but 
«ii3  introdnced  to  express  the  artist's 
owQ  &te  in  being  driven  from  Sicily 
bj  the  plag^ue. 

Gommencing  with  the  pictures  on 
the  L  wall,  we  have — 1.  An  Annun- 
oatiofQ,  by  Giacomo  lo  Verde,  which, 
with  aJl  the  force  of  his  master  No- 
veUi,  falls  &r  short  of  him  in  elevation 
and  sentiment  2.  The  Visitation,  by 
ir.  Borromans  —  well  coloured,  but 
commonplace.  3.  The  Nativity,  by  a 
pupil  of  NcmeUi,  whose  manner  is  seen 
rather  in  the  cherubs  than  in  the  group 
below.  4.  The  Circumcision,  by  the 
same  pupil — the  flesh  cadaverous  and 
fetrbidding.  5.  Christ  disputing  with 
the  Doctors*  by  Novdli — an  early  pic- 
ture in  his  third  style,  forcible  and 
harmonious. 

On  the  opposite  wall,  returning  to- 
wards  the  door,  we  have— 6.   Christ 
on  the  Cross — a  solitary  figure,  copied 
from   Vandyck,  it  is  said,  by  an  Eng- 
lishman, who  substituted  his  copy  for 
the  original  which  formerly  hung  here 
— sorreptitiously,  or  by  the  connivance 
of  the  Confraternity,  is  not  stated.    7 
and   8.    Christ    sinking    beneath    his 
Cross — and  crowned  with  thorns  :  both 
by  unknown  artists  of   the  Flemish 
school;  the  latter  &r  superior  to  the 
other,  and  excellent  in  colouring  and 
chiaroscuro;    the  nude  figure  of  Our 
Saviour  sitting  in  the  midst  of  his  tor- 
mentors is   admirable  for  its  truth  to 
nature.      Observe  his  hands  swollen 
from  the  ligatures  around  them;  and 
especially  remark  his  meek  dignity  in 
contrast  with  the  coarse  vulgarity  of 
the  man  who  half  kneels  before  him 
and  mockingly  offers  him  a  reed.    9. 
The  Scourging,  by  Matiheio  Stommer, 
the  pupil  and  imitator  of  Honthorst 
— oxoel&nt  as  an  effect  of  light  and 
shade,   but  contemptible  as  a  repre- 
sentation of  one  of  the  most  awful 
events  in  the  world's  history.      The 
face  of  the  Saviour  is  that  of  a  crimi- 
nal conscious  of  meriting  his  punish- 
ment.   10.  The  Agony  in  the  Garden, 
by  Luea  Giordano, 

On  the  end  wall  of  the  chapel  op- 
posite the  altar  and  over  the  rt.  door 


is — 11.  The  Resurrection,  by  Luca 
Giordano,  a  good  piece  of  colouring; 
but  Christ  running  aoross  the  picture 
is  ignoble.  12.  Over  the  1.  door,  the 
Ascension,  a  copy  from  Novelli,  sub- 
stituted by  the  artist  who  painted  it. 
13.  Between  the  doors  is  the  Descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  an  undoubted  No- 
veUi,  and  worthy  of  him.  The  Virgin 
with  eyes  upraised  kneels  in  the  midst 
of  the  Disciples,  and  the  group  she 
forms  with  Peter  and  John  is  admir- 
able. The  head  of  the  former  is  very 
fine.  Her  face  has  more  elevation  Ihan 
Novelli  generally  attained  in  his  Vir- 
gins. The  colouring  of  this  picture  is 
low-toned,  yet  rich,  and  the  ^atment 
simple  but  noble.  The  large  picture 
above  it  is — 14.  The  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin,  by  Luca  Giordano,  wonder- 
fully brilliant  as  a  piece  of  colour. 
Below  13  is  a  St.  Catherine,  supposed 
to  be  by  Cavaliers  Massimo,  a  Neapo- 
litan artist  of  the  17th  century. 

The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  by  her 
Son  in  glory,  in  the  centre  of  the 
vault,  is  fit?»ooed  by  Novdli,  and, 
though  not  of  his  best,  "  merits  praise 
for  the  vigour  and  freedom  of  the  touch 
and  correctness  of  the  drawing.*' — GaiQo. 
The  angels  in  the  medallions  around  it 
aro  by  Borromans, 

The  14  Virtues  and  allegorical 
figures  around  the  walls  of  this  church 
are  by  Giacomo  SerpoUa  (1655-1732). 
A  few  are  simple  and  ^;ood,  the  best 
being  Victory,  Humility,  Wisdom, 
Peace,  and  Justice ;  but  the  rest  offend 
good  taste  by  the  fiintastic  costume  of 
150  years  since,  and  are  stayed  and 
ooiffured  as  if  got  up  for  a  ball.  By  the 
same  hand  are  the  12  reliefs  in  elhp- 
tical  medallions  above  these  statues, 
whicli,  like  most  of  Serpotta's  reliefs, 
are  too  pictorial  for  sculpture;  and 
also  the  munerous  stucco  figures  of 
men,  angels,  and  devils,  which  crowd 
the  cornice.  The  piety  of  the  artist 
must  have  been  on  a  par  with  his  taste, 
who  cotild  be  guilty  of  such  unbe- 
coming puerilities,  and  perpetuate  in  a 
place  of  worship  such  practical  jokes 
as  here  offend  the  eye. 

8,EvMiade*  Catalani  (l),  m  the  Via 
dell*  ArgenteriaNuova,facing  the  Fon- 
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iana  del  GarrafTo.  A  small  dinich 
founded  by  the  Catalans  who  settled  in 
Sicily  under  the  Aragonese  dynasty, 
and  dedicated  by  them  to  a  Catalan 
Tirgin  and  martyr,  about  the  year  1500. 
Oyer  the  gate  which  leads  to  it  from 
ihe  street  are  the  arms  of  Spain,  and 
in  the  fa^de  above  are  4  busts  of  Ara- 

fonese  kings,  of  rude  art,  projecting 
'om  the  wall.  .The  church  assumea 
its  present  form  of  a  Greek  cross  in 
1757.  Just  within  the  entrance  are  4 
large  columns  of  beautiful  Barcellona 
marble,  red  with  yellow  veins.  The 
1st  chapel  to  rt  contains  a  Madonna 
of  Monteerrat — a  singular  and  quaint 
picture,  by  "  Joseph  Sirena,  1582,"  who 
from  his  name  appears  to  have  been  a 
'Spaniard.  Bemark  his  original  views 
of  perspective,  not  proper  to  his  day. 

iR  the  rt  transept  the  same  subject 
is  treated  by  a  later  and  more  masterly 
band — Oerixrdo  Asturino  of  Palermo 
(ob.  1663),  a  fellow-student  with  No- 
velU.  The  Virgin  and  Child,  both 
crowned  with  huge  tiaras,  sit  on  a 
throne  at  the  base  of.  the  mountain, 
while  angels  offer  them  flowers,  and 
pilgrimB,  male  and  female,  kneel  in 
adoration  at  their  feet.  The  moun- 
tain forms  a  vast  dark  background  to 
the  whole.  The  composition  is  sym- 
metrical, the  colouring  low-toned,  yet 
rich ;  the  heads  of  the  pilgrims  life- 
like and  expressive.  In  the  opposite 
transept  is  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Eu- 
lalia,  by  the  same  hand,  with  the  date 
of  1686.  The  saint  is  seized  by  Ro- 
man soldiers,  who  are  about  to  bind 
her  to  a  cross  at  the  command  of  a 
proconsul  enthroned  in  the  back- 
CTound.  This  picture  is  inferior  to 
the  last^et  it  possesses  considerable 
mierit.  The  head  of  the  saint,  half- 
prayeiful,  half-remonstrating  with  the 
soldiers,  is  beautiful  and  expressive. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  few  other 
works  of  Agbirino  are  known  to  exist 


8.  Francesco  cf  Aesisi,  in  the  Piazza 
of  that  name  (k).  The  monks  of  this 
order  came  to  Sicily  during  the  life- 
time of  their  founder,  and  commenced 
this  church  in  1255,  though  it  was  not 
completed  till  1471.     The  W.  door 


was  constructed  in  1302  at    fhc    esL^ 
penso    of  the    Chiaramonto    family ; 
and  it  is  a  good  specimen    of    the 
manner  in  which  the  Byzantine  and 
Norman  elements  were   blended    In 
Sicilian  architecture  at  that  period. 
It  is  pointed,  with    3    orders,    eaelt 
adorned  with  the  chevron  and  Oreek 
scroll    moulding,    and     resting     on 
marble    shafts    with    foliated     capi- 
tals ;  while  the  label  bears  the  Greek 
acanthus.    A  depressed  pediment  witli 
similar  label  encloses  a  round-headed 
niche  with  chevroned  shafts.     Above 
this  is  a  laige  circular  window,  noTV 
without  tmcery,  but  surrounded  witli 
a  bold  scroU  moulding.     The  sym- 
metry of  the  door  has  been  destroyed 
by  3  large  shields,  bearing  inscriptions. 
On  each  side  of  the  portal  are  2  co- 
lumns, supporting   small   statues    of 
female  saints,  and  not  forming  part  of 
the  original  fagade,  but  probably  be- 
longing to  a  mosque,  for  one  of  them 
bears  two  Arabic  inscriptions  in  Cu- 
phic  chuacters,  the  upper  being — **  lu 
the  name  of  God,  the  Compassionate, 
the  Merciful  1 "  the  other  the  formula 
of  the  Moslem  profession  of  £uth — 
"  There  is  no  God  but  God,  and  Mo- 
hammed is  his  Prophet ! "    A  piece  of 
old  wall  on  the  S.  side  of  the  church, 
apparently  of  Saracenic  construction, 
renders  it  probable  that  a  mosque  pre- 
viously occupied  this  sito. 

The  intenor  of  the  church  bears  no 
trace  of  its  original  architecture,  save 
in  a  pointed  window  in  the  S.  tran- 
sept, and  in  the  groined  roofs  of  some 
of  the  Bide-chape&.    Against  the  Ionic 
pilasters  which  divide  the  church  into 
3  aisles  are  statues  of  the  Virtaes  in 
stucco,  by  Qiacomo  SerpoUa,  in  a  most 
vicious  style  of  art,  displaying  tLe 
costume,  airs,  and  affectation  ox  fine 
ladies  of  the  last  century.     In  the       { 
nave  and  aisles  are  5  frescoes  hy  No-       \ 
vdlif  executed  in  1633,  and  the  first 
works  of  this  master  in  his  thiid  and 
best  style.     He  had  painted  some 
frescoes  on  the  vault  of  this  church  in 
1630,  but  on  his  return  Arom  Rome  be 
was  so  dissatisfied  with  what  he  had 
done  that  he  offered  to  repaint  them 
without  remuneration,  if  the  monks 
would  only  bear  the  expense  of  tho 
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acsL&JdiDg  ftnd  colours.  The  frescoes 
m  the  naye  were  utterly  mined  by  the 
earthquake  of  3rd  March,  1823,  and 
^mee  in  the  aisles  have  also  suffered 
isjaiy;  but  that  over  the  entrance- 
door  remaiiis  to  attest  the  power  of 
}ii/p^C€  pencil.  It  represents  the 
meeting  in  Borne  of  St.  Angelo  da 
lieata*  St  Francis,  and  St^  Dominic. 
**A  subject  of  such  a  character,  which 
speaks  neither  to  the  feelings  nor  to 
the  imagination,  would  have  embar- 
ns»d  an  artist  of  ordinary  powers ; 
but  NooeOi  was  able  to  ennoble  it,  and 
animate  it  by  the  magic  of  his  pencil. 
The  three  saints  appear  to  be  living 
snd  talking — ^you  Hancy  you  can  hear 
their  voices.  The  arrangement  of  the 
accessories  is  open  to  censure,  for  the 
1^  side  of  the  picture  is  too  crowded, 
the  light  too  bare.  The  light  is  well 
di^zibuted.  and  the  tone  of  the  picture 
is  more  forcible  than  that  of  the  other 
&ur  fiesooes."— (roffo. 

The  first  firesco  in  the  rt.  aisle  re- 
presents Pope  Nicholas  Y.  in  a  sub- 
terranean chapel  in  an  attitude  of 
adoration  before  the  body  of  St.  Fran- 
cis, which  is  seen  on  its  feet,  undo- 
cayed,  with  eyes  open,  and  hands 
clasped  on  its  bosom,  llie  Pope's  at- 
tendants are  lost  in  wonder  at  the  mira- 
culous position  of  the  body.  This  fresco, 
never  forcible,  has  received  much  in- 
jury. The  next  shows  St.  Francis 
offering  roses  to  the  infant  Saviour  in 
his  mother's  arms.  The  Virgin  is 
beautiful,  but  wants  expression.  The 
Child,  on  the  other  hand,  is  most  ani- 
mated, and  his  attitude  as  he  turns 
from  bis  mother  towards  the  saint  is 
highly  natural  and  expressive^  of  in- 
&ntile  delight  The  beauty  of  the 
shadowy  choir  of  angels  and  cherubs 
around  the  Virg^  is  remarkable. 

In  the  first  firesco  in  the  1.  aisle,  the 
saint,  appearing  to  Pope  Gregory,  dis- 
plavs  the  tUgmata  on  his  body,  and 
makes  them  run  with  blood,  which 
the  Pope,  to  assure  himself  of  the 
miracle,  is  catching  in  a  pyx.  "A 
subject  BO  barren  left  nothing  for  the 
painter  to  portray  bejrond  the  expres- 
sion of  astonishment  in  Gre^ry,  and 
the  noble  and  venerable  aur  of  the 
sednt^  in  whiclx  he  has  succeeded  to 


admiration.  The  heads  are  painted 
with  great  spirit.  The  light  is  well 
arranged,  and  the  general  tone  of  the 
picture  is  bright  and  forcible." — 
GaUo,  The  fresco  next  to  this  repre- 
sents St.  Louis  of  France  about  to  kdss 
the  girdle  of  St  Francis,  who  appears 
to  him  at  the  altar.  The  warriors 
around  suggest  the  idea  of  the  long 
being  on  the  point  of  departing  on  a 
Crusade.  **The  composition  is  well 
arranged,  pyramidal  and  varied,  par- 
taking of  the  manner  of  Domenichmo. 
The  colouring  is  sober;  the  cherubs 
charming  and  drawn  with  spirit" — 
GaUo.  ^meofthe  subordinate  figures 
in  this  firesco  are  obliterated. 

The  2nd  chapol  to  the  rt  is  fisccd 
with  reliefs  in  marble,  illustrative  of 
the  life  of  St.  Francis,  of  poor  art 
but  showing  the  state  of  Sicilian 
sculpture  in  the  15th  century.  In  the 
4th  is  a  large  Madonna  on  a  gold 
ground,  of  Byzantine  art.  The  6th, 
rich  in  marbles  of  various  hues,  con- 
tains two  reliefs  in  marble — ^the  Scourg- 
ing, and  Christ  sinking  beneath  lus 
Cross,  ^by  Ignazio  MarahiUi  of  Paler- 
mo (1719-1795).  The  group  of  the 
Pietk  in  the  paliotto  is  by  the  same  hand. 
In  the  8th  is  a  I^Iadonna  deUe  Grazie, 
with  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  Sta.  Chi- 
ara  standing  below ;  a  picture  in  which 
ibe  composition  and  colouring  are  excel- 
lent the  figures  full  of  life  and  nature, 
the  Yiigin  and  ChUd  being  quite  Ba- 
phaelesque;  if  not  by  Anemolo,  it  is 
probably  by  some  other  pupil  of  the 
great  Umbrian.  Observe  how  the 
Infant  is  kioldng  with  delight  as  he 
drinks  in  his  nourishment.  To  the  rt. 
of  the  tribune  is  the  CapeUa  Senatoria, 
in  the  favourite  harocco  style,  inlaid 
and  incrusted  with  marbles  of  various 
colours,  and  in  as  varied  forms.  Eight 
statues  of  saints,  of  life-size,  adorn  the 
walls ;  on  the  1.  the  Virgin  tutelars  of 
Palenno ;  on  the  rt.  St  Philip,  St  Ma- 
milian,StSergius,and8tA^tho.  The 
altarpieoe  is  a  large  picture  of  the  Imma- 
ciilata  in  mosaic,  worked  at  Bome  in 
1772  expressly  for  this  church,  at  the 
cost  of  5000  dollars.  It  has  been  mjured 
by  a  fire  which  broke  out  here  in  1851. 
Over  the  high  altar  is  an  Ascension 
by  an  unknown  hand.     The  wood- 
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carvings  in  the  choir  are  quaint  and 
curionB.  The  5ih  and  6th  chapels 
in  the  1.  aisle  are  fronted  with  reuefe 
and  arahesques  of  the  Renaissance 
period.  The  4th,  belonging  to  the 
Vanni  £Eunily,  fonnerly  boasted  of  an 
Angelo  Custode  by  Domenichino^  but 
this  was  removed  in  1797  to  Naples  to 
adorn  the  Boyal  Gallery,  and  a  copy 
of  it  by  Giuseppe  Velasquez  has  been 
substituted.  The  inscriptions  on  the 
monuments  in  this  chapel  are  worthy 
of  notice.  The  1st  chapol  in  this  aisle 
contains  two  early  groups  of  the  Ma- 
donna and  Child. 

In  the  ante-sacristy  is  a  marble 
group  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon, 
attributed  to  Antonio  Gagini  (1480- 
1571),  and  much  vaunted;  but  the 
hero  is  spiritless.  The  decorations  of 
the  canopy  under  which  it  stands,  and 
the  six  saints  in  medallions  around  it, 
are  much  more  worthy  of  GuginVs 
chisel.    It  bears  date  1526. 

8.  Francesco  di  Pada, — see  Santa 
Oliva, 

The  church  of  S,  Maria  degli  Angioli, 
better  known  as  La  Gancia  (k),  is  in 
the  Via  dell'  Alloro.  Gancia,  Gangia, 
or  Grangia,  is  a  term  applied  in  Sicily 
to  a  building  attached  to  an  abbey; 
and  the  hospice  in  certain  towns  re- 
ceives the  same  appellation.  Hence 
the  name  in  this  instance,  for  it  is  on 
record  that  the  brothers  of  the  convent 
of  S.  Maria  di  Gesii,  without  the  walls, 
about  Uko  year  1430  obtained  a  small 
edifice  within  the  city  for  curing  their 
f^ick,  which  hospital  eventually  grew 
into  a  convent,  formerly  "the  largest 
and  most  celebrated  in  Palermo,"  to 
which  the  present  chureh  was  attached. 

Internally  the  church  is  modernised]; 
but  the  original  style  is  seen  in  two 
doors  in  the  W.  &ont,  which  are  round- 
headed,  and  of  very  simple  architec- 
ture. The  N.  door  has  a  depressed  arch. 
The  roof  is  that  of  the  early  church — 
a  flat  ceiling  of  wood,  adorned  with  gUt 
stars  in  oo£fers.  The  pulpit  is  an  octa- 
^n  of  marble,  of  quattrocento  sculp- 
ture, bearing  the  Evangelists  with 
their  emblems,  the  Resurrection  of 
Christ,  and  his  descent  to  Hades,  pro- 


bably by  the  elder  Gagini^  all  in  reliefi 
and  more  remarkable  for  simplicity  and 
expression  than  for  beauty.  By  tYi.ei 
same  hand  is  the  relief  on  the  wall 
within  the  N.  door,  also  representing 
the  descent  to  Hades. 

On  the  pilasters  flanking  the  tribiino 
are  two  circular  reliefs  by  Antonio  GrtZ'  \ 
gini,  recently  discovered  in  the  hospital. 
They  are  half-lengths,  that  to  the  I. 
representing  the  Angel  of  the  Annun-  ' 
ciation ;  tliat  to  the  rt.,  the  finer  of  the 
two,  the  Virgin.    "Both  are  remark-  , 
able  for  devotional  and  earnest  sweet- 
ness, without  affectation,  and  may  bc^ 
pointed  out  as  first-class  specimens  of 
Sicilian  sculpture."— JST.  F.  C.     Two 
other  relief,  representing  S.  Louis  and 
S.  Bemardine  of  Siena,  in  medallions^ 
are  attached  to  the  pilasters  in  the  navo. 

In  the  2nd  chapel  to  1.  &om  the  W. 
door  is  a  Presepio  by  Vincemo  Ane- 
molo  (oh.  1552),  which  with  some  fitultts 
in  taste  has  considerable  excellences  in 
composition  and  colouring:  the  figure 
of  the  Virgin  kneeling  over  her  infant 
Son  is  simple  and  graceful,  and  the 
Child  is  charmingly  natural.  Observe 
the  monuments  in  this  chapeL 

The  3rd  chapel  to  the  1.  contains  a 
picture  by  Pietro  NoreUit  representinjOf 
S.  Pietro  d'  Alcantara  committing  his 
meditations  to  paper.  It  is  not  easy 
at  once  to  perceive  its  merits.  **  Th^ 
very  dark  tone  in  which  the  counte- 
nance of  the  saint  is  portrayed  detracts 
mudi  at  first  sight  nx>m  the  picture; 
but  when  you  Iiavo  traced  out  the 
details,  you  discover  a  nobleness  and 
grandeur  of  features,  and  a  firm  and 
masterly  touch.  A  delicate  ton6,  how- 
ever, is  preserved  in  the  lovely  cherubs 
suspended  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
picture,  who  almost  compensate  for  the 
partial  loss  of  the  saint  s  figure,  which 
is  attributable  to  tlie  sinking  in  of  the 
colours." — Gallo.  This  picture  is  in 
Novelli's  third  st^'le,  and  was  painted 
in  1640. 

In  tlie  chapel  on  the  Gospel  side  of 
the  high  altar  is  a  Alarriage  of  the 
Virgin,  by  Anemolo,  showing  a  great 
improvement  on  the  picture  by  this 
artist  just  described.  The  figure  in 
black,  kneeling  in  the  foreground,  re- 
presents the  noble  who  gave  the  order 
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iirtfae  ivork ;  and  the  suitor  on  the  oppo- 
!sk  side  breaking  his  wand,  as  well  as 
t>^  &ce  looking  over  his  shoulder,  are 
tk)  portraits.  The  latter  is  supposed  to 
fv  that  of  the  painter  himself.  In  the 
<*i'<fTe^ponding  chapel  in  the  rt.  tran- 
i^^  that  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe, 
an-  2  snail  pictures  of  David,  and  a 
jfophet  in  projer,  also  by  Anim6U>. 
Bi4ow  them  are  two  large  paintings, 
aod  on  the  wall  of  the  transept  a  third, 
pn^sably  by  PietroiTAquila  of  Trapani 
•i*>.  1692),  representing  the  discovery  of 
th^  miraeuloiis  image  ai  Guadalupe. 

In  the  2nd  chapel  to  the  rt.  from  the 
W.  door  is  a  Virgin  of  Montserrat— a 
nnioas  jnctnre  on  a  gold  ground,  in- 
srnljed  with  **  AntonieUo  di  Palarmo^ 
1.V28."  The  Virgin  is  sweet  and  Ra- 
fihaelesqne,  the  colouring  rich,  the  dra- 
pt^  broad,  and  the  whole  carefullv 
I«iiitecL  High  over  the  arch  in  the  1. 
transept  is  a  Madonna  of  Loreto,  appa- 
rently by  the  same  hand.  The  ch.  con- 
tftins' several  carious  sepulchral  monu- 
ments, some  with  Spanish  inscriptions. 
<  observe  one  in  the  rt.  transept  to  Don 
Juan  Oscnio  Quifiones  (ob.  1568),  sur- 
niounted  by  a  skeleton,  with  an  admo- 
nitory scroU  in  Spanish  verse. 

Chieaa   de'  Gemiti  (c\  the  church 
attached  to  the  Jesuits'  College  in  the 
Toledo,  is  not  worthy  of  the  order,  who 
Appear   to   have    expended    all    their 
trcasores  in  the  decoration  of  the  Oasa 
Profesaa.     Though  of  earlier  founda- 
tion, this  diurch  was  reconstructed  in 
161 5.    On  its  vault  is  a  fresco  of  Christ 
drawn  in  tritmiph  through  heaven,  by 
Fdippo   Tancredi  of   Messina   (1655- 
1725>.     The  chapel  of  S.  Luigi  Qon- 
zaga  contains  a  relief  of  that  saint 
bfime  akrft  by  angels,  by  Ignazio  Ma- 
rahitti  of  Palermo  (1719-1795).     The 
architectural  adornments  of  the  altar 
are  by  Antonio  Gagini,  and  are  very 
elaborate,    yet    the    contrast   between 
his  chaste  arabesques  and  the  flaunty, 
Bernini-like  sculpture  they  enclose,  is 
strtking.     The  aitarpiccc  is  a  copy  of 
the  ]!kfjManna  della  Seggiola.    The  pic- 
tures illastrative  of  the  saint's  Ufe  on 
the  aide  walls  are  by  Giuaeppe  Vetcuquez 
of  Palermo  (1750-1827),  and  are  es- 
teemed among  his  best  works. 


San  Gidcomo  la  Marina  (l),  in  the 
Piazza  of  the  same  name,  is  said  by 
Fazello  and  Pirri  to  be  erected  on  the 
ruins  of  one  of  the  earliest  mosques  of 
Palenno.  A  tablet  records  that  it 
dates  from  the  12th  century,  and  that, 
having  fallen  into  decay,  it  was  rebuilt 
in  1723,  and  its  chapels  adorned  with 
marbles  and  paintings.  It  must  have 
been  erected  before  1143,  as  it  is  men- 
tioned as  existing  in  that  year  by 
George  the  Admiral  in  the  act  of  en- 
dowment of  his  church  of  the  Mar- 
torana.  The  interior  of  the  church 
has  been  modernised;  but  a  portion 
of  the  ancient  Campanile  with  a 
pointed  arch  is  seen  in  the  fii^de, 
and  from  the  sacristy,  which  opens 
in  the  1.  aisle,  you  enter  a  side  aisle 
of  the  original  edifice,  which  is  now 
outside,  though  adjoining  the  modem 
church.  Here  are  two  square  bays 
with  pointed  and  groined  vaults,  of 
simple  architecture.  In  the  first,  now 
the  Baptistery,  the  capitals  with  dog- 
tooth mouldings  are  very  peculiar,  m 
the  other,  a  door  now  blocked  up  has 
Norman  capitals  and  foliated  abaci, 
which  must  date  from  the  12th  century-. 
The  marble  font  bears  the  date  of  1574. 

The  aisles,  choir,  and  chapels  of  the 
modem  church  are  lined  with  yellow, 
red,  and  green  marbles.  One  basin  for 
holy  water  on  a  twisted  shaft  is  in  the 
Pi«in  style,  and  inscribed  "  Bartolomeus 
Dalechima  me  fecit,  a.d.  1460."  Its 
fellow  bears  the  date  of  1561.  The 
paintings  within  the  tribune  were  exe- 
cuted in  1780  by  Olivio  Sozzi  of  Ca- 
tania. In  the  apse  are  the  Discovery 
of  the  Conception,  the  Nativity,  and 
the  Circumcision;  in  the  choir  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  the  Purifi- 
cation. 

The  chapel  of  the  Lombards,  to 
the  rt.  of  the  high  altar,  contained  a 
series  of  panel  pictures,  painted  in 
1542  by  Vincenzo  Romano,  the  name 
by  which  Vincenzo  Anemolo  was  po- 
pularly known.  But  in  consequence  of 
the  injury  the  ch.  sustained  dining  the 
bombardment  of  1800,  these  pictures 
have  been  removed  to  the  Picture  Gal- 
lery of  the  Universii». 

8.  Giorgio  (l),  just  witiiin  the  gate 
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of  that  name,  contains  several  pictures. 
Over  Ist  altar  to  rt.  is  a  Madonna  of 
the  Eoeaiy,  by  Luca  Giordano ;  2nd  to 
rt  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  .Vincent,  by 
Bemcardo  CasteUi,  a  Genoese  painter 
of  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century ; 
4th  to  rt.  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  by 
J^topo  Palma  the  eUler.  The  prin- 
cipal altarpiece,  showing  the  Martjrr- 
dom  of  St.  George,  fewfuUy  true  to 
nature,  and  the  Annunciation  on  the 
3td  altar  to  1 ,  are  both  by  the  same 
liand.  Over  the  entranoe-door  is  St. 
Luke  painting  the  portrait  of  the 
Virgin*  by  Paladino. 

S,  Giovanni  degli  Eremiti  (a),  near 
the  Porta  di  Castro,  a  most  curious 
church,  and  one  of  the  earliest  speci- 
mens of  Norman  architecture  in  Sicily. 
A  monasteiy  had  existed  on  this  spot 
from  the  days  of  Gregory  the  Great  in 
the  7th  century,  under  the  name  of  S. 
Erme,  or  SanV  Ermete ;  but  it  had  fallen 
into  decay  by  the  time  of  the  Norman 
conquest,  and  was  rebuilt  by  King 
Boger  some  time  before  1132,  bocause 
in  uutt  year  he  wrote  to  the  head  of  a 
con^gation  of  hermits  at  Monte  Ver- 
gini  in  Apulia*  requesting  him  to  send 
some  of  his  fraternity  to  occupy  the 
new  mona^fteiy.  Whether  it  was  from 
tbesc  hermits,  or  from  the  saints  to 
whom  it  was  originally  dedicated,  that 
the  church  received  its  present  appel- 
lation, is  an  open  question.  It  is  now 
80  blocked  up  by  houses  t}mt  you  can 
only  see  it  from  a  distance;  perhaps 
from  the  piazza  in  front  of  the  Royal 
Palace  it  is  viewed  to  most  advantage. 
The  entrance  to  it  is  from  the  upper 
floor  of  one  of  these  houses.  Externally 
it  has  5  small  cupolas,  which  give  it  so 
thopouglily  Oriental  a  character  that 
"  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  in  the 
streets  of  Delhi  or  Cairo,  except  in 
the  form  of  its  tower,"  and  might  well 
be  taken  for  a  remnant  of  Snraocnic 
antiquity,  were  there  not  historic  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary. 

The  plan  of  the  church  is  a  Latin 
cross*  or  rather  a  T,  with  3  apses  at 
the  E.  end,  the  central  one  being  the 
largest.  The  northern  apee  is  en- 
cloftKl  in  the  square  tower  wliidi  rises 
nA  tliis  angle.      The    length   of  the 


church    internally   is   56   ft.    9     in- ; 
breadth,   18  ft.  8  in.     The  nave    is 
divided  into  3  square  bays,  over  eacli  of 
which,  and  over  the  S.  transept,  rises  a 
small  cupola.    The  tower  is  sunnounU'-d 
by  a  suuilar  cupola.    These  cupolns 
have  curious  corbellings  or  pendentivoH 
at  each  corner,  composed  of  concentric 
arches,  the  necessity  for  which  arises 
from  the  imposition  of  a  circle  on    a 
square.    The  walls  arc  of  bare  ashlar 
masonry;    all  stucco,  and  everytliing 
like  decoration,  is  absolutely  wanting, 
and  it  does  not  seem  nrobable   that 
such  ever  existed.    Round  the  nave  aro 
benches  of  stone  attadied  to  the  walln. 
The  building  is  lighted   entirely    by- 
small  windows  between  the  penden- 
tives  of  the  cupolas.     All  the  arclies 
in  this  church  are  obtusely  pointed. 

8.  Giovanni  V  OrogUone  (a),  in  tlio 
street  between  S.  Salvadore  and  Saiita 
Chiara^  a  small  church  of  neat,  dia^^te 
architecture,  but  remarkable  only  for 
some  frescoes  by  Nov-eUi  Ix^neath   the 
nuns'  choir  at  the    entrance    to    tiie 
church.    That  to  the  rt.  shows  David 
playing  the  harp  to  angelic  listener?, 
amid  a  wild  rocky  landscape ;  that  to 
the  1.,  David  returning  with  the  head 
of  Goliath.  They  have  suffered  so  much 
from  restorations  as  to  retain  little  be- 
yond the  composition  and  outlines  of  thc% 
original.     The  frescoes  on  the  ceiling 
beneath  the  choir  are  by  VaUone,  one 
of  Novelli's  best  pupils.    The  St  John 
the  Baptist,  over  the  Ist  altar  to  1.,  is 
considered  one  of  the  best  productions 
of  Vito  cT  Anna  (1720-1769).     The  St. 
Benedict  over  the  next   altar   is   by 
Gaspare  Serenario. 

8.  Giuseppe  de  Teatini  (a),  in  the 
Toledo,  close  to  tlie  Quattro  Cantoui. 
This  church  was  commenced  in  1612, 
but  not  completed  before  1645.  It  is 
remarkable  among  the  churches  of 
Palermo  for  its  size,  magnificence, 
richness  of  ornamentation,  and  for  the 
massiveness  of  its  columns.  The  &- 
9ade,  with  its  simple  Composite  portico, 
surmounted  by  figures  of  Joseph  and 
the  youthful  Saviour,  is  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  redundant  ornament- 
ation of  the  interior.    The  plan  is  a 
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Latin  aoea,  with  3  aisles  and  a  dome 
tt  the  intersection  of  naye  and  iran- 
ff{>tsL  The  architecture  is  Gompoeite. 
There  are  26  columns  in  the  nave  and 
ayes,  none  less  than  23}  ft.  in  height, 
vMIe  the  8  which  support  the  dome 
KK  monoliths  of  giey  marble  34  ft. 
hi^,  exclusiTe  of  capital  and  base, 
vBd  14  ft.  in  ciicumferenoe.  The 
azdiiTolts  and  aichitraves  are  of  yellow 
maible,  the  fiieze  of  red  mottled,  the 
oomioe  giH.  Up  to  this  height  the 
effect  is  pleasing,  extremely  rich,  but 
in  harmony  with  the  pavement  of 
loany-cQloiiTed  marbles.  The  vault 
^h  all.  Such  an  exuberant  in- 
frustaticA  of  tasteless  stuccoes,  fires- 
coes  90  uninteresting,  not  even  Palermo 
fan  show  elsewhere.  A  northern  Ita- 
lian, fiesh  from  the  churches  of  Flo- 
i<enoe  or  Pisa,  **  cannot  view  such  bar- 
barisms witlH>ut  indignation."  The 
frescoes,  which,  apart  from  tibeir  sup- 
jecta,  have  some  merit,  axe  by  Filippo 
Tan^edi  (1655-1725),  of  Messina,  a 
pupil  of  Carlo  Maratta.  On  the  span- 
drUs  of  the  arches  below  are  the 
apostles  in  fresco,  the  first  4  to  rt.  by 
Givfeppe  Fe&ujuez  of  Palermo,  those  to 
L  by  Mdonino  Manno. 

The  chapels  are  rich   in   marbles, 
inlaid  or  incrusted.      In  the   3rd  to 
rt.    is    an    old  copy  of   the   Virgin, 
with  St.  Anne,  and  the  Infimt  fbndfing 
a  lamb,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci.    But 
the  altar  in  the  rt.  transept,  with  its 
columns  of  lilac  on  plinths  of  plum- 
colour,  green,  and  yellow,  all  of  the 
choicest  marbles,  especially  calls  for  ad- 
miration.   The  altarpiece  is  S.  Andrea 
Avellino,    hv    the    Ca/valiere    Conca, 
The  relfef  below  it   is  by  Federieo 
Siracftsa,  1800.      In  the   Chapel   of 
the    Epistle    is    a    Christ    on    the 
cross,   of  life-size,    carved   in  wood 
and  pointed.    It  is  better  than  most 
of  the  coloured  statuary  so  common 
in  Sicily;  it  may  be  the  best,  as  is 
asserted^  in  the  island,  yet  falls  far 
short  of  the  perfection    of   Buonar- 
roiiy  to  whom  it  is  attributed.    The 
high  altar  is  rich  in  marbles,  agates 
-and  other  pietre  dure:  the  6  candle- 
sticks are  of  agate,  verd-antique,  lapis- 
lazuli,  avren^urtno.'and  silver-gilt;  the 
crucifix  b  of  ivory,  of  delicate  work- 


manship, and,  save  the  arms,  is  in  one 
piece ;  the  steps  are  of  Porto  Venere 
marble.  On  the  roof  of  the  tribune 
the  same  elaborate  incrustation  of 
tasteless  stuccoes  that  disfigures  the 
nave  is  repeated;  the  frescoes  are 
by  Andrea  Carreca.  The  Chapel  of 
the  Gospel  contains  2  reliefs  of  St. 
Joseph,  by  Filippo  Pennino,  Over 
the  altar  m  the  1.  transept  is  a  pic- 
ture by  Pieiro  NoveUi,  representing 
S.  Graetano  in  ecstasy,  kneeling  on  a 
cloud  surrounded  by  cherubs.  "  The 
picture  is  remarkable  for  its  warm 
tone,  delicate  colouring,  and  depth  of 
shadows,  and  nmks  among  the  most 
beautiftilly  coloured  and  most  care- 
frdly  executed  works  of  the  master." 
— Gedlo.  It  should  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  the  restoration  it  has  under- 
gone of  latd  years,  from  the  hands  of 
Yalerio  Yillareale,  a  tolerable  sculptor 
but  no  painter,  has  thrown  the  picture 
quite  out  of  keeping,  the  cherubs' 
heads  overpowering  that  of  the  saint, 
which  has  been  spared  this  ordeal. 

Beneath  this  church  is  a  vast  crypt, 
called  La  Madonna  deUa  Procvidenta, 
hollowed  in  the  rock  on  which  S. 
Giuseppe  is  built,  and  of  the  same  di- 
mensions as  that  church.  Tou  descend 
to  it  from  the  portico  of  S.  Giuseppe. 
The  principal  chapel  is  one  of  the 
richest  in  Pialermo,  with  classical  de- 
corations, and  incrusted  with  gilding 
and  stuccoes ;  the  altar  is  faced  with 
silver.  The  frescoes  by  NoveBi,  which 
once  adorned  the  vault,  have  been 
ruined  by  barbarous  restorations.  This 
church  is  open  only  on  Mondays  till 
noon,  and  on  Saturdays  till  9  A.]f . 

San  Lorenzo  (k). — Close  to  S.  Fran- 
cesco d'Assisi  is  a  small  chapel  erected 
in  1564,  whose  walls  are  encrusted 
with  statues  and  reliefr  in  stucco, 
esteemed  among  the  best  works  of 
GiacotAo  Serpotta  (1655-1732).  The 
roof  once  bore  a  fresco  by  Borromans, 
representing  Jacob  blessing  his  sons, 
which  was  considered  a  dief-cCosuvre  j 
but  the  greater  part  of  it  fell  during 
the  earthquake  in  1823.  which  de- 
stroyed Novelli's  frescoes  in  the  neigh- 
bouring church.  The  pavement,  in- 
laid with  various  marbles,  displays  a 
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gridiron  in  the  centre  in  honour  of 
the  saint.  The  reliefe  are  illustrative 
of  his  history.  The  largest,  which 
represents  his  martyrdom,  is  the 
bc^.  Another  relief  ^ows  the  saint's 
temptation.  Instances  of  bad  taste 
are  prevalent  throughout  these  reliefs, 
which,  though  the  figures  are  some- 
times well  modelled  and  display  much 
spirit,  are  generally  inferior  to  those 
by  the  same  hand  in  the  Oratorio  di 
Sta.  Zita,  all  the  fftults  of  which  are 
here  exaggerated,  especially  the  undue 
prominence  of  the  accessories,  and  the 
pictorial  rather  than  sculptural  charac- 
ter of  the  compositions. 

Ten  female  figures;  symbolical  of 
the  Virtues,  of  life  size,  surround  the 
church ;  and,  though  some  are  not  de- 
void of  affectation,  Uiey  are  in  general  in 
&r  better  taste,  and  superior  as  works  of 
art  to  the  Virtues  by  Serpotta  in  San 
Francesco.  Notice  the  benches  of  ebony 
inlaid  with  ivory  and  mother-of-pearl, 
and  supported  by  pretty  figures  in 
carved  wood,  which  surroimd  the  chapel. 
The  altar  is  enriched  with  beautiful 
marbles  and  agates.  Over  it  is  a 
Presepio  by  MiclteUmgelo  Caravaggio, 
painted  in  Palermo,  which,  though  it 
displays  a  masterly  hand  and  rich  and 
forcible  ooloming,  pleases  neither  the 
mind  nor  the  eye ;  the  faces  are  devoid 
of  beauty  and  expression;  and  the 
chiaroscuro  is  so  broken  as  to  destroy 
all  unity  of  effect,  and  afford  no  centre 
of  interest  In  the  sacristy  is  a  Qirist 
on  the  cross,  attributed  to  NoveUit  but 
unworthy  of  his  pencil.  ^ 

La  Magione  (k),  in  the  Via  dell' 
Ammaggione,  near  the  Porta  di  Ter- 
mini, is  one  of  the  earliest  Norman 
churches  in  Palermo,  having  been 
erected  before  the  middle  of  the  12th 
century  by  Mattco  Ajello  of  Salerno, 
one  of  the  favourites  of  William  the 
Bad,  and  afterwards  diancellor  to 
William  the  Good;  who  at  the  same 
time  built  a  monastery  for  the  Cister- 
cian monks,  for  whom  he  had  erected 
the  church.  It  was  afterwards  en- 
dowed by  William  IL,  as  appears  by 
a  deed  bearing  the  date  of  1180.  It 
was  originally  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Trinity,  but  in  1193  was  grantetl  by 


the  Emperor  Henry  VL  to  the  Tet^ 
tonic  Knights-hospitallers,  and  tlxeiio^ 
acquired  the  name  of  Mmisio  (Ital.  Tjf 
Magione),  a  term  often  applied  to  tlxi 
residences  of  these  knights.  Since  1/81 
it  has  been  associated  with  the  OoH' 
stantinian  order  of  St.  George. 

The  church  stands  within  a  lar<rc 
court,  and  has  a  modem  Doric  £BL<^dci 
surmounted  by  an  open  belfry.  Thia 
fa9ade,  raised  only  in  1820-3,  afiforda 
no  index  to  the  interior,  which,  "writ}> 
the  exception  of  the  roof  and  clere- 
story, preserves  its  Norman  plan  and 
architecture     throughout.      In     botli 

E>int8  it  resembles  the  Gappella    Pa- 
tina, being  a  simple  paiai]elog:rani, 
about  110  ft.  long  by  44  ft  wide,   di- 
vided into  3  aisles  by  columns  of  gr^y 
marble  with  Composite  capitals   gilt, 
supporting    pointed   arches.     At    tho 
£.  end    it  has  3  semicircular  apees. 
The  choir  is  raised  2  steps  above  the 
rest  of  the  church;  it  was  originally 
covered   by  a   dome  supported  by    4 
pUastera,  but  this  has  been  replaced 
by  a  waggon-headed  >^ult,  and    the 
nave  has  a  similar  roof,  though  abovcr 
this  the  ancient  flat  ceQing  of  wood, 
carved,  painted,  and  gilt,  like  that  of 
Monreale,  is  said  stiU  to  exist.    What- 
ever may  have  been  the  original  dcjco- 
rations  of  the  church,  it  is  now  painteil 
white  with  grey  mouldings,  quite  out 
of  keeping  with  the  architecture.     Tho- 
only  portion  of  the  adornments  which 
is  ancient  is  a  pointed  arch  in   the 
central  apse,  with  twisted  mouldiii<]:.^ 
resting  on  chevroned  columns,  and  fille<l 
with  arabesque  patterns  in  relief.     It 
originally  contained  a  picture  in  mo- 
saic, which    lias  of  late    years    been 
transferred    to    Naples,  and    replaced 
by  a  Holy  Family  in  oil.    The  clere- 
story windows    are    now   square,  but 
before  the  alteration  of  the  roof  must 
have  been  pointed.    In  the  1st  altar 
to  rt.  is  a  Piet^  in  painted  sculpture,, 
attributed   to    Vincenzo  GaginL     Tlu* 
rt.    transept    contains   a   quattrocento 
relief  in  marble  of  the  Marriage  of  Our 
Saviour  with  St.  Gatherine,  which  once 
formed  the  chief  altaipiece.     In    Ist 
altar  to  1.  is  a  St.  Gecilia^  by  Giacomo 
lo  Verde^  in  lua  first  or  weak  style, 
with  date  1650.    The  2ml  to  h  con- 
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yai  a  picture  of  the  Scourging  of 
lirirt,  by  Giuseppe  Faiania  (1780- 
1*52). 

ExterDalhr,  the  central  apse  has  large 
iaienectmg  pointed  arches,  with  a  tier 
t€  tall  Tound-hcadcd  panels  above 
'.hem.  The  side  apses  have  sharp 
jiomted  lancets.  Attached  to  the 
rharch  are  Ctoisten^  apparently  of  the 
isme  date.  They  can  be  entered  only 
Lhiongh  a  private  house  in  the  little 
IHazza  behind  the  church.  The  arcade 
i$  visible  on  two  sides  only,  the  others 
Hi'ing  blocked  up  by  walls ;  and  even 
where  the  arches  remain,  they  are 
aliDost  choked  by  masonry,  which 
Qinirps  the  place  of  the  coupled  columns 
C41  which  they  originally  rested.  The 
liTches  are  small  and  sharply  pointed, 
ftod  their  simplicity  and  elegance  make 
die  destmctton  of  the  cloister  more  to 
1)8  regretted. 

S.  Maria  la  Nuova  (l),  or  La  Buona 
ATuoro,  as  it  is  also  called,  is  in  the 
Largo  di  S.  Giacomo  la  Marina.  The 
earliest  notice  wo  have  of  it  is  in 
1339,  but  it  must  have  existed  here 
lonp^  previous,  and  it  is  probable  thnt 
it  formed  part  of  the  oki  church  of  S. 
(viacomo.  In  1520,  having  fidlen  into 
utter  decay,  it  was  rebuilt  in  its  pre- 
sent form.  The  portico  is  like  that  of 
La  Catena,  witli  depressed  arches  rest- 
ing on  marble  colunms,  and  square 
piers  at  the  angles,  having  niches  with 
Gothic  mouldings,  intended  for  statues. 
The  facade  above  tlie  portico  is  a 
modem  restoration.  The  interior  is  of 
neat  light  architectiut?,  boasted  of  by 
the  citizens. 

Santa  Maria  del  CanceUiere  (c),  in 
the  Piazza  of  that  name,  N.  of  the 
Piazza  Bologni,  and  belonging  to  Be- 
nedictine nuns,  receives  its  name  from 
Mattco  Ajello  of  Salerno,  Grand  Chan- 
rxtUor  of  the  kingdom  under  William 
II.,  and  who  erected  it  in  1171.  This 
ap])ellation  it  acquired  only  in  after 
years,  having  been  originally  known 
as  Santa  Maria  de'  LaUni,  The  exist- 
ing edifice  retains  no  trace  of  antiquity, 
having  been  rebuilt  about  the  year 
1590.  It  is  of  small  size,  and  Compo- 
site architecture,  gay  with  gilding  and 


colour.  The  frescoes  on  the  vault  are 
by  Andrea  Carreea;  those  in  the  tri- 
bune by  Fietro  NoteUi,  Of  the  latter 
there  are  four.  The  t^'o  on  tlie  walls 
flanking  the  altar  sliow  scenes  in  the 
life  of  8.  Bene<lict,  who,  in  one,  is 
blessing  a  child  brought  to  him  by  a 
soldier;  in  the  other,  is  receiving  a 
vouth  into  his  order.  These  frescoes 
Iiave  much  merit,  especially  the  former, 
being  painted  with  a  bold,  broad 
pencQ,  and  with  the  force  of  oil.  In 
the  arch  above  the  altar  is  introduced 
an  allegorical  subject  — a  munber  of 
monks  of  different  orders  drinking  at 
one  stream,  on  whose  banks  stands  the 
liamb.  Here  composition,  grouping, 
drapery,  colouring,  are  all  excellent. 
On  the  vault  of  the  tribune  a  nun  of 
the  order  in  being  crowned  by  the 
Virgin  in  the  presence  of  the  Trinity. 
The  picture  is  well  composed,  but  its 
harmony  is  injured  by  the  black  dress 
of  the  nun.  The  1st  cha^iel  to  1.  con- 
tains a  triptych  by  Antondlo  di  Messina. 
The  central  scene  is  the  Adoration  of 
the  Magi ;  it  is  flanked  by  figures  of  a 
saint  and  bishop;  and  in  the  lunette 
above  is  a  little  Prcsepio.  These  pic- 
tures have  the  shortcomings  of  quatiro- 
cento  art,  yet  are  not  without  merit, 
and  are  interesting  as  early  specimens 
of  the  Sicilian  school.  In  the  next 
chapel  is  a  Crucifixion  of  the  16th 
century,  surrounded  by  little  scenes 
from  Scripture  history.  The  S.  Bene- 
dict in  the  2nd  to  rt.  is  by  Gitiseppe 
Velasquez  of  Palermo. 

Santa  Maria  deila  Catena  (lA  in  the 
Ciissaro  Morto,  conspicuous  irom  its 
most  picturesque  portico  richly  browned 
by  age,  has  also  the  name  of  Farrodiia 
della  Kalsct,  from  standing  on  the  ex- 
treme point  of  what  was  formerly  the 
peninsula  on  which  the  suburb  of 
CImlesa  was  built.  It  has  already 
been  said  that  the  ancient  Port  of 
Palermo  extended  fiw  into  what  is  now 
the  city,  in  2  branches,  with  a  mouth 
common  to  both.  This  mouth  as  far 
back  as  Saracenic  times  was  closed 
with  an  iron  chain  whenever  danger 
was  apprehended  from  without  But 
the  chain  was  not  proof  asainst  the 
bold  mariners  of  Italy  m  tnose  days. 
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In  1063  the  Pieans,  burning  to  be 
avenged  for  injuries  they  had  received 
from  the  citizens,  sent  7  galleys  against 
Palermo,  offering  their  assistance  to 
Connt  Boger,  and  urging  him  to  un- 
dertake the  siege.  That  prince,  how- 
ever, wishing  first  to  secure  the 
conquests  he  had  made  in  other  parts 
of  Sicily,  thought  it  prudent  to  defer 
the  enterprise;  whereon  the  Pisans, 
impatient  of  delay,  made  an  assault 
alone,  broke  the  cliain  with  their  war- 
like machines,  seized  half  a  dozen 
large  vessels  laden  with  merchandise, 
and  wiUi  the  booty  thus  acquired  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  celebrated  Ca- 
thedral of  Pisa. 

On  this  side  of  the  mouth  of  the 
port,  just  where  the  chain  used  to  be 
f(L»tened,  stood  in  later  times  a  chapel, 
called  Santa  Maria  dtUa  Catena^  of 
such  antiquity  that  no  record  remains 
of  its  foundation.  The  chapel  was 
doubly  entitled  to  this  appellation, 
from  a  miracle  which  is  said  to  have 
been  wrought  here  in  the  year  1391. 
Three  criminals  on  their  way  to  the 
scaffold  were  overtaken  by  a  violent 
tempest,  and  were  carried  for  shelter 
to  tnis  chapel,  where,  the  storm  not 
abating,  they  were  compelled  to  remain 
the  night.  Bepenting  of  their  crimes, 
they  made  earnest  prayer  to  the  Virgin 
for  pardon,  when,  lo  I  their  chains  fell 
from  them,  the  doors  flew  open,  and, 
their  guards  being  asleep,  they  walked 
forth.  They  sought  not,  however,  to 
escape,  but  to  make  known  the  miracle ; 
and  King  Martin,  who  then  ruled 
SicOy,  recognising  tie  will  of  Heaven, 
granted  them  a  &ee  pardon.  In  com- 
memoration of  this  miracle,  Martin 
erected  the  present  church,  for  whieh 
he  and  his  queen  Mary  piously  contri- 
buted tlie  funds. 

Though  the  greater  part  of  the  ex- 
isting chmrch  is  of  the  dose  of  the  14th 
century,  the  W.  front,  for  which  alone 
it  is  remarkable,  was  rebuilt  nearly 
two  centuries  later,  under  the  direction 
of  the  sons  of  Gagini.  The  portico, 
raised  on  a  high  flight  of  steps,  is 
strikingly  picturesque,  resembling  in 
general  outline  and  warm  tone,  rather 
than  in  details,  some  of  the  beautiful 
Loggie  of  central  Italy.      It   has    8 


elliptical  arches  in  fix>nt,  resting    oii 
columns  of  grey  marble  with  Composite  • 
capitals;  but  at  the  angles  are  aqnarei 
pilasters  with  moulded  panels.    The  fii.- 
9ade  of  the  portico  terminates  in  a  square 
parapet,  pierced  with  flamboyant  tracery.. 
Above  the  central  arch,  in  a  niclie,  is  a 
small  figure  of  Sta.  Cristinajin  an  atti- 
tude  of  prayer ;  and  beneath  is  a  ILtfitiii 
inscription,    stating  how,  during    the 
viceroyalty  of  tiie  Count  'of  Olivares 
(1592-8),  after    Sicily  had  for     years 
suffered  from  fiuuine,  so  that  com  had 
actually  to  be  imported  &om  England ! 
and  when  there  were  barely  provisions 
in  Palermo  to  suffice  for  another  day» 
a  ship  laden  with  com  and  bound  to 
Messina  was  compelled  by  this  saint* 
the  patroness  of  the  city,  to  change  its 
course  and  steer  for  Palermo.      The 
portico  has  a  groined  roof,  but    the 
3  doors  are  of  the  Renaissance  style, 
adorned  with  fruit  and  flowers  of  deli- 
cate carving,  and  having  on  their  lintels 
bas-reliefs  of  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
the  Presepio,  and  the  Adoration  of  the 
M^agi — all    by    Vincemo  Gagini   (ph. 
1595\  son  01  Antonio.    The  N.  door, 
whicii  &oe8  the  Cala,  or  little  port,  is  of 
marble,  and  in  the  cinquecento  style, 
having  a  bas-relief  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child  in  the  pediment,  also  by  one  of 
the  Gagini. 

The  church  is  a  Latin  cross,  witli 
3  apses,  and  is  separated  into  as  many 
aisies  by  rows  of  marble  columns  with 
Composite  capitals,  supporting  elliptical 
and  stilted  arches.   One  of  the  columns 
is  of  verd  antique.    The  arches  of  the 
apses  and  transepts  are.  pointed.     The 
lights  in  the  clerestory  are  pointed  out- 
side, and  rounded  wimm ;  those  at  the 
intersection  of  nave  and  transepts  are 
roimded,  with  muUions  and  flfunhoyant 
tracery.     The  roo&  of  the  apses  and 
of  the  nave  are  groined;   and  were 
frescoed   by  Olivio  Sozzi  of  Catania 
in  1744.    The  second  chapel  to  rt,  or 
that  of  the  Virgin  of  the  Chain,  has 
an  eariy  altarpiece  of  the  Madonna, 
spoilt    oy  restorations,    and    contains 
statues  of  the  4  virgin  tutelars  of  Pa- 
lermo, attributed  without  reason  to  Ga- 
gini.   In  the  next  chapel  is  a  nice  reHef 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  cherubs, 
of  quattroce)iio  seiilptive,  and  in  part 
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f«4aared  and  gilt.  On  tlie  wall  of  tho 
i  fHatral  apee  is  an  ugly  fresco,  by  Sozzi, 
rif  the  miiBcle  of  the  3  criminalfl  already 
f  fflated.  The  3rd  chapel  from  the  door 
in  the  L  aisle  has  an  altarpiece  by 
Aorefli,  repiesenting  S.  Gaetano,  which, 
thoa^  it  betrays  the  master's  style, 
t-^peciallj  in  the  head  of  the  saint,  aoes 
not  add  to  his  reputation.  In  the  next 
cfaapel  is  a  picture  of  St.  Andiea  Avel- 
lino  by  Andrea  Carreea  of  Trapani 
"[ob.  1CT7),  a  pupil  and  imitator  ( lingo 
imtervatto)  of  NoveUi.  The  cnnrch 
eoQtaixiB  many  sepulchral  monuments. 
The  building  attached  to  it  served  in 
the  early  part  of  this  century  as  a  hos- 
pital for  tne  British  troops. 

Santa  Maria  deUe  Chxtzie — see  Le 
Sipeniiie, 

Sania  Maria  deHo  Spasimo  (k),  near 
the  ramparts  between  the  Porta  Beale 
and  Porta  di  Termini.  This  spacious 
church,  erected  in  1506,  in  the  northern 
IMiintted  style,  and  attached  to  a  mo- 
nastery of  Olivetan  monks,  is  now  in 
utter  rain,  and  the  convent  is  con- 
verted to  a  hospital.  The  nave  is  open 
to  the  siEV ;  of  the  side-aisles  one  forms 
part  c^  the  hospital,  the  other  is  used 
as  a  chapel.  The  western  gate  has  a 
depressed  arch.  This  church  gave  its 
name  to  Raphael's  celebrated  picture 
of  Christ  carrying  his  Cross,  which 
used  to  adorn  its  walls.  It  was  given 
by  the  monks  to  Count  d'Ayala,  the 
viceroy,  who  presented  it  in  1661  to 
Philip  rV.,  by  whom  it  was  removed 
to  Hadrid,  where  it  now  forms  one  of 
the  chief  ornaments  of  the  Boyal  Gal- 
lery. It  is  known  by  the  name  of  **  Lo 
Hpasimo  di  SicUia.*' 
# 

Sia.  Maria  di  Valverde  (l),  or  Sta, 
Ltudti,  in  the  Via  di  Porta  di  8.  Gior- 
gio. This  convent  of  Carmelite  nuns 
existed  prior  to  1315 ;  but  the  church 
is  of  the  17th  century,  being  in  a 
harooco  style,  of  most  florid  archi- 
tecture, incrnsted  and  inlaid  with 
marbles  of  various  hues,  with  the  usual 
addition  of  twisted  colinnna,  angels, 
and  hanging  cherubs.  The  altarpiece 
is  by  Pietro  Novelli,  representing  the 
Madonna  del  Canuine,  with  St.  Al- 


bert, St  Angelo  di  licata,  St.  The- 
resa, and  S.  Maria  Maddalena  da' 
Pazzi  at  her  feet.  It  is  in  the  third  and 
best  style  of  the  master,  and,  though 
esteemed  a  cJief-d'aeuvre,  it -is  inferior 
to  many  of  his  works.  "  The  colouring 
is  juicy  and  forcible ;  the  distribution 
of  the  chiaroscuro  betrays  little  of  his 
ordinary  Caravaggio-like  manner,  yet 
the  eff^  is  more  agreeable  and  truth- 
ful; the  drai)erie8  are  folded  in  a 
broad  and  b^utiful  style;  the  out- 
lines are  correct,  noble,  and  grand ;  the 
composition  is  picturesquely  p}'ramiclal ; 
the  general  action,  however,  of  the 
picture,  is  divide<l  into  incidents^  which 
render  it  somewhat  indeterminate.  Its 
chief  ornaments  are  the  charming  little 
cherubs,  which  seem  veritably  to  have 
descended  from  Paradise ;  but  the 
painter  has  shown  his  skill  in  making 
the  holy  Child  stand  out  from  among 
them,  ^surpassing  them  all  in  beauty." 
—Gallo. 

Over  the  2nd  altar  to  rt.  is  a  S.  An- 
tonio, by  Vincenzo  Atiemcto  (ob.  1552), 
which  represents  the  saint  as  an  aged 
pilgrim,  followed  by  a  pig.  The  flgure 
and  head  of  the  saint  are  fidl  of  ma- 
jesty ;  the  colouring  has  the  usual  rich* 
ness  of  Jjiemolo*8  pencil,  the  drapeiy 
his  breadtli  of  treatment.  It  is  a 
grand,  simple  picture.  Around  it  aic 
8  snudl  scenes  illustrative  of  the  sainfs 
temptations  in  the  wilderness,  by  tho 
same  hand. 

La  Martorana  (k),  in  the  piazza  of 
the  same  name,  called  also  8.  Maria 
ddV  Ammiraglioy  from  its  founder, 
George  Bocius  of  Antioch,  High  Ad- 
miral both  to  Coimt  and  King  Roger, 
is  one  of  the  earliest  Norman  churdies 
in  Sicily.  It  is  more  vulgarly  known 
as  S.  Simone,  The  precise  year  of  its 
foundation  is  uncertain;  by  Pirri  it  is 
supposed  to  date  from  1113;  others, 
with  Morso,  maintain  that,  fi'om  the 
titles  claimed  by  George  of  Antioch, 
in  the  Greek  dedicatory  inscription  in 
the  church,  it  must  be  later  than  11^, 
yet  we  Imow,  from  an  old  chronicle  in 
the  Vatican,  that  George  was  high  ad- 
miral at  the  death  of  Count  Roger  in 
1101.  The  church  at  any  rate  was 
founded  early  in  the  12th  century,  and 
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completed  in  1143,  as  is  proved  by  tlie 
act  of  endowment,  yet  extant,  written 
mrtly  in  Greek  and  partly  in  Arabic, 
m  wnich  the  Admiral  endows  it  vrith 
certain  lands  and  10  Saracen  serfs, 
adding,  **  Wliat  great  pains  and  labour 
I  have  bestowed  on  the  construction 
and  embellishments  of  this  church, 
the  fiicts  themselves  declare/'  The 
name  of  Martorana,  which  has  tri- 
umphc<l  over  the  other  appellation, 
was  derived  from  the  imion  of  the 
church  with  an  adjacent  convent, 
founded  in  1193  by  Godfrey  de  Mar- 
torona^  and  his  wife  Aloysia — an  union 
conceded  to  the  prayers  of  tlie  abbess 
and  nuns  by  Alphonso  of  Aragon  in 
1433.  After  this  transfer  the  church 
was  subjected  to  various  enlargements, 
mutilations,  and  alterations;  yet  such 
portions  of  the  ancient  edifice  as  are 
left  liave  been  little  altered,  and  it  is 
«flsy  to  learn  from  them  the  original 
plan  and  character  of  the  church. 

The  plan  in  this  case  was  a  square, 
^?ith  3  apses  at  the  E.  end,  and  a 
cupola  in  the  centre  supported  by  4 
columns.  Tliis  plan  was  strictly 
Greek,  for  the  founder,  being  of  that 
nation,  and  following  tliat  ritual,  built 
his  church  in  conformity  with  Greek 
usage,  and  also  established  Greek 
clergy  iu  it,  who  continued  to  officiate 
there  till  the  year  1221.  The  con- 
tt>mjx)rary  churches  of  Sicily,  erected 
by  the  Norman  kings,  on  the  con- 
trar}%  are  all  on  the  bcisilica  or  Latin 
plan,  those  monarchs  having  been 
stanch  adherents  to  the  Clmreh  of 
Borne.  The  original  outline  of  the 
chiux^h  is  exactly  indicated  by  the  an- 
cient mosaic  pavement,  which  mea- 
sures, exclusive  of  the  apaes,  39  ft. 
by  34.  This  little  diai^el,  so  simple 
in  fonn,  must  have  been  a  gem  of 
Byzantine  architecture;  for  its  w^alls, 
cupola,  and  apses  were  entirely  incrusted 
with  mosaics  on  a  gold  ground. 

It  was  in  the  year  1590  tliat  the 
nuns  of  the  Martorana,  finding  the 
dimensions  of  the  church  too  confined, 
ordered  the  W.  wall  (which  internally 
was  covered  with  precious  mosaics, 
and  externally  was  so  beautiful  that 
Ebn  Djobair,  a  Spanish  Arab  who 
saw  it  soon  after  its  erection,  declared 


that  it  passed  all  description)    to    be 
pulled    down,   and   the   choir    to    )>e 
added  on  a  more  spacious  plaxi.     Oi 
the    decorations    of   this  wall,    the    2 
curious    mosaics     representing     K.in|^ 
Roger  crowned  by  Jesus  Christ,   anci 
the  Admiral  dedicating  his  church  t4> 
the  Virgin,  which  now  adorn  the  £$iil<^ 
chapels,    and    will    presently    be    dc^- 
scribed,    were    aloue    pi^escrved     from 
destruction.    The    demolition    of    thi^ 
central  apse  was  efi'ected  in  168o,  nn<I 
it  invoh'ed  that  of  tlie  motsaics  wliicit 
adorned  it,  and  which,  as  in   similar 
churches,    probably    represented     tlu* 
Saviour,  the  Virgin,  angelK,  prophet^s 
and    saints.     It    was    replaced    by   a 
quadrangular    chapel,    more    spacious 
indeed,  but  out  of  all  character  witli 
the  original  edifice,  being  inlaid  with 
variously  coloured    marbles,    and    in- 
crusted   with    foliage,  cherubs^   busts, 
or  full-length  statues  of  saints,  in  tliat 
ponderously     gorgeous     rococo     stj'le 
which  prevailed  in  Sicily  in  tlio  17th 
centuiy ;   and  in  1726,  to  crown   the 
work   of    defacement,    the    beautiful 
marble  mosaics  were    torn    from   the 
walls  of  the  aisles  to  make  room  for 
the  badigeon  incrustation  in  the  mo- 
dem   ta^.     The    church    was   ulti- 
mately   extended    to    the  W.    till    it 
reached    the    ancient    campanile    or 
belfry,  w^hich  originally  stood  55  ft 
distant    from    the    Norman    temple. 
The    position    of    tliis    tower   woiUd 
alone  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  in- 
termediate space  now  covered  by  the 
modem  half  of  the  diurch  was  ori- 
ginally occupied  by  an  external  court, 
to  which  the  tower    formed  the  en- 
trance--a  supposition   home  out   Lv 
documents  of  1295  and  1305,  which 
state  that  courts  of  justice  were  then 
held  in  the  atrium  in  front  of  the 
Church  of  the  Admiral 

Externally  the  church  has  been  so 
modernised  as  to  retain  no  vestiges  of 
antiquity,  except  in  its  cupola.  A 
singular  moulding  is  carried  round 
this,  half-way  up,  as  if  to  relieve  iU 
baldness.  The  church  is  now  entei-ed 
by  the  X.  door,  originally  constructed 
in  1591,  but  alteitxl  to  its  piesent 
fonn  in  1737.  On  entering  you  find 
yourself  beneath  the  nuns*  choir,  which 
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L-  foi^rted  on  elliptical   arches   by 

stxhi  colnmns  of  marble  and  granite. 

Y(^  ascend  2  steps  to  the  level  of  the 

flirieDt  dmich,  but  though  you  have 

am  pointed    and    stilted   arches   in 

the  origiDal  style,  resting  on  ancient 

diimns,    the    tawdry    frescoes    and 

^Baty  omanaentation    in   marlile   in 

tk  first  2  bays,  quite  out  of  keeping 

vith  the  Bomlot)  beauty  of  the  ancient 

port,  show  this  to  have  been  the  ear- 

ik^  addition,  in   which  the  original 

'Character  was  preserved  in  tlie  archi- 

itttoie  alone.     The    columns    are  of 

rariouB  marbles,  of  different  sizes  and 

lengths^    genendly    about    18    ft.    in 

bight,  and    i^parently   taken    from 

wore  ancient  ^ifices.    Four  of  them 

^  cfQ  granite    frusta   thicker   than 

themselves;   all  have  bases  of  giaUo 

aatieo,  and  capitids   either  Corinthian 

<>t  Composite,  but  gilt.    Two  under  the 

nnng'  choir  have   Arabic  inscriptions 

iu  Cuphic  characters.    The  inscription 

'jh  the  Ist  to  the  L,  fi»m  the  W.  door, 

has  been  thus  translated :  "  In  victory, 

in  triumph,  in  pre-eminence,  in  afta- 

bility."    The  2nd  to  the  rt.  bears  two 

inscriptions.    The  upper  one  has  been 

rendmd.  -Of  a  truth  God  is  with  me 

in  promoting  his  worship;**  the  lower, 

"In  the  name  of  God,  the  ComjjQs- 

ftionate,  the  Merciful !    God  sufflceth 

for  me,  and  He  is  propitious  to  him 

who  putteth  his  trust  in  Him."    As 

"ifae  insmptions    are   expressive   of 

^nthnents  proper  to  Giristians  as  well 

^  to  Mohammedans,  it  is  not  neces- 

^  to  oondude    tliat    they  formed 

pwt  of  a  mosque,  Arabic  being  the 

^ngnage  of  Sicily  at  the  period  of  the 

jouTidaticm  of  the  church.    It  is  pro- 

'>able  that  all    the   columns   beyond 

thoee  which  support  the  cupola  once 

»U>odmthe(rfrM»n*. 

The  cupola,  which  rests  on  pointed 

K  ^  stilted  arches,  is  very  small.    The 

«^^  file  corbelled  with  simple  arches 

and  plain  sinkingB,  surrounded  with 

^'reek  inscriptions.    The  windows  be- 

^^'^^tv  the  corbellings  have  now  gilt 

^^  for  the  nuns.      These  win- 

^ws,  and  a  few  bdiaU.  pointed  ones  in 

^wi  aadeg,  were   originally  the  only 

'^  of  admitting  Ught,  so  that  the 

^^w«h,  without  the  reflected  splen- 


dour of  its  golden  incrustations,  would 
have  been  extremelv  gloomy.  Now 
large  opnings  have  been  made  in  the 
N.  wall  to  suit  modem  ideas  and  con- 
venience. 

Let  us  turn  irom  the  architecture 
to  the  mosaics.  In  tho  centre  of  the 
cupola  our  Saviour  is  represented 
sitting  with  tho  book  open,  and  a 
Greek  inscription  around  him, ."  I  am 
the  light  of  the  world,"  &c.  The  four 
archangels,  in  attitudes  of  adoration, 
fill  the  lower  part  of  the  hemisphere. 
Beneath  these  are  Prophets  with 
scrolls,  and  in  each  arch  of  the  cor- 
belling an  Evangelist.  In  the  span- 
drils  of  the  arch  of  the  nave  the  Vir- 
gin is  represented  offering  the  Infant 
to  Simeon,  and  over  the  opposite  arch 
is  the  Ajuiunciation.  The  vault  be- 
tween this  and  the  altar  contains 
figures  of  Gabriel  and  Michael;  the 
corresponding  vault  towards  the  nave, 
the  Death  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Birth 
of  Christ,  both  very  curious.  On  the 
vaults  and  walls  oi'  the  transepts  are 
figures  of  the  Apostles;  and  on  tho 
soffits  of  the  arches  which  support 
the  cupola  are  heads  of  saints  in  me- 
dallions, all  with  their  names  in  Greek. 
The  smtdl  apses  retain  their  original 
form  and  mosaic  decorations.  In  that 
to  the  1.  is  represented  St.  Joachim, 
the  father  of  the  Virgin;  in  that  to 
the  rt.  St.  Anna,  her  motlier.  These 
mosaioB,  as  specimens  of  pictorial  art, 
proper  to  a  period  of  whidi  few  traces 
are  extant,  and  which  preceded  ]>y  a 
century  and  a  half  the  revival  of  art 
in  Italy,  demand  careful  attention, 
and  for  their  own  intrinsic  merits  much 
admiration. 

The  altarpiece  in  the  i-t.  apse  is  a 
Madonna  on  a  gilt  ground,  Byzantine 
in  design  and  colouring.  Each  apse 
is  flanked  by  a  pair  of  red  granite 
columns  with  gilt  capitals ;  those  at 
tho  angles  of  the  tribune  have  purely 
Norman  capitals  with  quaint  beasts  and 
birds.  The  high  altar  and  its  tabemaclo 
are  enriched  with  lapis-lazuli  and  other 
piedous  stones;  and  in  front  of  it  is 
a  table  of  a  splendid  slab  of  vcrd- 
antique.  The  vault  was  frescoed,  iii 
1684-5,  by  Antonio  Gram,  a  wretchod 
imitator  of  Novelli.     The  mosaics  in 
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tlie  soffits  of  its  arches  are  modem 
imitations  of  tliose  of  Norman  times. 
The  altarpieoe  is  an  Ascension  by  Vin- 
cemo  Anemclo  (ph.  1552),  and  reputed 
one  of  the  best  pictmres  ci  that  master. 
There  is  neither  chiaroscuro  nor  per- 
spective, but  the  treatment  is  simple 
and  Baphaelesque,  the  grouping  un- 
ai-tifioial,  the  figures  fall  of  expression 
and  variety,  the  colouring  as  usual  rich 
and  harmonious,  the  drapery  broad  and 
well  arranged. 

Around  the  church,  just  beneath  the 
vaults,  originally  ran  a  Greek  inscrip- 
tion— just  as  the  Arabs  were  wont  to 
inscribe  their  buildings  with  passages 
from  the  Koran — which  was  ascertained 
by  the  Duke  of  Serradifalco,  from  the 
fragments  remaining  a  few  years  since, 
to  bD  a  dedication,  by  the  Admiral,  of  his 
church  to  the  Virgin,  written  in  Iambic 
verse.  The  pavement  of  the  ancient 
part  of  the  church  is  of  opus  Alexan- 
drinum,  in  simple,  elegant  patterns, 
with  disks  of  porphyry  and  serpentine. 
Six  slabs  of  similar  mosaic,  of  still 
more  choice  workmanship,  let  into  the 
side-walls,  are  the  only  remains  of  the 
decorations  with  which  the  lower  part 
of  these  walls  was  anciently  incmsted. 

In  the  chapel  of  St.  Simon  and  St. 
Jude,  in  the  rt.  aisle,  is  preserved  one 
of  the  curious  mosaics  originally  on 
the  W.  wall.  It  represents  King 
Roger  crowned  by  Jesus  Ohrist.  The 
figure  of  the  Saviour  is  dignified  and 
bold ;  the  drapery  well  arranged.  The 
king,  who  is  cfdled  in  a  hybrid  in- 
scription POrEPIOC  PHH,  stands  on 
lower  ground,  and  bows  reverently  be- 
fore his  Lord.  He  is  aubum-haiied, 
as  becomes  his  Norman  blood,  with  a 
small  pointed  beard;  and  is  arrayed 
in  the  royal  Bjrzantine  costume,  wear- 
ing also  the  Dalmatic  tunic,  which 
could  only  be  assumed  by  ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries,  and  was  never  omitted 
by  the  Norman  kings,  to  show  t^t 
they  were — ^what  Urban  11.  had  made 
them~  hereditary  apostolic  legates  in 
Sicily,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Churoh 
in  this  island.  In  the  opposite  chapel 
George  the  Admiral  is  represented 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  Virgin, 
who  holds  up  a  scroll  with  a  long 
Greek  inscription,  and  the  Saviour  is 


leaning  from  the  heavens  in  tlic  act  oi 
blessing.  The  Admiral  has  (t  boor^ 
heoA  and  beard,  and  weara  a  red  cloal 
chequered  with  gold.  With  no  legs 
visible,  he  looks  more  like  a  turtle 
than  a  man.  Over  his  head  ±3  tlii.*^ 
inscription  in  Gredi : — **  The  prayer 
of  thy  servant,  George  the  Aamiral 
(Amer.Y*  In  the  inscription  on  tbc 
scroll  the  Virgin  addresses  her  Son,  and 
recommends  George,  as  the  founder 
of  the  cliurch,  to  his  mercy.  Tlie 
altarpiece  of  the  Virgin  of  the  Rosary, 
in  the  same  chapel,  is  by  Zoppo  di 
Oanei, 

It  was  in  this  very  church  of  the 
Martorana  that  the  ancient  Parliament 
of  Sicily  held  its  sittings  after  the 
Vespers  had  freed  them  from  the  yoke 
of  Ajijon;  here  it  was  proposed  to 
offer  the  crown  to  Peter  of  Arag^on ; 
and  hero  the  assembled  nobles,  pre- 
lates, and  burgesses  swore  fealty  to 
him  as  their  sovereign. 

On  the  ceiling  of  the  j^arlaiorio  of 
the  convent  is  an  old  picture  of  St. 
Simon  and  St.  Thaddeus.    The  lintel  of 
the  outer  door  of  this  room  bears  a  ba.s- 
relief  of  hunting-scenes  in  scrolls,  of  By- 
zantine art.    In  tlie  court  observe  the  S. 
door  of  the  church,  now  never  opened, 
which  is  of  wood,  divided  into  pane}.**, 
with  Saracenic  patterns  in  relief,  re- 
sembling  the   wooden   doors   of   the 
Alhambra,  the  same  line  being  con- 
tinued  throughout.      This  was  pro- 
bably the   original   W.  door  of   the 
churoh. 

The  campanile  is  curious  and  Sara- 
cenic. It  is  square,  with  4  stories, 
each  diminishing  in  height.  In  the 
lowest  is  an  open  porch,  with  one 
pointed  and  stilted  arch  in  each  side 
and  a  plain  intersecting  vault.  This 
story  is  finished  off  by  a  broad  fascia 
of  mosaic-work  of  various  marbles. 
The  second  story  is  very  Oriental,  its 
pointed  window,  whidi  ib  divided  into 
two  lights  by  a  marble  column,  being 
surrounded  to  its  base  by  a  flat  fascia  of 
mosaic-work,  and  by  the  Saracenic  billet 
in  prominent  relief.  A  broad  band  of  the 
same  mosaic  decoration  surrounds  the 
tower,  and  is  also  carried  down  verti- 
cally at  the  angles,  so  as  to  form  a  sort 
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(i  square  label  about  the  arch.  The 
tiro  upper  stones,  haying  suffered  most 
&7IQ  the  weather,  have  a  more  vene- 
r&ble  air  than  those  below,  jet  the 
iftyle,  which  beais  some  resemblance 
to  the  Fieneh-Norman,  proves  them 
tr»  be  of  later  date.  They  are  oon- 
flikrred  bj  SerradifiEilco  as  an  addition 
(€  the  14th  oentioy,  coeral  with  the 
towels  of  the  cathedral.  They  have 
round  tmrets  at  the  angles^  broken 
into  panels  resting  on  marble  shafts. 
They  hare  also  the  bUlet-moulding  and 
the  mosaio-work  of  the  earlier  portions. 
Hie  tower  was  originally  of  much 
greater  altitude,  and,  like  that  of  S. 
(riovaimi  degli  Eremiti,  was  sunnount- 
ed  by  a  cupola  resting  on  marble 
colnmns,  from,  which,  in  Nonuan  times, 
it  obtained  the  name  of  *'  The  Belfry  of 
Columns.'*  In  1726  it  was  so  shaken 
by  an  earthquake  that  it  was  found 
neoessarr  to  take  down  the  upper  part. 

S,  Matteo  (l),  in  the  Toledo.    There 
was  aikciently  a  church  of  tins  name 
on   the    opposite    side  of  the   street, 
founded  by  the  Norman  kings,  for  a 
couTent    of    Basilian    nuns.       After 
several  changes^  it  fell,  in  1599,  into 
the  hands  H.  a  oonfratemity  of  Mi- 
seiemini,    instituted    to    collect    alms 
for  i«aying  souls  out  of   purgatoiy, 
whence  the  church  received  its  alias 
of  H  Purgatorio*    The  present  church 
was    founded    in  1632.     Its    facade, 
which  was  raiaed  in  1662,  is  of  Italian 
architecture  in  white  and  grey  marble, 
with  statues  of  the  Virgin,  St.  Mat- 
thew, and  Bt  Matthias.    The  interior 
is  of  Boman  Doric,  with  columns  of 
grey  marble,  and  walls  sheeted  with 
the  same  material  of  yellow  and  red 
hues.    The  frescoes  on  the  vault  of  the 
nave  and  within  the  cupola  are  by 
Viio  dAima,  the  latter  oearing  date 
1756.     Against    the   |)ilRsteTS   which 
support  the  dome  are  figures  of  the 
Virtues  in  stucco. 

The  3rd  chapel  to  the  rt.  con- 
tains an  Annunciation,  of  Novolli's 
school.  In  the  4th  to  rt.  is  a  Pre- 
sentation, attributed  to  Pietro  No- 
reBi,  a  cold,  sombre  j^cture,  which, 
though  the  heads  of  Simeon  and  an 
attendant   priest   aie   fine,  does   not 


maintain  lus  reputation,  and  looks 
more  like  the  work  of  a  pupil  than  of 
MonreaJese  himself.  The  altarpieoe'in 
the  1.  transept,  i-epresenting  the  Effi- 
cacy of  the  Mass,  illustrated  by  souls 
delivered  from  purgatory  through  the 
celebration  of  that  rite  by  Gregoiy 
the  Great,  is  by  ZopjM  di  Ganci — 
curious,  quaint,  and  nchlv  ookmued. 
In  the  2nd  chapel  from  tnis,  on  the 
same  side,  is  an  undoubted  NaeeOi^ 
inscribed  with  the  date  1647,  the  veiy 
year  of  his  death,  and  r^nesenting 
the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin.  The 
head  of  St.  Anne,  who  stands  between 
her  daughter  and  Joseph,  and  culmi- 
nates the  pyramid,  is  remarkably  fine ; 
that  of  the  Virgin  is  attractive  fr«in 
its  sweet,  modest,  and  pensive  expnft- 
sion.  The  1st  chapel  to  the  1.  con- 
tains a  monument  to  the  Abfaate  Bo- 
sario  di  Gregorio,  professor  of  laws  in 
the  University  of  Palermo,  one  cf  the 
most  learned  men  and  distinguuhed 
writers  of  modem  Sicily.  He  was 
bom  in  1753,  and  died  1809. 

8,  Mi<3ide  Areaugdo  (a),  near  the 
Public  Library  and  the  market  of  the 
BaUaro,  boasts  an  anti(|uity  prior  to 
the  Norman  conquest ;  tor  as  eiffly  as 
1048  a  church  stood  on  this  spot, 
which  W€i8  then  the  very  bottom  of  the 
southern  port  of  Palermo,  and  the 
point  where  vessels  were  built,  whenoe 
the  churdi  was  named  Santa  Maria  de 
Naupuditm.  It  was  raised  over  some 
sepulchral  chambers  of  the  eaiiy  CSms- 
tians,  which  a  few  years  since  wei«  still 
to  be  seen.  No  part,  however,  of  t^ 
present  stnictiue  is  older  than  the  16th 
century,  and  it  has  no  interest  beyond 
that  of  containing  some  very  curious 
inscriptions  of  Norman  times.  One 
states  that  this  chapel  was  biolt  iti 
1148  by  Grisandus,  chaplain  to  BUng 
Boger.  Another,  in  4  languages,  He- 
brew, Arabic,  Greek,  and  Latin,  is  the 
epitaph  of  Anna,  mother  of  the  said 
Grisandus,  who  died  in  1148;  and  a 
third  in  the  last  three  languages  is  m 
memory  of  Drogus,  his  father,  who  died 
in  1158. 

The  church  of  Morde  Santo  (k),  just 
within  the  Porta  di  Termini,  contain) 
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a  picture  of  Saiita  Maddalena  de'  Pazzi 
by  NoveilL  This  is  in  hia  last  style,  but 
not  one  of  his  best  pictures.  Free- 
dom of  touch,  boldness  of  design,  har- 
mony of  colouring,  and  divine  cherubs 
hardly  compensate  for  want  of  beauty 
and  expression  in  the  principal  figure. 

Monte  Vergini  (c\  in  the  Piazza  of 
the  same  name,  is  of  ancient  founda- 
tion, though  the  actual  chureh  dates 
only  from  1687.  The  tribune  is  in  a 
very  chaste  Corinthian  style,  said  to  be 
by  Marviiglia^  an  oreliitect  of  the  last 
centtuy.  Tlie  vaults  and  walls  were 
frescoed  in  1722  by  WiUiam  Borro- 
mans.  The  first  altarpieoe  to  the  1. 
is  an  Annunciation  by  Rosalia  NoveRi, 
very  inferior  to  that  in  the  Casa  Pro- 
fessa.  Over  the  last  altar  to  1.  is  a 
Byzantine  painting  of  tlie  Madomia 
della  Conaolazione,  which  was  pre- 
sented by  Count  Roger  to  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  la  JVIazara. 

8.  Nicold  Tdetitino  (k\  in  the  Strada 
Nuova,  belongs  to  a  convent  of  bare- 
footed Augustine  monks.  It  is  in  a 
simple  style  of  Italian  Doric,  with  a 
flat  roof  over  the  choir,  painted  in 
imitation  of  a  dome.  It  contains  three 
pictm-es  by  Noveili.  That  in  the  2nd 
chapel  to  the  rt.  represents  S.  Casimir 
of  Poland,  kneeling  before  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  who  are  crowning  hun 
with  lilies.  The  countenance  of  the 
saint  is  royal  and  dignified,  and,  as  well 
as  his  attitude,  is  expressive  of  intense 
devotion.  The  Infant,  who  stands  at 
his  mother's  feet,  holding  tlie  wreath, 
is  charming;  but  the  Virgin  herself, 
though  beautiful,  is  lame,  and  takes  no 
interest  in  what  she  is  doing.  The 
composition  has  the  simplicify  and 
nobleness  which  characterise  NoveUTu 
pictures;  the  colouring,  though  low, 
is  harmonious,  the  touch  masterly. 
Grey  clouds  surround  the  group,  and 
the  angels  and  cherubs  which  complete 
the  composition  are  aU  subordinated 
to  the  jpiincipal  figtires. 
^  In  the  rt.  transept  is  a  picture  of  the 
risen  Saviour  and  his  mother  appear- 
ing to  St.  Augustine,  who  on  his  knees 
gazes  at  the  wound  in  his  Lord's  side. 
This  work  is   imworthy  of  NovdlCs 


pencil.  The  Virgin  wants  rcfincineiit 
and  elevation,  and  her  action  is  too 
expressive  of  her  maternal  chai«tctc»r 
to  be  pleasing  to  a  Protestant  c-yo. 
The  head  of  Christ  betrays  little  of 
divinity,  but  that  of  tlie  saint  i^ 
very  noble,  and  goes  fifir  to  redeem  tlio 
picture. 

In  the  opposite  transept  S.  Nicolo 
is  representtHl  on  his  knees  before    it 
shrine,  on  which  is  a  statue  of    Our 
Saviour.    A  choir  of  angels  and  clie- 
rubs  is  hovering  above,  among  wlioni 
one  playing  the  harp,  and  another  'witli 
the  violoncello,  arrest  the  eye.  The  e«liit 
lias  his  hands  clasped  in  an  attitude  of 
intense  devotion,  and  his  countenance, 
pale  and  emaciated,  and  lighted    by 
the  glory  above,  is  exjiressive  of   tlie 
same  sentiment.     This  is  one  of  the 
finest  devotional  heads  from  NoreHis 
pencil.     These  thi"ee  pictures  are    in 
his  third  style,  and  were  all  ])aiutod  iii 
1636. 

S.  Nicdb  VAlbergaria  (a),  near  ilie 
Bedlaro,  founded  by  the  beautiful 
Queen  Bianca  in  1409,  retains  no  tracer* 
of  antiquity  save  in  ita  bell-tower, 
which  has  pointed  windows,  with  sink- 
ings decorated  with  mosaic  in  lava  and 
white  stone,  and  string-courses  both  in 
mosaic  and  in  relief.  Tliis  was  a 
wateh-tower,  and  stood  on  tlie  very- 
shore  of  the  ancient  port. 

VOlitdla  fL\  or  the  church  of  S. 
Ignazio  Martire^  stands  in  the  Piazza 
dell'  Olivella.  Attached  to  it  is  the 
house  of  the  Padri  Filippini,  the  ffi^adc 
of  which  was  designed  by  Pietro  No- 
vdli.  Tlie  church  'svas  commenced  in 
1598  and  completed  in  1608,  the  archi- 
tect being  Autonino  Matione.  The 
fiei9ade  has  2  orders,  Roman  Doric  and 
Composite,  witli  cohunns  of  gi^y 
marble,  and  a  bell-tower  at  each  angle. 
The  lofty  dome,  finished  in  1732,  is 
conspicuous  with  its  bright  gi-een  tiling. 
The  plan  of  the  chureh  is  a  Latin 
cross,  with  3  aisleSk  separated  by  rows 
of  grey  marble  cohunns.  The  dome 
reste  on  piers  fiaced  with  yellow  and 
purple  marble,  and  with  Corinthian 
pilajsters  with  gilt  capitals.  The  fres- 
coes in  this  and  on  the  roof  of  the 
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nMTe  wevt  painied  in  1789  by  AtUonio 
Mattno ;  inofle  in  the  aideHAiales  by 
ViM/catzo  Rioio,  a  Falermitau  of  the 
fi^M^nt  century ;  and  the  cherubs 
ao  the  soffits  of  the  arches  by  Sal' 
vfttitn  lo  Forte,  a  living  artist.  The 
Htureh  sparkles  M'ith  fresco  and  gild- 
'ms^  and  is  the  gayest,  perhaps,  in 
Palermo ;  yet  its  decorations  are  in  good 
utstb  ami  keeping,  showing  little  of  the 
a»ual  offensive  rococo.  Tlie  pavement  is 
of  various  marbles  in  Greek  patterns. 
The  high  altar,  adorned  with  choice 
marbles  and  pidre  dure,  and  flanked 
by  2  superb  columns  of  verd-antique, 
has  a  pictme  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  by 
S^basHan  Conea,  of  the  school  of 
Pictro  da  Oortona.  Itpuuio  Marabitti 
of  Palermo  (1719-1795)  executed  the 
statues  of  8t.  Peter  and  8t.  Paul,  and 
of  the  Evangelists,  which  flank  the 
tiibmie. 

In  ^e  2nd  chapel  to  the  rt.,  which 
is    inlaid  with  various   marbles   and 
encrusted  with  reliefs  in  the  harocco 
style,  is  an  exquisite  little  picture  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  attributed  by 
envnc  to  Lorenzo  da  Gredi,  by  others 
to  Baphael,    It  is  quite  worthy  of  the 
latter,    tiiough    perhaps    not  by    his 
pencil.     It  is  a  Presepio, — ^the  Virgin 
on  her  knees,  with  her  hcmds  raised  in 
prayer,  gazes  with    maternal  tender- 
neas  on  the  In&nt  at  her  feet;    an 
angel  holds  the  Baptist  over  the  head 
of  the  Saviour,  and,  though  but  an 
in£uit  himself,  his  knees  are  bent,  and 
his  little  hands  crossed  on  his  bosom, 
in  instinctive  adoration  of  the  Godhead. 
The  5th  diapel  to  rt.,  which  is  lined 
with  beautiful  marbles,  brown,  lilac, 
and  grey,  has  an  altarpiece  by  Conea. 
The  picture  in  the  rt.  transept,  of  the 
Virgin  with  many  saints,  is  by  Filijmo 
Faktdino,  a  Florentine   artist  of  the 
16th  century,  who   painted  much  in 
8icily.      St.  Ignatius   thrown    to  the 
lions,  in  the  opposite  transept,  is  bv 
the  same  hand — a  finer  picture,  with 
much  of  the  manner  of  Oaravaggio, 
though  without    his    forcible    chiaro- 
scuro.   The  3rd  chapel  on  the  1.,  tliat 
of  the  Crucifixion,  is  extremely  rich 
in   marbles,  agates,   oriental   granite, 
and  precious  stones— <^rystal,  cornelian, 
amethyst,    topaz,    lapia-lazuli,    &c. — 


of  24  different  kinds,  with  coliunus 
of  red  jaspr,  liaving  bases  of  brass, 
set  with  jewels.  The  statues  of  St. 
John  and  the  Addolorata  in  this 
chapel  are  simple  and  expressive.  In 
the  Ist  chapel  in  this  side-aisle  is  an 
altarpiece  of  the  Almighty  command- 
ing tlie  Archangel  Gabriel  to  announco 
the  Incarnation  to  the  Virg^,  supposed 
to  be  a  copy  from  Novelli  by  Giaoomo 
lo  Verd«. 

In  the  Monastery  adjoining  is  a 
coUection  of  pictures,  mostly  of  little 
merit.  S.  Antonino  and  the  Saviour — 
the  Holy  Ghost-  St.  Lotus  of  France — 
and  St.  Casimir  of  Poland— attributed 
to  Novelli,  but  of  questionable  authen- 
ticity. Christ,  with  tlie  disciples  at 
Emniaus,  by  Giacomo  lo  Verde  ^t^ 
Virgin  on  a  gold  ground  in  veiy 
early  style  —  4  Fniall  battle-soenoH, 
by  Borgognone,  full  of  spirit  — smidry 
libels  on  Guide  and  Titian— the  Ira- 
maculata,  by  Conca  —  a  pretty  little 
Virgin  in  the  style  of  Correggio.  Here 
is  a  library  of  22,000  vohmies,  be- 
queathed by  one  of  the  Sclafani  fiamily ; 
it  is  oi^en  daily  to  the  public.  Among 
its  curiosities  is  a  beautiful  MS.  copy 
of  Dante,  of  the  end  of  the  14tli  or 
beginning  of  the  15th  century. 

Adjoining  this  church  is  the  Ora- 
torio deW  OliveJlOj  a  small  chapel  of 
chaste  and  elegant  architectiue,  with 
Corinthian  colimins  of  grey  Sciacca 
marble,  supporting  a  vaulted  roof.  **  A 
work  of  superior  ta£^,  built  by  Marruglia 
(ob.  1814),  a  Palermitan,  who  studie<l  at 
Rome,  and  introduced  a  purer  style  of 
architecture  into  Sicily  at  the  close  of 
the  last  century."— C?a%  Kmgld.  It 
was  built  in  1769,  and  is  considered 
the  chef-d'<»uvre  of  the  architect.  The 
altarpiece,  representing  S.  Filippo  Neri 
in  adoration  of  the  Virgin  and  Clidd, 
is  a  good  work  of  Antonino  Manno 
(17391831). 

Santa  Ortola  (a),  in  the  Strada 
Nuova,  contains  2  pictures  by  Pietro 
NoveUu  In  the  2nd  chapel  to  rt. 
the  altari)iece    represents  tne  Britisli 

Srincess,  at  the  moment  of  her  martyr- 
om,  with  her  companions  in  the  clis- 
tance  sharing  her  fate.  The  Saviour 
looks  with    com^iassion  &om  heaven. 
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and  the  cherubs  around  him  are 
ready  with  palms  and  crowns  to  wel- 
>  come  the  sufferers.  It  is  a  picture  of 
much  freedom  and  spirit;  the  chiar- 
oecuro  is  well  managed,  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  subject  are  skilfully  over* 
come  in  the  composition.  The  next 
chapel  contains  a  small  picture  with 
half-length  figures  of  the  Yirg^  and 
CSiild.  The  fitces  have  no  elevation  or 
beauty.  She  is  a  commonplace  Italian 
mother;  he  an  English  boy.  The 
chief  altarpiece  in  tnis  church  is  by 
aiuaeppe  Patania  {1780-1852).  In  the 
3rd  chapel  to  1.  is  a  St  Jerome,  bearing 
the  name  of  the  painter — '*Zoppo  di 
Oanci,  1600." 

La  Pieta  (k\  in  the  Via  Butera. 
This  church,  attached  to  a  convent  of 
Dominican  nuns,  and  erected  at  the 
dose  of  the  17th  century,  has  a  hand- 
some facade  in  the  Italian  style, 
adorned  with  marble  columns  and 
statues  —  one  of  the  few  imposing 
fa9ades  in  Palermo.  The  interior  is 
of  Oorinthian  architecture  enriched 
with  gilding  and  frescoes,  gay  but  not 
gaudy,  and  in  better  taste  tuan  most 
of  the  churches  of  that  period.  The 
furthest  altarpiece  on  the  1.  is  a  Pietli, 
by  Vincenzo  Anemolo  (ph.  1552),  in  a 
quaint  dr^  style,  with  little  expression 
and  less  beauty,  yet  interesting  as  an 
early  work  of  one  of  the  best  masters  of 
the  Sicilian  school.  It  has  suffered  much 
from  unskilful  restorations.  On  the  walls 
of  the  tribune  are  2  pictures  ascribed  to 
Pieiro  d'  Aquila  of  Trapani.  The  pic- 
tures of  St.  I>>minic,  and  the  Madonna 
of  the  Rosary  are  by  Olivio  Sozzi, 
The  roof  was  frescoetl  by  Antonino 
Grano.  The  convent  attached  to  this 
church  was  formerly  the  Palazzo  Pa- 
/c?Za,  which  will  be  described  among 
tlie  Palaces  of  Paleiino. 

8.  Pi^ro  Mwrtire  (l),  in  the  Via  Piz- 
znto,  a  very  small  church,  containing 
2  large  pictures  by  Vincenzo  Antmoh 
(ob.  1552).  That  on  the  rt.  wall  is 
the  Deposition,  a  &votirite  subject 
with  this  master,  which  he  elaborated 
until  he  perfected  it  in  the  beautiful 
picture  in  S.  Domenico.  This  is  an  early 
work,  and  gives  an  inadequate  idea  of 
his  ultimate  excellence. 


In    the   opposite  picture  St.   Peter- 
Martyr  is  receiving  the  crown  of  mar^ 
tyrdom.    He  stands  in  the  foreground 
with  St.  Stephen,  Sta.  Oaterina^   and. 
Sta.   Agata^    while   the   Virgin    and 
Child  sit  on  the  clouds  aboye  them. 
Here  the  composition  has  all  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  early  schools.    The  group 
of  the  Madonna  and  Child  especially  is 
quite  Baphaelesque.    The  laUer  is  full 
of  nature  and  life,  and  is  9aid  trodition- 
nally  to  have  been  painted  by  the  hand 
of  the  great  Umbrian  himself. 

This  church  also  contains  4  pic- 
tures by  Pietro  J*  Aquila  of  Tiapani 
(ob.  169!2),  an  artist  who  here  displays 
much  richness  of  colour,  though  little 
skill  in  composition  or  elevation  of 
conception.  On  the  rt  wall  are — 
Isaac  blessing  Jacob,  and  Abraham 
worshipping  the  3  angels;  on  the  L 
Rebecca  at  the  well,  and  Abraham 
going  forth  to  sacrifice  his  son ;  all  in 
very  poor  preservation. 


Confratemita  de*  PdUajuoli  (k\  in 
the  Strada  dcgU  Scopettieri    This  little 
chapel  **of  the  Poulterers"  bears  on  its 
rooi  a  fresco  of  the  Nativity  by  Pieiro 
NovdU.     The    grace    and    power    of 
Domenichino's    compositions   are   ap- 
parent in    this  fresco,  which  betrays 
NoveUt8  study  of  that  master.     The 
interest  centr^  in  the  Virgin  and  the 
Babe  she  is  uncoyering,  yet  there  is  a 
pleasing  variety  of  character  and  atti- 
tude in  the  accessory  fig^ures.    Observe 
the  woman  on  her  l^ees  presenting 
her  offering  of  poultry  and  game,  and 
gazing  at  the  Babe  with  more  curiosity 
tlian  adoration,  and  contrast  her  with 
the  aged  peasant,  bowing  his  head  and 
clasping  his  hands  with  the  profound 
devotion  of  old  age.     There  is  great 
mastery  and  freedom  of  design;  deli- 
cacy rather  than  force  of  colour;  purity 
antl    transparency    of  shadows;   and 
perfect  keeping  tiiroughout    The  pic- 
ture is  in  Kovelli's  latest  style.    It  is 
said  that  many  years  ago,  the  roof  of 
the  church   threatening    to  fi^l,  this 
fresco  was  detached,  and  replaced  when 
the  repairs  were  effected.    This  diurch 
is  open  only  on   Sundays  and  £Dstas 
between  8  and  9  a.m. 
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Jjt  RipeinHte  (k),  in  the  street  lead- 
s' &0O1  the  Fiera  YeochiA  to  the 
.Hndft  XuoTB.  Thia  church,  which 
sad  foonded  in  1512  by  Yincenzo  Sot- 
rile,  a  noble  of  Palenno,  under  the 
title  of  Sania  Maria  ddle  Gragie,  has 
•  front  in  the  pointed  style  of  the 
Xofth.  The  portal  is  enriched  with 
pmnacles,  crochets,  finiaJ,  and  flam- 
boyant tiaoeiy.  The  windows  have 
mtniUlings  of  Northern  character,  and 
promiiient  labels,  but  no  mnllions. 
Internally  the  church  is  modernised, 
snd  ooQtains  noUiing  of  interest. 

Upeddle  die*  Sacerdoti  (c),  at  the  top 
cif  a  flight  of  steps,  opposite  the  N.W. 
tower  of  the  Cathedral.  The  little 
chapel  attached  to  this  "Yaletudi- 
nariiun*'  possesses  as  an  altarpiece  a 
Pietk«  ascribed  by  some  to  Seoastian 
del  Fiombo,  but  more  generally  to  Mi- 
dtael  Angelo.  And  in  truth  few  but 
that  great  genius  could  have  ventured 
on  such  daring  attitudes,  or  have  ar- 
rived at  the  expression  of  such  in- 
tense feelinjg.  Yet  the  absence  of  ana- 
tomical development  in  the  dead  Christ 
renders  it  impossible  to  believe  this 
picture  to  be  the  work  of  Buonarotti 
Over  the  altar  to  the  rt.  is  a  Santa 
Rosalia^  by  Vandyck—<msi  of  the  few 
pictures  painted  by  him  when  m  Sicily. 
The  work  has  aU  the  power,  fireedom, 
and  richness  of  his  pencil. 

S.  Sahadore  (a),  in  the  Toledo.  This 
convent  boasts  a  high  antiquity,  hav- 
ing been  commenced  by  Robert  Guis- 
caid  in  the  11th  century,  and  com- 
pleted by  King  Roger,  who  in  1148 
transferred  to  it  the  BasUian  nuns 
from  8.  Matteo  lower  down  the  To- 
ledo. Of  tlus  ancient  convent  the 
i'^^temal  vestiges  are  slight,  and  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  W.  waJl,>  which  has 

7  pointed  windows,  all  with  a  single 
ftat  order,  decorated  with  the  chevron, 
the  billet,  chequers,  lozenges,  and  tri- 
angles.   A  door  below,  which,  as  well 

08  the  windows,  is  now  blocked  up, 
shows  the  dog-tooth  moulding  on  its 
label.  In  the  interior  are  said  to  be 
further  vestiges  of  Norman  times. 

The  church  attached  to  the  convent 
was  commenced,  in  1682  and  conse- 


crated in  1704.  It  is  very  spacious; 
a  vast  octagon  roofed-in  by  an  enor- 
mous elliptical  dome,  the  conception 
of  which  is  fine,  as  it  represents  heaven 
with  the  supreme  glory  in  the  centre 
and  the  blessed  host  of  angels  and 
saints  around.  This  was  frescoed  in 
1765  by  Vito  d  Anna,  or  rather  from 
his  designs,  as  he  did  not  live  to  finish 
it.  The  architecture  is  Ccffinthian  below 
and  Composite  above,  with  a  profuse  in- 
crustation and  inlaying  of  marbles  in.the 
Palermitan  haroeeo  si^le.  The  pave- 
ment is  of  Florentine  mosaic  in  ele* 
gant  patterns.  Over  the  Ist  altar  to 
rt.  is  an  early  and  quaint  picture  of 
Queen  Constance,  daughter  of  King 
Roger,  who,  though  she  had  taken  the 
veil  in  this  convent,  was  absolved  from 
her  vows  by  Pope  Celcstine  III.,  and 
married  to  the  Emperor  Henry  YL 
The  Transfiguration  over  the  prin- 
cipal altar  is  oy  Filippo  Tancredi.  In 
a  chapel  to  the  1.  are  pictures  of  Santa 
Maaina  and  Santa  Rosalia,  as  Basilian 
nuns,  well  painted,  by  an  unknown 
hand.  The  latter  is  said  to  be  a  copy 
of  a  picture  existing  since  1194  in  me 
church  of  the  Admirol. 

8.  SehasUano  (l),  in  the  Piazza  ot 
the  same  name,  contains  in  the  2nd 
chapel  to  1.  an  Annunciation,  by  Ro- 
saiia '.  NoveUi,  in  part  a  copy  of  her 
other's  picture  in  the  library  at  S. 
Martino.  A  very  eftcctive,  forcible, 
harmonious  picture,  warmly  and  richly 
coloured.  The  cherubs  around  the 
Deity  in  the  upper  part  must  have 
been  painted  by  Monrealese  himself. 
In  the  Sacristy  is  a  Holy  Family,  in- 
scribed **Sancta  Maria  de  lo  reposu, 
1496." 

Santa  Teresa  (k),  in  the  Yia  Butera, 
opposite  the  Porta  de'  Greet  This 
church,  attached  to  a  convent  of 
nuns,  is  of  Italian  architecture  and  has 
a  handsome  fii^ade  of  yellow  stone  in 
2  orders,  Corinthian  and  Composite, 
adorned  with  statues  of  saints  in 
marble.  Over  the  central  door  is  a 
Holy  Family  in  relief  by  Giuaeppe 
MUarUi,  a  sculptor  of  Trapani,  who 
lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th 
oentiu^'.    The  2nd  altarpiece  to  the  L 
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lepresents  the  Death  of  St.  Theresa, 
by  WiUiam  Borromans. 

The  convent  of  Le  Vergini  {i.\  in 
the  small  Piazza  of  that  name,  belong- 
ing to  nims  of  the  Benedictine  order, 
was  established  in  1300,  and  attached 
to  the  neighbouring  chinch  of  St 
Andn»,  but  removed  to  its  present 
site  in  1454.  This  site  is  supposed 
by  the  local  antiquaries  to  be  that  of 
an  Arab  palace  mentioned  by  the  old 
chroniclers,  some  remains  of  which 
are  believed  to  exist  in  the  church  in 
2  Arabic  inscriptions  on  small  marble 
columns,  against  the  wall  to  the  L  as 
you  enter.  The  characters  are  Cu- 
phic,  the  inscriptions  extracts  from  the 
Koran.  One  runs  thus:  **In  the 
name  of  God,  the  Compassionate,  the 
Merciful.  There  is  no  God  but  He 
who  liveth  and  endureth  for  ever  I" 
The  other  continues :  "  He  is  not  over- 
come with  sleep  nor  with  slmnber. 
To  Him  belong  all  things  in  heaven 
and  on  eartii."  Between  the  columns 
is  a  slab  with  copies  of  the  same  in 
gilt  charactei-s  and  a  Latin  translation 
Ijeneath.  Over  the  altar  adjoiniug  is  an 
old  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  St. 
Jerome,  and  St.  Theodore,  by  Tommaso 
VigUiOt  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Sici- 
lian school,  bearing  his  name  and  the 
date  of  1488.  The  Death  of  St.  Bene- 
dict, over  the  opposite  altar,  is  attri- 
buted to  Pietro  a  Aquila  of  Trapani. 
The  frescoes  on  tlie  roof  are  by  Antonio 
Grano.  In  the  sacristy  is  preserved  a 
curious  Saracenic  conch  or  bowl  of 
bronze  covered  with  arabesques  and 
Arabic  inscriptions.  A  subterranean 
passage  leads  from  this  convent  to  the 
Toledo,  to  enable  the  nuns  on  festive 
occasions  to  reach  their  balcony  above 
the  palace  of  the  Prince  of  Paterno. 

Satito  Viio  (o),  near  the  city  walls, 
between  the  Gates  of  Macqueda  and 
Carini.  In  the  church  attached  to 
this  nunnery  are  some  pictures  of  No- 
velli's  school.  Over  the  2nd  altar  to 
the  1.  is  a  most  singular  painting  by 
Giacomo  lo  Verde^  so  well  executed  that 
it  has  often  been  ascribed  to  his  master 
Novelll.  A  train  of  virgins  in  nuns* 
dresses,  crowned  with  thorns  and  wiUi 


darts  in  their  bosoms,  are  toilmg  aiidot 
the  weight  of  huge  crosses  up  MoTxiit 
Calvary,  above  which  appear  the  ^"ir- 
gin  and  Child  in  glory.    One  who  lian 
reached  the  summit  casts  her  crosa    tit 
the  feet  of  the  Madonna.    A  strcLiMfs;*^' 
imearthly  twUight  adds  a  mysterioiLs 
character  to  tliis  singular  scene.        Jii 
the  1.  comer  is  a  group  of  hcads^   om* 
of  whidi  is  at  once  recognised  as  tlmt 
of  Novelli ;  and  in  the  others  are  por- 
trayed his  father,  his  wife,  and    libs 
diild.      The  Annunciation  over     tlft* 
1st  altar  to  L  is  by  RoeaUa  NoveIlf\ 
by  whose  hand  is  also  the  Holy  Fa- 
mily over  an   opposite   altar,   and.     n 
large  fresco  of  the  virgins  ascendiri^ 
Calvary,  in  a  chajjcl  in  the  interior  of 
the  convent,  a  copy  of  that  by    Lfj 
Verde  in  the  church. 

Santa  Zita^  or  Santa  Cita  (l),  in  tin* 
Via  di  Porta  di  S.  Giorgio,  a  Domi- 
nican   monastery    founded    in    1586. 
The  church  has  a  flat  ugly  fa^acU*, 
but  a  spacious  iiitt^rior  of  unadome<l 
Italian  Doric,  with  a  sham  dome   at 
the  intersection  of  nave  and  transeptt^. 
It  was  rich  in  works  of  Sicilian  art, 
but,  having  been  converted  into  a  mili- 
tary hospital  in  the  late  revolution, 
all  the  best  pictures  have  been  removed 
to  S.  Domenico.    Yet  the  sculptores 
still  remain.     The  1st  cliapel  to   it. 
contained  a  picture  of  the  death  of 
Peter  Mart}T,  by  an  wiknown  hand — 
better  in  conception  and  design  tlian 
in  colouring.    In  the  next  chapel  was 
one  of  tliose  extraordinary  representa- 
tions only  seen  in  the  South  of  Eurojic, 
outraging  nature,  taste,  and  religious 
feeling.       In  the  4th  chajx^l  was   a 
head  of  Christ,  of  Byzantine  art,  much 
injured.  In  the  comer  chapel  in  the  rt. 
transept  the  reliefs  of  the  Jewish  king.s, 
beginning  with  Jacob,  which  surround 
the  altar ;  the  Emperor  Augustus  at  the 
feet  of  the  Ciunean  Sibyl  within  tlie 
aich ;  and  the  figure  of  a  king  in  ela- 
borate drapery,  over  the  altar,  are  all 
ascribed  to  Domenico   Gugini,  father 
of  Antonio;    and  in  truth  they  have 
the  simplicity  and  expression  of  quat' 
trecento  sculpttu«.    The  adjoining  clia- 
pel, sacred  to  the   Madonna  of  the 
Rosary,  is   elaborately  adorned  with 
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£iii>k8  of  yarions  hues  in  the  Paler- 
2mn  style  of  the  17th  century,  but 
pRsuits  a  good  specimen  of  that  style 
z  iO  far  Ba  there  is  more  inlaying 
4qJ  leas  incmstatioii  than  usual.  On 
ik  walls  are  reliefs  of  the  opening 
asd  doong  8oeiM»  m  otu*  Saviour's 
li^^  bj  lanazio  MarabiUi  (1719-1795). 
C)Q  the  L  wall  are  the  Annunciation, 
tite  Salotatioii,  a  Piesepio,  the  Presen* 
xatioQ,  and  the  Dispute  with  the 
Doctois ;  on  the  rt.  the  Agony  in  tlic 
iiarden,  the  Soour^ing,  the  (downing 
sith  Thorns,  Christ  carrying  his  Cross, 
uid  the  Crucifixion.  These  reliefis 
lave  more  or  less  the  usual  faults  of 
ihe  master — insipidity  and  affectation ; 
the  first  three  are  the  best. 

In  the  tribune,  behind  the  high  altar, 
i-hnoet  concealed  by  the  organ,  and  in 
pAiti  broken  away  to  make  room  for  it, 
iuv  some  beautiful  marble  sculptures 
•v  the  Gugini  family.    The  largo  cen- 
tni\  aich  contains  a  Prescpio,  and  above 
it  the  Death  of  the  Madonna,  both  by 
the  &tber,  Domenico  ;  the  female  saints 
^t  the  fddes,  of  exquisite  beauty  and 
simplicity,  show  the  more  skilful  hand 
•>f  itttoiuo,  who  also  carved  the  cherubs 
ftWe  and  most  of  the  arabesques.    The 
pilasters  are  adorned  with  a  series  of 
tt'liefa,  of  monks  studying  or  playing 
nmsic.    Bemark  that  no  two  are  alike ; 
f  ven  their  chairs  are  different,  yet  all 
an;  beautifuL      The   same   abundant 
^tty  may  be  observed  in  the  foliage 
which  filLs  the  spaces  of  the  arch,  of 
exquisite  design   and  taste,  and  most 
delkate  execution;   and  also    in    the 
Medallions  of  flowers,  with  heads  in 
the  midst,  which  adorn  the  soffits.   On 
tW  Imtel  are   the    Evangelists  with 
their  emblems;  and  on  the  reveal  of 
the  airh  are  illustrations  of  the  life  of 
^Vii^    To  view  these  sculptures 
It  is  necessary  to  dunb  the  scafiblding 
at  tlie  back  of  the  organ,  and  one  can- 
)^^  ViVresB  one's  indignation  at  the 
>  andalian  which,  for  the  introduction 
of  this  instrument,  has    irretrievably 
»ci^j»l  SQ  many  of  tliese  exquisite 
works  of  Sicily's  great  family  of  sculp- 
tors. The  two  chapels  in  the  1.  transit 
^^^tome  sarcophagi  with  beautiful 
l^necento  adornments,  one  of  which 
u»  also  ascribed  to  Aniomo  Gagini. 


In  the  4th  chapel  in  the  1.  oisle 
are  two  small  bas-reliefs  of  Christ  rising 
from,  the  tomb,  and  liberating  souLs 
from  purgatonr,  duplicates  of  those  on 
the  pulpit  of  La  Ganda,  and  probably 
also  oy  the  elder  Gugini,  Two  Yirgihs 
in  marble  of  life-size  in  this  chapel  are 
of  the  same  early  date. 

In  the  1.  transept  is  a  sarcophagus, 
with  a  monk  in  painted  robes  sb-etciied 
on  the  front  slab.  It  is  the  monument 
of  **Bcatus  Petrus  de  Hieremia«"  a 
Palermitan  preacher  and  writer  on  theo- 
logy, who  aied  in  1452,  and  was  **  re- 
nowned for  the  continual  miracles 
which  the  Lord  wrought  through  his 
hands.** 

Oratorio  dd  Botarto  di  Santa  CHa, 
on  the  first  floor  of  the  convent  at  the 
back  of  this  church,  is  one  of  the  most 
elaborately  decorated  oratories  in  Pa- 
lermo. It  is  in  the  usual  barocco  style, 
but  its  adornments,  instead  of  being 
of  various  marbles,  are  here  of  stucco. 
On  the  prominent  cornice  around  the 
room  sits  a  goodly  company  of  saints, 
angels,  and  virtues ;  among  whom  two 
ragged  boys  seem  out  of  place,  but  6xo 
not  the  least  expressive.  At  the  sides 
of  the  altar  are  statues  of  Esther  and 
Judith  in  corset  and  feathers,  and 
around  the  chapel  are  reliefs  illus- 
trative of  the  lite  of  Christ.  On  the 
1.  wall  are  the  Annunciation,  the  Sa- 
lutation, the  Piesepio,  the  Circumci- 
sion, and  tiie  Dispute  with  the  Doctors ; 
on  the  rt.  the  Agony  in  the  Garden, 
the  Scourging,  the  Crown  of  Thorns, 
Clirist  sinking  beneath  the  Cross,  and 
the  Crucifixion ;  and  on  the  wall  oppo- 
site the  altar  are  the  Besurrection,  the 
Ascension,  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  the 
Death  of  the  Virgin,  and  her  Corona- 
tion. Ail  these,  statues  as  weU  as 
reliefe,  are  by  Giacomo  Serpotia  of 
Palermo  (1655-1732).  In  the  reliefs 
the  composition  is  often  excellent,  but 
better  lulapted  to  painting  than  to 
sculpture,  wlioso  severe  simplicity  is 
offended  by  the  introduction  of  land- 
scapes, trees,  clouds,  and  other  acces- 
sories in  Wgh  relief.  Yet  the  princiiial 
groups  in  some,  and  individual  figures 
in  all,  are  fall  of  grace,  simplicity, 
natiu€,  and  expression.    Gilding  is  in- 
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trodiioed,  with  no  adyantageous  eflfect. 
Obeerve  the  pavement  of  the  chapel  in 
geometrical  patterns,  the  seats  which 
surrowid  it  inlaid  with  mother-o*-pearl, 
and  a  table  of  red  marble  ot  me  YBlvie. 
The  chief  attraction  of  this  orntoiy 
is  the  altarpieco,  the  Madonna  of  the 
Roeary,  by  Carlo  Marattat  which  was 
brought  &om  Rome  in  1695,  cost  1500 
dolli^,  and  is  esteemed  one  of  the 
fihefthd'oeuvre  of  the  master.  The  com- 
position, design,  and  drapery  are  good ; 
the  hands  are  beantifully  painted,  and 
stand  out  from  the  canvas ;  the  touch 
is  broad  and  free ;  but  the  chiaroscuro 
is  feeble,  the  colouring,  though  deli- 
cate, is  cold,  and  the  heads  want  dig- 
nity and  expression. 


PcBLic  Buildings. 

Palatzo  Areivescovale  (c),  or  Arch- 
bishop's Palace,  in  the  Piazza  del 
Duomo.  On  the  triiunphant  entiy  of 
the  Korman  brothers,  Robert  and 
Roger,  into  Palermo  in  the  year  1072, 
they  sought  out  the  Greek  Archbiehop 
Nicodemus,  who  had  been  performing 
service  during  the  Soraoenic  domi- 
nation in  the  humble  church  of  8. 
Cyriaca,  or  Sta.  Domenica,  below  Mon- 
reale,  and  reinstated  him  in  his  cathe- 
dral, which  under  the  Moslems  had 
been  used  as  a  mosque.  The  residence 
of  the  archbishops  of  Palermo  from 
that  time  has  been  in  a  palace  adjoin- 
ing the  cathednd,  generally  supposed 
to  have  stood  originally  on  the  N. 
side,  where  the  Badia  Nuova  now 
stands,  but  the  Abbato  Morso  main- 
tains that  it  always  occupied  its 
pi^esent  site  to  the  W.,  which,  as  there 
was  a  covered  way  to  it  from  the 
royal  palace  in  Xorman  times,  seems 
not  improbable.  No  part  of  the  Nor- 
man palace  is  extant;  its  reconstruc- 
tion was  commence<l  by  the  Archbishop 
Simon  of  Bologna,  in  1458  or  GO;  but 
very  few  traces  even  of  his  structure 
remain,  the  existing  palace  being  al- 
most entirely  modem.  A  fragment 
of  Simon's  work  may    be  seen  in  a 


large  pointed  window  which  loolca  in 
the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  near  the  eAstej 
angle  of  the  palace.    The  flamboyai 
traoeiy  in  the  head  of  the  ancli,    au 
the  heavy  stilted  hood  around,  it,   ai 
Northern  features  rarely  seen  in  Sicil; 
and  mark  the  lateness  of  the   stylo 
but  the  elegant  shafts,  of  diapropoi 
tionate    slendemess,  which    tsLke     tb 
place  of  mullions  in  dividing  the  lights 
are    purely    Sicilian.      The    entranc 
gateway,  with  its  depressed  8eg;iueiita 
arch,  its  stiff  square  label,  and  its  tri- 
angular pediment,  shows  a  still  latei 
style  and  more  debased  period  of  art. 
The  large  window  at  the  £.   angle, 
feeing  the  Toledo,  is  of  the  Kenais^ 
sance,  and  its  massive  stone  balcony 
rests  on  cantalivers  which  tenniiuite 
in  heads,  said  to  be  the  portraits  of 
the  Gagini  fiimily,  who  constructed  it. 
The  old  bearded  man  to  the  it.  repre- 
sents DomenLco,'a  Lombard  who  settled 
in   Sicily;  the  elderly  man  to  the   1. 
Antonio  his  son  (1480-1571),  the  cele- 
brated sculptor ;  and  the  three  1x?ardles» 
youths  in  the  centre,  his  sons,  Y incenzo, 
Giacomo,  and  Fazio. 

The  large  square  Campanile^  at  the 
N.  end  of  the  palace,  and  opposite  the 
cathedra],  to  which  it  is  united  by  two 
lofty  pointed  arches  thrown  across  the 
street,  is  of  much  earlier  construction 
than  the  palace.     The  upper  part  is 
evidently  a  restoration  in  modem  times 
to  correspond  with  the  higher  stories 
of  the  cathedral  towers  opposite ;  but 
the  basement  stoiy,  of  weather-worn 
masonry,  which  rises  to  the  height  of 
80  or  100  ft.,  and   terminates  in  a 
corbel -table   of  quaint    heads,  is   of 
Norman  antiquity,  and  is  probably  the 
very  belfry  to  which  Stephen  of  Perche, 
archbp.  and  high  chancellor  during  the 
minority  of  K.  William  II.,  took  refuge 
in  1169,  when  his  palace  was  attacked 
by  the  mob  of  Palermo.    The  queen- 
mother,  Margaret,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed regent  by  William  I.,  finding 
the  cares  of  government  too  oneroiu 
for  her,  had  called  to  her  assistance    '• 
from  France  her  relative  Stephen,  and 
by  installing  him  in  these  important    , 
posts  had  consigned  to  him  tiie  su- 
preme direction  of  afEurs  in  church    i 
and  state.     He  soon  proved  that  he 
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!    irciTed    her    confidence  by  the  in- 
'    ^rt*TTty,  justice,  and    fimrnew   of  his 
t   .vlmiu^tnition,  and  the  n?8olute  man- 
art  in  wliich  he  opposed  the  comip- 
tvjQ,  rcfoimed  the  shuaea,  and  relieved 
ihe  people  from  tlie  oppression,  which 
li^    pieTailed    during    the   reign   of 
Wmuoii  the  Bad.      But  though  the 
].«blic    vmce  declared  that  an  angel 
vaA  oome  down  from  heaTen  to  heal 
Uk  wo>nnds  of  the  past,  and  restore 
tbe  golden  age,  such  reforms  created 
him  enemies  among  those  who   had 
[irufited  bj  tyranny  and  misrule.    For 
two  yem,  however,  he  kept  his  groimd, 
•ieCecting  and  defeating   the    conspi- 
racies against  him,  and  continuing  to 
•leseire  the  blessiugs  of  the  people. 
But    at  length  the   Suracens  of  the 
myal  g^oard  were  oorrapted  by  his  ene- 
taies;  desperate  men  were  excited  by 
the  hopes  of  plunder;  and  the  people 
ff   Palermo  were   deluded   into   the 
bi'lief  that  the  chancellor  was  about 
t/j    cany   off  the    royal    treasures    to 
Frame.     All  Palermo  was  in  a  fer- 
ment.    An  armed  multitude  attacked 
the  archbishop's  palace,  dispersed  the 
pmaid,  fired  the  gates,  and  compelled 
liiui,  with  a  number  of  nobles  whom 
he  retained  on  his  side,  to  take  refuge 
in  the  belfry  of  the  cathediaL    **Mat- 
t«o    di    Salerno   and    his   accomplice 
lUchaid  then    caused   the   tocsin   of 
alarm  to  be  sounded,  upon  which  the 
whole  people.  Christians  and  Saraoen8» 
thinking  it  was  done  by  the  king's 
command,  rushed    to    the    cathedral, 
and  with  loud  shouts  and  cries  began 
to  besiege  the  tower   in  which  tlie 
chanoellOT  had  taken  refuge.    But  the 
tower  was  so  strong  that  it  baffled  all 
their  eflbrts;  and  Matteo  di  Salenio, 
fearing  that  the  patience  of  the  po- 
pulace would  be  ezhau£^ed,  hurrieci  to 
the  palace,  and,  alarminff  the  Begent 
and  her  youthful  son  with  exaggerated 
accounts  of  the  disturbance,  advised 
tliem  to  calm  the  public  mind  by  in- 
viting the  Chancellor  and  all  his  French 
retainers  to  leave  Sicily.  The  Chancel- 
lor at  ODGB  agreed  to  the  proposal,  and, 
cmljarking  the  next  morning,  departed 
from  the  kingdom.    Thus  did  a  de- 
luded people  expel  from  their  shores  a 
Ijcne&ctor  and  a  friend.'' — Knight 


A  tablet  on  the  belfry  records  the 
date.  12th  Sept  1535,  when  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.,  on  his  victorious 
return  from  Africa,  was  received  by 
the  citizens  with  great  rejoicings  and 
festivities,  and  swore  in  the  catiiedral 
to  preserve  their  laws  and  privileges. 

**IIle  sacro  hoc  tantam  tempio  de  more  yetusto 
Jarevit  patrlas  leges  et  Jura  Sicanit." 

Codegio  MoMimo,  now  called  the 
Liceo  (c),  in  the  Toledo,  erected  in 
1588.  This  college,  the  principal 
educational  establishment  for  youths- 
in  Palenno,  and  till  1860  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Jesuits,  is  of 
vast  size,  once  containing  about  1100 
students.  It  encloses  a  spacious  court 
with  a  double  arcade.  Beneath  the 
lower  are  the  schools  for  the  elementary 
and  simpler  studies ;  on  the  upper  floor 
those  of  philosophy,  mathematics*  and 
the  more  abstruse  sciences.  On  the 
2nd  story  70  youths  of  noble  fiunilies 
used  to  be  lodged  and  boarded. 

On  the  1st  floor  is  the  Library,, 
a  large  room  containing  more  than 
40,000  volumes,  which  are  arranged  in 
cases  according  to  the  subjects.  It  is 
open  to  the  public  daily  from  9  to  12,. 
and  from  4  to  6,  Sundays  and  festas  ex-^ 
cepted.  The  motto  is  from  Cicero— 
"  Adtsbsib  perfugitm,  8Ecnn>is  obka- 
MENTUM."  It  contains  many  curious 
old  MSS.,  among  which  may  be  noticed 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  in  the  originalt 
of  the  12th  century;  St.  BasU  and  SU 
Chrysostom's  Homilies  in  Greek,  4to.» 
of  the  13th  century,  both  from  the  Ba- 
silian  convent  once  existing  in  Pa« 
lermo ;  the  original  MS.  of  the  Cliro* 
nide  of  Sicily,  fiom  1250  to  1293,  by 
Bartolommeo  Neocastro,  a  contcmpo* 
rary  writer,  who  describes  the  events  of 
that  most  interesting  period,  compre- 
hending the  reign  of  Charles  of  Anjou, 
the  Sicilian  Vespers,  and  the  war  which 
followed — it  is  written  in  Latin,  in  a 
running  hand,  on  paper,  and  bears  date 
1 295 ;  two  Breviaries  of  small  size,  with 
illuminated  heads  to  the  chapters,  of 
the  14th  century,  the  smaller  one  very 
beautiful;  another  with  illuminated 
initiids,  written  in  1447;  a  copy  of 
Eusebius,  de  Evangelic^  preparatione, 
on  paper,  written  in  1466,  and  in  25 
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'days,  a  feat  of  oxygraphy  perfonned  at 
Borne  by  Nioolaus  Philetticus ;  a  livy 
in  blac^  letter,  with  illuminated  ini- 
4ial8,  of  about  the  same  date;  several 
Koians ;  and  a  work  called  Moral  Dis- 
courses, in  Arabic. 

On  the  upper  story  of  the  college  is 
the  Museo  Salnitriaiio,  which  derives 
its  singular  name  from  Signor  Salnitro 
(Saltpetre),  who  founded  it  in  1730.  On 
ihe  staircase  outside  is  a  bas-relief  of 
the  Hon  of  orthodoxy  devouring  scrolls 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  Montanus, 
Arius,  and  other  heretics ;  and  on  the 
landing-place,  let  into  the  walls,  are  a 
nimiber  of  ancient  Latin  inscriptions, 
mostly  sepulchral,  and  some  of  Christian 
times. 

At  the  revolution  of  1860,  when  the 
Jesuits  were  expelled  from  Sicily,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  treasures  here 
collected  were  dispersed.  Those  that 
were  transferred  to  the  Museum  of  the 
Uulversitii  will  be  mentioned  when 
we  treat  of  that  collection.  Whether 
all  the  remainder  specified  below  are 
still  to  be  seen  at  the  OoUegio  Mas- 
simo, we  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
ascertaining. 

The  First  Boom  is  lined  with  cabi- 
nets filled  with  specimens  of  Natural 
History. 

Tlie  Second  Hoom,  of  large  size,  is  de- 
voted to  antiquities  and  works  of  art 
The  walls  are  himg  with  pictures  of 
different  schools,  the  best  of  which  liave 
been  removed  to  the  Universitii.  The 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  the  Miracle 
of  Cana  in  Galilee,  both  of  the  Venetian 
eckooL — St.  Paul  the  Hermit,  of  the 
8c/»oo2  of  Ribera. — A  Virgin,  frescoed 
on  a  tile,  very  stumpy  and  clumsy, 
but  dating  from  the  first  ages  of 
Christiani^.  —  A  Pietk,  by  Muziani^ 
a  very  small  but  striking  picture. 
The  Virgin  holds  her  dead  Son  on  her 
lap  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  supports 
him  under  the  shoulders,  where  her 
hands  contnut  well  with  his  dead  fl^. 
The  contrast  of  the  fJEices  also  is  excel- 
lent :  his  soft  and  mUd  in  death,  hers 
expressive  of  the  most  poignant  grief -r 
St.  Mark  writing,  a  sketch  by  Danide 
di  VdUtri, — St.  Andrew,  by  Sihera,  a 
grand  devotional  head,  with  the  cliarao- 
teristic  chiaroscuro  of  the  master.— St. 


♦Peter  visiting  St.  Agatha  in  prison,  Uy 
Camvaggio.     The  figures  are  li^hte^l 
by  a  candle  held  by  an  angel  betw€?en 
Ihem,  whidi  illumines  tlie  hoary  lieaU 
of  the  apostle  and  the  face  and  ham 
boeom  of  the  female  saint.     There    id 
nature  and  truth  here,  but  the  picture 
does  not  tell  its  story. — The  Death  at 
St.  Benedict,  of  the  school  of  VamlycJc. 
—A  Holy  Family,  copied  from  Bapliael. 
— ^The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  of  the 
Venetian   school. — St.  Pantaleone,    ou 
wood,  an  old  picture  taken  from  a  ehurcrh 
which  was  pulled  down  to  make  room 
for  this  college. 

The  cases  round  the  room  contain 
specimens  of  ancient  pottery  and  terra- 
cotta, chiefly  of  Greek  times  and  from 
Sicilian  sit^,  though  there  are  ^ome 
vases,  of  much  inferior  art,  from  Magna 
Greda.    Among  the  former  are  fiag^- 
ments  of  painted  vases  of  great  beauty, 
of  the  best  style  of  cemmic  design. 
Among  the  coarser  specimens  are  small 
plates  with  fish  painted  on  them,  by  no 
means  uncommon ;  but  one  of  them  has 
also  some  of  the  vertebras  of  a  real  fish 
caked   upon   it — ^the   vestiges  of  the 
funeral-feast  some  22  centuries  since. 
One  case  contains  terracottas  from  the 
Greek  sites  of  Sicily ;  a  few  in  i>elief, 
but  mostly  small  figures,  chiefly  of  veiy 
arcliaic  art.    The  larger  number  repre- 
sent Geres,  the  great  goddess  of  Sicily ; 
some  are  of  Greek,  others  of  Etru;»- 
can,  and  many  of  decidedly  Egyptian 
character.     There  are  also  bronzes  of 
Greek  and  Koman  antiquity.    One  case 
is  full  of  Saracenic  relics:  numerous 
small  pots,  of  porous  clay,  adorned  with 
colour  and  gold,  and  having  a  network 
of  day  within  the  mouth  of  the  |X)t 
to  strain  the  fluid ;  wooden  and  bronze 
bowls  with  Aiabic  inscriptions ;  articles 
in   glass;    coins  of  gold,  silver,  and 
copper;  and  seals  with  Arabic  legends 
of  the  times  of  the  Norman  kings. 
Between  the  cases  are  many  remains 
of  ancient  sculpture,  among  which  ob- 
serve a  pretty  head  of  Diana  in  marble, 
the  bust  of  which  is  in  the  possesHion 
of  the  Prince  of  Scordia ;  and  a  fine 
hermes  of  the  Indian  Bacchus,  of  Greek 
art.    In  the  centre  of  the  room  are  cases 
containing  coins,  a  few  Punic,  many 
Boman,  but  most  of  Greek  die,  classified 
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I    Mi4xling  to  the  cities  of  Sicily  wliich 

icnrk  them.     Here  are  also  a  Boman 

I  ^iiJcfaial  um  of  marble;  some  fmg- 

sfevts  of  Saracenic  antiquity — slabs  of 

aaible  with  Arabic  inscriptions;  three 

IfelN  or  ntther  ridges*  of  stone  sarco- 

pbagi,  witb.  Cuphic  characters  on  both 

s»ks.     A  louna  table  of  bronze,  about 

a  raid  in  diameter,  encircled  with  bands 

•  i  Arabic  iDacriptions,  resting  on  a  stand 

similaily  decorated,  and  both  originally 

i    ioJaid  -with  silver,  demands  particular 

irtice, 

Con^ervatcrio  di  Santo  Spirito  (l),  or 
t}&  Foandlinp^  Hospital,  in  the  Toledo, 
jib^    within   the  Porta  Felice.     This 
bnilding,  fonnded  in  1608  by  the  Mar- 
tinis of  Villena,  viceroy  of  Sicily,  was 
orisrinaUy  the  old  hoe|)ital  of  S.  Barto- 
kiauneo ;  but  in  1826  that  hospital  was 
incorporated  with  the  Spedale  Grande 
in  the  Rione  of  the  Albergaria,  and  that 
fnt   fimndlingB,  which,  since   its  first 
iniititution  in  1756,  had  been  in  the 
aaid    Spedale,  was  transferred  to  this 
building,  imdpr  the  name  of  the  **  Gon- 
aer^-atory  of  the  Holy  Ghost."    It  has 
a  broad  &^ade  of  plain  architecture. 
On  the   ground-floor  is  a  shop  where 
objeicts  mannfibctured  by  the  inmates 
ait^    exposed  for  sale.      Beneath  the 
,    ooniice   is   a  long   chiaroscuro   fresco 
by    Vineenzo  Rido  of  Palermo,  repre- 
senting   Pity  conducting  to  the  fi^et 
of   Religion  the  unfortunate  children 
of  goilt  and  misery.     The  chief  en- 
trance leads  into  a  spacious  quadran- 
giUar  court,  surrounded  by  an  arcade 
renting  on  28  columns  of  grey  stone, 
and  having  a  fountain  of  grey  marble 
in  the  midst.     The  wet-nurses  ordi- 
narily number  24,  but  more  are  engaged 
when  neorasary ;  and  when  the  children 
are  too  numerous  to  be  retained  in  the 
buUding,  tiie  surplus  are  put  out  to 
ntuiie. 

Though  the  internal  arrangements 
appear  exoeUcnt,  and  everything  is 
conducted  with  strict  regard  to  the 
comfort,  cleanliness,  and  health  of  the 
infanta,  the  mortality,  as  usual,  is  fear- 
fully great  In  one  year,  at  whoso 
coimnenoement  75  were  already  in  the 
nursery,  and  in  the  course  of  which  777 
nvyre  were  received,   the   niunber  of 


deaths  amounted  to  548,  or  more  than 
64  per  cent.  Besides  the  ordinary  rudi- 
ments of  education,  the  children  are 
taught  the  useful  arts.  The  boys  are 
not  retained  in  this  establishment 
beyond  the  age  of  7  years,  when  they 
are  transferred  to  the  Ospizio  di  Bene- 
fieenza^  where  they  learn  various  handi- 
crafts, such  as  tailoring,  shoemakingr 
carpentering,  &c.  All  are  drilled  in 
the  militaj^  exercise,  and  those  who 
evince  talent  are  also  instructed  in 
mosic  They  form  a  company  of  minia- 
ture soldiers,  1 00  or  more  strong,  dressed 
and  equipped  in  all  respects  like  their 
big  brothers  of  the  line,  and  take  a 
prominent  part  in  most  religious  pro- 
cessions,  marching  to  the  music  of  their 
own  Lilliputian  band.  The  girls  are 
taught  music,  needlework,  embroid- 
ery, weaving,  straw-plaiting,  and  bon- 
net-making. They  remain  in  the  insti- 
tution until  their  marriage,  an  event 
certain  to  arrive  in  due  time,  as  each 
receives  a  dowry  of  103  ^  ducats,  or 
34j|  ounces.  The  revenue  of  the  esta- 
blishment amounts  to  more  than  13,000 
ounces  per  annum. 

Palazzo  deBe  Beali  Finanze  (l),  in 
the  Toledo,  a  large  fresh-looking  pile, 
in  which  the  massive  Siculo-Doric  of 
the  portico  consorts  strangely  with 
the  3  tiers  of  windows  above  it,  a&d 
with  the  modem  trophies  in  relief  on 
the  pilasters  at  the  angles.  Thia 
building  forms  part  of  the  old  Yi- 
caria,  which  was  founded  in  1578  as  a 
custom-house,  by  the  Viceroy  Maro- 
antonio  Goloima,  but  in  1595  was  ap- 
plied to  other  purposes,  the  upper 
floor  being  'used  for  the  tribunals  of 
justice,  the  lower  part  converted  into 
prisons;  and  thus  it  remained  till 
1840,  when  the  prisoners  were  re- 
moved to  the  new  Yicaria  at  tlio 
Piano  de'  Quattro  Venti,  near  the  port, 
and  the  building  assumed  its  present 
shape  under  the  architectural  skill  of 
Emmanude  FalazzoUo.  The  interior 
is  entirely  of  recent  construction.  It 
is  appropriated  to  the  Bank  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  and  various  public  offices 
connected  with  finance.  The  paved 
court  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  an 
arcade,    is    intended   for  the  Bourse. 
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yet  the  merchants  of  Palermo  do  not 
congregate  here,  but  a  little  higher  up 
the  Toledo,  where  with  brokers  and 
ship-captains  they  resort  at  stated 
hours. 

The  hiJbr&ria  dd  Comutie  (a),  at- 
tached to  the  jOasa  Professa,  was  esta^ 
blished  in  1760,  and  adorned  in  1822 
with  a  handsome  Doric  portico,  by  the 
Prince  of  Tonebruna  and  Domenioo 
"Scink.  The  library  is  in  several  rooms 
on  the  upper  floor,  and  consists' of 
75,000  volumes,  besides  2000  valuable 
MSS.,  chiefly  on  Sicilian  matters,  ar- 
langed  in  neat  cases  of  walnut-wood. 
It  is  open  to  the  public  daily,  festas 
•excepted,  from  15  to  21  o'clock.  No 
intrtxluction  is  required. 

Edifieio  dd  Lotto  (k),  in  the  court, 
to  the  N.  of  the  Palazzo  do'  Tribunali, 
is  a  small  modem  pavilion  of  Doric 
-architecture,  adorned  with  statues 
and  frescoes,  and  inscribed  with  this 
motto  from  Horace : — 

"  Volet  Ima  sninmis  mnUre  Fortuna." 

The  citzens,  who  assemble  here  in 
crowds  every  Saturday  afternoon  to 
see  the  tif^ets  drawn,  need  no  such 
-aphorism  to  encourage  them  to  the 
venture.  The  lottery  is  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  institutions  of  Sicily. 
In  Palermo  haidly  a  street  is  without 
its  lottery-office,  and  in  the  principal 
thorough&ies  they  meet  the  eye  at 
•every  turn,  where  the  nimibers  of  the 
tickets  deemed  lucky  are  hung  out  to 
-attract  the  passers-by,  just  as  a  shop- 
keeper in  other  lamls  exposes  his 
most  ** taking"  goods.  Besides  these 
•offices,  there  aro  itinerant  vendors  of 
tickets,  who  have  a  small  commission 
•on  what  they  dispose  o^  and  who  do  a 
brisk  business  at  fairs,  religious  fes- 
tivals, and  carnival-time,  when  thcro 
is  a  large  concourse  of  the  peasantry 
from  the  neighbouring  villages. 

The  MonU  di  Pieth  (o),  in  tlie  piazza 
of  that  name,  instituted  in  1541,  and 
erected  50  years  later,  is  a  large  pile 
of  no  architectural  pretensions,  with 
a  projecting  portico  supported  by 
Boman-Doric  columns.     This  institu- 


tion,  the    great   pawnbroker    of    I*a 
lermo,    is   possessed   of  a  capital     o 
100,000  ounces,  and  lends  money    al 
the  rate  of  6  per  cent.      If   at   tli< 
end  of  two  years  the  pledge  is  not  re- 
deemed,  or  the  arrears  of  interest  iiol 
paid  up,  the  pledge  is  sold.     Of  tlit^ 
230,000  pledges  deposited  yearly,  about 
218,000  are  redeemed,  on  6000  interosst 
is  paid,  and  the  remaining  6000  are 
disposed  of  by  auction.    '*  ^e  institu- 
tion of  the  Monte  di  Pietk  has  been 
censured  as  encouraging   adventurers 
to  nm  desperate  rislra  by  holding-  out 
ready  means  of  borrowing  mooej,  and 
thus  giving  a  stimulus  to  gamblin<:: 
propensities;  and  it  is  plausibly  con- 
tended that,  were  there  no  such  ei^la- 
blishment,  needy  persons,   being    dt^ 
tened    by    a    sense    of   shame    frnm 
running  to  private  pawnbrokers,  would 
keep   away   from    the    gaming-hoiwc 
and  the    lottery-office.      This   objec- 
tion, how  applicable  soever  to  an  in- 
dustrious population  highly  sensitive 
to  disgrace,  does  not  hold  with  refer- 
ence   to    a   sluggish    society,    where 
*  shame  has  lost  its  blush ; '  and  there- 
fore, in  de&ult  of  a  public  establish- 
ment, the  borrower  would  fly  to  the 
pawnbroker,  pay  from  15  to  20  jier 
cent,  for  a  loan,  instead  of  5  or  6  as  at 
present,   and  plunge  into   embarrass- 
ment and  ruin." — John  Ooodwin, 

Palazzo  Re  ale  (a),  correctly  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Knight  as  "  a  huge 
missliapen     mass     of    buildings   and 
towers,  of  various  styles  mid  epochs," 
stands  on  the  highest  part  of  the  citv, 
which  it  dominates,  just,  says  old  Fal- 
cando,  ''as  the  head  looks  down  on 
the  rest  of  the  body."    It  was  founded 
towards  the  middle  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury by  the    Saracem'c    conquerors  of 
Sicily,  on  the  ruins  of  the  residence 
of  the  ancient  Roman  govemonj.     Tlie 
Norman  princes,  who   made  it  their 
residence,  effected  great  altomtions  and 
improvements,    so     that     it    became 
almost  a  "new  palace,"  and  by  this 
name  it  was  long  afterwards  known. 
The  Spanish  Arab,  Mohammed  Kl^n 
Djobair,  who  visited  it  in  the  12th 
century,  under  William  the  Good,  do- 
scril^es  it  as  containing  so  manylofly 
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i3i  nngnifioent    inAiisions,  so  many 

anJeDs  and   temtoed  coiuts,  and   so 

I  isar  abodes  for  the  servants  of  the 

i^wTi,  that  his  eyes  ^ere  dazzled,  and 

'Js  mind  overwhelmed  with   amaze- 

Qflit    He  pictures  the  royal  dining- 

htR  as  standing  within  an  enormous 

fc<art  sarronndecl    by  porticoes,    and 

tDrksed  hy  a  gartlen,  and  as  being  of 

n^  oze,  with  turrets  of  astonishing 

ibitnde.      The    Christian    chronicler, 

U^  Falcando,    who  wrote  at  a  still 

'  t^rlier  date,   describes  the  palace  as 

being  surrounded  by  a  massive  wall  of 

maoQiy.    **  All  the  interior,"  says  he, 

"a-parkles  gorgeously  with  gold  and 

mioaa  stones:  2  towers  rise  one  at 

«««h  extremity,    that    called    Pimna, 

4-Toted  to  the   custody  of  the  royal 

ti^isnies,  and   the   Chreea,  whero  the 

I^iaonets  are  confined,  oyerhanging  that 

part  of  the  city  called  Khemonia.    The 

intermediate  ^pace  is  occupied  by  that 

poitlou  of  the  Palace  called  Joharia^ 

K^ilendent  with   an   abundance  and 

yanety  of  decoration,  whither  the  king 

w  "wout  to  repair  when  he  wishes  to 

indiUge  in  ease  and  quiet.    In  the  rost 

of  the  palace  are  everywhere  distributed 

^  mansions  erected  for  the  matrons, 

the  maidens,  and   the  eunuchs,  who 

»"ait  upon  the  king  and  oueen.    There 

,  <^  B^  sondry  other  uttle    palaces, 

flowing  with  a  profusion  of  ornament, 

wheie  the  king  either  treats  secretly  on 

^■"Jfiitera  of  state  with  his  ministers,  or 

addresses  the  nobles  on  the  greater  and 

public  affairs  of  the  kingdom." 

The  Palace  continued  to  be  the  resi- 

tlence  of  the  Sicilian  sovereigns,  but 

was  abandoned  by  the  viceroys  because 

It  d\d  not  afford  sufficient  protection 

^inat  popular  tumults.  Subsequently 

»t  was  maae  the  seat  of  the  Inquisition, 

mml553 the  viceroy  D.  Juan de  Vega 

"^^  it  again  the  viceregal  residence, 

^^'^^fifemng  the  Holy  Office  to  the  Cas- 

ViViaBume,  and  pulled  down  a  brick 

tower,  called  Torre  Bossa,  which  had 

been  built  by  Count  Rc^r,  and  which 

i«iIKAed  the  view  of  the  city.    Since 

™  period  the  Palace  has  been  the 

!«Joae  rf  royalty  or  its  representative. 

»^\l\a8  undergone  many  alterations 

y^<«^r  successive    viceroys,    especially 

awmg  the  17th  century,  when  it  as- 


sumed the  form  of  a  palace  of  Boric 
architecture  of  3  stories,  in^;ead  of 
that  of  a  fortress  which  it  had  pre- 
viously had.  The  central  part,  which 
contains  the  royal  apartments  and  the 
gallery,  was  buUt  in  1600  by  the  Duke 
of  Macheda,  as  shown  by  his  arms  on 
2  shields  held  by  an  eagle  over  the 
grand  portal. 

No  part  of  the  existing  building  is 
older  than  Norman  times.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  Norman  palace 
is  extant,  though  much  disguised  by 
modem  restorations.  It  was  built  on 
the  plan  of  the  Norman  keeps  of  the 
Norm.  The  principal  apartments  were 
on  the  upper  story,  while  the  at- 
tendants* rooms  and  the  prisons  occu- 
pied the  ground-floor.  Of  sev^al 
towers  raised  by  the  Norman  kings, 
one  only,  that  (X  Santa  Ninfa,  remains, 
so  called  because  that  saint  was  bom  in 
the  palace.  It  is  ornamented  exter- 
nally with  tall,  pointed  panels,  in  3 
stories ;  some  of  the  panels  containing 
small  pointed  windows  or  circular 
lights.  This  with  the  Cappella  Pala- 
tina  is  nearly  all  that  remains  of 
Norman  construction ;  though  there  is 
another  portion  facing  the  W.  in  tliat 

Sirt  of  tne  palace  which  contains  the 
amera  degli  Uscieri,  that  may  be  of 
the  same  period. 

Entering  the  Palace  from  the  Piazzti 
Reale,  you  first  find  yourself  in  a 
courtyard,  from  which  a  grand  stair- 
case of  red  marble,  constructed  by 
Charles  III.  in  1738,  leads  to  the  upper 
stories.  On  the  ground-floor  are  3 
large  halls,  where  the  ancient  Sicilian 
parliament  used  to  hold  its  sittings, 
each  of  the  3  **  arms  " — nobles,  clergy, 
and  burgesses— deliberating  in  a  se]m- 
rate  chamber.  They  were  subsequently 
used  as  a  receptacle  for  the  public 
archives,  then  in  1799  as  royal  mews, 
and  are  still  used  as  stables.  Ask  for  Xa 
Seuderia.  In  IG37  PieiTO  N<wdlt\  vrith 
Gerardo  AsturinOf  Vincenzo  la  Barhera^ 
and  Giuseppe  Costantino,  was  ordered 
to  decorate  these  halls  with  appropri- 
ate frescoes.  Of  these  works,  which 
were  all  from  the  designs  of  NoveUi, 
though  executed  in  most  part  by  his 
associates,  few  traces  remain.  The 
winged  Victory  in  a  car  drawn  by  a 
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vfhiie  hoiBC,  on  the  ceiling  of  the 
second  chamber,  is  attributed  to  No- 
vellTs  own  hand,  as  well  as  the  portrait 
of  Pedro  de  Moncada,  who  expelled  the 
Moors  from  Catalonia,  riding  down  his 
foes  in  triumph.  In  the  8rd  hall  the 
fresco  over  the  arch  representing  the 
Sicilian  parliament  at  its  session  of 
1636,  which  is  greatly  injured,  and  the 
figure  of  Fame  sounding  a  trumpet  in  a 
car  drawn  by  a  winged  steed  on  the 
ceiling  of  the  same  hall,  also  appear  to 
be  by  NoveUts  pencil.  Spanish  in- 
scriptions are  attached  to  some  of  these 
frescoes,  and  the  aims  of  Spain  are 
preserved  on  the  walls  of  tne  outer 
chamber. 

On  the  first  floor  of  the  Palace  is 
the 


Cappella  Palatiita. 

Passing  beneath  themosaicked  portico 
of  stilted  and  pointed  arches,  you  enter 
the  chapel  by  its  S.  door,'and  find  yourself 
in  a  building  which,  from  the  singularity 
of  its  architecture,  the  solemn  gloom, 
the  gorgeous  colouring,  and  the  ixietic 
effect  which  reigns  throughout,  is  won- 
derfully fascinating.  **  This  chapel  is 
in  the  most  comiSete  preservation;  a 
perfect  gem  of  its  kind,  and  a  most 
singular  and  interesting  specimen  of 
that  mixture  of  style  which  is  only  to 
1)0  found,  and  could  only  be  found,  in 
Sicily.  Perhaps  there  is  no  remnant 
of  antiquity  which,  considered  with 
reference  to  the  history  or  the  state  of 
the  arts,  is  more  curious  and  interest- 
ing than  the  Cappella  Reale.  In  Si- 
cily, and  only  in  Sicily,  the  Greeks, 
the  Saracens,  and  the  Normans  were 
imited,  and  by  their  fortuitous  con- 
junction the  Northern,  the  Classic,  and 
the  Oriental  styles  were  blended  toge- 
ther— ^Uie  Romanesque,  the  Greek,  and 
the  Saracenic.  Nothing  of  the  sort  is 
to  be  seen  anywhere  else."— GiiZ?y 
Knight, 

This  beautiful  chapel  is.  in  the 
long  or  basilica  form,  as  King  Roger, 
its  founder,  followed  the  Latin  rite, 
yet  the  choir,  or  upper  end  of  the 
cluireh,  is  a  Greek. square,  surmounted 
by  a  cupola,  as    in    the    Martorana. 


Though  of  very  small  dimensions,  n<y 
exceeding  86^  ft.  (or  101  ft.  if  the  apm 
be  included)  in  length,  by  40  ft.  4  in 
in  breadth,  it  has  all  the  features  of  r 
large  church— a  nave,  side-aisles,  aud 
3  apses.    The    arches  are  all   stilte<i 
and  pointed,  and  quite  Saracenic    in 
character.    There  are  5  on  each  siclci 
up  to  the  choir,  supported  by  oolamnti 
about    15    ft.    higli,    alternately     ot 
Egyptian  granite  and  of  cipollino  or 
white  marble,   the  latter  fluted,   the* 
former  plain ;  and  they  have  evidently- 
been  taken  from  earlier  buildings,  either 
of  Classic  or  Saracenic  times.      The 
capitals  are  Corinthian,  moro  or  less 
corrupt ;  one  only  is  Ccunposite ;  somo- 
appear  from  a  Roman,  most  from  a 
BjTzantine  chiseL    Two  have  cherubs" 
or  rams'  heads  as  volutes.      All  aro 
gilt      The   walls  of  the   chapel    to 
the  height  of  10  ft  are  linea  with 
white  marble  slabs,  containing  large 
disks   or  panels  of  porphyry  inlaid, 
separated  by  narrow  vertical  strips  of 
mosaics,  and  surmounted  by  a  broad 
horizontal  band  of  the  same  containing 
a  series  of  antefixal  ornaments  like 
fleurs-de-lis.    To  this  height  the  mo- 
saics are  of  omu  Graseanicum  and  Sam- 
cenic ;  but  aoove,  all  is  opus  munvum 
and  Byzantine,  up  to  the  veiy  roo^ 
which  over  the  nave  is  of  wood,  flat 
richly  fretted,  and  coloured  in  the  tm<^ 
Saracenic  style,  very  like  that  of  the 
Hall  of  Justice  in  the  Alhambia.    It 
has  pendentives    or  stalactites  alter- 
nating  with    star-shaped    coflers,  re- 
cessed, and  surrounded  with  Cuphic 
inscriptions  in  small  white  character^ 
which  are  also  seen  in  the  honeycomb- 
work  at   the  sides.      The  aisles   are 
roofed  with  mfters  at  short  distances 
supporting  small    intervening  vaults, 
all  paint^  and  gilt    The  pavement 
is  of  opus  Alexandrinum^  in  beautiiiil 
and  ever-varied  patterns,  with  disks 
of  porphyry.    The  choir  is  elevated  5 
steps  above  the  nave,  and  is  sepamted 
from  it  by  a  pierced  screen  of  marble, 
in    front    only    3    ft.,    at   the  sides 
nearly  7  ft.  high,  inlaid  with  beautiful 
mosaics  in  square  panels.     The  win- 
dows are  short,  broad  lancets,  small  in 
size  and  few  in  number,  admittiagonly 
that  moderate  portion  of  light  which 
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E.  sfoathem  regions,  where  the  sun  is  so 
iaensely  briglit,  is  found  to  impart  the 
^imbreness  most  suitable  to  religious 
etllfioes. 

Momues. — ^Nearly  the  whole  of  the 

^^OUs  and.  dozne  is  covered  with  mosaic 

;ii'Hiires  an  a  gold  ground,  at  once  quaint 

a:i.l  gorg^us,  **  the  effect  of  which,"  says 

Mr.  Knight,  "when  the  sun  streams 

iQ  any  particular  part,  is  more  rich, 

vithoai  being  gaudy,  than  can  easily 

':-.'  imag^ed."     It  is  seldom,  however, 

Tbkt  the  sQn*s  rays  find  their  way  in 

tiiroQgii  the  small  windows,  and  the 

cLurch  is  never  more  brilliantly  illumi- 

I'laied  than  at  mid-day  in  winter,  when 

the  light  streaming  through  the  south- 

i-m  door  is  reflected  from  the  pavement 

ill  softened  glory  over  every  part  of  the 

interior.     ••  To  see  this  building  when 

the  priests  in  their  rich  dresses  are 

«.-Dgaged  in  chanting  the  service,  and 

the  sunlight  streams  through  the  uar- 

tow   windows  of  the  dome  upon  the 

clouds  of  incense  which  ascend  curling 

almost  to  its  summit,  and  touches  some 

portion  of  the  gilt  and  storied  walls, 

producing  effiicts  which  a  Rembrandt 

alone  could  imitate,  is  what  would  of 

itsaelf  reconcile  an  amateur  of  art  to  a 

long  and  weary  pilgrimage." — JBarUeit 

The  style  of  these  pictorial  mosaics 

iH  -very  primitive,  as  might  be  expected 

from  their  early  date.    They  have  all 

the  dry,  rigid  manner  of  Byzantine  art, 

without  chiaroscuro  or  perspective,  and 

with  much  imperfection  of  drawing; 

yet  there  is  often  great  expression  and 

good  motive,  with  considerable  dignity 

in  the  figures  and  simplicity  in  thd 

drapery.       White,  blue,    brown,  and 

purple  arc  the  prevailing  colours.    The 

subjects    are    drawn   from  the    Holy 

Scriptures. 

The  history  commences  on  the  S. 
wall  of  the  nave  next  the  choir,  where 
the  Dove  is  seen  brooding  over  the 
waters.      The   Almighty  creating  the 
firmament,  separating  the  land  from 
the  water,  and  pladng  the  sun  and 
nK)on  in  the  firmament,  with  the  Crea- 
tion of  Birds,  of  Fish,  of  Quadrupeds, 
of  Man,  succeed.     The  Deity  on  his 
tluY>ne  resting  on  the  7th  day ;  placing 
Adam  in  Paradise;  and  taking  Eve 
from  his  side,  finish  the  series  on  this 
[Sict7y.] 


wall.  On  the  opposite  wall  you  see  tlie 
Temptation,  the  Discovery  by  our  first 
parents  of  their  nakedness,  their  Expul- 
sion from  Eden,  the  Cultivation  of  the 
ground,  the  Sacrifices  of  Cain  and 
Abel,  the  Death  of  the  latter,  the 
Cursing  of  his  murderer,  Lcunech  tell- 
ing his  wife  he  had  killed  a  man 
(evidently  a  modem  restoration),  the 
Translation  of  Enoch,  Noah  and  his 
sons,  and  the  Building  of  the  Ark. 

The  history  ia  continued  in  the 
lower  baud  which  fills  the  spandrils  of 
the  arches.  Here,  under  the  Creation, 
you  have  the  Dove  returning  to  the  ark, 
the  Bow  in  the  clouds,  the  Drunken- 
ness of  Noah,  the  Tower  of  Babel  and 
confusion  of  tongues,  Abraham  enter- 
taining the  angels,  the  men  of  Sodom 
at  Lot's  door.  On  the  N.  wall  are  tlie 
Destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  Rebecca  at  the 
well,  Isaac  blessing  Jacob,  Jacob's 
dream,  Jacob  setting  up  the  stone,  and 
his  Wrestle  with  the  angel.  The  stilts 
between  the  arches  l5ar  full-length 
figures,  in  the  nave  of  male,  in  the 
aisles  of  female  saints;  and  on  the 
soffits  of  the  arches  are  heads  of  saints 
in  medallions,  amid  arabesques  and 
foliage — all  in  mosaic.  The  W.  wall 
of  the  nave  is  filled  with  one  large 
subject — Jesus  on  his  throne,  book  in 
hand,  between  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul, 
over  each  of  whom  hovers  an  angel. 
The  lower  band  contains  birds  and 
lions  amid  scroll  foliage.  This  is  over 
tlie  Royal  Throne  which  fills  this  end 
of  the  nave. 

In  the  side-aisles  are  scenes  from  the 
lives  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  hi 
the  S.  aisle  Saul  is  seen  about  to  per- 
secute the  Christians ;  then  follow  his 
Conversion  and  blindness,  his  Baptism, 
his  confounding  the  Jews  in  Damascus, 
his  Escape  from  that  city  in  a  basket, 
and  Peter  delivered  from  prison.  In 
the  N.  aisle  the  series  is  continued 
witli  Peter  healing  the  sick  at  the 
Beautiful  Gate,  restoring  the  palsied 
^neas,  raising  Tabitha  from  the  dead, 
meeting  Paul  on  his  way  to  Rome, 
these  two  Apostles  disputing  with 
Simon  Magus,  who  in  the  next  is  falling 
to  the  earth.  The  last  three  subjects 
illustrate    traditions   of    the    Roman 
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Churdi.  The  personal  appearance  of 
the  two  Apostles  is  well  discrimmated ; 
Paul  being  depicted  as  tall  and  thin, 
with  a  lofb^  forehead  and  bare  crown, 
while  Peter  is  represented  with  bushy 
white  hair  and  b^ud. 

In  the  semi-dome  of  the  central  apse 
is  a  hedf-length  colossal  figure  of  Our 
Sayiour  in  Greek  costume,  wiUi  an 
open  book  in  one  hand,  and  the  other 
raised  in  the  act  of  blessing.  In  a 
lower  band  sits  the  Virgin  between 
St.  Peter  and  Mary  Magdalen  on  one 
hand,  and  Si  James  and  St.  John  the 
Baptist  on  the  other.  The  figure  of 
tho  Yiigin  is  of  modem  times,  and 
occupies  the  place  where  was  originally 
a  window,  and  that  of  St.  Peter  does 
not  seem  earlier  than  the  15th  century. 
On  the  soffit  are  figures  of  the  arch- 
angels Michael  and  Gabriel.  Sound 
the  archivolt  runs  a  Latin  inscription 
in  leonine  verse.  In  tho  pavement  of 
the  apse,  on  each  side  of  the  altar,  is 
a  serpent  in  mosaic  in  a  threatening 
attitude. 

Tlie  cupola,  which  rises  to  the  height 
of  55}  ft.  from  the  pavement,  and  is 
lighted  by  8  small  windows,  is  hemi- 
si^herical,  and  rests  on  an  octagonal 
base,  formed  by  filling  the  angles  of 
the  square  below  it  with  concentric 
arches  in  corbelling,  as  at  S.  Giovanni 
degli  Eremiti.  In  the  centre  is  de- 
picted a  large  half-length  figure  of 
Our  Saviour,  book  in  hand,  and  an  in- 
scription in  Greek  around  Him ;  *•  The 
heaven  is  my  throne,  and  the  earth  my 
footstool,  saith  the  Lord,  the  ruler  over 
aU.*'  In  the  spaces  between  the  Hghts 
are  the  4  archangels  and  4  '  other 
angels;  in  the  spandrils  8  prophets; 
and  in  the  pcndentives  at  tne  angles 
Hhe  EJvangelists,  round  each  of  whom 
is  a  Latin  and  Greek  inscription.  In 
tho  interveniog  arches  are  David,  Solo- 
mon, and  2  prophets.  Below  (dl  a 
long  Greek  inscription,  which  for  half- 
way is  hardly  legible,  runs  round  the 
dome,  and  beneath  it  one  in  Latin, 
which  commences  over  the  apse.  In 
the  spandrils  of  the  arch  over  the  apse 
is  the  Annunciation;  and  over  the 
opposite  arch  the  Presentation  in  the 
Temple,  which  is  depicted  with  a 
Byzantine  dome  and  towers. 


The  rt.  or  southern  apse  oontaiiiB  i 
figure  of  St.  Paul,  and  below  hizn  St 
Anne  with*  her  daughter  the  Viiigiii 
between  St.  Philip  and  St.  Sebastian 
Over  the  apse  is  represented  the  Xa- 
tivity.  On  the  S.  wall  of  this  aialL 
are  3  bands  of  mosaics ;  in  the  uppei- 
Joseph's  Vision  and  the  Flight  int^i 
Egypt ;  in  the  middle,  tlie  Baptism  of 
Christ,  the  Transfiguration,  and  tho 
Raising  of  Lazarus;  and  in  the  lower, 
Christ  entering  Jerusalem  on  an  aaK«. 
All  these  mosaics  have  Greek  legends, 
and  appear  to  be  in  their  original  state. 

The  vault  of  the  northern  apse  con- 
tains a  half-length  of  St.  Andrew,  in- 
stead of  St.  Peter,  who  usually  oooapios: 
this  place  of  honour,  and  who,  as  the 
Bo3ral  Chapel   is   dedicated  to    him, 
particularly  claims  it  in  this  instauct.'. 
It  is  proliable,  however,  that  it  wtas 
not  originally  thus,  and  that,  on  tl^c* 
destruction  oi  the  neighbouring  church 
of  St.  Andrew  about  the  year  1500, 
when  we  know  that  its  revenues  wore 
transferred  to  this  particular  altar,  the 
figure  of  that  saint  was   substituted 
for  that  of  St  Peter,  to  whom  was 
made  over  the  altar  in  the  oppoe^'to 
apse,  which  now  bears  his  name,  ami 
a  marble  statue  of  him  by  Giamhaf- 
tUta  Bagttm  of  Palermo.    Below  St. 
Andrew  appears  Joseph  leading  the 
youthful  Siaviour,  while  St  Bainabas 
and  the    protomariyr   Stephen  stand 
one  on  each  hand.    Over  the  apse  is 
depicted  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
and  on  the  walls    of  this  lusle  aie 
figures  of  the  fiithers  of  theChimrh. 
It  will  be  observed,  with  reference  to 
the  numerous  saints  depicted  on  the 
waUs  of  this  chapel,  that  iJl  have  their 
places  in  the  hierarchy  of  heaven  dis- 
tinctly defined,  either  hy  their  drca^eK, 
or  by  the  insignia  they  bear.    Thua 
the  deacons  carry  a  pot  of  incense,  tlie 
confessors  a  book,  the  martyrs  a  crown, 
and  to  each  is  attached  his  or  her 
name,  those   in  the  choir  being  in 
Greek,  those  in  the  nave  and  aisles  iu 
Latin. 

The  chapel  or  pew  of  the  Viceroy, 
high  in  this  aiBle,  and  of  subsequent 
formation  to  the  church,  contains  sonio 
small  frescoes  illustrative  of  tho  lives 
of  St  Francis  and    St  Anthony  of 
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ftditt;  which  are  either  by  Pietro 
\  X'OfBi  in  hia  early  youth,  or  painted 
f    f  bis  pupils  from  nis  designs. 

M^it — ^In  the  rt.  aisle,  dose  to  the 

eidr,  IS  a  cmious  ambone,  or  pulpit,  of 

lithe  marble  ooyered  with  mosaics  on 

&II  skks,  save  where  a  slab  of  porphyry 

taks  their  place  beneath  the  reading- 

dbsk.    It  is  about  12  ft.  square,  and  is 

eopported  b^  4  oohimns  and  2  square 

piOars,  all  with  Corinthian-like  capitals^ 

I  gilt   The  pillars  are  of  white  marble, 

tmed  with  a  Greek  guilloche.    The  2 

<^^  oolumns  are  of  cipollino  with  the 

Xonnan  chcYTon  in  relief;  the  others 

ait-  of  beautiful  red  Seravezza  marble. 

TIhj  leading-desk  is  supported  by  a 

fpread  eagle.  By  the  side  of  this  pidpit 

u  an  ancient  canddahrum  of  white 

loaible  of  elaborate  workmanship,  about 

U  ft  high,  or  exactly  the  height  of  the 

Golunms  in  the  nave.  It  is  of  Byzantine 

fiit,  and  is  said  to  have  been  imported 

by  King  Roger  before  the  erection  of 

mis  chapel,  with  which  it  is  at  least 

<»nteniporaneou8.     It  rests  on  a  square 

base  01  4  lions  deTOuring  their  prey. 

The  slender  and  elegant  shaft  is  com- 

V^  of  belts  of  figures  alternating 

with  acanthus-leaves  of   pure  Greek 

cliaiacter.   In  the  lowest  belt  are  figures 

^  hontsmen,  lions,  and  dogs,  inter- 

r   mingled    with    vine  -  foliage,    among 

which  are  birds.     On  this  rest  4  large 

€aglea  with  open  wings;    In  an  upper 

b6lt  within  a  disk   supported  by  4 

Migels  is  the  figure  of  Our  Saviour  on 

uis  throne,  in  the  usual  attitude  of 

blesaing.     At  his  feet,  in  chasuble  and 

niitre,  a  bishop  bows  reverently  to  re- 

^ve  the  benediction— a  figure    that 

Ma  been  mistaken  for  King  Boger. 

Tnifi  scene  is  completed  by  an  angel 

^'^g  a  soul  into  tiie  presence  of  his 

^^^fiemer.     In  a  higher  belt  are  4 

oittis  of  prey,  one  of  whidi  treads  down 

u  snake  in  pursuit  of  a  dog,  and  all  are 

aeizrng  with  their  beaks  the  tails  of  4 

other  nondescript  birds  'which  stretcli 

^P  to  support  the  original  basin  of  the 

candelabnun.     To  this  height  all  is 

^je  piece  of  pure  white  marble;   but 

^Je  have  been  a«lded,  apparently  in 

^  loth  century,  4  half-nude  male 

^^^f^^  supporting  a  gilt  tazza,  which 

aow  crowns  the  whole. 


At  the  W.  end  of  the  church  stands 
the  Boyal  TJirone,  so  spacious  as  almost 
to  fill  the  nave.  It  is  of  white  maible 
raised  on  5  steps,  with  a  pediment  at 
the  back,  and  shoulders  at  the  sides, 
all  profusely  adorned  with  the  most 
beautiful  mosaics,  which  also  cover  the 
pavement.  The  decorations  of  this 
throne  present,  indeed,  the  most  exqui- 
site specimens  of  opus  GrKeanieam  in 
the  whole  diapeL  This  position  for 
the  throne  is  unique ;  its  usual  place 
is  within  the  choir  in  front  of  the  apse, 
as  at  MonreaJe  Cathedral,  but  here 
there  was  not  space  for  it  within  tlio 
narrow  limits  of  the  presbytery.  It 
has  certainly  occupied  its  present  site 
since  the  days  of  the  Aragonese  kings 
of  Sicily,  as  is  shown  by  their  arms  in 
the  mosaic  In  the  nave  are  two 
ancient  basins  for  holy  water — small 
round  bowls  of  white  marble,  adorned 
with  mosaic  work  in  chevrons,  and 
supported  by  fluted  shafts  of  porphyr}% 
which  rest  on  bases  upheld  by  4  lions 
of  marble. 

This  beautiful  chapel  was  erected  by 
Boger,  first  king  of  Sicily.  The  date 
of  its  foundation  is  not  certain,  but 
an  authentic  document  still  extant 
assniee  us  that  in  the  year  1132  it 
was  invested  with  the  privileges  of  a 
parish  church  by  the  Archbishop  and 
Chapter  of  Palermo.  Another  diploma 
mentions  its  consecration  on  28  April, 
1140,  at  which  the  clergy  of  both  the 
Gredc  and  Latin  Churches  were  pre- 
sent. It  was  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  yet, 
as  already  stated,  the  figure  of  that 
saint  does  not  now  occupy  ajprominent 
place  among  the  mosaics.  Tnese  deco- 
rations have  been  ascribed  bv  an  old 
chronicler,  Bomualdo  of  Salerno,  to 
William  I.,  Boger's  son  and  successor 
on  the  throne  of  Sicily;  but  in  the 
Greek  inscription  round  the  dome, 
now  in  great  part  illegible,  Boger 
speaks  for  himself  as  the  founder  of 
tne  church,  and  mentions  the  date  of 
1143,  which  from  the  position  of  the 
inscription  most  probably  refers  to  the 
mosaics  above  it,  and  perhaps  to  the 
rest  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  chittch. 
We  cannot  suppose  that  Boger  did 
nothing  towards  the  decorations,  or  his 
declaration  that,  in  gratitude  for  his 
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victories  and  the  throne  he  had  oh- 
tained,  he  would  miae  a  worthy  temple 
to  the  Lord,  ha^  no  meaning ;  as  amrt 
from  its  adornments  this  huiluing 
could  not  he  so  considered.  It  is 
therefore  prohahle  that,  though  Roger 
commenced  the  decorations,  he  did  not 
live  to  complete  them,  and  that  his 
successor  extended  them  over  the  nave 
and  aisles — a  view  which  is  borne  out 
by  the  uUflferenoe  of  style  observable, 
the  latter  mosaics  being  much  inferior 
to  those  at  the  E.  end,  which  resemble 
and  rival  those  in  iiie  Cathedral  of 
Cefalu,  known  to  have  been  executed 
in  the  lifetime  of  King  Boger. 

Tlie  Arabic  inscriptions  on  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  nave,  owing  to  the  gloom  of 
the  church  and  the  height  above  the 
eye,  were  not  known  to  exist  till  the 
year  1798,  when  tlie  Abbate  Moiso 
tmnscrib€xl  and  translated  theuL  They 
appear  to  liave  been  consecutive 
throughout  the  20  coffers  of  the  ceil' 
ing ;  and  if  the  characters  in  the  first 
and  last  coffers  had  not  been  oblite- 
rat^Hl  by  ill-judged  restorations,  they 
would  probably  have  indicated  the 
king  wno  decreed  the  work  and  the 
year  in  which  it  was  executed.  Morso 
found  one  of  them  to  be  almost  a  repe- 
tition of  the  iuxKription  on  the  didmatica 
or  robe  wrought  for  King  Roger  by 
the  Saracens  of  Sicilv  in  llsS,  ana 
long  shown  in  Nuremberg  as  the  robe  ' 
of  Charlemagne,  enumerating  tlie  ex- 
cellent qualities  of  the  monarch  in  the 
language  of  Oriental  hyperbole.  This 
robe  of  nonour  was  carried  to  Germany 
by  the  Emperor  Henry  VI.  along  with 
IdO  loads  of  treasure  from  the  palace 
of  Palermo,  and  was  subsequently  used 
as  their  coronation  robe  by  the  emperors 
of  Germany,  being  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Nuremberg  (Udmaiica,  as  the 
imperial  regalia  were  formerly  kept  in 
that  town. 

There  arc  various  other  inscriptions 
in  the  chapel,  chiefly  recording  the 
dates  of  its  restorations.  On  the  cor- 
nice on  the  N.  side  of  the  nave  you 
read  the  date  of  11 30,  in  Latm.  Over 
the  door  at  the  W.  end  of  the  N.  aisle 
is  a  mosaic  inscription  in  rhyming 
Jicxamctera,  recordii.  that  in  the  year 
1340  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Peter  IL  of 


Aragon,  "repaired,  altered,  and  ro 
newed "  the  mosaics.  On  the  wall  o 
the  same  aisle  is  the  date  of  1460,  in 
the  reign  of  King  John  of  Aragon.  An 
inscription  on  the  same  wall  states  thai 
the  temple  was  repaired  in  1462,  aiid 
another  in  the  S.  aisle  that  the  mosaic 
was  restored  in  1463.  In  the  navfr 
is  an  inscription  of  1478,  in  the  S. 
aisle  one  of  1482;  and  in  the  N.  aL»lo 
you  perceive  the  date  of  1499,  when 
Ferdinand  could  boast  of  adding  Gra- 
nada to  his  dommions.  Other  inscrip- 
tions mention  repairs  effected  under  thi> 
Bourbons  during  the  reigns  of  Philip 
v.,  Charles  III.,  and  Ferdinand  I. 

Crypt. — A  flight  of  steps  beneath 
the  pulpit  leads  down  to  tne  cr\'pt,  a 
cliapel  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  ja- 
lace,  which  corresponds  in  plan  with  a 
section  of  the  chapel  above  it,  having  S 
similar  apses,  and  pouitcd  arches  sup- 
ported on  heavy  piers.  It  must  also  rx' 
of  Norman  date,  and  contemporary  with 
the  royal  chaiiel,  though  treiditioir 
makes  it  of  much  higher  antiquity  ami 
asserts  that  St.  Peter  preached  here  to 
the  early  converts  on  his  way  from 
Africa  to  Bome.    The  altarpiecc  is  n 

Sretty  oil-painting  of  the  Madonna 
elle  Grazie,  by  an  unknown  hand. 
In  an  opposite  chapel  is  a  large  cruci- 
fix of  wood,  which  was  formerly  in  the 
Inquisition,  and  now  attracts  crowds  oi 
the  devout  every  Friday  in  March.  lu 
this  crypt  the  canons  of  the  chapel  werL-^ 
formerly  interred,  and  here  also  are  de- 
posited the  remains  of  two  nccroys. 
Prince  Emanuel  Filibert  of  Savoy,  who 
died  of  the  plague  in  1624,  and  tlu* 
Marquis  of  Castel  Bodrigo,  who  died  in 
1G77. 

The  S.  door  of  the  Cappella  Palatina- 
is  of  walnut-wood,  decorated  with  ara- 
besque carvings  of  modem  date,  lu 
tlie  central  compartments  are  small 
reliefs  representing  the  Calling  of  Peter 
and  James,  and  Christ  deUvering  the 
kevs  to  Peter. 

The  portico  has  6  arches  of  uueqiial 
span,  stilted  and  pointed,  resting  on 
7  granite  columns  of  different  sizes, 
with  Corinthian  or  Nonnan  capitals 
and  Attic  basics.  An  inscri]>tion  Im'K- 
records  that  Juan  Sanchez,  wlio  wa;* 
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(^uit  to  the  chapel  under  Ferdinand 
irCfttliolic,  in  1506  covered  the  walla 
•/the  portico  with  mosaics  in  imita- 
s «  of  the  interior.  His  work  falling 
ina)  decay,  the  pieecnt  mosaics  were 
put  up  in  1800,  when  Ferdinand  I. 
na  in  Sicily,  by  Santo  Cardini,  who 
^<(k  37  years  to  complete  them.  They 
Rfresent  the  Deatli  of  Absalom,  David 
■«riaming  over  his  Son  and  pardoning 
Sbjmei;  also  the  Genius  of  Palermo 
<a|^Tting  a  medallion  with  the  por- 
traits of  Ferdinand  I.  and  his  queen ; 
ad  exhibit  much  bad  taste  and  worse 
«kft^nn^.  At  one  end  is  King  Roger 
li&oding  to  Simon,  the  Cantor  of  the 
cbflpel,  tlie  diploma  of  foundation  in 
lUO.  Inacriptions  and  reliefs  comme- 
uoiste  the  marriage  of  two  daughters  of 
Ferdinand  L — ^Biaria  Cristina  to  Carlo 
YeUce  of  Savoy  in  1807 ;  and  Maria 
Amalia  to  Louis  Fhilinpe  in  1809; 
and  the  baptism  of  Ferdinand  II.,  the 
^  ao^ereien  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  in 
1810. 

On  the  waU  to  the  1.  of  the  portico 
^Tsaerieda  stone  with  an  inscription 
in  three  languages,  Latin,  Greek,  and 
AiBhic,  which  records  that  "  the  mag- 
inficent  Lord  and  King  Roger  "  set  up 
a  clock  in  the  year  1142,  a  period  when 
&Tich  pieces  of  mechanism  were  great 
wtities. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  there  were 
ftrigioally  porticoes  on  the  W.  and  N. 
tides  of  the  chapel ;  indeed  traces  of 
iflich  exist  on  the  W.  in  some  small 
pointed  arches  in  certain  chambers  over 
tVie  otitfi-gacristy.     The  2  doors  which 
now  open  in  this  wall  of  the  chittch 
ftre  but   miniatures  of  the    original 
eTvtnujces,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  an- 
cient doorposts   and   lintels,  adorned 
vith  acanthus-leaves,  stUl  visible  from 
^V\e  outAide.    It  is  probable  also  that 
^  portico  was  flanKed  with  at  least 
one  campanile,   for    a    bell-tower    is 
?»a\aoned  by  Ugo  Falcando  fna  exist- 
^  in  the   palace    in  the  reign   of 
Wflliain  I.     *^ 

■^pining  the  chapl  to  the  W.  is 
the  sacristy,  from  which  you  enter  the 
-^^hio,  whose  door  of  iron  curiously 
^wted,  and  once  gilt,  but  now  painted, 
w  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  of  very  early 
'"tc,  and  origuially  formed  the  grating 


to  the  window  in  the  central  apse,  now 
blocked  up.  Here  are  carefully  pre- 
served sundry  original  doctunents  re- 
lating to  the  chapel,  some  as  early  as 
the  time  of  its  founder.  Tlie  earliest 
deeds  are  in  Greek,  or  in  both  Greek  and 
Aiabic ;  but  from  the  time  of  the  Em- 
peror Frederick  II.  they  are  in  Latin. 
Tlie  most  curious  \b  the  act  of  consecra- 
tion, dated  1140,  wliich  is  written  in 
letters  of  gold  on  puri)le  silk,  exactly 
after  the  manner  of  the  edicts  of  the 
Byzantine  emperors,  to  imitate  whom 
in  all  royal  usages  ap])eani  to  have  been 
the  aim  of  the  Norman  kings  of  Sicily. 

Ascending  to  tlie  upjx^r  story,  you 
enter  the  ScJa  de*  Vieere,  which  has  its 
walls  covered  with  full-length  {portraits 
of  the  viceroys  of  Sicily,  from  D.  Hcr- 
nan  de  Acufia,  in  1488,  downwardis 
painted  in  panels  let  into  the  walls. 
The  earlier  ones  weit)  copie<l  from 
original  portraits  in  1680,  by  order  of 
the  Count  of  Santo  Stefano,  who  com- 
menced the  gallerj'.  Some  were  de- 
stroyed in  1848,  others  have  been  re- 
stored. From  this  room  you  ent(>r  the 
Sola  de  Venti,  a  square  hall,  of  Nor- 
man architecture,  lighted  by  a  lofty 
lantern  resting  on  4  columns,  with 
pointed  aiches,  and  liaving  its  walls 
covered  with  shabby  painted  imitations 
of  mosaics.  This  is  within  the  ancient 
Torre  di  Santa  Ninfa,  as  is  also  the  ad- 
joining chamber,  called 

Sola  Normanna,  a  square  hall,  of 
smaller  size  tlian  the  last,  whose 
walls  and  coved  ceiling  are  iucrusted 
with  mosaics,  which,  though  in  many 
parts  restored,  are  substantially  the 
same  as  in  the  days  of  William  I.  The 
floor  is  tesselated,  in  imitation  of  the 
original  pavement.  To  the  height  ot 
12ft.  the  walls  are  lined  with  slal^s  of 
white  marble,  above  which  and  in  the 
comers  are  columns  of  dappled  mar- 
ble with  corrupt  Corinthian  capitals. 
Above  this,  all  is  mosaic-work.  First 
a  zigzag  in  various  colours,  then  men 
and  animals  on  a  gold  ground  in  two 
bands.  Peacocks  on  every  wall  make 
a  brilliant  display  of  colour,  and  to- 
gether with  swans,  ducks,  lions,  and 
feopards,  all  in  pairs,  are  depicted  nmid 
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groves  of  palms,  bananas,  and  orange- 
trees  laden  with  fruit.  The  upper  bsjid 
contains  huntsmen  shooting  stags,  and 
a  pair  of  centaurs  attacking  each  other 
with  drawn  bows.  In  the  centre  of  the 
ceiling  the  crowned  eagle  of  Suabia, 
seizing  a  rabbit,  shows  that  repairs 
must  have  been  efiected  under  that 
dynasty.  It  is  surrounded  by  lions 
and  griffins  in  medallions,  and  the 
spaces  are  filled  in  with  arabesques 
and  scroll  foliage.  The  animals  in  these 
mosaics  are  drawn  with  some  truth  and 
character,  but  to  pronounce  on  the 
oixler  and  genus  of  most  of  the  trees 
would  puzzle  a  Lindley  or  a  Hooker. 
The  E.  and  W.  walls  have  suffered  less 
than  the  rest,  and  show  mosaics  of  a 
primitive  period;  but  those  on  the  S. 
wall,  as  well  as  on  the  arches  in  the 
N.  and  on  the  ceiling  itself,  have  been 
almost  entirely  restored.  From  this 
small  apartment  some  idea  may  be 
tbrmed  of  the  eplendour  and  magni- 
ficence of  this  palace  in  ancient  times, 
of  which  the  old  chroniclers  speak  in 
glowing  terms.  The  whole,  like  the 
Gappelm  Palatina,  proves  how  tho  art 
existing  in  Sicily  at  Uie  time  of  the 
Norman  invasion  triumphed  over  that 
introduced  by  the  conquerors;  and  it 
also  bears  out  the  descriptions  that  have 
come  down  to  us  of  the  sti'angely  Ori- 
ental habits  and  luxury  which  were 
indulged  in  by  the  descendants  of  the 
stem  Coimt  Roger. 

From  this  hall  you  enter  the  Sola 
ilel  Pafiamento,  a  large  saloon  hung 
with  crimson  damask,  fiuuishcd  a  la 
Louis  XIV.,  and  with  ceiling  frescoed 
by  Giuseppe  Velasquez  of  Palermo. 
Tliis  leads  into  a  still  larger  saloon, 
called  the  Gallery,  or  Sola  deW  Udi- 
enzOj  the  royal  reception-room,  adorned 
with  arabcaaues  in  relief  and  with 
frescoes.  The  ceiling  originally  bore 
scenes  illustrative  of  the  arrival  of 
Peter  of  Aragon  in  Sicily  and  of  his 
coronation,  painted  in  1680 ;  but  these 
have  'given  place  to  wretched  frescoes 
by  Patricola,  Fatania,  and  Riolo,  Here, 
till  1848,  were  two  bronze  rams  of 
Greek  art,  brought  from  Onstantinople 
in  the  1 1th  century  by  George  Maniaces, 
the  Byzantine  general,  and  set  over  the 
gates  of  the  castle  at  Syracuse,  where. 


turning  on  pivots,  they  served  to  inclf 
cate  the  direction  of  the  wind,  ^'hicl] 
entering  their  noouths  is  said  to  have 
made  a  noise  like  the  bleating  of  tlic 
animaL    Both  were  thrown  from  tlit3 
windows  of  this  palace  by  the  mob  in 
1848;  one  was  aashed  to  atoms;  tlio 
other  escaped  with  the  loss  of  leg,  car« 
and  tail,  and  has  been  clumsily  restored. 
The  animal    is  reclining  in  a    most 
natural  attitude,  with  his  forefoot  bent 
beneath  him,  and  head  raised  in  the  act 
of  bleating.    They  tell  you  it  was  made 
by  Archimedes,  to  whom  everything' 
wonderful  at  Syracuse  is  ascribed,  but 
it  is  of  the  low  empire  and  of  Byzantine 
art.     These  lams  were  considered  of 
such  value  as  to  be  accepted  by  Giovanni 
Yentimigliai  marquis  of  Geraci,  in  1448, 
as  a  recompence  for   his   services  to 
Alphonso  king  of  Aragon  and  Sicily, 
in  naving  muiniered  20  nobles  of  Syra- 
cuse, chiefi}  of  a  partv  in  opposition  to 
the  king,  whom  he  had  tr^cheroiisly 
decoyed  to  a  banquet.    On  his  death 
they  were  placed  as  monuments  on  his 
tomb ;  but  his  grandson  having  taken 
arms  agamst  the  royal  authority,  his 
projperty  was  confiscated  to  the  crown, 
and  the  rams  were  sent  to  Palermo, 
where  thoy  were  first  placed  in  the 
Palazzo  de'  Tribunali,  then  removed, 
with  the  viceregal  residence,  to  the 
Castellamare,  and  subsequently  to  this 
palace.    The  suite  of  apartments  used 
by  royalty  when  visiting  Palermo  is  on 
this  floor,  and  is  shown  to  strangers. 

On  the  summit  of  the  Nonnan  tower 
is  the  Ohservaiory,  or  Specola  Adrono- 
micct,  which  is  elevated  247  Eng.  fl. 
above  the  sea,  and  commands  a  magni- 
ficent view  of  the  town,  the  bay,  and 
the  Ck)nca  d'  Oro.    This  observatory, 
erected  in  1791,  ranks  among  the  first 
in  Europe  for  the  excellence  of  its  astro- 
nomical instruments,  among  which  a 
**  circle  "  by  Bamsden  has  much  cele- 
brity.   It  was  with  this  instnuuent  that 
the  Padre  Giuseppe  Piazzi  was  enabled 
to  add  largely  to  the  amount  of  astro- 
nomical science';  and  here,  in  1801,  lie 
disoovered  the  planet  Geres.    The  Ob- 
servatory is  now  under  the  direction  of 
Plx)fes8or  Bagona.     The  ceiling  of  a 
room  in  this  part  of  the  palace  preaer^'es 
a  portion  of  Saracenic  fretwork,  like  that 
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« tbe  roof  of  the  Cappella  Palatina. 
'In  a  lumber-room  of  the  palace  is  still 
t  be  seen  a  sqoare  ivooden  door  with 
jHtlj-fflOulded  ponela,  which  are  filled 
fith  a&  elabomteiy-entwining  Saracenic 
&>trer.  This  door  is  believed  to  have 
ritiaged  to  the  Noiman  apartments." 

Pakaso  Senatorio  (k).— The  Town- 
yi,  in  the  Piazza  Pretoria^  was  founded 
A  early  as  1800  by  Freiderick  II.  of 
iragon,  but  not  completed  till  1470. 
It  has  aabeeqnently  been  repaired  and 
altered  so  as  to  have  lost  aU  traces  of 
tbe  aatiquity  it  con  boast.  It  is  a  quad- 
raogokr  pile,  having  a  fEi^ade  and  an 
entianoe  on  each  side,  and  a  square 
cooit  in  the  centre.  The  principal  front 
Itiob  on  the  Piazza  Pretoria^  and  bears 
sundry  inscriptions  commemorative  of 
tbe  coronation  of  Y ittor  Amedeo  Dnkc 
nf  Sa?oy,  and  his  wife  Anna  Amelia^  as 
King  and  Qneen  of  Sicily,  in  1713,  and 
of  that  of  Charles  Bom-bon,  In&nte  of 
Spain,  in  1735.  Over  all  is  a  marble 
istatue  of  Santa  Boscdia,  protectress  of 
the  city  and  senate  of  Palermo. 

The  door  leadiog  into  the  court  shows 
noeh  ornament    and   bad    taste,  for 
which  it  is  indebted  to  Charles  II.,  who 
^idefaed  it  in  1691,  and  had  much  better 
haTe  left  it  alone.     The  court  has  a 
coloDsade  on  two  aides,  and  a  fountain 
on  the  third,  over  which  stand  two 
aocieDt  statues  of  marble.    Over  the  E. 
door  is  inscribed,  **  Pax  huio  domui  I " 
and  a  sentinel  mounts  guard  to  enforce 
the  benediction.    In  the  vestibule  are 
24  ancient  inscriptions,  one  in  Greek, 
the  rest  in  Latin,  most  of  the  time  of 
^larcus  Aurelins  and  Septimius  Severus, 
hnt  one  as    late  as  Biodetian,  and 
(mother  as  early  as  Claudius.    At  the 
^ooi  o(  the  red  marble  staircase  is  an 
ancient  cippus,  with   an   apocryphal 
I^ttln  inscription ;  and  higher  up,  on  a 
^^-^oliunn  of  porphjrry,  is  a  marble 
<^^ft^  ai  the  Genius  of  Palermo,  as  a 
bearded  king  sitting  in  a  marble  conch, 
sM  holding  a  musa  which  bites  his 
^xie(m.    Bound  the  conch  is  inscribed, 
"Panormns  oonc&  aureH  sues  devorat, 
«tos»  irntrit."    In  the  great  haU  on 
^  upper  floor  is  a  velyet-covered  chest 
in  which  the  privileges  of  tb^  city  are 


preseryed.  Here  meets  the  essence  of 
Palermitan  wisdom  in  the  persons  of  the 
Pmtor  and  Senate ;  here  the  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  holds  its  sittings ; 
and  here  concerts  are  occasionally  held 
for  the  assistance  of  public  charities,  in 
which  the  highest  ladies  in  the  laud 
take  a  prominent  part 

Spedale  Grande  (a),  in  the  Piazza 
Beale.  This  grand  old  building  was 
originally  the  palace  of  Matteo  SolafEaii, 
Count  of  Ademb,  who  erected  it  in  1 330, 
as  is  recorded  on  a  tablet  over  the  S. 
door,  in  Leonine  hexameters : — 

*  Annls  millttils  ter  oentnm  ter  quoqne  donis 
Hoc  MatheuB  egit  de  Sclafanl  nomine  fecit." 

Fazello  relates  that  Matteo,  envious  of 
the  grand  palaoe  that  Manfi^  Chiara- 
monte  had  erected  in  the  Kolsa  (now 
Palazzo  de'  Tribunali),  boasted  that 
within  one  year  ho  would  build  a  palace 
of  such  enormous  size  that  it  would 
hold  Manfred's  within  its  comi,  and  he 
kept  his  word.  This  ftEict,  remarks 
Fazello,  iirom  the  incredible  size  of  the 
building,  would  excee<l  all  belief,  wero 
it  not  recorded  on  a  tablet  over  the  E. 
gate:— 

"  Felix  Matthens  Sclafanis  memoria  dlgnus, 
Fabricam   banc  fedt  nobilem,  plus,  atqno 

benignus. 
Ut  ne  mirerls  modico  tarn  tempore  factam, 
Vix  annus  floxerat,  qnom  cemls  ita  per- 
actam." 

In  1440  the  Senate  purchased  it  of 
Viscount  Gagliano,  into  whose  hands 
it  had  Mien,  for  150  ounces— a  most 
peltry  sum  for  the  largest  private 
palace  in  Palermo— and  converted  it 
into  a  hospital  for  the  sick  and  poor 
of  the  city.  Thus  it  remained  until  a 
few  years  since,  when  it  was  turned 
into  barracka 

It  is  a  massive,  quadrangular  pile, 
originally  with  a  doorway  in  each  fiK>nt, 
but  is  now  only  to  be  entered  from  the 
Piazza  Beale.  This  front  has  been 
modernised,  but  the  other  sides  retain, 
in  part,  their  ancient  decorations,  which, 
however,  have  been  much  mutilated  of 
lato,  so  that  those  who  knew  the  palace 
only  ten  years  ago  would  scarcely  re- 
cognise iV  It  had  three  stories.  In  the 
lower  are,  or  were,  small  trefoU  windows, 
I  for  few  tiuces  of  them  remain.     The 
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second  has  round-headed  arches  inter- 
lacing in  tlie  Nonuaii  style,  hut  flat, 
and  bonded  black  and  white,  each  arch 
below  the  intersection  having  a  double 
pointed  light  separated -by  a  slender 
marble  shc^  witli  a  circular  light  above 
it  filled  with  tracery.  Tlic  tliird  story 
has  pointed  windows  with  double  lights, 
without  a  dominant  ardi.  All  this 
decoration  is  perfectly  flat,  without 
mouldings,  and  very  imlike  the  contem- 
porary architecture  of  the  N.  of  Europe ; 
this  unrelieved  ornamentation  showing 
how  strong  wns  still  the  Saracenic  in- 
fluence at  that  period.  The  door  in 
the  S.  front,  however,  has  mouldings 
in  relief,  the  acanthus-leaf  on  the  label, 
and  ihe  trefoil  ardi  in  the  hood, 
with  the  device  of  the  Sclafiini  fiunily, 
two  ostriches  facing  each  other,  often 
repeated.  Tlie  door  within  the  N.  ves- 
tibule, with  a  pointed  arch  of  three 
orders  zesting  on  shafts  with  foliated 
capitals,  shows  in  its  projecting  mould- 
ings more  of  a  northern  character.  Tt 
is  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  the 
appearance  in  Sicily  of  the  pointed 
style  of  the  North ;  but  this  must  bo  a 
centmy  later  than  the  }}alace,  and  must 
liave  been  erected  by  Alfonso  the  Mag- 
nanimous when  he  constructed  the 
adjoining  chapel  in  1433.  It  is  now 
blocked  up. 

Tlie  spacious  court  within  the  build- 
ing is  surrounded  with  a  Konian-Doric 
ai-oade  on  the  ground-floor,  and  a  cor- 
ridor of  pointed  arches  above.  Beneath 
the  lower  arcade  are  two  fresco-paint- 
ings of  high  interest.  On  the  southern 
wall  is  a  large  fresco  by  Antonio  Crei- 
cenzio  and  his  brothers,  Palermitan 
artists  who  flourished  about  the  middle 
of  the  15th  century.  It  represents  the 
Triumph  of  Death.  The  king  of  terrors, 
OS  a  skeleton  with  bow  in  hand,  is 
riding  down  a  crowd  of  both  sexes,  who 
are  vainly  flying  before  him,  while 
popes,  bishops,  and  kings,  tmnsfixcd 
with  his  arrows,  lie  prostrate  in  the 
foreground.  Some  destined  to  become 
his  victims  are  pursuing  their  customary 
avocations,  unconscious  of  his  approach, 
while  others,  chiefly  monks  and  nuns, 
are  gazing  at  him  with  more  astonisli- 
ment  than  alarm.  "  The  artists  must 
be  considered  superior  to  many  of  their 


day  in  richness  of  fiemcy,  taste  iu  com 
position,  variety  of  attitudes  and  oomu 
tenances,  and  extreme  carefulness." — 
Gallo.  There  was  a  companion  frof^< 
of  the  Universal  Judgment  by  the  ^aiu^i 
liands,  of  which  not  a  trace  now  exiijt>^ 
as  it  was  utterly  destroyed  to  make  vrny 
for  a  staii-oase,  but  of  which  Giaconi<-i 
del  Duca,  a  Palermitan  sculptor  rikI 
pupil  of  Buonarotti,  used  to  say,  "If 
Michaelangelo,  my  master,  had  cvt*r 
visited  Palermo,  I  should  affirm  witli 
certainty  that  he  had  copied  precisely 
from  this  picture  the  entire  composition 
of  his  Last  Judgment  in  the  Bii>tiiu* 
Chapel  at  Rome!'* 

On  the  opposite  wall  of  the  coari  is 
an   immense  fresro  by  Pietro  N(/ref7t\ 
representing  Paradise,  painted  in  1634, 
and  the  oi^y  known  woric  of  his  oti 
which  he  inscribed  both  his  name  and 
the  date,  whence  it  has  been  iuferretl 
that  this  alone  he  felt  to   be    tnilj 
worthy  of  his  i)eneil.    In  it  he  sought 
to    siupess   the  two   frescoes  already 
described,  a  ta.sk  easy  enough  as  n>- 
garded  drawing  and  colouring,  but  dc^ 
manding  all  the  efforts  of  his  genius 
with    respect    to    composition,      llic; 
fresco    lias   been   greatly  injmied    by 
damp  and  neglect,  so  that  half  of  it 
has  perished,  or  is  only  to  be  traced 
in  parts  by  the  outlines  of  the  figures. 
The  portion  that  remains  is  protected 
by  an  iron  grating.      The  scene  ru- 
presents     the    reception     of    blessed 
souls  into  Paradise.     **0n  the  ].,  in 
the    lower   part   of   the   picture,  aro 
angels  embracing  and  tenderly  mismg 
up  certain  of  these  souls,  repreHcutcd 
as  naked  figures,  who  in  their  atti- 
tudes and  countenances  express  their 
eagerness  to  enjoy  the  presence  of  the 
Deity.    A  little  higher  up  is  seen  the 
celestial    court  gathered   in  beautiful 
groups.    Towards  the  centre  is  Loj'ola, 
with  other  &thers  of  the  Church ;  and 
to  the  rt.   Moses,  the  Apostles,  and 
the  Evangelists,  in  various  attitudes. 
Hardly  a  trace  of  these  figures  is  now 
visible ;    but  frt>m  an   old   sketch  of 
them    in   my  possession    there  must 
have  been  great  l)rauty,  character,  and 
variety  in  the  old  men*s  heads.    In 
the  upper  peit  is  the  Trinity  in  the 
midst  of  angels  and  cherubim.    The 
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Welti,  standing  up  and  holding  his 
los,  is  in  the  act  of  reoeiving  a  soul 
;ff9ented  to  him  by  the  Yiigin  and 
jsats  RoHalia,  Santa  OUva,  Santa 
Xm£i,  Santa  Cristina,  and  other 
flintly  viigina  of  Palermo,  have  earh 
i  ioal  by  her  aide,  affectionately  em- 
^ndng  it»  and  seeking  to  obtain  for  it 
«ms  to  the  Divine  presence.  Nothing 
:q  rainting  can  be  imagined  more 
splendid,  more  grand,  and  more  varied 
aa  a  representation  of  Paradise." — 
OnBo.  Many  of  these  figures  had  al- 
iiMMt  disappearedL  tiiough  the  Virgin 
u)d  ihe  angels  around  her  retained 
tlidr  oc^ur,  and  gave  some  idea  of 
(be  beaaty  of  the  rest  of  the  fresco, 
V«Coire  the  oonversion  of  the  hospital 
into  barracks  a  few  years  since;  but 
Qfw,  alas!  so  little  care  is  taken  of 
ut^xcasores    in    Sicily,  this  glorious 

f  fresco  is  almost  invisible,  being  lost 
inider  a  coating  of  soot  fhun  tluB  bar- 

1  wckAdichen,  which  has  been  esta- 
bli:ihed  under  the  arcade,  and  at  a  bhort 

I  disitanoe  from  the  fresco.  Crescenzio's 
^icflco  oppotdte  has  been  greatly  in- 
jund  mmi  the   same  cause.      Fortu- 

{  nately  some  reoosd  of  Novelli's  has 
Wn  preserved  in  a  copy  in  oil  made 
by  Giuseppe  Velasquez  wlien  it  was 

f     in  better  condition,  which  is  now  to 

.  ^  Ken  in  the  gallery  of  the  Boyal 
Imveisity  in  this  city. 

Polotto  de    Tribunali  (k  ,  in  the 

Piazza  Marina,  is  a  lofty  square  pile 

of  Siculo-Xorman  architecture,  with  a 

We  oQfurt  in    Uie    centre— a   grand 

and  massive   structure  worthy  of  a 

i     great  fisudal  lord,  and  of  the  times 

"When  every  man's  house  was»  not  of 

right,  but  of  necessity,  his  castle.    It 

18  ooostructed  of  regular  ashlar  ma- 

«w^,aud  has  two  lofty  stories  origin- 

^7  crowned  with  a  Saracenic  parapet, 

of  which  some  traces  remain ;  a  battle- 

^''^^i^i'^  tower  rises  into  a  third  story 

at  one  angle.    Morso,  the  local  anti- 

<l^ry,  pronounces  it  to  have  been  a 

^6*^  of  the  IHfoslem  princes,  which 

jf  leoorded  by  Edrisi,  the  Nubian,  to 

bAve  stood  in  the  suburb  of  Khalesa, 

^^fi^itbe  entrance  from  the  sea  to  the 

•Mthern  port.    But  the  pteeent  buUd- 

uig,  wbich  was  anciently  knova  by 


the  name  of  Chterh  or  SteriOj  was 
commenced,  it  may  be  on  the  founda- 
tions of  that  palace,  by  Manfred  Cliia- 
ramonte,  Count  of  Modica,  in  the  yt  ar 
1307,  as  we  learn  from  an  inscription, 
and  probably  finishwl  in  1320,  the 
date  tliat  Fazello  asnigns  to  its  con- 
struction. It  was  not  long  enjoyed  by 
that  family,  for  when  in  1392  Andrea 
Chiaramonte  revolted  against  King 
Martin,  and  was  believed  in  the 
piazza  beneath  its  walls,  the  palace 
was  forfeited  to  the  Grown,  and  >Iartin 
made  it  his  own  residence,  assigning 
certain  lialls  to  the  legal  tribunals 
which  had  previously  teen  held  in 
the  Gostellamare.  Here,  in  1412,  the 
beautiful  Bianca  of  Navarre,  Martin's 
widow,  was  nearly  surprised  by  Ber- 
nardo Cabrera,  the  ambitious  Catalan 
noble,  who  aspdred  at  once  to  her  hand 
and  the  throne  of  Sicily.  His  suit 
beiog  rejected  by  her  ^itii  disdain,  he 
resolved  to  possess  himself  by  force 
both  of  her  person  and  of  the  crown,  and 
entering  Palermo  suddenly  one  wintt-r's 
night,  he  hastened  to  attack  the  Oste- 
rio,  maJcing  sure  of  his  prey.  But  the 
fair  Queen  had  been  apprised  of  hor 
danger  just  in  time,  and,  escaping  witli 
her  ladies  to  the  shore,  rushed  into  the 
sea,  and  stood  shivering  in  her  night- 
dress till  she  was  taken  on  boanl  n 
galley,  which  conveyed  her  to  tlie 
Castle  of  Solanto.  Bernardo  rushed  to 
her  room,  to  find  her  gone,  when  ex- 
claiming, **The  partridge  has  flown, 
but  I  will  enjoy  her  nest ! "  he  threw 
himself  into  her  yet  warm  bed,  and 
gave  way  to  a  thoiisAnd  extravagances 
prompted  by  baffled  lust  and  ambition. 
This  continued  to  be  used  as  the  royal 
palace  by  the  viceroys  of  Sicily  until 
the  year  1517,  when,  during  the  dis- 
turbances that  prevailed  in  Sicily  on 
the  death  of  Fenlinand  the  Catholic,  it 
was  attacked  by  the  conspirators  under 
Luca  Squarcialupo,  and  the  viceroy 
Pignatelti,  Duke  of  Monteleone,  was 
taken  prisoner.  On  the  suppression  of 
these  troubles,  Pignatelli,  not  consider- 
ing it  sufficiently  secure,  removed  the 
viceregal  residence  to  the  CasteUamare, 
and  established  the  Dogana  in  the 
palace,  where  it  remains  to  this  day. 
The  courts  of  law  being  transferred  in 
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1595  to  the  old  "Vicaria.  and  three  years 
after  to  the  Palazzo  Beale,  this  huild- 
ing  was  in  1600  converted  into  the 
Inquifiition.     The  most  horrible  pri- 
sons it  contained  were  in  the  tower 
near  the  clock,  where  Philip  III.  con- 
signed those  guilty  of  sacrilege.    On 
27th  March,  1782,  the  Holy  Office  was 
suppressed  by  the  viceroy  Caraccioli, 
who  entered  the   hall  in  state,  and 
ordered   the   prisoners  to  be   set   at 
liberty.     The  iron  cages   containing 
hnman  skulls  were  taken  down  and 
split   asunder.      The    archives   were 
ordered  to  be  burnt,  and  their  ashes  to 
be  scattered  to  the  wind,  in  order  that 
every  trace  of  this  odious  institution 
might  be  blott«i  out  of  memory.    So 
strictly  was  this  order  enforced,  that, 
out  of  an  immense  mass  of  papers  and 
parchments,  one  single  volume  only  of 
records  escaped  the  flames.     It  1799 
the  tribunals  were  re-established  with- 
in the  '^n^Jls  of  this  building. 

The    original    entrance    from    the 
Piazza  has  been  modernised.    In  the 
story  above  it  are   4   large   pointed 
windows  without  mouldings,  but  with 
flat    sinkings   adorned    with    mosaic- 
work  of  black  and  red  stone  in  Sara- 
cenesque  patterns.    Each  front  appears 
to  have  had  similar  windows.    They 
are  divided  into  two  or  three  lights  by 
marble  colunms,  and   the    ardies   of 
these  lights  are  also  mosaicked.     A 
string-course    of    similar   work    runs 
round   the   building,  connectiug    the 
abaci ;  and  beneath  the  windows  is  a 
moulding  with  tiie  Norman  dog-tooth. 
In  the  tower  the  Ughts  are  divided  by 
twisted  shafts.    The  court  in  the  in- 
terior is  surrounded  by  a  double  ar- 
cade, the  lower  of  two,  the  upper  of 
three    pointed    arches  on   each    side, 
resting  on  marble  columns  with  rudely 
foliat^  capitals.    On  the  ground  floor 
h  the  Bogana  of  Palermo.    The  en- 
trance to  tne  upper  floor  is  by  a  stair- 
case from  the  yard  to  the  N.    Here 
the  Grand  Criminal  and  Civil  Courts, 
and  tlic  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  hold 
their   sittings.      Tlie   ceiling   of  the 
ante-chamber  to  tlie  Grand  Criminal 
Court   is   of  wood,  quaintly  painted, 
and  bears  date  1380.    In  the  attic  arc 
the  archives  of  the  severel  courts. 


The  Museum. 

Regia  Univermta  dcgli  SludJ  (a), 
the  Strada  Nuova,  a  large  grey  pile 
small  architectural  pretensions,  erected 
by  Ferdinand  I.  in  1806.    It  has  4.4r 
professorships,  and  possesses  the  power 
of  conferring  degrees  in  theology,  phi- 
losophy, jurisprudence,  medicine,  tm<JL 
the  fine  arts.     Besides  a  library   o£" 
nearly  80,000  volumes,  it  contains    n. 
museum  of  antiquities,   a  gallery    of 
pictures,  a  collection  of  natural  historjr, 
and  a  fine  anatomical  theatre,  when? 
are  preserved  representations  in  wslx. 
of  all  parts  of  Uie  human  frame,  pre- 
pared by  Ferreri  of  Florence,  althovgli 
the  art  owes  its  origin  to  Zumbo,   a 
Sicilian.    The  portico  at  the  entrance 
leads  into  a  court,  surrounded  by  an 
arcade.    Hero  are  the  schools  and  the 
chemical  laboratory,  and  here  is  also 
the 

Collection  op  Ancient  Scxxp- 
TL'RE. — This  is  open  daily,  save  on 
Sundays  and  festes,  from  8  a.m.  to 
2  P.M. '  The  custode  is  to  be  found  in 
the  picture-gallery. 

First  Boom. — This  small  chajnber 
used  to  contain  a  nimiber  of  architec- 
tural and  sculptural  fragments  from 
the  sites  of  ancient  Greek  cities  in 
Sicily,  but  few  of  these  interesting  relics 
now  remain,  having  been  removed  to 
make  way  for  small  statues  and  reliefs, 
chiefly  of  Roman  art,  from  the  collection 
of  Baron  Astuti  of  Noto,  recently  pur- 
chased by  the  Government.  There  is 
no  catalogue  to  assist  the  visitor ;  bnt 
tlie  objects  are  brought  within  so  small 
a  compass,  that  it  will  not  be  difficult 
for  him  to  find  them  as  we  point  them 
out— beginning  witli  the  L  wall.  A 
large  stone  sarcophagus,  bearing  a 
Greek  inscription  of  the  low  empire; 
from  the  Museo  Astuti.  Above  it  is  a 
relief  representiog  a  sacrifice;  from 
Tyndaris ;  with  several  small  r^efe,  or 
fragments  of  such,  from  different  sites, 
some  with  inscriptions,  among  which 
one  with  a  Gre^ok  inscription  of  several 
linos  is  from  Athens.  A  sitting  figure  of 
Isis,  of  coarse  yellow  tufa,  and  in  aver}- 
archaic  style  of  art — &omS(^uuto.  The 
attitude  is  stiff  in  the  extreme,  as  in 
also  the  dmpery  which  covers  the  fig^ure 
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^<D  Dock  to  ankles,  and  is  arranged  in 
Sfdl  r^^nlar  folds.    The  chair  in  which 
she  sts  has  arms  carved  in  the  shape 
o{*  winged  Bphinzes,  which  have  loBt 
tik-ir  heads;    thej  have   the    unique 
kunne  of  bein^  draped  to  their  paws. 
it  the  back  of  the  Sigxure  is  a  cavity 
lii^  enough  to  receive  the  upper  part 
cf  a  man,  and  probably  to  enaole  him 
to  otter  the  orades  of  the  goddess,  a 
conjecture   which    is   confirmed  by  a 
tnimpei-ahaped  hole  in  the  back  of  the 
statue,  which  most  have  rendered  the 
voice  more  sonarous.    A  small  marble 
&gaie  of  Hercules,  or  an  athlete,  in  the 
attitude  of  running,  and  resting  his  right 
band  on  his  club — from  Pompeii.  Tablet 
^th  a  Greek   inscription  of  6  lines, 
from  the  now  destroy^  church  of  San 
Pietro  la  Bagnara,  in  which  the  com- 
Vktionof  the  church  in  1081,  **in  the 
dajB  of  the  most  glorious  Duke  Robert, 
and  of  his  wife  Sicelgaita,"  is  recorded. 
Mow  this  is  a  anoall  figure  of  Marsyas 
m  veined  marble ;  with  others  of  Apollo 
and  Diana,  and  busts  in  white  marble ; 
ttom  the  Museo  Astuti.   At  this  end  of 
the  nxxn  are  an  anta  and  column  fiom 
the  small  temple,  or  heroum,  of  SeUnus, 
paiUy  a   restoration.     The  triglvphs, 
gutts,  and  mouldings,  are  oolonied,  and 
aie  instructive  as  elucidating  the  prin- 
ciplea  of  Greek  polychromy.    Beneath 
it  is  a  bust  of  Tiberius,  &om  the  Col- 
iegio  Massimo;    and  in  front   small 
%Qres  of  Mercury  and  a  faun ;  from 
the  Moseo  Astuti.     Against  the  rt. 
wall   is    a    sarcophagus    of    marble, 
^)««nng  a  relief  of  a  muffled   figure 
recliomg   imd^   a   canopy,   while   a 
Charon,  or  bearded  genius  with  wIukb, 
^^^i^  cm  a  column  at  each  end  of  we 
coach.    On  one  side  Chajx>n  is  seen 
poshing  his  boat  from  the  shore;  on 
^Wother,  Hercules  is  leading  Cerberus ; 
found  in  the  convent  of  S.  Francesco. 
On  the  slab  above  this  are  several 
^°^f  figmes,  from  the  Muaeo  Astuti. 
Agaiqpt  this  mull  are  two  fragments  of 
a  Qomios,  each  with  a  projecting  lion's 
^««d,  recently  fotmd  at  Himera.  Statue 
of  a  hoy  seized  by  a  sea-monster ;  Mu- 
aeo Astatt.    On  a  table  of  grey  marble, 
^in  Pompeii,  are  several  figures  of 
Homan  art,  from  the  same  museum ; 
Mttong  which  is  one  of  Cybele,  sitting, 


with  two  lions  at  her  feet,  one  on  each 
side.  A  relief  representing  a  combat ;  a 
female  figure  with  a  cornucopia;  au 
altar  of  marble;  Mithras  slayin^^  the 
bull ;  all  from  the  Museo  AstutL  A 
plain  sarcophagus  of  coarse  stone,  from 
Qirgenti.  Roman  inscriptions  of  the 
times  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  Lucius  Yerus, 
and  Nerva,  from  Tyndaris. 

Second  Boom. — ^The  inner  room  con- 
tains many  choice  remains  of  ancient 
sculpture  and  architecture,  chief  among 
which  are  ten  metopes  from  SeUnus, 
which  would  alone  suffice  to  form  the 
glory  of  any  museum,  and  which  de- 
mand a  detailed  notice.    We  will  first, 
however,  specify  the  other  and  more 
prominent    remains    of    ancient   art. 
Commencing  from  the  rt.  is  a  Ceres, 
in  marble,  a  fine  statue  draped,  simple 
and  grand.    The  head,  rt  arm,  and 
fingers  of  the  1.  hand,  are  restorations. 
— ^A  colossal   statue  of  the   Emperor 
Nerva,  sitting.    The  head,  I.  arm,  and 
feet  alone  are  ancient ;  the  torso  is  in 
the  Museo  Biseari,  at  Catania,  and  it 
is  here  copied,  and  the  other  missing 
parts  supplied. — Marcus  Aurelius. — ^A 
colossal  marble  statue  of  Jupiter,  of 
which  the  torso  alone  in  ancient,  the 
head  and  limbs  having  been  restored 
by    Valerio    ViUareaie    of    Palermo. 
Grand  in    design,   thougl^   of  coarse 
execution,  this  is  a  noble  statue.— A 
Roman  Empress,   draped,   a   colossal 
marble  statue,  with  tne  neck,  hands^ 
and  feet  restored.    These  five  statues 
were  aU  found  in  the  ruins  of  Tyndaris. 
— ^A  colossal  Jupiter  in  stone,  sitting; 
from  S<Slunto.    His  left  hand  rests  (Hi 
the  sceptre;  his  right  is  raised    as  if 
grasping  the  thunder.    Both  arms,  the 
rt.  root,  and  part  of  the  drapery  have 
been  restored.    The  head  wants  dig- 
nify, but  the   drapery  is  broad  and 
grand.    The  throne  and  footstool  are 
ornamented  with  relief.    On  each  side 
of  this  statue  is  a  small  ele^nt  cande- 
labrum of  stone,  adorned  with  acanthus 
foliage,  and  with  bands  of  pretty  figures 
about  8  in.  high.    On  one  a  Victory  in 
crowning  a  hero,  on  the  other  are  3 
drapedfemalea,  who  have  been  takeu 
for  the  Graces ;  firom  S61unto. — ^Three 
cases   of  heads  and   limbs   iu   stone 
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nnd  niarble,  with  other  relics  from 
^k'linu8.  In  the  central  one  are  alao 
architectural  fragments,  retaining  tracers 
of  colour.  In  the  first,  observe  the 
female  heads,  quite  Egv'ptian  in  char 
racter,  and  pcuily  painted.— Fragments 
of  Doric  columns,  retaining  the  fine 
stucco  with  which  in  Greek  temples  the 
coarser  material  was  covered  to  give  it 
the  appearance  of  marble. — Fragment 
of  a  frieze,  5^  ft.  high,  from  Seliiius ; 
the  triglyph  is  stuccoed,  and  the  fillet 
above  it  painted  red. — ^Esculapius,  less 
tlian  life,  of  white  marble.  The  head, 
rt.  arm,  1.  hand,  both  feet,  and  snake, 
are  restorations;  from  the  temple  of 
Hercules  at  Girgenti. — Hercules,  a  small 
figure  in  marble,  holding  three  balls  in 
his  hand ;  another  male  statue,  and  an 
.lEsculapius,  of  tlie  same  size ;  from  the 
Afuseo  Astuti. — Tonjo  of  life  size,  and 
a  Roman  Consul,  draped;  from  Tyn- 
daris. — Female  head  with  staring  eyes 
and  long  curls,  in  very  archaic  style ; 
a  fragment  of  one  of  the  metopes  from 
Selinus. — On  pedestals  in  the  centre  of 
the  room  are  five  small  figures. — Faun 
in  marble,  pouring  out  wme.  Ho  has 
a  woman's  face  with  beast's  ears,  but  no 
tail;  from  Pompeii. — Hymen  with  a 
torch;  a  female  draped,  holding  a 
pedum,  and  resting  on  a  column ; 
Minerva,  of  arehaic  art ;  both  arms, 
the  shield,  and  lower  limbs  with  the 
drapery  below  the  knees,  restored; 
another  female  figure  of  similar  quaint 
and  early  art;  her  neck,  both  arms, 
and  legs  below  the  knee,  restored. 
These  four  figures  are  from  the  Museo 
Astuti. — The  figure  of  a  Consul,  and 
bust  of  a  youth,  both  in  marble ;  fmm 
Tyndaris. — Portion  of  a  Corinthian 
capital,  from  Segeste. — Two  fragments 
of  Roman  mosaics,  found  beneath  the 
liouse  of  the  Barone  ^laggio,  in  the 
Via  Macqueda,  Palermo. 

Metopes. — Tlie  celebrated  Mcto}3es 
frem  the  grand  Doric  temples  of  Seli- 
nus,  which  are  now  preserved  in  this 
museum,  are  ten  in  number.  The  most 
ancient  of  them  are  familiar  to  English 
eyes,  from  casts  in  the  British  Museum ; 
but  tlie  later  and  more  beautiful  are 
Kcarcely  known  out  of  Sicily.  As  they 
formed  part  of  the  decorations  of  tlireo  I 


distinct  temples,  so  they  are   clearly 
referable  to  three  diiferent  epochs    in 
tlie  history  of  Hellenic  art — ^tlio    iirwt 
three  to  tliat  very  early  period  when 
plastic  art  in  Greece  was  making*  its 
first  struggle  to  free  itself  from    the; 
Egyptian  conventionality  which    had 
governed  it  for  centuries.    This  pericxl 
is  supposed  by  most  arehasologurts  to 
be  scarcely  less  remote  than  that  of  the 
foundation  of  8elinus,  which  was  a1x>ut 
628  D.c.  according  to  Thucydides,   or 
650  r..c.  according  to  Diodonis.     Tlie 
next  two  belong  to  a  considerably  later 
period,  when  art  in  Greece  had  thrown 
aside  to  a  great  extent  its  conventional 
fetters  in  its  efibrts  at  orig^inality  and 
tlie  imitation  of  nature — a  period  wliirli 
may  l^e  assigned  to  the  latter  lialf  of 
the'  6th  century  before  Christ     The 
last  five  betray  a  nearer  approach* to 
the  full  development  and  perfection  of 
Greek  art,  and  could  not  he  long  prior 
to  the  days  of  the  immortal  Phidias, 
dating  probably  from  the  former  half  of 
the  5th  cent.  Wfore  Christ.   It  is  worthy 
of  observation,  that,  though  these  me- 
topes display  the  commencement  and 
two  stages  of  the  progress  of  sciUpturel 
art,  the  three  temples  which  they  re- 
spectively adorned  show  no  such  wide 
variety  of  style,  and  indicate  no  very 
distinct  periods  of  construction.     On 
the  contmr}%  the  first  two  display  such 
minor  differences  only  of  detail  as  might 
be  expected  in  buildings  of  the  same 
period;  so  that  without  the  assistance 
of  the  metopes  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
pronounce  with    certainty    that   they 
were  not  contemporary.    The  advan<^ 
in  the  architecture  of  the  third  is  more 
commensurate  with  that  in  tlie  sculp- 
ture. 

These  metopes  are  of  a  fine  compact 
sandstone,  resembling  tnfo,  which,  save 
in  one  instance,  has  preserved  its  sur- 
face tolerably  free  from  corrosion.  It 
is  probably  ftom  Menfrici,  8  m.  from 
Selinus,  where  quarries  of  the  siune 
stone  are  worked  at  the  present  (lay. 
The  slabs  are  rather  more  than  4  ft. 
high,  and  somewhat  less  in  width,  and 
the  figures  stand  out  in  high  relief  from 
a  backgpx)und,  which  in  the  earlier  me- 
topes retains  traces  of  red  paint  The 
three  oldest  are  due  to  the  researches 
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4^179  EiiglulL  architects,  Messrs.  Harris 
^  Angell,  who  diacovered  them  in 
I  hS.  They  are  from  one  of  the  tem- 
'  i-h  on  the  Acropolis  of  Selinua,  and 
tfc  the  earliest  specimens  of  Greek 
gcdpCnie  extant,  if  we  except  the  ccle- 
'aietl  lions  over  the  gate  at  Myoenoa. 
Th^  three  stand  just  within  the  en- 
trance to  the  Second  Koom.  To  the 
r.  of  the  door  are  two. 

I.  Hercules  Melampygos  carrying  off 
Offidalna    and    Atlod,    the   Cercopian 
hn^hers.    These  worthies  were  caught 
k  the  god  in  an  attempt  to  rob  him, 
vkieon  he  ficistened  them  to  his  bow 
i/j  their  knees  and  ankles,  and  carried 
litem  off  across  his  shoulder  with  their 
besA-ls  downwards,  just  as  from  time 
immemorial  porters  have  carried  bur- 
tkfii  in  the  Kast.     For  the  sequel  of 
tbfc  gU)ty,  and  how  merry  they,  made 
themaelyes  in  this  predicament,  at  the 
god  s  expense,  and  wherefore  the  god 
fct  Ibem  on  their  legs  again,  consult 
Lempriere  or  Smith.    The  figures  are 
short  and  clumsy,  with  the  anatomy 
esJtravogMitly   developed,  and  closely 
resemble   t^oee    on   the  ver>'   archaic 
\Tiae8,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the 
fates  being  represented  full,  while  the 
body  and  limbs  are  in  profile.    The 
hair  is  arranged  in  long  formal  cmls. 
TV  ahoulder-strap  of  the  god,  as  well 
M  the  background,  retains  traces  of 
colour. 

IL  Perseus  slaying  Medusa.     This 
ia  in  the  same  archaic  style  as  the 
last.    The  hero,  distuiguished  by  his 
ioiaria,  is  seizing  the  Fury  bv  the  hair, 
while  he  plunges  his  sword  into  her 
throat,   and   from    the    blood    which 
spoats  forth  springs  up  Pegasus,  which 
the  dying  Medusa  presses  to  her  bosom. 
Behind  the  boo  stands  a  female  draped 
iti  ft  long  Doric  tunic  and  a  pefio$ 
bordered  with  red,  who  must  bo  in- 
tended for  Minerva,  though  without 
tt»  distinctive  attributes  of  tliat  god- 
dess.   The  girdle  of  Perseus,  and  the 
neck  and  garments  of  the  goddess,  re- 
^iii  traces  of  vermilion ;  and  the  pupils 
of  her  eyes,  witii  the  brows  and  lashes, 
are  paintetl  black.     The  feces  of  the 
Wq  and  goddess,  like  those  in  the  last 
*netq)e,  have  prominent  eyes,  and  no 
exptesBioD  beyond  a  vacant  simper. 


Medusa  is  not  "the  feir- cheeked" 
maiden  of  Rndar,  but  has  the  hideous 
features  and  the  wide,  tusked  mouth, 

"AH  set  with  yron  teeth  Jn  rannges  twain*, 
Appearing  like  tlie  mouth  of  Orcus  grusly 
grim." 

with  which  the  Gre^  and  Etruscan 
Gorgons  are  ordinarily  represented. 

III.  To  the  1.  of  the  door  is  a  Quad- 
riga, with    the    horses   standing    out 
from  it  in  high  relief,  and  feeing  the 
spectator.    Of  the  driver  nothing  re- 
mains but  the  head  and  1.  hand  hold- 
ing the  reins.    On  each  side  of  the 
chariot  stands,  or  rather  stood,  for  they 
arc  much  mutilated,  a  draped  female 
figure  with  long   straight  curls  over 
her  shoulders.    The  subject  has  been 
variously  explained,  but   it  probably 
represents  the  equestrian  contest   be- 
tween Pelops  and  OSnomaus,  one  of 
whom  is  seen  here,  and  the  other  was 
in  the   adjoining   metope  — a  subject 
which  also  decorated  the  front  of  the 
gitjat  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia; 
and  which,  as  Pelops  was  of  the  same 
race  as  Hercules  and  Perseus,  would  be 
in  harmony  with  the  preceding  metovx^s. 
The  subject  is  also  often  depicted  on 
the  archaic  vases.  No  vestige  of  colour 
is  now  visible  on  this  metope.     All 
three,  but  especially  this,  have  been 
injured  by  absurd  attempts  at  plaster- 
ing up  the  defects  in  the  stone. 

IV.  and  V.  These  are  the  lower 
halves  of  two  metoi)es  from  one  of  the 
temples  on  the  eastern  hill  of  Selmus, 
and  were  brought  to  light  by  Messrs. 
HaiTis  and  Angcll  in  1823.  The  upi)cr 
halves  have  not  been  found;  they  were 
united  to  the  lower  by  metal  cramps. 
In  each  scene  a  goddess  is  overcoming 
a  warrior.  In  the  first  the  male  figure 
ia  sinking  to  the  ground  on  one  knee, 
his  body  in  \wi.  supported  by  his  1. 
arm,  on  which  hangs  an  ample  shield 
winch  is  now  liardly  to  be  traced.  He 
wears  a  cuirass,  apparently  of  leather, 
witli  shoulder-plates  of  metal,  and  a 

haUeiu  or  sword-belt  over  his  ^oulder, 
from  which  depends  his  scabbard.  His 
conqueror  is  draped  to  the  heels  m 
an  ample  tunic,  over  which  hang  the 
ends  of  a  mantle  in  quamt  folds;  her 
L  foot  has  been  partly  restored.     In 
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the  Other  metope  the  female  is  Bimi- 
larly  clad,  and  her  feet,  1.  knee,  and 
part  of  her  drapery  have  been  restored. 
Heie  the  wairior  has  sunk  to  the  earth, 
his  head  fiiUing  back  in  death,  while 
his  Tictor  presses  forward  and  sets  one 
foot  firmly  on  his  thigh,  in  the  act 
apparently  of  striJEing  a  last  blow.  His 
cuirass  fits  so  closely  as  to  show  the 
musdes  of  his  chest,  and  beneath  it  he 
wears  a  shirt,  seen  at  the  neck,  shoulders, 
and  waist.  Nothing  can  be  more  full 
of  character  and  expression  than  his 
head.  The  eye  half-dosed,  with  the 
pupil  turned  upwards,  the  drooping 
jaw,  and  the  yisible  teeth,  express  with 
wonderful  truth  the  parting  of  soul  and 
body.  His  mustachios  are  long  and 
thin,  but  his  beard  and  his  hair  are  in 
short  crisp  curls,  a  conventional  method 
of  expressing  great  physical  strength. 
While  there  is  much  of  a  decidedly 
archaic  character  about  these  metopes, 
yet  the  force  of  expression,  the  greater 
truth  of  the  anatomy,  ease  of  the  atti- 
tudes, and  energy  of  the  movements, 
with  the  careful  execution  of  the  de- 
tails, show  a  marked  advance  in  the 
development  of  the  art.  In  some  re- 
spects they  bear  a  resemblance  to  the 
marbles  from  MsisiA  in  the  Glyptothek 
of  Munich,  yet  they  are  of  earlier  ^date, 
or  at  least  of  less  perfect  art.  There 
is  nothing,  however,  in  those  celebrated 
statues  which  equals  this  dying  warrior 
in  force  of  expression.  The  figuies 
bear  much  resemblance  to  those  on  the 
archaic  Greek  vases,  black  on  a  yellow 
ground.  These  metopes  are  supposed 
by  the  Duke  of  Serradifalco  to  repre- 
sent the  triumphs  of  the  Gods  over  the 
Giants,  the  female  in  the  first  metope 
being  Minerva,  that  in  the  other  Diana, 
yi.  Under  the  further  window  to  1. 
This  and  the  four  remaining  metopes 
arc  from  another  temple  on  the  eastern 
liill  of  Selinus,  and  were  discovered 
by  the  Duke  of  Serradifalco  in  1831. 
"  These  sculptures  far  surpass  the  pre- 
ceding in  tiie  grace  and  freedom  of 
the  attitudes,  in  the  chasteneas  of  the 
design,  in  the  variety  of  the  coimte- 
nanoes  and  the  beau^  of  the  features, 
in  the  flow  of  the  drapery,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  hair,  and  the  accuracy 
with  which  the  hands  and  feet  are 


sculptured;  and  although  they  mdiocL<^ 
somewhat  of  the  aidiaic  manner,    3^01 
must  they  be  regarded,  if  not  as  modolj 
of  perfect  art,  at  least  as  but  lii;t:2< 
short  of  perfection,  and  hence  not  lon^ 
anterior  to  the  age  of  Phidias." —  /SP^r- 
radi/aloo.     This   opinion  appears     ta 
savour  of  national  partiality,  for  tlic;sc2 
metopes  have  still  so  much  arobalci^six] 
of  character  that  they  assimilate  greatly 
to  those  of  JEiginAt  though  betra3riEi^ 
a  somewhat  more  recent  date.    They 
exhibit  a  style  of  art  analogous  to  that 
on  the  earliest  Greek  vases  with  jeMow 
figures  on  a  black  ground.    The  stone 
is  of  a  softer  character  than  that  used 
in  the  metopes  already  described,     la. 
this  particular  instance  the  sui&oe   ia 
much  corroded,  yet  it  is  not  difficult 
to  determine  both  the  subject  and  stylo 
of  art.     A  beardless   youth,  with    a 
chlamys  only  over  his  shoulder,  eagerly 
seizing  a  draped  female  whose  attitude 
shows  her  to  be  endeavouring  to  elude 
his  grasp,  can  hardly  be  other  than 
Apollo  in  pursuit  of  Daphne.    In  spite 
of  the  decay  of  the  suruu^,  the  beauty 
of  the  design  and  the  grace  and  free- 
dom o^  the  movements  are  apparent. 

Vn.  This  represents  Minerva  over- 
coming Mars,  or  it  may  be  a  giant,  as 
in  No.  IV.    The  face  of  the  goddess 
is  gone,  but  her  helmet  is  very  dis- 
tinct, and   the   serpent-fnnge  of  the 
legis  leaves  no  doubt  of  her  identity. 
Her  tunic  and  pepioe  still  show  the 
stiff  parallelism  of  archaic  art.    With 
her  1.  arm  she  is  seizing  her  foe,  who, 
already  wounded,  is   sinking  to   the 
earth,   and   in  her   rt.  she  probably 
held  a  sword  with  which  she  was  in 
the  act  of  giving   the  coujhde-grace. 
Her  head  and  feet  were  of  marble, 
and   probably   also   her   arm&     The 
deep  cavity  in  her  cegis  suggests  that 
the  Gorgon's  head  which  filled  it  was 
of  some  more  precious  material  than 
the  stone.    Her  foe  wears  helmet  and 
greaves,  and  has  a  efUamys  depending 
from   his   shoulders   belund,   without 
concealing  his  form.    His   feet   have 
been  restored.    The  loss  of  power  in 
his    sinking   limbs  is  admirably  ex- 
pressed. The  two  for^foing  metopes  are 
from  the  podicwn  of  the  temple;  the 
three  following  are  from  the  pnmaos. 
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VJUL  Diana  ami  AcUaon.    The  too 

-snoos  huntsman  is  here  represented 

«nh  a  perfect    human  fbim;    but  a 

.JtfT-skin    over    his   shoulders,  whose 

kig  horns  axe  seen  behind  his  head, 

b^  attracted  the  honnds  of  the  god- 

it^  against    ^vrhich  he  is  defending 

iiimself  Tigoroxisly,  seizing  one  by  the 

tkoat,  and  striking  at  the  others  with 

Us  swo^L     It  is  a  new  version  of  the 

mjth,  nhoze   artistic  if  less   poetical. 

Tbe  head   aad  hind-leg  of  me  dog 

which  is  throttled  by  Actsaon  are  re- 

sftoistioDa.  as  ia  also  the  fine-leg  of  the 

d(^  croncliiiig   at   his  feet  as  if  to 

avoid  the  blow.    The  offended  goddess 

stands  by,  as  if  she  had  just  slipped 

the  bomds.     She  is  draped  with  timic 

and  peph9,  and  beneath  these  wears  a 

bodice  of  fine  Hnen  with  ftdl  sleeves ; 

&  qoLY^  hangs  at  her  back.    Her  flesh 

is  of  fine  white  marble,  let  into  the 

stone.    While    her  drapery  and  atti- 

tode  partake  of  the  dr^^iess  of  archaic 

ait^  tbe  tmth  of  the  anatomy,  the  ooi^ 

rectneas  of  the  drawing,  and  the  spirit 

oC  the  actum  in  the  Actnon,  are  cha- 

nurfeeristics  of  an  approach  to  the  best 

period  of  Greek  art. 

IX.  This  is  commonly  supposed  to 
represent  Jupiter  and  S^nele,  though 
there  are  no  attributes  to  determine 
the  point.     The  god  Ib  sitting  half- 
draped  on  a  rode,  resting  one  Imnd  on 
the  seat,  and  stretching  out  the  other 
to  draw  to  him  the  £ur  nymph,  whom 
lie  is  greeting  with  an  amorous  smile. 
The   ngme  of  Semele   is   somewhat 
^^  yet  dignified ;  and  her  attitude 
betmys  timidity  rather  than  coyness. 
S3ie  seems  to  have  approached   bun 
"with  her   fiioe   covered,  but   he  has 
seized  her  1.  arm,  which  held  her  veO, 
and  has  thus  disclosed    her  charms. 
Under   her   long   tunic  she  wears  a 
chemise  of  fine  texture,  covering  her 
boaom  and  reaching  to  her  elbows  in 
^ull  deeves.    Over  all  an  ample  veil 
covi»B  her   head  and  shoulders,  and 
tlesosDds  to  her  &et,  omitting,  how- 
ever, to  conceal  the  chaplet  round  her 
blow.    Her  flesh  is  of  marble,  but  the 
I  hand  is  a  restoration.    The  drapery, 
though  witih  more  ireedom  than  in  the 
l&rt  metope,  retains  some  archaio  regu- 


larity of  folds,  which  in  that  of  the  god 
is  quite  wanting. 

A.  Hercules  and  Hippolvta.     Tho 
god  is  reooguised  by  the  skin  of  the 
Nemean  lion,  which,  tied  round  his 
neck  by  the  paws,  is  used  by  him  also 
as  a  shield.    His  hair  is  ia  snort,  crisps 
negro<like  curls,  as  it  is  usually  repre- 
sented.   He  is  seizing  the  queen  of  the 
Amazons  by  the  helmet,  while  about 
to  plunge  his  sword  into  her  bosom. 
Both   hand   and    sword    have   been 
broken  away.    Hippolyta  defends  her- 
self stoutly,  and   is   in   the   act   of 
striking  at  her  foe  with  a  bipermia  or 
battle-axe.    He  has  nothing  but  the 
lion's  skin  to  protect  him,  but  she  has 
a  shield,  a  cuirass,  and  a  helmet  of 
Lydian  form,  from  which  depend  lap- 
pets to  defend   her  neck.    Her   legs 
are   encased   in   Ipng   drawers   {ana- 
xyrides)  of  so  fine  a  texture  as  to  be 
scarcely   visible— a   Persian   coetmne. 
It  is  only  by  the  marble  of  the  flesh 
that  her  sex  is  indicated.    The  faces 
are  beautifully  chiselled,  yet  are  want- 
ing in  expression;  the  action  is  very 
truthful  and  spirited,  and  the  drawings 
correct.    There   is   more  vigour   and 
movement  in  this  than  in  any  of  the 
rest.    Observe  the  contraction  of  the 
muscles  in  the  1.  leg  and  foot  of  the 
god,  as  he  presses  with  it  the  rt.  foot 
of  the  Amazon.    None  of  the  last  five 
metopes  show  any  vestiges  of  colour,, 
whence  we  are  not  to  conclude  that 
such  never  existed,  the  greater  porosity 
and  friabiUty  of  this  stone  being  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  its   total  disap- 
pearance. 


Gallery  op  Paintings. 

This  Gallery,  on  the  upper  floor 
of  the  University,  is  open  to  tho 
public  from  8  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  every  day 
save  Sundays  and  festas.  You  first 
enter  a  long  gallery  called  Stanza  de' 
Gessi,  which  contains  casts  from  tho 
antique  for  the  use  of  the  students. 
At  one  end  of  it  is  a  small  toom  for 
cabinet  pictures.  Over  tho  door  out- 
side is  a  triptych  of  the  Coronation  ot 
tho  Virgin,  between  St.  Peter  and  St. 
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Paul,  on  a  gold  gronnci,  and  of  the 
14th  century. 

First  Itoom. — ^In  this  little  chamber 
arc  the  following  pictures,  commencing 
with  the  1.  wall; — CanaJetti :  4  smafi 
views  in  Venice. — Lttca  Camhiaso :  the 
Holy  Family  ;  the  Virgin  teaching  the 
Infant  Saviour  to  walk. — Paul  Potter : 
a  pretty  landscape. — Correggio:  tlie 
liead  of  the  dying  Saviour,  a  sketch  on 
paper,  very  fine  ;  the  intensity  of  agony 
is  wonderfully  portrayed.  —  AcfMtino 
Caracci :  the  Holy  Family. — Vandyck : 
the  family  of  Rubens  and  Vandyck. 
— Angidh  Brotiziiio :  a  girl  in  rich  dra- 
pery, holding  a  casket  on  her  knee,  mis- 
called a  *'  Magdalen,"  or,  it  should  be 
added,  "before  her  conversion." — Pietro 
Nov€lli:  a  battle-scene,  in  his  early 
style,  well  coloured  and  fidl  of  spirit. 
— Bartolommeo  Sdiidone:  the  Holy 
FainCy,  on  wood  :  a  brilliant  little 
picture. — Hotbein :  Portrait  of  a  Dutch 
gentleman,  bearing  some  resemblance 
to  Napoleou. — Andrea  del  Sart^:  a 
Purification,  and  a  Presentation. — 
Giacomo  Borgognone :  some  small 
battle-scenes. 

On  the  rt.  wall  are — RaffaeUe :  small 
sketch  on  paper  of  his  celebrated  picture 
of  Lo  Spasimo. — Benvenvto  Garofalo : 
the  Virgin,  Child,  and  John  the  Bap- 
tist: sadly  injured. — Iauxi  Camhiago : 
a  Pietk. — Peter  BreugJiel:  Adam  and 
Eve  in  Paradise,  ^^l/ufrea  Maniegna: 
a  Virgin  and  CliiUl. — Albert  Durer^  or 
his  school,  a  Pietlu  —  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  (?) :  Christ  and  St.  John  as 
in&nts,  embracing. — Several  of  Poli- 
doro  Oaldara^  and  of  unknown  masters 
of  the  Florentine  school. — ^A  few  of  the 
early  German  school. 

The  GaUeria  de*  Gessi  contains  on  the 
rt.  wall  a  small  copy  in  oil,  by  Giuseppe 
Velasquez,  of  the  large  fresco  by  NovSli 
in  the  courtyard  of  the  Spedale  Grande; 
interesting  now  that  the  fresco  itself 
is  almost  obliterated.  Also  copies  of 
portions  of  tlie  fresco  in  outline,  of  the 
true  size. — ^On  the  opposite  w(Jl  is  a 
portrait  of  Pietro  Novdli,  in  Spanish 
costume,  said  to  be  painted  by  himself. 
The  compasses  in  his  hand,  and  the 
pallet  and  brushes  on  the  table  at 


his  side,  indicate  hia  ezcelleucc  in  tlic 
sister  arts  of  painting  and  architect  ure^ 
— Bihera :  Elijah  fed  by  ravens^beariii^ 

the  painter's  name  and.  the  date  1639. 

Andrea  Vacoaro:  a  Magdalen. —  Crict^ 
como  lo  Verde:  a  Salutation. — Mat/itA 
Preti,  called  II  Calabrese:  Neptmio 
seizing  JSthra;  the  Bape  of  Proscar- 
pine.    At  the  end  of  the  gallery  ui  tlio 

Second  Room, — ^This  room  contaiirK 
pictures  of  various  schools.    As  there  is 
no  catalogue,  we  will  mention  them  o^f 
nearly  as  possible  ui  the  order  of  tlieir 
arrangement,    commencing    with     the 
wall  opposite  you  as  vou  enter.  Sieilia u 
Sdioci:   Virgin  and  Child  in   glorj", 
with  Sta.  Oliva  and  S.  Francesco    ili 
Paola  in  the  foreground. — Bernardo 
Rodriguez  of  Messina  :  the  Gmcifibdon  ; 
the  Almighty  holding  the  cross. — Si- 
cilian  Sdiool:     the    Madonna    doUc 
Grazie,  with  S.  Lucia,  S.  Agata,   St. 
Paul,  St.  Peter,  S.  Cosimo,  and  S.  Da- 
miano ;  an  early  but  forcibly  coloured 
picture   by  an   unknown  artist. — St. 
Gregory,  St.  Chrysostom,  and  St  Basil, 
in  half-lengths  on  wood,  a  veiy  early 
Greek  picture ;  from  the  Jesuits'  Col- 
lege, but  originally  from  the  very  an- 
cient ch.  of  the  Madonna  della  Grotta, 
Marsala,  —  Rubens :   a  Holy  Family  ; 
from  the  Jesuits'  College ;  painted  with 
the  rich  colouring  and  free  touch  of 
the  muBter,^ Sicilian  School:  the  Vir- 
gin crowned  by  cherubs,  an  early  pic- 
ture on  a  gola  ground ;  the  Virgin  is 
very  sweet,  humble,  and  devout ;  the 
rest  of  the  picture  much  inferior. — 
Vincenzo  Anemoloy  commonly  called 
Vincenzo  Romano :  a  series  of  7  panel- 
pictures,  recently  removed  from  tlie 
ch.  of  S.  Giacomo   la  Marina;    tlie 
Annunciation,  the  Salutation,  tiie  Na- 
tivity, the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the 
Presentation,  tlie  Flight  into  Egypt, 
and  the  Scouiging ;  the  last  an  altar- 
piece,  bearing  date  1542,  and  inferior 
to  the  rest.    In  tliese  small  pictm'es  of 
this  early  Sicilian  master,  chiarosciuo 
and  perspective  are  wanting,  the  out- 
lines are  dry,  tlie  drawing  often  faulty 
and  deficient  in  anatomical  expression, 
the  figures  sometimes  wanting  in  ele- 
vation ;  yet  there  is  a  simplicity  of  com- 
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,  j-ceitiozi,  with  much  gnoe  and  expres- 
5PQ,  and  a  richnesB  of  colouring  that 
I  darms  the  eye.     Observe  the  haids  of 
•ffet^  and  Simeon  in  the  Presentation, 
'j)d  the  gitmp  of  the  latter  with  the 
Savioar  in  his  arms.     The  alarm  with 
whkh  the  Child  turns  roimd  towards 
hs  mother  is  moflt  truthfully  expressed. 
Iq  die  Adoration  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
vith  the  Magnus  kneeling  before  them, 
&na  a  gronp  wliose  charm  is  impaired 
bj  the  Yul^fcri^  of  the  other  figures  in 
the  scene.  —  f€mim€uo   VigUia :    tlie 
Virgin  of  the  Annunciation,  a  curious 
siad  elaboTute  picture  of  one  of  the 
(Artiest  masters  of  the  SiciUan  school. 
The  Angel  of  the  Annunciation,  by 
tbe  same  hand,  hangs  on  the  wall 
opposite. — AiUoneRo  da  Memna:  the 
Coronation  of  the  Yiigin  by  her  Son,  a 
^ery  quaint  and  curious  picture.    The 
tTu  principal  figures  are  surrounded 
by  angels,  all  with  wings  raised  in  the 
air.     The  Almighty  with  a  Pope's 
mitre  and  in  a  red  disk  hovers  above 
in  the  green  heavens,  wliich  are  full 
ot  an^elfi  dimly  visible.    The  richness 
and  force  of  colour  in  this  picture,  and 
the  elaboration  of  the  jewellery  and 
anaouT,  are  wonderful  for  tliat  early 
period. —  Vincenio  Anemolo:  St.  An- 
touino  of  Pudiia,  as  a  youth,  holdmg  a 
Vivo  coal  in  one  hand,  and  a  lily  and 
book  in  the   other;   the  head  noble. 
—Antonio    Cretcemio :    semi  -  colossal 
figniea  of  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul ;  the 
drapery  broad,  the  colouring  rich  and 
forcible.  —  JBartolommeo    Camulio   of 
Palmno :  the  **  Madonna  of  Humility," 
hearing  the  name  of  the  artist,  and 
the  date  1347,  in  gilt  Qothio  charac- 
^fa.    The  ground  is  not  gilt,  as  usual 
at  that  eany  period,  but  coloured  a 
dull  grey.  The  Virgin,  with  pale  green 
^<^  and   yellow  nair,   sits  beneath 
an  arch  of  Norman  architecture,  with 
twisted  shafts,  and  adorned  with  mo- 
^>!<^    An  interesting  picture  a^  illus- 
trative of  primitive  art  in  Sicily.     In 
tlie  gradetta  are  represented  a  number 
^i  toe  devout  kneeling  before  the  im- 
plements of  the  Crucifixion.— £^»ctZtan 
^iool:  the  Ascension;  of  Christ,  St. 
^to,  and  Sta.  Cristinn,  aU  on  gUt 
gnmnde,  and  of  trecettto  art ;  from  the 
JestdU^  College,  but  originally  in  the 


veiy  early  ch.  of  the  Madonna  della 
Grotta  at  Marsala.  —  Pacio  Bramero 
of  Palermo,  a  pupil  of  PoUdoro  Cal- 
dara:  the  Circumcision;  composition 
crowded,  confused,  and  tame.  The  pic- 
ture has  been  in  great  part  repainted  ; 
it  bears  the  artist's  name  and  the  date 
of  15Sd,— Rosalia  NoveOi:  the  Annun- 
ciation. The  Virgin  stands  with  amis 
outspread,  addressing  the  angel,  who 
bows  before  her  with  his  arms  crossed 
on  his  bosom.  Transfer  the  wings  and 
sexes,  and  the  story  would  be  well  told ; 
from  the  Coliegio  Massimo,  or  Jesuits* 
CoUese. — PacUno  Girgenti :  a  sleeping 
Cupi^  with  the  temples  of  Girgenti  in 
the  distance ;  the  child  veiy  delicately 
painted,  the  flesh  remarkably  pure  and 
orilliant ;  bears  name  and  the  date  of 
1798.— Pirfro  Noveai :  Portrait  of  huu- 
sel^  painted  some  10  years  earlier  than 
the  other  portrait  in  the  Galleria  de' 
Gcssi.  Tiio  bust  on  his  monument  in 
S.  Domenico  is  taken  from  this  picture. 
— An  early  qwiilrocenio  picture,  on  a 
gilt  ground,  representing  Santo  Vito 
and  S.  Biagio,  surrounded  by  mtmy 
small  figures ;  the  former  saint  holds 
a  brace  of  hounds,  dogs  being  under 
his  peculiar  patronage :  from  an  old 
ch.  nearMon^do. — Avnibale  Caracci: 
two  cherubs. 

On  the  wall  at  the  end  of  the  room 
are  the  following : — NoveUi :  portrait  of 
a  youth  with  a  book. — SdiootofKo- 
velli:  St.  Benedict.— ^ocrff*;  Virgin 
and  Child.  —  i^owsCe ;  St.  Peter  de- 
livered from  prison.  Tlie  chiaroscuro 
here  shows  a  palpable  imitation  of 
Caravaggio,  yet  without  the  rude, 
harsh  style  of  that  artist.  The  dun- 
geon is  in  intense  gloom,  but  through 
Sie  doorway  bursts  a  lay  which 
partially  lights  up  the  angel,  the 
saint,  and  one  of  the  guards,  leaving 
the  rest  of  their  bodies  and  another 
guard  in  deep  shadow.  *•  Tlie  attitude 
of  the  Apostle,"  says  GaOo,  "halting 
between  uncertainty  and  astonishment, 
although  in  part  hnitated  from  that  of 
one  of  the  Apostles  in  Raphael's  Tmns- 
figuration,  is  yet  so  just  and  appro- 
priate, that  it  appears  an  original  con- 
ception of  Jfwtfcatew.  The  angel  is 
beautiful,  dignified,  and  full  of  expres- 
sion.''—This  is  the  only  good  picture 
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ofKovelli  in  iliis  collection.-— JUc^ia 
PreH,  detto  Ccdahrese :  the  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Sebastian. — Over  the  door  are  5 
portraits,  the  two  outer  ones  by  Giu- 
seppe Erratdi  of  Trapani,  the  rest  by 
BenvemUo  FiorenUno. — Marco  da  Sie- 
na :  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul ;  the 
conftisionof  limbs,  and  the  crude  primi- 
tive colonis  offend  the  eye. — NoveUi: 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  St.  John,  and 
Santa  Rosalia ;  a  picture'^in  the  artistes 
second  style:  composition  good;  the 
female  faces,  though  beautihd,  want 
expression ;  dierubs  charming,  as  usual. 
— SalvatoreBoaa :  the  Martyrd<»n  of  St. 
Andrew. — Luea  Giordano :  StMicliael 
overthrowing  the  Devil. 

On  the  side  wall  we  have, — ^A  small 
bright  landscape,  attributed  to  Dome- 
nimino. — Salvatore  Boea :  the  Sicilian 
Vespers,  a  small  octagonal  landscape ; 
from  the  Jesuits'  College.  The  scene 
is  the  real  site  of  the  outbreak,  close  to 
the  church  of  Santo  Spirito,  whose  apse 
with  Oorintiuan  pilasters  is  not  to  be 
recognised,  though  its  position  over- 
hanging the  vale  of  the  Oreto  is  cor- 
rectly indicated.  Over  tlie  church  floats 
the  banner  of  Anjou,  with  three  fleurs- 
de-lis  on  a  white  field.  The  hour  is 
twilight.  The  figures  are  scattered  over 
the  picture,  some  slaying  the  French, 
others  putting  their  nationality  to  the 
test  by  the  shibboleth  "  Cioeri."— /Sfa^ 
vatore  Bo»a :  Portrait  of  Masaniello, 
from  the  same  collection.  The  fisher- 
man of  Naples,  in  brown  rags  and  with 
a  white  cloth  bound  round  his  head, 
is  in  the  act  of  haranguing  the  mob ; 
and  the  fruit  scattered  over  the  board 
before  him  shows  the  subject  of  his  vi- 
tuperations to  be  the  fruit-tax. — Carlo 
MaraUi:  a  Biposo.-  J>iego  Velasquez: 
Goatherds  reposing,  and  milking;  a 
simple  subject  treated  with  the  usual 
boldness,  breadth,  and  truth  to  nature 
of  this  great  Spanish  master. — Anni- 
hale  Caracei  :  two  cherubs. — Bubens : 
the  Holy  Family.  Here  the  artist's 
mntiterly  power  and  truth  to  nature 
shine  forth  brilliantly.  The  flesh  is 
wonderfrdly  pure  and  transparent.  The 
Virgin  is  a  beautiful  woman,  beauti- 
fully painted,  and  not  vulgar;  the 
Ohud  as  full  of  life  and  play  as  ever 
was  tickled  babe.     So  little  care  is 


bestowed  in  Sicily  on  worics  of  art 
as  usual,  this  picture  has  been  i 
injured  by  damp,  but  still  more 
recent  restorations. — Jacopo  Bcusa 
Portrait  of  a  mhXL— Flemish  8ehat>Z 
a  Bjng  and  Queen;  fnll-lengt'Hs. — ' 
Sassoferrato :  the  Angelo  Custode*  n 
nice  picture.  —  Andrea  Vaeearoz  tin  I 
Magdalen. — Diego  Velasquez:  Sliepi 
herds ;  a  cavalier  dismounting  to  aasis  I 
a  beggar.  A  companion  to  the  gooLt,-^ 
herd  scene,  but  of  inferior  merit. — 2Yr*- 
toret  (?)  :    Head  of  a  woman. —  "Fiw*- 

dydk  (?) :    Portrait  of  Philip  IV- 

Bibera:  a  Pietk ;  a  fine  picture.     The 
Vimn's   head,  upturned  to   heaven* 
with  eyes  fUll  of  grieC  is  expressiiro 
and  grand. — Claude  Lorraine:  a  small 
sunset,  much  injured.  —  Sebasiian  dei 
Piomho:   St.  Andrew  resting  on    Jxia 
cross ;  bold,  broad,  and  grand.— Jlfa^fi-n 
Preti :  Abraham  entertaining  the  thiee 
angels. — Tommaso  VigiUa:  the  Ang-el 
of  the  Annunciation ;  a  companion  to 
the  Virgin  on  the  opposite  wall. — 
Tintoretto :  portrait  of  a  Greek  bisliop. 
— Spanish  8<^io6l:  full-length  portraits 
of  a  warrior  of  the  Moncada  fiunily. 
and  his  wife. —  Vandydc  (?)  :  a  female 
martyr,  tied  to  a  tree,  like  St  Sebas- 
tian,* with  arrows  in  her  neck  and 
body;  so  greatly  restored,  that  little 
or  nothing  of  the  original  painting  re- 
mains, and  it  is  not  easy  to  assign  it  to 
any  master.    According  to  the  custody,    \ 
it  was  originally  a  Venus,  but  when  it 
issued  from  the  restorer's  hands  it  had 
become  a  saint. — Giovanni  Paolo  F€m- 
dvMo  of  Cremona :  St.  Bonaventura  in 
prison.  —  Cado  Maratti:    Virgin  and 
Child,    piercing  the  serpent  with  a 
spear. — FUippo  Paladino  of  Florence  : 
St.  Michael  overthrowing  Satan ;  large 
but  mediocre;  dated  1601.— Over  the 
door  is  an  Albano:  Gkdatea  drawn  hy 
Utans.  —  Neapolitan  School :  2  land- 
scapes ;  Palermo  seen  from  the  Scala 
of  Monte  Pellegrino,  with  a  most  un- 
Sicilian  atmosphere ;  Messina  by  sunset. 
On  the  wall  to  the  1.  as  you  enter 
oie— Marco  da  Siena :  the  Transfigura- 
tion.— JAtea  Giordano :  Rebecca  at  the 
well;  a  well-composed  picture,  broad 
and     bold,    forcibly    yet     delicately 
coloured. — ^A  Holy  FaSmily,  by  some 
pupU  of  Raphael,  with  oonsiderable 
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:^i  and  defects. — AimbdU  Carcusci : 

I  TaiRuiy  chained  to  a  tree,  while  Fame 

)  >  iATihiog  the  victories  of  Aleseandio 

I  F  wse.    It  is  flanked  by  2  segmental 

wiune^  by  Giorgio  Vasari,  represent- 

■:si  the  Inaelites  gathering  manna. — 

B  S^kidone:  the  Death  of  John  the 

Biftist;  also  the  same  Saint  in  the 

viiakmesa.  —  Jdcopo   Borgognone :    2 

•tde-floenes. — Vemet:  2  shOTe-views. 

,    CoLLEcnoK    OT    Ancibnt   Vabes, 
f  Terbe  Cottb,    Bronzes,  &c.  —  The 
boi-T  room  contains  some  Greek  vases 
'lA  o^r  antiquities. 
In  the  cenlse   of  the  room,  on   a 
,  '^AUb  pedestal,  stands  a  small  bronze 
\  Hacolea,  about  22  in.  high,  secoring 
!  tk*  Ma&nalian  sta^.    It  once  decorated 
I  'lie  atrium  of  Uie  house  of  Sallnst  at 
P'^voipeli,  where  it  served  as  a  fountaio, 
«  '^:  water  foiling  fix>m  the  stag's  month 
iiito  a  marble  trough,  whidb  is  also 
\  V.-TL'.  It  was  presented  to  this  Museum 
'V  Fraudfl  I.     On  glass  cases  in  the 
iiiiddle  of  the  room  stand  some  vases, 
«»aly  6  in  number,  but  of  great  beauty, 
from  the   Greek   tombs  of   Girgenti. 
I  Thpj  are  all  of  the  best    period    of 
ec-Taodc  art,  with  ycUow  figures  on  a 
'  l>bck  ground,  and  in  point  of  excellence 
^  '^n  vie  with  the  choicest  treasures  of 
Vylci  or  Nola.      On  the  case  nearest 
the  window    stand    3,  all   cdeibsB   or 
mixing-jars.      One  bears  a  figure  of 
Thptoiemus,  seated  on  his  winged  car, 
rt-cdving  wine  from  his  mother  "De- 
riK  ter,"  with  an  attendant  nymph,  and 
^tlici  figures.     On  the  opposite  side 
"Zens"  on  his  throne,  graspmg  the 
winged  thunder,  holds  comerence  with 
"  Thetia,"  while  "  Heos  "  stands  behind 
hiin.    On  the  next  vase  a  Lapithais 
contending  with  three  Centaurs  armed 
mt\i  locks  and  clubs.    The  third  vase 
:»bows  a  god  seizing  a  nymph — ^probably 
the  Bape  of  Proserpine,  for  on    the 
tt^eiae  is  a  solitary  JSemalo  with  a  torch, 
Avho  may  represent  Ceres  in  search  of 
her  daughter.    On  the  other  case  stands 
^  CTQ](er  with  Bacchus,  a  Msonad,  and 
two  fenog.   \  cdebe,  showiog  a  nymph 
in  Gonvereation  with  two  men,  appa- 
^^%  tn  a  bath.    An  amphora  with- 
J>iit  a  &)ot,  supported  on  a  stand,  and 
^^  3  bandb  of  figures.     In  the 
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upper  and  lower  is  represented  a  Bac- 
chic dance,  while  the  middle  band 
shows  Maisyas  led  bound  before  Apollo,, 
and  Mercury  committing  the  in&nt 
Bacchus  to  a  Maenad.  Under  one 
handle  of  the  vase  is  a  sea-goddess,  and 
beneath  the  other  Scylla  with  her 
barking  dogs.  These  6  vases  were 
foiuid  in  1841  at  Giigenti,  the  first  five 
in  one  tomb,  and  the  amphora  in 
another.  They  are  in  an  excellent 
state  of  preservation.  The  last  two  are 
inferior  to  the  others. 

The  cases  beneath  these  vases  con- 
tain lamps. 

On  a  stand  by  the  door  to  the  rt.  as 
you  enter  is  a  gtamnoe,  of  the  best  style 
of  Greek  pottery,  representing  a  dance 
of  Bacchantes ;  from  the  CoUegio  Mas* 
simo.  By  the  window  is  an  amphora^ 
in  the  archaic  style,  representing  Her- 
cules contending  with  a  sea-monster ; 
firom  Camerina. 

The  glass  case  to  the  1.  of  the  door 
contains  bronzes  from  Pompeii;  that 
on  the  other  hand,  small  figures  of 
bronze  ^fotmd  on  various  ancient  sites 
in  Sicily ;  notice  a  fragment  of  a  Greek 
shield.     Over  these  two  cases  hang 
small   frescoes  from  PompeiL     The 
case  against  the  wall  to  the  rt.  contains 
specimens  of  unpointed  pottery,  in  black 
or  red  ware.    Against  the  wall  oppo- 
site tlie  door  are  cases  containing  nu- 
merous  small   figures  of  terracotta; 
many  of  Ceres,  the  great  goddess  of 
ancient  Sicily,  sitting,  with  a  bushel 
on  her  head,  and  of  very  archaic  art ; 
others  of  the  same  goddess,  standmg, 
and   bearing   a   sucking-pig   in  her 
hand ;  cinerary  urns  of  the  same  ma- 
terial in  the  shape  of  human  legs,  or 
of  busts  of  men  and  women,  nearly 
life-size ;  many  small  heads,  others  as 
large  as  life.    In  the  case  on  the  1. 
side  of  the  room  are  fragments  of  paint- 
ings in  mosaic,  and  of  reliefs  in  terrar 
cotta,  some  of  very  archaic  art :  among 
them  notice  one  representing  the  com- 
bat of  the  Centaurs  with  the  Lapithae, 
from  Girgenti;    Gorgonia  and  other 
masks ;  mamihria,ov  inscribed  handles 
of  wine-jars,  of  which  great  quantities 
are  found  on  certain  sites  in  Sicily; 
articles  in  glass,  and  particularly  small 
variegated  vases  in  this  material  from 
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of  KovelU  in  this  collection.— -ilfaf^ia 
Preti,  detto  Caldbreae:  the  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Sebastian. — Over  the  door  are  5 
portmits,  the  two  outer  ones  by  Giu- 
seppe Erranti  of  Trapani,  the  rest  by 
AnvemUo  Florentirw. — Marco  da  Sie- 
na: tiiie  Conversion  of  St.  Panl;  the 
confusion  of  limbs,  and  the  crude  primi- 
tive colours  offend  the  eye. — NoveUi: 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  St.  John,  and 
Santa  Rosalia ;  a  pictuie'^in  the  artist's 
second  style:  composition  good;  the 
female  £acos,  though  beautiful,  want 
expression ;  cherubs  charming,  as  usual. 
— SalfxUoreBosa :  the  Mart3n^m  of  St. 
Andrew. — Luca Giordano:  St. Michael 
overthrowing  the  Devil. 

On  the  side  wall  we  have, — ^A  small 
bright  landscape,  attributed  to  Dome- 
niOiino. — Salmtore  Ro9a:  the  Sicilian 
Vespers,  a  smaU  octagonal  landscape ; 
from  the  Jesuits*  College.  The  scene 
is  the  real  site  of  the  outbreak,  close  to 
the  church  of  Santo  Spirito,  whose  apse 
with  Corinthian  pilasters  is  not  to  be 
recognised,  though  its  position  over^ 
hanging  the  vale  of  the  Oreto  is  cor- 
rectly indicated.  Over  the  church  floats 
the  banner  of  Anjou,  with  three  fleurs- 
de-lis  on  a  white  field.  The  hour  is 
twilight.  The  figures  are  scattered  over 
the  picture,  some  slaying  the  French, 
others  putting  their  nationality  to  the 
test  by  the  shibboleth  "  Ciomr—Sdl- 
vatore  Bom  :  Portrait  of  Masaniello, 
from  the  same  collection.  The  fisher- 
man of  Naples,  in  brown  rags  and  with 
a  white  doth  bound  round  his  head, 
is  in  the  act  of  haranguing  the  mob ; 
and  the  &uit  scattered  over  the  board 
before  him  shows  the  subject  of  his  vi- 
tuperations to  be  the  fruit-tax. — Carlo 
Maratti:  a  Biposo.-  jD/eao  Velasquez: 
Goatherds  reposing,  and  milking ;  a 
simple  subjeoi  treatcil  with  the  usual 
boldness,  breadth,  and  truth  to  nature 
of  tliis  great  Spanish  master. — Anni- 
hale  Caracci  :  two  cherubs. — Buhens : 
the  Holy  Family.  Here  the  artist's 
masterly  power  and  truth  to  nature 
shine  mrtn  brilliantly.  The  flesh  is 
wonderfully  pure  and  transparent.  The 
Virgin  is  a  beautiful  woman,  beauti- 
fully pauited,  and  not  vulgar;  the 
Child  as  full  of  life  and  play  as  ever 
was  tickled  babe.     So  little  care  is 


bestowed  in  Sicily  on  works  of  art 
as  usual,  this  picture  has  been  i 
injured  by  damp,  but  still  more  l3 
recent  restorations. — Jacopo  Ba884M.99^ 
Portrait  of  a  msn.— Flemish  8eh^>^^ 
a  King  and  Queen;  fnll-lengtlus. — 
Sassoferrato :  the  Angelo  Custode* 
nice  picture.  —  Andrea  Vaeearo:  "tin 
Magdalen. — Diego  Vdasquet:  Sliep 
herds ;  a  cavalier  dismounting  to  r«»ih 
a  beggar.  A  companion  to  the  goe^t 
herd  scene,  but  of  inferior  merit. — r/»*- 
toret  (?) :    Head  of  a  woman. —  Van-' 

dyek  P) :    Portrait  of  Philip  IV.  

Bibera :  a  Pie& ;  a  fine  picture.     ITIie 
Viigin's   head,  upturned  to   heaven* 
with  eyes  ftill  of  grief^  is  expreaaivo 
and  grand. — Claude  Lorraine:  a  small 
sunset,  much  injured.  —  SehoAian   €t>el 
Piombo:   St.  Andrew  resting  on    liis 
cross ;  bold,  broad,  and  grand.— Jlfaff /a 
Preti:  Abraham  entertaining  the  tlireo 
angels. — Tommaso  Vigilia :  the  An^el 
of  the  Annimciation ;  a  companion   to 

the  Virgin  on  the  opposite  wall. 

Tintoretto :  portrait  of  a  Greek  bishop. 
— Spani^  School:  full-length  portraits 
of  a  warrior  of  the  Moncada  £Eimily, 
and  his  wife. — Vandyck  (?)  :  a  female 
martyr,  tied  to  a  tree,  like  Si  Sebas- 
tian, with  arrows  in  her  neck  and 
body;  so  greatly  restored,  that  little 
or  nothing  of  the  original  painting  re* 
mains,  and  it  is  not  easfy  to  assign  it  to 
any  master.    According  to  the  custode^    | 
it  was  originally  a  Venus,  but  when  it 
issued  from  the  restorer's  hands  it  had 
become  a  saini — Giovanni  Paolo  Fon- 
duUo  of  Cremona :  St.  Bonaventura  in 
prison.  —  Carlo  Maratti:   Virgin  and 
Child,    mercing  the   serpent  with   a 
spear. — FUippo  Paladino  of  Florence  : 
St.  Michael  overthrowing  Satan ;  lai^o 
but  mediocre;  dated  1601.— Over  the 
door  is  an  Albano:  Ghilatea  drawn  by 
Titans.  —  Neapolitan  School :  2  lan^ 
scapes ;  Palermo  seen  from  the  Scala 
of  Monte  Pellegrino,  with  a  most  un- 
Sicilian  atmosnphere ;  Messina  by  sunset. 
On  the  wall  to  the  L  as  you  enter 
are— itforoo  da  Siena :  the  Transfigura- 
tion.— Luca  Giordano :  Bebeoca  at  the 
well;  a  well-composed  picture,  broad 
and     bold,    forcibly     yet     delicately 
coloured. — ^A  Holy  Family,  by  some 
pupil  of  Raphael,  with  considerable 
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=rfit  aod  defects. — Annibale  Caraeci: 
T^^anr  chained  to  a  tree,  while  Fame 
.  •  .umbing  the  victories  of  Alessandro 
FiiK-se.  Xt  is  flanked  by  2  segmental 
Kvtoies  by  Giorgio  Vcuari,  lepreeent- 
z^  the  Israelites  gathering  manna. — 
1  St-hidone  :  the  Death  of  John  the 
^ptisst;  also  the  same  Saint  in  the 
wih^erDBGa,  —  Jaeopo  Borgognone :  2 
ttde-fioeoes. —  Vemd:  2  shore-views. 

CoLLEonoK  or  Ancient  Yases, 
Tebke  Cotttb,  Bronzes,  &c.  —  The 
::j2Ct  room  contains  some  Gieek  vases 
*&d  other  antiquities. 

In  the   centie  of  the  room,  on   a 
'jatble  pedestal,  stands  a  small  bronze 
li£iiniU»,   about  22  in.  high,  securing 
•Le  MgBTiaJian  stag.    It  onoe  decoratea 
'\tts  atrium  of  the  house  of  Sallust  at 
Pompeii,  yfhete  it  served  as  a  fountain, 
'lie  water  &lling  from  the  stag's  mouth 
iiito   a    marble  trough,  which  is  also 
U'-ie.    It  -vras  presented  to  this  Museum 
y  Francis  L    On  glass  cases  in  the 
luuldle  of  the  room  stand  some  vases, 
••nly  6  in  number,  but  of  great  beauty, 
from   the   Greek  tombs  of   Girgenti. 
Tliey   are  all  of  the  best    period    of 
ri:*rajmc  art,  with  yellow  figures  on  a 
Mack  ground,  and  in  point  of  excellence 
'tin  vie  with  tlie  choicest  treasures  of 
Vulci  or  Kola.     On  the  case  nearest 
the   window    stand    3,  all   eeHebti   or 
mixing-jars.      One  b^rs  a  figure  of 
Triptolemus,  seated  on  his  winged  car, 
iv^*eiving  wine  from  his  mother  "De- 
nu  ter,*'  with  an  attendant  nymph,  and 
other  figures.     On  the  opposite  side 
''  Zeus"  on  his  throne,  grasping  the 
winged  thunder,  holds  conference  with 
"  Thetis,"  while  **  Heos  "  stands  behind 
Uim.     On  the  next  vase  a  Lapitha  is 
i.*ontending  with  three  Centaurs  armed 
with  rocks  and  clubs.    The  third  vase 
h'liows  a  god  seizing  a  nymph — ^probably 
tlie  Bape  of  Proserpine,  for  on   the 
reverse  is  a  solitary  female  with  a  torch, 
who  may  represent  Cores  in  search  of 
her  daughter.    On  the  other  case  stands 
a  crater  with  Saochus,  a  Msenad,  and 
two  &uns.    A  edebe,  showing  a  nymph 
iu  oonverBation  with  two  men,  appa- 
rently in  a  bath.    An  amphora  with- 
out a  foot,  supported  on  a  stand,  and 
having  3  bands  of  figures.     In  the 


upper  and  lower  is  represented  a  Bac**^ 
chic  dance,  while  tl^  middle  band 
shows  Manyas  led  bound  before  Apollo,, 
and  Mercury  oommitting  the  infimt 
Bacchus  to  a  Mienad  Under  one 
handle  of  the  vase  is  a  sea-goddess,  and 
beneath  the  other  Bcylla  with  her 
barkmg  dogs,  These  6  vases  were 
found  in  1841  at  Girgenti,  the  first  five 
in  one  tomb,  and  the  amphora  in 
another.  They  are  in  an  excellent 
state  of  preservation.  The  last  two  are 
inferior  to  the  others. 

The  cases  beneath  these  vases  con- 
tain Isunps. 

On  a  stand  by  the  door  to  the  rt.  as 
you  enter  ia  a  stamnoe,  of  the  best  style 
of  Greek  pottety,  representing  adimce 
of  Bacchantes ;  from  the  Collegio  Mas- 
simo. By  the  window  is  an  amphorar 
in  the  archaic  style,  representing  Her- 
cules contending  with  a  sea-monster ; 
firom  Camerina. 

The  glass  case  to  the  1.  of  the  door 
contains  bronzes  fit>m  Pompeii;  that 
on  the  other  hand,  small  figures  of 
bronze  ^found  on  various  ancient  sites 
in  Sicily ;  notice  a  fragment  of  a  Greek 
shield.  Over  these  two  cases  hang 
small  frescoes  from  Pompeii.  The 
case  against  the  wall  to  the  rt.  contains 
specimens  of  unpaiated  pottery,  in  black 
or  red  ware.  Against  the  wall  oppo- 
site the  door  are  cases  containing  nu- 
merous small  figures  of  terracotta; 
many  of  Ceres,  the  great  goddess  of 
ancient  Sicily,  sitting,  with  a  bushel 
on  her  head,  and  of  very  archaic  art ; 
others  of  the  same  goddess,  standing, 
and  bearing  a  sucking-pig  in  her 
hand ;  cinerary  urns  of  tiie  same  ma- 
terial  in  the  shape  of  human  legs,  or 
of  busts  of  men  and  women,  nearly 
life-size ;  many  small  heads,  others  as 
large  ns  life.  In  the  case  on  the  1. 
side  of  the  room  are  fragments  of  paint- 
ings in  mosaic,  and  of  reliefs  ia  terra- 
cotta, some  of  very  arcliaic  art :  among 
them  notice  one  representing  the  com- 
bat of  the  Centaurs  witii  the  Lapithsd, 
from  Girgenti;  Gorgonia  and  other 
masks ;  manuhriat  or  inscribed  handles 
of  wine-jars,  of  which  great  quantities 
are  found  on  certain  sites  in  SiciJy; 
articles  in  glass,  and  particularly  small 
variegated  vases  in  this  material  ftom. 
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Greek  tomba  in  Sicily,  but  found  in  all 
countries  of  the  ancient  world,  and  by 
many  supposed  to  be  Phoenician. 

The  case  by  the  window  contains 
sundry  curiosities  from  Greek  sites : 
fragments  of  a  wreath  of  laurel-leaves 
in  pure  gold,  with  articles  of  jewellery 
fr^m  the  tombs  of  Tyndaris ;  a  bronze 
crab,  from  Girgenti,  the'  device  of  an- 
cient Acragas ;  leaden  acorns  used  in 
slings ;  sesds  with  Greek  inscriptions ; 
flutes  of  bone,  &c.  Beneath  this  is  a 
case  full  of  articles  from  Pompeii, 
chiefly  of  bronze — ^idols,  vases,  strigils, 
bells,  scales,  decorations  of  fiimiture  ; 
a  pestle  and  mortar  of  glass ;  remains 
of  com,  rice,  bread,  cheese,  cfaesnuts, 
plums,  carobs,  soap,  rags,  asbestos,  &c. 
We  must  not  omit  tiie  iron  tires  of  the 
wheels  of  an  ancient  car,  also  from 
Pompeii. 

Begia  Zecca  (k),  in  tlie  Piazza  Ma- 
rina. This  building  retains  the  name, 
though  it  is  no  longer  the  Boyal  Mint. 
The  exclusive  privilege  of  coining 
money  for  Sicily  was  conceded  to  Par 
lermo  in  1676,  when  Messina,  which 
had  long  enjoyed  it,  liad  forfeited  it  for 
rebellion;  but  the  present  edifice  was 
not  erected  tUl  1699.  When  the  privi- 
lege was  abolished  by  the  Caserta 
decree  of  1816,  the  buUding  was  con- 
verted into  the  Excise  Office,  or  Di- 
rezione  de*  Dazj  indirettu  Over  the 
gate  are  the  arms  of  the  city  and  of 
the  Duke  of  Yeraguas,  in  whose  vice- 
reign  the  Mint  was  erected,  and  over 
them  is  the  Sicilian  eagle  bearing  the 
royal  arms. 


Pbivate  Palaces. 

Palazzo  Campofraneo  (k),  in  the  Pi- 
azza Yalguemera,  now  the  British 
Consulate.  This  palace  is  of  late  Sici- 
lian Gothic,  of  the  dose  of  the  15th 
century,  but  has  recently  been  re- 
stored, so  as  to  lose  all  the  hue  of 
antiquity.  Its  windows  show  the 
square-headed  forms  of  the  period. 
Tlie  portal  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  Palazzo  Patella,  being 
an  imitation  in  stone  of  a  rustic  gate- 


way of  wood.  Three  shafts  at  ea**l 
side  rise  like  young  trees,  having  foil 
age  at  the  imposts,  and  branch  acrot-j 
to  meet  in  a  depressed  arch,  whil< 
other  branches  project  to  support  <1 
roof  of  long  poles  fetstened  to  them  b^ 
ropes,  as  in  a  rustic  ix)rch.  An  tuh 
joining  portion  of  the  building  dhs^ 
plays  large  pointed  arches  with  flaiu^ 
tx)yant  tracery,  and  double-headed  ^viii- 
dows  divided  by  columns.  This  jielace 
contains  a  collection  of  pictures. 

Palazzo  CaJttoiica  (k\  in  the  Piazza 
di  S.  Francesco.  Till  the  last  few 
years  this  palace  showed  in  its  facade 
some  fine  Gothic  features,  but  iu  re- 
cent renovations  these  have  been  ut- 
terly destroyed.  The  arcaded  court 
within  the  building  is  imposing,  and 
has  interest  for  the  architect. 

Pakazo  di  8anf  Elia  (k),  in  the  Pi- 
azza di  Fiera  Vecchia.  A  buUding  of 
the  Sicilian  Renaissance. 

Palazzo  dd  Conie  Federigo  (a),  at 
the  back  of  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni 
di   Dio.    In  this  palace  is  inmiuixKl 
the  ancient  Torre  di  Busuemi,  whose 
masonry  bears  the  rich  brown  tints  of 
centuries.    The  first  story  is  modern- 
ised, but  on  the  upper  floor  is  a  large 
pointed  window  like  those  in  the  Pa- 
lazzo de'  Tribunali,  witiiout  mould- 
ings, but  adorned  witli  mosaics;  the 
arch    dominates    two    small    pointed 
lights  separated  by  a  marble  column. 
Beneath  the  window  are  remains  of 
a  trofoU  corbelling.     This  tower  ori- 
ginally stood  on  the    shores   of  the 
southern  port.     Hard  by  it  stood  the 
ancient  gate  of  Busuemi,  destroyeil  in 
1585  to  make   room  for   the  neigh- 
bouring hospital  of  St.  John  of  God. 

Palazzo  ForceUa  (k),  a  modem  )m- 
laoe  on  the*  city-walls  above  the  Poi-ta 
de'  Greci,  having  saloons  fitted  up  in 
a  costly  manner,  in  difierent  slyles  of 
architecture — Greek,  Pompeian,  Ijiculo- 
Korraan,  and  Saracenic. 

Palazzo  Cferaci  (c),  in  the  Toledo, 
just  beyond  the  Piazza  Bologni,  of 
Italian  arehitectuie,  containing  an  ar- 
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"siiHl  court  which  presents  a  hand- 
4'jvspecimeii  of  Italian  Doric. 


The  Palazto  Tngltam  (l),  on  the 
S'lOte  di  Santa  Kosalia,  contains  a 
rrtT  fine  picture  by  Pietro  Norelli,  one 
(f  the  latest  from  his  hand,  and  for- 
LjrfiT  in  the  possession  of  the  Prince 
of  >i&letto.  It  represents  the  Trinity 
rrifiinianding  the  archangel  Gabriel  to 
imtitumce  the  mystery  of  the  Incama^ 
ti'.'n  to  the  Virgin.  "  The  Son  is  seen 
St  the  rt.  hand  of  the  Father,  and  the 
IV)TC  horers  above  them.  The  body 
1^'  Christ,  half-Teiled  in  a  fluttering 
TC'bi^  is  painted  with  the  greatest  de- 
(bion  and  correctness.  Uis  counte- 
uaiipe  displays  ardent  love  and  mascu- 
hw  beauty,  that  of  the  angel  much 
;'Taee  and  gentleness.  The  latter  is 
rc&\itctfally  receiving  from  his  lips  the 
|«itifulars  of  his  mission.  The  Eter- 
nal Father  is  about  to  intrust  him 
^ith  the  lUy  of  purity  to  convey  it  to 
ik-  Virgin.  Two  cherubs  embracing 
enliven  the  compoedtion.  In  the  lower 
\>arl  of  the  picture  the  Virgin  is  seen 
in  an  attitude  of  devotion.  The  pic- 
ture is  pencilled  with  extraordinary 
tit^om  and  decision.  It  is  well  pre- 
ferred, and  has  been  partly  restored  by 
a  skilfiil  hand.'*— GkiUo. 

Palazzo  di  8.  Matteo  (l),  at  the  top 
of  the  Salita  di  S.  Antonio,  and  close 
to  the  Piano  delle  Vergini.  This 
noble  oldKorman  palace,  now  tenanted 
l^y  the  lowest  oruers,  lias  a  series  of 
pointed  windows  decorated  with  the 
clieTTon  and  dog-tooth  mouldings,  and 
a  richly-foliated  string-course  below 
them.  It  is  well  worthy  the  attention 
of  the  antiquary  and  architect. 

Palazzo  Palagonia  (k).  Here  is  a 
picture  of  San  Corrado,  attributed  to 
Vincemo  Anemolo, 

Palazzo  Patemb  (k),  called  also  Pal. 
Mmcada^  fixun  the  &raily  name  of  the 
^iicea  of  Patemo,  and  Pal.  AJutami- 
^'«to  from  Guglielmo  Ajutamicristo, 
^ron  of  Misilmeri,  who  erected  it  in 
wfe  year  1485,  stands  in  the  Via  di 
Porta  di  Termini.  The  building.  h».\- 
i^D  ondeigone  alterations  at  various 


periods,  retains  little  of  its  original 
architecture  in  the  &9ade.  Its  date 
was  the  period  of  transition  in  the  Si- 
cilian, as  well  as  the  Northern  Gotliic. 
The  pointed  arch  was  lowered  to  the  de- 
pressed, and  ultimately  to  the  square; 
or,  if  the  pointed  arch  was  retained,  it 
was  generally  in  the  form  of  an  ogee. 
This  and  the  Palazzo  Patella  are  the 
best  specimens  of  the  period  in  Pa- 
lermo. In  spite  of  its  mongrel  archi- 
tecture, this  is  still  a  grand  pile,  with 
its  long  fia^ade  of  brown  stone  en- 
riched by  age  and  surmoimted  by 
Saracenio  battlements.  The  portal 
ha»  a  depressed  ogee  arch,  resting  on 
shafts  with  foliated  capitals,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  square  label,  with  a 
shield  over  the  apex.  Within  the 
gate  is  a  loggia  of  3  pointed  archesi 
now  blocked  up.  The  fii^ade  has  been 
in  great  part  modernised.  In  the 
principal  story  the  windows,  originally 
pointed,  as  may  be  traced  by  repairs 
in  the  masonry,  have  been  utered  to 
square  forms.  On  the  groimd  floor 
they  are  depressed,  with  prominent 
labels  resting  on  corbels  which  bear 
fragments  of  Latin  inscriptions,  apixi- 
rently  aphorisms  or  mpttoes.  In  the 
upper  story  are  4  windows  of  the  same 
character  with  shields  on  the  corbels, 
but  the  rest  are  square-headed  and  of 
later  date.  The  palace  is  interesting 
as  the  residence  of  Charles  V.  during 
his  stay  in  Palermo.  The  court  at 
the  back  shows  a  picturesque  bit  of 
architecture  in  a  (double  arcade,  the 
lower  of  5  eUiptical  arches,  the  upper 
of  7  pointed,  all  resting  on  marble 
columns  with  Composite  capitals.  To 
reach  this  court  you  must  enter  the 
gateway  to  the  rt.  of  the  palace. 
Among  the  portraits  of  the  Moncada 
family  preserved  in  this  palace  are 
several  by  Nov^i  and  his  pupils. 

Palazzo  PaleUa  (k\  in  the  Via  dell* 
Alloro,  a  grand  old  palace,  most  pic- 
turesque with  its  Gothic  decorations 
and  warm  brown  masonry,  is  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  Dominican  nuns  of  the 
Pietiu  It  was  built,  as  an  inscription 
informs  us,  in  tlio  year  1495, -by  Fran- 
cesco Patella,  or  Abbatelli,  a  knight 
of  Palermo,  who  erected  it  "  for  him- 
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jEelf  and  his  most  sweet  mfe,  Hello- 
nore  Solere  of  BeLroelona^  his  darling, 
imd  for  his  posterity."  He  had  fought 
-a^inst  the  Moors  in  Spain  and  the 
^lench  in  Italy,  and  held  offices  of 
high  dignity  nnder  Ferdinand  the  Ca- 
tholic. As  he  had  no  male  heirs,  he 
hequeathed  his  palace  to  the  Church 
at  his  decease  in  1526.  It  was  then 
■converted  into  a  nunnery,  and  the 
church  of  the  Piet^  was  added  in  1684. 
The  portal  is  large  and  singular. 
It  is  square-headed,  with  4  shafts  on 
«ach  side,  meeting  above  like  boughs, 
the  outer  ones  having  ropes  of  stone 
twisted  round  them,  and  tying  the 
whole  together.  In  the  place  of  the 
imposts  the  sliafits  are  crossed  by 
snakes,  which  form  a  sort  of  running 
-capital  on  each  side.  Over  the  door 
is  the  knight's  crest,  and  on  each  side, 
in  a  m  uare  shield,  his  device,  7  swords 
boundf  together  by  a  band,  on  which 
ifii  inscribed  his  motto  in  Spanish— 
-*  Manyay  Fuerca,'*  «  Craft  and  Force." 
A  tablet  bears  this  inscription : — 

-"  In  Gallos  Inqae  Hliyanoa  sub  rege  Slcano 

Pnella  qun  gesel  rex  mUd  testis  adest: 

<^1  fidei  titnlos  dedit  et  virtatls  honores* 

Dltiaqne  emeriti  pnemls  mllitle. 
Nunc  ego  pro  castrts  pnedara  palatfa  pooo, 
Ut  frnar  his  partis  sangulno  divitiis." 

The  Windows  in  the  upper  stoiy  are 
square-headed,  divided  by  veiy  slender 
shafts  into  3  pointed  lights,  the  shafl» 
running  through  to  the  top.  Beneath 
the  battlements  is  a  oormc^  with  pro- 
jecting animals  as  gargoyles.  A  ma- 
chicolated  tower  rises  at  the  angle, 
and  contains  windows  with  depressed 
ogee  arches. 

Pciaxzo  Pietraiagliaia  (l),  called  also 
Torr«  Pizmto,  in  the  Via  Pizzuto,  a 
massive,  brown,  battlemented  palace 
of  the  15th  century,  having  a  laige 
pointed  portal  with  corbelled  label, 
and  ogee  niches  for  saints  on  either 
hand.  The  windows  above  are  round- 
headed,  with  monsters  for  corbels.  The 
tower  which  rises  above  the  fo^ade  re- 
tains traces  of  more  ancient  construc- 
tion, 

Palam  Poero  (a),  in  the  Via  Butera. 


Of  the  numerous  cabinet-pictures     £^ 

this  palace  notice  the  following  : -^ 

small  picture  of  the  Pentecost  on  livoocl 
marked  **  Raphael  Santim  Urbiatt^^* 
and  said  to  have  been  painted  at  tli< 
age  of  18.    There  is  much  variety  «.ti<1 
force  of  expression  in  the  heads,    nnd 
the  whole  is  carefully  painted. — Xlic 
Virgin  watching  her  sleeping  Cliiltl, 
ascribed  to  Chiidot  a  sweet  picture. — 
A,  Casembrooi:  two  seaside  pieces. — 
Alhano :  Venus,  Cupid,  and  Adonitj. — 
Rlbera :  four  small  circular  pictures  of 
Prometheus,   Sisyphus,  Tantalus,  and 
Izion ;  bright  and  forcible. — AnSmol<j  .- 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  fiall-len^b>  ; 
two  out  of  twelve  apostles  formerly  in 
the  church  of  La  Gancia.— PjWto  ^^o- 
veRi,  or  his  school :  a  Cherub,  a  frag- 
ment;  8.  Filippo  Neri  on  his  kn<»<.s 
before  the  Madonna;  S.  Antonino  in 
the  same  position ;  Death  of  St.  Fran- 
cis; View  of  the  Piazza  Pretoria ;  tlirt\? 
small  battle-scenes. 

Palmzo  Raffadali  (a),  in  the  Via  di 
Santa  Chiara,  a  structure  of  Sicilian 
Gothic,  built  on  the  site  of  a  Saracenic 
palace.  It  retains  m  its  fe^ade  isome 
small  depressed  lancets  below,  and 
some  pointed  windows  in  the  upper 
story,  having  double  lighte  scparateil 
by  diafts;  a  corbel-table  runs  beneath 
them. 

Pakuaso  Tasca  (k),  near  the  Botauic 
Garden,  outside  the  Porta  di  Termini. 
This  palace  contains  a  collection  of 
pictures  by  modem  Sicilian  and  Italian 
artists,  with  a  few  by  earlier  mastei-s. 

Palazzo  Trahia  (l),  in  the  Via  Miic- 
<^ueda.    This  palace  contains  a  collec- 
tion of  pictures,  vases,  statues,  bronzes, 
coins,    camei,    and    other    articles   of 
vertu.    Among  them  observe  a  cabinet 
of  Greek  vaaes  found  in  Sicily,  chiefly 
of  the  form  called  lecythue ;    Roman 
amphorsQ,  curiously  incrusted  with  co- 
ralline matter;    pottery  of  Saracenic 
times;  a  marble  statue  of  Seneca  in 
the  bath,  bleeding  to  death;  an  an- 
cient  patera,   of   cast,   not  chiselled, 
gold ;  a  little  bull  in  gold,  bwiring  a 
Pimio  inscription,  found   at  SegcKte. 
The  pictures  are  of  mediocre  merit. 
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;  iBong  them  aie  the  Yirgixi,  GhUd, 
,  Gid  ^  ^Sebastian,  by  Gherardo  Adu^ 
;'  .-3^;  Hercules  and  Antieiu^  by  Luca 
!  CeaAiam>;  and  others  attributed  to 
T^tinn,  lioea  Giordano,  Agostino  Oe^ 
iicd,  BenTt>niiti,  and  Polidoro. 

Palazzo  ValguarMra  (k\  in  the  Pi- 
aca  of  that  name,  has  nothing  worthy 
of  notioe  beyond  a  cnrions  and  hand* 
sast  doable  staiicase  within  tiiie  eoT' 
f3e.  At  the  K.  comer  of  ^e  Piazssa, 
(^tpodte  this  palace,  stands  a  snifdl 
^tary  column  surmoimted  by  a  tiny 
(Tci^B.  It  bean  no  inscription,  but  tra- 
dition points  it  out  as  marking  the 
spot  where  the  bodies  of  the  Ftenoh, 
munoacrcd.  in  the  Sicilian  Vespeis 
^1282),  ^vete  interred. 

Palazzo  Verdwra  (k),  belonging  to 
the  Duke  of  that  name,  contains  a  col- 
lection of  paintings. 


Theatres. 

TeaJtro  BdUni  (k\  in  the  Piazza 
della   Martoiana^    is  the  lai^^st  and 
most  fiequented  theatre  in  l^alermo. 
It  waa  rebuilt  in  1809  by  Puglia^  a 
native  architect,    on  tihe  ruins  of  a 
former  theatre.    It  is  neat  rather  than 
handsome,  of   circular   plan,   and   of 
considerahle   size,    having  5  tiers  of 
boxes,  17  in  each,  and  a  pit  holding 
more  than  800  persons,  c«ch  in  his 
own  numbered  aim-chair.    This  is  the 
only  theatre  in  Palermo  where  operas 
are  now  performed,  or  where  ballets 
are  danced.     The  regular  drama  is 
also   oocaaionaUy  represented.      Here 
during  the  OEtmiTal  masked  balls  are 
held,  the  haut-ton  remaining  spedta- 
tors  in  the  boxes,  while  the  travestied 
rofurters  foot  it  away  for  their  amuse- 
ment below.     There  is  an  excellent 
caf<^  and  restaurant  attached  to  the 
theatre;  the  ices  are  not  to  be  sur- 
passed.   The  prices  of  seats  are — for  a 
ix>x  in  the  first  or  second  tier,  58  tarl ; 
in  the  third  tier,  43  tarl ;  in  the  fourth, 
28  tar).    Pit,  5  tar)  6  grana  a  seat 

Teoiro  di  8ta,  CeeUia  (k),  near  the 


Piazza  Yalguamera.  This  theatre, 
which  was  built  in  1692  for  musical 
operas,  is  now  appropriated  to  the 
ordinaiy  drama.  It  is  of  elliptical 
form  and  simple  architecture^  wiw  C7 
boxes  in  4  tierg^  and  a  pit  capable  of 
seating  300  persons.     « 

Teatro  di  Santa  Anna  (k),  a  small 
theatre  in  the  Piazza  di  S.  Anna^  where 
comic  pieces  are  performed. 

TeaJbro  del  Principe\Umherio  (k),  in 
the  Via  di  Merb,  Piazza  Marina^  a  small 
house  devoted  to  the  performance  of 
comedies  in  the  Sicilian  dialect,  with  4 
tiers  of  boxes,  and  a  pit  to  hold  more 
than  200  persons. 

Teatro  Garibaidi  (k),  near  the  Porta 
Garibaldi 

Teatro  Oreto  (k),  on  the  Marina. 


Festival  of  Santa  Bosaija. 

Every  year  the  Palermitans  devotu 
5  days,  from  11th  to  15th  July,  to  do 
honour  to  their  patroness,  Sta.  Rosa- 
lia, and  to  commemorate  their  mira- 
culous deliverance  from  the  plague  in 
1625,  effected  by  canning  her  bones, 
recently  discovered  m  her  cave  on 
Monte  Pellegrino,  in  solenm  proces- 
sion round  the  city.  The  pnncipal 
features  of  the  festa  aro  the  procession 
of  the  Saint  s  Car,  and  the  exhibition 
of  fireworks  on  the  Marina. 

Id  day, — ^At  6  in  the  evening,  the 
car,  which  has  been  built  up  in  the 
Larg^  di  Santo  Spirito,  within  tlie 
Porto  Felice,  begins  to  move.  It  is 
an  enormous  stracture,  60  or  70  ft. 
long,  SO  wide,  and  some  80  ft  high,  so 
that  in  its  progress  up  the  Tol^o  it 
overtops  the  loftiest  palaces.  It  ia  a 
gorgeous  mass  of  ^y  colour  and  gold. 
The  lower  part  is  in  the  form  of  a 
galley  on  wheels,  from  which  rises  a 
sort  of  temple,  whose  base  is  siu*- 
rounded  by  tiers  of  seats,  occupied  by 
a  musical  band  in  full  court  dress. 
Over  the  temple  rises  a  series  of  8 
tabernacles  surrounded  by  angels  hold- 
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ing  pictures,  flags,  and  festoons  of 
flowers.  Numerous  cherubs  among 
paper  clouds  surmount  the  structure, 
from  among  'which  rises  Die  cdlossal 
silver  figure  of  the  saint,  crowning  the 
whole.  The  car  is  occupied  by  a  band 
of  foundlings,  dressed  as  soldiers,  who 
play  tunes  alternately  with  the  mu- 
sicians over  tlieir  heads.  The  pon- 
derous vehicle,  preceded  by  a  squadron 
of  cavalry,  is  drawn  by  34  oxen,  with 
an  ordinary  ox-car  in  front,  to  guide 
tlie  team.  Every  50  or  60  yards  it 
comes  to  a  stand  to  give  the  oxen 
breatliing-time,  and  the  musicians  an 
opportunity  of  displaving  their  skill. 
On  it  goes,  amid  clouds  of  incense,  the 
fragrance  of  flowers  crushed  in  its  path, 
and  the  enthusiastic  shouts  of  the 
spectators  from  the  balconies  and  the 
streets.  It  takes  two  hours  at  least  to 
readi  the  Porta  Nuova  at  the  higher 
end  of  the  Toledo. 

At  sunset  all  Palermo  resorts  to  the 
Marina  to  witness  the  fireworks.  Here 
close  to  the  sea  is  erected  thefh9ade  of 
an  enormous  palace  or  fortress,  deco- 
rated with  tiann)arencies  representing 
events  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
Sicily,  from  the  hands  of  the  best 
artists  of  the  day.  In  front  of  the 
palace,  in  an  Ionic  pavilion,  sit  the 
Viceroy  with  his  suite,  and  the  chief 
nobility  of  Palermo.  Some  vessels  of 
war  lie  off  the  shore,  their  rigging 
illuminated  with  innumerable  lamps. 
"  These  be^n  the  show  by  a  discharge 
of  their  artillery,  the  sound  of  which, 
rc-<x;hoed  from  tho  mountains,  pro- 
duced a  very  noblo  effect ;  they  tnen 
played  off  a  variety  of  water-rockets, 
and  bombs  that  often  burst  under 
water.  This  contimied  for  half-an- 
hour,  when  in  an  instant  the  whole  of 
the  palace  was  beautifully  illuminated. 
This  was  the  signal  for  the  shipping  to 
cease,  and  appeared  indeed  like  a  piece 
of  enchantment,  as  it  was  done  alto- 
gether instantaneously,  and  without 
the  appearance  of  any  agent.  At  the 
same  time  the  fountains  that  were 
represented  in  the  court  before  the 
palace  bcg^n  to  spout  up  fire,  and  made 
a  representation  of  some  of  tlie  great 
jets  dTeau  of  Versailles  and  Marly.  As 
soon  as  these  were  extinguished  tho 


court  assumed  the  form  of  a  great  par- 
tene,  adorned  with  a  variety  of  palin- 
trees  of  fire,  interspersed  with  oran^e^ 
trees,    flower-pots,    vases,  and    other  i 
ornaments.    On  the  extinguishinf?  oi 
these,  the  illumination  of  the  palace 
was  likewise  extinguislied,  ana    th.c 
front  of  it  broke  out  into  the  appe&rano^:' 
of  a  variety  of  suns,  stars,  and  wheels 
of  fire,  whidi  in  a  short  time  reduced 
it  to  a  perfect  ruin.    And  when  all 
appeared  finished,  there  burst  from  tho 
centre  of  the  pile  a  vast  explosion  of 
two  thousand  rockets,  bombs,  sorpent«i^ 
squibs,  and  devils,  which  seemed  in 
fill  the  whole  atmosphere."    Such  in 
the    description    given    by    Brydoife^ 
nearly  a  century  ago.     And  in   the 
main  it  holds  good  still,  for  old  cus- 
toms aro  well    preserved    in    Sicily. 
Some  slight  variation,   indeed,  takes 
place  every  year,  in  the  decorations  of 
the  car,  or  in  the  arrangements  for  the 
fireworks.    Says  a  recent  traveller,  •*  I 
have  never  seen  any  fireworks  in  Paris 
which   could  be  compared  to  these. 
Our  rockets  may  indeed    be    better 
directed,  our  fireballs  may  rise  liigher, 
but    the   profusion   and   disorder  in 
which  the  former  aro  employed    in 
Palermo  produce  a  most  strikmg  effect. 
The  firoballs  as  they  burst  fall  in  a 
gold  or  silver  shower  upon  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  where  their  brightness  is 
extinguished  amid  the  waves.    Some 
fireworks  were   perfectly  unique    of 
their  kind,  appearing  like  huge  ba- 
nana-trees blazing  from  base  to  sum- 
mit in  a  rich  deep  green  flame.    The 
crowning  piece  of  this  pyrotechnic  ex- 
hibition was  the  representation  of  a 
castle  in  a  state  of  siege,  which  was 
being  bombarded  and  burnt  in  the 
midst  of  a  thunderstorm  ;  and  the  com- 
bined effects  of  thunder,  firoballs,  and 
the  conflagration  were  most  admirably 
given.    The  castle,  moreover,  was  20O 
feet  in  lengtli,  and  of  a  proportionate 
height,  while  the  line  of  flreworks 
directed  against   it    measured  more 
than  500  ft.  in  length,  and  was  ar- 
ranged in  several  successive  rows."— 
De  Quatre/agea. 

After  the  fireworks  the  elite  of 
Palermitan  society  resort  to  tlie  Flora, 
which  is  brilliantly  illuminated,  and 
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^  oiliTeiied  by  military  bands  of  music, 
tad,  after  a  stroll  through  these  gar- 
iena,  parade  the  Toledo  in  carriages 
ttt  see  the  illuminations  in  that  street. 
2ad  day. — At  6  P.M.  horse-raoes  in 
the  Bomar.  and  Neapolitan  style  take 
place  in  the  Toledo,  the  course  being 
tiie  full  length  of  that  street,  from  the 
P^rta  Feli^  to  the  Porta  Nuova.  At 
10  at  night  the  car  of  Sta.  Rosalia, 
lig^hted  up  with  wax  tapers,  returns  in 
proceaaion  down  the  Toledo,  and  at 
midnight  comes  to  a  stand  at  the  Porta 
Felice. 

Srd  day. — The  horse-races  are  re- 
peated this  evening,  and  there  are  fire- 
works again  on  the  Iklarina. 

Wi  day. — Horse-races  again  at  the 
msaaX  hour.  Soon  after  the  Ave  Maria 
tlie  crowd  resorts  to  the  Duomo,  wliich 
is  one  blaze  of  light  from  thousands  of 

)  unall  wax  tapers  suspended  from  the 
roof  by  threads,  tlie  effect  being  that  of 
innumerabl  e  stars,  broadcast  oyer  every 
portion  of  the  interior.  Then  the 
Viceroy,  on  bended  knee,  proceeds  to 
kiis  the  relics  of  the  virgin  saint. 
Illuminations  are  again  universal  in 
the  Toledo,  and  the  large  fountain  in 
the  Piazza  Pretoria  is  hung  with  lamps. 
Tills  is  the  best  night  for  seeing  the 

^     Uluminations  and  the  company. 

5ih  day. — At  10  a.m.  lugh  mass  is 

>  held  in  the  Cathedral,  at  which  the 
Viceroy,  with  the  Senate,  the  magis- 
trates, and  the  magnates  of  Palermo, 
ure  all  present.  In  the  evening,  at  10, 
the  silver  urn  containing  the  rehcs  of 

^  the  saint  is  carried  in  solemn  proces- 
sion to  the  Piazza  Karina,  attended  by 
the  clergy  and  chapter  of  the  Cathedral, 
and  all  the  religious  bodies  of  the  city. 

,  Thus  witli  illuminations,  fireworks, 
music,  and  universal  rejoicing,  closes 

^     a  festival  which  tlie  Sicilians  regard 

I      OS  the  most  magnificent  in  the  world. 


Ekviroks  of  Palermo. 

La  Flora,  at  the  S.  end  of  the  Ma- 
rina, immediately  outside  the  city. 
This  public  gaiden  was  laid  out  in 
1775  by  the  architect  Nicola  Palma, 

[Sicily.] 


under  the  viceroy  Marcantonio  Co- 
lonna,  from  whose  wife  it  received  itH 
other  name  of  PulMica  ViUa  Giulia. 
It  occupies  the  very  site  once  rendered 
odious  by  the  exhibitions  of  the  auto- 
da-fi^,  whose  terrors  it  has  obUteiated 
bv  its  attractions.  It  is  of  square  form, 
of  no  great  size,  1000  pabns,  or  240 
yards,  each  way,  with  a  gate  in  the 
middle  of  each  side.  Its  principal 
front  opens  on  the  Marina,  in  a  heav)-, 
ugly  portal  of  yellow  stone,  erected  in 
1788.  Considerable  taste  is  exhibited 
in  its  plan,  as  well  as  beauty  in  its 
shady  avenues  of  orange  and  lemon 
trees,  mulberry  and  pepper  trees,  in  its 
hedges  of  ever-blooming  roses,  and  gay 
parterres  of  flowers ;  while  the  date- 
palm,  banana,  and  bamboo  impart  a 
tropical,  and  the  cypress  and  plane- 
tree  an  Oriental  character  to  the  spot. 
Fountains  and  statues,  aviaries  and 
summer  -  houses,  made  ruins  and 
mounds,  increase  its  charms  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Palermitans.  The  seclu- 
sion and  gloom  of  the  cypress-grove 
have  been  appropriately  chosen  for  the 
erection  of  cenotaphs  to  illustrious 
Sicilians;  but  latb-and-plaster  obe- 
lisks, and  stuooo  urns  and  sarcophagi, 
insult  the  memory  of  Archimedes, 
Empedodes,  and  Stesichonis.  In  the 
centre  of  the  garden  is  a  circular  piazza 
with  a  fountain  in  the  midst,  where  a 
juvenile  Atlas  sustains  a  dodecahedral 
universe.  Over  another  fountain  on 
the  W.  side,  the  royal  Genius  of  Pa- 
lermo presides,  with  a  rock  for  his 
throne,  a  snake  for  his  sceptre,  and  an 
eagle,  a  dog,  and  fruits  for  his  insignia. 
The  whole  is  explained  by  an  inscrip- 
tion : — 

*'Anguem,  aqnllam,  atqae  canem,  pnideos, 
atigiuta,  lidelis, 
Palladia  et  Gereris  anna  Puiormus  habet." 

This  hgvae  is  from  the  chisel  of  Ignaeio 
MardbiUi. 

The  Flora  is  a  favourite  lounge  at 
all  seasons  for  idle  Palermitans,  but  on 
Sundays  and  festas  it  is  thronged  by 
gay  crowds  of  all  classes,  drawn  by 
some  militarv  band  which  plays  from 
1  to  3  P.M. ;  but  never  does  the  garden 
attract  a  greater  concourse  than  during 
the  five  <£kys'  festa  of  Santa  Bosalia  in 
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July,  when  it  is  illmninetl  nightly  by 
myrieulfl  of  variegated  lamps. 

Orto  Botanico,  adjoining  the  Flora. 
Admission  is  readily  granted  to  fo* 
mignero  who  send  in  their  cards  to  the 
director,  Professor  Agostino  Tddero. 
The  grounds  comprise  a  space  of  270 
yards  in  length,  by  90  in  width.  At 
the  entrance  is  a  modem  building, 
a  sort  of  temple  of  flowery  Doric, 
with  a  double  portico  in  the  centre, 
tmrmoimted  by  a  cupola,  and  wings 
containing  a  lecture-room,  libraiy,  and 
the  director's  reddenoe.  The  architect 
was  a  Frenchman  named  Foumy,  The 
steps  are  flanked  by  2  sphinxes  of 
grey  stone.  In  the  circular  hall  are 
statues  of  Dioecorides,  Theophrastus, 
Toumefort,  and  LinuAus,  while  above 
them  are  busts  of  those  eminent  in 
botanical  science,  &om  Empedocles 
and  Oelsus,  to  Bay,  Dillon,  and  Ju»- 
sieu.  The  walls  are  inscribed  with 
Hentences  from  Pliny.  In  the  portico 
behind  are  statues  of  ^sculapius  and 
Hygeia. 

In  this  garden  you  see  the  climate 
of  Palermo  put  to  the  test  The  date- 
palm  attams  a  great  altitude,  &r  out- 
topping  the  stunted  growth  of  Rome, 
Naples,  and  other  cities  of  Italy.  The 
dwaif  fiin-palm  here  rises  horn  its 
humble  uncultivated  condition  of  a 
shrub  into  that  of  a  tree  15  or  20  feet 
in  height.  The  sago  flourishes  and 
bears  fruit  in  the  open  air.  The  sugar- 
cane and  bamboo  attain  respectable 
though  not  tropical  dimensions.  The 
productions  of  the  Cape  here  And  a 
tdndred  climate ;  and  that  South  Ame- 
rican marvel,  the  Victoria  B^ia,  ooveis 
the  pool  with  its  shield-like  leaves 
throughout  the  winter. 

Sard'Antonino  di  Fadova,  outside  the 
Gate  of  the  same  name,  contains  a 
fHcture  of  the  Conception  by  Giuseppe 
Mardteee  (ob.  1708),  of  the  school  of 
Novelli.  In  the  Oratory  at  the  back 
of  the  church  is  an  alterpiece  of  the 
Nativity  by  Monrealese  himself,  in  his 
second  style,  painted  on  stone  in  1630, 
after  the  manner  of  Carava^io ;  the 
Virgin  and  surrounding  figures  are  il- 
lummated  by  the  In&nt. 


Potde  deU  *  Ammiraglio. — The   road 
that  runs  straight  from  the  Porta  di 
Termini    leads,    at    the    distance    of 
scarcely  half  a  mile,  to  a  curious  old 
relic  of  Norman  times.    It  is  a  lofty 
bridge,  now  spanniug  the 'dry  land, 
but  originally  thrown  over  the  bed  of 
the  little  river  Oreto.    The  course  of 
this  having  been  changed  in  more  re- 
cent   times,  the    bridge    has  beoomo 
useless;  but  it  is  in  such  admirable 
preservation    that,    if  need    were,    it 
would  answer  its  purpose  as  well  no^w 
as  it  did  7  centuries  and  a  half  agpo. 
It  was  erected  in  the  year  1113,  by 
the  same    George  of  Antioch,  grand 
admiral  to  Count  Roger,  that  built  the 
church  of  the  Martorana,  and  to  this 
day  it  is  called  from  him  "The  Ad- 
miral's Bridge."  It  has  6  plain  pointed 
arches,  each    with  a   double   row  of 
voussoirs;   the  central  arch  is  much 
loftier  and  laiger  than  the  rest,  bein«^ 
more  than  20  ft.  from  the   ground, 
with  a  span  of  nearly  81  ft.    In  each 
abutment  opens  a  small,  umtow  arch, 
to  give  a  freer  passage  to  the  wintc-r 
torrents.    The  masonry  is  )axge  iri-e- 
gular   ashlar,    excellently  constructed 
with  cement ;  and  the  material  is  that 
yellow    disintegrated    limestone,  con- 
taining shells,  which  abounds  in  tlio 
plain    and    neighbouring   mountainit, 
and  was  probably  quarried  close    at 
hand. 

It  must  have  been  between  this  spot 
and  the  city  that  the  consul  L.  CsBcilins 
If  etellus  defeated  Asdrubel  in  the  year 
250  B.C.    On  the  advance  of  the  Car- 
thaginians against  Panormus,  Metellus 
made  no  att^pt  to  oppose  them  until 
they  had  crossed  the  Oreto,  and  were 
approaching  the  walls,  when  the  Ro- 
mans with  darts  and  arrows  so  mad- 
dened the  elephants  which  led  the  van 
of  the  African  host,  that  they  turned 
round  on  their  own  forces,  trampled 
them  down  in  their  fury,  and  every- 
where   broke    the   ranks.     Metellus, 
profiting  hj  the  confrision,  fell  on  the 
enemy  in  flank,  and  put  him  to  utter 
rout,  thus  obtaining  one  of  the  most 
decisive  victories  in  the  First  Punic 
War— a  victory  regarded  by  the  Ro- 
mans as  won  rather  over  the  elephants 
than  over  the  Carthaginians. 
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5.  Giovanni  de*  L^osi. — Jnat  be- 
y^A  the  AdmiTaFs  Bridge  the  road 
^cks.  The  branch  to  the  1.  leads,  at 
%  ^hoit  distance,  to  this  chmch,  the 
mo^  ancient  vestige  of  the  NonDans 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Palermo. 
FazDilo  and  other  chroniclers  refer  its 
fnandation  to  Doke  Bobert  Guiscard 
and  Count  Boger,  during  their  siege 
<'«f  Palermo;*  but  others,  with  more 
pn^mbility,  ascribe  it  to  Count  Roger 
aione,  who  raised  it,  they  say,  imme- 
diatfely  after  the  capture  of  the  city, 
to  ma^  the  spot  where  his  forces  were 
encamped  during  the  siege.  It  is, 
therefore,  of  earlier  construction  than 
any  of  the  churches  within  Hbe  walls, 
dating  from  1072,  or  6  years  only  later 
than  the  conquest  of  England.  A 
hospital  for  lepers  was  shortly  after 

^  added,  which  was  idtimately  used  as 
a  madhouse,  and  has  now  entirely  dis- 

,  appeared  under  successive  restorations, 
but  the  church  has  retained  its  un- 
wholesome appellation. 

)  It  is  of  small  size,  of  basilica  form, 
with  3  aisles  and  3  apses.  Much  of 
what  exists  is  reconstruction— -«.  g.  the 

I  round  arches  and  octagonal  pillars  of 
the  nave ;  but  the  side-walls  with  their 

9  small  pointed  lights,  the  tiny  red  cu- 
pola with  its  pointed  arches,  and  pro- 

>  bably  the  small  square  towers  which 
flank  die  entrance,  form  parts  of  the 

*  original  structure.    The  walls  are  of 
'    rf'gular  masonry,  now  plastered  over 

with    stucco.    The   cupola  has   pen- 

*  dentiveB  in  the  angles,  as  at  S.  Gio- 
Tanni  degli  Eremiti.     No    traces  of 

^  mosaics,  or  any  other  ancient  decora- 
tion, are  visible.  Near  this  church 
once  flourished  a  grove  of  palm-trees 
of  vast  size  and  great  antiquibr,  but 

I  they  were  cut  down  in  1325  by  the 
Count  of  Squillaoe,   the    Neapolitan 

^   admiial,  out  of  mere  spite,  when  he 

I  made  a  descent  on  Sicily,  and  laid 
waste  the  plain  of  Palermo. 

Mar  Ddlcej  or  La  Favdra. — ^About  a 
mile  down  the  road,  beyond  S.  Gio- 
vanni de'Lcprosi,  stand  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  palace,  generally  sup- 
posed, like  thoee  of  the  Cuba  and 
Zisa,  to  have  been  erected  by  the 
Haraoenic  princes.     The   two   names 


by  which  it  is  known  have  reference 
to  its  environments,  not  to  itself,  and 
stand  in  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect;  for  Favara  (from  the  Arabic 
Fawarah)  means  **  a  spring,  or  gushing 
water,"  and  Mar  Dolce  alludes  to  the 
fresh-water  lake  once  existing  on  tlio 
spot,  which  that  spring  used  to  supply. 
The  latter  is  but  a  translation  of  the 
term  AEbeira,  applied  to  the  lake  by 
Benjamin,  the  wandering  Jew  of  Tu- 
dela,  who  visited  Sicily  in  1172,  in  the 
reign  of  William  the  Good,  and  who 
designates  the  building  here  as  Ah 
Hacina,  or  "  the  Castle."  Ibn  Djobair. 
the  Spanish  Arab  who  travelled  iu 
Sicily  m  the  same  reign,  calls  it  Ca^nr 
Djiafar,  or  "the  Fortress  of  Ijiafiar,'* 
probably  from  some  Moslem  pnnce  of 
that  name.  Benjamin  describes  it  as 
a  &vourite  resort  of  the  Norman  coiul. 
The  walls  of  the  palace,  he  says,  were 
covered  with  gold  and  silver,  and  its 
pavement  displayed,  in  its  mosaic- 
work  of  different  coloured  marbles, 
"the  representation  of  everything  on 
the  glooe."  He  speaks  of  orchards 
of  all  kinds  of  fruit-trees,  of  the  hko 
well  stocked  with  fish,  and  of  royal 
vessels,  painted  and  gilt,  floating  on 
its  sor&ce,  in  which  the  king  and  his 
wives  were  wont  to  sail  about  for  recre- 
ation. Its  delights  were  also  sung  by 
a  Sicilian  Arab,  Abderrahman  of  Tia- 
pani,  who  describes  the  castle  as  rising 
m  the  midst  of  a  lake  on  an  island  of 
orange  and  citron  trees,  with  a  park 
adjoining  of  more  than  a  league  in  cir- 
cmt,  stretching  down  to  the  sea^  and 
intersected  by  nine  canals  bordered 
with  trees,  aliounding  in  fish,  and  fed 
by  two  springs  from  the  neighbouring 
mountain.  Two  palms  of  great  age 
marked  the  spot  from  a&r  of^  in  the 
time  of  King  Koger. 

The  ooniSruction  of  this  royal  re- 
treat, however,  is  ascribed  by  FazcUo 
to  King  Boffer,  just  as  that  of  the  Zisa 
is  attriDutea  to  King  William.  But 
though  it  be  true  that  at  the  Favara, 
as  at  the  Zisa,  there  is  work  of  the 
Norman  period,  it  is  much  more  pro- 
bable, thiiiks  GcMy  Knight,  that  the 
gcnemlly  received  tradition  of  its  Snm- 
cenic  origin  is  correct.  "  The  tradition 
is  supported  by  the  present  appearance 
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of  tbe  plaoe,  the  oonBtruction  of  the 
building,  the  baths,  and  the  numerous 
Arabic  associations  connected  with  the 
spot.  It  is  evident  that  the  site  was 
situated  agreeably  to  Oriental  habits. 
.  .  .  Tlie  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to 
be  that  King  Roger,  struck  with  the 
charms  of  so  delightful  a  six>t,  repaired 
the  Saracenic  pile,  added  the  chapel  for 
his  own  use,  and  then  acquired  the 
reputation  of  having  created  the 
whole." 

The  castle  is  a  laige  square  pile  of 
yellow  stone,  not  so  lofty  as  the  Cuba 
or  Zisa,  but  much  more  extensive. 
The  walls  arc  decorated  with  similar 
pointed  panels,  and  the  doors  and  win- 
dows are  of  the  same  form.  The  ma- 
sonry is  very  large  ashlar,  of  the  same 
conchiliferous  limestone  as  composes 
the  Bridge  of  the  Admiral.  The  en- 
trance is  on  the  N.  side,  and  leads 
into  a  spacious  court,  with  pointed 
arches  in  its  walls.  On  the  £.  and  S. 
are  a  number  of  ruined  vaults ;  on  the 
W.  others  preserving  their  roofs;  and 
on  the  N.  rise  a  tower  and  the  Gbapel 
of  King  Roger.  Of  the  few  apart- 
ments left,  none  retain  traces  of  deco- 
mtion.  The  chapel  is  almost  a  mini- 
ature of  S.  Giovanni  de*  Leprosi,  but 
without  side-aisles,  and  having  win- 
dows only  in  the  outer  wall.  Exter- 
nally a  singular  stone  cornice  sur- 
rounds the  little  cupola.  The  roofs 
are  in  waves,  or  convex  swellings,  the 
originals  of  the  maccaroni  roofs  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples.  The  view  hence  of 
the  city,  the  blue  deep,  the  plain  in 
its  varied  luxuriance,  and  the  rugged 
mountains  which  enclose  it,  is  among 
the  most  glorious  aroimd  PaJermo. 

Outside  the  building,  to  the  K.,  are 
the  remains  of  vapour-baths,  such  as 
Orientals  usually  employ.  They  consist 
of  vaulted  rooms  of  brickwork,  with 
chambers  beneath  in  which  the  water 
was  heated,  and  whence  the  steam  rose 
to  the  baths.  The  flues  which  let  out 
the  smoke  and  steam  still  remain,  as  well 
as  the  pipes  which  supplied  the  water. 
The  whole  now  forms  a  pictiu^esque  mass 
of  ruin,  overrun  with  cactus,  acanthus, 
fennel,  and  fie-trees.  The  lake  which 
once  surrounded  the  castle  has  long 
been  dried  up  and  converted  into  an 


ordiard,  but  fragments  of  the  insu«tv€ 
walls  which  embanked  it  are  extant. 
On  the  S.  side  just  below  the  castle 
are  the  piers  of  a  ruined  bridge,  no^ 
crossing  a  brook,  and  prob&Diy  con- 
structed since  the  lake  ceased  to  exl^t. 
The  stream,  which  has  given  its  name 
to  the  castle,  gushes,  as  Ebn  Haucal 
9  centuries  ago  described  it,  from  the 
very  nose  of  Monte  Grifone,  which 
projects  into  the  plain  some  400  paces 
from  the  castle. 

Santo  Giro. — At  the  base  of  Monte 
Grifone,  which  rises  to  the  height  of 
2777  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  close  to 
the  churdi  of  Santo  Giro,  are  3  larg^c 
arches   obtusely   pointed,   &ced  with 
long  bricks,  but  forming  the  entrance 
to  parallel  vaults  of  masonry,  such  as 
the  Romans  would  have  called  conoa- 
merationes.     hideed  the  structure  has 
been  taken  by  the  local  antiquaries  to 
be  Roman,  and  has  received  the  name 
of  La  Naumachiat  though  it  much  more 
nearly  resembles  a  NymphsBum;   for 
the  spring  which  once  fod  the  lake 
rises  close  at  hand,  and  forms  a  large 
pool  in  &ont  of  the  structure.    The 
pointed  arches  and  the  masonry,  how- 
ever, alike  prove  its  Saracenic  or  Nor- 
man construction.    A  Uttle  higher  up 
the  slope  are  further  remains  of  early 
masonry.  *   | 

Chvtta  de  Giganti.  —  Above  tliest- 
vaults,  and  in  the  face  of  Monte  Gri- 
fone, are  many  natural  caverns,  one  of 
which  is  fidl  of  fossil  bones  of  extinct 
animals.  The  rock  in  which  they  arc 
de]X)8ited  is  grey  limestone  abounding 
in  fossil  shells.  "The  cave  is  about 
20  ft.  high,  10  wide,  and  180  above 
the  sea.  Within  it  is  found  an  an- 
cient  beach,  formed  of  pebbles  of  va- 
rious rocks,  many  of  which  must  have 
come  from  places  &r  remote.  Broken  , 
pieces  of  coral  and  shell,  especially 
of  oysters  and  pectens,  are  seen  inter- 
mingled with  the  pebbles.  Imme- 
diately above  the  level  of  this  beaoli 
eerpula  are  still  found  adhering  to  the 
feo)  of  the  rock,  and  the  lim^tonc  iH 
perforated  by  lithodomi.  Within  the 
grotto,  also,  at  the  same  level,  similar 
perforations  occur;  and  so  numerous 
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are  the  holes,  that  the  rock  is  oom- 
pBicd  by  Hoffinann  to  a  target  pierced 
^  miieicet-halls.  But  in  oraer  to  ex- 
pose to  view  these  marks  of  boring- 
^M^Hs  in  the  interior  of  the  cave,  it 
mu  necessary  first  to  i-emove  a  mass 
of  breo(n&,  which  consisted  of  nnme- 
nxB  fragments  of  rock  and  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  bones  of  the  mam- 
iiio4h«  luppopotamus,  and  other  qua- 
ilnipeds»  emoedded  in  a  dark-brown 
rakareous  marl.  Many  of  the  bones 
«€re  loUed,  as  if  partially  subjected 
to  the  action  of  the  waves.  Below 
this  breoda,  which  is  about  20  ft. 
thick,  \nta  found  a  bed  of  sand  filled 
with  Bearshells  of  recent  species ;  and 
undemeath  the  sand,  again,  is  the 
aeeoiklaiy  limestone  of  Monte  Grifone. 
Above  the  level  of  the  marine  sand 
the  rock  is  jagged  and  uneven,  as  is 

'  usual  in  the  roo&  and  sides  of  lime- 
stoDe  caverns;  below,  the  sur&co  is 
smooth  and  poUahed,  as  if  by  the  at- 
tritioQ  of  the  waves.'* — LueR. 

The  cave  is  commonly  called  the 
Grvotto  of  the  Giant»r  s.nd  the  bones 
are  vulgarly  believed  to  belong  to  the 

I     Cyclops  or  Lflestrygons,  the  fabulous 

'      inhabitants   of  the    island.     Modem 

\  scieDoe,  however,  informs  us  that  thev 
are  chiefly  those  of  the  mammoth,  witn 

^  some  belonging  to  a  sort  of  hippopo- 
tamus distinct  from  the  known  species, 

b     and  to  animals  of  the  dog.  deer,  and 

/      b«ir  tribe. 

L  Sasda  Maria  di  Cresu.— -If,  on  i-each- 

ing  the  fork  in  the  road  just  beyond 

V,  the  Bridge  of  the  Adminu,  you  take 
the  brandi  to  the  rt.,  you  will  reach, 
after  a  drive  of  3  m.,  the  Franciscan 
monastery  of  this  name  lying  on  the 

I  lower  slope  of  Monte  Grifone,  and  a 
most  conspicuous  object  in  the  scenery 
round  Palermo.     It  may  be  reached 

^  also  from  Santo  Giro,  from  which  it  is 
little  moie  than  half  a  mile  distant, 
but  the  path  is  rugged  enough  for  a 
pedestrian,  and  utterly  impaciicable 
for  any  vehicle.  The  traveller,  there- 
fore, who  would  take  this  short  cut  on 
foot  must  send  his  carriage  round  to 
meet  him  at  the  convent.  The  ascent 
is  by  a  winding  road  shaded  by  cy- 
l^efses.    The  church  dates  from  1426, 


and  was  erected  on  the  site  of  a 
chapel  sacred  to  Sant*  Antonio  dl  Pa- 
dova,  who  had  resided  here  for  a  short 
time  when  he  visited  Sicily.  In  the 
original  portions  it  shows,  like  most 
buildings  of  that  period,  much  of  the 
Pointed  style  of  Northern  Europe. 
The  N.  door  lias  projecting  mouldings 
and  shafts  with  foliated  capitals  in  a 
clifiste  style.  By  its  side  is  another 
door  with  flamboyant  tracery,  leading 
into  the  chapel  of  the  Yanni  fiunily. 
The  W.  door  is  of  the  Renaissance  pe- 
riod, with  the  Almighty  and  his  angels 
on  the  lintel,  and  the  Apostles  on  the 
doorposts,  in  relief. 

The  church  itself  is  of  small  size, 
with  an  apse  at  the  £.  end,  and  of 
plain  arohitecturo,  but  rich  in  relics. 
On  the  head  of  a  Virgin  beneath  one 
altar  is  a  crown  of  silver-gilt,  which, 
with  the  robe  she  wears,  is  calculated 
to  be  worth  700  ounces.  Over  one 
altar  is  preserved  the  body  of  a  certain 
St.  Benedict,  a  canonized  negro;  and 
over  the  opposite  altar  is  the  body  of 
San  Matteo,  Bishop  of  Girgentl,  and 
founder  of  this  church.  His  corpse, 
records  an  inscription,  "when  laid  be- 
fore the  altar,  rose  from  the  bier  on  the 
elevation  of  the  host,  and  devoutly  re- 
verenced the  mass ; "  and  since  then  it 
has  wrought  a  standing  miracle  in  ever 
"  gfiving  forth  sweet  odours,  to  the  re- 
fitment and  healing  of  weary  limbs." 
In  the  tribune  are  some  nice  fragments 
of  cinqueoento  decoration  in  marble. 

On  the  walls  of  the  Ghapel  of  the 
Yanni  fiunily,  adjoining  the  church, 
are  some  curious  dravrings,  attributed 
to  Antonio  Crescenzio^  nearly  coeval  with 
the  structure,  and  once  covering  the 
whole  walls,  but  now  only  preserved  in 
one  comer,  where  a  monk  is  represented 
of  life-size  against  a  background  of 
Gothic  architecture.  In  the  next  scene 
the  body  of  St.  Francis  is  lying  on  a 
bier  in  cloisters ;  beneath,  is  his  tomb 
with  people  crowding  around  it,  and 
hanging  ex- votes  at  his  shrine;  and 
above,  he  is  represented  studying  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
These  scenes  are  sketched  with  great 
boldness  and  freedom.  The  fieic^  of 
the  monks  around  the  bier  are  fiiU  of 
expression. 
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In  the  court  around  tho  church  are 
numerous  sepulchral  monuments;  and 
an  octagonal  fountain  with  a  triple 
Ixisin  rises  in  the  centre,  erected  by  the 
Duke  of  Alcala  in  1634.  The  Cloistera 
adjoining  the  church  are  surrounded  by 
segmental  ardies,  resting  on  massive 
columns,  with  curious  octagonal  capi- 
tals, some  with  foliage  such  as  is  often 
observe  in  the  cloisters  of  the  North. 
Nothing  can  be  more  picturesque  than 
the  situation  of  the  convent  surrounded 
by  orchards  of  oranges  and  citrons,  cy- 
presses of  immense  growth,  clumps  of 
stone-pines,  and  here  and  thero  a  soli- 
tary date-palm,  and  overhung  by  steep 
slopes  sprinkled  with  olives  and  al- 
monds, and  by  cliffs  of  red  rock  studded 
with  cactus.  A  winding  path  climbs 
tho  steep  till  it  attains  a  small  chapel 
ovcrsJiadowed  by  ivy-covered  rocks  and 
a  gigantic  yew-tree.  The  view  this 
commands  of  Palermo  on  the  curve  of 
the  blue  bay,  especially  at  the  hour  of 
sunset,  when  the  sky  is  one  blaze  of 
ojange  glory,  when  a  golden  mist  veUs 
the  luxiu-iant  plain,  and  the  moimtains 
around  arc  masses  of  the  richest  purple, 
is  one  never  to  be  forgotten.  You  can 
i-etum  to  the  dty  by  the  Vallata  della 
Guadagna,  and  enter  it  by  the  Porta 
di  Sant*  Antonino,  in  which  case  you 
\)&aa  the 

Torre  de*  Diavdi. — At  the  distance 
of  half  a  mile  outside  the  Poiia  di  Sant' 
Antonino  flows  the  Orcto  through  a 
shallow  but  picturesque  glen,  with 
orange-  and  almond-groves  on  its  banks, 
and  clif&  of  travertine  on  either  hand 
hung  with  cactus.  This  glen  is  called 
the  ValUita  della  Guadagiia,  an  Arabic 
word,  which,  according  to  Morto,  im- 
plies the  resort  of  wa^erwomen,  who 
hooi  their  clothes  on  the  rocks,  a  name 
and  custom  which  have  oome  down 
from  Saracenic  times.  You  cross  tho 
river  by  a  modem  bridge,  but  high  on 
the  1.  bank,  down  tlie  stream,  stands  a 
single,  sliarply  pointed  arch,  the  relic 
of  an  early  structiue.  On  the  rt.  bank, 
above  the  bridge,  and  on  a  high  ledge 
in  the  travertine  cliff  overhanging  the 
glen,  aro  some  ruins,  popularly  called 
La  Torre  de*  IHavoli^  or  the  Tower  of 
the  Devils.    By  some  it  has  been  taken 


for  a  palace,  by  others  for  a  uiouAfitery-- 
Little  now  remains  but  a  laigc  liall, 
with  a  small  pointed  door,  and  wIUk 
windows  pointed  outside  but  rouncleil. 
within,  divided  into  2  lights.    BenealH 
the  windows  runs  a  stnug-course  witli. 
the  dog-tooth  ornament.    Gaily  Kui^lit 
believes  it  to  have  been  erected  so  lato 
as  the  days  of  the  Aragoneae  kings,  but 
Morso  re«;ards  it  as  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  ]t^nnan  convent  o{ Santa  Maria 
(V  OretOf   corrupted  into  "di  Lore  to," 
from  which  in  1148  the  nuns  were 
transferred  to  the  CJonvent  of  S.  Salva- 
doro  within  the  city.    The  spot  com- 
mands a  beautiful  view  up  the  glen  to 
Monreale,  and  the  castled  height    of 
Monte  Caputo,  the  church  of  Santo 
Spirito  with  its  cypress-grove  on  the 
opposite  cliff  forming  a  pi^ureaque  fc^a- 
ture  in  the  middle  distance. 

Santo  Spirito. — ^About  half  a  mile 
to  the  S.  of  Palermo,  outside  the  Gates 
of  St.  Agatha,  or  of  Montalto,  is  the 
Campo  Santo,  or  public  burial-place 
of  the  citizens,  a  squaro  enclosurc  of 
moderate  size,  honeycombed  with 
tombs,  adorned  with  sepulchral  monu- 
mentSt  and  shaded  by  gloomy  cypresses, 
which  form  a  striking  feature  in  every 
view  of  the  plain  of  Palermo.  The 
public  tombs  are  arranged  in  long 
rows  beneath  the  trees,  and  arc  deep 
pits,  one  of  which  used  to  be  opened 
every  day  in  the  year,  but  they  have 
remained  closed  since  1837,  when  in 
tlie  first  3  weeks  of  July  they  were 
filled  with  fearful  rapidity  by  the  vic- 
tims of  the  cholera,  wliich  in  that  short 
space  of  time  carried  off  one-sixth  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Palermo.  Half  the 
monuments  bear  some  date  in  that  ter- 
rible month. 

Within  this  enclosure,  and  on  the 
brink  of  the  ravine  of  the  Oreto,  stands 
a  Norman  church  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which,  together  with  a  Cister- 
cian monastery  formerly  adjacent,  was 
founded  in  1173  by  Walter  Offimiiho, 
Archbishop  of  Palenno.  The  early 
chronideis  have  not  &iled  to  record 
that  on  the  day  on  which  the  first 
stone  was  laid  the  sun  was  darkened 
by  an  ecUpae,  an  event  ominous  to 
their   minds   of  the   direful  tragedy 
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I  wbicli  oocmred  a  oentuiy  later  on 
the  spot,  and  which  has  rendered  it 
iuemorable  to  all  ages.  It  is  also 
RcQided  that  in  digging  the  foonda- 
nons  of  this  chnrch  a  laige  treasore 
vas  diaooYeied,  which  enabled  Walter 
to  rebuild  the  cathedral.  A  consi- 
demble  potrtion  of  this  church  is  of 
aiicient  constroction,  but  it  has  been 
so  altered  by  subflequent  restorations 
iis  to  haTe  lost  its  original  character. 
Externally  there  are  no  traces  of  an- 
tiquity, save  in  the  3  apaes,  which  are 
<Riukiiiented  with  flat  interlacing  arohes, 
as  at  Monreale,  now  painted  black,  so 
ats  to  be  Tisible  from  a  great  distance. 
The  arches  which  separate  the  nave 
and  side  aisles  are  pointed  and  stilted, 
bnt  the  columns  on  which  they  rested 
are  now  cased  up  in  massive  piers, 
painted  in  imitation  of  granite.  The 
windows  in  the  aisles  and  clerestory  are 
pointed ;  as  are  also  the  apses.  In  the 
rt.  tnuiaept  is  a  monumental  slab  bear- 
ing the  figure  of  an  abbot ;  and  there 
is  also  a  nice  cinqueoento  sarcophagus, 
with  a  warrior  recuning'in  effigy  on  the 
Hd. 

In  the  court  in  front  of  the  chureh 
are  ranges  of  massiye  piers,  marking 
the  plan  of  a  vast  building  commenced 
in  1782,  when  this  spot  was  first  turned 
to  a  cemetery,  but  never  completed. 
Adjoining  the  church  are  long  galleries 
full  of  desiccated  corpses,  as  in  the 
vaults  of  many  convents  in  Sicily*  The 
dead  are  here  exposed  in  coffins  and 
cases,  clothed  in  their  holiday  attire, 
many  of  them  being  children,  from  '*  a 
span  long  '*  upwards.  "  On  one  side," 
Hays  a  recent  traveller,  **  might  bo  seen 
the  bones  of  a  soldier  invested  in  all 
his  regimental  finery,  and  on  the  other 
a  fenude  with  her  hands  clothed  in 
tehUe  Icid  gloves,  her  skull  grinning 
horribly  from  the  midst  of  ribbons  and 
laces,  and,  but  for  the  chapless  jaws, 
reminding  one  of  the  expostulation  of 
the  fine  lady  in  Pope : — 

*'0d6  would  not,  snre,  be  Mghtrnl  when 
ODe'udMul ; 
And,  iJeity.  giv«  thii  oheek  a  Uttle  red." 

Sicilian  Ybsfers. — This  site  will 
ever  be  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
Sicily  as  the  spot  where  the  terrible 


massacre,  known  by  this  name,  had  its 
origin.  The  plain  between  it  and  the  city 
is  at  the  present  day  in  great  part  encum- 
bered with  walled  enclosures  and  gar- 
dens ;  it  was  then  an  open  esplanade. 
On  Easter  Tuesday,  in  1282,  which  in 
that  year  fell  on  the  31st  of  March, 
this  then  cheerful  plain,  carpeted  with 
the  flowers  of  spring,  was  at  the  hour 
of  vespers  crowded  with  citizens  wend- 
ing tneir  way  towards  the  church. 
"  Divided  into  numerous  groups,  they 
walked,  sat  in  dusters,  spread  the 
tables,  or  danced  upon  the  grass ;  and 
whether  it  were  a  defect  or  a  merit  of 
the  Sicilian  character,  threw  off  for  the 
moment  the  recollection  of  their  sufler- 
higa> — ^when  the  followers  of  the  Jus- 
ticiary (the  French  Governor)  suddenly 
appeared  among  them,  and  every  bosom 
thrilled  with  a  shudder  of  disgust. 
The  strangers  came,  with  their  usual 
insolent  demeanour,  as  they  said,  to 
maintain  tranquillity;  and  for  this 
puipose  they  mingled  in  the  groups, 
joined  in  the  dances,  and  familiarly 
accosted  the  women,  pressing  the  liand 
of  one,  taking  imwarranted  Uberties 
with  others,  addressing  indecent  wcods 
and  gestures  to  those  more  distant; 
until  some  temperately  admonished 
them  to  depart,  in  God's  name,  without 
insulting  the  women,  and  others  mur- 
mured angrily;  but  the  hot-blooded 
youths  raised  their  voices  so  fiercely 
that  the  soldiers  said  to  one  another, — 
'  These  insolent  paterini  must  be  anned 
that  they  dare  thus  to  answer,*  and 
repUed  to  them  with  the  most  offensive 
insults,  insisting  on  searehing  them  for 
anns,  and  even  striking  them  with 
sticks  or  thongs.  Every  heart  already 
throbbed  fiercely  on  either  side,  when 
a  young  woman  of  singular  beauty, 
and  of  modest  and  dignified  deport- 
ment, appeared  vdth  her  husband  and 
relations  Dending  her  steps  towards  the 
chureh.  Drouet,  a  Frenchman,  im- 
pelled either  by  insolence  or  licence, 
approached  her  as  if  to  examine  her  for 
concealed  weapons;  laid  hold  dT  her 
and  searched  her  bosom.  She  fell 
fiiinting  into  her  husband's  arms,  who, 
in  a  voice  almost  choked  with  rage,  ex- 
claimed, *  Death,  death  to  the  French ! ' 
At  the  same  moment  a  youth  burst 
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from  the  crowd  which  had  gathered 
round  them,  sprang  npon  Drouet,  dis- 
armed and  slew  him ;  and  prohably  at 
the  same  moment  paid  the  penalty  of 
liis  own  life,  leaving  his  name  unknown, 
and  the  mystery  for  ever  unsolved, 
whether  it  were  love  for  the  injured 
woman,  the  impulse  of  a  generous 
heart,  or  the  moro  exalted  ilame  of 
patriotism,  that  prompted  him  thus  to 
give  the  signal  of  deliverance. 

**  Koble  examples  have  a  power  fieir 
beyond  that  of  argument  or  eloquence 
to  rouse  the  people,  and  the  abject 
slaves  awoke  at  length  from  their  long 
bondage.  *  Death,  d^h  to  the  French  1 ' 
they  cried,  and  the  cry,  ^y  the  his- 
torians of  the  time, '  re-echoed  like  the 
voice  of  God  through  the  whole  country, 
and  found  an  answer  in  every  heart.' 
Above  the  corpse  of  Drouet  were  heaped 
those  of  victims  slain  on  either  side; 
the  crowd  expanded  itself,  dosed  in, 
and  swayed  iuther  and  thither  in  wild 
confusion,  the  SicUians  with  sticks, 
stones,  and  knives,  rushed  with  despe- 
rate ferocity  upon  their  fully-aimed 
opponents ;  they  sought  for  tliem  and 
hunted  them  down;  fearful  tragedies 
were  enacted  amid  the  preparations  for 
festivity,  and  the  overthrown  tables 
were  irenched  in  blood.  The  people 
displayed  their  strength,  and  con- 
quered. The  stniggle  was  briefi  and 
great  the  slaughter  of  the  Sicilians; 
but  of  the  French  there  were  two  hun- 
dred— and  two  himdred  fell. 

**  Breathless,  covered  with  blood, 
brandishing  the  plundered  weapons, 
and  procUdming  the  insult  ana  its 
vengeance,  the  insurgents  rushed  to- 
waras  the  tranquil  city.  'Death  to 
the  French!'  they  shouted,  and  as 
many  as  they  found  were  put  to  the 
sword.  The  example,  Uie  words,  the 
contagion  of  passion,  in  an  instant 
arous^  the  whole  people.  The  multi- 
tude continued  to  increase;  dividing  into 
troops,  they  scoured  the  streets,  burst 
open  doors,  searched  every  nook,  every 
hiding-place,  and,  shouting  *  Death  to 
the  French  I '  smote  them  and  slew 
them ;  while  those  too  distant  to  strike 
added  to  the  tumult  by  their  applause. 
The  darkness  of  night  failed  to  arrest 
the  slaughter,  and  it  was  resumed  on 


the  morrow  moro  furiously  than  ever, 
nor  did  it  cease  at  length  because  the 
thirst  of  vengeance  was  slaked,  bnt 
because  victims  were  wanting  to  appeaM^ 
it.  Two  thousand  French  perished  in 
this  first  outbreak.  Tradition  lelatc^B 
that  the  sound  of  a  word,  like  the  Shib- 
boleth of  the  Hebrews,  was  the  cruel 
test  by  which  the  French  were  distin- 
guished in  tibe  massacre;  and  that,  if 
there  were  found  a  suspicious  or  un- 
known person,  he  was  compelled,  witli 
a  sword  to  his  throat,  to  pronounce  thf  * 
word  '  Cicerit*  and  the  slightest  forei^i 
accent  was  the  signal  of  his  death. 

"Forgetful  of  their  own  character, 
and  as  if  stricken  by  late,  the  gaUant 
warriors  of  France  neither  fled,   uor 
united,  nor  defended  tliemselves ;  they 
unsheathed  their  swords,  and  presenteil 
them  to  their  assailants,  imploring,  hm 
if  in  emulation  of  each  other,  to  be  the 
first  to  die.    Even  the  altars  afforded  no 
protection ;  tears  and  prayers  were  alike 
unheeded;   neither  old  men,  women, 
nor  infants  were  spared ;  the  ruthless 
avengers  of  the  ruthless  massacre  of 
Agosta  swore  to  root  out  the  seed  of  the 
French  oppressors  throughout  the  whole 
of  Sicily;  and  this  vow  they  cnieUy 
fulfilled.     The  French   were    hunted 
down  in  the  .mountains  and  forests,  as- 
saulted and  vanquished  in  the  castles, 
and  pursued  witn  such  fury  that,  even 
to  those  who  had  escaped  from  the 
hands  of  the  Sicilians,  life  became  a 
burden,  and  from  the  most  impregnable 
fortresses,  from  the   remotest  hiding- 
places,  they  gave  themselves  up  into 
the  hands  of  the  people,  who  snnmione<l 
them  to  die.    A  very  few,  aided  cither 
by  fortune  or  by  their   own  valour, 
escaped  with  their  lives  and  sought 
refuge  in  Messina.     But  the  &te  of 
William  Foroelet  merits  eternal  remem- 
branoe.     He  was  lord  or  governor  of 
Calatafimi,  and,  amid  the  unbridled 
iniquity  of  his  countrymen,  was  distin- 
guished for  justice  and  humanity.    On 
the  day  of  vengeance,  in  the  full  flush 
of  its  triumphant  fury,  the  Palermitan 
host  appeared  at  Oalatafimi,  and  not 
only  spared  the  lives  of  William  and  of 
his  family,  but  treated  him  with  dis- 
tinguished honour,  and  sent  him  back 
to  Provence ;  a  £Biet  which  goes  for  to 
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pove  that  for  the  ezoesses  cominitted 
07  the  pec^e  ample  proTocation  had 
not  been  wanting/' 

n&iis  reoordsSignor  Michele  Amari, 
tis  histonan  of  the  Vespers.  The  re- 
aearehea  made  by  him  into  ^e  hi^ry  of 
that  inteiesting  period  liaye  proved  that 
this  dicadfal  tragedy  was  not  the  fruit  of 
the  matmed  oonspiracy  of  John  of  F^ 
cida^  aa  haa  been  generally  represented, 
hot  the  reflult  of  an  nnpiemeditated 
oatbnrsi  of  popnlar  fniy,  caused  by  a 
deep  sense  of  accumulated  wrongs  and 
km^-^ndnved  injuries.  It  was  the  abuse 
of  power,  as  Dante  says,  that  stirred 
PUermo  to  the  cry  c^  «*  Death,  death ! " 

"*  E  la  bella  TrlnacrU  che  callga 

TVi  Pluliliio  e  Pcloro  eopra  'J  golfo 
Cb«  rtocre  da  Jtiuio  magglor  briga, 

N<m  per  Tifto,  mii  per  naaoente  solfo, 
Attest  avrebbe  li  suoi  regl  ancore, 
NaU  per  me  df  Ou-Io  0  dl  RMiolfo, 

Se  la  mala  signoria  che  oempre  aocuora 
li  popoll  snggettl.  non  avene 
Uoaso  Fialermo  a  gridar— Mora,  mora ! " 

Santa  Tereaa, — Just  outside  the  Porta 

KnoTa  is  the  spacious  Piano  di  Sfmta 

Teresa,  adorned  with  pepper-trees  and 

a  foantain,  having  the  battlements  of 

the  Bqyal  PaJaoe  on  the  E.,  the  palace 

of  the  Due  d'Aumale  on  the  8.,  and 

the  church  of  Santa  Teresa  on  the  W. 

This  church,  belonging  to  lorefooted 

Carmelites,    is   of  the    17th  century, 

erected  on  the  site  of  a  Norman  chapel 

dedicated  to  the  Vergine  de*  Remedi. 

It  eontains  several  pictures.    In  the  4th 

chapel  to  rt.  is  a  Holy  Family,  hitherto 

attributed  to  Giacomo  lo  Verde,  but  now 

believed  to  be  the  work  of  VaUone, 

anotherpupil  of  Monrealese.  The  Virgin 

and  JosepJi  aie  leading  the  youthfid 

Christ  between  them,  bearing  his  cross. 

There  is  much  of  Novelti's  treatment 

and  colouring  in  this  picture.    The  2nd 

chapel   to  L  contains   another   Holy 

Family,  with  a  St  Anne,  by  Giacomo 

lo  Verde,    an   ezceUent  copy  of  the 

original  by  Novell!  in  the  church  of  the 

Annunziata  of  the  Zisa.   In  the  sacristy 

is  a  St.  Joseph  and  Child  illumined 

by  a  candle,  bv  Stommer,  the  pupil  of 

Honthorst;  with  headsof  the  12  Apostles 

by  some  Flemish  painter. 

Cam  de'  Matti.— The  rgad  to  the  1.  of 
the  church  of  Santa  Teresa  runs  to  Patco 


and  Piana  de*  Greci ;  and  in  it  at  the 
distance  of  some  furlongs  from  the  city 
stands  the  Bfadhouse,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  institutions  of  Palermo.  It 
was  established  in  1802  by  a  Sicilian 
nobleman,  the  Baron  Pietro  Pisani,  who; 
shocked  at  the  inhuman  treatment  to 
I  which  lunatics  had  previously  been  sub- 
jected, renounced  a  life  of  ease  and 
Eleasure  to  devote  himself  to  the  ame- 
oration  of  the  condition  of  this  portion 
of  his  fellow-creatures.  He  percjcived 
that  the  system  which  had  hitlierto 
been  followed  was  false ;  that  to  effect 
the  cure  of  madness  it  was  unnecessary 
to  have  recourse  to  fetters,  strait-waist- 
coftts,  or  other  harsh,  and  restrictive 
measures ;  that  such  tended  to  confirm 
rather  than  relieve  the  malady;  but 
that  much  more  might  be  effected  by 
gentleness,  persuasion,  and  humouring 
to  some  extent  the  peculiar  folly  or 
fancy  of  each  patient ;  and  especially, 
that  the  most  efficacious  means  to  divert 
the  mind  from  dwelling  on  imaginary 
evils  was  occupation,  constant  but 
vaiied.  Acting  on  this  principle,  his 
exertions  were  attended  with  wonderful 
success ;  40  per  cent,  of  his  patients  on 
the  average  were  restored  to  iieaMon. 
After  many  years  of  unremitting  devo- 
tion to  this  noble  cause,  to  which  he 
sacrificed  his  fortune,  the  venerable 
Baron  was  cut  off  by  the  cholera  in 
Jidy  1837,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age. 
The  present  building,  a  large  cheerful 
pile  of  simple  architecture,  was  ei^ectcd 
in  182.5,  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  an 
old  Roman  villa .  A  dmission  is  readily 
granted  to  foreigners.  The  establish- 
ment is  divided  into  2  distinct  sections 
for  male  and  female  patients,  and  each 
section  is  separated  into  4  wards  for 
those  suffering  under  different  forms 
and  degrees  of  the  malady.  In  the 
spring  of  1857  the  number  of  inmates 
was  283,  of  whom  163  were  men  and 
120  women,  all  chargeable  to  the  esta- 
blishment, save  35,  whose  friends  contri- 
buted the  sum  of  U.  4d.  a-day  towards 
their  support.  The  first  court  you  enter 
is  surrounded  by  the  kitchen,  the  re- 
fectory, the  baths,  the  dispensary,  and 
the  cnapel.  Its  walls,  as  well  as  those 
of  many  of  the  chamb^  display  groups 
of   caricatures,    whose    attitudes   and 
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countenances  proclaim  them  to  be  la- 
natics,  and  the  work  of  a  lunatic  pencil : 
many  are  the  portraits  of  the  patients, 
painted  by  one  another. 

In  an  inner  court  is  suspended  a 
massive  chain,  with  the  inscription 
*'  Nunc  hic  noii  stridor  ferrl  tractseqae  catciue," 

to  which  the  x>oor  inmates  point  with 
triumph  and  satisfaction.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  much  liberty  they  are 
allow^  and  yet  what  quiet  and  order 
reign  through  the  establishment,  eycn 
in  the  ward  of  the  freneiici.  Those 
who  are  inclined  to  labour  find  occu- 
l)Ation  in  the  shops  of  the  carpenters, 
shoemakers,  and  tailors  within  the 
wnlls,  while  pthers  who  have  a  less 
utilitarian  bent  find  employment  in 
fitting  up  courts,  passages,  and  grottoes, 
with  many  strange  conceits  worked  out 
by  their  hands.  The  garden  absorbs 
the  labour  of  others,  and  displays  a 
number  of  exotics,  besides  fruit-trees 
and  flowers  in  abundance,  together  with 
a  small  theatre,'which  boasts,  in  Greek, 
to  be  "  the  most  wonderful  in  all  Sicily," 
a  description  explained  in  Latin  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  work  of  unskilled 
madmen. 

In  the  female  department  the  patients 
are  encouraged  to  labour  at  spinning, 
weaving,  lace-making,  and  embroidery, 
and  in  other  industrial  occupations,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  establishment.  The 
revenue  of  the  institution  amounts  to 
about  2000/.  a-year. 

Albergo  de*  Poveri — ^About  half  a 
mUe  from  the  Porta  Nuova,  on  the 
road  to  Monieale,  stands  a  vast  pile 
of  massive  architecture  of  appropnato 
])Iainnes8,  raised  by  Charles  III.  in 
1746  for  the  reception  of  the  poor  of 
the  city.  The  architect  was  Nicola 
Palma  (1691-1779).  It  has  a  fiw^c 
oOO  ft.  in  length,  and  contains  a  church, 
iscvcral  hanasome  courtyards,  and  a 
garden.  Admission  is  r^idily  granted 
to  foreigners  who  send  in  their  cards  to 
the  superintendent.  Count  Lucchesi- 
palli.  The  institution  is  now  ccmfined 
to  the  poor  of  the  female  sex,  of  whom 
there  were  in  1857  as  many  as  861.  of 
all  ages,  imder  the  care  of  8  Sisters  of 
Charity.    The  greater  part  are  chUdreu 


and  young  girls,  who  enter  at  an  early 
age,  and  never  leave  the  institutiorft 
untU  they  quit  it  to  be  married,  wbcu 
they  receive  a  dowry  of  15  ounces,  od- 
about  71.  108.     Their  chances  of  thi& 
seem  small,  for  they  are  kept  steadily- 
employed  during  tiic  week,  and   aio 
allowed  to  communicate  with  the  outer 
world  only  on  Sundays  and  festas  for  a 
few  hours  through  the  gratings  of  tlii> 
Parlatorio.    They  arc  taught  to  read 
and  write,  and  instructed  in  household 
matters,  as  well  as  in  the  making  of 
maccaroni  and  other  pcuie,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  silk  and  cotton  goods. 
The  sUk  department  for  the  last  GO 
years  has  been  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  M.  Bienvenu  Parvin  of  Paris, 
who  does  the  honours  with  all   the 
courtesy  of  his  nation.    The  silks  and 
bareges  arc  of  superior  quality  to  tho:^ 
of  Catania,  and  may  be  purchased  on 
the  spot  at  moderate  prices.    In  the 
sacristy  of  the  church  is  a  Nativity, 
attributed   to  Pietro  NoveUu  but  its 
authenticity  may  well  be  questioned. 
In  laying  tne  foundations  of  this  build- 
ing a  number  of  ancient  tombs  wero 
discovered,  and  numerous  sarcophagi 
containing  human  remains,  with  wea- 
pons, armour,  coins,  vases,  and  small 
figures   of  Egyptian   character,  were 
brought  to  light. 

La  Cuba. — A  little  beyond  the  Al- 
bergo de*  Poveri,  about  |  of  a  mile 
from  the  gates,  is  a  lofty  yellow  tower, 
enclosed  in  a  courtyard  to  the  L  of  the 
road.  It  is  now  used  as  barracks  for 
cavalry,  and  is  sometimes  called  I 
Borgognoni,  from  a  re^giment  of  Bur- 
gundian  horse  which  first  occupied  it, 
but  it  is  more  generally  known  as  La 
Cuba^  the  name  given  to  it  by  the  Sa- 
racens who  constructed  it  The  vulgar 
tradition  is,  that  it  received  this  name 
from  a  Moorish  prince,  who  built  this 
and  its  sister-palaoe  the  Zisa,  and 
named  them  after  his  two  daughters ; 
but  it  is  more  probable  that  it  derives 
its  appellation  from  "  Cubat,"  a  vault, 
or  dome,  or  from  "  Caabah,"  a  square 
house,  as  others  opine ;  and  in  truth,  ii 
has  the  appearance  of  a  gigantic  block 
cut  to  a  cube,  with  a  square  projection 
in  the  centre  6f  each  aide. 
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The  monotony  of  the  exterior,  which 
had  Ssw  windows,  is  relieved  hy  pointed 
panels  sank  in  the  sur&oe,  as  in  the 
ZAfUf  th«  FaYaia»  and  the  Torre  di  Santa 
Xinfik  It  is  oonstnctedc^  large  ashlar 
madomy,  cat  with  extreme  care,  and 
now  g^lowing  with  those  warm  tints 
whic][i  age  imparts  in  southern  climes. 
TUe  -whole  is  surmoimted  hy  a  parapet 
with  Arabic  inscriptions  in  relief  on  a 
fhI  giomid,  in  large  Niskhi  or  rmining 
characters.  The  blocks  composing  the 
{jazapet  feU  to  the  ground  some  years 
ago,  and  have  only  recently  been  re- 
placed ;  but  whether  this  has  been  done 
in  aji  intelligible  manner  must  be  left  to 
a  De  Sacy  or  Hammer  to  determine. 
Before  they  fell,  however,  the  inscrip- 
tion was  carefully  traced  by  M.  Noel 
dc-a  VeigerB,  who  gives  the  following  as 
in  part  the  transUUiou : — **  In  the  nanie 
of  God,  the  CJompassionate,  the  Mer- 
ciful I  Direct  hither  thy  attention,  stop, 
and  behold  I  Thou  wilt  see  a  magnin- 
cvnt  object  belonging  to  the  best  of  the 
kings  of  the  earth,  William  the  Second ! 
Xo  castle  can  be  worthy  of  him,  and  his 

paJaces  are  not  sufficient  for  him 

It  hath  been  established  according  to 
the  signs  of  the  times,  and  the  chro- 
nology of  the  Lord  the  Messiah,  1182. 
Praise  be  to  God !  may  He  ever  come 
to  thine  assLEitance  in  granting  thee 
all  kinds  of  benefits !  Oh,  my  God ! 
fipom  whom  cometh  all  power  and  all 
socority  I " 

The  building  is  so  purely  Saracenic 
in  chaiacter,  without  the  slightest  trace 
of  Nonnan  work  about  it,  that  it  is 
startling  to  faid  it  ascribed  by  this 
Arabic  inscription  to  William  the  Good, 
in  Uie  year  1182.    It  is  possible,  how- 
ever,  that  William  only  repaired  an 
edifice  previously  existing,  as  there  is 
reason  to  believe  was  the  case  with  the 
Zisa.    The  entrance  is  in  the  £.  front. 
In  the  centre  of  the  tower  is  an  open 
court,  which  retains  in  a  recess  on  the 
S.  side  a  fiagment  of  a  honeycomb  jpen- 
dentive  with  arabesque  reliefs.     In  a 
chamber  on  the  upper  floor  are  also 
some  slight  remains  of  this  honeycomb 
work    But  beyond  these,  all  traces  of 
the  splendour  of  this  once  luxurious 
Trianon  of  the  Sicilian  sovereigns  have 
long  since  disappeared,  and  the  bou- 


doirs of  WilUam  the  Good  and  Frede- 
rick II.  are  converted  into  the  bar- 
rack-rooms of  troopers.  This  tower  was 
polluted  by  those  leaifiil  scenes  of  bkiod 
and  torture  by  which  the  feroeions 
Henry  VI.  in  1197  took  his  revoage  on 
the  followers  of  Tancred.  But  it  is 
better  known  as  the  spot  where  Boc- 
caccio laid  the  scene  of  the  6th  tale  of 
the  5th  day  of  his  Decameron.  The 
summit  of  the  tower  commands  a  glo- 
rious view  of  Palermo  and  Its  plakL 

Whether  it  be  of  Moslem  or  Korman 
construction,  the  accounts  that  have 
come  down  to  us  of  the  Cuba  in  fibnaer 
times  accord  well  with  its  Saracenic 
architecture  and  appellation.  It  is  thus 
described  by  Fazello,  who  wrote  in 
1560  :  "  Attached  to  the  palace,  which 
stood  outside  the  city  to  the  W,  vras 
an  orchard  about  2  m.  in  circumference, 
which  was  called  the  Park,  or  royal 
enclosure.  Within  it  were  delighubl 
gardens  planted'  with  trees  of  all  de- 
scriptions, and  refreshed  l^  never^ 
failing  channels  of  water.  Here  and 
there  also  evergreen  thickets  of  laurel 
and  myrtle  perfumed  the  air.  Across 
the  enclosure,  from  the  entrance  to  the 
opposite  side,  stretched  a  very  long 
portico,  with  domed  pavilions  at  fre- 
quent intervals,  open  on  all  sides  Tar 
the  enjoyment  of  the  princes;  one  of 
these  pavilions  remains  entire  to  this 
day.  In  the  midst  of  the  park  was  a 
vast  fish-pond,  containing  Uve  fish, 
whose  walls  were  of  wonderful  thidi- 
ness,  and  built  of  huge  squared  blocks 
of  great  antujuity,  which  pond  remams 
perfect  to  this  day,  and  wants  nothing 
but  the  water  and  the  fish.  Over  this 
pond  impended,  and,  as  it  were,  brooded, 
the  pidaoe  built  for  the  delight  of  the 
princes,  of  magnificent  structure,  with 
Saracenic  letters  gmvenon  the  summit, 
the  meaning  whereof  I  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  discover.  That  nothing 
might  be  wanting  to  the  royal  luxury, 
in  one  part  of  this  enclosure  wild  ani- 
mals 01  almost  every  sort  that  could 
afford  pleasure  to  tlie  eye  or  delight  to 
the  palate  were  kept  in  great  numbers. 
But  all  these  things  are  now  gone  to 
ruin,  and  their  place  is  occupied  by 
private  gardens  and  vineyards.  Only 
the  otttluie  of  the  park  can  be  distiootly 
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traced,  because  the  greater  part  of  its 
walls  remains  almost  perrect.  The 
Falermitans  still  call  the  place  by  its 
Saraoenic  name  of  Cuba."  It  is  not 
easy  to  perceive  the  ancient  reservoir  in 
the  court  around  the  jxilace,  where  the 
troopers  now  exercise  their  horses ;  and 
tl»d  boundary  walls  of  the  Park  have 
idmost  disappeared.  Traces,  however, 
of  both  still  exist,  and  the  vast  thick- 
ness attributed  to  the  walls  of  the  iish- 
pond  is  borne  out  by  the  extant  frag- 
ments. The  **  vaulted  ixivilion  "  remains 
entire,  as  in  FazeUo's  time.  It  is  known 
by  the  name  of 

La  CvhoUx,  and  stands  some  3  or  4 
furlongs  beyond  the  Cuba,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  road,  in  the  garden 
of  the  Cavaliere  Napoli.  His  house 
may  be  recognised  by  a  shield  in  the 
pediment,  bearing  a  fleur-de-lis.  If 
your  knock  at  the  portal  is  not  an- 
swered, turn  down  the  lane  just  beyond, 
and  try  the  first  large  door  to  the  rt. 
In  the  midst  gS.  an  orange  and  lemon 
orchard  stands  this  pavilion,  a  low 
square  tower  of  ashlar  masonry,  with 
an  open  arch  of  beautiful  proportions 
on  each  side,  surrounded  by  the  pecu- 
liar Saracenic  billet-moulding  seen  in 
tiie  tower  of  the  Martorana  and  the 
oldest  windows  of  tiie  Cathedral  The 
tower  is  surmounted  by  a  small  and 
graceful  cupola,  closely  resembling 
those  of  S.  Giovanni  iegli  Eremiti, 
with  similar  pendentives  at  the  angles. 
The  whole  building  is  hardly  30  ft.  in 
height.  A  founti&  formerly  played 
in  the  centre,  and  traces  of  seats  are 
visible  within  the  piers.  This  little 
lodge  in  its  orange-grove  is  perhaps  the 
most  genuine  relic  of  Saracenic  archi- 
tecture around  Palermo ;  so  thoroughly 
oriental  is  it,  that  it  tninsports  you  in 
imagination  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cairo  or  Damascus. 

Conteido  d^  Ckippuccim. — A  little 
beyond  the  Cuba  a  road  opens  to  the 
rt.,  termmated  by  the  Capuchin  con- 
vent, which  stands  about  a  mile  from 
the  city.  It  contains  nothing  remark- 
able beyond  a  subtenanean  cemetery, 
such  as  are  common  enough  in  SicOy, 
but  strange  to  the  northm  traveller. 


Before  descending,  the  attention  mm 
arrested  by  two  paintings  at  the  side  or 
the  door,  one  representing  the  death  of 
the  good  man,  surrounded  by  prie«t» 
and  angels;  the  otlicr  that  of  iho 
sinner,  whose  last  moments  are  em- 
bittered by  visions  of  fiends  and  flames. 
The  cemetery  has  been  well  describcil 
by  M.  P.  E.  Bofta. 

•*  The  subterranean  i)arts  of  the  con- 
vent are  divided  into  a  great  number 
of  galleries,  in  the  walls  of  which  many 
nidics  have  been  cut,  as  if  it  had  at 
first  been    intended  to   place  statues 
there;  but  now  there  are  ranges   of 
moniunents,    much    more    expressive 
than  statues.    Tliese  are  dead  bodies;. 
Monks  and  nobles,  priests  and  laymen, 
are  theK}  to  be  neen  standing  in  tlie 
costume  of  their  rank  or  profession. 
Each  of  these  corpses  occupies  a  small 
ceU,  to  wliich  it  is  attached  by  the 
back.     It  must  not  be  imagined  by 
this  ilescription  that  they  resemble  a 
collection  of  mummies.      They  seem 
to  have  preserved  their  vitality,  and 
to    move    and    gesticulate,  and  soni<* 
dcerotii  even  pretend  that  they  have 
sometimes  spoken  to  the    astonished 
tourist.     As,  with   the    exception  of 
their  clothing,  these  corpses  are  not 
at  all  confined,  and  their  membere  are 
not  in  tlie  least  restrained,  they  are 
subject  to  no    other    influences  than 
the  curious  phenomena  which  result 
from  the  greater  or  less  contractibility 
of  their  tissues.    Some  of  them  are  as 
stiff  and  upright  as  a  sentinel  in  his 
box;  others,  on  the  contrary,  seem  to 
bend    in    diil^rent    positions;    othens 
again,  are  thrown  backward,  and  tlieir 
members  are  distorted  as  if  they  were 
suffering  horrible  torments.     One  ai>- 
pears  in  a  state  of  demoniac  fury ;  you 
see  another  like  a  victim  tied,  to  a 
stake ;  and  further  on,  one  whose  gro- 
tesque postures  and  manners  remind 
you   of  the   buffooneiy  of  a   down. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  violent  passion  or 
exaggerated  expression  which  does  not 
find  a  representation  here."    By  the 
process  of   desiccation  the    skin  and 
musoleB  become  as  hard  as  a  piece  of 
stock-fish,  and,  though  some  have  been 
here  nearly  3  centuries,  it  were  vain 
to  look  for  a  skeleton  among  them. 
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The  aoene  would  be  grotesque  enough 
if  it  w^eje  not    unspBakabfy  ghastly, 
and  fe^r  will  behold  it  for  the  first 
time   without    strong  feelings  of  dis- 
isust    at   this  degrading  caricatuie  of 
IXiAth.     It  is  not  so  with  the  Sicihans. 
*'  Heie  the  people  of  Palermo  pay  daily 
vi^ota    to  their   deceased  friendi*,  and 
recall    with    pleasure    and  regret  the 
sKseoes    of  their  past  life;    here  they 
fiuniliBriae    themselves  with  their  fu- 
ture    state,   and  choose  the  company 
they  wrould  wish  to  keep  in  the  other 
worid.     It  is  a  common  thing  to  make 
choioe  of  their  niche,  and  to  try  if  their 
body  fits  it,  that  no  alterations  may 
be  necessary  after  they  are  dead ;  and 
ijometimcs*    by   way    of  a    voluntary 
penanoe,  they  accustom  themselves  to 
stand  for  hours    in  these  niches."  — 
Brydone.     *'  This  abode  of  melancholy 
has  its  fete-dBiy  —  tbe  Jour  des  morts. 
Upon  that  solemn  occasion  the  dark- 
ness is  dissipated  by  the  lustre  of  the 
illnminationa,  and  the  usual  stillness 
is   broken  by  the  damoiu:  of  crowds. 
The  dead  bodies  are  previously  decked 
out  in  gala  array ;  the  old  clothing  of 
the  last  year  is  replaced  by  new,  which 
is  to  serve  for  the  next ;  and  in  order 
that  nothing  may  be  wanting  to  set 
them  oC  nosegays  are  placed  in  their 
hands,  and  their  foreheads  are  sprinkled 
with  odori{m>us  scents ;  but  this  pious 
and  melancholy  duty  is  never  fobilled 
by  wives  and  mothers ;  for,  by  a  strange 
law,  no  living  woman  is  allowed  to 
visit  this  tomb,  and  no  dead  one  to 
inhabit  it"— Botta. 

Le   Cataeombe.  —  Just    outside  the 
Porta  d'Ossnna  is  a  subterranean  ceme- 
tery, discovered  in  the  year  178;>,  the 
only  relic  of  the  classic  days  of  Palermo 
which  remains  in  situ  to  satisfy  the 
curiosity  of  the  traveller.      The  key 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  Prince  of 
Tmbia,    but   on   application   to   him 
through  the  landlord  of  tlie  hotel  he 
will  send  his  servant  with  it  at  the 
hour  appointed.     You  descend  into  a 
narrow  winding   passage  cut  in  the 
rock,  lighted  at  intervals  by  holes  in 
the  roof,  uid  with  large  semicircular 
vaults  opening  in  the  walls  on  either 
hand.     These  vaults   contain   sarco- 


phagi sunk  in  the  rock,  sometimes 
side  by  side,  sometimes  stretching  in 
different  directions,  generally  open,  but 
here  and  there  still  covered  with  stone 
slfibs.  No  remains  have  been  fomid 
here  to  mark  the  period  when,  or  the 
race  by  whom,  this  cemetery  was  con- 
structed, and  the  rock  has  so  crumbled 
away  as  to  lose  whatever  arehitectuial 
decorations  it  may  once  have  poesesseil. 
But  though  the  local  antiquaries 
ascribe  to  it  a  Oarthaginian  origin, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
cemetery,  which  in  general  character 
closely  resembles  the  catacombs  at 
Rome,  Naples,  and  other  places  in  Italy, 
as  well  as  those  at  Syracuse,  must 
be  referred  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  to  the 
early  Christian  inhabitants  of  Palermo. 

Casino  Butera.  —  The  broad  road 
which  runs  from  the  western  angle  of 
the  city,  between  orchards  and  gar- 
dens, leads  at  the  distance  of  half  a 
mile  to  the  Piaiw  delT  Olivuzza^  an  open 
space  flanked  by  the  Gasini,  or  coim- 
try-houses  of  the  Palermitau  nobility. 
Hero  to  the  1.  is  the  viUa  of  the  Duke 
of  Monteleone ;  to  Uie  rt.  those  of  the 
Princess  of  Butera  and  the  Duke  of 
Senudifaloo.  Admission  to  that  of 
Butera  is  granted  only  to  those  bring- 
ing an  or£r,  which  is  easily  obtained 
through  the  landlord  of  the  bote!,  for 
which  he  charges  2  tari. 

The  Casino  is  a  long  low  building, 
half  Gothic,  lialf  classic,  with  a  large 
garden  attached,  adorned  with  statues, 
fountains,  and  pavilions,  and  whero 
the  productions  of  the  tropics  flourish 
side  by  side  with  tibose  or  the  island 
and  of  other  temperate  climes.  Hero 
you  see  the  sago,  the  banana,  the  i^an- 
danus,  the  bamboo,  the  arum,  the 
Norfolk  Island  pine,  the  tree  mag- 
nolia^  and  the  floral  glories  of  Aus- 
tralia and  the  Gape,  growing  with  the 
date,  the  dwarf-palm,  the  papyrus,  the 
ol»Eindcr,  the  orange,  and  tne  citron, 
while  flowers  in  gay  and  varied  pro- 
fusion chami  the  eye  and  load  the 
atmosphere  wi^  perfume.  The  gar- 
dens are  laid  out  with  much  taste,  and 
the  limited  space  is  turned  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  view  from  an  Ionic 
pavilion  over  Palermo  and  its  environs 
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is  lemArkably  fine.  Seyeral  trees  are 
pointed  oat  as  planted  by  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  when,  as  General  Bomanofl^ 
ho  occupied  this  casino  during  the 
winter  of  1845-6 ;  and  in  the  house  is 
shown  a  superb  malachite  yase  pre- 
sented by  the  autocrat  to  the  Princess 
of  Butera. 

Ckisino  Serradifalco.-'Thia  house 
contains  a  gallery  of  pictures,  among 
which  ore  a  Holy  Family  by  Ghirian- 
dajo,  an  Interior  by  Rtibens,  the  Is- 
i-aelites  in  the  Desert  by  O.  Potuiin,  a 
Monk  by  Champ<igne,  a  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Stephen  by  Novelli,  and  other 
works  by  Teniers,  Pdidoro,  &c.  There 
is  also  a  choice  collection  of  vases  and 
other  objects  of  antiquity.  The  Duke 
has  acquired  an  European  reputation 
for  his  researches  into  the  antiquities 
of  his  native  island,  mediaeval  as  well 
as  classicaJ,  which  ho  has  made  known 
to  the  world  in  many  elegant  and 
princely  folios.  The  gwdens  attached 
to  the  casino  are  not  so  extensive  as 
those  of  the  Butera,  but  tastefully  laid 
out.  As  you  wander  through  the 
winding  alleys  and  shady  groves  you 
perceive  here  a  statue  or  monumental 
bust,  there  a  foimtain ;  now  some  reUc 
of  ancient  days,  now  an  ivy-mantled 
ruin;  in  one  quarter  a  pavilion  domi- 
nating the  grounds  and  surrounding 
coimtry,  in  another  a  labyrinth  of 
tangled  shrubs,  with  rustic  hermitages 
full  of  hiunorous  conceits  and  startling 
illusions.  In  one  pavilion  is  a  Bac- 
diante  in  marble,  by  Viderio  VtRarecHe^ 
sculptured  in  1838.  Her  attitude  and 
£Aoe  are  full  of  abandon ;  her  figure  vo- 
luptuous, but  wanting  in  refinement. 

La  Zisa* — Close  to  the  Olivuzza,  to 
the  S.,  stands  the  old  palace  of  the 
Zisa,  at  the  distance  of  nearly  a  mUe 
from  the  Porta  Nuova.  Its  origin  and 
name  are  Saracenic.  FazeUo,  on  the 
authority  of  Moslem  antiquaries,  re- 
fers the  latter  to  Azisa,  the  daughter 
of  one  of  the  Moslem  princes  of  Sicily, 
whose  sister  Cuba  gave  her  name  to 
the  neighbouring  peJace;  but  Morso 
derives  it  from  the  Arabic  oMziz — "  ex- 
cellent, magnificent  *' — a  name  it  may 


well  liave  received  from  the  richoeea^ 
of  its  decorations.  | 

It  was  built,  according  to  Fazello, 
as  a  voluptuous  retreat  by  the  Sara*  - 
cenic  ^princes ;  and  with  its  gorgeomi  I 
decorations  of  maxble,  porphyry,   and 
mosaic-work,  it  suipeased  in  splendour 
all  the  royal  palaces  of  Italy  of  bitf 
day.     It  stood,  not  open  to  the  road 
as  at  present,  but  in  the  midst  of  a 
spacious  garden  fioll  of  fruit-trees,  and 
watered  by  pexpetual  springs.      The 
palace  was  altered  by  William  L   to 
such  an  extent  that  he  is  said  by  Bo- 
mualdo  of  Salerno  to  have  built  it; 
but  this  must  not  be  received  literally, 
for  the  said  king  is  stated  by  a  eon- 
temporary  writer  to   have  built    the 
Boyal  Palace  within  the  walls,  though 
we  know  he  only  effected  certain  addi- 
tions and  repairs.    In  truth,  the  vari- 
eties of  style  within  the  building,  the 
purely  Saracenic  character  of  the  con- 
struction and  architecture,  and  the  ma- 
nifest Norman  alterations,  bear  out  the 
generally  received  tradition  of  its  Mo- 
hamme<u]i  origin. 

The  Zisa  is  a  lofty  square  tower  of 
B  stories,  constructed  of  large  ashlar 
masonry  of  yellow  stone  neatly  pat 
together.  The  exterior  is  relieved  and 
ornamented  with  long  pointed  panels, 
as  in  the  Cuba,  the  Favara,  and  the 
ancient  portion  of  the  Palazzo  Beale; 
the  windows  are  now  small  and  s(}uare» 
whatever  form  thev  may  origmallj 
have  had.  A  battlement  surmounts 
the  whole,  and  on  this  is  an  Arabic 
inscription,  not  continuous,  as  in  the 
Cuba,  but  running  from  stone  to  stone 
between  the  embrasures,  and  in  most 
portions  quite  obliterated.  The  facade 
has  been  disfigured  by  the  insertion  of 
windows,  balconies,  and  a  laige  es- 
cutcheon. Nor  is  the  doorway  with  its 
low  segmental  arch,  now  opening  on 
the  road,  in  its  original  state.  It  had 
a  lofty  pointed  areh  rising  half-way  into 
the  2na  story,  as  may  be  traced  by  the 
vousBoirs  in  the  masonry.  It  is  now 
closed  only  by  an  iron  grating,  so  that 
the  beautiful  hall  within  is  visible  from 
the  road.  To  enter,  however,  you 
must  ascend  a  flight  of  steps  at  the 
side  of  the  palace,  from  which  yea  de- 
scend again  to  the  hall. 
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The  hall  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek 
owe,  liATing  a  deep  alcove  on  three 
ci  its  aides,  Tanltcd  with  that  elabo- 
aie  honeyoonib-work  bo  common  in 
it^  loofe  of  the  Alhambra.  In  the  two 
ode  iceesses  are  lattice-work  giatiDgs, 
but  in  that  opposite  the  doorway  is  a 
Contain  whicn  gushes  horn  the  wall 
dewn  an  artificial  slope,  and  flows  in 
a  diannel  across  the  pavement.  This 
^xmtain  is  unlike  any  in  Saracenic 
buildings,  and  is  proved  to  be  a  Norman 
innovation  by  the  chevron  on  the 
slnpe.  The  places  of  the  original  foim- 
tains  are  marked  by  octagonal  sinkings 
in  the  pavement,  and  the  channel 
which  connected  them  and  carried  their 
watcxB  into  the  garden  stiU  remains. 
The  hall,  as  Mr.  Knight  observes,  *'  is 
not  the  less  cmious  for  having  been 
worked  npon  by  the  Kormans,  in  oon- 
iteqaenoe  of  which  it  now  exhibits  the 
blended  perfonnances  of  the  two  na- 
tions —  Norman  and  Saracenic  orna- 
ments side  by  side.  Hie  Norman 
additions  are  small  marble  pillars  and 
moeaics.**  The  granite  columns  iutro- 
dnocd  at  the  angles,  with  bases  aud 
foliated  capitals  of  white  marble,  are  a 
Saracenic  feature,  yet  the  capitals,  with 
biidjj  in  pairs  plucking  frmt  from  the 
volutes^  show  a  Norman  restoration. 
The  mosaics  above  them,  on  a  gold 
ground,  are  of  the  same  period ;  some 
representing  archers  and  peacocks  in 
medalllonB  over  the  fountain  are  almost 
tlie  coimterparts  of  those  in  the  Palazzo 
Keale ;  while  the  band  of  foliage  which 
encircles  the  hall  is  purely  Byzantine 
in  character.  Nothing,  inaeed,  of  the 
haU,  beyond  its  plan,  its  honeycomb 
roof,  and  the  fountains  in  the  pave- 
ment, can  be  referred  to  the  Sanu^ens. 
Of  its  pristine  beauty  little  remains, 
for  the  colour  and  gold  which  blazed 
on  its  fretted  roof  are  lost  under  suc- 
cessive coats  of  whitewash,  and  a  great 
jiart  of  its  mosaic  decorations  has  been 
replaced  by  wretched  frescoes  which 
liave  been  attributed  to  NoveUu  though 
it  is  difficult  to  suppose  them  the  work 
even  of  his  earliest  days. 

Tlie  doorway  whicli  separates  the 
hall  from  the  antechamber  has  now  a 
Regmental  arch  like  the  outer  door, 
but  this  is  also  a  restoration,  for  it 


originally  rose  in  a  lofty  pointed  arch 
to  correspond  with  that  in  the  fa9ade. 
Both  inner  and  outer  arches  rest  on 
coupled  columns  of  oipollino,  granite, 
and  porphyry,  with  Corinthian  capitals 
of  white  marble  sharply  cat.  The 
abad,  which  are  continuous,  are  adorned 
with  beautiful  scroll  foliage  in  relief, 
of  Byzantine  character. 

As  usual  in  Arabian  buildings,  the 
vestibule  is  very  wide  but  shallow. 
On  its  inner  wall,  about  12  ft.  from 
the  ground,  and  on  a  line  witti  the 
abaci  of  the  columns,  is  a  long  Arabic 
inscription  in  the  ciu^ve  character, 
in  letters  about  a  foot  higli,  which  has 
puzzled  the  learned  and  received  a 
variety  of  interpretations.  The  last 
word  is  "Alaziz,"  which  is  believed 
to  have  given  its  name  to  the  palace. 
Above  wo  inscription  is  a  band  of 
foliage,  from  which  probably  sprung 
a  pointed  roof,  instead  of  the  waggon- 
.headed  vault  which  now  covers  tho 
antechamber.  On  the  walls  are  a 
number  of  inscriptions  in  Spanish 
verse,  in  the  inflated  style  of  Gongora 
and  his  school,  sounding  the  praises 
of  the  palace  and  its  proprietors  of 
the  Sandoval  family,  one  of  whom  re- 
paired it  in  1636,  "ut  nova  praaberet 
otia  Panormi  Paradisus,"  to  which 
period  the  stanzas  are  probably  to  be 
referred. 

The  Zisa  now  belongs  to  the  Mar- 
chese  di  San  Giovanni,  and  is  inha- 
bited; but  it  has  been  so  altered  to 
suit  modem  convenience  that  there  is 
little  to  see  on  the  upper  floors  be- 
yond the  honeycomb  vaultings  within 
tho  recesses  of  the  windows.  Let  not 
the  visitor,  however,  foil  to  ascend  the 
116  steps  to  the  roof,  which  is  flat  and 
surrounded  by  battlements,  and  which 
conunands  a  view  of  such  unparalleled 
beauty  over  the  dty  and  Conca  d'Oro 
that  the  inscription  above  the  doorway 
in  no  way  exaggerates  its  charms : 

"  Del  orbe  Europa  cs  honor— 
De  Itlaropa  Italia  veijel — 
Sicilla  compendiodel — 
Y  esta  vista  la  mejor  I " 

At  the  back  of  the  palace  is  the 
garden,  or  what  remains  of  it.  It  was 
in  good  preservation  3  centuries  since, 
for  it  is  thus  described  by  Leandio- 
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Albert!,  who  viaited  it  in  1526 :— "  At 
a  short  distance  in  front  of  the  prin- 
cipal   entrance    appears    a   beautiful 
square  fishpond,  which  is  fed  by  the 
waters  of  the  fountain  in  the  htdl    It 
lias  a  circuit  of  200  ft.,  and  is  lined 
with    reticulated    masonry,    skilfully 
wrought,  each    side  being  50  ft  in 
length.    In  the   midst    thereof  is  a 
beautiful  square  edifice,  approached  by 
a  little  bridge  of  stone,  which  leads  to 
a  small  oblong  chamber,  wiUi  a  win- 
dow on    each   side.    From  this  you 
enter   a  decorated   chamber,  witn  3 
beautiful  windows,  the  front  one  look- 
ing on  the  palace,  each  divided  by  a 
banded  pillar  of  the   finest  marble. 
The  ceiling  is  vaulted  and  superbly 
ornamented  in  the  Moorish  style ;  the 
floor  is  paved  with  an  elaborate  tessela- 
tion  oi  marble.    In  this  room  the  ladies 
of  the  palace  used  to  assemble  and 
amuse  tncmselves  by  looking  from  the 
windows  at  the  fish  swimming  in  the 
dear  waters  below;  while  their  dam- 
sels, fit>m  the  windows  of  the  outer 
room,  enjoyed  the  same  recreation.    A 
flight  of  marble  steps  led  down  into 
the  pond.   All  round  it  was  a  beautiful 
garden  of  orange,  citron,  lemon,  and 
other   fruit-bearing   trdes.    "MtLuy  re- 
mains of  ancient  buildings  are  yet  to 
be  seen  in  the  neighboiu-hood,  which 
show  that  here  stood  many  large  and 
handsome  edifices,  both  for  the  fomily 
of  the  princes  and  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  strangers."    Luxuriant  orange- 
groves  still  strctoh  in  unbroken  sheets 
of  foliage  almost  to  the  foot  of  the  steep 
mountains  which  bound  the  plain  on 
the  W.    The  fish-pond  lias  ceased  to 
exist,  but  in  front  of  the  palace  is  a 
fountain  with  a  female  figure,  erected 
in    1669,  and   an   inscription   which 
claims  for  the'Zisa  an  antiquity  of  11 
centuries. 

It  is  difiicult  to  believe  with  some 
modem  writers  that  the  Cuba  and 
the  Zisa  were  constructed  by  the  Nor- 
man princes.  That  they  were  the 
work  of  SatBcenic  artists  tliere  exists 
not  a  doubt,  and  that  they  were  erected 
in  Moslem  times  seems  highly  pro- 
bi^le  from  the  fact  that  they  show  no 
mixture  of  the  Ncnman  element  in 
their  architecture  or  in  their  decora- 


tions, save  where  these  are  niaiiife«t 
innovations.  "  Independent,*'  says 
Mr.  Slight,  **of  the  Arabic  names* 
the  Arabic  inscriptions,  and  the  con- 
current testimony  of  several  ancient 
historians,  the  evidence  of  the  cluv- 
racter,  the  plan,  and  the  coDStmction 
of  these  buildings,  affords  the  mcMst 
convincing  proof  of  their  SaiBoeuic 
origin.  Dissimilar  in  plan  from  the 
keeps  of  the  north,  the  Zisa  and  Cuba 
exactly  resemble  the  palaoes  of  the 
Arabs,  as  described  b^  JLeo  Aihcanus 
and  other  ancient  wnters,  and  as  re- 
product  at  this  dav  in  the  countries 
which  that  nation  inhabits." 

V  AddcHoratOt  or  narish-church  of 
La  Zisa,  contains  a  largo  altar-piece 
by  Pietro  Noveili,  representing  the 
Holy  Trinity.  Dark  in  tone  and  in  a 
wretched  light,  it  is  not  easy  at  once 
to  perceive  the  merits  of  this  picture, 
but  he  who  has  patience  to  examine  it 
will  find  much  beauty  in  the  heads, 
particularly  in  those  of  6t  Anne,  St. 
Joseph,  and  an  attendant  angel.  The 
pictiu^  is  in  a  wretched  condition,  with 
the  paint  peeling  from  the  canvas.  In 
the  sacristy  attached  to  the  chiurh 
may  be  recognised  a  chapel  of  Norman 
times. 

L'  Annunziaia. — ^Tho  diurch  oppo- 
site the  Zisa,  attached  to  the  fYaii- 
ciscan  convent,  and  conspicuous  with 
its  red  dome,  hiu  in  the  3rd  chi^l  to 
1.  a  good  picture  of  the  Holy  Family, 
infenor  in  size,  but  not  in  merit,  to  that 
just  described.  It  is  also  from  Nordlfs 
pencU. 

Santa  Olita,  belonging  to  the  3Ii- 
norite  friars  of  8.  Francesco  di  Pacia, 
by  which  name  it  is  also  known,  is 
a  few  hundred  yards  outside  the 
Porta  di  Garini,  and  not  &r  frtxn  the 
Porta  Maoqueda.  The  church,  though 
founded  in  1518,  in  its  present  con- 
dition has  little  arohitectural  interest. 
Its  attractions  lie  in  2  large  pictmtis 
in  the  tribune,  by  unknown  masters. 
That  on  1.  wall,  representing  the  Ado- 
ration of  the  Shepherds,  is  an  excellent 
picture,  as  r^aras  conception,  composi- 
tion, and  drawing,  and,  in  colour,  hudly 
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I  b&rior  to  the  best  works  of  the  Yene- 
tini  aehooL 

On  the  opposite  wall  of  the  tri- 
gone is  the  Birth  of  John  the  Baptist. 
Here  the  oompoeition  wants  simplicity 
sad  unity,  the  figures  and  incidents 
are  commooplace,  the  lights  scattered, 
bat  there  is  truth  to  nature,  elabora- 
tiff)  of  ornament,  and  surprising  bril- 
tiaory  and  richness  of  colour. 

In  the  5th  chapel  to  rt.  is  a  modem 
laoDnment  to  the  Princess  Trabia,  by 
Vinareale  of  Palermo,  executed  in  his 
78th  year;  and  in  Uie  1.  transept  a 
more  ancient  and  interesting  one  to  a 
ktfly  of  the  Oaravelli  huailj,  who  died 
la  1546,  and  whose  figure  reclines  on 
the  aaroophagus.  The  1st  chapel  to 
L  contains  a  picture  b^r  Giuaeppe  AL- 
Ttnn^  called  Lo  Sotzo,  with  the  date  of 
1607.  It  represents  the  dead  Saviour 
in  the  arms  of  the  Almighty,  with  St. 
liawrence  and  St.  Bartholomew  in  the 
foreground. 

ViUa  FUippinOf  outside  the  Porta  di 
Oairni,  and  close  to  S.  Francesco  di 
Paola,  is  a  huge  quadrangular  ganlen 
ioiclosed  by  hi^  walls,  and  surrounded 
by  an  arcade  resting  on  piers  and  sup- 
porting a  terrace  which  forms  a  de- 
lightful pvmenade.  The  walls  of  the 
arcade  are  covered  with  frescoes  illus- 
trating the  life  and  miracles  of  our 
Savioor,  by  Fito  eT  Anna  and  Anlonifio 
Manno,  The  vUla  belongs  to  the 
brethren  of  8.  Filippo  Neri,  at  the 
Olivella,  and  an  order  from  one  of  them 
is  necessary  for  admittance. 

Giajdino  IngleBe  or  Sfrada  lAberih. 
— ^This  promenade  runs  from  the  P(nta 
Maoqueda  towards  the  Colli,  where 
most  of  the  yUlas  of  the  Palermitan  aris- 
tocracy are  situated.  It  is  flanked  by 
stone  seats  and  shaded  by  young  plane- 
trees  enshrouded  with  roses,  while  on 
either  hand  are  groves  of  the  olive, 
cactus,  and  orange,  varied  by  wide- 
spreading  pines  or  dusky  cypresses.  At 
the  further  end  is  a  garden,  to  whose 
picturesque  variety  of  sur&oe,  pathway, 
and  production,  uie  promenade  owes 
its  name.  This  is  the  Hyde  Park  of 
Palermo.  In  the  afternoon  it  is  peo- 
pled by  a  gay  crowd  driving  up  and 


down  in  smart  equipages,  in  which 
many  a  compliment  is  paid  to  English 
taste,  or  puuding  beneath  the  trees 
and  enjoying  the  view  over  the  luxu- 
riant foliage  to  the  soft  blue  bay,  with 
its  rampart  of  rugged  mountains. 

La  Favoriia,  a  royal  villa,  4  or  5 
miles  from  Palermo,  lying  beneath 
the  precipices  of  Monte  Pellegrino. 
To  obtain  admittance  an  order  from 
the  Marchese  di  S.  Giorgio  is  neces- 
sary, which  can  bo  procured  by  the 
landlord  of  the  hotel  The  road  to  it 
lies  through  the  English  Garden,  and 
then  across  I  CoUt,  a  portion  of  the 
plain  thickly  studded  with  villas, 
passing  the  fiery  red  casino  of  the 
Marchese  Speccafomo,  with  the  more 
sober  Villa  Ranchabili  on  the  1.,  and 
the  long  Villa  Airoldi  on  the  rt., 
fronted  with  an  array  of  female  busts 
in  varied  fiishions  of  head-dress,  but 
aU  with  one  bosom  hue.  Just  be- 
yond this  a  large  gateway,  flanked  by 
couchant  lions,  gives  access  to  the 
gardens  of  the  Favorita :  but  to  reach 
the  palace  you  must  drive  a  mile  or 
two  fiirther,  taking  the  road  to  the 
rt.  The  casino,  built  by  Ferdinand  I. 
during  his  forced  residence  in  Sicily, 
is  in  the  Chinese  style,  ugly  and  un- 
couth, and  in  its  every  part  gives  proof 
of  eccentricity.  You  first  descend  into 
the  ball-room,  which  is  underground; 
then  mount  to  the  dining-room,  where 
by  a  simple  contrivance  the  table  is 
supplied  directly  from  tlie  kitchen,  so 
as  to  dispense  with  the  services  of 
attendants.  In  the  bed-rooms  the 
Chinese  style  gives  place  to  others. 
One  room  is  frnnished  a  la  Turque,  with 
divans  presented  by  the  Sultan;  an- 
other has  decorations  from  the  walls  of 
Pompeii ;  a  third  is  lined  with  Siculo- 
Norman  mosaics;  a  fourth  is  adorned 
with  bas-relief  portraits  of  the  royal 
&mily,  with  inscriptions  that  do  credit 
to  the  heart  of  the  old  king.  Two 
corkscrew  staircases  lead  up  to  the 
Chamber  of  the  Winds  on  the  roof, 
which  commands  a  magnificent  view 
over  the  plain  and  encircling  moun- 
tains. 

Hard  by  the  palace  is  a  handsome 
fountain  surrounded  by  Bgyptian  heads, 
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with  a  Doric  column  in  the  centre  sap- 
porting  a  cast  of  the  Famese  Hercules. 
The  grounds  are  very  spacious,  extend- 
ing for  SBTeral  miles  along  the  base 
of  Monte  Pellegrino  as  iar  as  the  litUe 
sedudod  bay  of  Mondello.  They  are 
filled  with  foliage  in  rich  profusion 
and  variety,  in  which  the  utUe  con- 
tends with  the  dtUce;  the  olive,  the 
orange,  tiie  walnut,  and  the  manna-ash, 
mingling  with  the  ilex,  the  plane,  the 
cypress,  and  the  laurestinus,  while  the 
vine,  the  sumach,  and  com  diversify 
the  glories  of  southern  horticulture. 
You  are  allowed  to  drive  through  the 
grounds.  The  Favorita  was  so  called 
from  being  the  favourite  abode  of  Ferdi- 
nand I.  during  his  residence  in  Sidly 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and 
has  sundry  interesting  associations  con- 
nected with  the  English  occupation  of 
the  island.  Gliief  of  these  is  the  coup 
(Tttat  of  Lord  William  Bcntinck  m 
1812.  The  old  king  had  resigned  the 
sovereign  power  unresei'vedly  to  his 
son  Francis,  the  hereditary  prince,  and 
had  engaged  to  send  his  queen,  who 
was  continually  plotting  against  the 
Briti^  out  of  the  island.  But  sud- 
denly resuming  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, he  placed  himself  in  opposition 
to  Lord  Bentinck,  who  demanded  that 
lie  should  strictly  keep  his  engage- 
ments, on  pain  of  being  treated  as  an 
enemy  of  Great  Britain,  and  gave  him 
a  few  days  for  consideration.  The 
king  refused  to  comply  with  these  de- 
mands, and  left  Palermo  for  La  Favo- 
rita, where  he  thought,  in  the  midst  of 
his  adherents,  to  be  able  to  set  the 
British  Minister  at  defiance.  The  Paler- 
mitans  flocked  out  to  the  Favorita,  not 
from  sympathy  with  tlieir  monarch, 
whom  they  abhorred,  but  to  witness 
the  threatened  contest  between  him  and 
his  allies,  and  they  established  a  sort 
of  lair  around  the  royal  villa.  But 
Lord  Bentinck,  on  the  night  preceding 
the  day  on  which  the  king  was  to 
return  a  definitive  answer,  marched  all 
the  British  troops  in  Pidermo  to  the 
gates  of  the  villa,  when  the  king,  find- 
ing him  in  earnest,  and  that  resistance 
was  useless,  acceded  to  all  his  demands. 

Istituio  Caddnuovo. — On  youi-  r6- 


tum  from  the  Favorita  stop  at  a  lax^gc 
yellow  building  with  an  open  Doric 
colonnade,    bearing    the    inscription, 
*'To  Sicilian  agriculture."    This  -wafi 
erected  by  the  bequest  of  Oarlo  Ooir- 
tone.  Prince  of  Oastelnuovo,  some    30 
years  since,  for  the  instruction  of  youtlia 
in  the  principles  and  practice  of  agn- 
culture.     They  are  admitted  betweeo 
the  ages  of  12  and  19,  and  rem&iii 
7  years  in  the  institution,  when  they 
are  fitted  to  take  posts  as  faUori^   or 
stewards  to  landed  proprietor.    Eladi 
pays  20  onze,  or   about  10  guineas^ 
a-year,  which  sum  covers  all  expenaca 
of  clothing,  boarding,  and  instruction, 
not  only  in  agriculture,  but  in  the  usual 
branches  of  a  commercial  education. 
There  is  a  free  sdiool  within  the  build- 
ing, where  the  children  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  taught  the  mdiments  of 
knowledge  on  the  Lancastorian  plan. 
There  are  also  a  chapel  and  a  museum 
attached,  and  extensive  grounds  for  the 
practice  of  the  students.    Here  are  long* 
avenues  of  cypresses  and  laurestinus, . 
a  rustic  theatre,  and  a  fountain  with  a 
statue  of  Music  by  Ignazio  Marabitti. 


The  Pobt. 

The  road  which  runs  from  the  Porta 
di  S.  Giorgio  along  the  shores  of  the 
Port  towards  Monte  PeUegrino,  passes 
through  the  noisy,  bustling,  crowded,, 
and  (hity  suburb  of  11  Borao,  the  resort 
of  soldiers,  sailors,  and  fishermen,  and 
of  those  who  minister  to  their  wants 
and  prey  upon  them.  At  tlie  distance 
of  a  mile  frt>m  the  gate  is  a  large  open 
space  called  Piano  de'  Quattro  Yenti. 
Here  the  road  forks;  one  branch  runs 
straight  on  beneath  the  walls  of  the 
Yicaria  towards  the  Favorita ;  another 
a  Uttle  to  the  rt.  terminates  at  the  foot 
of  Monte  PeUegrino ;  and  a  thud,  con- 
tinues round  the  shores  of  the  Port  to 
Belmonte. 

Vicaria, — ^This  prison  is  of  recent 
erection,  and  externally  resembles  a 
polygomd  fort  of  yellow  stone, .  with 
towers  at  the  angles,  enclosing  S  lofty, 
detached  bmldings,  arranged  on  the 
panoptical  principle,  with  their,  iaaer. 
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cn"ls  coDTerging  towards  a  oonunon 
fHitni*.  This  prison  was  completed  in 
15^40,  previous  to  wliich  the  inmates 
Ibul  been  confined  in  the  building  now 
toovn  aa  the  Beali  Finanze  in  the 
Cs^earo,  in  the  most  frequented  portion 
of  the  city,  which  became  not  only  an 
ty&ore^  but  a  positive  nuisance,  literally 
a&d  morally  polluting  the  atmoBphere 
of  the  neighbourhood. 

Anenale. — ^Taking  the  road  round 
the  Port,  between  long  lines  of  Ba/r- 
raeks  raised  by  Philip  IV.,  and  now 
the  principal  quarters  of  the  troops 
stationed  in  Palermo,  and  passing 
the  MeaU  Casa  di  Correzione,  or 
Uoyal  House  of  Correction,  you  pre- 
sently reach  the  Arsenal,  erected  in 
lt>30  by  Maricmo  StmrigHo^  architect 
ut  the  Senate.  It  is  a  wide  buHdii^ 
of  yellow  stone,  resting  on  4  noble 
arches,  intended  as  slips  for  the  con- 
struction of  small  craft,  but  now  used 
R8  magazines  for  naval  stores.  The 
upper  floor,  whose  lowncss  injures  the 
majesty  of  the  edifioe,  is  now  em- 
ployed as  a  prison  for  galley-slaves. 

Sedle  Seminar io  NauUco, — Adjoin- 
ing the  Arsenal  is  the  Boval  Nautical 
Colleg|e,  founded  in  1789  by  Giuseppe 
iirioeni,  a  mean  building,  enclosing  a 
conrt,  in  which  stands  a  figure  of  Nep- 
tune, but  an  excellent  institution,  as 
it  furnishes  Sicily  vdth  sldlful  pilots 
and  mariners. 

Moio. — ^At  the  entrance  to  the  Mole 
Ltt  a  small  square  battlemented  fort, 
with  towers  at  the  angles.  The  Mole 
U  a  fime  work,  nearly  }  of  a  mUe  in 
length,  defendied  to  seaward  by  an 
artificial  barrier  of  rocks.  The  natural 
port  of  Paleimo  having  been  almost 
choked  in  the  course  of  centuries,  it 
was  found  necessary  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  II.  to  provide  a  si:d)stitute,  and 
the  fi2^  stone  of  this  Mole  was  laid 
in  1567  by  the  Viceroy  Don  Garcia 
de  Toledo;  it  was  completed  in  1590 
by  the  Viceroy  D.  Diego  Henrimiez 
de  Guzman,  the  architect  being  ma- 
riano  Smiriglio,  and  was  esteemed  in 
tliat  day  a  triumph  of  art,  not  inferior 
to  the  works  of  ancient  Rome.    At  its 


extremity  is  a  lighthouse,  erected  in 
1593  by  the  Count  of  Olivaies,  witli  a 
telegraph,  enclosed  by  a  small  battery. 
The  whole  cost  the  Senate  nearly  a 
milhon  sterling.  The  port  is  capable 
of  containing  a  large  number  of  vessels, 
and  is  defended  fiom  every  wind  save 
those  between  the  E.  and  N.E.,  which 
render  it  difficult  for  a  ship  to  leave 
the  port,  as  the  W.  and  N.W.  wmda 
prevent  it  from  entering. 

Lazzaretto. — About  J  of  a  mile  be- 
yond the  Mole  towards  Monte  Pelle- 
grino,  and  on  the  rocky  bay  of  Acqua 
Santa,  is  the  Lazzaretto,  founded  in 
1628,  and  restored  and  enlarged  in 
1833,  which  has  no  interest  for  the 
English  traveller,  beyond  containing^ 
within  its  walls  the  Protestant  ceme- 
tery, shaded  by  cypresses. 

Cemno  BdmorUe, — On  the  slope  above 
the  village  of  Acqua  Santa  stands  the 
villa  of  the  Prince  of  Belmonte,  a  hand- 
some pile  of  yellow  stone,  witii  a  double 
portico.  It  is  situated  amid  the  rocky 
declivities  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Pelle- 
grino;  its  grounds,  adorned  with  foun- 
tains, statues,  temples,  and  pavilions,, 
with  a  gorgeous  array  of  flowers,  and 
a  luxuriant  vegetation  of  orange  and 
other  fruit-trees,  sobered  here  and  there 
by  the  lofty  pine  and  cypress,  have  all 
the  additional  charms  of  a  most  pictu- 
resque variety  of  surface,  of  a  back- 
ground composed  of  the  stupendous  red 
precipices  of  the  mountain,  and  of  a* 
view  in  front  of  unparalleled  magnifi- 
cence. This  is  seen  to  most  advantage 
from  the  Moorish  kiosque,  at  the  highest 
part  of  the  grounds.  On  the  side  of 
the  house  is  a  stone  b^kring  the  auto- 
graph of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  who 
spent  the  winter  of  1845-6  in  Palermo. 

Near  the  Gaslno  is  a  spring  of  saline 
water,  said  to  resemble  Epsom  salts, 
which  has  given  the  name  of  Acqua 
Santa  to  the  hamlet. 

MondeUo. — ^Beyond  Belmonte  a  pic- 
turesque path  leads  round  the  base  of 
Monte  Pellegrino  to  i&c  little  bay  of 
Mondello,  which  separates  that  moun- 
tain from  Monte  Gallo.  Oarriages 
cannot  proceed  much  beyond  Bel- 
taoonte,  but  a  deli^htftd  excursion  may 
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be  made  on  foot  or  horseback  to  that 
bay,  retuming  to  Palenno  through  the 
grounds  of  the  Favorita.  A  little 
beyond  Belmonte  a  road  opens  to  rt. 
to  the  hamlet  of  L'AreneUat  where  is 
a  tunny-fishery.  Bather  more  than 
1  m.  beyond  &3lmonte  is  the  Campo 
Santo  Comunale,  a  large  enclosure, 
where  tiie  victims  of  the  cholera  in 
1854  were  interred.  Beyond  this  is 
the  Tonnara  deUa  Vergine  Maria,  an- 
other village,  where  the  tunny-fishery 
gives  employment  to  some  200  souls. 
The  mountain  rises  above  the  road  in 
tremendous  walls  of  red  or  grey  rock, 
feathered  with  spurge  and  cactus; 
and  apparently  on  the  highest  point, 
at  the  very  verge  of  the  precipice,  the 
white  statue  of  Santa  Bosalia  gleams 
against  the  blue  sky.  There  are  sun- 
dbry  caverns  of  vast  size  in  the  preci- 
pices above  you,  himg  with  stalactites 
in  fantastic  forms,  which  have  received 
various  names  from  the  peasantry, 
such  as  Orotta  de'  MorseUt,  feeing  the 
£. ;  Grotta  dd  PoMoreUo,  more  to  the 
N. ;  and  GroUa  ddr  AUoro,  or  G.  Per- 
data.  Others  of  the  same  description, 
and  called  Le  Giarraffe,  are  hollowed 
by  the  sea  in  the  low  clifis  at  your 
feet.  Crossing  the  slopes  at  the  base 
of  the  mountain,  which  are  gpreen  with 
com,  sumach,  and  vines,  and  dotted 
with  olives  and  carobs,  you  pass  a 
rocky  point,  and  the  sandy  bay  of 
MondeUo  opens  to  the  view.  It  is  a 
quiet,  secluded  spot,  surrounded  by  the 
vineyards  and  siirubberies  of  the  Fa- 
vorita,  and  overhung  by  the  precipices 
of  Monte  Pellegrino,  which  here  termi- 
nates in  an  abrupt  wedge  of  rock.  The 
geologist  should  not  omit  to  visit  a 
cavern,  called  Grotta  Pereutta,  at  the 
northern  point  of  M.  Gallo,  and  at 
160  feet  above  the  sea,  which  was  dis- 
covered In  1859  to  contain  a  quantity 
of  fossil  bones  of  various  aninuds.  On 
the  return  to  Palermo  the  road  lies 
through  the  royal  grounds  of  La  Favo- 
rita,  which  on  uiis  side  are  opeu,  with  no 
jealous  OerberuB  to  guard  the  portal. 

To  those  fond  of  the  water  the  ex- 
cursion from  Palenno  to  the  bay  of 
MondeUo  by  sea  will  oiler  many  attrac- 
tions. Besides  the  wild  magnificence 
of  Monte  Pellegrino,  whose  red  pred- 


pices  tower  to  the  veiy  zenith  on  ihe 
one  hand,  the  low  diffii  at  their  base 
have  most  singular   and   picturesquo 
features,  thus  described  by  the  Frencli 
naturalist,  M.  de  Quatre/ages:  **  Na- 
ture has  here  produced  one  of  thoso 
beautifol  effects   which  would   be    a 
study  to  the  painter.     The  porosity 
and  unequal  density  of  the  calcareous 
stone  of  which  the  shore  is  formed 
have  made  it  yield  in  every  direction 
to  the  force  of  the  waves,  which  have 
entered  every  crevice  and  washed  over 
every  point,  until  the  entire  mass  ha.s 
been  undermined  and  broken  up  on  all 
sides.    These  semi-arches,  which  are 
crowned  and  garlanded  by  the  cactus 
and  other  shrubs,  give  rise  to  a  perfect 
labyrintii  of  grottoes,  which  defies  all 
description.    It  would  require  the  skill 
of  the  most  accomplished  artist  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  marvellous  admixture 
of  forms,  colours,  and  effects  produced 
by    the    vast    halls,  where    iiregular 
porticoes,  witiii  strangely  contorted  pil- 
lars, seem  cut  out  of  colossal  agates; 
and  where  all  the  most  widely  differing 
colours,  from  milky  white  to  blood  red 
or  raven  black,  are  blended  together, 
varied  and    contrasted    in    the    most 
striking    manner.       But    no    artist  s 
touch  can  convey  an  idea  of  those  sub- 
marine   grottoes,    those    narrow    and 
deep  fissures,  in  which  the  waves  are 
engulfed  and  swallowed  up  amid  the 
strangest  and  wildest   sounds.      The 
slight  ripple  raised  by  our  small  bark 
sufficed    to    awaken    these    singular 
voices,  which  fell  upon  the  ear  like  the 
prolonged  cry  of  some  giant  monster 
whose   rest   had   been   abruptly  dis- 
turbed.     What,  then,    must    he   the 
awful  rusli  of  sounds  given  forth  from 
these  thousand-mouthed  openings  when 
they  meet  the  shock  of  the  h^h  bil- 
lows as  they  are  driven  onwards  oy  the 
blast  of  the  tempest  !'* 


Monte  Pellborino. 

Monte  Pellegrino  is  a  mass  of  oalcar 
reous  rock,  rising  to  the  height  of 
1903  Eng.  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  inaoceesible 
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psecipkes,  save  on  that  facing  Palermo, 
where  a  natural  depiession  has  been 
taken  advantage  of  to  form  a  zigzag 
road  to  the  summit.  The  mountain 
VBs  called  JKrda  (^Epicrfi)  by  the  Greeks 
— a  word  expressive  of  its  impregnable 
ffaaiacter.  By  the  Saracens  it  was 
diRgnated  Bdgrin,  or  "neighbouring 
nmmtain,'*  which  has  been  corrupted 
into  Peli^rino,  a  name  now  rendered 
appxopdiato  by  the  pilgrimages  made 
fi^  more  than  two  centuries  pest  to  the 
Grille  of  Santa  Koealia  on  the  summit. 
The  Carthaginians  made  this  height 
a  stronghold,  which  they  were  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  the  assault  of  Pyr- 
rhtis  and  his  Epirots;  though  in  the 
First  Punic  War  Hamilcar  Barcas 
held  it  for  nearly  3  years  against  all 
the  efibrts  of  the  Bomans  to  dislodge 
hinu  Polybius  accurately  describes  it 
as  a  rong^  and  craggy  mountain  rising 
from  the  plain  to  a  considerable  height, 
and  surrounded  by  almost  inaccessible 
precipices ;  but  he  exaggerates  its  size 
when  he  calls  it  more  than  100  stadia 
or  12  m.  in  circumference  at  tlie  top. 
It  is  about  that  size  at  its  base,  and 
may  measure  round  the  edge  of  its 
clii&  between  8  and  9  m. 

The  mountain  is  not  of  difficult  ac- 
oefls,  as  there  is  an  excellent  road  as 
fiir  aa  the  Grotto,  constructed  in  the 
last  century  at  great  expense.  No  one 
who  is  not  absolutely  an  iuTalid  should 
omit  to  ascend  Monte  Pellegrino,  and 
a  dear  day  should  be  selected,  when 
the  Tiew  fiom  the  summit  well  repays 
any  amount  of  &tigue.  It  is  possible 
to  reach  the  Grotto  in  a  carriage,  but 
the  true  lover  of  mountain-scenery  will 
do  it  on  fix)t,  in  which  case  he  may 
drive  to  the  base  of  the  mountain, 
rather  more  than  2  m.  from  the  city, 
for  the  sum  of  3  or  4  tan,  and  the 
ascent  from  this  point  to  the  Grotto 
wJU  take  him  little  more  than  one 
hour.  Or  he  may  charter  a  donkey  in 
Palermo  to  cacry  him  to  the  summit 
for  4  tai),  with  an  equal  sum  in  addi- 
tion for  the  driver,  should  he  take 
one. 

The  lower  part  of  the  ascent  is 
paved  and  very  steep,  zigzagging  up- 
wards in  short  and  sharp  turns,  by  a 
series  of  bridges  spanning  a  hollow, 


which  in  winter  is  the  bed  of  a  tor- 
rent. This  causeway  is  aptly  termed 
La  Seala,  or  the  Staircase.  When  it 
is  surmounted,  halt  a  moment  to  enjoy 
the  enchanting  scene  that  lies  beneath 
vou  of  Palermo,  its  port,  the  plain,  the 
bay,  and  the  mountainous  coast  to 
the  eastward,  seen  through  a  frame- 
work of  naked  precipices.  The  road 
now  runs  in  a  more  gentle  ascent 
northwards,  vrith  the  bare  craggy 
slone  above  it  on  the  rt.,  and  a  deep 
rocjnr  hollow  on  the  other  hand,  be- 
neath which  stretches  the  rich  plain 
of  Palermo,  sprinkled  with  hamlets 
and  villas,  among  which  the  parti- 
coloured Favorita  is  conspicuous  amid 
its  dark  groves.  At  the  shoulder  of 
the  mountain,  and  at  the  height  of 
1474  Eng.  ft.  above  the  sea,  is  a  small 
oratory,  or  wavside  cross,  called  La 
Croce,  where  the  Hermitage  or  Orotto 
of  Santa  Rotaiia  comes  into  view  at  a 
^ort  distance.  It  is  a  gloomy-looking 
building  at  the  base  of  a  lofty  cliff, 
and  occupies  the  very  spot  where,  on 
the  15th  July,  1G24,  the  bones  of  the 
saint  were  discovered  fi3r  the  salvation 
of  Palermo.  To  satisfy  curiosity  we 
will  give  a  slight  sketch  of  the  history 
of  the  patron-saint,  according  to  the 
vereion  received  by  the  citizens. 

Santa  Bosalia  was  bom  at  Palermo 
in  the  year  1130,  of  parents  nearly 
allied  to  the  blood-royal  of  Sicily,  and 
boasting  also  a  descent  from  Charle- 
magne. She  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  the  niece  of  King  Boger, 
and  to  have  been  brought  up  in  the 
roval  palace.  Yet,  though  reared  in 
all  the  luxury  and  refinement  of  the 
period,  at  the  early  age  of  12,  urged 
by  a  strong  spirit  of  devotion,  she 
abandoned  the  splendours  of  the  court 
and  the  shelter  of  her  other's  roof,  and 
fleii  to  the  mountain  of  Quisqulna,  some 
40  m.  from  Palermo,  where  m  a  damp 
and  gloomy  cave  she  passed  some  years 
in  solitude,  prayer,  and  penance.  After  a 
while  she  was  removetl  by  an  angel  to 
Monte  Pellegrino,  where  she  took  up  her 
abode  in  a  similar  cavern  for  the  rest  of 
her  life,  which  terminated  in  1 166.  Her 
sanctity  being  recognised  by  the  Pa- 
lermitans,  she  received  the  honours  of 
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beatification,  bat  did  not  attain  her 
present  position  as  chief  protectress 
of  the  city  till  4  or  5  centuries  had 
elapsed.  When  in  1624  a  pestilence 
ravaged  Sicily  and  committed  fearfdl 
havoo  in  Palermo,  and  when  the 
virgin-martyrs  Santa  Ninfa  and  Santa 
•CrStina  had  been  invoked  to  little 
purpose,  Santa  Rosalia  appeared  in  a 
Tision  to  a  woman  sick  in  the  hospital, 
•cured  her  in  an  instant,  and  com- 
manded her  to  visit  her  Grotto  on 
Monte  Pellegrino.  She  did  so,  and 
fell  asleep  witliin  the  cave,  when  the 
saint  again  appeared  to  her,  and 
pointed  out  the  spot  on  which  her 
remains  were  to  oe  found  After 
much  research  these  were  discovered 
enclosed  within  a  hollow  mass  of  rock, 
«nd  were  collected  with  due  reverence 
and  consigned  to  the  archbishop.  The 
violence  of  the  pestilence  was  at  first 
in  some  measure  allaved,  but,  as  scep- 
ticism was  entertained  in  certain  quar- 
ters as  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
Telics,  the  plague  soon  broke  out  with 
redoubled  rary.  One  day  in  February, 
1625,  a  certain  citizen  named  Yin- 
oenzo  Bonelli,  wandering  over  the 
mountain  in  pursuit  of  game,  with 
the  view  to  divert  his  thoughts  from 
the  loss  he  had  lust  sustained  in  the 
yenon  of  his  wife,  suddenly  encoun- 
tered a  beautiful  damsel,  who  ad- 
dressed him  thus  :  **  Fear  not :  come 
with  me,  and  I  will  show  thee  my 
grotta'*  So  saying,  she  led  the  way 
upwards  to  the  cavern  where  her 
bones  had  been  brought  to  light. 
Yinoenzo  then  ventured  to  inquire 
her  name.  **I  am  Bosdia,"  she  re- 
plied. "Then  why,"  cried  he,  pros- 
trating himself  at  her  feet,  *'do  you 
leave  your  native  city  a  prey  to  so 
much  affliction?"  "Heaven  hath  so 
willed  it,"  answered  tlie  saint;  "but 
the  scourge  will  be  stayed  when  they 
put  an  end  to  their  vain  disputes 
about  my  bones,  and  carry  them  in 
solemn  procession  throughout  the  en- 
tire city."  She  then  enjoined  Yin- 
ccnzo  to  confess  his  sins,  and  make 
known  what  he  had  witnessed  to  his 
confessor,  and,  foretelling  that  within 
4  davs  he  would  fall  a  victim  to  the 
pestilence,  she  vanished  from  his  sight. 


No  sooner  had  he  readied  the    city 
than  ho  was  seized  with  the  discafie. 
He  sent  for  his  confessor,  made  all 
known  to  him,  repeated  it  in  the  pre- 
sence of  two  Capuchins,  received  tlie 
last  consolations  of  religion,  and  ex- 
pired at  the  time    predicted  by  tlio 
saint.    All  scepticism  was  now  at  an 
end.    In  obedience  to  her  command 
the  relics  were  carried  in  procession  to 
the  cathedral,  and  tlien  through  tlio 
city,  attended  by  the  archbishop  and 
clergy,  the  nobles  and  senate  of  Pa- 
lermo, and  fix>m  100  a  day  the  nunil>or 
of  victims  fell  suddenlv    to   4  or   ^, 
and  the  plague  ceased  altogether  when 
the  relics  had  made  the  drcnit  of  the 
entire  city.    In  commemoration  of  this 
deliverance  a  festival  is  annually  held 
in  honour  of  the  saint,  when  for  5  day^, 
firom  11  to  15  July,  the  whole  pojai- 
lation  of  Palermo  give  themselves  up 
to  a  frenzy  of  pious  dissipation. 

Entering  the   Hermitage   you    arc 
conducted  to   the  chapel,  through  a 
vestibule   supported   on    twisted    co- 
lumns of  the  local   alabaster,  calleil 
cotogninot  and  through  an  open  court 
overhung  bv  the  cliff.    At  the  other 
end,  in  a  dark,  damp  cavern,  is  the 
chapel  of  the  saint.    High  in  the  rock 
to  the  1.  a  hole  is  pointed  out  as  the 
spot  in  which  her  remains  were  found. 
Beneath  the  altar,  and  enclosed  by  an 
iron  railing,  lies  a  ma^le  statue  of 
the  saint  in  the  aH;  of  expiring,  the 
work  of  Oregorio  Tedescfii,  a  Florentine 
sculptor  of  the  17th   century.     The 
robe  that  covers  her  is  of  beaten  gold, 
chased  with  flowers,  the  gift  of  Charles 
III.  in  1748 ;  a  wreath  of  gold  flowers 
encircles  her  brow,  a  cross  and  staff 
lie  on  her  bosom,  and  a   book  and 
skull  by  her  side — all  of  pure  gold, 
A  cherub  in  marble  leans  over  her, 
offering  a  lily  of  gold.    "We  found 
the  saint,"  says  mydone^  "lying  in 
her  grotto,  her  head  reclining  cently 
upon  her  hand,  and  a  cruci&c  before 
her.     This  is  a  statue  of  the  finest 
white  marble,  and  of  most  exquidte 
workmanship.      It    is   placed   in  the 
inner  part  of  the  cavern,  on  the  very 
same  spot  where  Santa    Rosalia  ex- 
pired.    It  is  the  figure  of  a  lov(>ly 
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*  Tsoig  g:irl  of  about  fifteen.    The  artist 

I  )m  ianad  metina  to  throw  something 

I  l!^  ia  extremely  touching  into  the 

(nmtenaiice  and  air  of  this  beautiful 

'  statue.      I   never  in  my  life  saw  one 

I  tfesi  afiecied  me  so  much,  and  I  am 

not  smprised  that  it  should  have  cap- 

!   timked  the  hearts  of  the  people." 

An  iiiflciiptioa  is  shown  in  the  grotto 

u  bein^  a  copy  of  one  carved  by  the 

aunt's  own  htmd  on  the  rock  in  the 

care  on  Monte  Quisquina,  expressive 

(€  her  determination  to  dwell  tnere  for 

the  love  of  Jesos  Christ.    On  the  3rd 

Mid  4ih  September  a  festa  is  held  in 

the  grotto  m  commemoration  of  the 

8Bint*B  daeUih;   and  crowds  of  people 

onme  up  finom  Palermo,  and  set   up 

booths  in  &cmt  of  the  hermitage. 

On  the  highest-peak  of  the  hill,  489 
ft  above    the   grotto,  is   an   ancient 
fae«Mxm-tower,  one  of  those  which  in 
former  times  were  erected   all  along 
tbe  cosflt  c^  Sicily,  to  give  warning  by 
large  fireB  of  the  approach  of  Barbaty 
ooraairB,  or  of  an  enemy's  fleet.     On 
the  shoolder  of  the  mountain  below 
it,  to  the  N  JS.,  is  the  telegraph ;  and 
at  about  a  mile  from  the  hermitage, 
in    that    direction,    stands,  within    a 
rmned   oratory  at  the  very  verge  of 
the  diff,  and  on  a  lofty  pedestal,  a 
colossal  statue  of  Santa  Bosalia,  which 
serves  as  a  landmark  to  mariners.    It 
is  of  ihe  grey  limestone  of  the  moun- 
tain, save  the  head,  hands,  feet,  and 
crucifix,  whic^  are  of  white  marble. 
It  was  shattered  by  lightning  in  1841, 
and  has  only  recently  been  restored  by 
Botolino  La  Barbera. 

The  traveller  must  not  omit  to  visit 
this  statoe,  as  the  view  from  it  over 
the  bay  and  coast  is  glorious  beyond 
conception.      Here   you   are    at   the 
height  of  1504  ft.  above  the  bay,  so 
hi^  that  the  tallest  ships  are  dwin- 
dled to  8e»-birds  on  ite  glassy  surface. 
The  dty  itself  is  not  visible,  being 
conceaitod  by  the  grand  clifGi  to  the  rt., 
but  the  wnde  coast  is  mapped  out 
beneath  you.     The  picturesque  pro- 
montory <^  Zaffiuana,  some  10  miles 
distant,  appears  almost  at  your  feet; 
you  look  over  it   into  the   beautiful 
bay  beyond,  with  Teimini  at  the  base 
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seaiped  rock  of  Gefblh  boonding  tho 
bay  at  the  distance  of  some  45  miles. 
The  islands  of  Alicudi  and  Felicudi 
rise  like  two  lofty  cones  from  the 
deep;  and  even  the  other  .Solian 
Islands  (Saline,  Lipari,  and  Volcano) 
are  all  dimly  visible  on  the  horizon, 
though  at  the  distance  of  100  miles. 
Tho  &int  headland  of  Capo  Orlando 
is  almost  as  remote,  and  the  snowy 
crest  of  Etna  gleams  in  the  snn  at  a 
considerably  greater  distance.  At  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  to  the  K.,  lira  the 
little  bay  of  Mondello,  overhung  by 
the  red  difls  of  Monte  Gallo;  and 
fiir  beyond  it  the  low  island  of  Ustioa 
stretohes  along  the  horizon.  Nothing 
can  be  bolder  or  wilder  than  the  out- 
line of  the  mountain  itself  as  seen 
from  this  point.  The  precipices  around 
and  beneath  you  are  stupendously 
lofty  and  steep,  and  the  summit  is  an 
uneven  plain,  without  tree  or  shrub, 
and  rugged  with  sharp  grey  rocks, 
among  which  herds  of  cattle  and 
horses  are  picking  what  seems  to  bo 
an  impossible  pasturage,  and  over 
which  the  eagle  appears  to  be  in  vain 
hovering  for  his  prey.  From  April  to 
Jime,  however,  these  uplands  arp  full 
of  quails,  which  afford  abimdant  sport 
to  uie  citizens  of  Palermo. 


Excursion  to  Monbeale. 

One  of  the  first  objects  of  the 
stranger  in  Palermo  is  to  visit  Mon- 
reale.  As  it  lies  at  the  distance  of 
little  more  than  4  m.  from  the  gates, 
this  is  of  easy  accomplishment.  To 
the  pedestrian  it  is  a  delightful  walk. 
Horses  may  be  hired  for  1  dollar, 
donkeys  at  4  tarl  each,  for  the  excur- 
sion ;  and  if  you  take  a  boy,  he  eimects 
the  same  pay  as  his  beast.  Those 
who  would  drive  must  take  a  car- 
riage with  2  horses,  for  the  ascent  is 
steep  and  tedious.  This  may  be  had 
for  12  or  14  tari,  the  toll  of  16  grani 
at  the  barriera  included.  They  who 
would  rather  spare  their  purse  than 
legs  may  take  a  carriage  to  the  foot  of 
the  ascent,  3  m.  from  Palenno,  for  4  or 


of  Monte  Calogero,  and  the  square  I  5  tart,  and  order  it  to  come  out  again 
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and  meet  them  there  at  any  hour  tliey 
may  appoint,  for  another  such  sum, 
securing  the  performance  of  this  en- 
gagement hy  deferring  payment  until 
the  return. 

The  road  to  Monreale  runs  straight 
from  the  Porta  Nuova  to  the  S!w. 
At  i  m.  you  pass  the  Albergo  de' 
Poveri,  and  the  nunnery  of  S.  Fran- 
cesco de  Balis  opposite,  the  chief  edu- 
cational establishment  for  young  ladies 
in  Palermo ;  at  $  m.  the  church  of  the 
Vittoria  and  the  Cuba  palace ;  at  1}  m. 
the  Cubola,  and  a  little  beyond,  on  the 
same  side,  the  Palazzo  Palagonia, 
Avith  a  pretentious  facade;  at  2^  m. 
the  entrance  to  the  grounds  of  Booca 
di  Falco,  a  casino  belonging  to  the 
hereditary  prince.  At  3  m.  you  reach 
the  harriera  or  toUgate,  and  begin  to 
ascend  by  a  road  constructed  in  1765 
by  Archbishop  Testa  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. Higher  up  by  a  fountain  the 
old  road  crosses  the  new,  and  the  spot 
is  marked  by  appropriate  Latin  cou- 
plets. The  road  winds  up  sumx)rted 
by  strong  buttresses,  adomea  witli 
urns,  fountains,  and  flowering  shrubs, 
and  overhung  by  the  rugged  cactus- 
grown  steeps  of  Monte  Gaputo,  whose 
crags  threaten  to  topple  down  on  you 
as  you  pass.  All  the  way  up  the  eye 
wanders  over  an  earthly  paradise  of 
olive,  almond,  carob,  and  orange  trees ; 
and  every  breeze  comes  laden  with  per- 
fume. Half-way  up,  a  large  fountain, 
overshadowed  by  cypresses  and  adorned 
with  figiues  of  children  climbing  tlie 
rock,  oflers  refreshment  to  the  pas- 
senger. At  the  top  of  the  ascent,  just 
without  the  gate,  stands  the  Poor- 
house,  or  **  Ptochotrophium, '  as  it 
is  pedantically  called,  of  Monreale, 
erected  in  1834. 

Monreale  is  a  long  straggling  town 
on  the  shoulder  of  Monte  Caputo,  with 
no  inn  fit  for  any  one  more  civilised  than 
a  muleteer  ,*  but  as  the  town  may  be 
regarded  ns  a  suburb  of  Palermo,  this 
want  is  of  little  moment.  Monreale 
owes  its  origin  to  a  Benedictine  convent 
founded  here  in  1174  by  William  the 
Good.  Below  the  hill  had  long  stood 
tlio  little  chapel  of  Santa  Oyriaca,  or 
ISanta  Domenica,  where,  till  the  Norman 
conquest^  the  Greek  archbishop  had 


been  wont  to  celebrate  tlie  rites     <^ 
Christian  worship  in  humble  obscurit^^ 
but  no  chtUY;h  occupied  the  spot    uuti^ 
the  reign  of  William  H. ;  and  altbou^l] 
Fazello  tells  us  a  Saracenic    vUlai;^ 
named  Bulchar  formerly  stood    L&er^l 
the  more  general  opinion  is  that    tli^ 
site  was  previously  a  wild  forest  -wlier^ 
the  Norman  princes    indulged     tl&eij 
hereditary  passion  for  the  chase.      TVai 
dition  stat^  tliat  William,  once  l:kiiiit^ 
ing  in  this  forest,  stopped  to  repose 
awhile  beneath  a  tree,  and  there   fi.'Ii 
asleep,  when  the  Virgin  appeaieii    to 
him  in  a  dream,  and  commanded  liini, 
to  erect  a  church  to  her  honour  on  tiie 
very  spot  where  he  lay.    ProDapted  by 
religious  zeal,    he    erected  a  chiuncb, 
*'  the  like  of  which,"  said  Pope  Lucius 
ni.,  who  in  1182  raised  it  to  a  catlie- 
dral,  "hath  not  been  constrooted   hy 
any  king   even  from    ancient    tiuieii; 
and  such  a  one  as  must  compel    aU 
men   to    admiration.*'      William    aLsO 
added  a  monastery,   which  he    fiUeti 
with  monks  of  the  Benedictine  order  of 
La  Cava,  and  endowed  with    ample 
territory  and  rich  gifts.    A  town  aooii 
sprang  up  around  the  monastery,  and, 
from  its  situation  and  the  rank  of  its 
founder,  received  the  name  of  Monte 
Eeale,  or  the  Royal  Mount    It  now 
contains  many  other  churches,  and  a 
population  of  15,638  souls. 

Il  Duomo. — The  Cathedral,  which 
stands  near  the  entrance  of  the  town, 
on  the  brow  of  the  hill  overhanging: 
the  plain,  is  unquestionably  the  most 
'beautiful  and  elaborately  decorated 
temple  tliat  the  Normans  erected  in 
Sicily,  and  the  most  splendid  monu- 
ment of  that  peculiar  style,  or  mixtuie 
of  styles,  proauced  by  the  employment 
of  Byzantine,  SaraoetilcY  Italian,  and 
Nonnan  workmen.  It  is  on  a  scale 
not  inferior  to  the  cathedrals  erected 
by  the  Nonnan  kings  in  France  or 
England,  being  externally  313  ft.  in 
length,  and  124  in  breadtii.  In  plan 
it  is  a  Latin  cross,  and  nearly  resem- 
bles the  cathedral  of  Cefiedii,  having  3 
apses,  no  central  tower  or  cupola,  but  2 
square  towers  at  the  W.  end,  which 
are  connected  in  the  same  mamier  by  a 
;  portico.    The  exterior  lias  undergone 
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at  TBiioQs  periods,  except 
the  £.  end,  whkh.  remaiDs  in  its  ori- 
^.Dal  state.    **  Externally,  it  most  be 
Biimitted*   this  cathedral  is  but  litUe 
ijapomxk^.      Here  are  none  of  the  lofty 
toweva^    decorated  windows,  and  pon- 
dnooB  liixttresBes  of  the  North.    The 
skies  oT  the  edifice  are  plain,  and  but 
F*niiy  relieyed  by  a  few  small  lights. 
Tbe   W.    front  is  uninteresting,  if  we 
(-xpept   tbe  great  portal;  but  the  £. 
t-ad  preaents  a  -very  remarkable  sped- 
7a*4i  of    the  tall  and  slender  pillars, 
interhfcrJTig  ardies,  and  elaborate  mo- 
lAicss  peculiar  to  this  style  of  aichiteo- 
tore.      Oreat  richness  anid  piquancy  are 
prodooed  by  this  style  of  ornamentation, 
the  arches  being  formed  of  alternate 
blodcB  of  black  and  white  stones,  and 
the  p<HielH  diversifled  with  various  de- 
vices aaul*  odours.    The  general  effect 
of  tt&is  style  of  architecture  is  very 
in^acefnl,  especially  when  seen  under 
th.e  l>rilliant  light  of  a  southern  sun." 
— JSaHktL    From  this  work  you  may 
Icam  the  original  character  of  the  oma- 
meiitatioii  on  the  apses  of  the  Cathedral, 
Santo    Spirito,    and    other    Noiman 
cliiDcheB  of  Palermo,  before  this  was 
overlaid  by  paint  and  plaster. 

The  Norih  PorUeo  was  added  in 
1569  by  the  Cardinal  Alessandro  Far- 
nese,  then   Archbishop  of  Monreale. 
Xhe    bronze  doorB  are   contemporary 
^nrith  the  church,  and  the  work  of  Ban- 
9000  di  Tram,  who  flourished  at  the 
ckise  of  the  12th  century.    The  style 
of  art,  like  all  Italian  works  of  that 
early  period,  is  Byzantine,  both  in  the 
figures  and  ornamentation.    The  doors 
are  dlTided  into  28  square  compart- 
ments in  7  tiers,  4  squares  in  each, 
ttepaiated  and  surrounded  by  relieved 
arabesques  of  great  beauty  and  delicate 
execution.      In    the    upper   tier   the 
Saviour  is  represented  in  the  2  central 
oompaitments  in  the  usual  Byzantine 
manner,  with  open  book  on  his  lap  and 
right  hand  raised  in  benediction ;  the 
outer  squares  contain  figures  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist  and  Elijah,    in  the 
next  row  are  the  Deposition,  the  Be- 
Hurrection,  the  Virgin  and  Child,  and 
8t.  Nicolas.    In  the  3id  row  are  the 
apostleB  88.  Jdm,  Matthew,  Peter,  and 
Paid;  in  the  4th,  SS.  Bartholomew, 


Andrew,  PhiHp,  and  James;  in  the 
5th,  St  George  and  St.  Eustace,  both 
on  horseback,  in  the  outer  squares,  and 
lions'  heads  in  the  inner ;  in  the  6th, 
SS.  Thomas,  James,  Simon,  and  Thad- 
deus.  The  bottom  row  contains  the 
figures  of  a  genius  and  archer  in  the 
inner  squares,  the  outer  being  filled 
with  the  arms  of  the  caidinal  arch- 
bishop Giovanni  di  Boano.  All  these 
saints  have  their  names  inscribed  in 
intaglio;  and  the  compartment  of  St. 
Nicolas,  in  the  2nd  row,  also  contains 
the  name  of  the  artist,  ^'Babisaktb 
Than,  m  fecit."  These  bronze  gates 
closely  resemble,  in  subjects,  ornamenta- 
tion, and  execution,  those  at  Tismi  and 
Bavello  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
Those  of  Trani  also  bear  the  name  of 
Barisano;  those  of  Bavello  the  date  of 
1179,  and  may  be  presumed  to  be  by 
the  same  hana.  The  door  is  enclosed 
by  a  band  of  mosaio-work,  above  which 
are  the  arms  of  the  Norman  kings,  also 
in  mosaic. 

The  2  square  towers  that  flank  the 
W.  fixmt  had  originally  5  stories,  and 
rose  to  the  height  of  190  ft. :  that  to 
the  N.  doos  not  now  rise  above  the  roof 
of  the  church,  and  the  other  has  lost 
its  upper  stoiy.  They  are  heavy  struc- 
tures without  external  ornament,  with 
Elam  pointed  windows,  divided  in  the 
ighest  story  only  by  slender  pillars. 
The  We$t  Portico  is  an  innova- 
tion of  1770,  in  the  Italian  stvle,  and 
its  round  arches  are  out  of  cnaracter 
with  the  pointed  architecture  of  the 
building;  but  the  great  door  itself 
is  ancient,  and  a  rich  and  elaborate 
specimen  of  a  Siculo-Norman  portal, 
showing  a  blending  of  Greek  foliage 
and  mouldings  with  Saracenic  mosaics 
and  Norman  zigzags.  It  is  obtusely 
pointed,  with  4  q^ers  or  fesdie  of  white 
marble,  the  inner  displaying  the  quad- 
ruple chevron,  and  the  others  scroll- 
foliage,  acanthus-mouldings,  and  bands 
of  mosaics.  The  pilasters  below  tlie 
imposts  have  similar  enrichments ;  and 
the  capitals,  which  are  continuous,  bear 
curious  hunting-scenes,  or  contests  be- 
tween men  and  beasts,  all  in  relief. 
Bound  the  whole  is  a  pedimented  label 
enriched  with  Greek  mouldings.  It 
encloses  a  magnificent  door  of  bronze, 
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riohly  ornamented  with  arabesques  and 
with  Bcriptare  subjects  in  relief*  in  42 
oompartmentfl.  An  inscription  at  the 
bottom  records  the  name  of  the  artist 
and  the  date  of  his  work :  "  Anko  Dei 

XCLXXXVI.   InDICTIONE   III.   BONANNUS 

CiVTS  PiSANUs  MB  FECIT."  Bonatmo 
da  Pisa,  who  is  believed  to  have  been 
a  Greek,  was  so  celebrated  in  his  day 
as  to  be  engaged,  in  1180,  to  make  the 
great  bronze  gates  of  Pisa  cathedral, 
which  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1596 ; 
and  from  the  representations  of  those 
gates  still  extant,  it  is  proved  that 
many  of  the  scenes  in  this  of  Monreale 
are  but  reproductions  of  those  of  Pisa. 
Bonanno  had  equal  renown  as  an  archi- 
tect, and,  jomtly  with  Ouglielmo 
Tedesco,  erected,  in  1174,  the  cele- 
brated Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa.  The 
broad  band  of  arabesaues  up  the  centre 
of  the  door  is  not  by  him,  but  by  some 
Sicilian  artist,  as  it  displays  a  mixture 
of  Greek  and  Saracenic  designs.  The 
ilgiux3s  in  relief  are  of  Byzantine  cha- 
racter, rudely  but  bolcQy  designed, 
better  in  motive  than  in  execution. 
The  series  commences  at  the  bottom  on 
the  1.  hand,  above  the  lions  and  griflfons 
—the  Creation  of  Man,  the  Birth  of 
Eve,  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise,  and 
the  Fall ;  in  the  3rd  row,  the  Curse, 
Eve  serving  Adam,  the  Birth  of  Cain 
and  Abel,  and  the  First  Sacrifice ;  in 
the  4th,  the  Death  of  Abel,  Noah's 
Ark,  Noah  drinking  Wine,  Abraham 
entertaining  the  Angels;  in  the  5th, 
the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  the  three  Patri- 
archs, Moses  and  Aaron,  and  Balaam's 
Ass ;  in  the  6th,  Prophets  in  pairs ;  in 
the  7th,  the  Annimdation,  the  Visitar 
tion,  the  Nativity,  and  the  three  Kings 
of  the  East ;  In  the  8th,  the  Slaughter 
of  the  Innocents,  the  Flight  into  Egypt, 
the  Purification,  the  BajM^ism  of  Cluist ; 
in  the  9th,  the  Temptation  of  Christ, 
the  Baising  of  Lazarus,  Christ  entering 
Jerusalem,  and  the  Transfiguration; 
in  the  10th,  the  Last  Supper,  the  Be- 
trayal, the  Crucifixion,  and  **  the  Prince 
of  tills  World  is  judged ; "  in  the  11th, 
the  Sepulchre,  Christ  and  Mary  in  the 
Garden ;  the  Disciples  at  Emmaus,  the 
Ascension.  In  the  head  of  the  door  are 
two  lai^er  compartments,  with  the 
Virgin  in  heaven,  and  the  Saviour  on  I 


his  throne  in  glory.  The  inscription 
attached  to  these  reliefe  are  curious,  a 
showing  the  first  steps  of  the  proces 
by  whidi  the  Latin  was  corrupted  int 
that  vernacular  which  in  the  next  e<^ri 
tury  was  cultivated  with  such  saooes 
by  the  Suabian  monarchs  of  Slcdly . 

**  When  the  bronze  doors  are  tbro^wi 
open,  the  efiect  of  the  interior  covered 
with  gold  and  mosaic,  and  sank   in  i 
rich  half-shadow,  is  indescribably  g^oii 
geous." — Bardett.    **  The  magniiioene^ 
of  William  II.'s  creiUiion  was  reserved 
for  the  interior;  but  nothing  oqji  If^m 
resemble    the     interior    of    Norman 
churches  in  the  North  than  the  inte- 
rior of  Monreale.    Here  are  no  maasi  vo 
buttresses,   no   round   arches,   no    tri- 
fbrium.    Single  pillars,  taken  from  Ko^ 
man  buildings,  support  pointed  ajrcbes 
on  each  side  of  the  nave.*^ — KrUghf. 
Like  the  Cappella  Palatina,  this  caUio- 
dral  has  little  Norman  but  the  name ; 
and  save  the  pointed  arches,  which  are 
nevertheless  unlike  anv  in  northern 
churches,  nothing  of  Gothic  ardiitecturo 
is  here  to  be   seen.     All  is    Latiii. 
Byzantine,  or  Saracenic.     **  There   is 
scarcely  one  single  form  or  detail  in  the 
whole  building  which  can  strictly  Ix^ 
called  Gothic,  or  which  points  to  any 
connexion  with  northern  arts  or  raec-K 
The  plan  is  that  of  a  Roman  basihea, 
far  more  than  of  a  Gothic  church.     No 
vault  was  ever  built  or  intended.     The 
central  is  divided  from  the  side  aisle.s 
by  pillars  of  a  single  stone,  generally 
borrowed  hcan.  ancient  temples,  and,  in 
this  instance  at  least,  with  capitals  of 
great  beauty,  suited  to  their  form,  and 
to  the  load  they  have  to  support.    The 

Eier-arches  are  pointed,  but  not  Gothic, 
aving  no  successive  planes  of  decora- 
tion,   but    merely   square   masses    of 
masonry,   stilting    arches   of   equally 
simple     form.      The    window^;,    too, 
though   pointed,  are    undivided,  and 
evidently  never  meant  for  painted  glass. 
The  roof  of  the  nave  is  of  open  &aming, 
like  those  of  the  basilicas,  ornament^ 
in  Saracenic  taste.     The  aisles,  the 
intersection  of  the  transepts  and  nave, 
cmd  the  first  division  of  tne  sanctuary, 
are  richer,  and  consequently  more  truly 
Moorish.    The  apse  again  is  RtKnan. 
Taken  altogether,  it  is  only  the  accident 
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:i  the  painted  aivh  having  been  bor- 
RFved  fiom  the  Moors  that  has  led  to 
the  idea  of  a  Gothio  feeling  existing  in 
these  edifices.  It  does  exi^  at  Messina 
md  Ce&lii,  bat  here  is  almost  wholly 
Trantrng." — Ferffutson.  In  truth,  though 
the  plan  is  Roman,  the  architecture  is 
flhaost  entirely  Saracenic,  as  is  alao  the 
laarble  panelling  of  the  side-aisles, 
vfaile  the  mosaics  on  the  walls  afford 
the  most  gorgeous  display  of  Byzantine 
decGiaiion  now  in  existence.  "  Com- 
bining as  it  does  so  many  styles, 
nowhere  else  seen  in  juxtaposition,  and 
wrryught  into  one  grand  ^ole  by  the 
meeler-mind  of  the  architect,  the  Ca- 
thedral of  Monreale  is  the  most  curious, 
88  well  aa  magnificent  monument  of 
the  period  which  gaye  it  birth." — 
BarBetL  It  is  the  latest,  and,  beyond 
all  question,  the  most  splendid  of  the 
works  of  the  Norman  kings. 

The  church  is  divided  into  3  aisles, 
by  18  columns  of  grey  granite,  11  of 
which  are  monoliths.     Their  capitals 
and  baaes  are  of  white  marble;  the 
latter,  either  Attic  or  Corinthian,  rest 
on  square  plinths  of  da^k  marble;  of 
the  fisnner  9  are  Corinthian  and  ancient, 
ihe  rest   are  contemporary  with  the 
chinch,   and  of  an  uniform  pattern, 
haying  acanthus  foliage  below,  oomu- 
cc^iaa  in  the  place  of  volutes,  and 
female  heads  of  classic  character  in 
medallions  between  them,  all   elabo- 
rately and  delicately  cut.    The  walls 
of  tne  chnrch  are  lined  to  a  certain 
hei^^t  with  sheets  of  white  marble, 
crossed  vertically  with  narrow  bcmds  of 
Sozaoenic  mosaics  in  wonderful  variety, 
every  band  being  dt  a  different  pattern, 
and  surmounted  by  a  broad  horizontal 
border,  with  a  sort  of  antefixal  orna- 
ment in  mosaic^  which  is  carried  round 
the  chnich.    The  roof  of  wood,  gabled, 
with  tie-beams  resting  on  brackets  and 
pendentives,  all  blazing  with  colour 
and  gUding,  is  a  restoration,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  old  roo^  which,  after  haying 
undergone  several  previous  restorations, 
was  in  1811  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  eastern  end  of  the  church  is 
raised  5  steps  above  the  nave.  In  it 
rise  4  massive  piers  supporting  large 
painted  arches,  on  which  rests  the  roof, 
painted  and  gUt  like  that  of  the  nave ; 


and  between  these  piers,  and  enclosing 
the  choir,  extend  screens  of  marifle, 
panelled  and  pierced^  and  adorned  with 
elaborate  mosaics.  Against  the  first 
pier  to  the  rt.  origmally  stood  the 
mptistery,  but  this  now  stands  in  an 
apsidal  recess  in  the  rt.  aisle,  opposite 
the  3rd  arch.  The  porphyry  pedestal 
which  supports  the  small  bronze  figure 
of  St  John  is  of  Norman  times;  but 
the  statue  itself  is  of  the  16th  century. 
The  E.  end  of  the  church  retains  its 
original  pavement,  except  in  the  K. 
transept,  where  it  was  reconstructed  in 
1526  by  Pietro  di  Oddo.  It  is  of  optts 
Jlexandrinum,  composed  of  bands  of 
mosaics  interlaciDg  in  squares,  hexagons, 
and  other  geometrical  patterns,  en- 
closing disks  of  porphyiy  and  serpentine. 
Against  the  piers  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  choir  are  2  thrones  composed  of 
marble  and  porphyry  panels,  orna- 
mented with  stripes  and  bands  of  the 
richest  and  most  elaborate  mosaics. 
That  on  the  rt.,  occupying  Ihe  place  of 
the  ambone^  or  pulpit,  is  &e  seat  of  the 
archbishop;  that  opposite,  of  much 
larger  size,  and  raised  on  5  steps,  is 
the  throne  of  royalty.  The  sides  or 
shoulders  of  the  latter  are  pierced  with 
giiffcfDB  and  foliage,  with  both  Saracenic 
and  Greek  patterns.  The  pavement, 
the  steps,  and  the  back  are  covered 
with  mosaics  in  part  restored ;  but  those 
at  the  back,  enclosing  2  slabs  of  por- 
phyry, are  in  their  original  state,  and 
purely  Saracenic  in  character.  In  the 
pediment  are  2  lions,  and  above  it  are 
the  arms  of  the  Korman  kings,  and  2 
golden  stan  on  a  blue  field— the  de- 
vice of  the  cathedral. 

Motaiea. — "  It  is  evident,"  says  Mr. 
Fergusson,  "  that  all  the  architectural 
features  in  the  building  were  subor- 
dinate, in  the  eyes  of  t^  builders,  to 
the  mosaic  decorations  which  cover 
every  part  of  the  interior,  and  are  in 
&ct  the  glory  and  the  pride  of  the 
edifice,  and  alone  entitle  it  to  rank 
among  the  finest  of  mediteval  ohiuches. 
All  the  principal  personages  of  the 
Bible  are  nere  represented  in  the  stiff 
but  grand  style  of  Greek  art,  sometimes 
with  Greek  inscriptions,  and  accom- 
panied by  scenes  iJlnstrating  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.    They  are  sepa- 
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rated  and  intennixed  with  arabesques 
arid  onmments  in  colour  and  in  gold, 
making  up  a  decoration  unrivalled  in 
its  cla^  by  anything  the  middle  ages 
have  produced.  The  church  at  Assisi 
is  neither  so  rich  nor  so  splendid.  The 
Certoea  is  infiamous  in  taste  as  com- 
pared -with  this  Sicilian  cathedral.  Ko 
specimen  of  opaaue  painting  of  its 
class,  on  this '  side  of  the  Alps,  can 
compote  with  it  in  any  way.  Perhaps 
the  painted  glass  of  some  of  our  ca- 
thedrals may  have  surpassed  it,  but 
that  is  gone.  In  this  respect  the 
mosaic  has  the  advantage.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  we  have  no  direct  means 
of  comparing  the  effect  of  these  two 
modes  of  decoration.  In  both  the 
internal  architecture  was  subordinate 
to  the  colour — more  so,  perhaps,  as  a 
general  rule,  in  these  Sicilian  examples 
than  in  the  North.  Jn  fact,  the  archi- 
tecture was  merely  a  vehicle  for  the 
display  of  painting  in  its  highest  and 
most  gorgeous  forms/* 

The  mosaics  on  the  walls  of  this 
church,  which  cover  the  enormous 
space  of  95,169  square  palms  (or 
80,629  square  ft.),  are  all  illustrative 
of  Scripture  liistory,  and  historically 
may  be  divided  into  3  classes.  First, 
those  relating  to  the  old  dispensation, 
and  which  allude  to  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah;  secondly,  those  illustrative 
of  the  life  and  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  thirdly,  those  which  in  the  lives  of 
the  Apostles  set  forth  the  triumph  of 
the  Christian  &ith.  They  are  airanged 
on  the  walls  chronologically;  but  to 
follow  them  in  this  order  will  involve 
more  running  to  and  fro  thaa  to  ti^ 
them  accordmg  to  their  local  arrange- 
ment. 

The  series  may  be  said  to  commence 
with  the  representation  of  the  Supreme 
Wisdom  adored  by  the  Archangels 
Gabriel  and  Michael,  over  the  arch 
of  triumph,  which  faces  the  W.  door. 
High  above  your  head,  and  just  beneath 
the  beams  of  the  roof,  a  broad  border 
in  the  form  of  a  Greek  guilloche  sur- 
rounds the  nave,  each  circle  enclosing 
one  of  the  heavenly  host.  Below  this 
the  walls  of  the  nave  are  divided  into 
2  bands,  in  the  upper  of  which,  on  the 
S.  wall,  by  the  choir,  the  historical  series 


commences,  each  subject  occupyingr  o^^ 
of  the  spaces  between  the  windo'ws  o  I 
the  clerestory.  This  band,  iwhich  ii 
continuous  on  the  W.  and  N.  W)all0«  con 
tains  22  subjects  of  the  World  before  th^ 
Flood,  viz. :— 1.  The  Creation  of  hetk 
ven  and  earth.  2.  Of  day  and  ni^bt 
3.  Of  the  firmament.  4.  Separation  oil 
the  land  and  water.  5.  Creation  of  the 
greater  and  lesser  lights.  6.  Of  fish 
and  birds.  7.  Of  beasts  and  roan.  8. 
God  resting  from  his  laboiurB.  9. 
Placing  Adam  in  Paradise.  10.  A^dam 
in  Paradise.  11.  The  Birth  of  JEve. 
12.  God  conducting  her  to  Adam.  13. 
The  Temptation  of  Eve.    14.  The  FaU. 

15.  God  calling  Adam  in  the  garden. 

16.  The    Expulsion    fix>m    Paradise. 

17.  The  Cultiyation   of  the   ground. 

18.  The  Sacrifices  of  Cain  and  Abel. 

19.  The  Death  of  AbeL  20.  God 
cursing  Cain.  21.  Lamech  shooting 
Cain !  22.  Noah  commanded  to  bmld 
the  ark. 

The  lower  band,  which  sunnount» 
the  arches  of  the  nave,  and  is   also- 
continuous  on  the  W.  wall,  comprises 
20  subjects  from  the  history  or  the 
Patriarchs.    1.  Noah  constructing  the 
Ark.    2.  Taking  in  the  animals.     3. 
The  return    of   the  dove.     4.  Noah 
leaving  tlie  Ark.     5.  The  Rainbow. 
6.  Noah's  dnmkennesB.    7.  The  Tower 
of  Babel.    8.  Abraham  receiving  the 
3  angels.     9.  Entertaining  thenL     10. 
Lot  with  the  2  angels.     11.    The  De-    i 
struction  of  Sodom,  and  of  Lot's  wife. 
12.  God  commanding  Uie  Sacrifice  of 
Isaac.    13.  Staying  the  Sacrifice.     14. 
Rebecca    at   the    well.      15.  Rebecca     ' 
going  with  Abraham's  servant.      16. 
Isaac  demanding  meat  of  Esau.     17. 
Isaac  blessing  Jacob.  18.  Jaoob's  flight. 
19.  His  dream.     20.  His  wrestle  with 
the  angel. 

In  the  aisles  are  represented  the 
miracles  of  Om:  Lord.  Commencing 
with  the  rt.  or  S.  aisle,  over  the  arch- 
way by  the  transept,  we  have,  1. 
Christ  healing  the  woman  of  Canaan's 
daughter.  2.  Healing  the  dumb  pos- 
sessed of  a  de^  3.  Healing  the 
Leper.  4.  Restoring  the  withered 
hand.  5.  Walking  on  the  sea  and 
saving  Peter.  6.  Raising  the  widow's 
son.    7.  Healing  the  issue  of  blood. 
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16. 
17. 


Raining  the  daughter  of  Jaims.    9. 
Simon's  mother-in-law.     10. 
the  five  thousand.    In  the  N. 
11.  The  Miracle  of  the  woman 
straight.    12.  Christ  healing  the 
on  the  Sabbath.    13.  Healing 
lO  lepers.    14.  Healing  the  blind. 
I>riTing  out  the  money-changers. 
Tbe  Woman  taken  in  Adultery. 
Obrist  restoring  the  sick  of  the 
18.  Healing  the    blind    and 
19.  Mary  Magdalen  wiping  his 
20.  Christ  healing  the  centurion's 


t  It  only  remains  to  mention  the  mo- 

I  saics  at  the  W.  end  of  the  church. 
*  Over  tlie  door  aie  the  Virgin  and 
'  Olipd  between  the  aix^ngels  Michael 
Gabriel.    The  scene  to  the  rt.  de- 


picts S.  Gastrense,  the  tutelar  saint 
of  MonreeJe,  casting  out  a  devil,  and 
waUdng  on  the  waves  in  a  storm ;  that 
to  the  L,  a  miracle  of  the  saints  Oassio 
and  Oasto,  who,  when  led  out  to  mar- 
tyrdom, caused  a  heathen  temple  to 
fall  and  crash  the  idolaters,  la  the 
aoene  below  the  window,  the  same 
flsdnts  are  depicted  cast  to  the  lions, 
-which  fawn  upon  them  and  lick  their 


Stepping  now  into  the  choir,  you  see 
tXL  Uie  eoffite  of  the  great  arches  which 
surrannd  it  half-lengths  of  Enoch, 
Kooh,  Melchisedec,  and  23  of  the  pro- 
genitors of  Jesus  Christ  from  Abraham 
to  Aehaz,  all  in  circular  medallions. 
The  head  of  Noah  is  a  restoration  of 
1526.  The  royal  arms  of  Sicily  next 
it  weie  inserted  in  1811.  Over  the 
arches  which  separate  tbe  tribune  from 
the  chancel -aisles  are  the  figures  of 
12  Prophets,  each  with  a  scroll,  con- 
taining a  prophecy  of  the  coming  of 
tbe  ll^ssiedi.  Between  these  figures, 
and  over  the  arch  of  the  tribune,  is  the 
Annundation,  the  Virgin  standing  in 
one  spondril,  and  the  archangel  in  the 
olh^. 

The  second  class  oi  subjecte,  or  those 
relating  to  the  life  of  Our  Saviour, 
commenoee  within  the  choir.  In  the 
upper  band,  between  the  windows^  are 
12  scenes,  viz. : — 1.  Zachariah  strode 
dumb.  2.  The  Jews  amazed  at  his 
dumbness.  3.  The  Annunciation.  4. 
The  Visitation.     5.  Joseph  reposing. 


6,  7.  The  Nativity,  in  2  compartments. 

8.  The  Announcement  to  the  Shepheixls. 

9.  The  Star  in  the  East  10.  The 
Adoration  of  the  Magi.  11.  Herod's 
Decree.  12.  The  Slaughter  of  the 
Innocente.  In  the  lower  band  are  (i 
scenes,  one  in  each  spandril,  viz. : — 1. 
Joseph's  Dream.  2.  The  Flight  into 
Egypt.  3.  The  Presentation.  4,  The 
Dispute  with  the  Doctors.  5.  The 
Minde  at  Oana  in  Galilee.  6.  The 
Baptism  of  Christ.  All  the  scenes  on 
the  N.  wall  of  the  choir,  save  that  last 
mentioned,  are  restorations. 

The  chronological  series  is  now  car- 
ried into  the  S.  aisle,  from  which  it 
runs  into  the  N.  aisle ;  then  back  again 
into  the  S.  traiLsept,  terminating  in  tho 
N.  transept.  But  to  finish  with  the 
choir,  we  have  over  the  royal  thitme  a 
curious  scene  representing  William  U. 
crowned  by  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  seated 
on  his  throne  with  angels  hovering 
above  him.  The  Norman  prince  ap- 
pears in  the  same  dalmaUca  which  king 
Roger  wears  in  the  similar  mosaic  in 
the  Martorana.  These  scenes  aro  pro- 
bably intended  to  express  that  tlie 
Sicilian  monarohs  derived  their  autho- 
rity, not  £t0m  the  Pope,  but  from  God 
alone.  For  it  is  well  known  that  Sicily 
was  never  a  fief  of  the  Church,  and  it 
was  the  proud  boast  of  her  sovereigns 
that  Borne  possessed  no  temporal  au- 
thority over  the  island,  though  tiie 
pontiffs  often  endeavoured  to  exercise 
such  jmwer.  On  the  wall,  above  tlie 
archbishop's  throne.  King  William  is 
represented  offering  his  churoh  to  the 
VirgiiL  It  may  be  observed  that  the 
prince  approaches  her  in  an  attitude  of 
profound  reverence,  while  he  stands 
erect  before  the  Saviour. 

From  the  vault  of  the  central  apse, 
a  colossal  half-length  of  Our  Saviour, 
holding  an  open  book,  and  with  his 
right  hand  nused  in  benediction,  do- 
minates the  whole  church,  riveting 
the  ^e  at  the  moment  of  entering, 
and,  nom  ite  vest  size  and  solemn  ex- 
pression, impressing  the  mind  with 
reverential  awe.  He  is  styled  *0  »or- 
TOKpdrwp.  Beneath  him  the  Virgin, 
witn  the  Child  on  her  lap,  site  on  a 
throne  between  the  archangels  Gabriel 
and  Mi(^ael,  and  foll'-length  figures  of 
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iho  Apostles,  6  on  either  hand.  In  the 
lowest  band  aie  12  similar  flgores  of 
saints  and  martyrs ;  and  in  the  soffit  of 
the  ardi  above  are  the  4  archangels  and 
as  many  seraphim. 

In  the  vault  of  the  apse  to  the  rt. 
sits  a  gigantic  figure  of  St.  Peter 
blessing  the  fiuthfiiL  Over  the  apse  is 
represented  the  delivery  of  that  saint 
from  prison,  and  on  the  walls  of  this 
chancel-aisle  are  other  scenes  illus- 
trative of  well-known  events  in  his  life, 
though  the  £a11  of  Simon  Magus  from 
the^EV,  to  which  he  had  been  earned 
by  2  devils,  will  not  readily  be  recog- 
nised by  the  Protestant  traveller. 

Entering  the  S.  transept,  you  see 
over  the  eastern  arch  the  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Peter,  crucified  with  his  head 
downwards.  This  transept  contains 
scenes  in  the  life  of  Our  Saviour.  His 
3  temptations  by  the  DevU;  the  Pool 
of  Betbesda;  Christ  healing  the  man 
bom  blind ;  talking  with  the  Woman 
of  Samaria;  the  Transfiguration;  the 
Resurrection  of  Lazarus ;  the  Disciples 
fetching  the  Ass;  Christ  entering 
Jerusalem  on  it;  the  Last  Supper; 
Christ  washing  his  Disciples'  feet ;  the 
Agony  in  the  Gkiiden;  the  Betrayal; 
Jesus  led  before  Pilate;  and  Pilate's 
wife  warning  him  not  to  shed  the  blood 
of  ftjust  man. 

llie  K.  apse  contains  a  gigantic 
figure  of  St.  Paul,  also  in  the  attitude 
of  benediction ;  and  this  chancel-aisle 
is  covered  with  scenes  from  his  life; 
his  martyrdom  being  pictured  above 
the  E.  aroh  in  the  transept.  He  is 
represented  bald,  with  a  black  beard, 
whereas  St.  Peter  is  depicted  with  a 
hoary  head.  The  subjects  in  the  K. 
transept  aro  the  Passion,  Death,  and 
Besurrection  of  Our  Lord,  viz. : — 
Christ  led  to  his  Cross;  the  Crucifixion; 
the  Deposition ;  the  Entombment ;  the 
Besurrection;  the  empty  Sepulchre; 
Christ  and  Maiy  Magdalen  in  the 
Garden;  the  Journey  to  Emmaus; 
Christ  eating  with  the  2  Disciples ;  the 
latter  zeoalling  his  words,  and  telling 
them  to  the  rest;  the  Incredulity  of 
Thomas;  the  Miraculous  Draught  of 
Fish;  the  AsoeDsion;  and  the  Day  of 
Penteoost. 
The  flpandrila  and  soffits  of  the 


arches,  and  all  spare   spaces    on    th 
walls,  are  covered  with  angeLa,  seLinti 
martyrs,  prophets,  and  kings,   in    f  uJ 
or  half-length,  too  numerous    to   epc 
dfy.    Many  of  the  saints  are  p&cuUa 
to  the  GreeSk  calendar.    ''  These  fig^uic 
are  always  represented  according^    to  i 
determinate  form,  motionless,  in  grorv\ 
and  majestic  attitudes,  and  arr&yeU.  i# 
as  to  leave  no  portion  of  their    Ixxli 
exposed.      Their   costumes    in     ever] 
case  mark  the  various  rank  eadi  lield 
in  the  world,  or  in  the  hierardix  o 
saints.     The  martyrs  and  oonJEesHorsi 
as  well  as  the  viigin-saints^  bear  tokenf 
of  the   degree  of  nobility  eadi.     had 
during   life,    distinguishable    by     the 
borders  of  their  robes,  of  gold  mixed 
with  colour,  like  the  laiidam,   i^hich 
among  the  ancient  Romans  were  indi- 
cative of  dignity.    The  bishops  'with- 
out mitres,  a  distinction  in  the  Oriental 
Church  only  accorded  to  the  patriarch 
of  Alezandna,  and  without  rings  and 
gloves,  not  in  use  in  the  East ;  the 
archangels  arrayed  in  the  dalmatica; 
the  storied  pictures  without  perspec- 
tive ;  the  dry  and  inanimate  figures ; 
the  mountains  and  trees  represented 
according  to  the  conventional  manner 
of  the  Byzantines, — are  all  so  many 
proo&  tha^  the  mosaidsts  of  this  ba- 
silica  derived   their  art  undoubtedly 
fiom  the  Greeks  of  the  low  empire, 
and  that  they  worked  constantly  ac- 
cording to  a  conventional  and  unvary- 
ing type." — Serradt/alco.    Yet  in  spite 
of  all   the   conventionality,   stifiness, 
and  dryness  of  design  in  these  mosaics; 
there  is  often  mudi  dignity  and  ex- 
pression, and  sometimes  even  vigorous 
movement  in   the   figures;   and  how 
much  they  are  in  advance  of  Italian 
art,  not'oidy  of  the  same  age,  but  even 
of  the  following  century,  is  proved  by 
a  comparison  of  them  with  tne  paint- 
ings of  those  periods. 

Opening  on  the  rt.  transept  is  the 
Chapd  of  8.  Benedict,  whose  walls  are 
cov^ed  with  reliefs  illustrating  the 
life  of  that  saint,  by  Ignazio  MtaubiUi 
(1719-1795),  esteemed  chefe-^'ceuvre, 
but  they  have  more  singnlarity  than 
beauty.  Over  the  altar  is  a  relief  by 
the  same  hand,  representing  S.  Bene- 
dict borne  to  h^ven  by  angels.    Hero 
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&  t  mommieiit  to  the  excellent  Aich- 
Nihop  Testa,  laised  by  Ferdmand  I.  at 
hJs  own  expense  in  1785. 

Rtnfol  TonibB. — This  transept  contains 
the  tombe  of  William  I.,  and  bis  son 
William  £L,  the  foonder  of  this  cathedral. 
The  first,  with  bis  oneen,  Margaret,  and 
tvo  aoofl,  Boger  and  Henry,  was  orig^- 
aOy  intored  in  the  old  dbiurch  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalen  at  Palenno,  which 
mis  the  bnrial-plaoe  of  all  the  early 
:«>veireagnB  of  Bicily.  But  in  1187, 
when  Archbishop  Walter  transfened 
the  rest  to  his  new  cathedral,  William 
had  the  remains  of  his  own  immediate 
fiumly  removed  to  this  chnrob,  and 
placed  those  of  his  fiither  in  the  por- 
phyry saroophagas  which  still  encloses 
theoL  It  resembles  those  in  the  Dnomo 
fif  Palarmo,  and  like  them  originally 
rtood  under  a  canopy  supported  by  6 
porphyry  coltimns ;  but  this  was 
crashed  by  the  Mlingof  the  roof  in  the 
fire  of  1811.  These  porphyry  tombs 
are  of  Byzantine,  if  not  of  Norman 
times.  Some  have  supposed  them  of 
classic  antiqui^,  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  entertain  tnat  view.  This  saroo- 
phagas of  William  I.  shows  indeed 
Greek  mouldings,  and  has  something 
of  a  classic  s^le  about  it,  but  is  of 
Byzantine  art,  and  those  in  the  Oathe- 
dial  of  Fialermo  are  manifestly  of 
Christian  origin. 

William  the    Good,  who  thus  ho- 
noured his  fiither's  remains,  was  not 
himself  so  fortunate.    At  his  death  in 
1189,  at  the  early  ago  of  86,  he  ^as,  at 
his  dying  request,  interred  inMonreale, 
but  in  a  wretched  tomb  of  brick  and 
plaster,  quite  unworthy  of  a  monarch 
who  was    acknowledged    to  be  "the 
mirror  of  virtue  and  tiie  delight  of  his 
Hubjeets."    In  1575  Monsignor  Ludo- 
vico   Torres,  then  archbishop,  had  a 
marble  tomb  constructed  at  his  own 
expense,  to  which  he  transfened  the 
good  king's  remains.  The  sarcophagus, 
whidi   is  of  white  marble,  adorned 
with    gilding   and   cim^ueoento   ara- 
besques, bears  two  inscnptions  in  his 
honour,  in  which  he  is  described  as 
iUustrious  in  the  arts  both  of  war  and 
peace,  as  never  making  war  save  for 
just  and  pious  ends,  as  assisting  the 
Holy  See  against  all  its  foes,  as  fireeing 


SicUy  fixnn  imposts ;  and  for  his  good 
deeds  is  extolled  as  fiir  greater  than 
Alexander  the  Great.  After  the  fire 
in  1811  the  royal  tombs  were  opened  to 
ascertain  if  they  had  suffered  injury, 
*  and  this  marble  sarcophagus  was  found 
to  contain  a  wooden  odfin,  painted 
with  yeUow  stars  on  a  blue  ground, 
and  bearing  the  king's  arms  on  a  eir< 
cular  shield— argent,  bend  chequy  of  8, 
impaling ;  gules,  5  castles,  quincunxed. 
The  skeleton  was  not  well  preserved; 
but  the  skull,  which  had  se^xuated 
from  the  body,  still  bore  fiur  hair.  The 
remains  were  simply  wrapped  in  a 
gold-coloured  doth,  probably  that  in 
which  they  had  been  placed  on  their 
transfer  to  this  sarcophagus.  On  the 
same  occasion  the  t(mu>  of  William  the 
Bad,  who  died  in  1166,  was  opened, 
and  found  to  contain  the  body  entire, 
in  a  coffin  of  cypress-wood,  covered  with 
crimson  satin.  The  costume  in  which 
the  body  was  arrayed,  as  remarked  by 
the  Abbate  di  Gregorio,  who  describes 
the  remains,  is  conformable  to  the  pri- 
vilege granted  to  Eing  Boger  by  Pope 
Lucius  II.,  in  the  year  1144. 

The  High  Altar  is  covered  with  reUe& 
in  silver,  of  poor  design  and  mannered 
art,  yet  the  altar  as  a  whole  deserves 
praise,  and  would  be  magnificent  if  it 
exhibited  superior  taste.  At  the  angles 
of  the  tribune,  as  weU  as  at  those  of 
the  apses,  are  small  porphyry  columns 
let  into  the  waU,  a  feature  borrowed 
finom  the  Saracens. 

In  the  N.  chancel-aisle  is  the  domed 
CappeOa  dd  OrodJUso,  erected  in  1690, 
by  Archbishop  Juan  Ruano,  and  sur- 
charged with  many-coloured  marbles, 
in  the  wretched  rococo  style  of  tint 
day ;  but,  as  it  is  an  excrescence  from 
the  cathedral,  it  does  not  disturb  the 
harmony  of  the  Siculo-Korman  archi- 
tecture. Within  the  chapel  are  4  me- 
dieval statues;  those  of  Isaiah  end 
Jeremiah,  by  Oiovanni  Battitta  Firrcru 
of  Palermo,  and  those  of  Daniel  and 
Ezekiel,  by  another  native  sculptor, 
named  Pamp^Korn'a.  Two  small  wooden 
doors  in  this  chapel  have  panels  carved 
in  the  Flemidi  style,  and  m  good  taste, 
representing  the  closing  scenes  in  Our 
Saviour's  1&.  One  of  these  doors  leads 
to  the  8acrifHy,  where  is  a  veeUaimtm 
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carved  in  the  same  style,  with  the 
Deposition  and  Entombment  of  Christ, 
the  Brazen  Serpent,  Moses  striking  the 
Bock,  the  discovery  of  the  Gross  by  the 
Empress  Helena,  and  Gonstantine  car- 
rying the  Gross  in  procession. 

By  the  door  of  this  chapel  a  Bdi- 
quiary  of  white  marble,  and  of  quaUro- 
cento  art,  probably  the  work  of  the 
eldrar  Gagini,  deserves  notice.  Below 
are  figures  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
with  pilasters  nicely  foliated.  In  the 
limette  Pilate  is  showing  Christ  to  the 
Jews ;  and  on  each  side  is  the  Annun- 
ciation, the  Virgin  being  in  one  comer, 
and  the  archangel  in  the  other. 

Beneath  an  altar  in  the  N.  transept 
is  a  sarcophagus  of  variegated  marble, 
with  an  inscription  stating  it  to  con- 
tain the  viscera  of  Louis  IX.  of  France, 
who  died  of  the  plagpie  while  besieging 
Tunis  in  1270,  and  was  canonized  in 
1297.  The  monument  was  raised  in 
1635  by  the  Duke  of  Alcalk,  Viceroy 
of  Sicily  and  Naples,  who  prided  him- 
self on  being  **affinitate  conjunctus, 
conjimctior  rdigione." 

On  the  wall  just  beneath  the  win- 
dow is  a  mosaic  inscription  on  a  gold 
ground,  hardly  legible,  to  the  memory 
of  Roger  Duke  of  Apulia,  who  died  in 
1160 ;  and  of  Henry  Prince  of  Capua, 
who  died  in  1170 ;  sons  of  William  the 
Bad,  and  of  Margaret  his  queen,  who 
died  in  1 183— all  of  whom  were  interred 
in  this  cathedral. 

The  king  addressed  in  this  inscrip- 
tion is  William  II.,  who  came  to  the 
throne  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
his  elder  brother  Roger.  The  sarco- 
phagi which  contained  the  remains  of 
these  princes  were  destroyed  in  the  fire 
of  1811 ;  and  though  that  in  which 
their  mother  was  interred  met  witli  a 
similar  &te,  her  remains  were  rescued 
from  the  flames,  and  are  preserved  in  a 
new  sarcophagus  of  marble  in  the  same 
transept.  On  the  wall  high  above  it  is 
an  inscription  of  equal  quaintness  and 
antiquity. 

The  Piazza  in  front  of  the  cathedral 
waa  originally  enclosed  bv  an  arcade 
of  pointed  arches,  from  which  the  co- 
lumns, now  in  the  N.  portico  of  the 
church,  were  issikssa.     In   the  centre 


stands,  on  a  lofty  pedestal,  a  atatnc  of 
the  Immaculata,  by  whom  *'  the  city 
has  been  saved  frcm  earthqualce,  and 
the  trembling  hearts  of  the  citizen  4 
from  despair ! " 

CoNVENTO  dk'  Benedettisi. — Ad- 
joining the  cathedral  is  the  Benedictine 
monastery,  founded  by  Williatn  XI.   at 
the  same  time  as  the  church.     It  -wqh 
erected  on  a  scale  of  regal  magnificence, 
and  endoeed  by  a  massive  wall    witli 
12  towers,  whose  existence  is   ItardJy 
recalled  by  the  few  fragments  novr  ex- 
tant  The  monastery,  as  it  now  sitanda;, 
is  of  comparatively  modem  oonstraction . 
But  a  great  portion  of  the  ancient  dor- 
mitory still  exists,  and,  fortunately  for 
art,  the  spacious  and  beautiful  doistor 
remains  almost  perfect,  presenting  one 
of  the  most  elegant  architectural  monu- 
ments  of  the   12th   century,   and     its 
a  veritable   museum  of  the  choicest 
works  of  the  Siculo-Xorman  chiaeL 

The  Chitier  is  of  considerable  fdze, 
being  no  less  than  200  palms  (169  ft) 
square,  the  space  within  the  endosuie 
forming  a  quadrangle  of  137  ft.     It  is 
surrounded  by    an    arcade   of  small 
pointed  arches,  supported  by  coupled 
columns  of  white  marble,  on  a   low 
stylobate,  with  a  group  of  4;  at  each 
angle.    The  arches,  of  which  there  are 
25  on  each  side  of  the    quadrangle, 
have  2  flat  members,  enriched    with 
diaper-work.    In  the  S.  comer  a  small 
poitic9   projects   into   the    court,   en- 
closing a  fountain,  a  feature  common 
in  the  cloisters  of  Spain  and  of  the  S. 
of  France.     From  the  basin  rises  a 
tall  chevroned  column,  supporting  a 
bowl,  adorned  with  figures  and  foliage 
in  relief 

The  columns  are  plain  and  decorated 
in  alternate  pairs.  They  are  orna- 
mented in  various  ways ;  some  covered 
with  mosaics,  now  in  vertical,  now  in 
spiral  bands;  others  chevroned  in  re- 
lief; and  others,  especiailv  at  tlie 
angles,  sculptured  with  the  richest 
arabesques  or  scroll  foliage.  From 
many  tne  mosaics  have  been  picked  out 
by  the  Spanish  cavalnr  quartered  in  the 
convent  during  the  War  of  Succession 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 
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vho  mistook  the  brilliant  glass  of  the 
'^piw  Grrecameum  for  gold. 

Bat  the  capitals  constitute  the  chief 
iolerest  and  glorr  of  this  cloister.  They 
Are  adonied  with  foliage  and  figures 
most  elaboiately  and  delicately  carved, 
nfbea  ijaaint  in  the  extreme,  yet  gene- 
rally beaatifal,  and  always  rich;  and 
they    display  a  surprising  fertility  of 
2]kiag:iEiatloD,  inasmuch  as  out  of  more 
than  200  no  two  are  alike.    Some  are 
f-{  classic  chaiacter,  imitations,  more  or 
less  dose,  of  the  Corinthian  or  CJom- 
poeite ;  but  most  are  of  mediieval  de- 
sign*  with  grotesque  adornments.  Ani- 
mals strangely  intermingled  with  fiuit, 
flowt^ns,  and  foliage;    hunting  scenes; 
men  struggling  with  monsters  to  sym- 
bolise the  contest  of  the  good  and  evil^ 
principles ;  miracles  of  saints,  or  deeds' 
of  the  champions  of  the  Church ;  Nor- 
man knights  engaged  in  hattle  or  in 
the  tournament ;  scenes  from  the  Old 
and    New   Testament;    such  are  the 
prindpal  subjects.    Many  of  the  latter 
are  Tery  quaint  and  curious,  and  de- 
serve carenil  attention.  On  the  W.  side 
is  A  scene  representing  King  William 
offering    his   church   to   the    Virgin. 
Though  the  imperfection  of  the  design 
in  many  instances  shows  how  art  had 
di^enerated  from  the  classic  standard, 
yet  the  cleanness  and  sharpness  of  the 
outlines,  the  exquisite  carving  of  the 
foliage  and  arah^ues,  and  the  general 
delicacy  of  the  execution,  prove  them 
to  be  the  work  of  a  Greek  chisel.    Yet 
the  Norman  element  has  crept  in,  and 
betrays  itself  in  the  chevroned  shafts, 
Ihe  mouldings  of  some  of  the  ahaci,  and 
in  the  character  of  certain  of  the  sub- 
jects.   Nor  is  the  Saracenic  influence 
wanting  in  this  cloister ;  for  it  may  be 
Iraced  in  the  general  style  of  the  archi- 
tectuie,  and  in  the  form  and  decora- 
tions of  the  arches.    **  The  effect  of  the 
cloister  at  Monreale,  with  the  fountain 
in  one  of  its  divisions,  and  a  certain  air 
of  Eastern  elegance  and  richness  per- 
vading the  whole,  is  not  suipessed  by 
any  ot  the  examples  on  the  Continent 
of  its  own  size,  uiough  its  dimensions 
do  not  admit  of  its  competing  with  some 
of  the  larger  cloisters  of  France,  and 
especially  of  Spain.'* — Fergueson. 
Above  the  aouthem  arcade  of  the 


cloister  rise  the  ruins  of  the  DomiUory, 
showing  in  the  lower  story  a  series  of 
pointed  arches  with  flat  orders  diapered 
with  black  and  white ;  above  tliese,  a 
platband  of  the  same  work;  and  in  tho 
upper  story,  tall  lancet  panels  alter- 
nately blank  and  half-open ;  Uie  whole 
elegant  smd  rich  in  effect. 

The  Monctdery  has  a  handsome  stair- 
case of  grey  marble,  called  "Imna- 
chella."  Here  hangs  a  magnificent 
picture  by  Pietro  N&veUiy  which  is  es- 
teemed his  chef-cCcBttvre  in  oil,  though 
painted  as  early  as  1685,  or  12  years 
oefore  his  death.  It  represents  St. 
Benedict,  surrounded  by  me  heads  of 
the  other  religious  ordera  derived  from 
his  rule,  which  he  is  distributing  to 
them  under  the  symbolical  form  of 
bread.  Most  of  those  around  him  are 
like  himself  in  the  black  robes  of  his 
order,  but  3  of  the  cavaliera  on  the  rt. 
of  the  picture,  who  represent  the  mili- 
tary oroera  of  Spain,  are  in  white,  as  is 
also  St.  Bruno,  who  sits  in  the  fore- 
ground, on  the  opposite  side.  The 
figure  above  him  in  yellow  is  St.  Gre- 
gory tho  Great.  In  the  elderly  man 
in  red  to  the  rt.,  with  a  bushy  black 
beard,  tho  artist  is  said  to  have  repre- 
sented his  fother,  and  in  the  young  and 
beautiful  woman  playing  with  the 
children  in  the  foreground,  his  wife 
and  fomily;  while  in  the  cavalier 
nearest  the  tree  he  is  believed  to  have 
painted  his  own  portrait,  and  in  the 
figure  next  him  that  of  his  fiEivourite 
pupil,  Giacomo  Lo  Verde.  "All  tho 
countenances  seem  of  living  flesh,  and 
the  folds  of  the  drapery  are  arranged 
with  wonderftd  trutli  and  perfect  free- 
donL  The  robes  of  S.  Bomiialdo  (S. 
Bruno?)  are  painted  with  a  decision 
and  natm-e  that  Titian  himself  could 
not  have  surpassed;  and  the  head  of 
St.  Gregory  the  Great  is  worthy  of 
Raphael."— -Bcaxontco.  This  picture 
was  probably  painted  subsequently  to 
that  of  the  same  subject  in  the  neigh- 
bouring monastery  of  S.  Martino, 
which  it  surpasses  in  every  respect 

Opposite  this  picture  hangs  one  by 
Giuaeppe  Vdcuquez  of  Palermo  (1750- 
1827),  which  represents  William  tho 
Good,  through  a  revelation  from  tho 
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YiKin,  diflooyering  the  treasures  oon- 
oeafod  by  his  &ther,  William  the  Bad. 

It  must  be  observed  that  ladies  are 
not  admitted  within  the  convent  even 
so  &r  as  this  staircase,  much  less  to  the 
cloisters,  without  the  express  permission 
of  the  Prior,  who  alone  has  power  to 
relax  the  strictness  of  this  rule. 

In  the  spacious  corridors  of  the  con- 
vent is  an  Annunciation  by  Novdli,  in 
his  second  style,  before  he  had  studied 
at  Borne.  Here  are  also,  a  Madonna 
between  S.  Grispino  and  S.  Criapiniano, 
of  the  dose  of  the  15th  century— a 
Deatii  of  the  Virgin,  a  curious  old 
picture,  on  a  gold  groimd — an  old  copy 
of  a  Byzantine  Madonna,  on  a  bluish 
ground,  painted  in  the  14th  century — 
and  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Placido  and 
his  sister,  by  FHippo  PcHadinOt  wiih 
the  date  of  1614. 

The  Library  of  the  convent  con- 
tains no  less  than  600  curious  diplomas 
of  the  early  kings  of  Sicily,  written  in 
Greek,  Latin,  or  Arabic,  and  in  some 
cases  bilingual.  The  earliest  are  two 
of  the  year  1144,  and  one  of  1151  in 
Greek  and  Arabic,  with  the  signature 
of  King  Roger.  There  is  one  of  1162, 
of  the  time  of  William  I. — A  grant  of 
certain  privileges  to  the  church  of 
Monreale  by  P<>pc  Alexander  HI., 
dated  1174. — A  ust  of  the  vassals  of 
the  monastery  in  Greek  and  Arabic, 
1177. — A  description  of  all  the  fiefe 
dependent  on  the  monastery  in  1181, 
in  Latin  and  Arabic — ^A  confirmation 
b^  the  Emperor  Henry  YI.  of  the  pri- 
vdeges  granted  to  the  Oathedr&l  by 
Wil&m  H.,  dated  1195,  &c. 

Among  the  MSB.  in  this  Library  the 
following  are  worthy  of  notice : — Con- 
etittUiones  CluniaoensUf  or  the  rules  of 
the  order  of  St.  Benedict,  beautihilly 
written  in  black  letter  on  vellum  with 
illuminated  initials,  and  dating  be- 
fore 1176,  because  the  first  monks  of 
this  convent  bronght  it  with  them  horn 
La  Oava. — A  Fu^oto  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury, with  illummated  initials.  —  A 
Breviary  in  12mo.,  subsequent  to  1389, 
because  it  contains  the  Feast  of  the 
Visitation  instituted  in  that  year  by 
Bonifiice  IX.,  but  prior  to  1400,  for  it 
does  not  contain  the  Feast  of  the  Con- 


ception, universally  in  use  befctre  the 
dose  of  the  14th  century. — ^A  Brevicay 
in  24mo.,  of  the  same  century,  but  of 
later  date.— Anotiier  Breviary  of  tlie 
same  period,  beautifully  illuminated, 
especially  in  the  title-page  and  fronti^ 
piece.— Xfit?y,  Ist  Decade,  written  in 
1451.— iSeJWca'g  Tragedies,  witli  Ulu- 
minated  initials,  of  the  15th  century. — 
Aniiqu.iiai£8  Sienx,  of  the  same  period. 
— Dida  Alphomi  Begit^  by  Antonio  of 
Palermo.  —  Caesar,  with  illuminatod 
initials. — BoecacciOt  black  letter,  on 
paper. — Darde,  black  letter,  vellum — 
all  of  the  15th  oentuiy. 

Among  the  early  specimens  of  print- 
ing may  be  noticed : — LacUmdius^  foL, 
Bomse,  1468.— Homilies  of  Pope  St. 
Leo,  fol..  EomnB,  1470.— Xy«</  IV. 
Opera,  fol.,  Kom»,  1471.-5*.  Auauaiin^ 
fot,  Venet.,  1475.— Jdem,  4to.  I^eap., 
1477. — 8t  Jerome's  Life  and  Miractes, 
8vo.,  Messina,  1478;  in  Sicilian! — 
Psalms  of  David,  foL,  Milan,  1481. — 
Eudid,  fol.,  Venet.,  1482,  with  the 
diagrams  in  the  margin.  —  Petrarea, 
fol.,  Venet.,  1490,  &c. 

For  further  information  conceming^ 
the  Cathedral  and  Monastery  of  Mon- 
reale consult  Descrizione  dd  Tempio  e 
Monasterio  di  Monreale,  by  Giovanni 
Luigi  LeUo,  with  additions  by  Mi- 
chele  del  Giudice,  1702;  Vita  dd  Be 
Ouglidmo  IL,  by  Archbishop  Testa ;  1 
Beali  Sepdcri  dd  Duomo  di  Monreale^ 
by  Padre  Giov.  Battista  TaiaUo,  Pa- 
lermo, 1826;  Duomo  di  Monreale,  by 
the  Duke  of  Serradi&lco,  foL,  Palermo, 
1838. 

Convento  de'  Cappuceini. — On  the 
slope  of  the  hill  below  the  Cathedral 
stands  the  Capuchin  Convent,  which 
contains  an  altarpiece  of  the  Nativity 
by  MaUhew  Stammer,  an  elective  pic- 
ture, spoilt  by  the  vulgarity  dT  the 
countenances.  Beneath  the  church  is 
one  of  those  aitig^^lftr  cemeteries  of 
mummied  monks  which  please  the  Si- 
cilian taste. 

The  other  churches  of  Monreale 
have  no  interest  beyond  containing 
some  of  the  juvenile  works  of  Novdli, 
who  in  the  days  of  liis  matured  power 
painted  nothing  for  his  native  town 
but  the  great  picture  ia   the  Bene- 
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(liedne  oaniront.    In  the  church  of  San 
CiiMrenae  are  *'fioaie  fieaooes  painted 
with  nuich  roiiit,  and  in   the  aame 
ehapel    an   ou-plcture    of   the   Holy 
Family,  in  which,  although  tiie  un> 
akilfahieBs  of  yoatii  is  in  many  points 
manifest,   the   beanhr  of  the  Yiigin 
and  of  the  divine  Infant  crowned  with 
flowGZB   is  remarkable/'— -GaSo.    The 
Madonna  ddT  Itria  shows  on  its  vault 
»me  frescoes  of  Old  Testament  sub- 
jects,  painted  in  a  somewhat  bolder 
and  more  advanced  style,  though  still 
vith  inaocarades  of  drawing.    The  Ma- 
donna  ddT  Orio  also  contains   some 
early  firesooes  by  his  hand,  and  an  oU- 
paiptiag  of  the  Guardian  Angel,  **  in 
whic^  he  displays  an  evident  imitation 
of  Vandyck  in  the  handling,  in  the 
brflllancy  of  the  colouring,  and  in  the 
beanty    of  the    countenances,    which 
mijght  lead  an  unskilled  eye  to  take 
this  for  the  work  of  the  celebrated 
Fleming,  rather  than  of  Monrealese,'" — 
Gallo. 

At  Monreale  mules  or  donkeys  may 
bo  obtained  by  those  who  do  not  pre- 
fer to  use  their  legs,  to  dimb  the 
steep  mountain-path  to  the  Benedio- 
tino  convent  of  San  Martino,  3  m.  dis- 
tant. 

Delightful  as  was  the  scenery  on  the 
approach  to  Monreale,  it  appears  still 
more  glorious  on  the  descent  to  Paler- 
mo. *'What  a  scene  of  luxurious 
beauty  expands  below  I  Aloes,  their 
stems  20  ft.  high,  shoot  up  with  asto- 
niahing  vigour  from  among  the  lum^ 
of  tsxS. ;  Sie  prickly  pear  extends  its 
impenetrable  thickets ;  unmense  orange- 
groves,  dense  and  velvety,  extendmg 
for  more  than  a  mile  in  one  unbroken 
mass^  oonwletely  oover  the  bed  of  the 
valley.  Here  and  there  a  white  house 
peeps  up  among  the  thick  foliage ;  and 
lofty  mountains,  rugged  and  brown,  and 
of  abrupt  formation,  shelter  that  in- 
toxicating luxury  of  verdure  peculiar 
to  the  most  favoured  spots  in  the  south. 
Through  this  the  road,  adorned  with 
fountains  and  vases,  descends  bv  rapid 
traverses  towards  Palermo,  which  basks 
in  sunshine  upon  the  margin  of  the 
Mediterranean.  What  is  wanting  to 
Bucha  scene  as  this?    To  a  southern 


eye,  probably  nothing;  to  an  English, 
the  want  of  meadows  and  pastures,  and 
that  rustic  neatness  that  spreads  such 
a  charm  over  the  fitoe  of  a  country, 
even  when  devoid  of  any  striking 
tural  features."— SatiJetf. 


EXCUBSION  TO  S.  BiABTIKO. 

It  is  usual  to  include  Monreale  and 
the  Convent  of  B.  Martino  in  one  ex- 
cursion, and  most  people  take  Mon- 
reale first,  and  procnro  donkeys  there 
to  carry  them  to  S.  Martino  and  back, 
or  they  send  their  carriage  round  to 
meet  them  at  S.  Martino  and  return 
to  Palermo  by  BoocadifiUco.  '  Thia 
plan  must  be  pursued  by  invalids; 
but  we  advise  tliose  who  would  tho- 
roughly emoy  the  mountain  ramble 
to  roverse  the  proceeding,  and  take  S. 
Martino  first.  By  this  course  the  fine 
scenery  lies  before  you  all  ihe  way; 
whereas,  on  the  ascent  from  Monreale, 
you  turn  your  back  on  the  mag^nifi- 
cent  plain  of  Palermo,  and  on  the 
descent  to  Boccadi&lco  you  have 
little  beauty  in  view  until  you  emerge 
from  the  ravine.  Moreover,  the  aa> 
cent  is  much  easier,  and  as  you  can 
drive  to  the  very  gates  of  the  con- 
vent, 7  m.  from  Palermo,  you  avoid 
much  ffitigue,  and  descend  to  Mion- 
reale  on  foot,  with  less  weariness  and 
more  safety  tlian  on  the  back  of  mule 
or  donkey. 

We  mil  describe  the  approach  to 
the  convent  by  both  roads.  Fint, 
from  Monreale,  the  path,  which  ia 
stony  and  steep,  climbs  the  bare 
craggy  side  of  Monte  Gaputo,  over-, 
hangiog  the  rich  vale  c^  the  Oreto. 
At  the  distance  of  somewhat  more 
than  a  mile  the  shoulder  of  the  moun- 
tain is  reached,  and- the  path  enters  a 
gap  at  its  back  and  turns  northward^ 
when  the  yellow  pile  of  the  convent 
comes  into  view  at  nearly  2  milea' 
distance,  sunk  in  a  lonely  hollow 
amid  wild  and  rocky  mountains. 
Here,  high  on  the  ridge  to  the  rt 
cresting  the  bare  summit  of  Moote 
Gaputo,  stands  an  ancient  castellated 
buuding,  now  utterly  deserted,  called 
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U  CaMlaeeiOt  or  tlie  CasteUo  di  8. 
Benedetto,  which  hears  at  once  the 
appearance  of  a  fortrcfls,  a  watch- 
tower,  and  a  monastery.  It  is  a  large 
ohlong  pile  of  perfectly  plain  con- 
struction, with  lofty  and  massive  walls, 
strengthened  hv  square  towers;  and 
within  the  castle-yard  stand  the  ruins 
of  a  Christian  church,  and  of  the 
abodes  of  priests  or  monks,  all  of 
Pointed  architecture.  Tradition  marks 
it  as  a  Saracenic  or  Norman  fortress, 
converted  by  William  II.  into  a  monas- 
tery. It  was  used  again  as  a  fortress 
in  the  civil  feuds  of  the  14th  century, 
and  greatly  injured  in  a  siege  it  sus- 
tained from  the  partisans  of  the  Chi- 
aramonte  fomilv.  Its  possession  was 
subsequently  disputed  by  the  monks 
of  the  two  Benedictine  convents  of 
Monreale  and  S.  Martino,  between 
whom  it  became  the  source  of  fre- 
quent brawls.  This  height,  which  is 
devated  2513  ft.  above  the  sea^  com- 
mands one  of  the  most  magnificent 
views  in  Sicily,  over  the  city,  bay,  and 
plain  of  Palermo,  with  its  grand  girdle 
of  mountains. 

After  crossing  the  ridge  you  de- 
scend towards  the  convent,  which 
raises  its  long  front  and  taU  cupola 
amid  groves  of  magnificent  stone- 
pines,  and  above  slopes  of  olives  and 
almonds ;  yet,  hemmed  in  by  wild  and 
desolate  p€»ks,  **  it  is  as  completely  shut 
out  from  the  world,  at  the  distance  of 
a  few  miles  from  Palermo,  as  if  it  stood 
in  an  Egyptian  wilderness." 

The  other  road  to  S.  Martino  ftom 
Palermo  lies  through  the  gorge  of 
Boocadifidco.  To  reach  tliis  there  is 
a  direct  road  across  the  plain,  fix>m 
the  Porta  Nuova,  passing  the  Capu- 
chin Convent  ana  the  hamlet  of 
AltaieUo  di  Baida.  But  as  tills  is  apt 
to  be  heavy  after  rains,  coachmen 
generally  prefer  to  keep  the  road  to 
Monreale  as  far  as  the  gates  ctf  the 
royal  park,  and  then  across  this  to  the 
village  of  BoooadifiBdco.  The  park 
stretches  along  the  base  of  Monte 
Caputo,  and  with  its  luxuriant  cul- 
tivation, intersected  by  avenues  of 
walnuts  and  hedges  of  roses,  offers  a 
xlelightlbl  variation  on  the  wall-pent 


drives  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tlie 
capital  The  palace  is  now  converted 
into  a  beirack. 

Boecadifaleo  is  a  picturesque  village, 
3  m.  from  Palermo,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
gorge,  where  a  torrent  has  forood   a 
way  between  steep  clifis  hung  witli 
wild  flowers.      The  road  enters  ihin 
gorge,  and  mounts  a  series  of  rocky 
ledges,   from  which   it  has  receivcxl 
the  name  of  La  Scala,  or  "  the  liad- 
der,"  a  term  also  conunonly  attached 
to  the  convent.     The  top  of  the  as- 
cent  commands  a  beautifid  view   of 
Palermo.     The  road  then  traverses  a 
valley  rich    in   olives    and   almonds, 
com,  sumach,  and  cactus,  which  sepa- 
rates the  huge  bare  mass  of  Monte 
Cucdo  from  tlie  castle-crowned  height 
of  Monte  Caputo ;  when  about  midway 
up  the  hollow,  the  broad  fii^ade  of  B. 
Martino  suddenly  rises  before  you,  like 
some  palace  of  romance. 

The  MoNASTEBY  OF  S.  Mabtino 
stands  at  the  height  of  ,1740  ft  above 
the  sea,  or  halfway  up  the  slope  of 
Monte  Cuccio.  It  occupies  the  site  of 
an  ancient  church  of  S.  Martin,  which 
claimed  to  have  been  founded  by 
Gregoiy  the  Great  (590-604),  and 
which  was  granted  by  Williajn  the 
Good  in  1182  to  lus  cathedral  of  Mon- 
reale, whose  archbishop  soon  after 
established  a  colony  of  Benedictine 
monks  on  the  spot.  Of  the  old  churrh 
and  monastery  not  a  vestige  remains ; 
the  present  buildings  having  been 
erected  by  Ignazio  Marahitti  in  the 
last  oenturv.  It  is  an  edifice  of  3 
stories,  and  from  its  very  size  has  an 
air  of  majestv,  though  without  much 
architectural  beauty. 

The  entrance  tp  the  monastery  is 
by  a  superb  hall,  wortliy  of  a  royal 
palace,  supported  by  24  columns  of 
grc^  and  r^  marble,  and  with  walls 
and  vaults  adorned  with  arabesques. 
Here  stands  a  marble  group  of  St. 
Martin  on  horseback,  shanng  his 
cloak  with  the  beggar,  reputed  the 
best  work  c^  Ignazio  Marahiiti^  and 
no  great  things  after  all.  The  rider 
wants  expression  and  spirit,  the  horse 
is  heavy  and  clumsy,  and  the  action  of 
cutting  the  mantle  imposBiblc.     The 
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beggar,  however,  who  miis  by  tho  side 
of  the  saixit;  and  holds  one  end  of 
the  cjoak,  is  well  conceived,  simple, 
and  spirited.  The  magnificent  stair- 
ease,  whose  balustrades  are  of  beantifhl 
pnnde  marble,  and  whose  ceilings  and 
vBUs  are  covered  with  Baphaelesque 
adnnixkents,  leads  to  a  spacious  lobby 
whidi  oonomands  a  wild  but  striking 
view  over  bare  heights  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, with  the  .£olian  Isles  on 
tile  horizon,  and  the  Casino  Belmoute 
viifible  on  the  shore.  Here 
a  bust  of  Pius  YII.,  commenced 
by  Ckmova,  but  abandoned  by  him  on 
diaoovering  a  flaw  in  the  marble,  and 
finished  by  Pennino  in  1817.  Hence 
yoa  enter  the  long  corridors  with  the 
apartments  of  the  monks  on  either 
luLtid;  and  though  each  of  tlieni  has 
two  comfortable  rooms,  yet  the  build- 
ing is  a  world  too  wide  for  the  frater- 
nity, which  has  shrunk  to  the  number 
«C  14  monks,  and  16  lay  brothers 
attached  to  their  service.  The  monks 
are  ci  noble  fimulies,  as  in  all  Bene- 
dictine communities. 

The  Church  is  at  the  back  of  the 
monastery,  and  on  a  level  with  the 
2nd  story.  It  is  not  remarkable  for 
its  siffi,  architecture,  or  decorations; 
hut  it  boasts  of  an  organ  of  great 
pow^  and  rich  tone.  The  services 
here  are  conducted  with  a  magnifi- 
cence befitting  a  community  which 
daims  to  be  the  wealthiest  in  all 
Sicily. 

In  the  4th  chapel  to  rt.  is  an  altar- 
piece  of  St  John  the  Baptist  preaching 
in  the  wilderness,  bv  FUipjH)  Paladino,  a 
plctnze  of  considerable  merit ;  the  fig^ures 
are  painted  in  a  bold  and  broad  style, 
but  yriih  no  beauty  of  countenances,  and 
the  artist  seems  putposely  to  have  con- 
cealed those  ^ices  which  would  have 
added  most  interest  to  the  composition. 
It  is  much  lauded  by  some  critics.  **  If 
Paladino  painted  this,  and  not  Oara* 
vaggio,  he  is  certainly  a  painter  of  great 
power,  and  worthy  to  enter  the  lists 
with  the  first  masters  for  truth  of  ex- 
pression, variety  of  character,  correct- 
ness of  drawing,  and  richness  of  colour- 
ing/'— Reasonico. 

The  rt.  transept  contains  a  large  pic- 


tiire,  by  Monrealege^  of  a  subject  similar 
to  that  in  the  Benedictine  convent  of 
his  native  town,  but  differently  treated. 
S.  Benedict  is  surrounded  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  orders,  religious 
and  military,  that  followed  his  rule,  the 
ecclesiastics  to  the  1.,  the  knights  to  the 
rt.  Pointing  with  one  hand  to  the  book 
of  his  order,  he  delivers  with  the  other 
iiie  sword  of  knighthood  to  King  Sancho 
III.  of  Gastille,  who  receives  it  on 
bended  knee.  The  ecclesiastics  in  this 
scene  are  merely  spectators ;  the  knights 
are  all  assisting  at  the  investiture ;  the 
latter  are  in  white,  the  former  in  black 
robes ;  and  the  skill  with  yrhich,  by  a 
judicious  management  of  the  light  and 
arrangement  of  the  colours,  these  incon- 
gruous hues  are  harmonized,  is  worthy 
of  admiration.  The  work  is  also  re- 
markable for  the  varied  character  of  the 
heads,  all  true  to  nature,  yet  all  cUf- 
ferent,  for  the  beauty  of  the  attitudes 
and  drapery,  and  for  the  harmonious 
contrast  of  lines.  The  upper  part  of 
the  picture,  however,  whidi  is  filled 
with  the  Trinity  and  heavenly  host,  is 
not  in  harmony  with  the  lower,  and  the 
figure  of  the  Saviour  is  wanting  iu 
dignity  and  faulty  in  design.  **The 
heads  of  the  monks  and  Imights  are 
most  life-like  and  speaking,  so  that 
Titian  himself  could  not  have  done 
them  better.  The  composition,  grand- 
iose with  its  vast  background  of  archi- 
tecture, august  with  the  &oes  of  mature 
manhood  and  venerable  old  age,  mas- 
terly with  its  well-distributed  group, 
solemn  with  the  glory  of  tlie  Trinity 
and  many  angels  in  the  heavens,  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired  even  in  the  details 
and  accessories.'* — Eezzonico.  The  date 
of  1635  is  legible  on  the  canvas.  Owing 
to  the  gloominess  of  the  church  and  its 
unfibvourable  position,  this  fine  painting 
is  not  easily  viewed  to  advantage ;  at 
mid-day  or  soon  after  it  is  seen  to  most 
efiect. 

The  2nd  chapel  to  1.  has  a  picture  of 
S.  Domenico  di  Silos,  a  SpanLah  monk 
of  the  11th  century,  who  is  represented 
blessing  some  peasants  kneeling  around 
hioL  It  is  attributed,  but  very  ques- 
tionably, to  Rihera,  The  choir  has  seats 
of  walnut- wood,  in  the  oinqueeento  style, 
of  beautiful  workmanship.  Above  these 
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B  CaMlaceio,  car  the  CasteUo  di  8. 
Benedetto,  which  bears  at  once  the 
appearance  of  a  fortress,  a  watch- 
tower,  and  a  monastery.  It  is  a  large 
oblong  pile  of  perfectly  plain  con- 
struction, with  lony  and  massive  walls, 
strengthened  by  square  towers;  and 
within  the  castle-yard  stand  the  ruins 
of  a  Christian  church,  and  of  the 
abodes  of  priests  or  monks,  all  of 
Pointed  architecture.  Tradition  marks 
it  as  a  Saracenic  or  Norman  fortress, 
converted  by  William  II.  into  a  monas- 
tery. It  was  used  again  as  a  fortress 
in  the  civil  feuds  of  the  I4th  century, 
and  greatly  injured  in  a  siege  it  sus- 
tained from  the  partisans  of  the  Chi- 
aramonte  feunily.  Its  possession  was 
subsequently  disputed  by  tiie  monks 
of  the  two  Benedictine  convents  of 
Monreale  and  S.  Martino,  between 
whom  it  became  the  source  of  fre- 
quent brawls.  This  height,  whidi  is 
elevated  2513  ft.  above  the  sea^  com- 
mands one  of  the  most  magnificent 
views  in  Sicily,  over  the  city,  bay,  and 
plain  of  Palermo,  with  its  grand  girdle 
of  mountains. 

After  crossing  the  ridge  yon  de- 
scend towards  the  convent,  whidi 
raises  its  long  front  and  tall  cupola 
amid  groves  of  magnificent  stone- 
X^ines,  and  above  slopes  of  olives  and 
almonds ;  yet,  hemmed  in  by  wild  and 
desolate  peaks,  **  it  is  as  completely  shut 
out  from  the  world,  at  the  distance  of 
a  few  miles  from  Palermo,  as  if  it  stood 
in  an  Egyptian  wilderness." 

The  other  road  to  S.  Martino  frtnn 
Palermo  lies  through  the  gorge  of 
Boocadi&lco.  To  reach  this  there  is 
a  direct  road  across  the  plain,  from 
the  Porta  Nuovn^  passing  the  Capu- 
chin Convent  and  the  hamlet  of 
Altarello  di  Baida.  But  as  this  is  apt 
to  be  heavy  after  rains,  coachmen 
generally  prefer  to  keep  the  road  to 
Monreale  as  £bu:  as  the  gates  of  the 
royal  park,  and  then  across  this  to  the 
village  of  Boocadifialoo.  The  park 
stretches  along  the  base  of  Monte 
Oaputo,  and  with  its  luxuriant  cul- 
tivation, intersected  by  avenues  of 
walnuts  and  hedges  of  roses,  offers  a 
xlelightfiU  variation  on  the  wall-pent 


drives  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tJic 
capital  The  palace  is  now  converted 
into  a  barrack. 

Boecadifaleo  is  a  picturesque  village, 
3  m.  from  Palermo,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
gorge,  where  a  torrent  has  forced    & 
way  between  steep  cliffs  hung  with 
wild  flowers.      The  road  enters  ihin 
goi^ge,  and  mounts  a  series  of  rocky 
ledges,  from  which   it  has  receivecl 
the  name  of  La  Scala,  or  "the  lad- 
der," a  term  also  commonly  attached 
to  the  convent.     The  top  of  the  as- 
cent  commands  a  beautifrd  view   of 
Palermo.     The  road  then  traverses  a 
valley  rich    in   olives   and   ahnondjs, 
com,  sumach,  and  cactus,  which  sepa- 
rates the  huge  bare  maaa  of  Monte 
Cuccio  from  tlie  castle-crowned  height 
of  Monte  Caputo ;  when  about  midway 
up  the  hollow,  the  broad  fil^ade  of  8. 
Martino  suddenly  rises  before  you,  li£^ 
some  palace  of  romance. 

The   MoNASTEBY    OF  S.  Mabtino 
stands  at  the  height  of  1740  ft.  above 
the  sea,  or  halfway  up  the  slope  of 
Monte  Cuccio.    It  occupies  the  site  of 
an  ancient  church  of  S.  Martin,  which 
claimed   to   have    been    founded    by 
Gregory   the    Great    (590-604),   and 
which  was  granted   by  William  the 
Good  in  1182  to  his  cathedral  of  Mon- 
reale,   whose    archbishop    soon    after 
established  a  colony   of  Benedictine 
monks  on  the  spot.    Of  the  old  church 
and  monastery  not  a  vestige  remains ; 
the   present    buildings    having   been 
erected  by  Ignazio  Marabitti  in  the 
last  century.      It  is  an   edifice  of  3 
stories,  and  from  its  very  size  has  an 
air  of  majestv,  though  without  much 
architectural  oeauty. 

The  entrance  tP  the  monasteiy  is 
by  a  superb  hall,  worthy  of  a  royal 
palace,  supported  by  24  columns  of 
grey  and  red  marble,  and  with  walls 
and  vaults  adorned  with  arabesques. 
Here  stands  a  marble  group  of  St. 
Martin  on  horseback,  shanng  his 
doak  with  the  beggar,  reputed  the 
best  work  of  Ignazio  Marahittiy  and 
no  great  things  aft;er  all.  The  rider 
wants  expression  and  spirit,  the  horse 
is  heavy  and  dumsy,  and  the  action  of 
cutting  the  mantle  impossible.     The 
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l>eggar,  bo^irever,  who  ruiw  by  the  side 
rf  the    aaint,  and   holds  one  end  of 
the  <^loak,    is  well  conceived,  simple, 
ud  BpiritecL     The  magnificent  stairs 
case;  whoee  bcJnstrades  are  of  beautifiil 
ponale  marble,  and  whose  ceilings  and 
waJJs  are    ooyered  with  Baphaalesqne 
sdmnmenta,  leads  to  a  spacious  lobby 
vhidi  csommands  a  wild  but  striking 
T^w  over  bare  heights  to  the  Medi- 
terraiM^ckn,  with  the  .£olian  Isles  on 
the  hcaizcm,  and  the  Casino  Belmonte 
aloDe     vinible   on   the   shore.      Here 
fllaiida  &  bust  of  Pius  YII.,  ccmmienced 
by  Cavtovo.  but  abandoned  by  him  on 
diaoorering  a  flaw  in  the  marble,  and 
finisl&ed  by  Pennino  in  1817.    Hence 
yoa  enter  the  long  corridors  witli  the 
apRTtments  of  the  monks   on   either 
bouid  ;   and  though  each  of  them  has 
two  comfortable  rooms,  yet  the  build- 
mg  ia  a  world  too  wide  for  the  frater- 
mty,  which  has  shrunk  to  the  number 
cC    14    monks,  and    16    lay  brothers 
attached  to  their  service.    The  monks 
are  of  noble  fiamilies^  as  in  all  Bene- 
dictine communities. 

The  Church  is  at  the  back  of  the 
monastery,  and  on  a  level  witli  the 
2nd  story.  It  is  not  remarkable  for 
its  size,  architecture,  or  decorations; 
bat  it  boasts  of  an  organ  of  great 
power  and  rich  tone.  The  services 
nere  arc  conducted  with  a  magnifi- 
cence befitting  a  community  which 
claims  to  be  the  wealthiest  in  all 
Sicily. 

In  the  4th  chapel  to  rt.  is  an  altar- 
pieoe  of  St  John  the  Baptist  preaching 
in  the  wildemess,  bv  FUipjH)  Paladino,  a 
pictixre  of  considerable  merit ;  the  figures 
are  painted  in  a  bold  and  broad  style, 
but  with  no  beauty  of  countenances,  and 
the  artist  seems  purposely  to  have  con- 
cealed those  feces  which  would  have 
added  most  interest  to  the  composition. 
It  is  much  lauded  by  some  critics.  **  If 
Paladino  painted  this,  and  not  Cara- 
vaggio,  he  is  certainly  a  painter  of  great 
power,  and  worthy  to  enter  the  lists 
with  the  first  masters  for  truth  of  ex- 
pression, variety  of  character,  correct- 
ness of  drawing,  and  richness  of  colour- 
ing/*— Beaxmico. 
The  ri.  transept  contains  a  large  pic- 


ture, by  Monrealete^of  tk  subject  similar 
to  that  in  the  Benedictine  convent  of 
his  native  town,  but  differently  treated. 
S.  Benedict  is  surrounded  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  orders,  religious 
and  military,  that  followed  his  rulo,  the 
ecclesiastics  to  the  1.,  the  knights  to  the 
rt.  Pointing  with  one  hand  to  the  book 
of  his  order,  he  delivers  with  the  other 
the  sword  of  knighthood  to  King  Sancho 
III.  of  Gastille,  who  receives  it  on 
bended  knee.  The  ecclesiastics  in  this 
scene  are  merely  spectators ;  the  knights 
are  all  assistmg  at  the  investiture ;  the 
latter  are  in  white,  the  former  in  black 
robes ;  and  the  skill  with  'jv'hich,  by  a 
judicious  management  of  the  light  and 
arrangement  of  the  oolours^  these  incon- 
gruous hues  are  harmonized,  is  worthy 
of  admiration.  The  work  is  also  re- 
markable for  the  varied  character  of  the 
heads,  all  true  to  nature,  yet  all  dif- 
ferent, for  the  beauty  of  the  attitudes 
and  drapery,  and  for  the  harmonious 
contrast  of  lines.  The  upper  part  of 
the  picture,  however,  whim  is  filled 
with  the  Trinity  and  heavenly  host,  is 
not  in  harmony  with  the  lower,  and  tho 
figure  of  the  Saviour  is  wanting  iu 
dignity  and  faulty  in  design.  **Thc 
h^ids  of  the  monks  and  knights  are 
most  life-like  and  sneaking,  so  that 
Titian  himself  coula  not  have  done 
them  better.  The  composition,  grand- 
iose with  its  vast  background  of  archi- 
tecture, august  with  the  &ces  of  mature 
manhood  and  venerable  old  age,  mas- 
terly with  its  well-distributed  groups, 
solemn  with  the  glory  of  the  Trinity 
and  many  angels  in  the  heavens,  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired  even  in  the  details 
and  accessories.*' — Bezzonieo,  The  date 
of  1635  is  legible  on  the  canvas.  Owing 
to  the  gloominess  of  the  church  and  its 
un&vourable  position,  this  fine  painting 
is  not  easily  viewed  to  advantage ;  at 
mid-day  or  soon  after  it  is  seen  to  most 
efiect. 

The  2nd  chapel  to  1.  has  a  picture  of 
8.  Domenico  di  Silos,  a  Spanish  monk 
cf  the  11th  century,  who  is  represented 
blessing  some  peasants  kneeling  around 
him.  It  is  attributed,  but  very  ques- 
tionably, to  Rihera,  The  choir  lias  seats 
(^walnut- wood,  in  the  einqneeento  style, 
of  beautiful  workmanship.  Above  these 
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n  CagUHaeeiOt  or  the  CasleUo  di  8. 
Benedetto,  which  bears  at  onoe  the 
appearance  of  a  fortrefls,  a  vmtch- 
tower,  and  a  monastery.  It  is  a  large 
oblong  pile  of  perfectly  plain  con- 
Btmction,  with  lofty  and  massive  walls, 
strengthened  by  square  towers;  and 
within  the  castle-yard  stand  the  ruins 
of  a  Christian  church,  and  of  the 
abodes  of  priests  or  monks,  all  of 
Pointed  architecture.  Tradition  marks 
it  as  a  Saracenic  or  Norman  fortress, 
converted  by  William  II.  into  a  monas- 
tery. It  was  used  again  as  a  fortress 
in  the  civil  feuds  of  the  14th  century, 
and  greatly  injured  in  a  siege  it  sus- 
tained from  the  partisans  of  the  Chi- 
aramonte  fomily.  Its  possession  was 
subsequently  dfispnted  by  the  monks 
of  the  two  Benedictine  convents  of 
Monreale  and  S.  Martino,  between 
whom  it  became  the  source  of  fre- 
quent brawls.  This  height,  which  is 
devated  2513  ft.  above  the  sea^  com- 
mands one  of  the  most  magnificent 
views  in  Sicily,  over  the  city,  bay,  and 
plain  of  Palermo,  with  its  grand  girdle 
of  mountains. 

After  crossing  the  ridge  you  de- 
scend towards  the  convent,  which 
raises  its  long  front  and  taU  cupola 
amid  groves  of  magnificent  stone- 
pines,  and  above  slopes  of  olives  and 
almonds ;  yet,  hemmed  in  by  wild  and 
desolate  peaks,  **  it  is  as  completely  shut 
out  from  the  world,  at  the  distance  of 
a  few  miles  from  Psdermo,  as  if  it  stood 
in  an  Egyptian  wilderness." 

The  other  road  to  8.  Martino  from 
Palermo  lies  through  the  gorge  of 
Boocadifidco.  To  reach  this  there  is 
a  direct  road  across  the  plain,  from 
the  Porta  Nuova,  passing  the  Capu- 
chin Convent  and  the  hamlet  of 
Altarello  di  Baida.  But  as  this  is  apt 
to  be  heavy  after  rains,  coachmen 
generally  prefer  to  keep  the  road  to 
Monreale  as  frtr  as  the  gates  of  the 
roval  park,  and  then  across  this  to  the 
village  of  BoooadifigJco.  The  park 
stretches  along  the  base  of  Monte 
Caputo,  and  with  its  luxuriant  cul- 
tivation, intersected  by  avenues  of 
walnuts  and  hedges  of  roses,  offers  a 
'delightfiU  variation  on  the  waU-pent 


drives  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tlio 
capitaL  The  palace  is  now  converted 
into  a  barrack. 

Boccadifaleo  is  a  picturesque  village, 
3  m.  from  Palermo,  at  the  month  of  a 
gorge,  where  a  torrent  has  foiood   a 
way  between  steep  diffs  hung  witli 
wild  flowers.      The  road  enters   thht 
gorge,  and  mounts  a  series  of  rocky 
ledges,  from  which  it  has  received 
the  name  of  La  Scala,  or  "the  Lad- 
der," a  term  also  commonly  attached 
to  the  convent.     The  top  of  the  ac- 
cent  commands  a  beautiful  view   of 
Palermo.     The  road  then  traverses  a 
valley  rich    in    olives    and   almonds, 
com,  sumach,  and  cactus,  which  sepa- 
rates the  huge  bare  mass  of  Monte 
Cucdo  from  tlie  castle-crowned  height 
of  Monte  Caputo ;  when  about  midway 
up  the  hollow,  the  broad  fil^ade  of  B. 
Martino  suddenly  rises  before  you,  like 
some  palace  of  romance. 

The  MoNASTEBT  OF  S.  Mabtino 
stands  at  the  height  of  1740  ft.  above 
the  sea,  or  halfway  up  the  slope  of 
Monte  Cucdo.  It  occupies  the  site  of 
an  ancient  church  of  S.  Martin,  which 
claimed  to  have  been  founded  by 
Gregory  the  Great  (590-604),  and 
which  was  granted  by  Wilh'am  the 
Good  in  1182  to  his  cathedral  of  Mon- 
reale, whose  archbishop  socm  after 
established  a  colony  of  Benedictine 
mcmks  on  the  spot.  'Of  the  old  church 
and  monastery  not  a  vestige  remains ; 
the  present  buildings  having  been 
erected  by  Ignazio  MarabitU  in  the 
last  century.  It  is  an  edifice  of  3 
stories,  and  from  its  very  size  has  an 
air  of  majestv,  though  without  much 
architectural  beauty. 

The  entrance  tp  the  monasteiy  is 
by  a  superb  hall,  worthy  of  a  royal 
palace,  supported  by  24  columns  of 
grey  and  red  marble,  and  with  walls 
and  vaults  adorned  with  aretbesques. 
Here  stands  a  marble  group  of  St. 
Martin  on  horseback,  ahanng  his 
doak  with  the  beggar,  reputed  the 
best  work  of  Igncuio  Marahittiy  and 
no  great  things  after  all.  The  rider 
wants  expression  and  spirit,  the  horse 
is  heavy  and  dumsy,  and  the  action  of 
cutting  tho  mantle  impossible.     The 
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p,  however,  who  runs  by  tho  siile 
<€  the  fiaint,  and  holds  one  end  of 
th&  doak,  ia  well  conceived,  suuple, 
and  spirited.  The  magnificent  stair- 
case, whose  balnstiades  are  of  beautiful 
porple  majrble,  and  whose  oeiUngs  and 
vbIIs  are  covered  with  Raphaelesque 
adnnunents,  leads  to  a  spacious  looby 
which  commands  a  wild  but  striking 
view  over  baie  heights  to  the  Medi- 
tenanean*  with  the  JSolian  Isles  on 
tiie  horizon,  and  the  Casino  Belraonte 
viidble  on  the  shore.  Here 
a  bust  of  Piua  YII.,  commenced 
by  Ckmowu  but  abandoned  by  him  on 
disoovering  a  flaw  in  the  marble,  and 
finished  by  Pennino  in  1817.  Henoe 
yoa  aat^"  the  long  corridors  with  the 
Apfutments  of  the  monks  ou  either 
lutnd;  and  though  eadi  of  them  has 
two  comfortable  rooms,  yet  the  build- 
ing is  a  world  too  wide  for  the  frater- 
nity, which  has  shrunk  to  the  number 
of  14  monks,  and  16  lay  brothers 
attached  to  their  service.  The  monks 
fBTO  of  noble  iamilie8»  as  in  all  Bene- 
dictine cammimities. 

The  Church  is  at  the  back  of  the 
monastery,  and  on  a  level  with  the 
2nd  story.  It  is  not  remarkable  for 
its  size,  architecture,  or  decorations; 
bat  it  boasts  of  an  organ  of  great 
power  and  rich  tone.  The  services 
here  are  conducted  with  a  magnifi- 
oenoe  befitting  a  community  which 
daims  to  be  the  wealthiest  in  all 
Sicily. 

In  the  4th  chapel  to  rt.  is  an  altar- 
piece  of  SI  John  the  Baptist  preaching 
in  the  wildemeas,  hyFUip]^  PaladinOyB, 
pictuze  of  considerable  merit ;  the  figures 
aie  painted  in  a  bold  and  broad  style, 
but  with  no  beauty  of  countenances,  and 
the  artist  seems  purposely  to  have  con- 
cealed those  &ce8  which  would  have 
added  most  interest  to  the  composition. 
It  is  much  lauded  by  some  critics.  **  If 
Paladino  painted  this,  and  not  Cara- 
vaggio,  he  is  certainly  a  painter  of  great 
power,  and  worthy  to  enter  the  lists 
with  the  first  masters  for  truth  of  ex- 
pression, variety  of  character,  correct- 
ness of  drawing,  and  richness  of  colour- 
ing."— Retzonico. 

The  rt.  tmiBept  contains  a  large  pic- 


ture, by  Monrealeset  of  a  subject  similar 
to  that  in  the  Benedictine  convent  of 
his  native  town,  but  differently  treated. 
S.  Benedict  is  surrounded  by  uxe  rcprcv 
sentati  ves  of  the  various  orders,  religious 
and  military,  that  followed  his  rule,  the 
ecclesiastics  to  the  1.,  the  knights  to  the 
rt.  Pointing  with  one  hand  to  the  book 
of  his  order,  he  delivers  with  the  other 
the  sword  of  knighthood  to  King  Sancho 
IIL  of  Gastille,  who  receives  it  on 
bended  knee.  The  ecclesiastics  in  this 
scene  are  merely  spectators ;  the  knights 
are  all  assisting  at  the  investiture ;  the 
latter  are  in  white,  the  former  in  black 
robes ;  and  the  skiU  with  'jvhich,  by  a 
judicious  management  of  the  light  and 
arrangement  of  Ihe  colours,  these  incon- 
gruous hues  are  harmonized,  is  worthy 
of  admiration.  The  work  is  also  re- 
markable for  the  varied  character  of  tho 
heads,  all  true  to  nature,  yet  all  dif- 
ferent, for  the  beauty  of  tbe  attitudes 
and  drapery,  and  for  the  harmonious 
contrast  of  lines.  The  upper  part  of 
the  picture,  however,  whidi  is  filled 
with  the  IVinity  and  heavenly  host,  is 
not  in  harmony  with  the  lower,  and  the 
figure  of  the  Saviour  is  wanting  iu 
dignity  and  fitulty  in  design.  **The 
heads  of  the  monks  and  Imights  are 
most  life-like  and  speaking,  so  that 
Titian  himself  could  not  have  done 
them  better.  Tlie  composition,  grand- 
iose with  its  vast  background  of  archi- 
tecture, august  with  the  &oe8  of  mature 
manhood  and  venerable  old  age,  mas- 
terly with  its  well-distributed  groups, 
solemn  with  the  glory  of  the  Trinity 
and  many  angels  in  the  heavens,  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired  even  in  the  details 
and  accessories.'* — Rezzonico.  The  date 
of  1635  is  legible  on  the  canvas.  Owing 
to  the  gloominess  of  the  church  and  its 
un&vourable  position,  this  fine  painting 
is  not  easily  viewed  to  advantage  ,*  at 
mid-day  or  soon  after  it  is  seen  to  most 
effect. 

The  2nd  chapel  to  1.  has  a  picture  of 
S.  Domenico  di  Silos,  a  Spamiah  monk 
of  the  11th  century,  who  is  represented 
blessing  some  peasants  kneeling  around 
him.  It  is  attributed,  but  very  ques- 
tionably, to  Ribera.  The  choir  has  seats 
of  walnut-wood,  in  the  cinquecenio  style, 
of  beautiful  workmanship.  Above  these 
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aie  6  piotiues  by  Paolo  di  MaUeu  of 
Naples,  the  best  pupil  of  Lnca  Giordano. 
On  the  rt.  are  St.  Martin  dividing  bis 
cloak;  Theodobert  king  of  the  Gauls 
assisting  Mauro^  the  pupil  of  St  Bene- 
dict, to  found  a  monastery;  and  St. 
Benedict  reoeiying  his  pupils  Mauro  and 
Pladdo  fiom  their  parents.  On  the 
opposite  wall  are  St.  Gregory  feeding 
the  poor,  among  whom  Glmst  appears 
ns  a  pilgrim;  the  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Pladdo  and  his  sister  Flayia ;  and  St. 
Benedict  convincing  Totila  king  of  the 
Goths. 

The  hdy-water  basin  at  the  door  of 
the  sacristy  bears  a  small  group  of  St. 
Martin  ana  the  beggar,  with  the  date  of 
1396.  The  saciis^  is  rich  in  vestments 
of  extraoardinaiy  splendour;  not  the  least 
gorgeous  being  one,  presented  some  4 
centuries  since,  by  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  to 
a  monk  of  the  convent  who  was  sent 
thither  on  an  embassy.  The  pyx  is  of 
pure  gold  studded  with  jewels.  Here 
is  an  exquisite  Madoxma  by  Annibale 
Garaaci,  The  Child  is  asleep  in  his 
mother's  arms,  who  regards  him  with 
intense  tenderness,  as  she  presses  him 
to  her  bosom.  Her  fiM»  is  soft,  pure, 
and  beautiful— a  worthy  conception  of 
theYirgin-Mother;  and  in  the  Saviour 
sleeping  infeincy  is  admirably  repre- 
sented. 

There  is  a  cryvi  beneath  the  church, 
and  a  cemetery  uke  that  at  the  Capu- 
chin convent,  where  the  dead  monks 
are  preserved  as  a  **  memento  mo4  "  to 
the  living. 

'V^th  the  church  and  sacristy  ladies 
must  rest  content,  as  they  are  not  eJ- 
lowed  to  enter  the  convent,  where  there 
is  much  food  for  the  curiosity  of  their 
lords. 

The  Apartmei^  of  the  Abbot  contain 
a  choice  collection  of  pictures.  In  the 
First  Boom  is  a  porteait  of  Vandyck, 
attributed  to  his  own  hand;  another, 
said  to  be  of  NoveUi,  by  himself  when 
ayoungman;  athird,oi  Ignazio  Mara- 
bitti,  &e  architect  of  the  convent,  by 
Criuseppe  Velasquez ;  and  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  by  Jacovo  Bassano. 
^  The  SeoomBoom  contains  a  Depo- 
sition ascribed  to  Yandyck — a  picture 
excellently  composed  and  full  of  ex- 
pression, but  its  authenticity  may  be 


called  in  question*  although  it  is  un- 
doubtedly of  the  Flemish  school  f — «t 
small  landscape  by  Le  Brun; — and  a 
curious   picture,   called  "S.   Giaoozno 
BaerdiBkioire"  in  which  the  saint,  when 
called  upon  to  cure  a  girl  who  pretends 
to  be  sidr,  puts  one  hand  in  the  candlo 
before  he  ventures  to  place  the  other  on 
hex  bosom.    It  is  either  by  SotUhorMt 
or  his  pupil  Stommer, 

In  me  Third  Boom  is  a  Nativity  bv 
Honiborst ;  an  effective  picture,  in  wnion 
the  figures  are  irradiated  by  the  Infiuit, 
who  Ues  on  a  napkin  in  the  midst,  a 
fragment  of  celestial  glory;  but,  like 
all  the  works  of  this  artist,  it  is  spoilt 
by  the  vulgarity  of  the  figures.— mnta 
Booilia  borne  to  glory  by  angels,  at- 
tributed  to   Vandycki   a  snudl   and 
masterly  sketch,  delicately  and  richly 
painted  on  copper. — St.  Paul  the  fir^ 
Hermit,  and  St.  Peter  repentant,  as- 
cribed to  Bibera. — ^A  Holy  Family,  by 
the  Cavalier  Conca. — ^A  landscape,  by 
Leandro    Bassano. — A    S.    Francesoo 
d'Assisi,  by  Girdamo  Mtaiano. — ^Tbe 
Martyrdom  of  St  Lawrence,  by  NoveUi, 
in  the  style  of  Caiavaggio;  an  inferior 
work  of  the  master. — Last,  but  not 
least,  is  a  Judith,  a  half-length  figure 
standiog  with  sword  raised  about  to 
take  vengeance  on  Holofemes.    Her 
bold  attitude,  her  noble  ooimteDanoe, 
her  fixed  grey  eyes,  and  resolute  lips, 
all  speak  the  heroine.    The  execution 
hardly  comes  up  to  the  conception.    It 
is  an  early  picture  on  panel,  attributed 
to  Raphael;  and  probaolv  of  his  schooL 
An  inscription  on  her  oraoelets,  now 
illegible,  seems  to  indicate  the  name 
of  me  painter. 

In  the  Noviciate  of  this  monasteiy  is 
a  picture  by  NoveUi,  of  the  Yirgin  and 
Child  with  St.  Benedict,  and  hu  sister 
Santa  Scolastica;  bearing  the  date  of 
1634.  "The  In&nt  sitting  on  his 
mother's  4ap  might  have  been  painted 
by  Yandyck— it  is  the  most  beautiful, 
the  most  flesh-like,  the  most  graoeful 
cherub  I  have  ever  seen  by  Novelli. 
No  less  beautiEul  and  charming  is  the 
profile  of  the  female  saint,  and  brilliant 
is  her  complexion.  Hie  head  of  the 
Madonna,  as  usual,  has  that  gravity 
which  borders  on  the  grand  and  severe^ 
and  might  be  taken  foe  one  of  Ounooi'A 
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^nftle  liearia,  ^ere  the  featuies  less 
elegant.  N'oble  and  full  of  character  is 
tha  head  of  tbe  Patriafch,  but  it  does 
Lct  equal  in  l^eaaty  that  of  the  same 
Aint  in  the  picture  in  the  chnich. 
The  picture  is  brilliant  with  light, 
pediape  too  mnch  so,  and  is  painted 
with  UTely  colonrs." — GoMo. 

The  vault  of  the  Summer  Befedory 
shows  a  freaco  by  NaveUi  of  astonishing 
power  and  boldness,  though  painted  in 
1629,  when  lie  was  only  26  ^ears  old. 
li  lepreaents  I3aniel  in  me  laon's  Den, 
and  an  angel  letting  down  by  the  hair 
fif  his  head  the  prophet  Habakkuk,  who 
IS  ^adeik  with  good  things  for  his  suf- 
fering brother.    It  is  wonderfully  fiesh 
and  blight,  and  has  all  the  force  of 
cal;  ^t  what  calls  forth  most  admira- 
tion IS  the  foreshortening  of  the  figures 
of  the  angel  and  Habaomk,  which  are 
iDoe^  daringly  conceived  and  truthfully 
executed.     '*  This  fresco  of  Novelli  lias 
few  equals.     It  is  painted  with  a  touch 
so  ixffisterly  and  resolute,  that  at  first 
Bight  I  ahould  have  judged  it  a  Guer- 
citto,  and  it  resembles  those  most  beau- 
^£qI  treaooes  of  Night,  Aurora,  and 
Fame  in  the  Yilla  Ludovisi.    Nothing 
can  be  more  masterly  than  the  fore- 
^hsntonlng  of  the  angel  and  HabaJdoik. 
I  have  seen  nothing  better  studied  or 
more  ingenious;  and  yet  the  much- 
AaTx^ded  artifices  of  foreshortening  by 
Garacd,  by  Guerdno  in  the  Gasa  Sam- 
pieri,  hj  Goneggio,  and  by  Buonarotti, 
aiQ  freen  in  my  memory.    Novelli  was 
a  fiist-iate  man,  and  too  little  known  in 
Italy/* — Bezzonico,    The  architectural 
fikdoromenis  of  this  refectory  are  also 
painted  by  MotireaJese.     Four  virgin- 
saints  on  the  walls  are  by  his  daughter 
RoMlia  NaveUif  ailer  Vandyck.     The 
large  picture  of  the  Last  Supper  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  room  is  atmbuted  to 
Uii^^ikael  Morgaens. 

ID.  the  Winter  Befedory  is  a  picture 
of  Christ  and  tiie  disciples  at  Emmaus, 
of  the  Neapolitan  school. 

The  Mmeum  contains  a  varietv  of 
objects  of  ancient  art  discovered  in 
Sicily,  beffldes  numerous  articles  of  vertu 
of  medittval  date,  and  is  imder  the  care 
of  the  Padre  Giulio  Benzo.  In  the 
Tint  Boom  ore  aud^it  vases  of  plain 


ware,  a  sarcophagus  of  terracotta,  an 
am^oia  inorusted  with  marme  shells ; 
all  found  in  Sicily.  On  the  walls  are 
ancient  inscriptions  in  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Arabic.  Here  are  also  4  canes  elabo- 
ratelv  carved  with  minute  scenes  by 
the  hand  of  some  shepherd.  Second 
Boom.  Mediaeval  armour — 2-handed 
swords,  crossbows,  battle^uces,  pistola 
with  quaint  handles  inlaid  with  ivoiy ; 
and  Saracenic  dishes  and  bowls  of 
bronze,  with  Arabic  inscriptions.  Third 
Boom,  Quaint  chests  and  cabinets  of 
the  middle  ages  inlaid  with  ivory,  or 
bearing  small  scriptural  scenes,  carved 
in  wood.  A  marble  capital  of  the 
Benaissance  period.  Two  canephoro 
found  among  some  ruins  at  Militello. 
A  few  eariy  pictures,  among  which  re- 
mark the  virgin  and  Ghild  on  a  throne 
surrounded  bv  the  angelic  choir,  and  a 
small  Pietk,  niU  of  expression.  Fourth 
Boom,  Vases,  Greco-Siculan,  of  various 
descriptions ,  some  of  the  best  period* 
with  yellow  figures  on  a  black  ground* 
and  of  great  beau^ ;  others  of  inferior 
art;  all  from  Sicilian  sites.  Among 
them  is  shown  a  small  black  skyphoe^ 
purporting  to  be  the  identical  goblet 
from  whida  Socrates  drank  the  hemlock* 
and  in  proof  thereof  it  bears  a  Greek 
inscription:  K^fKos  Kdptov  irtpl  rhv 
"XaKparriy,  Lamps  and  alabastra  of 
terracotta.  A  collection  of  ancient  coins, 
chiefly  Greco-Siculan,  some  of  great 
rarity.  Some  pretiy  Saracenic  pots,, 
whidi  in  Spain  would  be  called  dear' 
razaa,  painted  and  gilt.  Most  of  the 
pottery  in  this  room  was  presented  by 
theI>ukeofMonteleoneinl819.  Fifth 
Bo<ym.  Ancient  Penates  of  bronze  of 
small  size,  some  very  archaic.  Similar 
deities  in  terracotta,  among  which  re- 
mark two  of  Ceres  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture, crowned  with  the  modius  or 
bui^l.  Heads  in  terracotta.  Two 
small  bowls  of  black  ware  with  spirited 
reliefs  of  the  Death  of  the  Niobidie,  and 
the  Wars  of  the  Gods  and  Giants. 
Egyptian  figures  of  smalt  Ancient 
camei  of  pietra  dura.  Articles  of  vertu, 
in  marble,  glass,  ivory,  china,  shell, 
coral,  &c.  Specimens  of  geok)gy  and 
mineralogy.  Sixth  Boom.  Specimens 
of  natunid  history,  and  anatomical  pre- 
parations. 
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Library. — In  the  antechamber  to 
the  Library  is  a  beautiful  picture  of 
the  Annunciation,  by  NoveUi^  a  subject 
often  painted  by  him,  yet  always  with 
a  different  treatment.  **The  head  of 
the  Virgin  is  inoontestably  the  most 
beautiful  of  those  painted  by  Novelli 
as  regards  the  purity  and  eJeganco  of 
the  outlines,  and  a  certain  grace  tem- 
pered with  dignity,  which  makes  it 
appear  a  copy  from  some  antique  statue. 
It  proves  that  our  Peter,  when  he  chose, 
was  well  able  to  grasp  the  ideal.  I 
cannot  praise  the  numerous  minute 
folds  of  tne  angel's  drapery.  The  upper 
part  of  the  picture  is  not  equal  in  merit 
to  the  lower,  for  the  light  in  that  pcut 
is  too  much  broken,  and  disturbs  the 
general  effect.  The  head  of  the  Eternal 
Father  is  not  one  of  the  pcdnter*s  best, 
and  the  short  and  curly  beard  tends  to 
render  it  somewliat  ignoble,  so  that  the 
attention  is  diverted  from  it  to  tiie 
choir  of  angels  and  seraphs  full  of 
beauty.  In  general  the  colouring  is 
managed  with  extreme  delicacy,  soft- 
ness, and  bcaut}%  and  this  is  perhaps 
among  the  most  finished  of  his  works 
in  oil."— OoZto. 

Opposite  this  is  a  Nativity,  by  Ri- 
5em,  bearing  his  name  and  the  date 
1627.  This  has  been  a  fine  picture, 
but  it  has  sustained  so  much  injury,  or 
the  colours  have  so  sunk  in,  that  it  has 
lost  many  of  its  attractions.  It  has 
beauties,  nevertheless,  of  composition, 
design,  and  chiaroscuro,  ana  much 
truth  to  nature,  but,  like  most  of  Ri- 
bem's  works,  it  is  deficient  in  elevation. 
The  Virgin  is  a  pretty  Neapolitan, 
with  no  pretensions  to  be  blessea  thove 
women;  and  the  Babe  at  her  feet, 
though  well  painted,  is  commonplace. 
She  is  a  repetition  in  fl;reat  measure  of 
the  Madonna  in  his  celebrated  work  in 
the  Gertosa  at  Naples ;  and  the  cherubs 
in  gloiy  above  her  find  their  counter- 
parts also  in  that  picture. 

Here  are  some  other  pictures — ^He- 
rodias*  daughter,  by  Guercino;  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen,  and  Jacob 
blessing  liis  sons,  of  the  Neapolitan 
school;  and  small  sketches  of  two  of 
DomenUshino'B  great  pictures  in  S.  An- 
"droa  deUa  Valle  at  Rome. 

The   Library  is   commodioua   and 


handsome,  supported  by  neat   Coriu> 
thian    columns   of  walnut-wood.        It 
contains  22,000  volumes,  many  of  early 
and  rare  editions*  and  some  interesting 
MSS.     Among  the  latter,  notice  an 
illuminated  Bible  in  2  volumes,  small 
foL,  very  beautifully  written  in  black 
letter,  and  as  early  as  1005 ;  a  Breviary « 
with    illuminations  on    gilt  grounds, 
bearing  the  date  of  1370,  bound  witli 
silver,  and   adorned   externally    vritli 
paintings    protected    by    tortoiseahell. 
Several  other  illuminated  missals,  and 
one  in  particular  of  the  15th  century, 
which  cost  a  monk  32  years  to  execute. 
Among  the   later  literary  curiosities 
aro  some  quattrocento  editions  of  Lucre- 
tius,  Juvenal,  Lactantius,  and  other 
classics ;  and  a  copy  of  Luther  s  works, 
which  is  carefully  locked  up,  and  only 
referred  to  by  special  permission. 

Here  is  also  an  Arabic  MS.  whlcli 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century  was 
connected  with  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary instances  of  literary  impos- 
ture on  record.    The  Abbate  VelL^  of 
Malta,  after  first  giving  out  that  he 
had    discovered    the    lost    decades  of 
livy  in  an  Arabic  MS.  found  by  him 
in  the  mosque  of  Santa  Soplua,  at 
Constantinople,  which  he  undertook  to 
translate,  next  protended  to  have  dis- 
covered in  another  MS.  in  this  library 
a  histoiT  of  Sicily  under  the  domination 
of  the  Saracens.    Vella  was  employed 
by  the  Viceroy  to  translate  these  works, 
and  he  played    his    part   with  such 
address,  that  in  a  few  years  6  volumes 
w^ero  in  the  press,  and  he  obtained  not 
only  a  large  remuneration  for  his  labour, 
but  was  honoured  with  the  professor- 
ship qI  Arabic  in  the  University  of 
Palenno.    The  supposed  discovery  ex- 
cited  much  interest  in  Europe,  and 
certain  of  the  learned  visited  Sicily  to 
gratify  themselves  with  a  sight  of  the 
manuscripts ;  among  others  a  German 
named  Hager,  intimately   acquainted 
with  the  languages  of  the  East,  was 
attracted  by  the  ronown  of  this  treasme ; 
but,  on  an  examination  of  the  docu- 
ments, he  pronounced  the  whole  to  be 
an  impudent  forgery  and  gross  impos- 
turo.    VelK  being  brought  to  trial  on 
a  charge  of  fiaud,  was  convicted,  and 
punished  by  15  years'  imprisonment. 
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EISCGKSION  TO  BaIDA. 

Hie  loftiest  mountain  in  the  neigli- 
boBiliood  of  Palermo  is  Monte  Cuedo, 
or  MorUe  Aguzzo^  as  it  is  indifferenliy 
I'aUed — nameB    it  owes  to   the  ^arp 
peaked   oatUne  it  presents  as  Tieweu 
book  Palermo    &nd  the  bay.    Cuocio, 
bofreTer,  is  deriyed  not  directly  from 
ac«fu«,  bat  finoim  cut,  which  in  Aiabic 
has  the  same    signification,  and  was 
the  tenn  bv  which  the  mountain  was 
known  to  toe  Saracens.    It  is  a  severe 
poll  np  its  steep  cia^;y  slopes  to  the 
kng  ridge  at  the  sammit»  which  rises 
to  the  height   of  3470  ft.  above  the 
wa;    but   those  who  will  brave  the 
^ligne  are  repaid  by  a  most  glorious 
view  over   the  deeply  bayed  coast  of 
Sicily.     On  ite  lower  slope,  overhang- 
Vug  ^e  plain,  stands  the  cud  Franciscan 
convent  of  Baida,  4  m.  ih>m  Palermo, 
&om  which   it  ftmns  the  object  of  a 
^^^htful  excursion. 

The   road    runs'  westward,  crossing 

the  Piano  dell'  Olivuzza,  and  just  be- 

yoid   the  large,  portiooed   paJaoe   of 

Belmonte,  it  bnmches  to  the  rt  to  the 

Oratorio  dell'  Olivella,  at  the  foot  of 

Konte  Billemi      Keeping  the  direct 

route  and  traversing  the  plain,  here 

rich  in  com  and  olives,  at  3  m.  frdm 

Palermo  you    reach    the    spot   called 

Potto  di  Biano,  where  the  road  forks 

<^in;  the  direct  line  continuing  to 

CSirini;  that  to  the  1.  running  to  Baida^ 

1  m.  distent,  smiling  £rom  the  brow  of 

a  dark  precipice.     Instead  of  taking 

this  duect  and  carriageable  route,  the 

pedestrian  may  continue  towards  Oa- 

rini,  as  &r  as  the  base  of  the  Monte 

Bellolajnpo,  5  m.  fix)m  Palermo,  where 

the  road  begins  to  ascend  by  steep 

zigzags.    Here  he  must  leave  it,  and 

cliinb  a  mg^d  but  picturesque  path 

to  the  L  at  the  back  of  Monte  Sant' 

IsidoiY),  which  wUl  lead  him  through 

a  wild  vaUey  at  the  foot  of  Monte 

CaoQto,   and    over    richly    cultivated 

idopes,  down  to  the  Convent  of  Baida. 

Baida,   which   in    Aiabic   signifies 
"vbite,"  received  its  name  from  the 


earth  of  the  locality,  which  is  a  combi- 
nation of  carbonate  of  lime,  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  oxyde  of  iron,  and  alumen, 
and  some  2  centuries  since  was  in  great 
repute  as  a  panacea  under  the  names 
of  ** elixir  vitas"  and  ** Catholic  pow- 
der.'* A  village  stood  here  in  Moslem 
times,  which  in  the  10th  century  was 
connected  with  the  capital  by  a  con- 
tinuous line  of  habitations.  It  was 
granted  in  fee  by  William  II.  to  tho 
Archbishop  of  Monreale  in  1177.  A 
convent  of  monks  of  the  order  of  St. 
Bernard  was  established  here  in  1388, 
under  the  name  of  Santa  Maria  degli 
Angeli,  by  Manfied  Chiaramonte,  Count 
of  Modica.  Falling  into  decay,  it  was 
restored  and  enlai^^d  in  1507  by  Gio- 
vanni Patemo,  Archbishop  of  Palermo, 
and  finom  an  altar  in  the  murch,  raised 
by  him  in  honoiir  of  the  Baptist,  it  has 
received  the  name  of  8.  Giovanni  di 
Baida.  It  is  now  occupied  by  a  poor 
fraternity  of  Franciscan  Minorite  fhars, 
who  act  as  attendants  on  an  hospital 
adjoining. 

The  church  is  of  the  14th  century, 
having  a  portico  with  3  pointed  arches, 
and  a  pomted  window  above  it,  which 
dominates  2  lights  separated  by  a 
marble  shaft,  and  is  enclosed  by  a 
largie  cinquefoil  label.  The  portal  is 
of  the  Benaisaanoe,  restored  in  1507. 
The  interior  is  modernised;  the  only 
remains  of  early  architecture  being  seen 
in  a  pointed  arch  of  4  orders  at  the 
back  of  the  altar,  and  in  2  pairs  of 
coupled  columns  of  marble,  about  5  ft. 
high,  elaborately  carved;  those  to  the 
L  of  the  altar  being  decorated  with  ivy 
foliaee  mingled  with  figures  of  men 
and  oeasts,  and  bearing  on  the  capitals 
small  scenes  of  the  Anntmciation,  tho 
Nativity,  and  the  Visitation ;  those  on 
the  rt  enriched  with  vine  foliage  inter- 
twining with  figures,  and  having  reliefs 
of  the  Shepherds  and  Star  in  the  East, 
and  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  on  the 
cwpitals.  The  abaci  also  are  quaintly 
adorned.  These  columns  are  of  Byzan- 
tine art,  and  cannot  be  later  than  tho 
12th  century;  they  seem  to  indicate 
the  existence  of  a  cloister  here  m  very 
early  times ;  a  surmise  which  receives 
confirmation  from   the    fiict  of   their 
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having  been  dng  up  in  the  present 
garden  of  the  convent. 

The  2nd  altar  to  the  rt.  is  decorated 
with  ielie&.  On  the  predMa  are  the 
Last  Supper,  Christ  washing  his  Dis- 
ciples' feet,  the  Agony  in  the  Garden, 
and  the  Betrayal — all  of  quaint  qwUr 
trocento  art.  On  the  palioUo  is  the 
Pentecost,  flanked  by  tne  Evangelists 
and  4  ecclesiastics,  and  by  pilasters 
with  arabesques,  of  the  same  period, 
but  of  superior  merit  Over  the  1st 
altar  to  the  1.  is  a  marble  statue  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  smaller  than  life, 
by  Antonio  Gaqini,  which  displays  the 
usual  characteristics  of  his  chisel  in  the 
expressive  head,  the  meagre  limbs,  and 
broad  and  simple  diapery,  which  is 
here  adorned  vrith  gilt  patterns  in  re- 
presentation of  embroide^. 

Attached  to  the  church  are  remains 
of  cloisters  of  the  same  period,  now 
blocked  up,  but  witii  plain  pointed 
arches  resting  on  a  single  shaft  with 
a  capital  of  acanthus  foliage.  The 
bays  are  groined ;  and  the  architecture 
shows  some  features  of  a  Northern  char 
racter.  On  a  staircase  at  the  bock  of 
the  church  is  a  bas-relief  of  the  Nati* 
vity,  of  quattrocento  art.  Fail  not  to 
step  out  on  a  terrace  ovcrhangiog  the 
cliff  on  which  the  convent  is  built.  The 
view  hence  over  the  plain  and  bay  of 
FiEJenno,  and  their  mountain  environ- 
ments, is  magnificent  in  the  extreme, 
and  even  stirrod  the  enthusiasm  of  old 
FazeUo,  who  truly  pronounced  it  to  be 
"prospectum  jucundissimum  ao  vei^ 
regium." 

Above  Baida  is  a  curious  natural 
cavern,  called  GroUa  deUe  Quattro  Arte, 
m  the  mountain  of  the  same  name. 
Those  who  would  explore  it  must  be 
provided  with  torches  and  ladders.  You 
first  descend  into  a  pit,  from  which  you 
enter  a  series  of  3  long,  tortuous,  narrow 
alleys,  each  at  a  lower  level  than  the 
former,  connected  by  passages  so  small 
as  hardly  to  admit  of  a  person  creeping 
tlirough  them  on  all  fours.  Great  cau- 
tion is  necessary  in  these  alleys,  which 
are  slwpery  with  tiie  constant  damp, 
and  the  stalactites  which  cover  the 
walls  must  be  grasped  to  assist  the 
descent.     At  the  bottom  open  8  gal- 


leries, the  largest  of  which  is  SO    ft. 
long,  20  wide,  and  16  high,   and    is 
alnK)st  filled  with  a  pool  of  water   of 
great  purity,  6  ft.  deep.    The  walls  and 
roof  are  covered  with  stalactites,  whicli 
assume  a  great  variety  of  fimtastic  fortns^ 
rendered  more  grotesque  by  the  eflfect 
of  the  shifting  lights  by  which  they  are 
seen.    They  are  composed  of  alabaster* 
either  white,  or  of  that  brown  sort  called 
ootognino,  or  more    vulgarly   "sugar- 
stone,"  whidi  is  much  used  in  deco- 
rating the  churches  of  Palenno.     In 
the  whole  grotto  there  is  not  a  vestige 
of  animal  or  vegetable  life.    It  is  said 
that,  when  the  guides  break  off  pieces 
of  the  stalactites,  those  at  the  mouth 
of  the  cavern  hear  a  noise  like  distant 
thunder ;  and  that  on  applying  the  ear 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  me  voices 
of  those  within  sound  like  the  rever- 
beration of  the  bass  notes  on  a  piano- 
f<nte. 

On  the  return  from  Baida  to  Pa- 
lermo the  excursion  itiay  be  agreeably 
varied  by  following  the  road  to  Booca- 
difaloo,  a  short  mile  distant,  along  the 
edge  of  the  clif&  overhanging  the  plain, 
over  slopes  covered  with  com,  sumach, 
and  olives,  among  which  a  mediaeval 
tower  rears  its  ruined  battlements  and 
machicolations.  The  road  descends  upon 
Boccadifaloo,  at  the  mouth  6[  its  pio- 
tuf  esque  gorge.  On  the  way  thence  to 
Plalenno  it  passes  through  the  village 
called 

AUareUo  di  Baida, — Here,  just  oppo- 
site the  little  church,  is  a  lane  to  the 
ri,  called  Yioolo  Vanadone,  running 
between  walls.  Entering  a  gate  to  the 
1.,  and  crossing  a  field,  whidi  contains 
a  curious  ancient  reservoir  sunk  in  the 
rock,  you  reach  a  few  cottages  in  an 
orangeK>rchard,  among  which  are  the 
remains  of  a  Suaoenic  palace  half  buried 
beneath  the  debris  of  subsequent  ages. 
The  most  prominent  featiue  among 
these  ruins  is  a  chapel,  whidi,  fiom  the 
pointed  panellings  in  its  walls»  and  the 
neat  yeUow  masonry,  appears  to  be  (^ 
Norman  antiquity.  The  door,  however, 
is  of  the  Benaissance  period,  and  bears 
an  inscription  recording  its  restoration 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Pfedermo  in  1498. 
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Tmces  of  old  freaooes  may  be  seen  over 
tbe  altar. 

In  the  £.  inraU  of  the  ruins  a  door 
giTes    aooess     to   a   smaU    chamber, 
fonued    like     Ck    Greek   crofl8»  with  a 
iMcsd   in    each.    walL    That   opposite 
the  entrance  lias  a  wide  pointed  arch 
filled  with,  honeyccxnb  pendentiTefl^  aa 
in  the  Cuha  and  Zisa,  but  of  ooaner 
execatioiu      In   those  to  the  rt.  and  1. 
the  ardiea    are  alao  obtusely  pointed, 
but  stilted    and  re-entering,  like  the 
Persian  arch,  'which  is  common  enough 
in  tbe  Moorish  buildings  ef  Spain,  but 
not   foond     in   any   ^er    Saraoenic 
(ilTuctQre   in    8icUy.    The  arohes  are 
corioQsly    ribbed  with  ridges  of  ma- 
sonry meeting  in  the  head,  and  giving 
the  reoeaa  the  appearance  of  a  shell. 
At  the  angles  of  the  recesses  are  traces 
oi  Qoliunns.  as  in  the  Zisa.    In  fact, 
the  apartment  closely  resembles  on  a 
smaller  scale  the  hall  of  that  palace, 
Mid  is  similarly  situated  with  refei^ 
ence  to  the  earden  around  it.    Under 
the  mass  of  u^ris  now  choking  it  may 
Vtobably  exist  traces  of  the  fountain 
which  picked  up  in  the  centre.    To 
the  8.  of  this  you  pass  through  a  small 
chainber,   and  descend  by  a  flight  of 
steps  into  an  oblong  vaulted  hall  dimly 
lifted  by  2  smaU  loophole  windows. 
A.  oiMiiioe  of  stucco  foliage,  like  that 
in  the  interior  of  the  Cuba,  suiiounds 
the  apartment.    All  this  ground-floor 
of  the  building  is  purely  Saracenic  in 
character ;  but  on  me  upper  stoiy  are 
traces  of  Korman  times  in  a  narrow 
passage,  with    snuJl    pointed  double 
lights,  surrounded  by  dog-tooth  mould- 
ings ^on  foliated  corbels,  now  almost 
crushed  by  the   ruins  of  a   modem 
palace. 

Theie  can  be  little  doubt  that  these 

are  the  remains  of  the  palace  of  Mim- 

nemmn,  mentioned  by  Ugo  Falcando 

as  constructed  by  King  iSoger,  reoog- 

nised  by  Leandro  Alberti  in  1526  as 

resembling  tilie  Cuba  and  Zisa;  and 

vainly  sought  for  by  GaUy  Knight. 

.  Like  the  Cuba,  Ziaa,  and  Favara,  it 

stood  in  the  midst  c^  an  artificial  lake, 

the  bottom  of  which  is  often  brought  to 

light  by  the  spade  of  the  husbandman, 

tburagh  the  walls  which  enclosed  it 

have  utterly  disai^peared. 


ExCUBfllON  TO  SbQEBTE. 

Those  who  have  neither  time  nor 
inclination  to  make  the  tour  of  the 
island,  or  even  to  visit  the  stupendous 
remains  of  ancient  days  at  Selinunte 
and  Qirgenti,  may  yet  with  small  in- 
convenienoe  and  much  profit  reach 
Segeste,  and  gratify  taste  or  curiosity 
with  the  sight  of  one  of  the  most 
superb  temples  and  best  preserved 
monuments  of  the  Greeks  in  Sicily. 
The  distance  is  about  47  m.  from  Pa- 
lermo; the  road  as  far  as  Calatafimi, 
or  43  m.,  is  carriageable  and  excel- 
lent, and  at  that  town  beasts  may  be 
readily  procured  for  invalids,  or  tnose 
who  would  avoid  an  8  or  9  miles'  tramp 
over  Sicilian  by-roads.  Side-saddles 
may  also  be  had.  The  excursion 
occupies  2  days;  and  as  3  stout  and 
strong  horses  are  needed  for  the 
mountain-roads,  and  a  relay  of  the 
same  must  be  sent  on  the  previous 
day  to  Partenico,  19  m.,  the  charge 
usually  made  for  a  carriage  is  15- 
dollars,  wiih  a  dollar  extra  as  huona' 
mono  to  the  driver.  The  beasts  must 
be' well  up  to  tiieir  work — no  limping,, 
raw-backed,  broken-winded  cattle— or 
the  traveller  may  be  benighted.  The 
maitre-d^hotel  should  be  called  on  to 
engage  a  trustworthy  vetturino  and  an 
efficient  team. 

As  the  accommodation  at  Calata- 
fimi is  truly  Sicilian,  the  tourist  should 
sleep  at  Alcamo,  11  m.  short  of  it, 
where  he  may  be  sure  of  at  least  clean 
beds.  To  accomplish  this  it  is  neces^ 
sary^to  make  one  day's  journey  much 
longer  than  the  other — either  to  stop 
at  Alcamo  the  first  day,  and  pursue 
the  journey  the  next  morning  to  Se- 
geste,  returning  to  Palenno  the  same 
evening ;  or  to  push  on  at  once  to  Se- 
geste,  returning  to  Alcamo  to  sleep, 
and  retracing  one's  steps  leisurely  on 
the  morrow  to  Palermo.  The  weather 
or  other  causes  may  induce  the  li- 
velier to  give  the  preference  to  one 
pUn  over  the  other,  out  whichever  he 
adopts  he  should  signify  to  the  vetturino- 
the  day  beforehanoL 
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For  the  description  of  the  temple 
and  road  to  it^  see  Rte.  2,  p.  143. 


fiXCUBSION  TO  BaOABIA  AND  SoLOnX). 

It  is  an  agreeable  drive  of  9  m.  to 
Bagaria,  a  miall  to^n  sarronnded  by 
the  villas  of  the  Palermitan  nobility. 
A  carriage  and  pair  may  be  hired  for 
the  excursion  for  15  to  18  tai).  A 
diligence  nms  every  morning,  return- 
ing the  same  day;  &re  each  way,  8 
tail.  But  since  the  2Sth  April,  1863, 
a  railroad,  the  first  in  Sicily,  has  been 
opened  to  this  town  :  trains  run  several 
times  a  day,  and  the  &re  is  1  lira  45 
centesimi  for  the  1st  class.  Those  who 
like  boating  may  run  in  a  couple  of  hours 
from  Palermo  across  the  bay  to  Aspra, 
at  the  foot  of  the  headlana  of  Catal- 
£biio,  whence  a  path  through  an  avenue 
of  cypresses  leads  to  Bagaria,  about  a 
mile  distant.  The  boatoiftn's  charge, 
to  wait  at  Aspra  and  return  to  Palermo, 
should  not  exceed  one  dollar. 

The  road  follows  the  shores  of  the 
bay,  skirting  the.  richly  cultivated 
strip  of  land  enclosed  between  it  and 
the  chain  of  bold  detached  heights — 
Monte  Grifone,  Monte  Gibelrossa,  and 
Monte  Buongiomo  —  which  stretch 
from  the  entrance  of  the  Golden  Shell 
to  the  isthmus  of  Bagaria.  Soon  after 
quitting  the  Marina  the  road  crosses 
tne  Oreto  by  the  bridge  of  Sent*  Ema- 
mo,  and  for  some  distance  is  bordered 
on  one  side  by  houses ;  then  traverses 
orchards  and  gardens  hedged  by  the 
aloe  and  cactus.  At  2  m.  is  a  fork 
back  to  Palermo^  which  passes  the 
Admiral's  Bridge,  and  enters  the  city 
at  the  Porta  Garibaldi.  Here  on  the 
shore  is  the  old  Torre  ddlo  Sperone, 
and  just  beyond  it  a  hamlet  with  the 
unaooountame  name  of  Musica  SOr^ 
feo.  At  3  m.  the  road  begins  to  rise, 
and  commands  a  majestic  view  of 
Palermo,  Monreale,  and  the  Genoa 
d'Oro.  Half  a  mile  beyond,  at  the 
hamlet  of  Aequa  de'  Ccrtarit  where  an 
old  square  machicolated  fort,  now 
used  as  a  telegraph,  stands  on  the 
shore,  a  road  branches  to  the  rt.  to 


Misilmeri.    At  5  m.  is  the  village  of 
FioarazeOa,  environed  by  orchaids  attd. 
vineyards,  just  beyond  which  anoth^x* 
road  branches  to  Abate  and  Misilmeri. 
FicarwBzU  the  next  village,  6  m.  froots. 
Palermo,   dominated    by  the   shabby 
palace  of  the  Prince  of  Santa  Ninfia, 
stands  in  the  midst  of  a  most  luxuriant 
country,  which    supplies   the  capitaJ. 
with  wine,  and  with  fruit  and  vege- 
tables of  all  descriptions  in  rich  abund- 
anoe.    A  long    aqueduct   of  pointed 
arches   spanning   the    valley   inland^ 
and  the  precipitous  height  of  €kuinit<& 
overhanging   it,    add    a    picturesque 
charm  to   the    neighbourhood.    Tnaft 
isolated    mount   is    strewn  with    the 
remains  of  ancient  days,  for  it  was 
inhabited  in  classic  times,  and  under 
the  Saracens  and  Normans  was  crested 
by  a  fortress  named  Ccuar  Sad,  the 
**  castle  of  deliglit,"  or  Caur  8a*d,  the 
**  castle  of  a  reedy  marsh,"  the  former 
of  which,  however  it  may  sound  to  our 
oars,  must,  from   the  aescription  we 
have  of  it,  have  been  an  appropriate 
appellation  in  the  12th  century;  and 
the  latter  appears  to  be  preserved  in 
its    modem    name,    signifying    **the 
plantation  of  canes"  {arundo  donax\ 
which  flourish  in  great  abimdanoe  on 
the  banks  of  the  little  stream.    The 
road  soon  enters  on  the  isthmus  which 
unites  the  grand  mountain   mass   of 
Catidfano,  an  imfortified  desolate  Gib- 
raltar, to  the  mainland;    and  at  the 
8th  milestone,  passing  the  yellow  man- 
sion of  the  Prince  of  OattoHca^  now 
converted  to  a  barrack,  it  leaves  the 
ttradone  of  Termini,  and  brandies  to 
the  rt  to  Bagaria,  a  mile  distant. 

Baoabia,  or  Baghebia,  a  town  of 
nearly  9000  inhab.,  situated  at  the  base 
of  the  isthmus  which  separates  the  bay 
of  Palermo  from  that  of  Termini,  has 
an  Arabic  name,  descriptive  of  its  soft 
and  sandy  soil.  It  is  a  fevourito  re- 
sort of  the  Sicilian  nobility,  whose 
villas  cover  the  high  ground  around  it 
Few  of  these  exhibit  good  architectural 
taste,  and  none  contain  treasures  of 
pictorial  or  sculptural  art  to  attract 
the  Ixaveller,  yet  all  ofier  points  of  view 
of  a  scenic  magnificence  rarely  to  be 
surpassed ;  while  some,  by  the  eccen- 
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Tidtks  of  a  ^w&y^ward  or  disordered 
r-M^'imtion,  serve  to  while  away  an 
idiehciar. 

The  Vtila  Vcil^fwuimera  has  perhaps 

'jsve    arcliitectrural    pretensions    than 

any  o&er   in.    Sagaria.    It  stands  on 

the  highest   ridgo  of  the  isthmus,  in 

tbe   midst     of    an    extensive   garden, 

Aefoimed    by     iv-Tetched    statues,    and 

orerhung    by    tbe  steep  red  cliffs  of 

tbe  Monte  Giordano.     A  mound  whidi 

Tis»  in  VUe  grounds  has  heen  selected 

for  the  site  of  a  telegraph,  and  should 

be  ascended  for  the  view  it  commands. 

On  \be  cKve  hand  stretches  the  coast  to 

the  £^    with    Termini  at  the  foot  of 

\    Monte  Calogero ;  Gefalii,  hounding  the 

Va^mVh.  its  bold  headland;   the  Ma- 

dooian  mountains  piled  up  in  grand 

maases  behind  ;   and  the  lipari  islands 

dunVy  csotlined  on  the  hlue  horizon ; — 

<m  the  other,  the  prospect  is  of  equal 

beauty  and  variety,  emoracing  Palermo 

>'ii\^  \b&    many  domes,  its  mountain 

nuupart    of    familiar   forms,    its    hay 

studded   with   sails,  and  Ustica  lying 

^1  ^'  in  far  azure  realms  of  sea." 

The    ViUa   Butera,  erected   in  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century,  contains 
Vn  \\a  grounds  one  of  those  whimsical 
«)Qceit3  so  much  in  vogue  among  the 
Sicilian  nobles.    In  this  case  it  is  a 
f^^&Bi  convent  of  imitation  brick,  inha- 
bited by  waxwork  monks,  to  2  of  whom 
\      the  attention  is  particularly  directed — 
ti  ^idUan  Abelard  and  Heloise,  whose 
story  illustrates  the  proverbial  rugged- 
^       neas  of  the  course  of  true  love. 

Bat  the   Villa  PcHagonia  once  sur- 
I        passed  in  absurdity  anything  ever  con- 
'        ceived  by  mortal  brains.     It  was  the 
I       \fifid  fancy  of  a  Prince  of  this  name  who 
lived  in  tne  last  century  to  people  his 
house  and  grounds  with  monsters  more 
^tcageous    and   ridiculous   than    the 
creations   of   Girce,    Armida,   or  the 
enchanters  of  romance.    **  Of  all  that 
iTtunenBe  group  there  is  not  one  made 
y>  represent  any  object  in  nature,  nor 
is  tiie  abemdity  of  the  wretched  ima- 
gination that  created  them  less  asto- 
nishing than   its  wonderftil  fertility. 
It  voold  take  a  volume  to  describe  the 
▼bole,  and  a  sad  volume  indeed  it 
would  make.    He  has  put  the  heads  of 
men  to  the  bodies  of  every  sort   of 


animal,  and  the  heads  of  every  othec 
animal  to  the  bodies  of  men.  Seme- 
times  he  makes  a  compound  of  5  or  6 
animals  that  have  no  sort  of  resem- 
blance in  nature.  He  puts  the  head 
of  a  lion  to  the  neck  of  a  goose,  the 
body  of  a  lizard,  the  legs  of  a  goat,  the 
tail  of  a  fox.  On  the  back  of  this 
monster  he  puts  another,  if  possible 
still  more  hideous,  with  5  or  6  b^uls 
and  a  bush  of  horns  that  b^its  the 
beast  in  the  Revelations  all  to  nothing. 
There  is  no  kind  of  horn  in  the  world 
that  he  has  not  collected,  and  his  plea- 
sure is  to  see  them  all  flourishing  upon 
the  same  head." — Biydone. 

The  interior  of  the  palace  was  as 
fantastical  as  the  outside,  and  its  mani- 
fold extravagances  were  multiplied  a 
thousand  times  by  mirrors  placed  at 
different  angles.  Most  of  these  absur- 
dities have  been  removed,  but  a  few 
still  remain  in  the  garden  to  attest  the 
extravagant  folly  of  the  old  prince; 
while  at  one  entrance  to  the  palaoe^ 
statues  of  his  ancestors  stand  like 
lacqueys  in  suits  of  many-coloured 
marblea,  and  round  the  bell-room  busts 
of  the  same  stand  out  from  the  walls  m 
bodUy  relief,  dressed  to  the  life  in 
marble. 

From  Bagaria  a  road  runs  to  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Santa  Flavia^ 
on  the  high  road  to  Termini,  and  10 
m.  horn  Palermo,  conspicuous  by  its 
dome  of  many-oolourea  tUes.  The 
tourist  can  drive  another  mile  through 
dense  olive-groves,  hedged  by  aloes  and 
prickly  pears,  to  the  shores  of  the  bay 
of  Termini,  where  from  the  roof  of  the 
Villa  di  Solunto  he  has  a  view  of  sur- 
passing b€Auty.  But  he  who  would 
visit  the  site  of  the  old  Phoenician  city 
of  Soluntum,  on  the  eastern  shoulder  of 
Monte  Oatalfano,  must  either  procure 
a  donkey  at  Bagaiia,  or  trust  to  his  legs 
at  Santa  Flavia,  and  take  the  path 
thence  to  PoHioeUo,  a  fishing-village  at 
the  base  of  the  mountain.  Here  and 
at  the  neighbouring  village  of  Santa 
EliaATO  tunny-fisheries  belonging  to 
the  Grown. 

The  mountain,  which  rejoices  in  the 
Arabic  name  of  CaUilfano,  like  the 
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oppoflite  headland  of  Pellegrmo,  is  a 
moss  of  limestone,  piecipitonsly  steep 
on  all  sides,  but  rising  only  to  the 
height  of  1095  English  feet,  though  its 
isolation  and  proximity  to  the  sea  give 
it  the  appearance  of  greater  altitude. 

SoLUNTO. — ^The  ancient  city  called 
"Soloes  and  Bolous  by  the  Greeks,  and 
'Solentum  and  Soluntnm  by  the  Bo- 
mans,  is  of  very  high  antiquity  but 
uncertain  origin.  We  hear  of  it  first 
as  a  Phoenician  dty,  being  one  of  the 
"S  settlements  which  that  people  re- 
tained for  the  purposes  of  commerce, 
when  forced  to  abandon  the  eastern 
coast  of  Sicily,  through  the  infliix  of 
Greek  colonists,  about  6  centuries 
before  Christ  Throughout  its  early 
history,  Boluntum  displayed  a  steady 
attachment  to  the  Oarthaginians.  It 
was  betrayed  into  the  power  of  the 
Greeks  of  Tyndaris  in  896  B.C.,  but 
-about  a  century  later  it  is  mentioned  as 
again  in  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians. 
On  the  Bcnnan  conquest  of  Panormus, 
the  citizens  of  Soluntum  drove  out  the 
Punic  garrison  and  allied  themselves 
to  Rome.  The  date  of  the  destmction 
of  the  city  is  unknown,  but  it  must 
have  been  after  the  *  Itineraries '  were 
written,  and  before  the  invasion  of  the 
Normans,  whose  annals  make  no  men- 
tion of  it.  It  stood  on  the  shoulder  of 
Monte  Oatalfano,  overhung  by  the 
predpioes  of  that  mountain,  on  a  site 
Tery  difQcult  of  access,  and  approach- 
able only  by  a  single  road.  Of  its 
walls,  wmch  were  nearly  2  m.'in  circuit, 
traces  were  ereiywhere  visible  in  the 
time  of  Fazello,  and  abundant  remains 
of  public  and  private  structures  then 
proclaimed  its  past  magnificence.  The 
antiquity  of  the  site,  howeTer,  appears 
to  have  been  forgotten  till,  in  1825,  the 
peasantry  at  work  on  the  mountain 
brought  to  light  the  colossal  statue  of 
Jupiter,  the  2  beautiful  candelabra  dT 
stone,  and  sundry  Doric  and  Corin- 
thian capitals,  now  preserved  in  the 
University  of  Palermo.  Subsequent  ex- 
<»vations  disclosed  the  singular  figure 
of  Isis,  now  in  the  same  museum,  of  very 
archaic  art,  with  many  other  fragments 
of  antiquity. 

Very  litfle  now  remains  above  ground 


to  satisfy  antiquarian   cnrioeity,    and 
those  who  would  ascend  the  moantain 
with  this  expectation  are  certain  to  bo 
disappointed,  though  the  glorioos  view 
from  the  height  will  fully  repay  the 
fatigue.     The  path  begins  to  mount 
from  the  village  of  Porticello,  and  pre- 
sently falls  into  the  line  of  the  ancient 
road,  which  is  recognised  by  its  pave- 
ment of  large  square  flags.     It  iea<Ls 
up  the  W.  slope,  covered  with  vines 
and  pricklv  pears.    On  the  summit  of 
the  mil,  which  is  well  cultivated,  exca- 
vations have  recently  been  maide    in 
several  spots,  and  the  substructions  of 
Boman  houses,  rock-hewn  dstems,  with 
fragments   of  columns  and    oomices, 
mosaic  pavements,  amphono,  &c.,  have 
been    brought   to    light.     Hardly    a 
vestige  remains  of  the  ancient  wtdls. 
The  most  interesting  object  is  an  an- 
cient sacrificial  table,  on  a  detadied 
spur   of  the   mountain,    immediately 
overhanging  the  village  of  Porticello. 
It  is  a  slab  cut  from  the  rock,  supported 
by  2  upright  slabs  with  carved  fronts, 
and  resting  against  a  structure  of  rude 
masonry,  in  which  is  a  hole  as  if  for 
the  basie  of  a  statue.    From  this  spot 
the  prospect  over  the  bay  of  Tennini, 
from  the  castled  headland  of  Zaffiutuia 
at  your  feet,  to  the  square  bluff  cf 
Cefalh,  some  35  m.  distant,  is  magnifi- 
cent in  the  extreme.    This  height,  like 
that  of  Monte   Pellegrino,   is  much 
resorted  to  by  sportsmen  during  tho 
passage  of  quails,  which    firom  20th 
April  to  20th  May  afford   excellent 
sport,  if  the  maegtrale  wind  prevail. 
On  the  E.  slope  of  the  hill,  as  well  as 
in  the  plain  at  its  foot,  sepvdchres  have 
been     discovered     oontaming    Greek 
figured  vases,  but  nothing  remains  open 
to  satisfy  curiosity.    The  ancient  coins 
of  Soluntum  bear  genenJly  the  he&d  of 
Hercules  or  Keptune,  with  a  sea-worm 
on  the  reverse  and  a  legend  in  Greek 
or  Punic  characters. 

For  ftuther  particulars  respecting 
this  ancient  city  consult  Cenni  tm  la 
distrtttta  86lunU>t  by  Yincenzo  Mor> 
tillaro,  Marchese  di  Yillarena,  in  the 
2nd  vol.  of  his  Opere; — Storia  Lette- 
raria  di  SioQia,  tom.  i.  part  5  i—Anii- 
(Mtk  di  SieiUa,  tom.  v.,  by  Hie  Duca  di 
SerradifUco. 
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ROUTE  2. 

PiLEBHO  TO  TRAPAia,  WTTB  EXCURSX0K8 
TO  THE   KCIN8    OF    8EGESTE,  AKD    TO 
/        MONTE  SA2f  QimJANO. 

I  Mllefl.    Posts. 

Menno  to  Monreale 4 

Xgareale  to  Borgetto 13  2 

IBergetto  to  Sala  dt  Fkrtenioo     . .  2 

Flntaifco  to  ValgiuuTien    ....  3 

YtitaanieaL  to  Alcamo       ....  10  2 

Akamo  to  GUataflml 11  U 

I     C^tafimi  to  ColonaetU      ....  13  U 

CoioinKtU  to  Traponl 12  U 

68  H 

The  eorriera  leKvea  Palermo  every 
Toeaday,  ThuiBday,  and  Satordaj  iic 
Tiapam ;  fSare  3  ducats  and  40  baiooohi, 
or  2  doUars  and  10  tai),  besides  5 
\Aipochi  for  the  postilion  at  eyery  post 
Bat  as  the  rains  oi  Segeste  lie  a  little 
off  the  road,  the  trayeller  who  would 
^t  those  remains  en  txnOe  must  either 
qait  the  mail  at  CaJatafimi,  fiiom  whidi 
uiey  are  4  m.  distant,  and  proceed  by 
ttDother  vettwa  to  Trapani,  or  he  must 
adopt  some  more  independent  mode  of 
OQUTeyanee. 

BteameiB  leave  Palermo  for  Trapani 
ereiy  ]BMday  at  8  a.u.  ;  also  the  first 
and  third  Sunday  of  every  month  at  the 
Bame  hour,  performing  me  distance  in 
6^  hrs.  Fares,  12  lire,  and  850  lire. 
The  i^day  boats  continue  their  voyage 
to  Sciaoca  and  Girgenti;  the  Sunday 
boats  to  Tunis.  See  the  article 
**  SisAXEBS  **  in  the  Introduction. 

For  about  11  m.  the  road  is  an  un- 
broken ascent  up  the  valley  of  the 
Oreto^  to  the  ridjra  of  the  mountains 
which  rise  to  the  W.  of  Palermo ;  from 
that  point  it  descends  fiDr  6  or  7  m.  to 
the  luzoiiant  plain  of  Oastellamare, 
traverses  this,  and  continues  through  a 
wHd  and  imdulating  country  to  Trapani. 

4  m.  Jfonreole.— This  town  and  the 
drive  to  it  have  been  described  under 
the  Excursions  &om  Palermo,  p.  119. 

On  leaving  Honreale  the  road  con- 
tinues along  the  slope  of  Monte  Oa- 


puto,  passing  an  aqueduct  of  pointed 
arches.  Above,  the  mountain-side  is 
craggy,  cavernous,  and  forbidding: 
beneath,  all  is  green  and  smiling, 
luxuriant  groves  of  orange,  olive,  and 
fruit-trees  filling  the  val^  and  burn- 
ing the  Oreto  which  flows  through  it. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  vafe  the 
town  of  Paroo  lies  at  the  foot  of  the 
wild  rocky  mountains  of  Moarta  and 
¥Ucone,  and  above  it  a  steep  road  is 
seen  climbing  the  shoulder  of  the 
former  height  towards  Piana  de'  Greci. 
At  6  UL  a  road  branches  to  the  1.  to 
8.  Giuseppe  di  Mortilla.  The  valley 
gradually  narrows,  the  mountains  be- 
come more  steep  and  rocky,  and  the 
hollow  more  broken  and  bare.  Soon 
after  passing  the  hamlet  of  Ckiuppo, 
cultivation  almost  ceases,  and  at  10  m. 
the  road  ascends  to  the  head  of  the 
valley,  and  forks,  the  branch  to  the 
1.  running  to  S.  Giuseppe  and  Cor- 
leone.  Ynax  the  heights  a  mile  be- 
yond, you  obtain  the  mst  view  of  Pa- 
lermo and  its  plain,  and  a  glorious 
picture  it  is  of  the  rich  valley  beneath 
you,  framed  between  wild  mountain- 
peaks,  and  with  a  foreground  of  bold 
rocks  shrouded  in  ivy.  The  road  now 
turns  to  the  N.  and  descends  through 
a  rocky  defile  between  mountains  of 
great  altitude  and  steepness,  whicli 
approach  so  dose  as  to  leave  barely 
room  in  the  hollow  for  the  passage  of 
a  torrent.  After  some  miles  of  deeoent 
a  new  view  of  wonderful  magnificence 
opens  of  the  rich,  olive-clad  plain  of 
Partenico,  with  the  sea  in  front;  the 
villages  of  Montelepre  and  Giardincllo 
on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  to  the 
rt. ;  the  town  of  Borgetto,  at  the  base 
of  a  tall  red  difi^  on  the  other  hand ; 
Partenico  in  the  plain  below;  and 
Alcamo  on  a  distant  ridge  beneath  the 
mountain  of  Bonifato;  while  the  horizon 
is  bounded  by  a  long  range  of  heights 
which  sink  to  the  sea  in  the  headland 
of  Santo  Yito. 

17  m.  Borgetto. — ^No  awwinmodation 
save  at  a  miserable-looking  fondaco. 
This  is  a  long,  straggling  town  of  low, 
mean  houses,  with  5600  inhab.,  but 
picturesquely  situated  on  a  wooded 
cltff  overhanging  the  plain,  and  in  its 
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torn  oyerbtmg  by  a  lofty  precipioe  of 
red  rock.  The  road  descexMlB  throtagh 
com-fieldBt  vineyarda,  and  orchards,  to 

19  m.  Sola  di  Partenico,  a  mean 
post-town  of  15,658  inbab.,  situated  at 
the  foot  of  a  grand  precipioe  of  red 
limestone,  called  Montagna  dd  Be, 
fiom  its  royal  proprietor,  or  Montagna 
ddia  Croce,  from  a  cross  on  its  brow. 
Here  is  a  poor  hostelry,  termed  the 
"  Albergo  d*  flnia,"  from  the  name  of  the 
landlord,  where  the  traveller  may  halt 
awhile  to  refresh;  it  is  clean  for  its 
class,  and  the  people  are  obliging.  On 
the  summit  of  the  height  above  the 
town  are  some  scattered  vestiges  of 
ancient  habitations,  which  Fazello  took 
for  tlie  remains  of  Elyma,  a  dty  which 
had  no  existence  save  in  a  fiilse  reading 
of  a  passage  in  Dionysius.  There  can 
be  no  doubi  that  the  ruins  are  those  of 
Parthenieum,  a  town  only  mentioned 
in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  but 
whose  name  indicates  a  Greek  origin 
and  a  site  of  difficult  access.  Its  repre- 
sentative in  the  plain  is  probably  of 
Roman  origin,  and  the  station  mentioned 
by  the  Itinenury.  The  "  Parteniooti " 
cUkim  for  their  town  great  magnificence 
under  the  Scuncen  domination,  and 
point  out  the  ruins  of  12  towers  in  the 
neighbourhood,  some  with  Arabic 
names,  which  they  maintain  to  be 
of  that  antiquity,  and  also  certain 
venerable  gnarled  olive-trees  ci  extra- 
ordinary size,  which  tradition  marks  as 
of  Mouem  planting,  and  which  are 
still  vulgarly  called  **  ulivi  Saraceni" 
At  the  base  of  the  precipice  about  a 
mile  from  the  town,  and  in  some  olive- 
grounds  belonging  to  the  Crown,  is  a 
small  projecting  rock,  built  up  and 
levelled  into  a  terrace,  which  may  be, 
as  tradition  asserts,  the  remains  of  a 
Saracenic  tower.  It  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Caetdlaxxo.  Though  nothing 
remains  to  satisfy  antiquarian  curiosity, 
the  site  is  worthy  of  a  visit  for  the 
view  it  commands  of  the  plain  of  sur- 
passing fertility,  and  of  the  blue  bav 
of  Oastellamare,  shut  in  by  the  head- 
lands of  Rama  and  Santo  Vito. 

Crossing  the  plain,  whose  soil  is  a 
strong  reddish  loam,  producing  com, 
wine,  oil,  fruit,  and  sumach  in  rich 


abnndanoe,  to  which  in  Fazello*B  timc^ 
sugar  might  be  added,  and  -whose  fi^r— 
tility  so  excited  the  astonishment    of 
a  Spanish  Arab  seven  centuries  ago, 
that  he  pronounced  it  even  to  exoceil 
that  of  the  plain  of  Cordoba,  you  pcuttt 
at  the  22na  milestone  the  wretched 
hamlet  of   Valguamera,   which    gives 
its  name  to  a  prince.    The  view  benctv 
looking  back  on  Partenico,  is  very  fine. 
Below  this  viUage  you  cross  the  stream 
of  Flati,  which  forms  the  bonndar>' 
between  the  provinces  of  Palermo  anil 
Trepani.     The  plain  is  now  brokes 
into  deep  rocky  dells  still  highly  cul- 
tivated ;  but  the  country  becomes  more 
open  and  undulating  as  you  approach 
Alcamo.    The  luxuriant  foliage  of  the' 
low  groimds  gives  place  to  wud  downs 
green  with  com,  flax,  or  beans.    Beyond 
28  m.,  a  road  to  rt.  leads  to  the  village 
of  Padore,  fiuned  for  its  wine,  and  aa 
you  wind  round  the  ridge  on  which  it 
stands  the  large  yellow  mansion  of  its 
Baron  towers  above  the  road,  and  an 
old  castle  comes  into  view  further  down 
the  valley  to  seaward,  whose  name  of 
CakUubo  ("Job's  Fortress")  proclaims 
its  Saracenic  antiquity.     Alcamo  has 
been  in  sight  for  many  miles  cresting 
the  ridge  between  the  castled  height  of 
Monte  Boni&to,  which  overhangs  it, 
and  the  more  distant  and  lofty  Monte 
Inici,  and  the  road  now  winds  np  a 
tedious  ascent  to  its  yellow  battlemented 
walls. 

32  m.  AujAMO  (Pop.  20,628). 
Inns:  ''Looanda  del  Tempio  di  Sc- 
geste,"  kept  bv  Battista  Bruno ;  decent, 
dean  beds  and  civil  people.  *'  Locanda 
della  Fortuna  " — ^tolerable. 

Alcamo  is  vulgarly  believed  to  de- 
rive its  name  and  origin  from  Adcl- 
camo,  said  to  have  been  the  leader  of 
the  first  bands  of  Arabs  who  invaded 
Sicily  in  827.     Tradition  states  that 
he  built  a  fortified  town  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Monte  Bonifato,  and  called  it 
after  hunself ;  but  it  is  strange  that 
the  Arab  chroniclers  make  no  mention 
of  such  a  person.  Certain  it  is,  however, 
that  the  original  town   stood  on  that 
height,  and  that  it  long  retained  a 
Modem  population,  who  were  driven 
out    by  the  Emperor    Frederick   II. 
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m  1233.  aikd  the  Christian  inhabitants 
istdiioed  to  remove  to  the  present  site 
Mi  the  fi>oi  of  the  hill  by  the  promise 
of  exempticHi  from  military  service; 
the  old  town  being  utterly  destroyed 
grmae  160  years  later  by  Kmg  Martin, 
nn  aoooant  of  the  rebellion  of  Antbea 
duaramonie,  its  feudal  lord. 

Alcamo  is  surrounded  by  a  battle- 
nieaCed     ^rall    of  the    14th    century, 
whose     construction    shows    it    to   be 
jirior  to  the  invention  of  artiUeiy.    It 
U  a  large  town  of  mean  houses,  and 
immyw,  irreg^olar,  dirty  streets,  with  a 
^^aeiBLl  air  of  poverty  and  decay,  to 
wlu<^  the  main  street,  which  intersects 
it»    and    is    broad,    well-paved,    and 
flanked  by  decent  houses  with  heavy 
Ijakxmiea,  is  the  only  exception.    Yet 
it    is    furcJiitecturally  picturesque,  and 
coatains  not  a  few  old  churches  with 
pointed  portals  and  windows,  and  pa- 
laces   with  projecting  balconies,   and 
battlemented  or  machioolated  parapets. 
The  women  of  Alcamo  wear  black 
TbViB,  and  many  are  remarkably  pretty. 

8.  Tommaso  S  Aqmna.  —  Beneath 
the  Locanda  di  Segeste  is  the  little 
Chapel  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  which 
presents  a  good  specimen  of  Sicilian 
architecture  in  the  former  half  of  the 
14th  century.  It  has  a  fine  pointed 
door  of  two  orders,  much  enriched 
with  acanthus-leaves,  scroll  foliage, 
cahle  and  dogtooth  mouldings;  the 
abaci  and  capitals  are  continuous; 
above  is  a  round-headed  window,  sur- 
mounted by  a  corbelled  pediment, 
resting  on  slender  shafts. 

ChieM  Matrice. — A  modem  church, 
narrow  and  misshapen,  but  containing 
fine  specimens  of  native  red  marble 
from  a  neighbouring  quarry,  in  the 
14  monolithic  columns  which  separate 
the  nave  and  aisles.  In  the  6tli 
chapel  to  rt  is  a  bas-relief  of  the 
Yii^rin  and  Child,  with  cherubs  and 
saints,  bearingdate  1518,  and  ascribed 
to  Ga^u  The  Campanile  is  some 
centuries  earlier  than  the  church, 
having  pointed  windows  domiaating 
double  hghtst  separated  by  a  marble 
shaft :    and    showing    the    nail-head 
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moulding   on   the   corbelling    above. 
Opposite  this  church  is  that  of 

Le  Btanche,  with  a  depressed  door- 
way, and  a  round-headed  window 
above  it,  both  with  heavy  labels;  of 
the  early  Renaissance.  It  belongs  to 
a  confraternity  instituted  for  the  gra- 
tuitous burial  of  paupers. 

Santa  Oliva  or  Le  Anime  in  Pur- 
gatario. — The  altarpiece,  representing 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  and  Santa 
OUva  rescuing  souls  from  purgatory, 
is  by  Pietro  NoveSU,  There  is  mudi 
oonfosion  of  figures  and  scattering  of 
liglits — fiftuUs  which  in  a  subject  so 
oomplez  as  to  embrace  at  onoe  heaven, 
earth,  and  purgatory,  it  would  bo  diffi- 
cult to  avoid;  yet  the  picture  is  well 
painted,  especially  the  figures  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child.  Over  the  4ih  altar 
to  tne  rt.  is  a  statue  of  the  saint,  as- 
cribed to  Gagini,  short  and  stumpy, 
an  appeamnce  increased  by  the  loose- 
ness and  breadth  of  the  drapery. 

Santa  Ckiara, — ^A  chureh  with  6 
semicircular  bays  or  apses,  containing 
2  statues  of  Justice  and  Charity  by 
Giaeomo  Serpotta, 

The  Badia  Nvova  contains  6  statues 
by  the  same  artist  in  his  usual  bad 
taste;  and  an  oU-painiing  of  the 
Virgin  of  the  Bosary  by  Giacomo  Lo 
Verde,  with  the  date  of  1659.  The 
churoh  of  San  Franeeeco  cf  Astiti 
has  a  statue  of  the  Magdalen;  and 
that  of  San  Benedetto  one'  of  that 
saint ;  both  attributed  to  the  chisel  of 
Gagini, 

Santa  Maria  di  Gent,  to  the  £.  of 
the  town,  conspicuous  with  its  old 
beU-tower  and  cypresses,  has  an  early 
picture  on  wood  of  the  Florentine 
school,  representing  a  number  of 
figures  in  adoration  of  the  Madonns. 
It  has  much  expression,  and  the  Vir- 
gin's face  is  fiill  of  beauty.  This  iM 
the  only  chureh  in  Alcamo  which  can 
claim  an  origin  prior  to  the  fomidation 
of  the  present  town. 

The  Castle  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
town  is  a  quadrangular,  battlementtil 
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pile  of  yellow  stone,  with  towers,  al- 
teraately  round  and  square,  at  Uie 
angles.  The  walls  are  pierced  with 
pointed  windows,  generally  with  double 
lights  separated  by  marble  shafts,  and 
once  suimounted,  as  well  as  the  walls, 
towers,  and  gateways,  with  machioola- 
ticms.    It  is  now  used  as  a  prison. 

Opposite  the  Badia  Nuova  is  a 
building  called  the  Com  di  CiuQo, 
pointed  out  as  the  abode  of  Ciullo, 
the  father  of  Italian  poets,  and  a  na- 
tive of  Alcamo;  but  as  he  flourished 
in  the  12th  century,  before  the  pre- 
sent town  was  in  existence,  and  as 
the  said  building  is  of  the  BenaisBance 
period — non  eonviene,  the  tradition  i» 
worthless. 

Close  to  the  Ghiesa  MJatrioe  is  the 
MUitarp  Hoepitalt  a  building  of  the 
15th  century;  also  a  machicolated 
tower  at^hed  to  the  palace  of  the 
Barone  Romano.  The  Tone  di  BaUo 
is  a  similar  tower,  with  windows  di- 
vided by  shafts  into  triple  lights.* 
Opposite  it  is  a  pointed  door  with 
dog-tooth  moulding.  The  Casa  Bo- 
sotti  is  a  small  building  with  windows 
separated  into  double  lights.  Close 
to  it,  in  the  Ca$a  SomC  Anna,  is  a  gal- 
lery with  round  arches  resting  on 
ohcvronod  and  twisted  shafla. 

On  the  summit  of  Monts  Bonifaio 
are  the  remains  of  the  original  town 
of  Alcamo,  and  of  its  ancient  castle, 
surrounded  by  square  towers,  and 
having  a  tall  keep  with  pointed  win- 
dows. Here  is  also  a  church  called 
the  Madonna  deW  Atttu  (t.e.  Alto),  or 
Our  Lady  of  the  Hill.  This  height, 
which  rises,  according  to  Sm^h's 
measurement,  2213  ft.  above  the  sea^ 
has  a  gentle  descent  towards  the  town 
on  the  N.,  but  breaks  off  on  the  other 
side  into  tremendous  precipices  of  red 
limestone.  It  conmiands  a  most  ex- 
tensive and  glorious  prospect  of  Al- 
camo at  its  feet,  Castellamare  on  the 
sandy  shore  beyond,  the  fertile  plain 
to  the  E.,  and  tlie  blue  bay  to  the  N., 
bounded  by  the  headland  of  Capo 
Rama,  and  in  the  opposite  direction 
of  Monte  Barbaro  with  the  temple  of 
Sogeste  on  ite  slope,  and  of  the  wild, 
undulating  countiy  beyond,  up  to  tho 


grand  mass  of  Mount   Eiyx  in    tlKz 
western  horizon. 

Alcamo  is  renowned  as  the  birtlK 
place  of  CivMo  d'  Jloamo,  the  ^rsr* 
poet  who  sang  in  the  vemacuis^ 
Italian.  He  lived  at  the  dose  c^  tl~a« 
12th  and  beginning  of  the  13th  oeTi 
turv;  or  at  the  end  of  the  Ncvnuavi 
and  commenoemeht  of  the  Suabi&i. 
rule.  Fragmento  of  his  works  arc 
extant,  and  have  been  published  \>y 
the  Abbate  di  Gregorio  in  his  DiMoorii 
intorno  aUa  Sicdia,  tom.  i.  pp.  244-250. 

From  Alcamo  it  is  6  or  7  m.  over 
open,  undulating  ground,  hj  a  roa<J. 
very  heavy  after  rains,  to 

CaeteUamare,    the   ancient   port     or 
Begeste.    It  is  situated  at  the  foot  oF 
Monte  Inici,  and  in  the  bight  of  tin^ 
sandy    bav,    in    a    richly    cultivatecl 
neighbourhood;  but  is  a  mean,  dirfy 
town  of  nearly  10,000  inhabitants,  who 
subsist  by  fishing,  agriculture,  and  ex- 
porting the  produce  of  the  country.     It 
is  without  an  inn.   Castdlamare,  beiii^ 
the  only  point  in  the  bay  which  affords 
a  safe  refuge  to  ships,  has  eJways  been 
a  place  of  some  importance,  and  wn» 
fortified  in  early  times,  possibly  by  the 
Enights-Templais,  for  a  cross  of  that 
order  decorates  a  low  vaulted  chapel  on 
the  site.    The  old  town  stood  on  the 
promontorv  of  calcareous  rock  whicli 
rate  into  the  sea,  and  was  protected  by 
lofty  waUs,  in  part  cut  from  the  rock, 
and  on  the  land  side  by  a  broad  and 
deep    fosse.     But  these  fortifications, 
having  lost  their  value  since  the  in- 
vention of  artillery,  have  been  long 
abandoned,  and  are  now  in  ruins.    "  A 
stone  bridge  of  two  arches  has  replaced 
the  ancient  drawbridge,  and  the  town, 
escaping  fiom  ite  tuneted  enclosure,     . 
has  spread  in  all  directions  round  tlie 
harbour,  and  even  crept  up  the  mouu- 
tain-side ;  while  year  oy  year,  straight 
and  wide   streets,  bordered   by  two- 
storied  houses,  are  extending  further 
and   further   into    the    neighbouring 
fields." 

From  Alcamo  there  are  2  routes  to 
Segeste.  One  is  by  the  post-road  to 
Oalataflmi,  11  m.,  and  thence  by  a 
country  track  of  4  or  5  m.  to  tlio 
temple,  which  latter  part  must  be  done 
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m  iaot    or  on   horseback;    the   other 

if  by  a   bridle-path  of  9  m.     Thoee 

who  aie  maldng  the  tour  of  the  island, 

azH^aie  provided  with  mules,  will  take 

d»  direct  path,  and,  on  leaving  Segeate, 

proeeed  the  same  day  to  CastelYetrano 

*?  Trapani,  as  the  case  may  be.    If  to 

the    fionner,  they  cross   the   Tmpani 

raad  below  Galatafimi,  and  continue  by 

XittL  and  Salemi ;  if  to  the  latter,  Uiey 

strike    that  road  at  Colonnetta.    But 

tl£e  excursionist  fiom  Palermo  should 

driTe  cm  to  Galatafimi,  as  the  temple  is 

o£  easier  approach  from  that  side.    We 

will  deBcribe  both  routes. 

Outside  the  W.  gate  of  Alcamo  a 

road,    branches  to  the   rt.  to   Castel- 

lamare,   seen,  aa  the   coast  beneath; 

and  a  bridle-path  also  quits  the  main 

road  to  the  it.  and  descends  into  the 

broad,  deep,  green  valley  in  front,  in 

which,"  at  the  distance  of  9  m.,  the 

^N^ebrated  temple  of  Segeste  may  be 

<liafcinctly  seen  on  the  mountain-side, 

the  white  walls  oi  the  ancient  theatre 

gleaming  from  the  difb  of  Monte  Bar- 

baro,  which  overhang  it.    This  is  at 

the  33rd  milestone.    From  this  point 

the  carriage-roed,  crossing  slopes  at  first 

dark  with  a  varied  cultivation,  and  then 

carpeted  only  with  com,  descends  for 

4  m.  to  the  Fiume  Freddo,  which  it 

crosses  by  a  ford. 

This  stream,  also  called  tHume  di  S, 

BartciomTneOt  is  probably  the  ancient 

CrinUstu  or  Crimestu,  whose  god,  in  the 

shape  of  a  dog,  found  favour  in  the 

<>jea  of   the  nvmph  Egesta,  and    is 

represented  under  that  form  on  many 

of  the  coins  of  the  ancient  dty.    Some 

take  a  branch  of  the  Belici,  more  to 

the  E.,  to  be   the  Crimisus.     That 

stream  was  renowned  for  the    great 

victory  which   in  the  year  340    b.c. 

Timoleon    with    only    11,000    men, 

partly  Syracusans,  partly  mercenaries, 

obtmned  over  more  than  70,000  Car- 

.  thft^nmiM     under     Hasdrubal.      Of 

these   10,000  are    said  to  have  been 

slain,  and  15,000  made  prisoners,  and 

the    Sacred    BattalioD,    composed    of 

2500  citizens  of  the  best  families  of 

Carthage,  was   destroyed  to  a   man. 

The  rout  was  so  complete  that   the 

victors  picked   up    1000    breastplates 

and  10,000   shields  which  had   been 


cast  away  by  the  fugitives;  and  the 
spoU  was  so  immense  that  it  took 
3  days  to  gather  it  No  victoiy  in 
Grecian  history  was  more  complete 
and  dectaive.  It  was  one  of  the  se- 
verest shocks  ever  sustained  by  the 
Oarthaginian  power  in  Sicily,  and  se- 
cured to  the  Greek  cities  a  long  period 
of  tranouillity.  It  was  just  before  this 
battle  Uiat  a  little  incident  occurred, 
recorded  by  Plutarch  and  Diodorus, 
which  had  its  effect  on  the  event  of  the 
day.  As  the  Greeks  approedied  the 
Cnmisus,  they  met  some  mules  laden 
with  paisley,  which  was  taken  by  them 
as  an  evil  omen,  since  it  was  customary 
to  lay  wreaths  of  this  herb  upon  sepul- 
chres. But  Timoleon,  perceiving  tneir 
alarm,  seiz^  a  handful  of  it,  and, 
weaving  it  into  a  wreath,  ezclauned, 
"  Behoui  the  Corinthian  symbol  of 
victory,  the  sacred  herb  with  which  we 
decorate  the  victors  at  the  Isthmian 
games !  It  comes  to  us  spontaneously 
as  an  earnest  of  triumph.'*  Then 
crowrung  himself  and  his  officers  with 
the  parsley,  ho  restored  the  confidence 
and  rekindled  the  courage  of  his  sol- 
diers, and  led  them  forwftfd  to  victory. 
From  the  bridge  it  is  a  continual 
ascent  of  6  m.  to  Calataflmi,  through 
an  undulating  country,  at  first  scantUy 
cultivated,  and  crimsoned  here  and 
there  with  patches  of  clover,  but  be- 
coming more  wooded  as  you  advance, 
till  at  length  the  height  which  the 
road  dimbs  towards  the  town  is  co- 
vered with  luxuriant  vegetation.  From 
this  height  a  wide  expanse  of  country 
is  seen  opening  to  the  E.  of  truly  Sici- 
lian asp«^— iMLre,  green,  and  treeless,  a 
succession  of  low  swells  in  the  middle 
distance,  and  ranges  of  wild  mountains 
on  the  horizon. 

43  m.'Cdiatafimi. — Inn : "  Locanda  di 
Segeste,"  kept  by  Francesco  di  Mattco, 
a  small  country  hostelry,  and  veritably 
Sicilian.  This  is  a  large  ugly  town  of 
some  9600  inhab.,  covering  a  long  ridge 
between  2  hills ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
ridge  to  the  W.  is  a  steep  isolated 
height,  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  a  Sam- 
cemc  castle,  from  which  the  town  takes 
its  name— Carat  Eufimi.  The  castle, 
now  used  as  a  prison,  has  no  arclii- 
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tcctural  intereflt,  but  it  commands  a  fine 
prospect  of  the  hills  around,  richly 
cultivated  witli  vines,  olives,  and  com, 
and  enlivened  by  churches  and  con- 
vents ;  of  the  open,  undulating  country 
to  the  E. :  and  of  the  temple  of  Segeste 
seen  in  a  gap  between  the  cliflfe  of 
Monte  Barbaro  to  the  N. 

There  is  nothing  to  detain  the  tra- 
veller in  the  town.  The  Chiesa  Ma- 
trice  retains  externally  some  traces  of 
early  architecture,  but  the  interior  is 
modernised  with  Roman  Doric  columns. 
The  Chiesa  del  Crocifitso  is  a  neat 
church,  with  the  architectural  decora- 
tions of  its  interior  so  picked  out  with 
gilding  as  to  produce  a  most  pleasing 
effect.  The  Carmine,  now  a  ruin,  is  of 
Siculo-Norman  antiquity,  with  a  cupola 
supported  on  pendentives,  but  overlaid 
with  stucco.  In  the  walls  of  the  house 
of  the  late  archpriest  Avila  are  em- 
bedded 3  Greek  inscriptions  found 
among  the  ruins  of  Segeste. 

Oalettafimi  has  given  its  name  to  the 
first  battle  fought  and  won  by  Gari- 
baldi in  his  liberating  expedition  to 
SicUy  in  1860,  but  the  real  site  of  that 
contest  was  3  or  4  miles  from  this  town, 
and  close  to  Vita  (see  Rte.  4,  p.  165^. 
On  their  defeat,  however,  the  Neapoh- 
tans  fled  to  Oalatafimi,  on  their  way  to 
Palermo. 

Mules  and  donkeys,  as  well  as  side- 
saddles, may  be  had  for  the  trip  to 
Segeste.  As  guide,  Antonio  Ck)sta  is 
rc^uly  to  offer  his  services.  The  dis- 
tance is  nearly  5  m.,  and  the  path  lies 
for  about  2  m.  through  a  charming  vale 
dark  with  fruit-trees  to  the  foot  of 
Monte  Barbaro;  here  it  forks,  and 
pedestrians  by  taking  tlie  patli  to  the 
1.  and  climbing  the  precipices  beneath 
the  mountain  to  the  back  of  the  temple 
may  shorten  the  distance  by  a  mile. 
The  road  usually  taken  continues  round 
the  E.  side  of  the  mountain  through 
lanes  of  acanthus,  fan-palm,  spurge, 
and  cistns,  and  enters  the  green  vale  on 
the  nor^em  side,  when  the  temple 
comes  into  view  at  the  head  of  the 
valley. 

The  direct  track  from  Alcamo  to 
Segeste  quits  the  high  road  just  out- 
side the  former  town,  descends  into  a 


deep  corn-clad  valley  at  the  foot  of  Mon 
Inici,  at  3  m.  crosses  the  Fiume  Fii> 
do,  and  2  m.  beyond  the  Gdggn 
probably  the  stream  which  was  callc 
the  Scunander,  on  whose  banks  tl 
ferocious  Agathocles  slaughtered  a 
tlie  poorer  citizens  of  S^este  on  h 
return  from  his  African  expeditioi 
On  this  stream,  about  3  m.  below  S< 
geste,  are  the  hot  springs,  fiunous  i 
ancient  times  as  the  Aqum  SegeHam 
or  Pincianse,  They  are  6  in  nunibei 
The  first,  which  is  called  Gcrffo  Ccdth 
is  hotter  than  the  rest,  and  rises  o\ 
the  rt.  bank.  The  second,  or  tin 
Fonte  di  8.  Girciamo^  \  a  mile  fiirihe 
up,  is  also  of  very  lu^h  tempeniture 
Tne  third  rises  in  a  subtenuneai 
cavern,  and  from  its  seclusion  is  calleti 
Bagno  ddle  Femmine.  The  fourth  it 
known  by  the  name  of  Bagno  di  Cala- 
meit  i.e,  "Galat  al  Hammah,"  Castle 
of  the  Baths,  from  a  Saracenic  castle, 
extant  in  the  time  of  King  WiUiaui 
the  Good.  The  next  rises  on  the  1. 
bank,  and  the  last  in  the  middle  of 
the  stream,  and  is  distinguislied  by  \U 
silvery  hue.  Tlie  water  of  these  springs 
is  dear,  colourless,  slightly  nauseous  to 
the  taste,  and  emits  as  it  rises  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid  gas.  It '  is  composed 
principally  of  sulphate  and  hvdrochlo- 
rate  of  soda,  sulpnate  and  carbonate  of 
lime,  with  a  small  quantity  of  hydro- 
chlorate  of  magnesia.  The  temperature 
of  the  hottest  spring  is  115}^  Fahr. 

Grossing  the  stream  by  tjic  Ponte  cTe 
Bagni,  the  patli  ascends  over  opcii 
downs  to  tlie  foot  of  Monte  Barbaro, 
whence  the  temple  of  Segeste  bnrstii 
suddenly  upon  the  view. 

"  Every  trace  of  cultivation  had  dis- 
appeared, and  nothing  was  to  be  seen 
before  us  but  vast  arid  plains,  abutting 
to  the  rt.  on  tlie  rugged  and  barren  side 
of  Monte  Inici.    In  the  midst  of  thi^ 
desolation  a  sudden  turn  in  the  roml 
brought  us  to  a  point  of  view  which 
made  us  pause  with  wonder  and  admi- 
ration.   At  about  }  of  a  mile  from  us, 
in  the  midst  of  a  desert  which  looknl 
as  if  it  had  hitlierto  escaped  from  alt 
contact    with    human    industry,   and 
placed  upon  a  high  hill,  as  upon  a 
pedestal,  rose  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent monuments  of  ancient  art.    The 
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tfople  of  Segeate  stood  before  us,  mar- 
Tdkws  in  its  perfect  presen-ation." — 
J.  de  Quatrefcuf€$, 


Segeste. 

The  Temple. — The  situation  of  this 
grand  relic  of  antiquity  is  most  striking. 
1:  stands  at  the  h^id  of  the  valley  on  a 
hare  eminence,  backed  by  wild,  rugged 
lights,  with  bleak  open  downs  in 
front,  and  with  no  other  object  around 
to  dirert  the  attention  or  detract  from 
its  grandeur.  Behind  it  opens  a  pre- 
dpitons  ravine  of  great  depth,  through 
which  flows  the  torrent  Pispisa.  On 
raie  hand  is  the  height  on  which  stood 
the  ancient  city,  now  called  Monte 
Barbara,  rising  in  a  steep  slope  from 
the  temple,  but  on  every  other  side  in 
preripioes  of  red  and  grey  rock.  The 
temple  of  Segeste  ''affords  a  most 
-triking  instance  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Greeks  placed  their  edifices, 
so  as  to  harmonise  with  and  be  height- 
ened by  the  grandeur  of  the  surround- 
ing acenety In  its  general  effect 

it  is  unqn^tionably  the  grandest  in  the 
whole  island.  Standing  on  the  brink 
of  a  profound  precipice,  and  surrounded 
on  all  sides  with  lofty  desolate  moim- 
tains,  ¥rith  little  or  no  vegetation,  it 
impresses  the  most  careless  spectator 
with  a  feeling  of  overpowering  awe, 
akin  to  that  which  it  was  intended  to 
produce  in  the  mind  of  the  worshipper 
ofold."— Barflef^. 

This  temple  is  of  the  severest  Doric 
architecture,  and  of  large  proportions, 
the  peristyle  being  191   ft.  7  in.  in 
length  by  76  ft.  5  in.  in  width.    Like 
most  Greek  temples  it  faces  tlie  K 
It  is  of  that  description  termed  hexa- 
style-peripteral,  from  having  6  columns 
in  each  mmt,  and  columns  also  in  the 
wings,  in  this  case  14  on  each  side 
including  those  at  the  angles ;  making 
36  in  aJl.     It   rests  on  a  stylobate 
of  4  high  steps.     The  columns  have 
the  peculiarity  of  not   being  fluted, 
whicn  gives  tnem  rather  a  heavy  as- 
pect, but  their  massiveness  is  lessened 
in  appearance   by  the    multitude  of 
dnuDS,  from  10  to  13,  of  which  they 


arc  composed.  At  their  base  they  aru 
almost  7  feet  in  diameter,  and  their 
height,  including  the  capital,  is  a 
little  less  than  5  diameters,  which 
constitutes  rather  a  light  order  of 
Doric.  They  taper  much  upwards, 
with  a  slight  entasis  or  bulge,  and 
have  preserved  their  forms  in  gpeat 
measure  unaltered,  one  column  only 
in  the  pronaos,  the  second  from  the 
S.E.  angle,  having  been  shattered  bv 
lightning  and  unskilfully  restored. 
Tbe  capitals  are  simple,  and  less  cor- 
roded tnan  the  sliafts.  The  entabla- 
ture, save  that  the  apex  of  the  W.  and 
the  angles  of  the  £.  pediment,  and 
here  and  there  a  portion  of  the  cor- 
nice, have  been  repaired,  is  entire  all 
round.  It  is  unusually  heavy  and 
massive,  being  almost  two-fifths  of  the 
height  of  the  columns.  Tlie  blocks 
of  the  architrave  are  enormous,  each 
spanning  the  space  between  2  colmuns. 
There  is  no  sculpture  in  the  metopes 
or  pediments,  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  former  at  least  never  had  such 
decoration.  The  rock  of  which  this 
temple  is  constructed,  the  magnesiaii 
limestone  of  the  site,  while  it  has  been 
scorched  into  the  richest  tints  of  brown 
and  ochre  by  the  sun  of  many  cen- 
turies, has  successfully  resisted  the 
influences  of  the  weather  upon  its  sub- 
stance, so  that  the  building  presents 
a  &r  less  corroded  asx)ect  than  the 
temples  of  Paestum,  or  even  than  thoee 
of  Girgenti. 

Though  so  nearly  periject  exter- 
nallv,  tMs  temple  is  &r  otherwise  in 
its  mterior.  Not  a  trace  is  visible  of 
the  ceUa,  that  most  essential  part  of 
an  ancient  temple,  to  which  the  peri- 
style was  but  a  supplement  and  adorn- 
ment. Not  even  a  slab  of  the  pave- 
ment is  to  be  seen.  This  fitct  alone 
makes  it  evident  that  the  temple  was 
never  completed ;  and  this  is  confiiincd 
by  several  other  peculiarities  which 
can  only  be  accounted  for  on  this 
supposition. 

The  fiact  of  the  temple  being  im- 
finished  shows  that  the  work  must 
have  been  interrupted  by  some  politi- 
cal catastrophe,  and  assists  us  greatly 
in  determimng  the  date  of  its  construc- 
tion.   The  grand  scale  on  which  it  is 
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designed  proves  that  it  must  have 
been  commenced  in  the  flourishing 
days  of  Segeste.  The  simple,  massiye, 
and  pare  style  of  its  Doric  architeo- 
tuie  cannot  possibly  be  attributed  to 
Roman  times,  and  belongs  to  a  much 
earlier  age,  and  the  happiest  period  of 
Greek  art.  We  are  therefore  led  to 
i«fer  it  to  an  epoch  not  later  than 
the  Athenian  invasion  of  Sicily,  most 
probably  to  the  latter  half  of  the  5th 
century  before  Christ ;  and  it  appears 
likely  that  the  event  which  prevented 
its  completion  was  the  subjugation  of 
the  city  to  the  Carthaginians  in  the 
year  409  b.c. — the  period  from  which 
Segeste  dates  her  decline. 

The  traveller  should  not  faU  to  as- 
cend Monte  Barbaro  to  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city  and  theatre.  The  ascent  is 
easiest  immediately  above  the  temple. 
Round  the  brow  of  the  hill  are  remains 
of  fortifications,  of  medisBval  and  pro- 
hahlj  of  Saracenic  construction,  of 
sMau  irregular  masonry,  in  which  are 
embedded  laige  blocks  fbom  the  earlier 
waHs^i  together  with  fragments  of 
'  culuiniiH,  "door-jambs,  or  portions  of 
cornices.  At  intervals  are  square  pro- 
jecting towers.  The  surface  of  the 
height  is  rugged  with  scattered  oo- 
Inmns  and  architectural  fragments, 
overgrown  with  fennel,  squills,  orchids, 
and  thistles.  Among  these  d^ris  are 
many  reservoirs  or  wells,  shaped  like 
huge  bells ;  the  remains  of  a  Roman 
house  recently  excavated ;  and  on  the 
highest  part  of  the  hill  tlie  traces  of 
a  small,  simple,  apsidal  church,  pro- 
bably of  very  early  date. 

The  Theatre  stands  on  the  northern 
side  of  Monte  Barbaro,  where  it  at- 
tains its  greatest  elevation,  and  at  the 
verge  of  the  steep  overhanging  the 
valley  of  the  Gdggera.  Till  the  pre- 
sent century  it  remained  so  encumbered 
with  d^ris  that  its  plan  was  scarcely 
intelligible.  The  Prince  of  Torro- 
muzza  was  the  first  to  attempt  to  dear 
it,  and  his  labours  were  followed  by 
those  of  the  Duke  of  Serradi&lco  in 
1822,  and  of  Messrs.  Hittorf  and  Zanth 
about  the  same  period;  and  more  re- 
cently   the    Sicilian    Commission    of 


Antiquities  has  ocmipleted  its  disin^ 
terment. 

The  Theatre  of  Segeste,  like  Grcjolc 
theatres  in  general,  rests  against  tlio 
steep  rocky  slope   out  of  which    tlio 
greater  part  has  been  excavated,    so 
that  from  the  brow  of  the  hill  you  do* 
soend  into  it,  and  find  yourself  on  tlio 
prsscinclio  or  corridor,  at  about  t^wo- 
tbirds  the  height  from  the  orchestra. 
The  form  is  more  than  semicircular,  tbe 
ends  being  extended  10  ft.    The  outer 
wall  is  not  rounded,  but  cut  into  a  series 
of  some  20  facets,  of  unequal  lengths. 
At  the  base  of  tiie  semicircle  this  -wall 
terminates  in  a  grand  mass  of  irregular 
masonry,  some  35  ft.  in  height.     Tbe 
external  diameter  of  the  stnicture    is 
205  ft.,  the  internal  52  fb.  9  in.     That 
portion  of  the  theatre  which  does  not  resst 
on  the  rock  is  supported  on  buttresses 
of  opua  incertum.    Six  flights  of  steps 
divide  the  cavea  into  7  cunei  or  wedgpes. 
The  part  below  the  pnedndio  has  20 
tiers  of  seats,  all  bunt  up  of  masonry, 
the  upper  row  having  a  raised  back, 
a  peculiarity  found  in  only  one  other 
Greek  theatre  in  Europe.    There  are 
traces  also  of  seats  above  the  nrmcinctio^ 
but  the  upper  part  of  the  tneatre  has 
lost  its  dicrtancnve  features.    Two  vo- 
mitories, by  which  the  spectators  de- 
scended into  the  theatre,  open  on  tho 
praecmeUo,  and  from  their    iiregulai* 
position  interfere  with  the  symmetry  of 
the  structure. 

Of  the  Bcena  the  foundations  remain, 
showing  it  to  have  been  nearly  90  ft. 
in  width.     In  the  centre  opens  tho 
"  royal  door,"  but  there  are  no  traces 
of  the  "  stranger-doors  *'  by  which  this 
was  usually  flanked.    The  position  of 
the  wroicenium  or  stage,  which  was 
probably  of  wood,  is  marked  by  a  lino 
of  slabs  at  regular  intervals  between 
the  icena  and  the  orchestra;   and  in 
front  of  these  another  slab  seems  to 
mark  the  site  of  the  Oiymde  or  altar 
of  Bacchus.    At  tlie  angles   of  the 
seeiia  are  quadrangular  chambers  or 
paraxeenicL,  which    externally  have  a 
moulded  base,  with  satyrs  in  relief  at 
the  angles.    A  passage  sunk  beneath 
and  across  the  acena  seems  intended 
f(»r  drainage.    Another,  with  an  aiched 
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^armsy^  opens  into  the  wall  of  ma- 
nuj  at  the  N.W.  angle. 

The  pcMsiiion,  plfuo,  and  peculiar 
features  of  the  oavea  of  this  theatre 
kad  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  of 
Greek  ari^^  but  it  appears  to  have 
hoea  lepaired  in  Boman  times,  for  the 
KMsmixMB  of  the  §eena  are  apparenUj 
c£  tibat  period,  and  the  walls  at  ihe 
rfacsd  of  the  arc  seem  to  have  been 
lebailt  of  the  old  materials.  It  is 
probable  that  the  theatre  dates  from 
the  flourishing  days  of  Segeete,  not 
later  than  the  5th  oentiOT  before 
Cluist*  and  that,  having  Mien  into 
decay  during  the  Oarthaginian  domi- 
uatian,  or  having  been  nuned  by 
Agathodes,  it  was  restored  by  the 
BamaoB  on  theii*  occupation  of  the 
city. 

LakB    all    Greek    theatres    this   is 
placed    in    a    situation    commanding 
a  ma^piifioent  view;  as  that  aesthetic 
people  always  sought  to  heighten  the 
effect  of  the  highest  works  of  ari^  by 
a  oonabination  with  the  sublimest  ol>* 
jeeta  of  nature.    The  nearest  and  most 
striking  feature  is  the  temple  itself, 
standing  out  in  richly  tintca  isolation 
and  marvellous  preservation  from  the 
desert  of  grey  rock  behind  it.    But  the 
panorama  around  is  one  of  rare  majesty. 
^  From  the  summit  of  the  hill,  the  eye 
glances  from  the  abrupt  declivities  of 
Monte  Inid  to  jthe  waters  of  the  gul( 
|and  the  point  of  Omo  Ifforto,  rendered 
blue  l>y  mstance,  until,  ascending  to  the 
peak  of  Boni&to,  it  loses  itself  in  a 
labyrinth  of  mountains,  whose  g^radu- 
ated  summits,  compressed  together  like 
uo  many  solid  waves,  blend  into  one 
'mass,  which  skirts  the  horizon  frt>m 
Mount     Eryx     to    Oorleoue.       But 
,  tlirbughout    this    vast    amphitheatre, 
by  which  tlie  spectator  is  surrounded, 
the  silenoe  and  stiUness  of  the  tomb 
reign  supreme,  without  any  manifes- 
tation ot  active  Ufe.     Concealed  by 
its  rocks,  Galatafimi  scarcely  reveals 
the  presence  of  its  ruined  Saracenic 
fortresSf  while  Alcamo  is  completely 
hidden  behind  an  imdulation." — A.  ae 
Quatrefages. 

At  the  fix>t  of  the  height  is  the 
house  of  the  autods  of  the  temple, 
where  are  preserved  some  fragments 


of  sculpture  and  architectore  found  in 
the  andent  city.  A  Greek  inscription 
from  the  theatre,  in  4  fragments,  seems 
to  be  a  dedicatory  monument  by  the 
Egestans  to  some  deity  or  person 
whose  name  does  not  appear. 

Though  the  temple  and  theatre 
have  been  describea  as  Greek,  6e- 
geste  was  not  a  Greek  city.  The 
general  tradition  of  antiquity  ascribes 
its  origin  to  a  Trojan  colony  whidt 
settled  hero  on  the  destruction  of 
their  native  dty,  and  particularly  eithei- 
to  Egestus  or  Acestes, — 

"  Trola  CrlmlflO  oonceptam  flumlne  nutter 
Quern  genolt," — 

or  to  the  son  of  Anchises  himself. 
Another  tradition  assigns  it  to  the 
Elymi,  a  tribe  of  Pelasgi  settled  in 
this  part  of  Sicily  even  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Trojans.  But  although 
these  traditions  cannot  be  regarded 
as  historicid,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Segeste  is  amcmg  the  most 
ancient  cities  in  Sicily,  and  owes  her 
foundation  to  some  people  distinct 
from  the  native  Sicani,  some  centiuies 
prior  to  the  settlement  of  the  Greeks 
m  the  island.  Tliough  a  barbarian  city, 
Segeste  from  her  early  and  intimate 
relations  with  the  Greek  colonies  felt 
deeply  the  influence  of  Hellenic  civil- 
ization, as  is  proved  by  her  coins  and 
local  monuments.  She  was  more  ge- 
nerally known  to  the  Greeks  as  Egesta, 
and  it  is  said  that  this  name,  having 
an  ominous  sound  to  Boman  ears,  was 
altered  by  that  people  to  Segesta. 
But  this  is  disproved  by  early  coins, 
which  show  both  names  to  have  been 
applied  to  the  city  long  before  the  time 
of  the  Bomans. 

So  early  as  the  year  580  B.C.  Se- 
geste was  at  war  with  Selinus,  the 
territories  of  the  2  cities  being  con- 
terminous; and  this  contest  was  re- 
newed with  various  results,  till  in  the 
year  416  B.C.  the  Segestans,  being  hard 
pressed  by  the  Selinuntines  and  the 
Syracusans  their  allies,  applied  for 
succour  to  Athens.  How  their  am- 
bassadors were  received,  what^  argu- 
ments they  employed,  how  Nioias  de- 
precated and  Alcibiades  urged  the 
espotisal  of  their  cause,  how  tiie  de- 
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putios  sent  to  verify  the  boasted 
wealtii  of  Segeste  were  deceived  by 
the  display  of  borrowed  plate,  and 
how,  having  long  sought  a  pretext 
for  the  invasion  of  Sicily,  the  Athe- 
nians at  length  yielded  to  their  re- 
quest, and  despatched  that  expedition 
which*  proved  so  disastrous  to  their 
anu£^  and  the  deathblow  to  their  na- 
tional greatness,  is  it  not  chronicled 
in  the  pages  of  Thucydidcs  ?  On  the 
failure  of  that  expedition,  Segestc, 
dreading  tlie  vengeance  of  Syracuse, 
and  having  vainly  sought  to  propitiate 
Selinus,  applied  to  Carthage  for  as- 
sistance. That  city  in  409  b.c.  sent 
Hannibal  with  a  vast  armament,  who 
soon  took  and  destroyed  Selinus,  Hi- 
mera,  and  Agrigentum,  and  firmly 
establLdied  the  Punic  power  in  the 
W.  of  Sicily.  The  destruction  of  her 
ancient  foe  proved  of  little  advantage 
to  Segesta,  whose  independence  was 
absorbed  in  tlie  growing  dominion  of 
her  ally,  and  as  a  Carthaginian  city 
slic  soon  after  successfully  stood  a 
siege  from  Dionysius.  Nearly  a  cen- 
tury later  Segeste  was  depopulated  by 
Agatliocles,  when  on  his  return  from 
Africa  in  307  B.C.  ho  revenged  the 
humiliation  he  had  received  firom  the 
Carthaginians  on  the  unhappv  Seges- 
tans,  whom,  to  the  number  of  10,000, 
ho  put  to  the  sword,  or  cruelly  tor- 
tured to  extort  their  treasures.  He 
repeopled  the  city  with  a  band  of  fo- 
reign exiles,  and  ordered  it  to  be 
called  DiciBopolis,  a  name  it  did  not 
long  retain.  Between  the  expedition 
of  Pyrrhus  and  the  First  Punic  War  it 
was  stormed  and  plundered  by  the 
Oartliaginians,  but  at  tiie  breaking  out 
of  that  war  the  citizens  overpowered 
the  Punic  garrison,  and  declared  for 
Rome,  which  ever  after,  on  this  ac- 
count as  well  as  on  that  of  a  conmion 
origin,  treated  them  with  g^reat  con- 
sideration. On  the  destruction  of 
Carthage,  Scipio  restored  to  them 
the  celebrated  colossal  bronze  statue 
of  Diana,  which  had  been  carried  off 
to  Afirica,  of  matdiless  beauty  and  ex- 
quisite workmandiip,  the  pride  and 
glory  of  the  citizens,  which  was  tlie 
tirst  thing  they  took  Cicero  to  see  on 
his  visit  to  the  city,  and  which  he  de- 


scribes in  such  glowing  tenns.  Yet 
this  statue,  with  manv  other  art-iica- 
sures,  was  carried  off  by  the  infiunou^ 
Verres.  The  date  of  the  destruction 
of  Segeste  is  unknown.  This  cvcut  in 
attributed  to  the  Saracens,  but  all  we 
know  is  that  the  town  was  in  cxistenco 
in  the  4th  century,  and  that  it  had  db*- 
appeared  before  the  Nomian  conquest 
in  the  11th. 

For  particulars  consult  Cenni  miffe 
AntichitU  di  Segesta,  by  Antonino  Mar- 
rone,  Palermo,  1827;  Antichiia  di  Sirt- 
lia^  vol.  i.,  by  the  Duca  di  Serradifiik<c». 

On  leaving  Segeste  the  traveller  can 
make  a  short  cut  towards  Trapani,  by 
crossing  the  downs  to  La  CoUmnettft,  r 
solitary  poitt-house,   12  m.  from  that 
city,  where  he  meets  the  high  road. 
The  country  is  open  and  bare,  hilly 
rather  than  mountainous,  with  undu- 
lating downs   carpeted  with  com  or 
pasture.    Not  a  village  is  in  sight  ; 
but  here  and  there  a  lonely  fiirm,  with 
blank,  windowless  walls,  saddens  tlie 
treeless  landscape.      "Nature  seldom 
formed  a  more  bleak  and  dreary  scene 
than  the  interval  between  Segeste  and 
Trapani."    Yet  the  gnoid  abrupt  mass 
of  Monte  San  Giuliano  in  fitmt,  and 
the  long  broken  forms  of  the  ^gadian 
Islands,  dim  and  grey  on  the  horizon, 
are  strildng  and  cheerful  features.  The 
road  at  length,  after  many  a  tedious 
hour,  reaches  the  base  of  the  precipitous 
mountain  of  S.  Giuliano,  runs  through 
an  avenue  of  mulbetries  to  the  Ma- 
donna dell'  Annunziata,   1^  m.  from 
Trapani,  and  hence,  between  salt-pans, 
saltnpiles,  and  pottery-kilns,  along  the 
sandy  i^rthmus    up    to  the  city-gate. 
Notlung  can  be  more  dismal  than  this 
approadi,  and  the  traveller  recognises 
immediately  the  **  iUntabilis  ora**  of 
Virgil,  where  .^jueas  lost  his  fnther 
Anchises. 

"  Hine  T>repanl  me  portos  et  lUteUbiUs  ora 
Aociplt.    HIc,  pelagt  tot  teinpMtatlbiiii  actns, 
Hen  1  genttorem.  omnls  cans  cuAaqne  leva* 

men 
Amitto  Andifsem.'' 

Tbapani. — Imt«.  There  are  three; 
but  none  worthy  of  a  city  so  large  and 
commercially  miportant  as  Trapani. 
The  "Leon  d'Oro,*'  at  the  end  or  the 
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kndak  Nuova^  near  the  ramparta,  kept 
hy  the  Cavaiieie  Grignano,  a  civil  land- 
kwd,  whoee  beds  aic  clean.  **  Ixxanda 
•kfUa  Trinacria^"  in  the  centre  of  the 
mwn,  IhnuslxeB  dean  beds  and  an  cat- 
able  dinner,  and  is  perhaps  the  best. 
**Locanda  a  Porta  di  Mare, '  just  within 
the  gate  opening  on  the  harbour, 
inlerior. 

The  Corriera  leaves  for  Palermo 
ero^ry  Sunday, Wednesday,  and  Friday ; 
and  for  Marsala  also  on  the  same  davs, 
on  the  arrival  of  the  mail  from  the 
capltaL 

There  is  steam  communication  cvciy 

week   between  Trapani  and  Palermo, 

and  also  between  Trapani,  ^iaoca,  and 

Girgentl ;  and  every  other  week,  with 

Mazzara»  the  boat  running  on  alternate 

weeks  to  Marsala,  Licata,  and  Syracuse. 

Twice  a  month  a  steamer  runs  to  Tunis, 

touching  at  the  islands  of  Fa^ignana 

and  PanteUaria.    For  particulars  sec 

t\ie  article  **  St£A3Iers  "  in  the  Intro- 

dnetion. 

BritUh  Fioe-CojwttZ.— Signer  Luigi 
Marino. 

Trapani,  the  ancient  Drepanum  (Zp4- 
xoMfov   or    ^pnrdtni — sickle  or  scythe}, 
took   its  name  fiom  the  curved  form 
of  the  neck  of  land  on  which  it  stands. 
AVhetfaer    this   promontory  were    the 
scythe  that  Satiun  cast  to  the  earth, 
after  testifying  with  it  his  filial  affec- 
tion, or  the  si^e  that  Ceres  lost  in  her 
vain  search  after  Proserpine,  each  tra- 
veller    can     determine    for    liimsclf. 
Though  the  port  was  known  in  very 
early  times  as  the  port  of  Eryx,  and 
though  Virgil    represents    .^eas  as 
foimding  a  city  on  this  shore,  the  town 
of  Drepanum  really  owes  its  origin  to 
Uamilcar   Barcas,  who    in  the    com- 
mencement of  the  First  Punic  War,  or 
about  260  B.C.,  fortified  the  promontory, 
and  built  a  city  on  it,  to  wliich  ue 
transferred  the   inhabitants   of  Ervx, 
which  he  had  just  destroyed.     This 
city  played  an  important  put  through- 
out,that  war  as  one  of  the  strongholds 
of    the    Oarthaginiaas,    which    they 
guarded  with  the  utmost  care,  success- 
fully resisting  in  242  b.c.  a  siege  by 
the  Bomans,  under  the  Oonsul  Luta* 
ftlus  Gatulus,  who  attempted  to  take  it 


by  assault.  Under  the  Romans^  the 
importance  of  Drepanum  was  eclipsed 
by  that  of  its  neighbour  Lilybnum, 
now  Marsala.  But  in  the  middle  fU[es 
the  former  took  the  load,  which  it  has 
ever  since  maintained,  being  now  the 
most  populous  and  fiourishing  city,  and 
the  most  important  place  aarmea,  on 
the  W.  coast  of  SicUy. 

Trapani,  the  rajw  luogo,  or  chief 
town  of  one  of  the  7  provinces  into 
which  Sicily  is  divided,  and  the  see  of 
a  bishop,  lias  a  population  of  80,337 ; 
its  inhabitants  are  industrious,  enter- 
prising, and  ingenious,  and  have  tiie 
reputation  of  being  the  best  sailors  and 
artisans  in  the  island.  It  carries  on  a 
brisk  and  increasing  trade  in  salt, 
which  is  manu&ctured  in  vast  quanti- 
ties on  its  shores,  and  also  in  the  flesh 
of  the  tunnv,  whidi  fish  abounds  in  the 
season  on  this  coast.  Tiapani  is  also 
the  chief  seat  of  the  Sicilian  coral- 
fishery,  which  is  carried  on  in  the  sea 
between  the  island  and  Africa,  but 
chiefiy  off  the  Barbary  coast.  Tiapani 
has  contributed  largel  v  to  the  fine  arts 
in  Sicily,  its  school  having  furnished 
many  respectable  painters ;  and  it 
claims  the  invention  of  the  art  of  cut- 
ting cameos  on  shell  in  imitation  of  tibe 
antique,  which  is  now  brought  to  such 
perfection  in  Rome.  The  inventor  of  this 
art  was  Giovanni  d'Auselmo,  who  lived 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  centiuy.  In 
fact,  the  forte  of  the  Trapanesi  is  sculp- 
ture, or  rather  carving,  and  they  exer- 
cise it  on  pietre  ditre^  alabaster,  shell, 
wood,  and  ivoiy,  but  especially  on  coral, 
which  abounos  in  the  neighbouring 
seas,  and  may  be  had  in  perfection  at 
Trapani.  The  cameos  cut  here  cannot 
compete  with  those  of  Home,  nor  the 
alabasters  with  those  of  Florence  or 
Volterra ;  but  the  coral-work  may  rival 
that  of  Naples. 

Corcd'toarlcers. — Tlie  best  are  Bal- 
dasaarc  Giacalone,  Giuseppe  Pizzitola, 
Giuseppe  Landicina,  Guide  Oarlo,  and 
Cristofero  Morana,  who  also  carves  in 
ivoty  and  alabaster. 

Cutters  of  cameos  and  pietre  dure. — 
Guide  Oarlo,  Domenioo  Signorino,  Giu- 
seppe Landicina. 

Carvers  in  alabaster, — Alberto  Aleo 

B  3 
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Fiancesoo  Marino,  Lnigi  Giannitrapani, 
Giovanni  Wianni. 

Trapani  was  made  a  pkuse  cTarmes 
by  Ghaxles  V.,  for  the  protection  of  the 
coast  against  Barbary  pirates.  The 
wall  which  suTTonnds  it  is  prior  to  the 
use  of  artillery ;  but  it  is  strengthened 
with  bastions  and  ravelins  at  intervals^ 
and  on  the  land  side  is  protected  by 
hnes  thrown  up  by  the  English  during 
their  occupation  of  Sicily.  Though  a 
respectable  fortress,  it  would  hardlv  sus- 
tain in  modem  times  the  proud  title  of 
"  Invittissima,'*  to  which  Trapani  lays 
claim.  The  castle  at  the  N.E.  angle 
is  unworthy  the  name  of  citadel,  with 
which  it  is  dignified. 

The  city  is  tolerably  neat  and  well 
built;  with  streets  regular  and  1  well 
paved,  but  generally  narrow,  though 
the  main  street,  or  Yia  Grande,  is 
broad  and  handsome.  The  houses  are 
not  lofty,  and  have  flat  roo&  and  heavy 
balconies  supported  by  massive  cantar 
livers.  The  shops,  which  are  princi- 
pally in  the  main  street,  are  very  small, 
with  open  fronts  resembling  those  in 
the  cities  of  southern  Spain.  In  &ct, 
Trapani  has  much  of  a  Spanish  cha- 
racter, which  it  doubtless  owes  to  the 
great  intercourse  it  maintained  with 
that  kingdom  under  the  Aragonese  and 
Oastilion  dynasties.  The  black  ma^ito 
with  which  the  women  enshroud  them- 
selves also  reminds  one  of  Spain ;  quite 
as  "mystical,"  though  not  so  "gay,"  as 
the  mantiRa.  One  charm  of  Trapani  is 
the  abundant  relics  of  the  middle  ages 
in  its  domestic  architecture.  In  every 
street  you  find  quaint  feudal  palaces 
with  portals  pointed  or  rounded,  heavy 
oorbeUed  labels,  and  decorations,  dating 
fiom  the  days  of  the  Norman  or  Am- 
gonese  mocrjdis. 

Trapani  boasts  of  numerous  monas- 
teries and  convents,  and  of  no  less  than 
51  churches;  also  of  throe  hospitals, 
a  Monte  di  Pieth,  a  college,  2  semi- 
naries, a  public  library  bequeathed  by 
General  FardcUa,  and  a  largo  theatre 
prettily  fitted  up. 

OffUROHES. 

8,  Agodino. — This  ancient  convent, 
fonnerly  the  residence  of  the  Knights- 


Templars,  has  a  pointed  portal,  with  a 
dog-tooth  label ;  and  a  marigold  win- 
dow containing  interlacing  circniar 
arches,  and  encircled  with  foliage  and 
tracery.  The  lights  in  the  tower  show^ 
the  ogee  arch.  In  the  piazza  in  fit>nt 
of  this  church  is  a  fountain,  "  Fonte  di 
Saiurno"  surmounted  by  a  statne  of 
Saturn,  who  claims  to  have  fi)nndecl 
the  city  in  the  year  of  the  world  1225. 

8.  Andrea. — ^Here  is  an  altarpicce  of 
the  Virgin  of  the  Rosary,  by  Andrea 
Carreea  (ob.  1 677),  an  artist  of  Tapani, 
and  a  pupil  of  Novelli. 

8ant'  Anna. — The  altarpiece  of  the 
Holy  Family,  with  the  Almighty  in 
glory,  has  some  merit. 

La  Badia  Nuora,  or  H  8oceor6o. — 
This  church  is  decorated  with  various 
marbles.  The  Vision  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  on  the  vault  is  frescoed  by 
Andrea  Garreoa,  by  whose  hand  is  also 
the  St.  Oatherine  of  Siena  in  ecstasy, 
in  the  1st  chapel  to  the  rt.  l^e  oil 
painting  of  St.  Dominic  in  adoration 
is  ascribed  to  NoveHi^  but  it  is  moro 
probably  by  one  of  his  pupils.  Tlic 
altarpiece  of  the  Madonna  of  the  Bosaiy 
is  of  the  Flemish  school. 

In  the  Capuchin  ConvejiU  outside 
the  gates,  are  catacombs  of  mummied 
monks. 

I  Carmelitanf. — In  the  2nd  chapel 
to  1.  is  a  pictiuQ  of  St.  Albert  crowned 
by  cherubs,  by  Andrea  Carreea, 

I  Discipli)ianti. — ^In  the  church  is 
a  St.  James,  sculptured  by  Antonio 
Gagini,  and  inscribed  with  his  name, 
and  the  date  of  1522. 

8.  Domenico, — This  church  shows 
its  antiquity  in  a  circular  window  orna- 
mented with  the  Norman  dog-tooth, 
and  much  enriched  with  foliage.  It 
contains  a  picture  of  St.  Baymond,  by 
VUo  Carrera^  the  master  of  Novelli, 
painted  in  1603. 

8.  Francesco. — ^In  the  sacristy  is 
shown  a  clmlice  of  gold  studded  with 
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I  eocal,  and  a  crucifix  of  a  single  piece  of 
nnl,  regarded  as  a  ehef-dcButre  in 
this  material 

CkOegia  de  GesmU.—The  chnich  is 
one  of  tbe  largest  and  handsomest  in 
Trapaul,  -with  a  pleasing  £Ekcade  of  2 
«rderai.  I>orio  and  Ionic,  and  an  inte- 
rior of  Italian  Doricv  with  coupled  oo- 
lomna.     The  altaipieoe  is  the  Assump- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  in  relief^  by  Ignazio 
MartUriUi^   1766.      In  the  chapel  to 
the  ri.    of  the  tribune  is  St.  ]<>aDcis 
Xavier   in  adoration,    by  Pietro  No" 
reiUi—a  good  picture,  but  with  hardly 
go  mucih  expression  as  is  usual  in  his 
derotioiial  heads.    The  oj^iosite  chapel 
contains  a  ocHnpanion  picture,  of  St. 
Ignatius  Loyola  on  his  knees  receiv- 
ing  a   banner  from  an  angel.     The 
ehiarascQxo  is  like  that  of  Sibera,  but 
the   aaint  shows  the  manner  of  No- 
velli,    and  the  picture  is  ascribed  to 
Andrea   Carreoa,  his   pupiL    In    the 
2nd   to  the  L,  the  altarpiece  of  San 
Francesco  Borgia    administering    the 
mass  to  St  Louis  and  St.  Stamslaus 
is  ascribed  to  NovdU^  but  the  picture 
is  in  such  wretched  preservation,  that 
his  hand  is  hardly  to  be  detected  save 
in   the    angel,  and   a  figure  to  the 
L      In  the  Sacristy,  notice  the  excel- 
lent Benaissance  carving  in  walnut- 
wood.    In  the   Refectory  of  the  con- 
vent are   heads  of  the   12  Apostles, 
smaU,  but  forcibly  painted,  after  the 
mftunffr  qH  Sibera,  by  Andrea  Carreca, 
Attached  to  this  convent  is 

The  Lieeo,  which  contains  a  gallery 
of  paintingB,  mostly  mediocre.  Among 
them  ate— i>uca  uiordanot  the  Holy 
Family.  —  Ouereino,  Dsdalus  and 
Icarua — Quido,  St.  Stephen,  a  sketch. 
— Bibera,  2  heads,  of  St.  Joseph,  and 
San  Francesco  di  Paola. — Caravaggio, 
the  daughter  of  Herodias  receiving  the 
head  of  John  the  Baptist. — Salvaiare 
Rosa,  a  small  battle-sketch. — Bcr- 
gognone,  2  batUe-soenes. — Andrea  di 
SaUmo,  St.  Januarius.  —  Marco  da 
Siena^  the  Deity. — ItmoceMO  da  Imda, 
the  Holy  Fiuoiily.  —  Vacoaro,  Mary 
Magdalen. — Andrea  Carreca,  St.  Al- 
bert and  Jacob's  Dream ;  both  much 
in  Uie  manner  of  Kovelli,  his  master. 


— (TttiMppe  ErranUf  a  modem  Trapa- 
nese  artist,  the  Death  of  Antigone,  Or- 
pheus and  Eurydlce,  the  Apotheosis  of 
Napoleon,  &c. — ^A  nice  early  triptych  of 
the  Holy  Familv,  on  a  gold  ground. 
The  names  attached  to  the  pictures  of 
I  the  Italian  schools  are  those  locally 
assigned  to  them;  the  traveller  murt 
fcom  his  own  opinion  as  to  their  au- 
thenticity. 

8,  Qiaeomo. — ^Attached  to  this  church 
ui  a  Public  Library  of  14,000  volumes, 
established  by  Greneral  Giovanni  Bat- 
tista  Fardella. 

8,  OiovatmL — ^A  large,  domed  church, 
containing  in  the  Srd  chapel  to  the  1.  a 
picture  of  S.  Filippo  Neri,  by  Fietro 
NoveHi.  The  saint,  in  alb  and  chasu- 
ble, is  on  his  knees,  in  adoration  of  the 
Madonna  in  glory.  The  heads  are 
full  of  expression,  and  the  picture  is 
the  best  of  Monrealeae's  in  Tmpani. 
In  the  2nd  to  the  1.  is  a  St.  Isidore ; 
and  in  the  Srd  to  the  rt.  a  St.  John 
the  Evangelist ;  both  of  the  Trapanese 
school. 

8.  Lorenzo,  the  Oathedral,  a  spa- 
cious church  of  simple,  majestic,  Ita- 
lian architecture,  with  a  portico  of 
3  arches.  In  the  4th  chapel  to  the 
rt.  is  a  Crucifixion,  by  Vcmdtfck,  said 
to  have  been  nunted  during  his  resi 
dence  in  Sicily  from  1622  to  1624. 
The  treatment  is  masterly,  the  colour- 
ing cool  yet  harmonious,  and  the 
drapery  simple  and  broad.  It  is  a  pio- 
turo  to  be  remembered.  Beneath  the 
altar  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  is  a 
figure  of  tho  dead  baviour,  about  3  ft. 
in  leng^,  carved  in  variegated  marble, 
in  imitation  of  putrid  flew — a  disgust- 
ing conceit,  popular  among  tho  Sici- 
lums.  It  is  the  work  of  Giacomo  Tear- 
ia^ia,  a  native  sculptor  of  the  17tii 
century.  In  the  2nd  chapel  to  the  1.  a 
St  George  and  the  Dragon,  by  Andrea 
Carreea,  has  some  merit.  The  church 
contains  a  monument  to  Cavalier  Givr 
teppe  Errante,  the  last  of  the  Tmpaneso 
painters,  who  was  master  at  once  of 
the  pencil,  the  qmll,  and  the  foil — 
*'pencillo,  calamo,  gladio  priestantis- 
8imii8,"--and  died  in  1821. 
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MadoiiiM  deBa  Luce. -The  gate  is 
adorned  with  Reiiaissanoe  arabesques 
and  reliefs,  and  bears  the  date  of  1509. 
The  fdtarpieoe  is  a  Madonna^  of  Byzan- 
tine art,  inscribed  with  the  date  1211. 

Santa  Maria  di  {;««.— This  church 
is  of  simple  Italian  Doric  architec- 
ture. Against  2  of  the  pilasters  are 
panel  pictures  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Francis,  of  qtiatirocento  art,  but  not  on 
gUt  grounds.  The  Coronation  of  the 
Madonna  by  angels,  over  the  N.  door, 
is  of  the  same  period.  In  the  custodia 
of  the  organ  are  a  number  of  stunts 
jiainted  by  Vito  Carrera,  in  1609. 

Oratorio  di  S.  Mic}»ele.— Over  the 
door  is  a  bas-relief  of  St.  Michael  kill- 
ing the  Dngon,  with  the  date  of  1420. 
In  the  dmich  are  many  groups  of  co- 
loured sculpture  in  wood,  ana  of  life- 
size,  illustrating  the  Passion  of  our 
Lord — ^the  work  of  Tipa,  a  Trapanese 
sculptor  of  the  last  century.  Many  of 
the  figures  are  wretched ;  but  a  few 
are  full  of  expression,  and  tlie  group- 
ing in  some  cases  is  good. 

8.  Nieold.^At  the  liack  of  tlio  tri- 
bune is  a  marble  bas-relief  of  the  Re- 
surrection, by  Gagini,  with  smaU  heads 
of  the  Apostles  in  the  gradetta ;  dated 
1560.  The  figure  of  Ohrist,  which  is 
naked,  is  dry  and  meagre ;  but  those 
of  the  saints  maintain  tlio  artist's  re- 
putation for  skilfid  management  of 
drapery.  A  font  of  transparent  marble 
in  tliis  church  is  wortliy  of  notice. 

8.  Pietro. — The  old  convent  of  this 
name,  in  the  Salita  di  San  Domenioo, 
has  large  pointed  windows  in  Uie 
upper  story,  decorated  with  the  billet 
and  dog-tooth  mouldings,  and  divided 
into  double  lights.  The  church  of 
this  name  in  the  Via  Giudeoca,  has 
an  organ  of  similar  construction  to 
that  in  the  Benedictine  convent  at 
Oatania. 

8.  Rooco  contains  an  oil-painting 
of  an  angel  dressing  a  wound  in  the 
saint's  thigh,  by  NovdU.  The  treat- 
ment ;is  bold  and  masterly,  and  the 
head  of  the  saint  fine ;  but  the  picture 


is  sadly  injured.  In  the  2nd  chaix>l 
to  the  1.  is  a  painting  of  the  Madonna, 
witii  Si  Jerome,  St.  Gregory,  and  8t. 
Cliark»s,  whidi  is  attributed  to  Ribera. 
Tlie  sacristy  contains  a  FlageUation,  of 
the  Fletnim  Bchoott  and  a  waah  canvas 
picture  of  the  AasumpticHi  and  Goro- 
nation  of  ibe  Virgin,  ascribed  to  />o- 
menu^mo—o,  charming  little  piece, 
worthy  of  more  careful  preservation. 

La  Trinita^  or  Badia  Grande,  is  a 
very  neat  and  diaate  church  of  Ionic 
arcnitecture. 

The  Casa  Comunale,  at  the  head  of 
the  Via  Grande,  Ib  a  fine  Italian 
building  of  3  orders,  containing  a  few 
pictures  by  NoveUi  and  Carreca, 

The  specimens  of  medieval  do- 
mestic architecture  in  Trapani  are  very 
numeious  and  quaint;  among  them 
tlie  foUowing  may  be  noticed : — PaJUi^zo 
dd  Barone  Seiritma,  in  the  Stiada 
Nuova,  with  a  circular  portal  and 
double  voussoirs,  adorned  with  the  an- 
gular billet;  and  round-headed  win- 
dows divided  into  lights.  Palazzo  del 
Barone  Cuddia^  in  the  same  street, 
a  building  lialf  Gothic,  half  Benais- 
sanoc;  but  the  Gothic  is  a  modem 
restoration.  Palazzo  del  Barone  di 
Vinoenzi,  in  the  Via  8:  NiaSla,  with  a 
large  rounded  portal,  having  a  cable 
moulding  resting  on  twisted  shafts; 
the  label  showing  the  astragal  Cam 
del  Cavaliere  Ballotta,  in  the  same 
street,  has  a  large  doorway  with  tlie 
angular  billet,  and  a  label  witli  the 
dog-tooth  moulding.  Palazzo  dd  Prin- 
cive  8.  Gitdiuno  has  a  pointed  portal, 
whose  airiuvolt  and  label  are  stnddecl 
with  nail-heads.  The  label  rests  on 
beasts  for  corbels;  the  imposts  an.' 
dentilled.  The  door  of  the  Cata  di 
FiorenUnOt  in  the  Via  della  Cubba,  is 
pointed,  and  shows  the  billet,  chevron, 
dog-tooth,  and  scroll  moulding.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street  is  a 
round-headed  window  studded  with 
nail-heads.  PaXazxo  dd  Barone  Mfh 
gata,  in  the  Via  di  Gallo,  has  a  cu- 
rious  circular  arched  portal,  whose 
archivolt  and  imposts  are  studded 
with  huge  bosses  like  pine-appks.    lu 
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the  Tia  Serueo  is  an  old  house,  with 
vindows  both  rounded  and  pointed, 
iind  m  corbol  table  of  trefoil  arches.  In 
the  Gindecca,  or  Jews*  quarter,  stands 
a  lofty  tower,  called  Spedaltilo,  vul- 
garlj  ascribed  to  the  Saracens,  but  it 
is  cl  mneh  later  date.  The  pointed 
archway  beneath  sliows  the  nial-head 
in  its  arcfaivolt  and  label.  On  the 
lower  floor  the  windows  are  square- 
hcfided,  with  twisted  columns  instead 
of  mnUions,  and  with  Gothic  enrieh- 
Boeats  of  the  15th  oentuir.  The  2 
upper  stories  are  studded  with  the 
nail-head  ornament;  and  the  tower 
waa  crowned  with  maehicolated  bat- 
tlements, of  which  the  corbels  alone 
remain.  One  old  palace  is  shown  as 
tho  residence  of  WilUam  do  Poicelets, 
lard  of  Oalatafimi,  the  only  Frendi- 
aian  whose  lile  was  spared  in  the  fear- 
fai  mafisaore  of  the  Vespers.  "The 
walls  are  covered  with  sculpture; 
CTery  where  trophies  and  statues  are  in- 
terspersed amid  the  armorial  bearings 
of  this  proud  &mily,  whose  cognisance 
was  a  boar  and  an  eagle.*' 

To  the  W.  of  the  town,  outside  tho 
Porta  de'  Cappuodni,  is  a  public  pro- 
menade, cflJled  La  CaroUna^  extending 
along  the  promontory  towards  the  Sigia 
Tower,  which  is  a  small  square  fort  on 
an  isolated  rock  to  the  N. W.  of  the  city. 
Off  this  tower  lie  severol  abrupt  roeJ^x, 
the  largest  and  highest  of  which  used 
to  be  called  SeogUo  del  Mai  Connglio, 
fiom  a  tmdition  that  on  this  spot  jTohn 
of  Procida  was  wont  to  meet  Palmerio 
Abate  of  Trapani,  and  that  here  tliey 
concerted  the  memorable  Sicilian  Ves- 
pers of  1282.    Whether  the  tradition  bo 
correct  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  Trapani 
took  a  prominent  part  in  those  events, 
and  that  she  received  the  new  monaroh, 
Peter  of  Aragon,  with  unboimded  de- 
light, when  he  landed  here  on  tlie  80th 
of  Angust,  1282.    The  appellation  has 
altered  with  the  dominant  politics :  in 
1848  it  was  **  Bwm  Gonsigho ;"  it  soon 
became  treason  to  give  it  that  name, 
whidi  was  changed  again  to  Mai  Con- 
dgtio,  but  since  1860  it  has  resumed  the 
b^ter  appellation.    On  another  rock  to 
the  W.  of  the  promontory  stands  the 
L(uardto,  a  low  yellow  building ;  and 


on  an  adjoining  rock,  connected  with 
this  by  a  reef,  is  the  large  yellow  pilo 
of  the  prison,  with  the  white  octagonal 
lighthouse  rising  above  it  Still  further 
to  the  W.  is  a  low  ridge  of  rocks,  sepa- 
rated by  a  narrow  chamiel  from  the  last. 
This  is  the  CoUmbara,  the  Columbaria 
Insula  (tcXci^s  ytiiros)  of  the  ancients, 
probably  so  called  from  the  dove-colour 
of  its  rocks;  the  island  which  in  the 
siege  of  Drcpanum  by  the  Romans, 
242  B.C.,  was  made  the  basis  of  their 
operations  against  the  city,  and  was 
connected  with  the  promontory  bv 
means  of  a  mole,  some  vestiges  of  which 
are  still  extant.  It  was  behind  this 
rock  that  Adherbal  lay  with  the  Gar- 
thaginian  fleet  on  the  night  of  the  in- 
tended surprise  by  the  Consul  Claudius 
in  the  year  249  b.c.  The  shoab  ex- 
tending from  the  salt-works  on  the 
shore  southward  to  Punta  Nubia  aru 
mobably  those  on  which  so  many  of  tlie 
ttoman  ships  wero  driven  and  groundcxl 
in  the  contest  of  the  following  day,  in 
which  the  Romans  lost  almost  their 
entire  fleet  and  28,000  men :  while  tJic 
Carthaginians,  if  wo  may  believe  his- 
toiy,  lost  not  a  ship,  and  had  very  fbw 
men  put  hon  de  combat.  Westward, 
some  miles  from  Colombara^  and  half 
way  between  it  and  Uie  isluid  of  Le- 
vanzo,  are  2  rocky  islets  called  Le 
Formidiet  or  "the  Ants,"  where  is  a 
large  tumiy-fisher}*. 

The  Jfartiui,  whidi  stretches  beneath 
the  dt^  wall,  on  tho  shore  of  the  liar- 
bour,  18  ornamented  with  statues  of 
Philip  V.  and  Victor  Amadeus.  Tho 
port  is  small,  liaving  been  much  injured 
by  the  earthquake  of  1542,  but  it  will 
hold  vessels  of  considerable  tonnage, 
and  is  sheltered  from  all  sa^'o  soutii- 
westcrly  winds. 

The  port  of  Trapani  has  a  classical 
interest  as  tho  spot  in  which  Virgil  lays 
the  scene  of  tlie  burning  of  the  Tro^ 
fleet.  While  JEneeLS  and  his  wamors 
were  celebrating  tho  tiolemn  games  in 
honour  of  his  &ther,  who  had  died  here 
the  year  previous,  the  Trojan  women, 
whom  cuiiom  excluded  from  the  spec- 
tacle, were  sitting  gloomilv  by  tho  ships, 
lamenting  their  fate  in  being  so  long 
I  the  sport  of  the  winds  and  waves,  and 
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sigliing  for  the  foundation  of  a  new 
Troy.  Jtmo  sent  Iris  to  &n  this  feeling 
to  a  flame,  which  she  soon  eflfected  in  a 
literal  sense,  the  matrons  seizing  torches 
and  hnrling  them  on  the  ships.  The 
treason  was  not  on  this  occasion  suo- 
cessfal,  for  Jnpiter,  at  the  intercession 
of  JSneas,  nnllifled  his  wife's  spite  by 
a  heavy  diower,  and  saved  all  bnt  four 
of  the  galleys  i^m  destraction. 


ExouBSiON  TO  Monte  San  Gittliano. 

From  Trapani  to  the  town  of  Monte 
Son  Giuliano,  on  the  mountain  of  that 
name,  is  a  distance  of  7  m.  There  is  a 
carriage  road  to  the  snmmit,  bnt,  as  the 
ascent  is  very  steep  and  tedioos,  8  horses 
are  necessary  to  (uag  np  a  vehicle,  tbe 
charge  for  which  for  ^  excursion  should 
not  exceed  3}  dollars.  Donlceys  may 
be  hired  for  4  tail  each.  For  the  first 
mile  and  a  half  yon  retrace  your  step 
towards  Palermo  along  the  sandy  istn- 
mus,  with  the  salt-pans  and  mounds  on 
your  rt.,  and  the  long  aqueduct  which 
supplies  Trapani  with  water  from  the 
springs  of  Blbnte  8.  Giuliano  on  the 
other  hand.  You  quit  the  Palermo 
road  at  the  Madonna  di  Trapani,  which 
stands  at  the  base  of  the  isthmus  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  moimtain. 

SarUa  Maria  Annunziaia,  or  Ma- 
donna di  Trapani. — No  one  when  at 
Trapani  should  fiul  to  visit  the  cele- 
brated Madonna  in  the  church  of  Uie 
Carmelite  convent.  The  church  is  of 
Norman  architecture,  dating  from  1832. 
The  W.  portal  is  pointed  with  3  sink- 
ings, ana  shows  the  triple  chevron  and 
dog-tooth ;  while  the  capitals,  which  are 
continuous,  are  adorned  with  acanthus- 
leaves  in  imitation  of  the  antique. 
Above  is  a  circular  window  with  foliage. 
The  N.  transept  externally  is  of  later 
date,  having  round  towers  at  the  angles, 
and  shafts  miming  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top  of  the  wall,  with  a  doorway  of 
depressed  Gothic.  A  lofty  campanile, 
attached  to  the  church,  though  m  the 
Benaissanoe  style,  and  therefore  incon- 
gnious,  adds  mudi  of  the  picturesque 
when  viewed  from  a  distance.  Inter- 
nally the  diurch  is  modernised,  and  of 


I  Composite  architecture,  with  a  sitig^Ie 
but  spacious  aisle.  It  contains  no  pics- 
tures  worthy  of  notice;  but  in  the  S. 
transept  is  a  holy-water-basin,  on  the 
plan  of  those  in  the  cathedral  of  Pa- 
leimo,  with  a  relief  of  the  Baptism  of 
Christ,  erected  in  1486  by  the  sailors  of 
Tmpani 

The  chapel  of  the  Madonna,  behind 
the  high-altar,  is  highly  decorated,  the 
walls  being  incmsted  with  marbles  of 
various  hues,  and  the  outer  archway 
being  ornamented  with  relie&  in  white 
marble,  beautifblly  carved,  bearing  date 
1537.     The  bronze  screen,  added  in 
1591,  is  the  work  of  GiuUano  Musarra 
of  Palermo.    The  miraculous  images  of 
the  Madoima  and  Child,  which  stand 
beneath  a  Corinthian  canopy  of  white 
marble,  are  of  the  same  material,  of 
life-size,  and  are  ascribed  by  some  to 
Gagini,  by  others  to  the  school  of  Niocol5 
Pisano,     Another  tradition,  however, 
asserts  that  they  were  brought  horn 
Greece  some  centuries  since,  and  that 
the  vessel  which  was  conveying  them 
foundered  at  sea,  yet  the  images  would 
not  sink,  and  were  picked  up  by  some 
fishermen,  who  deposited  them  h^e. 
The  hair,  evebrows,  and  lips  are  co- 
loured ;   botn  figures-  have  ponderous 
gold  crowns  an  their  heads,  and  are 
ahnost  lost  beneath  the  profusion  of 
chains,  jewels,  and  trinkets  with  which 
the  devotion  of  the  fidthful  has  adorned 
them.    This  shrine  is  in  great  repute 
in  Sicily ;  and  on  the  festa  of  the  Ma- 
donna, on  the  16th  August,  pilgrims, 
with  crooks  and  scallop-^ells,  flock  to 
it  from  all  parts  of  the  island.    Observe 
the  handsome  bronze  lectern,  on  winged 
paws,  and  surmounted  by  two  dierabs : 
it  is  the  work  of  Anntlxde  SeudamigUo 
of  Trapani,  in  1582. 

The  shrine  of  St.  Albert  adjoining  is 
enriched  vrith  marbles  oi  various  hues, 
and  an  image  of  the  saint  in  silver. 
Here  is  a  quaint  picture  of  the  trans- 
portation 01  the  miraculous  Madonna 
to  this  spot  on  19th  August,  1621.  6i 
Albert  was  a  monk  in  this  convent; 
and  in  the  court  behind  the  church  is 
shown  his  cell,  now  fitted  up  as  achapeL 

The  road  to  Monte  S.  GiuHaao  begins 
to  ascend  from  the  church  of  the  Ma- 
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donnft ;  Imt  let  the  traveller  halt  awhile 
ind  caat  his  eye  aJong  the  shore  at  the 
6nt  of  the  mountain.  It  is  the  scene 
of  the  foneral  games  in  honour  of  An- 
cfaises,  80  spiritedly  described  in  the 
fifth  book  of  the  iEneid.  Here  is  the 
glassy  arena  beneath  the  slopes,  where 
^^neas  and  Acestes  sat  with  their  fol- 
lowers to  watch  the  omtests. 

"  Hoc  pins  JEoeas  mJMO  oertaxntne  teodit 
Qramtnwifn  in  campom,  jpuan.  ooUibus  on- 

diqno  caniB 
Ctngfffrant  cilvn ;  medlAqiw  In  Talle  Uieatii 
GireDs  eratk  quo  se  molUs  cnm  mlllibos  beros 
Oonccssu  medium  tttlit.exttructoqTie  reeedii. 
HIc  qui  forte  velint  rapklo  contendere  corsu, 
InTttat  preUis  anlmos,  et  pnemla  poniL 
Undiqae  oonveninnt  Tencrl,  mixtiqne  Sicanl." 

wAi.  ▼.  286. 

The  low  black  rock  of  AsitieUo,  hardly 
rising  above  the  waves,  and  some  2  m. 
off  the  shore,  may  be  recognised  as  that 
on  which  ^neos  planted  the  ilex- 
bianch  as  the  goal  for  the  galleys  in 
the  race. 

"  Est  proeal  In  pelago  Baxtnn  ipnnaiintJa  contra 
Liton,   qnod    tamidU   submenum  tonditur 

olljn 
Flnctlbaii,  hibeml  coudnnt'nbi  sidera  Corl : 
TranqnlUo  litot,  immotiqae  attollitur  imdA 
CampfOfl,  et  apricis  static  gratlaslma  mergis. 

.  Hlc  vhidem  £ae9s  flrondenti  ex  lUce  metom 
Gonstitoit  signnm  zuntla  pater;  imde  reyerti 
Sdrent.  et  kmgoi  ubi  dmunflectere  cannu." 

▼.  124. 


Monte  S.  Giuliano,  the  Mens  -Biyx  of 
antiquity,  the  Jebel-Hamed  of  the  Sara- 
cens, is  a  mass  of  yellow  limestone, 
rising  in  the  midst  of  a  low  nndnlating 
conntry.  It  attains  the  height  of  2184 
ft.,  aooording  to  Admiral  SmyUi's  mea- 
surement, but  its  isolation  and  prozimi W 
to  the  sea  give  it  an  appearance  of  much 
greater  altitude ;  and  this  misled  Poly- 
bius  to  call  it  "  by  far  the  loftiest  moun- 
tain in  Sicily,  with  the  exception  of 
^tna."  The  ascent  is  long  and  diffi- 
cult, and  the  road  winds  up  the  southern 
or  steepest  fiEioe  of  the  mountain.  An 
inscription  un  a  fountain  some  way  up 
states  that  this  "smiling  road'*  was 
constructed  in  1850  in  40  days.  It  cer- 
tainly commands  a  most  jovous  pros- 
pect over  Tmpani  and  its  saltpans,  the 
open  variegated  country  towards  Mar- 
sala, and  t^  ^gadian  islands  studding 
the  blue  Meditcrraneojx  The  lower 
slopes  of  the  mountain  are  bare  or  fea- 


thered with  long  grass,  squills,  and  &n- 
palm ;  higher  up  are  sumach  and  vines ; 
and  around  the  Capuchin  convent,  one 
mile  below  the  town,  orchards  of  various 
fruit-trees  are  overtopped  by  dark  cy- 
presses and  stately  stone-pines.  Cliffs 
of  laminated  limestone,  imitating  walls 
of  Cyclopean  masonry,  with  bastions  or 
buttresses  at  intorvafs,  form  the  crest  of 
the  mountain. 

Monte  B.  Gitliano.— With  a  popu- 
lation of  11,500  this  town  has  no  inn. 
It  is  often  vulgarly  called  "  Old  Tra- 
pani,*'  but  it  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Eryx,  on  the  very  summit  of 
the  mountain,  and  is  still  enclosed  on 
the  W.  by  the  walls  of  the  earlv  city. 
On  every  other  side  its  boundaries  aro 
defined  by  precipices  or  inaccessible 
slopes.  The  town  is  dirty  and  wretched, 
with    narrow    steep  stitrets,  torturing 

Savement,  and  houses  mean  and  dilapi- 
ated,  but  with  here  and  there  a  pic- 
turesque fragment  of  mediaeval  arehi- 
tecturo.  Monte  8.  Giuliano  prides  itself 
on  two  things— on  being  the  birthplace 
of  St.  Albert,  the  Carmelite  monk,  who 
wrought  great  miracles  in  his  day ;  and 
on  producing  the  most  beautiful  women 
in  Sicily.  For  the  latter  it  has  been 
renowneid  in  all  ages;  but  the  moun- 
tain seems  to  be  now  living  on  its 
ancient  reputation.  Some  few  of  tfio 
churches  are  worthy  of  notice. 

The  Chiesa  Matrice,  just  within  tho 
Porta  di  Tropani,  was  founded  by 
Frederick  II.  in  1314,  and  restored  in 
1685.  It  has  an  open  poreh  with  pointed 
arched,  surmounted  by  a  battlemented 
parapet ;  the  portal  within  it  is  adorned 
with  the  dog-tooth  and  triple  chevron, 
and  closely  resembles  the  door  of  the 
Madonna  di  Trapani  at  the  foot  of  tho 
mountain.  A  square  campanile  'of  the 
same  date,  with  large  angular  billets 
on  the  arehivolts  of  its  pointed  windows, 
stands  detached  from  tnc  cliureh.  The 
interior  has  three  aisles,  each  terminated 
by  an  apse.  The  architecture  shows 
the  restorations  of  various  periods.  Some 
of  the  chapels  have  richly-groined  roofs ; 
one  in  the  1.  aisle  lias  a  low  cupola,  sup- 
ported on  pendentives  in  the  Saraocnic 
style ;  the  next  to  it  has  an  ogee  arch 
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and  late  Qothic  mouldings.  Over  the 
high-altar  are  reliefs  in  marble  repre- 
senting the  Graciiixion,  the  Depoaltion, 
Uie  Pietii,  and  the  Resurrection  with 
the  Madonna  and  saints  in  the  centre. 
Here  is  an  early  picture  of  the  Madonna 
di  Gufitonaci. 

The  churches  of  St,  Ortola  and  del 
Carmdo  are  also  of  Siculo-Gothic  ar- 
chitecture. In  that  of  San  Gwcamii 
BaUista  is  a  statue  of  that  saint  by 
Antonio  Gagini,  sculptured  in  1520. 

The  Baron  Barberi  has  a  collection 
of  ancient  coins  and  gems,  montly 
found  on  the  mountain  and  in  its 
neighbourhood. 

Jl  CasteUo.— At  the  upi^er  or  E.  end 
of  the  town  stands  the  Castle,  of  me- 
diaaral  construction,  and  now  in  ruins, 
though  portions  of  it  are  still  used  for 
a  prison.  In  the  lower  or  outer  court 
are  two  high  square  towers  on  one  side, 
a  ruined  cliapcl  witli  ]X)inted  apse  on  the 
other,  and  a  battlemcntod  keep  between 
them.  In  the  upper  court,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain,  is  a  large  pit, 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  "  Pozzo  di 
Venere.  It  is  of  bell  shap,  of  large 
size,  13  ft.  in  diameter  at  its  neck  or 
mouth,  sunk  in  the  rock  and  lined  with 
cement;  and  as  it  in  undoubtedly  of 
ancient  ocHistructioii,  it  was  probably  a 
well  or  reservoir  for  gmin  attached  to 
the  oelebmted  temple  of  Venus  Erycina, 
which  occupied  the  crest  of  the  moun- 
tain. Hard  by  is  a  liorse-trough ,  pointed 
out  as  the  Bagno  di  Venere,  or  Venus's 
Bath.  From  this  court  you  step  out 
on  a  little  bastion  on  the  verge  of  the 
predpioc,  cronmanding  a  glorious  view 
over  the  mountainous  country  eastward 
toward  Palermo.  Not  a  vestige  of  the 
temple  remains  above  groun(^  though 
many  massive  blocks,  with  portions  of 
tesseiated  and  figiuied  navemcnt,  have 
been  brought  to  light  ny  excavations. 
But  beneath  the  castle  on  the  N.,  near 
a  mcdifcval  areh,  called  **  Areo  di  De- 
dalo,'*  or  more  vulgarly  "Arco  del 
Diavolo,*'  a  personage  better  understood 
by  the  peasantry,  is  a  fragment  of 
regfular  masonry  without  cement,  of 
ancient  construction,  and  probably  tlie 
substructions  of  the  temple. 


This  mountain  was  more  renowned 
in  ancient  times  for  the  temple  of  the 
laughter-loving  goddess— •*  Erycina  ri- 
deiu," — wliich  stood  on  its  summit, 
than  for  the  town.  Both,  according  to 
some  legends,  were  built  by  Eryz,  tbe 
son  of  mo  giant  Butes  by  Venus,  or  by 
a  native  girl  called  Lycaste,  sumaiued 
Venus  for  her  surpassing  beauty ;  while 
others,  with  Virgil,  ascribe  the  temple 
to  iBneaa — 

'*  Tom  vlcins  astris  Erydno  In  Tertice  sedes 
Fundatur  Venerl  Idaliap." 

Diodorus  tells  us  that  the  crest  of  the 
mountain,  being  veiy  rugged  and  too 
circumscribed  for  a  temple,  was  levelled 
by  Dtedalus  when  an  exile  from  Crete, 
who  built  fortifications  at  the  rcrgi.- 
of  the  precipices,  and  ocmstmcted  a 
road  up  to  the  building.    This  cele- 
brated shrine  in  splendour,  wealth,  ancl 
beauty,  fiir   surpassed  all   the   other 
tempfes  of  Sicily,  and  was  reverenced 
alike     by    8icanians,    Garthaginiam», 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  and  had  the  rare 
good  fortune  not  only  to  withstand  the 
eflfects  of  time, -and  escape  almost  un- 
scathed the  usual  results  of  warfon-, 
but  even  to  increase   in  wealth  and 
magnificence  through  a  long  series  of 
ages.    The  Gauls,  with  the  lawless  and 
rapacious  instincts  of  their  race,  plun- 
dered the  temple  when  committed  to 
their  trust,  and  Hamilcar  in  the  first 
Punic  war  also  violated  and  spoiled 
it.    Tlie  Romans  fiir  surpassed  all  their 
predecessors  in  the    honours  paid  to 
tliis  shrine.     The  Senate  assigned  to 
it  a  guard  of  200  soldiers,  and  decreed 
that  17  cities  of  Sicily  should  pay  a 
yearly  tribute  for  its  adornment.    The 
crowds  of  priestesses,  selected  from  the 
most  bcautiftil  women  in  the  island, 
and  not  of  **  the  most  uneasy  virtue ; " 
tlic  salubrity  of  tlie  site;  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  prospect;  the  fiiscinat- 
ing  ceremonies  and  voluptuous  dances;, 
made  it  a  favourite  resort  of  wealthy 
debauchees ;  and  even  oonfiuls,  prtotors, 
and  other  magistrates,  laying  fueddc  the 
dignity  of  their  office,  ioined  in  the  fiss- 
tivals  and  revels.     The  Governors  of 
Sicily  never  fiuled  to  pay  a  visit  to  thiii 
sanctuaiT.    Even  the  insatiable  Vent% 
who  profaned  every  otlier  temple  in  the 
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l^md,  offered  up  his  unholy  yowb  at 
this  vohiptuons  shrine,  and  enriched  it 
with,  a  suver  Cupid. 

Sarx,  like  Segeste,  was  not  a  Greek 
eitj,  iHit  appears  to  have  been  bellen- 
ised  to  a  canddeiablo  extent     Both 
vcxe  cities  of  the  Elymi,  a  people  of 
Tiojan  orig^  who  settled  in  this  part 
ot  Sicily  immediately  after  the  fidl  of 
Titiy.     Eryx  in  great  measure  followed 
the  fiirtunes  of  its  more  powerful  sister. 
In  509  B.C.  both  successfuUy  resisted 
an    attempt   of  Dorieus   of   Sparta, 
brother  of  the  celebrated  Leonidas, 
to   drive  out  the  noa-Hellenic  inha- 
bitant, and  establish  a  Greek  colony 
in  this  comer  of  the  island.     Little 
more  is  known  of  the  history  of  Eryx  be> 
iose  the  Athenian  expedition,  after  which 
it  became  dependent  on  Oarthage.    It 
twice  fell  into  the  hands  of  Dionysius 
cif  Syracuse,  but  was  recovered  by  the 
Garthoginians,  fhnn  whom,  in  the  year 
277  B.C.,  in  spite  of  its  natural  strength, 
it  was  taken  by  storm  by  Pyrrhus  King 
nf  Epirus,  who  was  the  first  to  mount 
the  walls  in  the  assault.    In  the  First 
Punic  War  it  was  destroyed  by  Hamil* 
car,  who  transferred  the  inhabitants  to 
his  new  town  of  Drepanum,  on  tlic 
promontory  beneath  the  mountain.    It 
must  have  been  repeopled  by  the  Gar^ 
thaginians,  for  in  248  d.c.  the  Gonsul 
L.  Junius  Uxk  both   the  town  and 
temple  by  surprise,  but  Hamilcar,  sud- 
denly quitting  his  strong  position  on 
Monte  Pellegrino,  regained  possession 
of  the  city,  and  held  it  for  two  years 
until  the  close  of  the  war,  besieging 
the  Consul  in  the  temple  at  the  sum- 
mit, and  blockaded   in   turn  by  the 
Bomans  at  the  foot  of  tlie  mountain. 
From  this  period  £2ryx  seems  to  have 
been  of  no  importance  as  a  town,  though 
the  temple  lost  none  of  its  celebrity 
under  the  Romans.    It  owes  its  change 
ci  name  to  a  legend  connected  with  its 
siege  by  the  Saracens.     While  these 
were  assaulting  the   city,  St.  Julian 
suddenly  confronted  them  on  the  walls 
with  a  pack  of  hounds,  which,  flying  at 
tlie  Modems,  drove  them  over  the  ram- 
parts and  caused  them  to  break  their 
necks  in  the  fidl. 
Of  the  andent  city  of  Eryx  nothing 


remains  beyond  the  walls,  which  may 
be  traced,  more  or  less  ruined,  along 
the  western  face  of  the  mountain,  and 
which  are  of  such  substantial  construc- 
tion as  to  have  defied,  in  great  measure, 
the  effects  of  time.  Square  towers  pro- 
ject in  them  at  unequal  intervals;  11 
in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation,  but 
2  almost  level  with  the  ground.  They 
are  nearly  upright,  but  the  curtains 
between  them  fall  home  considerably. 
The  masoniT  is  composed  of  enormous 
blocks,  rudely  squared,  in  courses  gene- 
rally horizontal,  the  largest  blocks 
being  below,  the  most  regular  above. 
In  certain  parts  the  upper  courses  are 
of  small  and  regular  masonry,  appa- 
rently the  work  of  a  later  age  and  of  a 
different  race,  and  probably  show  the 
repairs  effected  by  the  Romans.  The 
two  ancient  gates,  now  called  Porta 
Spada  and  Porta  di  Trapani,  are  still 
the  entrances  to  the  modem  town  : 
both  are  now  spanned  by  pointed 
arches,  but  the  masonry,  io  the  height 
of  6  or  7  ft.,  is  of  ancient  construction. 
It  is  probable  that  these  fortifications 
were  originally  confined  to  this  side  of 
Eryx,  as  the  city  was  sufficiently  pro- 
tected elsewhere  by  tlie  nature  of  the 
ground. 

Were  it  not  for  these  ancient  walln 
and  tiie  magnificent  view  from  the 
summit,  there  would  be  nothing  to 
repay  the  traveller  for  the  fatigue  of 
tlie  ascent  The  isolation  of  the 
mountain  gives  it  the  command  of  a 
most  extensive  prospect  in  eveiy  di- 
rection over  a  country  which,  beaides 
its  associations  with  earlv  fable  and 
song,  is  memorable  for  the  struggles 
between  the  Greeks  and  Carthagi- 
nians, and  for  the  principal  events  in 
the  First  Punic  War.  At  the  foot  of 
the  momitain,  to  the  W.,  lies  the  fish- 
ing-village of  Bonagia,  with  a  large 
tonnara.  The  eye  travels  over  Tra- 
pani and  its  salt-pans,  across  the  broad 
Mediterranean,  studded  with  rocks,  to 
the  long  but  beautiftil  forms  of  tlio 
^.gfldi^n  islands,  and  embraces  the 
scenes  where  the  Roman  fleet  was  de- 
stroyed by  Adherbal,  and  where  Luta- 
tius  revenged  that  defeat  upon  Hauno, 
and  gained  for  Rome  the  oominion  of 
the  sea.    To  the  S.  it  wanders  along 
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the  low  gieeii  coast  to  the  isl&iid  of  S. 
Pantaleo,  the  now  desolate  site  of 
Motya»  renowned  for  its  siege  by  Dio- 
iiysius;  to  Oape  Bo^  beyond,  with 
Marsala  gleaming  upon  it,  a  name  &- 
miliar  to  English  ears,  but  not  as 
associated  with  the  glories  of  the  an- 
cient Lilybfeum,  the  Troy  of  Sicily. 
Ill  the  E.  and  S.E.  rise  the  mountain- 
crests  above  Alcamo,  Calatafimi,  and 
Balemi.  A  broad  and  weU-cnltiyated 
valley,  sprinkled  with  farms  and  villas, 
lies  to  the  N.E.,  Jbounded  by  bare 
hleok  heights,  which  terminate  in  the 
bold  red  conical  headland  of  Gofano, 
beyond  whidi  the  low  tower-tipped 
promontory  of  Santo  Yito  stretdies 
into  the  horizon. 


ROUTE  3. 

PALERMO  TO  ALOAMO,  BY  THE  COAST. 

Hilee. 

Palermo  to  Sferracavallo     . .     . .  8 

6fenacavsllo  to  Capaci 8 

Oapad  to  Carini     6 

Oarini  to  Clnisi       9 

dnial  to  La  Favarota 1 

La  Favarota  to  Paitinico     . .     . .  9 

Partlnlco  to  Alcomo      15 

liiles 61 

There  are  two  roads  from  Palermo 
to  Garini.  The  more  direct,  12  miles 
in  length,  on  leaving  Palermo^  passes 
thioagh  Olivuzza  and  crosses  the  plam 
to  Monte  Belampo,  which  it  ascends 
^-  -^  steep  winding  road  to  ToreUa,  a 


small  town  of  3000  souls,  9  m.  from 
the  capital,  and  thence  descends  to  the 
plain  of  OarinL  For  the  first  7  m.  this 
is  the  road  also  to  Montelepre,  and  for 
that  distance  only  is  it  practicable  for 
carriages. 

The  coast-road,  17  m.  long,  is  car- 
riageable all  the  way,  and  in  excellent 
condition.  It  runs  from  Paleimo  ncHih- 
wards  through  I  Colli  and  at  the  back 
of  the  Istituto  Gestelnuovo ;  a  little  be- 
yond passes  the  palace  of  Ihe  Prince  of 
Gassaro;  next  tne  laree  villa  of  the 
Principe  Maletto  and  the  village  of  8. 
Txfrenxo ;  and,  at  6  m.  from  Palermo,  the 
fine  villas  Montalbo  and  San  Gataldo^ 
fincingeadi  other.  The  vale  is  dark  with 
olive-trees,  scattered  over  com-fields[» 
vineyards,  and  plantations  of  sumach 
or  cactus,  all  enclosed  by  sUne  walls. 
The  road  first  runs  beneath  the  preci- 
pices of  Monto  Pellegrino,  and  then 
crosses  the  vale  towards  the  rod^ 
slopes  of  Monte  BillemL  At  7  m.  is 
the  viUage  of  Tolnaw  NaUde,  a  long 
straggting  place  of  low  white  houses, 
surrounded  by  olive-trees  and  prickly 
pears.  Here  a  road  branches  to  the  rt. 
to  Mondello^  whose  bay  is  seen  in  the 
opening  between  Monte  Pellegrino  and 
Monte  GeJlo.  The  road  continues  be- 
neath the  precipices  of  the  latter  for 
another  imle  to 

SferroMvaUo,  a  fishing  village  on  a 
small  rocky  bay  in  the  opexiing  between 
Monte  Gallo  and  Monte  Billemt  The 
village  received  ite  stnmge  name  of 
**  Unshoe  a  horse "  from  the  state  of 
the  bridle-paths  along  this  rugged  coast 
in  former  times ;  but  the  traveller  need 
fear  no  such  mishap  at  the  present  day. 
Nothing  can  be  grander  than  the  vast 
precipices  of  red  rook  1692  ft.  high,  with 
which  Monte  Gallo  here  oonfronte  the 
sea,  and  which  deserve  a  record  iu  every 
sketch-book.  A  little  beyond  the  village 
observe  to  your  1.  a  long  wall  of  brown 
rock  in  horizontal  strata,  bearing  a  start- 
ling resemblance  to  rude  masonry.  The 
road  winds  along  the  shore  for  some 
miles  beneath  grey  clifis  of  great  alti- 
tude ;  the  strip  of  land  at  their  feet  is 
at  first  utterly  bare,  but  after  awhile  it 
IB  enriched  with  carobs  and  plantations 
of  cactus  and  roanna-ash. 
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At   9}  m.  yoa  pass  a  small,  bare, 
rocky  islet,  aboat^  m.  frcm  the  shore, 
cailod  Tsola  deUe  Femmine,  or  the  '*  Isle 
of  Women ;"  a  name  which  appears  sin- 
golaily  inappropriate,  but  is  probably  a 
corruption  of  ItcHa  di  Fimi^  the  appel- 
lation borne  by  the  islet  m  Norman 
times.     It  is  crested  by  a  square  tower, 
now  in  rains,  wliich  is  remarkable  as 
tbe  place  where  Gottizona,  one  of  the 
many  impostors  who  personated  Don 
Sebastian  of  Portugal,  was  executed  as 
a  aocGerer  in  the  16th  century.    This 
i^and  was  taken  by  Fazello  and  the 
early  antiquaries  of  Sicily  for  the  site 
of  tbe  ancient  Motya,  which  is  now 
kncywn  to  have  stood  on  the  W.  coast, 
near  Marsala.    It  is  uninhabited,  but 
on  the  rocky  tongue  of  land  opposite 
is  a  wretched  fishing  Tillage  named 
Torrs  deff  I»da^  composed  of  about  100 
kvw  huts,  rising  from  thickets  of  cactus. 
Here  the  ridi  plain  of  Oarini,  with  the 
bold  insulated  rock  of  Orvino  rising 
irom  its  bosom,  first  opens  to  the  view, 
with  its  beautiful  bay,  bounded  on  the 
W.  by  the  long  range  of  Montagna 
Liongs,  beyond  which  stretches  the  dim 
beadland  of  Santo  Yito  into  the  far 
borizon. 

11  m.  Capady  a  small  town  of  3500 
sonlak  of  low  mean  houses,  and  one 
broad  street,  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  mag- 
nificent wall  of  red  olifis  at  the  base 
of  Monte  Zacdti.  After  passing  a  long 
narrow  ridge  of  rocks,  with  the  appro- 
priate name  of  Moletta,  about  12  m. 
nom  Palermo,  you  enter  the  plain  of 
Oarini.  A  break  in  the  hills  to  the  I. 
discloeeB  the  head  of  Monte  Ooodo,  not 
the  fiMniliftr  peaked  crest  it  displays 
from  Palermo,  but  a  long,  bare,  hog- 
backed  ridge,  on  whose  shoulder  winds 
the  upper  road  to  Oarini.  As  you  ad- 
vance into  the  plain  observe  the  sin- 
gular amphitheatre  hollowed  by  nature 
in  the  dopes  of  Monte  Zaciti.  The 
most  prominent  object  before  yon  is 
now  the  insulated  rock,  called  CoUe 
Orvino^  which  rises  abruptly  from  the 
plain— on  the  S.  in  steep  bare  slopes 
of  grey  rock,  on  the  N.  in  perpendi- 
cular red  precipices.  For  2  m.  the 
road  runs  at  its  foot,  through  planta- 
tions of  olive  and  almond-trees,  and  at 


14^  m.  from  Palermo  it  forks,  the  direct 
branch  continuing  along  tlie  coast  to 
Cinisi,  that  to  the  1.  running  to  Oarini,. 
conspicuous  on  rising  ground  at  the 
foot  of  Monte  Sara^ni.  The  plain 
here  is  covered  with  a  most  luxuriant 
vegetation  of  frxiit-trees,  mingled  with 
com,  fiaz,  and  sumach.  Many  of  the 
olive-trees  are  of  such  vast  size  and 
antiquity  that  they  are  popularly  attri- 
buted to  the  Saracens.  The  sugar- 
cane was  cultivated  here  some  centuries 
since. 

17  m.  Carint,  a  clean  and  neat  town 
of  9800  inhab.,  with  rugged  streets  and 
a  tolerable  loeanda  in  the  Piazza,  kept 
by  a  jolly  landlady  who  rejoices  in  the 
sobriquet  of  "  La  Oicera." 

Nino  Oliveri  can  be  recommended  as 
a  cicerone,  and  Giuseppe  Tommasini  as 
a  civil,  obhging,  and  honest  muleteer. 

The  town  stands  on  a  steep  emi- 
nence, enclosed  on  3  sides  by  lofty 
mountains,  and  open  on  the  fourth  to 
the  sea,  from  which  it  is  about  3  m. 
distant.  With  a  salubrious  site,  a 
teiritonr  luxuriantly  fertile,  and  de- 
lightful scenery,  Oarini  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  coimtry  towns  in  Sicily. 
The  picturesque  character  of  the  place 
is  greatly  enhanced  by  its  feudal  castle, 
on  the  brow  of  the  rock  overhanging 
the  plain.  It  was  erected  in  the  14th 
century,  by  Manfred  Obiaramonte, 
whose  arms  are  seen  in  the  court.  The 
outer  gate  is  high,  narrow,  and  pointed ; 
the  inner  bears  the  date  of  1562  and 
the  arms  of  the  Spanish  family  of  La 
Grua,  to-  which  this  town  gives  the 
title  of  prince.  Within  its  walls  stands 
the  prince's  palace  in  pleasant  prox- 
imity to  a  prison. 

Oarini  probably  derives  its  name  as 
well  as  its  origin  from  the  ancient  city 
of  Hyccara,  which  stood  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. This  was  a  Sicanian,  or 
barbarian,  town,  a  small  seaport,  and  a 
place  of  little  importance,  owing  its 
place  in  history  to  the  surpassing  beauty 
of  one  of  its  daughters,  the  courtezan 
Lais,  the  mistress  <^  Alcibiad^.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  Athenian  ex- 
pedition, 415  B.O.,  Nicias,  sailing  along 
this  coast  of  Sicily,  landed  at  Hyccara, 
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which  was  at  war  with  Segeste  his 
ally,  captured  and  plundered  tho  town, 
and  sold  the  greater  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants for  slaves.  Lais  was  then  a 
mere  child,  and  fell  to  the  lot  of  a 
Corinthian  merchant,  who  carried  her 
to  his  native  city,  where  in  after  years 
she  became  the  most  celebrated  woman 
of  the  age.  Her  beauty  was  so  extra- 
ordinary that  painters  came  from  dis- 
tant lands  for  the  sole  purpose  of  trans- 
ferring her  charms  to  canvas,  and 
Apelles  is  said  to  have  been  ovei^ 
whelmed  with  admiration  on  acci- 
dentally beholding  her  at  a  fountain. 
She  rajoked  Aristippus,  Demosthenes, 
and  oven  the  cynic  Diogenes,  among 
her  lovers.  Of  the  great  orator  it  is 
said  that,  on  hearing  at  what  a.vast 
sum  she  valued  her  favours,  lie  ex- 
claimed, "  I  caimot  purchase  repent- 
ance at  so  high  a  price."  It  was  her 
extravagant  demands  that  gave  rise  to 
the  old  proverb — 

*'  NoQcalvIs  hominl  oonttDglt  adlreOorlnthain." 

Hyceara  was  sitiiated  on  the  coast, 
near  tlie  Tonnara  of  Oarini,  3  m.  from 
that  town,  on  the  spot  called  Garbo- 
langt\  within  the  little  bay  formed  by 
the  tongue  of  sand  to  which  an  old 
tower  lias  given  tlic  name  of  Torre- 
muzza.  A  small  fragment  of  a  wall 
and  the  usual  broken  pottery  are  the 
only  vestiges  of  ancient  habitation  on 
the  site.  There  is  a  large  cavern  hard 
by,  which  is  believed  by  tiie  peasautiy 
to  oommunicate  with  the  grotto  of 
Santa  Rosalia  on  Monte  Pellegrino. 
The  Hyceara  of  Boman  times  appears 
from  remains  that  have  been  brought 
to  light  to  have  stood  in  the  Piano  di 
S.  Nicola,  about  1  m.  fh)m  the  modem 
town.  Those  who  would  know  more 
of  Hyceara  should  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Don  Ambrosio  Abbate,  a 
learned  priest,  who  is  well  up  in  the 
antiquities  of  his  native  town. 

OroUa  di  Maeoagnone. — ^About  1  m. 
to  the  W.  of  Garini,  on  the  N.E.  slope 
of  Monte  Limgo,  near  its  base,  is  a  vast 
cavern,  recently  discovered  by  Dr.  Fal- 
coner, and  full  of  fossil  bones,  chiefly 
of  the  hippopotamus,  with  some  of  the 
elephant,  stag,  hyrena,  and  animals  of 


the  cat  tribe.  Embedded  with  tbeac 
are  found  pieces  of  charooal,  and  g^reat 
quantities  of  flint  and  agate  knives, 
undoubtedly  the  work  of  art,— a  most 
interesting  &ct,  as  bearing  on  the  much 
vexed  qu^ion  of  the  antiquity  of  man. 

From  Oarini  a  bridle-path  leads  over 
the  mountains,  between  Monte  Sara- 
ceni  and  Monte  d'Oro,  to  Montelepre, 
3  m.,  and  to  Partinico,  9  m.,  where  it 
strikes  the  high-road  from  Palermo  to 
Trapani.  The  view  over  the  great 
plain  of  Paituiioo  as  you  descend  to 
Montelepre  is  one  of  extraordinary 
beauty. 

From  Oarini  to  Oinisi  the  road  is 
still  carriageable,  crossing  the  rich 
plain  below  the  fonner  town,  skirting 
the  shore  for  a  while,  then  mounting 
Monte  Peoorajo,  the  extremity  of  the 
long  range  csdled  Montagna  Longa, 
where  it  sinks  to  the  bold  promontory 
of  Uomo  Morto,  and  prooeeoing  at  the 
fdot  of  steep  acclivities,  planted  with 
the  carob  and  mannarash,  to  Oinisi. 

CinUi,  by  the  direct  road,  is  only 
21  m.  from  Palermo,  but  by  way  of 
Oarini  is  26  m.  It  is  a  neat,  choerAil 
town,  with  straight,  r^^ular  streets,  and 
about  4600  inhabitants.  The  Bene- 
dictine convent  here  -was  originally  a 
feudal  castle.    One  mile  beyond  is 

22  m.  La  Favaroia^  a  village  which, 
with  the  adjoining  one  of  Terrasini, 
contains  nearly  4000  inbab.  It  lies 
on  a  gentle  rise  near  the  8ea,'in  a  dis- 
trict producing  oil,  wine,  and  manna. 
Here  the  road  ceases  to  be  practicable 
for  vehicles.  Beyond  this  the  path 
climbs  the  high  rocky  land  at  the 
back  of  Ckipo  Rama,  and  is  overhung 
by  a  lofty  mountain,  whose  slopes  are 
dark  with  the  manna-ash,  and  whose 
base  is  cultivated  witli  vines  and  fruit- 
trees.  A  glorious  view  hero  opens  of 
the  bay  of  Oastellamare,  and  the 
luxuriant  vale  of  Partinico,  which 
stretches  far  inland  studded  with  vil- 
lages and  fiEmns.  Alcamo  crests  the 
ridge  below  Monte  Boni&to  in  the  S.  : 
Oastellamare  gleams  in  the  bight  of 
the  bay;  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sc- 
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gesle  may  be  descried  beyond ;  aud  the 
kng  promontoiy  of  Santo  Yito  fills  the 
western  horizon.  The  path  descends 
through  plantations  of  manna,  olives, 
and  caroDS,  with  hedges  of  aloe  and 
cactus,  to  the  Fiume  di  8.  Caialdo^ 
vhich  after  heavy  rains  is  not  easily  to 
be  foqrded.  The  soil  here  changes ;  the 
rock  gives  place  to  sand,  the  fruit- 
groves  are  succeeded  by  com  and  vines, 
and  the  path  turns  inland  and  traverses 
the  fertile  plain  to  Partinico. 

Another  path  continues  along  the 
beach  to  Alcamo,  crossing  3  streams. 
The  first  is  the  Jati\  on  whose  banks 
stands  a  lonely  ivy-mantled  tower 
called  Torre  Saranena,  believed  to  be 
of  Mohammedan  antiquity.  Near  it 
on  an  eminence  stands  a  little  church, 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Frederick 
11.  of  Aragon,  and  called  Ahazia  del 
Ponte,  from  a  bridge  which  the  same 
monarch  threw  over  the  stream,  when 
on  his  maich  to  meet  his  rival,  Philip 
of  Anjou,  in  the  field  of  Falconaria. 
The  second  river  is  the  Flati\  which 
divides  the  province  of  Palermo  from 
that  of  Trapani ;  hero  the  path  quits 
the  shore,  and  crosses  the  third  stream, 
beneath  the  picturesque  castle  of  Ca- 
Udubo^  of  Saracenic  name  and  antiquity, 
and  traversing  open  downs  of  com 
ascends  to  the  city  of  Alcamo. 

51  m.  Alcamo.   See  Koute  2,  p.  144. 


routp:  4. 

PALERMO    TO    THE    BUIKS    OF    SELINU8, 

BT  8ALEMI. 

Miles. 

Btlermo  to  Galatafimi 43 

CalaUfimi  to  Vita 4 

VlUtoSaleml       6 

Salemi  to  Castelvetrano       . .     . .  14 
OBsielvetnuo  to  Selinunte  . .     . .      8 

Miles       74 

The  route  from  Palermo  to  Galata- 
fimi is  the  post-road  to  Trapani,  and 
has  been  described  in  Rte.  2.  As  far 
as  Salemi  the  road  is  still  carriageable, 
but  beyond  that  it  is  practicable  only 
for  horses  or  pedestrians. 


In  making  the  tour  of  Sicily,  those 
wlio  do  nut  care  to  visit  Tiapani,  Mar- 
sala, and  Mazzaia,  turn  off  at  Galata- 
fimi to  Gastelvetrano,  and  usually  do 
the  34  m.  between  Alcamo  and  the 
latter  place  in  one  day,  taking  the  ruins 
of  Segeste  on  the  way.  Tiiis  can  be 
easily  accomplished  on  mulebeck  by 
starting  at  daybreak,  if  the  tourist  doe» 
not  Epend  too  much  time  at  Segeste. 

On    leaving   Galatafimi    the    road 
climbs  the  steep  heights  S.  of  that 
town,  and  from  the  summit  vou  enjoy 
a  glorious  view  of  the  temple  of  Se- 
geste, standing  in  lonely  majesty  on  a 
precipice  surrounded   by  lofty  peaks. 
The  way  then  lies  across  open  moun- 
tainous downs,  green  but  treeless,  to 
Vita.    As  the  traveller  descends  from 
tha  highest   ridge,    called  Monte    del 
pianio  de    Romania  towards  Vita,  ho 
crosses  the  field  where,  on  the  1 5th  May, 
I860,  Garibaldi  first  encountered  the 
troops  of  the  King  of  Naples,  and  won 
the  victory,  which  is  Imown  by  the 
name  of  the  neighbouring  town,  Gala- 
tafimi.   On  the  said  ridge  the  Neapo- 
litan force  of  3600  men  and  4  guns, 
undef  General    Lnndi,   was    strongly 
posted.      "  Graribaldi^s   force,    on   the 
other  hand,  amounted  to  1005  Gaccia- 
tori  to  do  the  fighting,  and  nearly  1200 
Squadri  to  do  the  noise.    At  lOjo'dock 
on    tlie    15th  the  action  commenced, 
which  was  to  decide,  not  oilly  the  fiito 
of  tiie  expedition,  but  of  Southern  Italy. 
Seeing  tiiat  the  Neapolitans  were  about 
to  attack.  Garibaldi  seized  a  ranee  of 
Idlls  just  outside  Yita,  and  planted  his 
guns  so  as  to  command  the  approach  by 
the  road.    Their  fire  checked  the  ad- 
vance of  the  cavalry,  but  the  infantry 
came  on  steadily  and  endeavoured  to 
carry  the  Garihaldian  position.    Foiled 
in  this  attempt.  Garibaldi  in  his  turn 
attacked.   The  Squadri  were  sent  round 
on  either  side  to  outflank  the  Neapoli- 
tans, while  theGacdatori  took  them  right 
in  front,  where  they  met  with  a  very 
tough  resistance,  and  were  many  times 
repulsed,  losing  Garibaldis  flag,  worketl 
for  him  by  the  ladies  of  Monte  Video. 
Many  men  had  fallen  already;    tho 
Genoese  carabinieri  especially  sufiered 
severely,  losing  their  leaders.     They 
were  the  enfans  perdw  of  the  expedi- 
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idoD,  and  had  been  sent  ahead  to  deai 
the  yrsy.  Knowing  that  everything 
depended  on  the  prestige  of  the  first 
battle^  Garibaldi,  ever  foTemost,  renewed 
and  renewed  his  attacks ;  and  ns  there 
was  no  flinching  on  the  part  of  the 
Oaeciatori,  and  the  Neapolitans  became 
frightened  at  the  numbers  of  the  Sici- 
lians, who  were  working  right  round 
to  their  rear,  they  fell  bock  after 
three  hours'  hard  fighting,  and  aban- 
doned the  position,  leaying  1  gun,  6 
prisoners,  36  killed,  and  148  wounded 
on  the  field,  and  made  a  precipitate 
retreat  on  Galatafimi,  throwing  away 
their  arms  and  acooutrementB  to  fietcili- 
tate  their  flight'* — Commander  Forbes, 
B.N.  Garibaldi  8  little  force  was  deci- 
mated in  this  action,  its  haa  being  200 
men, 

47  m.  Vita,  a  small  town  of  3700 
aools,  with  a  small  locanda.  A  bleak, 
dreary  country,  cultivated  witli  com, 
but  destitute  of  foliage  and  habitation, 
oxtends  to 

52  m.  SaUmi,  a  picturesque  town  on 
the  summit  of  a  hill,  overtopped  by 
the  cnunbling  remains  of  a  flne  feudu 
castle  of  Sajaoenic  architecture,  and 
overlooking  a  inde  expanse  of  corn- 
dad  plains  and  hiUs.  The  town  con- 
tains 12,000  inhabitants.  It  has  2 
inns,  one 'at  the  entrance,  the  other 
in  the  centre,  of  the  town;  both  poor 
•enough,  but  the  first  the  better.  fVom 
its  devated  situation  Salemi  com- 
mands magnificent  prospects;  the 
best  is  to  be  obtamed  from  the 
cross  above  the  town,  whence  Mar- 
sala, Mazzara,  and  a  long  stretch  of 
the  eastern  and  southern  coasts,  with 
the  JSgadian  islands,  lie  beneath  the 
€ye. 

In  the' church  of  8.  Agodino  are  a 
Christ  crowned  with  thorns,  attributed 
to  Sordhorst,  and  a  statue  of  8t  Luke 
by  Chgini,  In  the  Carmine  is  a  statue 
of  the  Virgin  by  the  same  hand.  6. 
Biagio  contains  2  pictures  by  Vito 
Carrera,  In  the  ohurch  dt  the  Padri 
Osservanti  is  a  Christ  on  the  Cross, 
carved  by  Fra  XJmOe  of  Petralia.  The 
ch.  of  the  Jesuits  has  a  S.  Joachim  of 
the  Roman  school. 


Though  there  ere  no  remains  o/" 
early  date  on  this  site,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  Salemi  is  the  lepfrc' 
sentative  of  the  ancient  Hedieya,  M>th 
because  its  position  ag^rees  with  the 
notices  we  have  of  that  town,  and  be^ 
cause  its  names,  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dem, are  sig^ficant  of  «att,  a  &ct 
explained  by  the  brackish  chamcter 
of  the  stream  which  flows  beneath  the 
hill,  and  fiiUs  into  the  sea  to  the  S.  of 
Mazzara.  Some,  however,  who  chooHc 
to  ascribe  to  it  a  Saracenic  origin,  find 
its  etymology  in  the  Arabic  Sc^Lem^  a 
term  expressive  of  the*  natural  strength 
of  its  position,  insuring  to  its  inha- 
bitants **  peace  and  security.**  Halicya, 
a  town  probably  of  Sicanian  origin, 
took  part  in  the  wars  between  Diony- 
sius  of  Syracuse  and  the  Oarthaginiaiifi, 
and  espoused  the  cause  of  the  latter  an 
long  as  it  could  do'  so  with  safety,  but 
allied  itself  with  Pyrrhus  on  his  vic- 
torious expedition  through  Sicily,  and 
ultimately  with  tlie  Bomans,  who 
granted  it  great  privileges  and  inunn- 
nities. 

Salemi  is  18  m.  from  Mazzara,  and 
22  from  Marsala,  and  is  on  the  dirrat 
road  from  Palermo  to  both  those  towns. 
The  route  in  either  case  is  a  mere 
bridle>path. 

From  Salemi  the  path  descends  into 
the  vale,  and  crosses  the  river,  whidi  is 
here  called  Fiume  di  Salemi,  but  at  its 
month  Fiume  Arena,  and  is  not  easily 
forded  when  swollen  by  heavy  rains. 
You  then  ascend  through  an  open, 
bleak,  undulating  country,  green  with 
com  or  pasture,  wliere  the  very  weeds 
attest  the  abundant  fertility  of  the  soil, 
but  with  scarcely  a  solitary  hut  within 
view.  Here  and  there  rocks  of  talc 
and  gypsum,  glittering  in  the  sun  like 
diamonds,  attract  tlie  eye.  The  path 
at  length  attains  a  height  which  com- 
mands a  most  extensive  view  of  Santa 
Ninfa  cresting  a  ridge  to  the  E.,  of 
Partanna  and  other  towns  and  villages 
more  to  the  S.,  and  of  a  wide  expanse 
of  green  undulating  country  beyond, 
bounded  by  loftv  mountains,  among 
which  the  conical  peak  of  Bus&rmaro 
is  the  most  striking.  Southward  lies 
Cestelvetrano  amid  an  extensive  tract 
of  wooded  vales  and  variegated  plains, 
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which  fltretches  down  to  the  sea.  The 
appRMoh  to  the  town  is  cheering,  for 
ft  9ood  road  for  the  last  2  m.  is  0Ug- 
gertiTe  of  civilization,  and  yineyards, 
oidiardB;  and  oliye-gioves  afiford  a 
pfeafling  oontrest  to  the  monotonoiu 
waste  of  com  and  pastnie  which  the 
fint  and  eye  have  traversed  during  the 
6  boniB*  journey  from  Oalatafimi. 

66m.  CAFrsLTETBANO. — Inns:  *'Lo- 
canda  della  Pantiera,"  kept  h^  Yinoenzo 
Mangazuut) ;  comfortable,  tar  Sicily ; 
clean  beds  and  good  attendance.  An- 
other, inferior  in  every  respect,  inside  the 
town.  Oastelvetrano,  which  contains 
14,540  inhabitants,  stands  on  an  emi- 
nence in  the  midst  of  an  ezten- 
flive  and  highly  cultivated  plain  pro- 
dodng  oil  of  superior  quality,  and 
wines  which  are  among  the  best  in 
Sicily;  in  truth,  much  of  the  celebrated 
Marsala  is  grown  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. Ask  for  the"  Vino  diOapriata." 
Tbe  town  is  tolerably  well  built,  with 
broad  and  regular  sdreets,  and  is  with- 
out the  usual  depressing  air  of  poverty. 
The  women  wear  black  veils,  and  the 
men  white  pendent  caps.  There  is 
little  to  merit  the  attention  of  the  tra- 
veller. In  the  Piazza  is  the  old  palace 
of  the  Dukes  of  Monteleone,  fonnerly 
the  feudal  k»ds  of  Oastelvetrano,  and 
still  the  proprietors  of  most  of  the  land 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  Ckiesa  Mairice,  dedicated  to  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  is  of  eaf  ly  founda- 
tion, but  was  rebuilt  in  1687,  and  pre- 
sents a  good  roecimen  of  the  Sicilian 
Benaiasanoe.  In  the  1st  chapel  to  the 
rt.  is  a  Madonna,  a  Spanish-like  picture, 
ascribed  to  Novelh\  but  more  probably 
the  work  of  one  of  his  school.  In  the 
tiansept  is  the  Decapitation  of  St. 
John,  i^  Honihont  Behind  the  altar 
is  a  marble  statue  of  the  saint  carrying 
fit  lamb,  by  Antonio  Oitgini,  bearing  his 
name,  with  the  date  of  1522.  The 
dryness  and  meagreness  of  the  limbs 
hint  at  desert  fore ;  the  fooe  is  expres- 
sive, and  the  drapery  is  broad  and 
simple.  The  eves  and  lips  are  coloured, 
the  border  of  the  robe  is  gilt,  and  the 
lining  painted  red.  Notice  a  punning 
epitai^  in  the  pavement  to  a  Don  Gio- 


vazmi  Bove,  **  who  after  a  long  life  spent 
in  profitable  tillage  is  here  staUed  in 
peace.'* 

San  Domenico. — This  church  is  also 
of  early  date,  and  shows  a  pointed  areh 
in  its  a^ee,  sunonnded  by  frescoes  of 
the  Yirgm  and  the  12  kings  of  Israel 
in  armour.  Here  is  a  laige  sarcophagy 
<^  Spanish  marbles.  In  Uie  convent  is 
a  copy  of  the  **Spasimo"  of  Raphael, 
by  Fondtdio  of  Cremona. 

There  are  no  remuns  of  antiquity  at 
Oastelvetrano,  though  its  name,  evi- 
dently a  corruption  of  CasteRum  Vetw, 
indicates  such  an  origin. 


The  ruins  of  Selinus  lie  on  the  coe«t 
8  m.  to  the  S.  of  Oastelvetrano,  and 
must  be  visited  from  that  town.  Five 
m.  to  the  S.W.,  beyond  the  village  of 
Oampobello,  are  some  ancient  quarries 
of  great  interest,  which  the  traveller 
should  not  fail  to  inspect.  He  can  take 
them  on  his  way  to  the  temples,  from 
which  they  are  srane  6  m.  distant.  If 
he  intend  to  visit  Selinunte  en  route  for 
Sdaoca,  as  is  often  done,  the  guides 
will  declare  it  impossible  to  go  out  of 
the  way  to  Oampobello^  but  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  time  rather  than  of  distance,  and 
by  leaving  Oastelvetrano  at  a  very  early 
hour  it  may  be  accomplished.    As  this 

Elan,  however,  will  aiford  but  a  very 
urried  glance  at  both  the  temples  and 
quarries,  he  who  would  examine  them 
more  fully,  and  would  record  their  won- 
ders in  his  sketch-book,  should  devote 
an  entire  day  to  them,  and  return  to 
Oastelvetrano  for  a  second  night. 

The  road  to  Oampobello,  which  is 
the  ttradone  to  Mazzara,  crosses  an  open 
heath,  bleak  and  bare,  but  corn-fields 
and  olive-groves  surround  the  village. 
It  is  a  wretched  assemblage  of  stono 
hovels,  with  nearly  4000  squalid,  im- 
healthy  inhabitants.  About  a  miln  to 
the  S.,  on  the  tq)  of  a  ridge  which 
slopes  down  to  the  sea,  stands  a  Baglio, 
or  storehouse  for  the  wine  made  in  the 
neighbourhood,  belonging  to  the  firm 
of  Ingham  at  Marsala;  here  you  turn 
to  the  W.  and  cross  the  bare  plain  for 
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2  or  3  forlongs,  when  you  reach  a  ahal- 
low  glen  wedled  in  on  the  S.  by  low 
cliffii  of  white  calcareous  rock.  This  is 
the  ancient  quany. 

Le  Cave  di  CampoheHo.  —  It  was 
these  quarries  that  furnished  the  enor- 
mous blocks  of  stone  c^  which  the  mas- 
sive Doric  temples  of  Selinus  were  con- 
structed. "From  the  state  in  which 
the  works  have  been  left,  an  aocumte 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  large  blocks  were  originally 
prepared.  The  diameter  of  the  pillar 
being  settled,  and  a  circle  of  the  size 
requued  traced  on  the  rock,  a  trench 
was  sunk  outside  it,  about  a  yard  in 
width,  and  as  deep  as  was  necessary. 
There  are  specimens  to  be  found  in 
every  stage  of  progress,  from  the  mere 
circle  on  the  sur&oe  to  the  complete 
depth,  as  may  be  inferred  from  tiie 
blocks  taken  out.  One  of  the  blocks 
still  left  standing  in  the  centre  of  the 
circular  trenches,  was  9  ft.  4  in.  high 
and  10  ft.  2  in.  in  diameter ;  another 
8  ft.  high  and  10  ft.  4  in.  in  diameter." 
— Marquis  of  Ormonde. 

A  number  of  fruda,  or  drums  of 
columns,  already  detached,  are  lying  in 
the  hollow  of  we  glen,  as  if  ready  to 
be  rolled  away.  Some  are  split,  and 
may  have  been  abandoned  as  worthless ; 
others  are  entire.  They  are  generally 
8  or  10  ft.  in  length,  and  vary  fiom 
8  ft.  to  nearly  13  ft.  in  diameter,  and 
evidently  were  hewn  for  buildings  of 
colossal  dimensions.  From  the  corre- 
spondence of  these  drums  in  measure- 
ment vrith  the  columns  in  tlie  temple 
of  Jupiter  Olvmpius  at  Selinus,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  some  of  them 
at  least  were  hewn  for  that  temple, 
which  was  left  unfinished  at  the  dc- 
stniction  of  the  city  by  the  Carthagi- 
nians in  the  year  409  d.c.  To  that 
date,  therefore,  must  we  assign  the 
latest  working  of  these  quarries,  and  to 
that  event  Uie  sudilen  arrest  of  the 
operations  which  has  left  the  site  in 
its  present  interesting  condition.  The 
mind  is  lost  in  astonishment  at  the  in- 
credible labour  it  must  have  cost  to 
have  transported  these  blocks,  each  of 
enormous  weight,  to  the  ancient  city, 
over  6  m.  of  undulating  ground,  with  | 


a  deep,  swampy  valley  intervening  l^e- 
tween  this  site  and  the  temple,  to  tlv 
summit  of  whose  steep  ridge  it  -wvksi 
necessary  to  force  them.  One  of  them 
still  lies  where  it  was  left,  half  a  inik; 
or  more  on  its  way,  eastward  of  tlio 
Baglio  d'Ingham.     The  site  of  ihcHO 

Quarries  is  also  known  by  the  name  of 
ioeca  di  Cuta — by  the  Arabs  it  ^ras 
called  Ramuxara, 

The  path  hence  to  Selinunte  runs 
along  the  ridge,  through  cornfields, 
vineyards,  and  olive-groves,  which  al.*4o 
clothe  the  slope  that  sinks  to  the  lo^' 
sandy  beach  at  a  few  miles*  distance. 
A  g^ide  is  necessary  to  point  out  tli4> 
paUi  across  this  cultivated  district. 


Selinus. 

From  Oastelvetrano  to  Selinunte  by 
the  direct  path  it  is  a  continual  descent 
of  7  or  8  m.,  first  over  bare  do^ns,  tlien 
by  rocky  lanes   sunk   between   olive- 
groves,  and  lastly  over  acclivities  coverrHl 
with  myrtle   and  lentiscus,  with    the 
little  river  Madiuni^  vulgarly    **Mu- 
dioni,"  flowing  beneath  between  gmat^ 
slopes,  and  leading  the  eye  seaward  to 
the  remains  of  Selinus.    These,  which 
have   been  justly  termed    **the  moot 
extraordinary  assemblage  of  ruins   in 
Europe,"  do  not  arrest  the  eye  at  a  dis- 
tance, like  the  temples  of  Segeste  ami 
Agrigentum,  because  hardly  a  column 
is  standing ;  but  they  lie  in  stupendous 
heaps  on  the  heights  on  either  side  of 
a  little  stream  called  Gorgo  di  Coione, 
and  on  a  near  approach  excite  the  raofit 
lively    astonishment    and    admiration. 
Truly  has  it  been  said  that  **  no  city  of 
Sicily  afibrds  so  lively  an  idea  of  the 
religious  feeling  and  wealth  of  its  an- 
cient   inhabitants   as    Selinus."      The 
two  hiUs  stand  about  half  a  mile  apart, 
and  both  break  into  cliffs  at  the  sandy 
beach  whidi  they  meet  at  right  angles. 
They  rise  some  100  ft.  above  the  sea. 
That  to  the  W.,  now  crested  by  a  me- 
diaeval   tower,   is    isolated,  and  more 
steep,  rocky,  and  circumscribed   than 
the  opposite  ridge.    The  fragments  of 
walling  round  the  brow  of  this  height, 
and  the  abundance  of  broken  pottery 
which  strews  its  sur&ce,  both  of  which 
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iie  wanting  on  the  opposite  ridge,  prove 
tiiu  to  have  been  the  site  of  the  ancient 
atj.  It  is  little  more  than  a  mile  in 
dirtunference,  enclosing  a  space  appa- 
ifntiy  too  small  for  a  city  of  such  ini- 
jimtaDce  as  Selinns^  a  fact  which  has 
i:in'n  rise  to  the  supposition  that  in 
Lie  dfljs  of  ita  greatness  a  considerable 
WA  without  the  walls  must  have  been 
inhabited.  HoweTcr  that  be,  there  can 
\^  no  doubt  that  this  western  height  is 
tlK'  site  of  the  earliest  city,  and  the 
Acropolis  of  Selinus. 

Xo  sooner  have  you  climbed  the 
i-almetio-coYered  steep  to  the  plateau 
ihan  you  are  accosted  by  a  man,  Giro 
3iGDteleone  by  name,  who  calls  hhnself 
tue  goaidian  of  the  ruins,  and  forces  his 
nrrioes  on  you  as  a  cicerone.  Should 
yoQ  wish  to  find  him,  he  resides  in  a 
lau&U  house  at  the  verge  of  the  cliff 
orerfaanging  the  sea.  On  the  highest 
p&it  of  the  hill  lie  the  ruins  of  4  an- 
(-i*Qt  Boric  temples,  3  of  large  size,  the 
!;iQrth  quite  diminutive,  all  fronting 
tbp  east,  lying  pandlel  to  each  other, 
^d  at  a  short  distanoe  apart,  but  the 
^Bts  are  not  in  ibe  same  line.  It  rc- 
qoires  the  eye  of  an  antiquary  and 
architect  to  reduce  these  shapeless  heaps 
of  nins  to  intelligible  forms ;  and  to 
i^ve  the  traveller  the  attempt,  we  will 
>Aate  the  result  of  careful  investigation, 
And  describe  each  temple  as  it  origin- 
ally stood,  00  &r  as  that  has  been 
tvJM^Ttained.  We  will  take  tliem  in 
their  local  order,  commencing  with  that 
upareat  the  sea,  marked  A  on  the  an- 
wxtd  plan. 

Temple  A, — This  temple  was  hexa- 

*Ay\e-pBriptCTal,  i.«.  it  had  a  peristyle, 

vith  6  columns  in  cither  facade.    In 

this  case  tliere  were  14  on  each  side, 

Tii'^iong  those  at  the  angles  so  that 

theto  were  36  columns  in  the  peristyle, 

which  was  raised  on  a  stylobate  of  4 

fet^'ps.    The  pronaoa  and  pdsticum  were 

in  antt'sy  i.e.  the  side  walls  of  the  cella 

Were  prolonged  so  as  to  form  a  porch, 

^T»t\  tenninated  in  pilasters,  between 

which  were  2  columns.      The  pecu- 

liuitieB  of  this  temple  are,  a  circular 

^^^tImctcw   staircase,  just    within    the 

mr  of  the  cella,  leading  to  the  top  of 

tiu'  cornice,  and  the  union  of  the  columns 


of  the  pronaos  by  a  low  wall,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  explain. 
Very  little  remains  of  this  temple,  which 
is  much  inferior  in  size  to  the  others  on 
the  same  plan  on  this  site.  The  columns 
Imd  the  usual  number  of  20  flutes.  Not 
one  shaft  remains  entire;  it  is  im- 
possible, therefore,  to  determine  their 
height;  but  the  measurements  of  the 
temple,  so  far  as  they  can  be  ascer- 
tained, are — 

Feet.    in. 
Length  of  the  upper  step  of  the  stylo* 

bete 125      7 

Breadth  of  ditto SI      1 

Length  of  tlie  oella  externaUy  ....      91      6 

Breadth  of  ditto 27    11 

Diameter  of  the  columns  at  base  4      0 

mttoatneck        3      4 

Height  of  the  entablature 9      1 

Nothing  is  left  to  indicate  to  what 
deity  this  temple  was  dedicated. 

Temple  B, — At  the  distance  of  some 
20  paces  from  the  temple  just  described 
are  the  remains  of  another,  marked  B 
on  the  plan,  of  very  small  size,  whose 

Eroporiions  appear  the  more  dindnutive 
y  comparison  with  the  colossal  ruins 
around  it.  It  has  shared  in  their 
overthrow.  From  the  fragments  re- 
maining we  Icam  that  it  had  no  peri- 
style, but  was  in  avtis,  with  columns 
in  tlie  portico.  The  lower  part  of  the 
wall  at  tlie  back  is  almost  entire.  The 
angles  of  the  cella  externally  were 
adorned  with  pilasters;  at  the  S.W. 
angle  the  capital  of  one  remains  witli 
the  entablature  and  a  portion  of  the 
pediment.  The  columns  of  the  portico 
nad  20  flutes,  and  were  covered  vdih 
stucco.  This  ledicula  in  &ct  in  ever}- 
part,  inside  and  out,  shows  traces  of 
stucco,  and  the  members  were  all 
painted  red,  blue,  or  black,  even  to  tlie 
blocks  of  the  stylobate,  which  were? 
coloured  red.  This  miniature  temple, 
therefore,  otherwise  so  insignificant, 
{X)8sesses  the  highest  interest  as  illiut- 
tmting  the  style  of  Greek  polychromy 
as  applied  to  architecture. 

The  measurements  are— 

Feet.  In. 

T^ngfh  ofthertylobatc 32  7 

Breadth  of  ditto 1»  2 

Breadth  of  ihe  cellA  extomaUy      ..       15  1(» 

Diameter  of  the  columns 1  4% 

The  diminutive  size  of  this  temple 

I 
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has  led  antiquaries  to  consider  it  as 
dedicated  to  some  deified  mortal  luther 
than  to  one  of  tiie  gods  of  Olympus ; 
and  as  the  Selinuutines  are  known  to 
haye  paid  such  honours  to  Empedocles 
for  liis  services  in  freeing  them  £rom 
the  plague,  it  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  the  Hieronot  that  philosopher.  The 
story  is  that  after  Selinus  had  been 
long  and  severely  ravaged  by  a  pesti- 
lence the  citizens  bethought  them  to 
send  for  Empedocles  ^m  Agrigentum, 
who  at  once  perceived  that  the  marsh 
beneaUi  the  height  to  the  W.,  formed 
by  the  stagnation  of  the  liver  at  its 
moutib,  was  the  fons  et  origo  malt,  and 
he  accordingly  purified  the  city  fix)m 
miasma  by  draining  the  swamp. 

Temple  C. — A  few  paces  to  the  N. 
lie  the  ruins  of  the  largest  temple  on 
this  hill,  marked  G  on  tibe  plan.  The 
first  fact  observed  on  surveying  the 
ruins  of  this  temple  is,  that  the  columns 
of  the  peristyle  in  the  N.  wing  are  all 
prostrate  Bide  by  side  in  reg^ar  order, 
but  with  the  drums  disjointed;  and 
that  the  blocks  which  formed  the  en- 
tablature lie  in  their  places  beyond, 
rather  as  if  they  had  been  laid  thdie 
preparatory  to  being  raised,  than  as  if 
overthrown  by  some  mighty  power. 
The  columns  of  the  S.'wing  have  fallen 
in  the  same  direction  inwards,  and 
crushed  the  cella,  mth  whose  ruins 
they  form  a  confused  mass,  which  only 
the  eye  of  the  antiquary  can  reduce  to 
Older.  Some  blocks  of  the  entablature 
on  this  side  were  thrown  outwards  and 
crushed  the  tedicula  B,  while  others 
went  oyer  it  to  the  S. ;  yet  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  agency  that  overthrew  the 
temple  operated  in  a  direction  from  the 
S.  towards  the  N. 

This  temple,  like  that  first  described, 
was  hexastyle-peripteral,  but  had  17 
columns  in  each  wing,  an  airangement 
unknown  in  any  other  Doric  temple  6f 
this  size.  It  was  also  **  prostyle,** 
t.  e.  it  had  a  double  row  of  columns 
in  the  front.  The  stylobate  had  4 
steps,  save  in  front,  where  there  was 
a  flight  of  9  leading  to  the  pronaos. 
The  columns  of  the  portico  liad  16 
Hutcs,  the  otliers  18,  and  in  diameter 
also    they    vaiied,    for    those    of  the 


pronaos   and    posticum   exceeded   the 
rest  by  a  fraction,  the  former  being  4) 
diameters,  the  latter  about  5  diameters 
in  height,  which  constitutes  a  rather 
light  order  of  archaic  Doric.     They 
tapered  greatly,  to  the  extent  of  more 
than  one  quarter  in  the  porticoes,  and 
somewhat  less   in    the  wings.      The 
capitals  were  extremely  bold  and  pro- 
jecting, very  unlike  those  of  the  Par- 
thenon and    other    specimens   of  ihc 
purest  Doric  art.    The  columns  were 
generally  compose<l  of  6  drums,  some- 
times of  fewer,  in  which  case    thoy 
were  very  large ;  and  one  or  two,  ex- 
clusive of  the  capital  and  abacas,  weru 
monoliths ;   one  at  the  S.E.  angle  mea- 
sures 24ft.  8iin.  in  length,  and  another 
on  the  S.  side  25  ft    The  entablatun^ 
was  remarkably  heavy,  and  the  blockb 
which  composed  it  were  of  vast  size. 
One  at  the  N.E.  angle  measures  15  fi. 
Sin.  X  5ft.  lOin.  X  3ft.  4in.  Another 
peculiar  feature  was  tlie  great  lengtli 
and  narrowness  of  tlie  oeUa;   and  its 
pronaos  was  without  columns  or  even 
antsB,  but  was  a  plain  square  chamber 
shut  in  by  walls.    The  epaoe  within  the 
cella  was  divided  as  usual  into  ilw 
**naos"  or  temple,  properly  so  called, 
and  the  "  opisthodomos,"  or  treasury. 

"The  extraordinary  length  of  this 
temple,  three  times  greater  than  tlic 
breadth ;  the  difference  in  the  diameter 
of  the  columns  in  the  portico  and  the 
wings;  the  width  of  the  peristyle, 
which  renders  the  ceUa  extremely 
narrow  in  proportion  to  ite  l^gtii,  and 
throws  ite  walls  out  of  a  line  w^ith  tlic 
2nd  and  5th  columns  of  the  portico,  ni» 
they  are  in  all  other  hexastyle  temples 
of  Greece  and  Sicily ;  the  fact  that  the 
pronaos  is  not  adorned  with  columns 
and  pilasters,  as  customary  in  prostyle 
temples,  but  closed  by  a  wall  with  n 
simple  opening  in  the  midst ;  the  un- 
equal breadth  of  the  mutules,  tliotA^ 
resting  on  the  metopes  being  only  half 
the  breadth  of  those  which  are  over 
the  triglyphs;  the  height  of  the  eii- 
tablatuie,  which  is  little  lees  than  half 
the  length  of  the  columns^are  all  go 
many  most  imdoubted  evid^ices  of  a 
most  remote  origin." — Serradifaleo. 

The  great  antiquity  of  this  temple 
is  oonfinned  by  the   sculptures  that 
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adorned  its  metopes.  It  was  among 
the  ininB  of  this  temple  that  in  1823 
^esBTSL  Angell  and  Harris  discovei^d 
the  3  curious  reliefs  representing  Her- 
eoks  Melampygos  carrying  the  Cer- 
cDpan  brothers  over  his  shoulder, 
Rfraeos  alayiiig  Medusa,  and  the 
Quadriga,  which  have  been  already 
tiexnbed,  when  treating  of  the  XJni- 
veffiity  of  Palermo  (vide  p.  85),  as 
among  the  very  earliest  works  of  the 
Greek  chisel  extant.  Antiquaries  are 
agreed  in  referring  these  sculptures  to 
a  period  but  little  subsequent  to  the 
&undatioii  of  Selinus,  or  to  the  latter 
lialf  of  the  7th  century  before  Christ  ; 
and  to  that  period  also  belongs  the 
temple,  ^«rhich  thus  riyals  in  antiquity 
the  Doric  temple  at  Corinth.  These 
xelie&  adorned  the  frieze  of  the  pro- 
liflos.  Other  fragments  of  sculpture 
fliaooTeied  at  the  opposite  end  6f  the 
t^-mple  render  it  hignly  probable  that 
the  metopes  of  the  posticum  were  simi- 
larly decorated.  Those  of  the  win^ 
were  undoubtedly  plain.  Tliere  is 
iiothing  left  to  show  to  what  deity  this 
temple  was  dedicated. 

T^ae  singular  "lewis-holes"  in  the 
blocks  of  the  entablature  in  this  and 
the  other  temples  of  SeUnus  cannot 
fiul  to  tAriike  the  eye.  They  are  formed 
feo  as  to  allow  the  rope  or  chain  em- 
pk^ed  in  lifting  to  be  drawn  out  after 
the  bkwk  had  been  raised  to  its  pkoe. 

The  following  are  the  measurements 

of  tMs  temple : — 

Feet. 

Length  of  the  upper  step  of  the  stylo- 
bate    208 

Breftdth n 

Length  of  the  oella     131 

Breadth 33 

Duuneter  of  the  columns — 

of  the  porticoes  at  base 

of  the  wlDgB      

of  an  at  the  neck     

Intercolumnlatlons  in  the  portiooes . . 

in  the  wings 

Height  of  the  stylobate      ..     ..     .. 

oolmnns       


In. 

6 
1 

11 
10 


»  > 

f  f 


entablature 


6 
K 
4 
8 
6 
6 
28 
13 


1 
10 

1 

0 
11 

8 
10 

2 


Temple  !>.— fiome  25  yards  N.  of 
this  lies  the  last  of  the  temples  on  this 
height,  marked  J)  on  the  plan.  It  is 
bexastyle-peripteral,  but  has  only  13 
columns  on  each  side,  which  give  it  34 
in  all.    It  is  raised  on  a  stylobate  of 


4  steps,  with  an  additional  one  in  front. 
The  columns  had  20  flutings,  and  theii- 
capitals  had  an  enonnous  projection, 
the  echinus  forming  an  extremely  bold 
and  flowing  outline.  The  height  of 
the  columns  cannot  be  precisely  de- 
termined, but  it  was  probably  rather 
above  than  below  5  diameters.  They 
tapered  even  more  than  in  the  last 
temple,  or  as  much  as  three-eightlis 
from  base  to  neck.  The  entablature 
was  heavy,  and  the  oomice  shows  in 
the  mutules  the  same  peculiarity  as  in 
the  last  temple.  From  the  extreme 
narrowness  of  the  cella  the  peristyle 
was  unusually  spacious.  At  the  angles 
of  the  pronaos,  instead  of  the  antie  or 
pilasters  commonly  employed,  there 
were  engaged  columns.  In  the  opii- 
thodomos  you  may  notice  the  benches 
Oh  which  the  images  or  sacred  vessels 
were  deposited.  Though  in  plan  then; 
is  a  considerable  difference  between 
this  and  Temple  C,  yet  in  the  arelii- 
tecture  and  dimensions  they  nearly 
correspond,  and  antiquaries  are  in- 
clined to  regard  them  as  of  equal 
antiquity ;  their  peculiarities  prove  that 
at  the  period  of  their  construction  the 
rules  of  the  Doric  order  and  the  plan 
and  arrangement  of  temples  had  not 
been  fixed  and  determined. 
The  measurements  of  this  temple 

are- 
Feet  In. 
Length  of  the  upper  step  of  the  stylo- 
bate      n«  2 

Breadth 76  7 

Length  of  the  ceOaexteniaUy  ..     ..118  9 

Breadth 28  10 

Diameter  of  the  colomns — 

at  the  base 5  11 

at  the  neck 3  9 

hatercolnmnlatiooB     8  6 

Height  of  the  stylobate      4  D 

,,        entablature 12  9 

On  surve3ring  the  ruins  of  these 
majestic  templ^  the  mind  is  led  to 
speculate  on  the  causes  of  their  de- 
struction. It  has  been  attributed  to 
the  (irthaginians,  on  their  capture  of 
the  city  in  409  B.O.;  and  it  has  even 
been  asserted,  on  the  authority  of  the 
great  Niebuhr,  that  "  the  ruins  affortl 
distinct  evidence  that  the  columns 
have  been  first  undermined,  and  then 
overthrown    by  crowbars."     Let   tlie 

I  2 
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travellor  obtain  that  evidence  if  he 
can.  Most,  however,  who  view  tiiem, 
>vill  be  rehictant  to  believe  tliat  the 
liand  of  man  was  the  solo  agent  in 
overturning  these  ponderous  masses, 
not  so  much  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  task,  for  what  man  had 
set  up  man  could  pull  down,  as  that  it 
is  most  evident  in  some  of  the  temples 
t)iat  they  were  not  destroyed  piece- 
meal, but  that  the  whole  fell  in  one 
simultaneous  crash,  which  no  human 
|X)wor  in  those  days  could  effect.  It 
is  imix)6sible  to  resist  the  conclusion 
that  these  temples  were  overthrown 
by  an  earthquake,  and  that  the  dis- 
turbing force  acted  from  below  dia- 
gonally upwards  from  the  S.  to  the  N. 

These  remains  lead  us  to  consider 
some  facts  in  the  history  of  Selinus. 
Tliat  city  was  founded  by  a  colony 
from  Megara  Hybliea  on  the  £.  coast 
of  Sicily,  under  the  command  of 
Pammilus,  who  came  from  the  mother- 
city  of  Megam  in  Attica  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  but  tlie  precise  date  of  the 
foundation  is  uncertain,  Diodorus 
l^lacing  it  in  650  B.C.,  Thucydides  in 
628  B.C.  It  was  called  after  the  river 
Selinus,  now  tlie  Madiuni,  which  flows 
to  the  W.  of  the  city,  and  received  its 
name  from  the  abundance  of  wild 
parsley  (ciXivoy)  which  grew  on  the 
spot.  TJie  new  settiement,  favoured 
by  its  position  and  proximity  to  the 
commercial  city  of  Carthage,  made 
rapid  progress  in  wealth  and  popula- 
tion, and  ere  long  rivalled  the  most 
illustrious  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily. 
At  the  time  of  the  Athenian  invasion 
especially,  it  is  mentioned  by  Thucy- 
dides as  a  city  of  great  opulence,  with 
stores  of  wealth  laid  up  in  its  temples, 
and  with  powerful  forces  botli  by  land 
and  sea.  The  history  of  Selinus  pre- 
sents a  scries  of  contests  witli  her 
neighbour  Segeste,  and  it  was  her  suc- 
cess in  one  of  tliese  that  caused  the 
latter  to  apply  to  Athens  for  assistance, 
and  that  led  to  the  disastrous  expedi- 
tion of  Nicias.  At  the  close  of  that 
campaign  Segeste,  being  threatened 
by  Selinus,  applied  for  aid  to  Carthage, 
wliicli  listened  to  the  call,  and  in 
409  B.C.  sent  Hannibal  with  a  force  of 


100,000  men  —  some  aocoimi» 
double  that  niunber — and  a  vast ; 
who  landed  at  lilybttum,  and 
at  once  against  Selinus.  The 
ing  account  of  the  siege  is  in 
taken  from  Grote  :  —  The  cit 
panic -struck  at  the  approach 
enemy  so  overwhelming,  despat 
pressing  messengers  to  Syracnsi' 
the  other  Greek  cities  for 
They  had  made  no  preparation  to 
so  formidable  a  foe.  Tlieir 
thougli  strong  enough  to  hold 
against  any  of  their  neigbbom^ 
been  neglected  through  a  eetts^] 
securiir,  and  were  much  oat  of  nj, 
Hannibal  assailed  them  wheix^  tl 
were  most  dilapidated,  and  in  m 
points  at  once,  with  batteriDg-rams 
moveable  towers  filled  with  ai 
men.  His  innumerable  barbaric 
was  composed  of  soldiers  o(dIt<cte( 
from  all  the  shores  of  the  Westcit 
Mediterranean,  differing  in  race,  Ian 
guage,  arms,  in  eveiytbing  but  «^vl 
rage,  and  thirst  for  blood  and  plnndrr 
The  dismay  of  the  Selinuntines  vLfiJ 
they  found  themselves  under  tht: 
sweep  of  this  hurricane  is  not  to  b 
described.  Their  soldiers  orowdml  t* 
tlie  walls  with  a  resolution  worthv  (• 

m 

Greeks;  even  the  old  men  and  i\u 
women  lent  all  the  assistance  and  tu 
couragement  in  their  power.  Tlx 
Carthaginians  were  repulsed  again  nnt 
again  with  the  severest  loss.  "Evo^ 
when  they  effected  a  breach  and  fdrct-* 
their  way  into  the  town  it  was  only  t^ 
be  driven  out  again,  or  to  be  cut  t 
pieces.  For  nine  days  was  the  assai;l 
renewed;  for  nine  successive  days  di-. 
the  citizens  maintain  a  heroic  rofdst 
ance.  On  the  tenth  day  a  breach  wa 
made  sufficient  to  admit  a  body  r 
Iberians.  Yet,  though  their  wall 
were  carried,  the  Selinuntines  crm 
tinued  to  barricade  and  defend  thci 
nai-row  streets ;  at  length,  their  barrier 
being  successively  overthrown,  th 
besieged  were  driven  from  all  side 
into  the  agoroy  where  most  of  thti 
were  overpowered  by  numbers  and  en 
to  pieces.  Only  2600  of  them  escapii 
to  Agrigentum.  Neither  age  nor  si; 
was  spared;  16,000  citizens  wer«  slaii 
and  only  the  adult  women  to  the  num 
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,   her  of  oOOO  were  aayecl  as  oaptiyes. 

Hiimiilnl     mzed    the    walls    to    the 

^Toond,    and    destroyed    the    houses. 

Tlie    SyTBCuaans   and    other    Sicilian 

Greeks  sent  an  emhossy  expressly  to 

entreat  him  not  to  violate  the  temples. 

But  be    replied  that  the    gods  were 

r^^nded    -with   the   Selinuntines,  and 

bad  formlsBB  the  city.    We  have  no 

dLstinct  record,  Iiowever,  that  he  over- 

tfaiew  the  temples. 

'    Thus   fell   Selinus  little  more  tlian 
two    centuries    after    her    foundation. 
Hannibal  permitted  the  fugitive  citi- 
ztna  to  return  and  inhabit  the  spot,  as 
mbutarics  of  Oorthage.     Two  years 
lat»'r,  Meimocrates,  then  an  exile  Ax>m 
Syracnae,  came  with  a  few  followers, 
took  poeaession  of  the  dismantled  to^vn, 
and   rebuilt  its  walls.      Selinus  con- 
tinued to  exist  for  another  century  nnd 
a  half^  but  in  a  more  humble  condition, 
and   generally  in  subjection  to    Car- 
thage, though  for  a  time  she  was  in 
I  he    power  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse. 
In   250   B.C.,  during  tlic  First  Punic 
War,  Selinus  was  again  destroyed  by 
the   Carthaginians,  when  they  found 
they    oould    not    retain    it.      It    was 
never  restored  imder  the  Koniant),  but 
it   must  have  risen  out  of  its  ashes 
under  the  Byzantine  Greeks,  as  it  was 
one  of  the  first  places  stormecl  by  the 
Saracens,  who  called  it  Rakl-el-Agndm, 
or  the  **  Village  of  the  Idols."    It  was 
razed  to  the  ground  by  the  Normans 
under  Count  Roger,  as  it  had  offered 
a  determined  resistance,  and  was  one  of 
the  last  strongholds  held  in  the  island 
by  the  Saracens.     A  village  was  still 
in  existence  on  the  spot  at  the  close 
of  the  12th  century.     Still  later  the 
Kite   was  known   as   the    Terra  ddle 
Puici,    or   "Land  of  Fleas,*'   which 
lively  name  it  retains  to  this  day — 
an  appellation  applicable   enough   to 
the  island  in  general,  but  hardly  so 
to  this  desolate  spot,  inhabited  only 
by    the    doerone,    and    a    doganiere. 
Pulci  may  be  a  corruption  either  of 
PoUuce,  in  which  case  it  hints  at  one 
of  the  temples  being  sacred  to  the  Dios- 
curi ;  or  of  Belici,  the  name  of  an  im- 
portant river  only  4  m.  to  the  eastward. 
The  ruins,  and  particularly  those  on 
the  eastern  bill,  are  vulgarly  but  ap- 


propriately termed  I  Pilieri  t/c*  Gi- 
ganii,  or  "  the  Pillars  of  the  Giants." 

On  the  height  of  Uie  city  are  a  few 
other  remains  of  ancient  date.  To  the 
W.  of  the  temple  D  is  a  curious  circular 
well,  about  40  ft.  deep,  enclosed  in  a 
sc^Uiire  ihuue  of  masonry,  and  lined 
with  cylindrical  tiles,  each  tile  siu*- 
rounding  the  well.  Just  at  the  back 
of  the  temple  B  the  foundations  of  a 
small  builoing  are  visible.  The  city- 
walls  may  be  traced  in  detached  por- 
tions round  the  brow  of  the  hill,  com- 
posed of  pteudisodomon  maijoury  of 
small  size.  Here  and  there  fragments 
of  earlier  masonry  nnd  of  architecture 
are  built  up  witli  them.  At  the  N.W. 
angle  a  square  tower  projects  from  tlie 
walls,  and  on  this  side  a  postern  is  dis- 
tinguishable. Traces  of  auotJier  gate 
on  the  N.,  and  of  a  third  on  the  E.,  are 
visible.  A  [wrtion  on  tlie  E.  side  piay 
belong  to  the  early  Greek  fortifications, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  walls  now 
standing  are  probably  those  thrown 
up  by  Hermocmtes  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  original  city,  for  they  bear 
the  marks  of  hasty,  not  careftd  and 
deliberate,  construction.  At  the  N.W. 
angle,  just  outside  the  walls,  are  tlic 
substructions  of  an  ancient  building; 
and  at  the  N.E.  angle  arc  others,  en- 
closing a  large  mound  of  sand,  on  which 
lie  fragments  of  Doric  architecture. 

The  whole  surfiice  of  the  hill  with- 
in the  walls  is  strewn  with  the  del)riM 
of  ancient  habitations^  ovemm  witli 
acanthus,  rue,  myrtle,  lentiscus,  wonn- 
wood,  squills,  wild  fennel,  and  dwarf- 
palms.  In  no  spot  do  the  latter  floiuisli 
more  abundantly*  <^nd  they  still  justify 
Virgil's  epithet  of  **palmo6a  Selinus." 
It  is  supposed  by  some  that  tlie  poet 
referred  to  loftier  species  of  the  same 
family,  but  the  frequent  representation 
of  the  fiin-palm  on  tlie  ancient  coins  of 
the  ci^  renders  it  probable  that  he 
alluded  to  the  Chaimerops  humilhs. 
There  is  some  doubt  as  to  what  plant 
the  tdinum  of  the  Greeks,  which  is 
commonly  translated  "  parsley,"  implies. 
The  herb  we  know  in  England  by  that 
name  is  not  here  to  be  found,  but  of 
that  sort  called  **  milk-parsley,"  apium 
^Ivettre,  tlierc  is  abundance  on  the  hill. 
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view  from  this  height  is  most 
vc  and  peculiarlj  wild.  At 
ct  to  the  W.  flows  the  Madiuni, 
eiont  Selinus,  forming  a  swamp 
mouth,  the  miajtma.  from  which 
UkI  the  pestilence  which  Empe- 
remoYckl  by  draining  the  morass, 
still  charges  the  atmosphere 
yer  during  the  summer-months. 
1  this  the  coast  stretches  away 
sandy  dunes,  tufted  with  yer- 
JO  Oapo  Granitola.  To  the  N., 
ver  olive-groves  and  vineyards, 
stelvetmno  on  its  height,  to  the 
hich  stretches  the  high  mountain- 
which  traverses  the  island,  and 
hoee  slopes  shine  Partanna,  Sta. 
erita,  and  other  towns.  To  the 
seen  above  the  stupendous  ruins 
opposite  height,  soars  the  peaked 
f  Busammara,'  to  the  £.  of  which 
ar  away  over  the  level  green 
the  isolated  mount  of  Santa 
del  Bosoo,  then  the  Monte  del 
with  the  town  of  Menfrici  at  its 
id  lastly  the  Monte  di  San  Oalo- 
■elebrated  for  its  hot-springs,  at 
base  lies  Sciaoca,  hidden  by  the 
;ning  coast,  which  breaks  into 
ifs,  and  terminates  in  the  head- 
f  San  Marco. 


3  nearly  a  mile  friom  the  temples 
Acropolis  to  those  on  the  eastern 
The  mouth  of  the  oom-clad 
which  intervenes  is  now  choked 
land  and  ruslies,  but  here  were 
senal  and  emporium  of  Selinus. 
arbour  was  witlun  the  moutli  of 
tie  stream,  and  the  walls  whidi 
id  it,  about  260  yards  apart,  and 
led  of  large  blocks  of  masonry, 
ill  be  trac^  on  eitlier  bank,  ex- 
2^  a  consideiablc  distance  inland. 
x)t  is  now  called  the  MarineUa 
nunie. 

temples  on  the  eastern  height 
ich  further  from  the  sea  than 
)n  the  Acropolis,  and  stand  on 
^  of  an  extensive  plateau,  cul- 

with  vines,  olives,  and  com. 
hose  already  described,  they  lie 

I  to  each  other,  and  front  tho  E. 

II  begin  with  that  to  the  S., 
I  on  the  plan  as — 


Tem'pU  E. — As  a  mass  of  mins  t\iU. 
temple  is  the  finest  on  the  site  :  thf 
mound  it  forms  with  its  fragments  h 
loftier  and  more  picturesque  than  all 
the  reel  In  plan  it  was  hexaatyle" 
periptei'a],  but  with  15  columna  on 
each  side.  The  posticum  aa  well  as 
the  pronaos  was  "distylc  in  ant  is."' 
The  stylobate  had  4  8L;B,  save  in 
the  fiDnt,  where  a  flight"  of  1 1  leil 
up  to  the  portico.    At  the  8.£.  nngle, 

3  columns,  or  portions  of  them,   are 
still  standing,  but  on  the  N.  they  lie 
disjointed,  <dl  the  blocks  in  ic^g^lar 
order,  as  if  arranged  for  the  oonstmr- 
tion    of  the    temple.      Those   of   the 
porticoes   have    also  fallen  out^raidj?^ 
out  those  of  the  S.  wing  have  fidleu 
inwards  upon  the  ceUa,  and  lie  mmgle<i 
with  the  ruins  of  its  walls  in  the  centre 
of  the    temple    in    the    most    extra- 
ordinary   and    picturesque    confusion. 
The  columns  were  more  massiye  than 
those  of  tho  temples  on  tho  opposit^^ 
hill,    being    scarcely    more    tiban     4^ 
diameters  in  height,  and  they  tapercNl 
to  the  extent  of  one  quarter.     They 
had  20  flutes,  and  were  covered  with 
stucco.      The   capitals   projected    less 
than  in  the  temples  described,  and  the 
outline  of  the  echinus  was  much  less 
curved,  more  nearly  resembling    the 
corresponding  feature  in  the  Partho> 
non.    The  capitals  of  the  antte  show 
the   hecco   di  dveUci,  or   owl's -beak 
moulding.     The  entablature  was   m> 
ther  light,  being  hardly  equal  to    2 
diameters.    On  the  fingments  of  the 
cornice  the  same  stucco  may  be  ob- 
served as  covered  the  columns,  and  the 
members   of   the   architecture    retain 
traces  of  colour,  red,  blue,  black,  or 
yellow,  always  on  the  stucco,  never  on 
the  stone  itself.     A  meander  mould- 
ing in  very  low  relief  on  the  oomicc 
still  shows  the  red  and  black  witli 
which  the  pattern  was  picked  out. 

The  foundations  of  this  templo 
have  been  excavated,  and  a  passage 
is  still  open  to  the  floor  of  the  oeUci, 
where  you  may  see  the  walls  nearly 

4  ft  thick,  com]X)eed  of  very  neat  and 
regular  masoni^,  in  courses  nearly  2  ft. 
high,  still  retaming  in  parts  tiie  white 
stucco  which  lined  them.  Among  the 
mins  of  this  temple  the  Duke  of  Sena- 
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di&Ico  in  1831   brought   to   light  5 

haratiM  metopes,  lepiesentiDg  Apollo 
iod  Dftphne,  Mmerva  slaying  a  Giant, 
ActeoD  cnntpnding'  with  the  hounds  o^ 
Huua,  Jnpiier  and  Semele,  and  Her- 
(nies  fllaying  Hippolyta ;  all  in  a  style 
d  art  which,  thoagh  still  somewhat 
jiduuc,  betrays,  like  the  marbles  of 
Jigina,  an  approach  towards  that  per- 
fection of  Greek  Bcnlpture  which  has 
oerer  since  been  equalled.  They  are 
deposited  in  the  University  of  Palermo, 
and  are  described  at  p.  86. 

From  the  style  of  its  architecture, 
as  well  as  from  the  near  approach  to 
jwifection  displayed  in  the  sculptures 
which  adorned  it,  Ubia  temple  may  be 
Rgaided  as  of  more  recent  oonstruc- 
tioQ  than  thoee  in  the  Acropolis,  and 
ati  belonging  to  the  5th  century  b.c. 

The  following  are  its  principal  mea- 

Hiirements : — 

Feet.  Id* 
b>Qi^  of  the  upper  step  of  the  stylo- 
bate    323  3 

Braulth 83  7 

Length  of  the  cellA  externally  ....  165  6 

Braidth 47  6 

iHametcr  of  the  colnxmis  of  the  perl- 
style  at  the  base       7  6 

iJo.  at  the  neck     5  7 

Hcl^tofdo 33  6 

ioteroolnmnlations      7  11 

Height  of  the  Btylobate      6  3 

1)0.  of  entablature       16  3 

^^teoetcTof  oolumnBofceilaattiase  7  3 

Temple  F, — About  50  yards  to  the 

N.  lie  the  remains  of  another  temple, 

of  which  comparatively  very  little  is 

^A     The  lower  dmnia  of  2  columns 

in  the  pronaos,  of  4  in  the  posticum, 

and  of  9  in  each  of  tlie  wings,  are  still 

standing,  mostly  about  10  or  12  ft. 

^igh;  and  at  each  end  of  the  temple 

<ue  piles  of  ruin,  but  the  area  in  the 

cen^  13  almost  clear,  and  does  not 

v'oiitain  more  than  a  small  portion  of 

the  masses  which  must  have  composed 

a  temple  of  this  magnitude.      What 

has  becxime  of  the  rest  is  a  question 

not  easily  answered.     The  plan  was 

hexas^le-peripteial,  with  14  columns 

in  each  wing.     It  was  also  prostyle, 

having  a  dmible  row  of  columns  in 

^he  portico  on  a  line  with  the  3rd  on 

tho  ades.    The  cella  was  very  narrow, 

^d  the  peristyle  consequently  spacious. 

Its  pronaos  was  a   simple    chamber 


formed  by  the  prolongation  of  the  walls 
of  the  cella,  without  ant»  or  columns. 
This  is  a  feature  which  it  possesses  in 
common  with  Temple  C ;  in  &ct,  save 
the  difference  in  the  number  of  the 
columns  in  the  wings,  these  two  temples 
correspond  in  plan,  and  differ  frmn  aU 
the  r»t  on  this  site.  The  columns  in 
the  pronaos  and  posticum  had  18  flutes, 
those  on  the  wmgs  20.  They  were 
4}  diametera  in  'height,  and  had 
capitals  with  an  extremely  bold  and 
projecting  echinus.  The  entablature 
was  remarkably  heavy,  being  more  than 
2|  diametere  in  height.  The  cornice 
was  adorned  with  meanders  and  foliage, 
very  slightly  relieved,  and  touched  with 
red,  y^ow,  and  green  paint,  of  which 
decided  traces  may  bB  seen  in  the 
fragments.  Whether  the  metooes  of 
the  posticum  and  wings  were  adorned 
with  sculpture  is  not  known,  but  of  the 
10  in  the  ]m)naos  two  portions  were 
discovered  in  1823  by  Messrs,  Angell 
and  Harris, — the  lower  halves  only, 
representing,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
the  battles  of  Goddesses  with  Giants. 
Tiiey  are  described  at  p.  85,  where  we 
treat  of  the  University  of  Palermo,  in 
which  they  are  deposited.  The  archaic 
style  of  art  which  they  display  indicates 
a  very  remote  period;  later,  indeed, 
than  that  of  Temple  C,  but  considerably 
earlier  than  that  of  the  adjacent  Tem- 
ple E.  With  this  the  architecture  in 
great  measure  corresponds,  having  very 
archaic  features.  These  fects  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  temple  cannot 
be  of  later  date  than  tliat  of  Jupiter  at 
iEgina,  or  about  the  middle  of  the 
6th  century  b.c.  Were  it  safe  to  apply 
the  same  test  to  provincial  Greek  art 
as  to  that  of  the  mother  country,  this 
temple  might  be  pronounced  of  yet 
earlier  construction. 

Feet    In. 
Length  of  the  upper  step  of  the  stylo- 
bate    202      6 

BreadUx ?»      » 

Length  of  Uie  cella  exteroally  . .     . .     136      7 

Breadth 27      6 

Diameter  of  the  colamns  at  the  base         6      3 

Do.  at  the  neck *      2 

Height  of  the  Btylobate     3      5 

Height  of  the  oolumns,  Inclodlng  capi- 
tals           30      * 

Height  of  the  enUblature 15      6 

Interoolumnlatlons      8      7 
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Some  (>5  yards  to  the  N.  lie  the 
ruins  of  another  temple,  marked  on  the 
the  plan  as 

Temple  G. — ^This  is  one  of  the 
largest  Greek  temples  extant,  fiir  ex- 
ceeding in  size  any  in  Gieeoe,  and  sur- 
passed only  by  the  Temple  of  Diana 
at  £phesus,  and  that  of  Jupiter  Olym- 
pius  at  Agrigentum.  From  its  colossal 
proportions  it  can  only  have  been 
dedicated  to  Jupiter  Olympius.  It 
was  very  nearly  the  same  size  as  that  of 
Agrigentum,  which  was  sacred  to  the 
same  deity,  but  was  superior  to  it  in 
the  simplicity  of  its  plan,  in  the  num- 
ber and  mossiveness  of  its  columns, 
and  in  the  enormous  masses  of  which  it 
was  composed.  It  dififered  fW>m  all  the 
other  temples  of  Selinus  in  having  8 
<x)lumns  in  each  portico,  which  made  it 
"*  octastylo ; "  and  it  Imd  17  columns  in 
each  wing,  and  46  altogether  in  the 
peristyle.  Both  ends  of  the  cella  were 
in  anti^t  but  there  was  a  double  portico 
in  front,  which  made  the  temple 
"  pseudodipteral."  The  peristyle,  as  in 
all  Ruch  cases,  was  very  wide,  being 
equal  to  2  intereolumniations  and  1 
omumn.  This  temple  was  also  hypfB- 
thral,  t.  e.  its  cella  was  open  to  the 
sky,  as  is  proved  by  the  remains  of  an 
upper  range  of  columns  wliich  foimed 
the  internal  gallery  peculiar  to  hypie- 
tlifal  temples,  as  in  the  Parthenon,  the 
Temple  of  Neptune  at  Piestum,  and  of 
Apr)llo  at  Phigalcia.  The  stylobate 
had  2  steps  only.  The  columns  tapered 
very  much,  diminishing  moro  than  one 
quarter,  yet  no  entasu,  or  sweUiug,  is 
perceptible;  their  height  was  5|  dia- 
meters. One  with  its  shaft  entire,  and 
composed  of  6  drums,  is  still  standing 
on  the  S.  side,  with  4  others  imperfect 
on  tlie  N.  Two  only  in  the  pronaos 
were  fluted ;  some  in  the  opposite  por- 
tico wero  cut  into  fooets  preparatory  to 
that  operation,  so  as  to  form  regular 
polygonal  cylinders  of  20  sides;  the 
rest  were  quite  plain,  whence  it  is 
evident  that  the  temple  was  not  finished, 
though  it  was  i^yparently  near  its  com- 
pletion. Among  the  ruins  are  found  4 
capitals,  which  differ  from  those  of  the 
peristyle  in  the  excessive  projection  of 
tlie  ecliinus,  and  in  liaving  a  hollow 


beneath  the  annulets.  These  i]iii2»t 
have  belonged  to  the  lower  range  of 
columns  within  the  cella.  The  blocks 
of  the  entablature  were  of  vast  diincii- 
Hions ;  some  on  the  S.  and  £.  measure 
22  ft.  in  length,  8  ft.  in  widtii,  an<1 
5|  ft.  in  depth.  How  they  'weit'^ 
brought  to  the  spot  remains  a  mystery, 
since  tho  method  suggested  by  Vitru- 
vius  for  moving  the  drums  of  oolaniiis 
would  not  answer  for  the  cnomiou.s 
blocks  of  the  capitals  and  cntablatiirc>. 

The  ruins  of  this  temple  are  more 
confused  and  less  intelligible  than 
those  of  the  rest.  It  appears  to  liave 
been  shaken  down  in  a  neap,  not  oTt^r- 
turned  by  a  force  acting  in  one  parti- 
cular direction,  as  is  the  case  with  tlie 
other  temples.  Tlie  columns  liavc 
fallen  in  every  direction,  many  ri<E?lit 
across  the  temple;  and  they  form,  witli 
the  enormous  masses  of  the  entablatiire, 
tlie  most  stupendous  and  sublime  mound 
of  ruins  conceivable. 

The  vast  size  of  this  temple  staiii]iH 
it  as  indubitably  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing days  of  Selinus,  and  the  fSact  of  its 
not  being  finished  enables  us  to  deter- 
mine that  the  event  which  interfcrcil 
witli  its  completion  must  have  bo<*ii 
the  destruction  of  the  city  by  the  Oir- 
thaginians  in  the  year  409  b.c'.      To 
construct  such  a  colossal  edifice,  how- 
ever, must  have  been  the  labour   of 
years,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  com- 
menced a  generation  or  two  previoii><. 
As  the  principal   temples  ox    Gi'eece 
date  their  construction  from  soon  after 
the  great  victories  of  Marathon  and 
Salamis,  so  the  success  obtained  by 
the  Sicilian  Greeks  over  the  Cartha- 
ginians at  Himem  at  the  same  period 
(480  B.O.)  was  attended  bv  the  same 
result  with  regard  to  art.    Klated  with 
triumph,  rich  in  spoil  and  prisoners, 
and  rail  of  enthusiasm  and  gratitude 
to  the  gods,  the  Greek  cities  of  Sicily 
then  commenced    the  construction  of 
vast  and  magnificent  edifices  in  their 
honour;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  Doric  temples  of  tlic 
island  belong  to  this  period.    Thongh 
the  temples  G,  D,  and  F  may  be  safely 
referred  to  a  more  remote  epoch,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  others, 
marked  A,  E,  and  G,  date  from  som<^ 
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period  during  tlie  71  yrs.  which  inter- 
raaed  between  that  victory  and  the 
ciptaie  of  the  city. 

The  measurements  of  this  temple 
are  the  following : — 

Feet.    In. 
Lrngtli  on  the  upper  step  of  the  stylo- 
bale     360      3 

Bmdth 163      0 

Lmgth  of  the  oella  eztemally  ....    372      6 

Breadth 76      2 

lotrFooliunnlations      II      0 

Lifauneter  of  oolumns  at  base    ....      11      0 

TMttoatneck         7    11 

Height  of  GoliimiiSp  including  capitate      5?      9 

r<iuo  of  stylobate 4      l 

l^ttoofentAblatnre 19      5 

IHameter  of  capitals 13      8 

Length  of  triglyph      7      2 

The  path  from  this  hill  to  Oastelre- 
tiano  \b  distinct  from  that  hetween  the 
western  height  and  that  town.  It  is 
very  ragged,  and  about  halfway  to 
Caitelvetrano  &Us  into  the  road  from 
^fciacca. 


ROUTE  5. 

TBAPANI  TO  CASTELVKTRANO. 

Miles. 

Trapani  to  La  Xitta     3 

Ia  Xltta  to  Paoeco       1 

Paceoo  to  Manala 14 

Marsala  to  Maszara      12 

Mascara  to  Oampobello       8 

Oampobello  to  Castelvetrano      ..  4 

42 

A  steamboat  leaves  Trapani  for  Mar- 
sala every  other  Saturday  at  4  A.M., 
doing  it  in  2  hours ;  and  for  Mazzaia 
on  £e  alternate  Saturday  at  2  a.m.,  in 
4  hours.  These  boats  eontintie  their 
route  to  Sdaoca  and  Girgenti,  and  one 
of  them  to  Licata  and  Syracuse. 


The  road  from  Trapani  as  far  as 
Marsala  has  recently  been  opened  for 
carriages,  and  the  corrfera  runs  thrcu 
times  a  week ;  beyond  tliat  town  it  is  a 
mero  bridle-path.  By  the  high-roatl 
it  is  21  m.  to  Marsoln,  but  by  tho 
mule-path,  as  indicated  above,  only 
18  m.  On  leaving  Trapani  the  tra- 
veller follows  the  road  to  Palermo 
along  the  isthmus  as  far  as  the  church 
of  the  Madonna  di  Trapani,  and  then 
turns  to  the  rt.  along  the  shore,  crods- 
ing  that  singular  district  of  salt-pans 
and  salt-mounds  which  forms  at  once 
the  detbrmity  and  the  wealth  of  Tra- 
pani A  few  of  the  pyramids  are  tUed 
over  to  preserve  them  from  the  rain, 
but  the  greater  number  have  no  pit)- 
tection  but  their  form  and  the  hard- 
ness which  the  outer  crust  acquires  by 
exposm-e.  At  a  distance  they  miglit 
be  taken  for  the  tents  of  an  encamp- 
ment. A  number  of  windmills  among 
them,  for  filling  or  exliausting  the  pann, 
add  to  the  strangeness  of  the  scene,  to 
whicli  the  ^gadian  islands  and  Monte  8. 
Giuliano  form  a  b^utiful  background. 

8  111.  SiiH  Lorenzo  la  Xitta,  a  miser- 
able hamlet  of  1)arely  1000  inhabitants 
in  the  midst  of  corn-fields  and  olive- 
groves.  A  mile  Ix^yond,  on  a  rising 
ground,  stands 

4  m.  Faeecoj  a  ixx>r  town  of  3400 
souls,  which  gives  tlie  title  of  prince 
to  tlie  Bisignano  &niily.  As  the  town 
was  built  about  tlie  year  1530,  it  may 
Irnve  derived  its  name  from  the  liiinily 
of  Maria  Pacheco,  the  heroic  wife  of 
Don  Juan  Padilla,  the  political  maityr 
of  Spain.  The  country  between  this 
town  and  Monte  San  Giuliano,  is  called 
tlie  "  Campo  d'  Ereo!e,''  from  the  local 
tradition  that  hero  Hercules  wrcstlctl 
with  the  giant  £r>-x  for  his  kingdom, 
against  which  the  god  had  betted  tho 
cattle  of  Geryon. 

This  tract  produces  wme,  com,  oil, 
and  barilk.  A  little  beyond  Paceco 
you  cross  the  streamlet  of  A<fabuzzo, 
so  called  from  a  village  on  the  heights 
near  its  source.  The  country  for  some 
miles  is  open,  and  cultivated  witli 
oUves,  com,  and  vines,  but  not  a  village 
is  in  sight;  only  a  fiew  watch-towers 
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scattered  at  intervals  along  the  shore. 
About  halfway  to  Bfaraala  you  enter  on 
a  wide  heath  overrun  with  fan-palms, 
fennel,  and  orchids,  stretching  down  to 
the   sea,   and   backed   by    low   hills 
inland.    These  are  the  plains  of  Fal- 
omtaria,  where  on  1st  December,  1299, 
Frederick  H.  of  Sicily  defeated  the 
French  and  Neapolitans,  and  captured 
their  leader  Philip  of  Anjou,  Prince  of 
T^lianto,  and  son  of  Charles  the  Lame 
— a  victory  which  did  more  to  secure 
the  independence  of  Sicily  than  any 
other  he  obtained  during  the  20  years' 
war  of  ihe  Vespers.     You  presently 
cross  the  little  river  Birgi,  which  flows 
out  from  the  swelling  down  inland, 
and  falls  into  the  sea  just  K.  of  the 
low  headland    of  San    Teodoro,    the 
^gUhdlku   or  AeeUum  of  antiquity. 
The  tower  now  on  the  cape  represents 
the  fort  which  the  Consul  L.  Junius 
erected  249  B.C.,  during  the  First  Punic 
War,  to  support  liis  operations  against 
Lilvbseum.     To  tlie  S.  of  this  point, 
and  a  little  off  the  shore,  are  a  number 
of  low  rocky  islets,  enclosing  a  shallow 
lake-like  gulf,  called  Lo  Stagnone.    On 
all  these  islands  are  salt-works.     In 
the  midst  of  this  lake  and  nearest  to 
the  shore  is  the  somewhat  larger  islet  of 

San  Pantaleo,  famous  for  its  delicious 
wine  and  flgs,  but  still  more  as  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Motta.  The  islet  is  so 
small,  only  1^  m.  in  circumference, 
that  it  is  difficult  at  first  to  imagine 
it  to  have  been  the  site  of  a  pow^ul 
city,  remarkable  for  the  multitude, 
solidity,  and  beauty  of  its  houses,  and 
the  great  wealth  of  its  inhabitants ;  yet 
it  corresponds  so  exactly  witii  the 
descriptions  of  audent  writers,  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  real 
situation  of  Motya,  which  Fazello  and 
other  Sicilian  antiquaries  erroneously 
placed  on  the  Isola  delle  Femmine  on 
the  N.  coast  of  the  island.  Bemains  of 
the  ancient  city  are  moreover  distinctly 
to  be  traced  in  portions  of  its  walls  of 
large  regular  masonry,  with  the  vestiges 
of  2  gateways,  and  in  the  fragments  of 
brick  and  pottery  which  strew  the 
snrfitoe  of  the  island.  Coins  are  iHao 
frequently  turned  up  by  the  plough ; 
and  here  were  discovered  some  leaden 


pipes,  which  probably  brought  water 
from  the  mainland;  and  a  Punic   in- 
scription te  confirm  the  fact  oi  Motya 
beiDg  a  Phoenician  city.     It  was    a 
site  well  chosen  by  that  people  for  a 
commercial  settlement,  in  the  midst  of  a 
natural  harbour,  and  opposite  their  o'wn 
great  colony  of  Carthage.    It  made  no 
figure  in  hiigtory  until  the  year  397  u-C, 
when  it  stood  a  siege  frt»n  Dionysins  of 
Syracuse,  who  led  an  army  of  80,000 
men  and  a  large  fleet  against  it.      The 
defence  it  made  is  among  the   most 
resolute  that   history  has   to    rdoord. 
The  island  was  f  m.  from  the  mainland, 
but  was  imited  to  it  by  an  artificial 
causeway,  which  the  citizens  destroyed 
on  the  approach  of  the  Greeks,  so  that 
Dionysius  was  obliged  to  construct  a 
new  one  to  bring  his  engines  againsit 
the  walls.    It  was  in  this  siege  that 
the  catapult,  emphatically  termed  the 
"  Grave  of  Valour,"  and  which  created 
the  same  revolution  in  ancient  warfare 
that  tlie  invention  of  artillery  has  done 
in  modem,  was  first  employed.     It  eo 
terrified  the  Carthaginians  under  Himi]- 
con,  who  were  end^vouring  to  raise  the 
siege,  that  they  sailed  away  to  Africn, 
»and  left  the  city  to  ite  fate.    Yet  the  citi- 
zens, undismayed  by  these  novel  instru- 
mente  of  destruction,  by  the  battering- 
rams  and  lofty  towers  full  of  armed 
men  which  were  wheeled  up  to  their 
wedls,  replied  hj  casting  fire  upon  the 
machines  of  theur  assailants.    A  breacli 
was   effected,   but   the    Greeks   who 
rushed  to  the  assault  found  the  streets 
borricaded,  and  every  house  converted 
to  a  fortress.     When  at  length  the 
Syiacusans  obtained  possession  of  the 
city,  they  were  so  exasperated  bv  the 
resistance  offered,  that  they  put  all  the 
inhabitants,  men,  women,  and  children, 
who  did  not  take  refuge  in  the  temples, 
to  the  sword.    The  booty  in  gold,  silver, 
and  precious  stuffs,  was  immense.    In 
this  siege  Greeks  were  found  for  the 
first  time  in  the  pay  of  the  Gartliagi- 
nians,  which  Dionysius   resented   by 
crucifying  them  all  after  the  storming 
of  the  town.    During  this  siege  Diony- 
sius, being  blockaded  in  the  harbour 
by  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  in  order  to 
engage  them  on  fiiir  terms,  filled  with 
w(»d  a  swamp  which  lay  at  the  foot 
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of  the  point  -which  formed  the  norUi- 
cra  door-post,  as  it  were,  to  the  port, 
iuid,  drawing  his  ships  across,  a  dis- 
toDioe  of  2^  m.,  launched  them  in  the 
oyen  sea.  As  m&ny  as  80  triremes 
Qtrie  thus  transported  oyer  laud  in  one 
<kj !  The  next  year  Motya  fell  again 
into  the  hands  of  tlie  Oarthaginians, 
kit  never  regained,  its  importance,  and 
iu  inhabitants  ^were  soon  after  trans- 
&:ned  to  the  new  city  of  Lilybtemn. 
Fioni  that  period  Motya  disappears 
from  history,  and  a  few  fishermen  and 
peasants  have  heen  the  sole  inhabitants 
oE  the  isLet. 

F(sr  several  miles  to  the  N.  of  Mar- 
sala the  country  is  a  succession  of  vine- 
\tttda  ttod  market-gardens,  and  slopes 
down  in  a  gentle  decliyity  to  the  sea, 
(teing  broken    in  parts  by  deep  pits 
"Khi^  show  the  white  cal£Cu:eous  nature 
j     of  the  soil.     This  district  is  called  La 
Terra  Spagnticla,  from    the  "encamp- 
)     mexit  of  an  army  on  this  spot,  which 
was  sent  from  Spain  in  1517  to  repress 
the  tumults   that  arose  in  Sicily  on 
t^^  death  of  Ferdinand  the  Oatholic. 
They  stayed    long,    committed    great 
depredations,  and  created  a  scarcity  in 
^e  neighbourhood,  and  their  memory 
y     still  haunts  the  country  like  that  of  a 
(      pestilenoe. 

Aftsr  passing  the  barrier  of  the 
I^ogana,  and  jiust  outside  the  Gate  of 
Manwla,  you  come  upon  some  remains 
qS  «n  ancient  wall  of  regular  and  very 
massive  masonry,  the  blocks  being 
iQostly  8  or  10  ft  in  length,  and  one 
^iKflisoring  more  than  13  ft.  It  is  ob- 
.  vioosly  of  high  antiquity  and  a  portion 
^      of  the  walls  of  lilybaBum. 


18  m.  IIabsala. — Inns:  "Locanda 
^llecnoe/'  in  a  street  leading  out  of  the 
Piazza,  is  decent  for  Sicily,  and  the  best ; 
"  Secondo  Leone,"  outside  the  Porta  di 
^■Is^zzaia  to  the  S.,  is  rather  comfortable, 
and  the  beds  are  clean.  Xiet  not  the  tra- 
veller judge  the  wines  of  Marsala  from 
^hat  he  gets  at  these  locande.  He 
should  visit  some  of  the  wine-establish- 
ments in  the  neighbourhood  to  learn 
▼bat  good  Marsala  is.  Next  to  wino, 
Manala  is  renowned  for  its  poultry, 
which  is  said  by  the  citizens  to  surpass 


in  size  that  of  any  part  of  Europe  or 
Africa. 

Briiisk  Vice-Consul,— Hii,  Benjamin 
Ingham. 

Marsala  is  of  square  form,  about  2  m. 
in  circuit,  enclosed  by  a  wall  erected 
by  the  Normans  and  repaired  and  re- 
stored by  Charles  V.,  who  added 
square  bastions  at  tlie  angles.  In  the 
centre  of  each  waU  opens  a  gate— the 
Porta  Nuova  on  the  1^.,  the  Porta  di 
Mare  on  the  W.,  the  Porta  di  Trapani 
and  di  Mazzara  on  the  E.  and  S.  sides 
reroectively.  The  city  is  tolerably  well 
built,  being  traversed,  like  Palermo, 
by  2  broad  and  regular  streets  which 
intersect  each  other  at  right  angles. 
It  contains  about  28,939  inhabitants, 
with  many  churobcH,  several  convents, 
3  abbeys,  a  college,  3  hospitals,  a 
Monte  di  Pietik,  and  other  public  build- 
ings, yet  hardly  at  the  present  day  re- 
tains its  claims  to  the  title  of  *'  most  mag- 
nificent city'* — splendidissima  civitas, — 
which  Cicero,  who  resided  here  as 
quiestor,  bestowed  upon  it.  It  is 
situated  on  the  low  rocky  promontory 
iix>m  which  it  took  its  ancient  name  of 
lilybseum,  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  shore,  in  a  position,  as  old  Fazello 
describes  it,  *'  right  pleasant  as  regu^ 
both  the  land  and  the  sea." 

Ckiesa  Matrioe. — ^This  chureh,  which 
stands  in  the  Piazza^  has  an  unfinishftd 
Doric  facade,  with  a  heavy  octagonal 
dome,  also  unfinished.  Its  aisles  are 
separated  from  the  nave  by  16  fine 
Roman  Doric  columns  of  grey  marble, 
all  monoliths,  which  were  originally 
intended  as  a  present  to  the  church  cf 
St.  Tliomas  at  Canterbury ;  a  &ct  ex- 
plained by  St.  Thomas  k  Becket  being 
the  patron-saint  of  Marsala.  The 
pila^  or  boly-vrater  basin,  rests  on  a 
shaft  decorated  with  a  twisted  nail- 
head  moulding,  and  be»rs  the  date  of 
1474.  Just  within  the  door  is  a  monu- 
ment of  the  16th  century — the  tomb  of 
Julio  Alazaro,  *'  malleus  aoor  latronum," 
and  of  his  wife  Bridget,  and  his  figure 
in  white  marble  reclines  on  the  Ud. 
In  the  3rd  chapel  to  the  rt.  is  a  statue 
of  St.  Matthew,  and  below  it  a  small 
relief  of  the  Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas 
—both  of  respectable    art.    The  tri- 
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biinc  and  tmnficpts  are  hung  with  old 
tapestry.  In  the  rt.  transept  is  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Purification  of  the  Virgin, 
by  Alihrmidi  of  Messina,  with  an  archi- 
tectural background.  The  chapel  of 
the  Holy  Sacrament  contains  3  small 
bas-reliefs  by  Antonio  Gaffini^  executed 
in  1532 ;  one  representing  tlie  Death 
of  the  Virgin. 

San  Girclamo. — ^In  the  chiucli  at- 
tached to  tliis  monastery  is  a  picture 
of  the  CiTicifixion,  of  wretched  ai-t^  but 
most  interesting  as  having  been  the 
standard  of  Don  John  of  Austria  at 
the  battle  of  Lepanto,  and  on  his  ex- 
pedition to  Tunis  and  Biscrta.  The 
hero  on  his  return  to  Marsala  in  1573, 
after  his  victories,  made  a  present  of 
the  banner  to  this  convent.  Hero  is 
also  a  picture  of  St.  Jerome  adoring 
the  cross. 

CItiem  de*  GesuUi. — ^In  this  church 
is  an  oil-paintiug  of  the  Nativity  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  ascribed  to  Pietro 
Novetti,  but  in  wretched  preservation. 

U  Carmine. — ^The  bell-tower,  which 
is  detached  from  the  church,  has  "a 
striking  peculiarity  of  wluch  the  cause 
lias  not  yet  been  sa^is&ctorily  ox- 
plained.  On  ringing  the  beU  the 
whole  fabric  vibrates  to  a  degree  that 
is  sensible  to  the  eye;  for  as  the 
steeple  is  separated  only  a  few  inches 
from  the  wall  of  the  church,  I  dis- 
tinctly saw  the  motion.  As  the  build- 
ing is  low,  the  effect  is  not  dangerous, 
though  it  produces  the  momentary  im- 
pression of  an  earthquake." — JSoare. 
It  is  said  also  to  vibrate  sensibly  in 
high  winds.  The  local  explanation  is 
that  the  campanile  is  built  on  a  globe, 
but  the  phenomenon  is  more  reasonably 
attributed  by  Admiral  Smyth  to  the 
height  of  the  tower  being  out  of  pro- 
portion to  its  base. 

S.  GiovantU  BaUista^  within  the 
walls,  has  a  painting  of  the  birth  of 
tiiat  saint  ascribed  to  NoveUi, 

S.  FrafiMseo  di  Paola, — ^This  con- 
vent, which  stands  outside  the  B.  gate, 


on  an  cmincuoe  commanding  tbc  :^:>t. 
has  catacombs  of  smoke-dried  firiajii. 

8.  Gioranni  BaUista. — Outtdde    tli« 
walls  to  the  N.W.,  and  between    the 
town  and  the  sea,  stands  the  little  ch. 
of  St.  John,  containing  a  marble  -Rguit'. 
by  Jjitonio  Gctgini,  one  of  the  best  of 
his  many  statues  of  that   saint.      A 
flight  of  steps  in  the  pavement   lead^ 
down  to  a  small  ciitsular  grotto  lieinm 
in  the  rock,  retaining  traces  of  freacwes 
on  the  walls  and  of  mosaic-work  in  t  ii«* 
pavement.    In  the  centre  is  a  small 
well,  a  yard  square,  of  very  clear  but 
bradcish    water.     Tliis    subtenancvui 
chamber     is    commonly    called      tbe 
"Grotto  of  the  Cumasan  Sibvl/'   who 
was  believed  to  have  dwelt  here,  and 
to  have  been  burie<l  on  this  spot     Tlie 
well  is  doubtless  that  which  was  re- 
nowned among  the  ancients  mider  tJur 
name  of  Lilyha^  as  having  existed  heit^ 
long  before    the  foimdatlon  of   Lily- 
bseum,  and  as  having  given  its  name 
both  to  the  promontory  and    to  the* 
city.    Its  water  was  believed  of  old  to 
impart  an  insight  into  futurity  to  those 
who  drank  it,  and  in  modem  times  is 
vulgarly  supposed  to  affoid  a  test  ol* 
conjugu  fidelity  in  the  feir  sex.     The 
grotto    is    still'  regarded  with   8U]x»r- 
stitious  reverence,  and  on  the  eve  of 
St.  John  crowds  flock  to  it  to  tai^te  its 
waters. 

Madonna  deUa  GroUa.— To  the  S.  of 
the  town,  outside  the  Porta  di  Mazzara, 
are  extensive  quarries,  like '  the  lii- 
tomie  of  Syracuse,  but  of  little  deptli, 
in  whose  cliflEs  are  ancient  tombs,  some 
of  early  Christian,  others  of  Pagan 
times,  retaining  vestiges  of  frescoed 
decorations.  Here  iB  also  an  andeiit 
church,  the  lower  part  of  which  is 
hewn  from  the  rock;  the  upper  has 
been  modernised.  Some  caves  open- 
ing on  it  have  their  waUs  fiescoed 
with  full-length  figures  of  saints, 
male  and  female,  all  of  Byzantine  art. 
These  decorations  and  its  situation 
among  the  tombs  indicate  a  high 
antiquity  for  this  church — ^possibly  m 
early  as  the  Byzantine  rale  m  Sicily— 
at  least  not  later  than  the  domination 
of  the  Saracens. 
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The  Port. — ^The  present  port,  which 
Iks  to  the  W.  of  the  town,  ia  of  very 
recpnt  oonstmctioti ;   the  sickle-shaped 
mole  which  encloses  it,  and  is  tenni- 
nated   by    a    liglithonse,    being    only 
emnplcted  in  1848.     The  ancient  port, 
wliich  played  so  conApicuons  a  part  in 
the  celebrated  siege,  lay  to  the  N.  of 
the  promontory.     Tiie    coast    here  is 
nriw  so  altered    tbst  it  is  difficult  to 
dptennine  the    original  outline  of  tlie 
port,  yet  It  most  have  been  an  eligible 
baven  for  the  vessels  of  the  ancients, 
&ff  it  was  an  important  naval  station 
under   both     tlie  Carthaginians    and 
Bnmans.      Henoe     Scipio    AMcanus, 
trhen  proconsul  of  Sicily,  in  204  b.c., 
.<«ilcd  to  carry    the  war  into  Africa> 
and   humble    the  pride  of  Garthage. 
Here  also    the   younger  hero  of  the 
same  naxxke,    149  B.C.,  assembled  the 
armament  which  finidly  levelled  Car- 
thage to  the  earth ;  aiid  henoe  CcBsar 
saikd  on  his  African  campaign  against 
Jnba  in  47  B.C.     It  was  held  in  such 
high  estimation  also  by  the  Saracens, 
that  they  called  it  Mana-AUah,  or  the 
Port  of  God,  whence  the  modem  name 
of  the  town.     Tiie  Romans    in   vain 
attempted,  during  the  great  siege,  to 
4      block  up  the  port ;  but  this  was  aooom- 
plished  more  than  18  centuries  later 
by  the  Viceroy  D.  Carlo  d'Aragona, 
who  filled  its  mouth  with  large  stones, 
to  prevent  the  ingress  of  the  Barbary 
ooreaiift;  thus  closing  one  of  the  most 
important  outlets  of  Sicilian  commerce. 
Yet  a  few  yean  before,  in  1573,  Don 
John  of  Austria^  natural    brother  of 
^        PbUip  n.  of  Spain,  had  sailed  henoe 
on  his  victorious   expedition    against 
Tnunfi  and    Biserta.    At    present  its 
chores   are    occupied    by    salt-works. 
The  approach  to  it  was  rendered  diffi- 
TO\t  by  shoals  and  sunken  rocks, — 

**.lSt  Tada  dura  lego  soxis  Lnybeia  c«cls." 

—^n.  iiU  706. 

which  extend  in  every  direction  more 
^^  a  mile  from  th^  land,  so  that 
l&(ge  vessels,  even  at  the  present  day, 
cannot  approach  nearer  than  2  miles 
V)  the  shore;  and  by  stagnant  pools 
fiUed  from  the  sea,  which  could  only 
be  crossed  in  safety,   says  Polybius, 


bv  those    well    acquainted    with   the 
channels. 

It  was  in  the  harbour  of  Marsala  that 
Garibaldi,  on  the  11th  May,  1860,  ef- 
fected a  landing  with  his  heroic  baud 
of  1007  men  in  the  face  of  a  dO-gun 
frigate  and  2  steam-sbops  of  the  Nea- 
politan navy.  He  ran  right  inside  the 
Mole  in  the  **  Piemonte,"  his  other 
steamer,  the  **Iiombardo,"  grounding 
100  yards  outside.  The  NeapoUtanH 
followed  them  in,  but  by  the  time  thiy 
reached  the  harbour  tlie  Qaribaldiaus 
from  tlio  "Piemonte"  had  taken  the 
town,  and  those  from  tlic  "  Lombanlo" 
were  partly  asliore.  The  royal  shiiw 
remained  for  2  hours  inactive,  and  not 
till  every  Giarihaldian  had  landed  did 
they  open  fire  upon  the  steamers  which 
had  brought  them,  capturing  them  of 
course  without  resistfuice.  The  Utile 
band  of  liberators  encamped  for  tlic 
night  outside  tlie  gates  on  the  road  to 
Salemi,  for  which  town  tliey  started  on 
the  morrow  to  win  tlieir  first  victory  at 
Oetlatafimi. 

Lily B.t:rM.— The  promontory  on 
which  Marsala  stands  is  tliat  kno\vn  to 
the  ancients  as  Lilyhaum,  which  was 
one  of  the  3  headlands  which  gave  the 
name  of  Trinacria  to  the  island.  It 
was  the  most  westerly,  and  tlie  nearest 
to  Africa,  being  distant  hardly  90  geo- 
graphical miles  trom  Gape  Bon,  whicli 
is  said  on  a  clear  day  to  be  visible  witli 
the  naked  eye  fit)m  a  height  c&lhxl 
Oididi  at  the  back  of  the  town.  The 
ancient  appellation  of  the  promontory 
is  in  part  preser>'ed  in  its  modem  name 
Capo  Boeo. 

Marsala  occupies  tlie  site  of  tlie 
ancient  LAyhseum^  a  city  founded  on 
the  cape  by  the  Carthaginians  soon 
after  me  destruction  of  Motya  by 
Dionysius  the  elder  in  397  b.o.,  aiul 
peopled  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  city 
who  had  escaped  tlie  slaughter.  It 
became  the  chief  stronghold  and  metro- 
polis (^  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  and 
on  two  occasions  proved  the  last  bul- 
wark of  their  power  in  the  island 
— ^first  in  276  b.c.,  when,  after  every 
other  Carthaginian  fortress  had  fallen 
before  the  arms  of  Pyrrhus,  it  alone 
defied  the  power  of  the  Epirotc  king 
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for  2  months,  till  he  was  compelled  to 
raise  the  siege,  and  with  it  to  renounce 
his  Sicilian  conquests.  The  second 
time  was  in  the  First  Punic  War,  when 
it  stood  a  siege  of  10  years  (250- 
241  B.c.\  and  was  only  eventually  sur- 
renderea  to  the  Romans  in  consequence 
of  the  great  naval  victory  gained  over 
Hanno  off  tiie  ^gadian  Islands,  which 
put  an  end  to  the  war  and  to  the  domi- 
nion of  Carthage  in  Sicily. 

A  curious  incident  occurred  during 
the  siege.  The  town  was  so  closely 
invested  and  the  port  so  blockaded  by 
the  Bomans,  that  the  people  at  Oar- 
thage  ooidd  get  no  tidings  of  the  siege, 
nor  could  mey  devise  any  means  of 
communicating  with  their  beleaguered 
Mends,  imtil  a  Bhodian,  named  Han- 
nibal, engaged  to  sail  into  the  harbour, 
and  bring  back  intelligence.  "His 
offer  was  i^eoeived  with  joy,  though  tlie 
success  was  greatly  doubted.  But 
Hannibal,  having  equipped  a  vessel  of 
his  own  that  was  proper  for  his  pur- 
pose, sailed,  and  cast  anchor  near  one 
of  the  islands  that  lie  opposite  to  lily- 
bfeum ;  and  on  the  morrow,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  brisk  and  fiivourable  wind, 
steered  his  course  through  the  midst 
of  all  the  enemy,  who  stood  astonished 
at  his  boldness,  gained  the  harbour, 
and  prepared  to  return  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  The  Boman  consul,  the 
better  to  guard  the  entrance  to  the 
port,  got  r^ady  in  the  night  ten  of  his 
swijftest  ships,  and  himself  with  all  his 
fleet  stood  attentive  to  the  motions  of 
the  Bhodian.  The  ten  ships  were 
stationed  on  both  sides  of  the  mouth  of 
the  harbour,  as  near  it  as  the  shallows 
would  permit,  their  oars  raised  in  the 
air,  and  ready  to  bear  down  in  an 
instant  upon  the  Oarthaginian  vessel. 
But  the  Bhodian,  steering  out  of  the 
port  in  sight  of  them  all,  insulting  and 
embarrassing  the  enemy  by  his  bold- 
ness and  a^il^,  not  only  escaped  un- 
hurt through  the  midst  of  the  Boman 
fleet,  but  when  he  had  gained  a  little 
distance  he  tiimed  about,  and,  resting 
on  his  oars,  challenged  the  enemy  to 
engage  him.  And  when  none  dared 
advance,  by  reason  of  the  lightness  and 
Bwiftness  of  his  vessel,  he  at  last  re- 
tired, having  in  one  single  galley  in- 


sulted and  defied  the  whole 
fleet.  After  this  he  went  and  retumeci 
continually  as  often  as  oocasiofo  re- 
quired, and  rendered  no  small  service 
both  to  the  Caithagimans  and  to  tlie 
besieged." — Polybius. 

The  andent  city,  like  the  nkodem^ 
was  quadrangular,  girt  bv  a  wall    of* 
extraordinary  strength,  witn  towens   at 
intervals,  and  surrounded  by  a  tz^encli 
60  cubits  wide  and  40  deep,  to  wliicli 
the  dty  was  indebted  for  that  eij&ikgtli 
which  gave  it  the  title  of  "impiie^> 
nable."    Of  the  walls  the  only  &a£^- 
ments    remainiog    are    those    already 
described  as  existing  outside  the  Porta 
di  Trapani ;  and  the  trenches,  thoufi^li 
tiie  Bomans  filled  them  up  during  tne 
celebrated  siege,  are  still  to  be  traced 
on  the  west  and  south  of  the  town. 
Beyond   these,    few   remains   of    tlie 
ancient  dty  are  extant    In  the  tame 
of   Fazello    there    were    vestiges    of 
marble  fountains,  and  of  the  aqueducts 
which  brought  water  from  the  moun- 
tains 5  miles   distant,  with  a  latge 
marble  pavement,  supposed  to  be  that 
of  the  forum.    But  all  these  have  now 
disappeared.      Many    portable   relics, 
however,  as  vases,  stelsd,  lamps,  coins, 
&o.,  have  at  various  times  oeea  dis- 
covered here.    A  superb  alabaster  vase 
was  some  years  sinoe  in  the  possession 
of  the  Grignone  family.    In  the  Cnua 
Comunale  is  preserved  a  tablet,  with  a 
Punic  inscription,  dug  up  on  this  site. 

The  Wtn&-€8tMi9hmenU  of  Marsala, 
which  are  outside  the  town,  are  on  a 
very  extensive  scale,  being  laige  quad* 
rangular  enclosures  of  dead  walls,  with 
towers  at  the  angles  and  flanking  the 
doorways,  so  constructed  in  order  to 
bid  defianoe  to  popular  tumults;  and 
they  might  be  taken  for  a  series  of 
detached  forte  along  the  shore.  Most 
of  them  are  the  property  of  Englidi- 
men.  Those  of  Messrs.  Gill  and  Gor- 
lett,  and  of  Signer  Lipari,  are  to  the 
N.  of  the  town;  those  on  the  S.  are 
the  largest,  and  belong* to  the  several 
firms  of  Wood,  Woodhouse,  Florio,  and 
Ingham.  The  first  establishment  was 
that  of  Mr.  John  Woodhouse,  which 
dates  as  &r  back  as  1789.  Through 
him  the  wine  of  Marsala  was  intro- 
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(hnd,  in  1802,  into  ihia  British  fleet 

in  the  Mediteiraiiiean,  and  in  oompli- 

!i£nt  to  lord  Nelson  it  received  the 

appeUation  of  ^  Htdit^-MadeiTft,'*  under 

vnich  name  it  vrcis  sabseqnently  im- 

[Kffted  into  £iiglaiidf  where,  tiiough 

not  in  80  high  repute  as  sherry,  it  at 

(iresent  fetdlies  almost  as  high  a  price. 

The  amraal  axnonnt  of  wine  prodnced 

in  Marsalii  and  its  territory,  before  the 

oidiom  of  late   years  diminished  the 

jkld,  was  about  30,000  pipes,  of  which 

20,000  were  exported— 8000  or  so  of 

^perior  wine  to  Sngland,  France,  and 

t)^  United  States  ;  and  the  balance,  of 

m&rioT  qiudity,    to  Malta  and  Italy. 

The  Tine  is  g;Tovm  on  the  slopes  of  the 

Deighbo-ormg  hiUe,  and  is  generally  of 

the  white  grape,  with  some  admiztnre 

of  the  blacJE,  which  is  thought  to  be  a 

preseTvative  of  the  flavour. 

The  traveller  should  not  £eiil  to  visit 
one  or  other  of  ^ese  Bagli.    Those  of 
Ingham,  Woodhouse,   and  Florio,  are 
the  largest,  employing^about  100  men 
v^sch.    He  will  obtain'  admittance  on 
sending  m  his  cord,  and  will  be  re- 
ceived vrith  great  courtesy  and  atten- 
tion.   Each  baglio  is  a  little  town  in 
itself.    "Everything,  aave  the  wine,  is 
niade  within  the  vralls.    That  is  pur- 
chased of  the  growers  throughout  the 
country,  and  stored  here  for  exporta- 
tion.   The   great  extent  of   the  pre- 
mises,   the  vast    size   of  the  vaults, 
Hometimes  150  yards  in  length,  and 
the  many  thousands  of  pipes  arranged 
in  row  after  row  and  tier  above  tier,  can- 
not bH  to  excite  astonishment ;  while 
the  activity  of  the  smiths,   coopers, 
and  distillers,  the  application  of  steam, 
the  ^vision  of  labour,  and  the  order 
and  regularity  observable  throughout, 
ate  gratifying  to  the  visitor,  as  offering 
the  unwont^  spectacle  of  British  in- 
dwBbyin  a  lazy  land.    The  baglio  of 
WoodhoQse  contains  a  chapel  and  a 
Wis\-gr(nmd  for  the  English  who  die 
at  Manala,  in  which  is  the  tomb  of 
old  John  Woodhouee,  the  founder  of 
tW  colony. 


The  loute  to]Mazzara,  after  passing 
the  wine-stores'  outside   the  walb»  of 


Marsala,  rans  for  some  distance  be- 
tween vineyards  and  olive-grounds  en- 
dosed  by  stone  walls.  At  about  2  m. 
it  crosses  the  streamlet  called  Fiume 
di  MarscdOt  the  Soesius  of  antiquity, 
beautifully  fringed  with  wood  through- 
out its  course.  The  track  is  yeiy  rugged, 
quite  impracticable  for  carriages,  and 
at  length,  where  it  emerges  from  the 
olive-groves  on  an  open  heath,  over- 
run with  dwarf  palm  and  tamarisk, 
and  perfumed  with  rosemary  and  other 
aromatic  shrubs,  it  vanishes  altogether. 
MazEans  however,  is  fhU  in  sight,  and 
the  traveller  has  only  to  slmpe  his 
course  for  it.  He  finds  tlie  path  again 
on  liis  approach  to  that  town,  and,  just 
before  reaching  it,  crosses  the  Fiume 
di  Mazzara.  Though,  tliroughout  the 
journey,  the  track  follows  the  line  of 
the  coast  at  a  short  distance  inland, 
hardly  a  glimpse  is  obtained  of  the  sea 
until  close  to  Mazzara,  the  view  being 
intercepted  by  low  sand-hills.  But  on 
the  coast  are  two  headlands,  one  with 
a  tower  called  Stbilianaf  from  the  Ou- 
msean  Sibyl  who  dwelt  on  lilybseum, 
and  the  otner  Capo  Feto^  said  to  be  the 
point  of  Sicily  nearest  to  Africa. 

30  m.  Mazzara. — Inris : "  Locanda  di 
Mazzara,"  and  "Hotel  Rnsso,"  both 
near  the  Porta  dello  Sciume  (Fiume), 
and  botii  on  a  par  for  disoonuort  and 
wretchedness.  Mazzara,  the  "  Inclita,'* 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  its  river  and 
on  the  seashore,  makes  an  imposing 
appearance  at  a  distance,  with  its  many 
domes  and  towers  rising  above  its  em- 
battled walls;  but  the  disappointment 
on  entering  its  gates  is  great,  for  the 
streets  are  narrow,  wretchedly  paved, 
and  full  of  abominations,  and  the 
houses  mean  and  miserable  in  the 
extreme.  Yet  it  contains  8688  inha- 
bitants, is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  to 
whom  the  whole  province  of  Trapani  is 
subject,  and  lis  a  place  of  some  com- 
merce, exporting  considerable  quantities 
of  wine,  fruit,  grain,  pulse,  oil,  cotton, 
and  barilla,  but  its  port  affords  accom- 
modation only  for  small  craft.  The 
town  forms  a  quadrangle  about  a  milo 
in  ciivnit,  endoeed  by  walls  35  ft.  high, 
and  with  square  towers  at  intervals  of 
30  yards,  of  Saracenic   and  Norman 
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construction.  At  the  S.W.  angle  is  an 
old  ruinous  CasHe^  built  by  Ck)unt 
Roger,  and  inhabited  by  him  after  tlie 
conquest  of  Sicily,  when  his  elder 
brother  Robert  Guiscard  kept  Palermo 
for  himself.  Here  was  once  shown  his 
shield,  inscribed  with  "  Dcxteia  Domini 
iecit  yirtutem,  Dextera  Domini  exalta- 
vit  me," — a  motto  retained  by  his  Nor- 
man successors.  The  public  buildings 
of  Mazzara  are  large,  but  heavy,  shabby, 
and  dirty ;  and  the  churches  and  con- 
vents are  so  numerous,  as,  with  the 
notorious  filth  of  the  town,  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  saying  that  "everj' 
house  in  Mazzara  contains  a  priest 
and  a  pig ; "  and  in  truth,  both  are  en- 
countered at  every  turn.  Lord  Or- 
monde counted  34  of  the  former  as  he 
rode  through  ftfazzaia.  It  was  tlus 
odour  of  sanctity  that  attracted  Al- 
fonso II.  of  Naples  to  Mazzara  when 
in  1495  he  renounced  the  crown  of 
that  kingdom  in  fiivour  of  his  son  Fer- 
dinand U.  and  assumed  the  cowl. 

BrUUh  Ftce-Conjtt?.— Mr.  S.  Clark- 
son. 

The  Piazza  del  Duonw  contains,  be- 
sides the  Cathedral,  the  Bishop's  Pa- 
lace; the  Senate-House;  the  Clerical 
Seminary;  a  fountain  erected  by  the 
Duke  of  Albuquerque,  Viceroy  of 
Sicily,  in  1629;  and  a  statue  of  St. 
Vitus,  the  tutelar  saint  of  the  town, 
with  a  crown  on  his  head,  and  a  dog 
at  his  feet,  with  this  inscription  :  "  This 
is  he  who  prays  much  for  the  people 
tmd  the  city."  The  dog  is  an  animal 
under  the  especial  pato>nage  of  this 
saint. 

Jl  Duomo,— In  1093  Comit  Roger 
founded  the  see  of  Mazzara,  and 
erected  the  Cathedral,  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  S.  Salyadore.  Nothing  re- 
mains of  the  original  edifice,  the  actual 
building  having  been  erected  in  1694 
by  the  Bishop  Francesco  Margraffoo, 
though  the  campanile  bears  the  date  of 
1658.  Over  the  W.  door  is  a  statue  of 
Count  Roger  riding  down  a  Saracen. 
Within  the  porch  are  3  ancient  sarco- 
phagi of  marble,  discovered  in  digging 
the  foundation  of  an  adjacent  buildmg. 
One  shows  in  relief  a  woman  driving  a 


chariot  dravm  by  2  winged  dragons?, 
vulgarly  called  the  Rape  of  Proecxpiite. 
The  second  represents  a  wild-boar  hniit. 
These  two  are  of  the  low  Empire,  be- 
traying the  decadence  of  art.  XIkj 
third,  wliich  displays  in  its  reliefe  tlic^ 
battle  of  the  Greeks  with  the  Amazoni^, 
is  in  £u:  superior  style,  though  all  tli<' 
figures  are  not  of  equal  excellence*. 
Here  is  likewise  a  Norman  sarcopha- 
gus, the  monument  of  a  bishop  -who 
died  in  1180. 

The  interior  of  the  church  cout^iiii.^ 
little  to  interest.    Over  the  altar  in  u 
Transfiguration  in  marble,  of  Ufe-isize, 
attributed  to  Gragini;  and  above  it  u 
group  in  wood   and  stucco,  tawdrily 
painted,  of  the  Almightv  between  Moacaj 
and  David,  the  latter  playing  the  violiu 
—a  spedmeu  of  the  taste  prevailing 
at  Mazarra.    In  a  side-chapel  is  an  old 
painted  crucifix  of  Byzantine  art     A 
picture  is  also  shown  as  tlie  work  of 
iVbretti. 

Saiif  Egidio, — The  small  church  of 
St  Giles  retains  traces  of  early  arelii- 
tectiux)  in  its  aisle,  and  in  its  polygomd 
cupola  resting  on  concentric  corbelling^. 
The  portal  is  adorned  with  8  bas-relie£s 
in  marble,  illustrative  of  the  history  of 
the  saint,  and  bearing  date  152d. 

8,  Micfuie. — In  this  convent  arc  sonic 
Roman  inscriptions,  and  a  tomb  of  tlie 
family  of  Albmus. 

Sa^ito  Vito, — This  church,  which  is 
near  tlie  castle,  contains  a  well  of  hot 
ferruginous  and  sulphureous  water,  of 
great  repute  in  every  kind  of  cuta- 
neous disorder.  Here  is  also  a  large 
silver  image  of  the  saint,  whicli,  on 
his  f(§te-day  in  August,  is  carried  in 
its  own  barge  in  procession  by  sen, 
attended  by  the  principal  inhabitants, 
to  the  moutli  of  the  Flume  Arena, 
where  it  is  landed  amid  the  firing  of 
guns,  the  beating  of  drums,  the  strains 
of  music,  and  tlie  acclamations  of  the 
citizens. 

At  a  sliort  distance  from  the  town 
stands  the  chapel  of  the  Madonna  dd 
Paradwo,  who  shares  wiUi  St  Vitus 
the  patronage  of  tlie  city.    Her  picture 
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•€  the  festivals  of  the  Visitation  and 
.\snmpiioii  is  in  the  habit  of  weeping 
tt  the  sins  of  the  people,  and  attracts 
.It  those  seasons  a  large  concourse  of 
(levoat  and  penitent  citizens. 

The  river   of  Mazzaro    appears   in 
UifUxy  ages  hefore  the  town  is  spoken 
4,  and  it  had  then  the  name  of  Ma- 
mm  or  Mazarue^  a  word  probably  of 
^canian  or  Punic  origin.    It  seems  at 
an  early  period    to  have  formed  the 
boundary   between    the    territories   of 
Selinns  and  figesta,  for  the  land  on  its 
bknka  was  disputed  in  454   b.c.  be- 
tween the   £g>£stan8  and  the  **LiIv- 
Vtaeans,"*  by  whom  Diodorus  probably 
iDcant  the  Selinnntioes,  as  the  city  of 
Lflybsum  was  not  then  in  existence. 
At  ft  somewhat  later  date  it  is  certain 
that  BelinuB  had  a  fortified  emporium 
at  its  month,  aLso  called  Masara  or 
tfozarum,  which  was  taken  by  assault 
by  Hannibal,    son  of  Giscon,  on  his 
march  to  lay  siege  to  Selinus  in  409  b.c. 
The  present    town  must   occupy  the 
bite  of  that  emporium,  for  it  stands  on 
the  1.  or  Selinnntine  bonk  of  the  river, 
which  forms  a  small  port,  called  Lo 
StagnOj  loeneath    its  walls.      By  the 
Sanu^ena  the  river  was  called  Mage- 
num.    It  takes  its  rise  3  m.  from  Sa- 
leini  in  2  springs  called  Sanagia  and 
Rapicaldo. 

Mazzara  is  remarkable  as  the  spot 
on  winch  the  Arabs,  under  Abu  Abd- 
ftUah  Ased,  first  landed  on  their  inva- 
sion of  Sicily  A.D.  827,  and  from  which 
tiiey   extended    their   conquests   over 
^       the  whole  island.    They  first  raised  it 
to  the  importance  of  a  city,  endoeed 
it  with   walls    in    its   present    form, 
and  made  it  the  residence   of  their 
princes,  and  the  capital  of  one  of  the 
'6  districts  into  which  Sicily  was  di- 
rided.     In  1075  it  was  taken  from 
them  by  Count  Roger  the  Norman, 
^W  selected  it  as  Ws  abode,  while  Pa- 
lermo was  under  the  sovereignty  of  his 
brother  Bobert  Guiscard.    Since  this 
period  it  has  been  of  little  importance 
in  Sicilian  history. 

La  Marohia. — An  extraordinary  phe- 
nomenon oocasionally  occurs  on  this 
oQOBt,  and  is  felt  wiui  most  violence  at 


Mazzara.  It  is  called  the  Marchiv, 
which  Admiral  Smyth  takes  to  l)e  a 
corruption  of  Mare  Ubbriaco,  or  Tipsy 
Sea,  **aa  its  movement  is  apparently 
very  inconsistent.  It  is  generally 
found  to  happen  in  calm  weather,  but 
is  considered  as  the  certain  precursor 
of  a  gale.  Its  approach  is  announced 
by  a  stiUness  in  the  atmosphere  and  a 
lurid  sky;  when  suddenly  the  water 
rises  nearly  2  ft.  abovQ  its  usual  level, 
and  rushes  into  the  creeks  with  amaz- 
ing rapidity;  but  in  a  few  minutcH 
recedes  again  with  equal  velocity,  dis- 
turbiDg  the  mdd,  tearing  up  the  sea- 
weed, and  occasioning  noisome  effluvia. 
During  its  continuance  the  fish  float 
quite  helpless  on  the  turbid  sur&oe, 
and  are  easily  taken.  These  rapid 
changes  (as  capricious  in  their  nature 
as  those  of  the  Euripus)  generally 
continue  from  30  min.  to  upwards  of 
2  hrs.,  and  are  succeeded  by  a  breeze 
from  tho  southward,  which  quickly 
increases  to  heavy  gusts.  This  phe- 
nomenon mav  be  occasioned  by  a 
westerly  wind  blowing,  at  some  dis- 
tance in  the  offing,  towards  the  N. 
coast  of  Sicily,  and  a  S.£.  wind  at  the 
same  time  in  the  channel  of  Malta,  the 
meeting  of  which  would  take  pkicc 
between  Trai»ni  and  Oape  San  Marco. 
I  advance  this  idea,  because  tlie  west- 
erly wind  most  usually  precedes,  and 
the    S.E.  succeeds,  the    Marobia." — 

Smyth. 

The  Mediterranean  is  called  a  tide- 
less  sea;  but  on  these  shores  the  in- 
fluence of  an  uncertain  tide  is  felt, 
running  from  j  m.  to  IJ  m.  an  hour, 
according  to  the  winds,  and  rising 
from  10  to  20  in.,  or  even  more  in  very 
fiesh  breezes;  being  influenced,  but 
not  governed,  bv  the  moon,  and  being 
most  affected  when  Ehe  is  in  her  peri- 
gee. 

From  Mazzara  the  road  to  Castel- 
vetiano.  12  m.,  is  carriageable,  and  at 
some  distance  ftom  the  sea  traverses 
an  open  stony  coimtry  overrun  with 
dwarf-palms,  myrtles,  and  wild  olives, 
or  partly  cultivated  with  the  vine, 
which  hardly  redeems  the  landscape 
from  an  air  of  sterility,  and  sprinkled 
with  a  few  hct^j  or  wine-farms.     At 
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about  2  m.  from  the  town  the  rood 
crosses  the  liyer  Arenas  which  here 
flows  between  rocky  banks.  This 
Htream  takes  its  rise  £rom  3  souroes 
beyond  Salemi,  called  Babids,  Gibelis, 
and  Goigo  di  Donna,  which  after 
uniting  turn  the  miUs  of  that  town; 
liere  it  reoeiyes  the  name  of  Fiume  di 
Salemu  which  it  exchanges  lower  down 
for  that  of  Belliggero,  tiien  for  that  of 
Delia,  and  lastly  for  Arena,  which  it 
owes  to  the  white  sand  at  its  mouth. 
The  road  next  runs  at  the  back  of  Uie 
long,  low,  sandy  headland,  Punta  di 
SoreMo,  or  Capo  Graniiolci,  about  6  m. 
from  Mazzara,  called  by  the  Arabs 
*^  BAs-d-Beldt"  from  being  the  plain 
where  the  Saracens  on  landing  in  827 
won  their  first  victory  over  Palata,  the 
Byzantine  general.  Here  you  look 
down  on  the  large  lake  of  Oandarvo, 
the  resort  of  wild-fowl,  and,  beyond  the 
point,  on  the  Tower  of  the  T^ee 
Fountains,  so  called  from.  3  springs 
which  rise  on  the  sandy  shore.  Inland 
from  this  some  3  m.  is  an  eminence 
covered  with  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle 
called  OasteUazzo.  The  landscape  be- 
comes richer  and  better  wooded  as  you 
approach  Gampobello  (described  in  £te. 
4,  p.  168),  but  is  again  bare  between 
that  place  and  Oastelvetrano,  described 
in  the  same  Boute,  p.  167. 

If  the  traveller  has  left  Mazzara 
early  in  the  day,  let  him,  on  reaching 
Gampobello,  send  his  luggage  on  to 
Gastelvetmno,  the  only  town  in  the 
neighbourhood  where  he  can  obtain 
accommodation,  and  take  a  guide  for 
the  ancient  quarries  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  former  place,  and  for 
Selinunte,  whence  he  can  proceed  to 
Oastelvetrano  in  the  evening,  allowing 
liunself  2  or  3  hrs.  of  daylight.  If  the 
ilay,  however,  is  well  advanced  when 
he  arrives  at  Gampobello,  he  must  con- 
tent himself  with  the  quarries,  and 
must  visit  the  remains  c^  the  ancient 
city  from  Oastelvetrano  on  the  morrow, 
as  the  route  from  Gampobello  to  that 
town  by  Selinunte,  doing  the  antiquities 
by  the  way,  will  occupy  at  least  4  or 
5  hrs. 


ROUTE  6. 

CASTELVETRANO  TO  OIBGEXTI. 

Miles, 

Cartel  vctrano  to  the  Belici 7 

llie  Belici  to  Sdacca 18 

Sdaoea  to  MoDtallcgro 22 

MontallegTO  to  Sicullana      8 

SicalUna  to  the  Molo  di  Giigeati      . .        8 
Molo  to  Gligenti 4 

e» 

The  above  is  the  direct  route  from 
Oastelvetrano  to  6ciaoca,  but  if  Seli- 
mmte  is  taken  in  the  way,  as  is  gene- 
rally done,  the  route  is  lengthened  hy 
a  few  miles,  thus : — 


Cogtelvetraoo  to  SeUnnnte 
Selinunte  to  Sdacca 


HUes. 

8 
.     22 


The  only  portion  of  the  road  that  is 
practicable  for  carriages  is  the  last  4 
m.  between  Girgenti  and  its  port ;  all 
the  rest  is  a  mere  bridle-path,  ofien  too 
rugged  for  the  pedestrian,  l3ring  for  the 
most  part  of  ^the  way  along  the  shore, 
but  at  times  running  some  distance 
inland,  and  crossing  open,  treele^t, 
undulating  downs  abounding  in  game. 
The  path  is  extremelv  lonely,  and  in 
former  days  of  no  good  repute.  It  is  a 
journey  of  2  days ;  the  traveller  sleeping 
the  first  night  at  Sciaoca,  which  it  takes 
9  or  10  hours  to  reach.  There  are 
many  streams  to  be  passed,  but  two 
only,  the  Belici  and  the  PUtani,  are  of 
any  size,  and  they  are  not  easily  forded 
after  heavy  rains. 

On  the  descent  from  Oastelvetrano 
to  the  Belici,  the  path  runs  through 
tracts  covered  with  olive-groves,  or 
wastes  of  &n-palm  and  lentiscus,  tiU 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  it  crosses 
low,  marshy  grounds,  in  autumn  rife 
with  fever.  The  Bdiei  is  the  ancient 
Hypecu,  which  is  represented  on  some 
of  the   coins   of  Selinus  as  a  youth 
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tfrrificiiig  at  the  altar  of  .^Baculapiiis ; 
(Mobably  in  reference  to  the  unhealthi- 
ocss  of  the  neighbourhood  at  certain 
fiFawona      Swinburne    compares  it  to 
the  Mole  in  Surrey  in  size  and  colour, 
but  this  is  a  much  larger  stream,  flow- 
iiig  between  high  sandy  banks,  hung 
with  elms^  willows,  and  t-amariaks  of 
loxnrittnt  growth,  and  winding  through 
a  Tale  of  com  and  pasture.    It  is  one 
ci  the    few  rivers  of  SicUy    that  are 
perennial.      It  rises  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  island,  in  the  mountainous 
country  between  Palermo  and  Gorleone, 
where  it  takes  the  name  of  Bichinello, 
and  lower  down  that  of  Frattina,  and  is 
fed  by  the  streamlets  of  Coniglione  and 
Batticani,  which  Ml  into  it  &om  the 
£.    Some  distance  to  the  W.  of  Gorleone 
it  washes  the  Saracenic  fortress  of  Gala- 
traai,  and  next  the  height  of  the  ancient 
Eiitella,  wMch  stiU  bears  that  name, 
thou^  for  centuries  abandoned.  Lower 
down  it  flows  through  the  valley  be- 
tween Partanna  and  Santa  Margherita. 
On  some  table-land  below  the  former 
town  probably  stood  the  ancient  Inycua, 
a  place  of  little  importance  save  for  its 
wine,  and  as  being  represented  in  my- 
thic legends  as  the  capital  of  Gocalus, 
the    Sicanian    prince   who    sheltered 
I>Eedalus  from  the  wrath  of  the  Cretan 
Minos.      From    the    site   of    Entella 
southwards  the  Belici  forms  the  bound- 
ary between  the  proyihces  of  Trapani 
and  Girgenti.    Some  antiquaries  have 
taken  this  stream,  or  a  branch  of  it, 
to  be  the  ancient  Crimisus,  on  whose 
banks    Timoleon    tiie   Corinthian,  in 
340  B.C.,  encountered  a  Carthaginian 
host   nearly  seven  times  superior  in 
numbera,  yet  achieved  one  of  the  most 
glorious  victories  of  ancient  days. 

"nie  Belici  is  a  deep  stream,  and 
after  heavy  rains  is  not  fordable  near 
its  mouth.  The  traveller  in  that  case 
must  follow  its  course  upwards  for 
scnne  nmes  until  he  finds  a  bridge. 
Instead  of  returning  at  once  to  tiie 
Hhoie,  his  path  will  then  lie  across 
undulating  downs,  and  through  cork- 
woods, to 

MSnfriei,  or  M^frt\  a  town  of  9300 
inhabitants,  crowning  a  long,  bare 
height,  some  3  m.  inland,  about  half 


way  between  Castelvetrano  and  Sdaoca. 
It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  an  open 
corn-country  destitute  of  trees.  Should 
the  traveller  be  compelled  to  stay  the 
night  here,  he  wiU  find  2  small  locander 
dirty  enough,  though  the  people  axe 
most  attentive  and  anxious  to  please. 
The  path  hence  to  Sdaoca  joins  that 
along  the  coast  near  the  headland  of 
San  Marco. 

After  fording  the  Belici,  which  at 
its  mouth  abounds  in  eels  and  mullet^ 
the  path  traverses  swelling  downs  now 
sprinkled  with  clumps  of  &n-palm,  now 
with  young  cork-trees,  or  darkened  by 
olive-groves ;  or  it  crosses  wide  sweeps 
of  corn-land,  vrith  swamps  in  the  hollows 
swarming  with  wild  dude  and  lapwings, 
till  it  reaches  the  sea  below  Menfrici. 
On  its  way  it  fords  the  streamlet  of 
Leone,  which  falls  into  the  sea  at  the 
little  port  of  Palo.  The  coast  here  is 
bleak  and  bare,  with  low  dunes  of  sand,, 
tufted  with  short  grass,  and  indented 
with  frequent  creeks.  As  you  follow 
the  sandy  beach  you  cross  the  mouths  of 
the  streams  Gavarrello  and  Cannitello, 
the  latter  of  which  is  the  Curahi  of  tho 
Arabs  and  the  Aty9  of  antiquity.  Rice 
is  cultivated  on  its  banks.  The  path 
leaves  tho  shore  and  crosses  the  downs 
at  the  bock  of  the  low  headland  of  San 
Blarco,  from  wliich  Sciocca  comes  into 
view,  crowning  a  wall  of  steeo  cliffs 
which  overhang  the  sea,  and  baciced  by 
tho  grey  mountain  of  San  Calogero,. 
with  a  hermitage  on  the  summit  You 
descend  to  tlie  shore,  follow  the  sandy 
beach,  and  mount  a  steep  road  to  the 
gate. 

25  m.  SciACCA. — Inm:  three,  but 
none  tolerable.  The  best  is  that  **  dell' 
Aqulla,"  yet  it  is  fiill  of  all  uncleanness. 
Here  one  traveller  records  his  having 
caught  24  tormentors  in  half  an  hour  t 
"Let  those  sleep  here  who  con." — 
E.  C  S, 

A  steamer  touches  at  Sciacca  every 
Saturday  about  noon  on  its  way  from 
Pidermo  and  Trapani  to  Girgenti; 
and  on  its  return  it  touches  at  Sciacca 
on  alternate  weeks  —  on  Sunday  at 
6  A.M.,  and  on  Wednesday  at  5  p.m. 
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British  Vice-CoMtd.'-Bigti,  F.  Ln- 
bomone. 

Sciaoca  oocupies  the  site  of  the 
Tkermas  8dinuniiiue,  a  town  of  great 
antiquity,  of  Greek  origin,  the  birth- 
place  of  Agathocles,  the  tyrant  of  Sy- 
racuse, and  son  of  Garcinus  a  potter, 
who  liad  come  from  Bhegium  to  settle 
in  tliis  town,  which  at  tliat  time  he- 
longed  to  the  Carthaginians.  In  later 
times  it  gave  birth  to  the  liistorians 
Fazello  and  Inveges.  The  modem  name 
is  a  corruption  of  the  Arabic  *' Sheikh," 
or  chieftain.  Count  Roger  gave  the 
town  with  its  territory  to  his  daughter 
Juliette,  on  her  reconciliation  with  him 
after  her  runaway  match  with  Robert, 
Count  of  Zamparron.  The  town  at  tliat 
time  was  little  more  than  a  fort,  but  it 
stood  two  sieges,  first  in  1 267  from  the 
forces  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  again 
in  1302  from  tlie  Angevins  under 
Ciiarles  of  Valois,  who  after  43  days 
was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  and 
sign  at  Giltabellota  the  treaty  of  peace 
in  which  he  recognised  the  independence 
of  Sicily  under  Frederick  II.  of  Aragon. 
Tliis  sovereign  in  1330  enlarged  the 
town  to  its  present  size,  and  much  of 
liis  fortifications  are  extant.  These 
were  restored  and  strengthened  with 
bastions  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 

Sciacca  stands  on  the  verge  of  a  lofty 
cliff  overhanging  the  sea,  which  ixwi- 
tion,  with  its  irregular  walls,  and  the 
castles  at  its  eastern  angle,  give  it  an 
imposing  appearance  at  a  distance. 
Yet  within  the  gates,  notwitlistanding 
numerous  churches  and  convents,  and 
many  substantial  houses,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  14,614,  its  general  aspect  is 
that  of  utter  poverty  and  wretchedness, 
and  no  longer  entitles  it  to  the  appel- 
lation of  which  it  boasts — **  Sciacca  la 
Degna.'*  It  used  to  be  one  of  the 
chief  coricotori  on  the  sou&em  coast, 
and  has  immense  magazines  hollowed 
in  the  cliffs  beneath  the  town,  where 
the  com  of  the  neighbouring  country 
as  formerly  stored  for  shipment.  It 
exports  also  fruit,  anchovies,  sulphur, 
and  barilla,  and  at  times  has  a  orisk 
trade.  There  is  no  harbour,  and  the 
vessels  which  come  here  for  cargoes  have 
to  anchor  about  a  mile  off  the  shore, 


where  they  arc  exposed  to  every  '^wrintl 
from  S.E.  to  W. 

There  is  little  to  detain  the  traveller 
within  tlie  w^aUs  of  Sciaoca.   The  Cht^Jitt 
Maurice  was  founded  at  the  cloee  of  tlie 
11th  century  by  Juliette  de  Hautevllle, 
daughter  of  Count  Roger,  in  atonement 
for  her  sin  in  living  with  Count  Za.m- 
parron  before    marriage,  and    appro- 
priately dedicated  by  her  to  the  Mag- 
dalen :   it  contains   little  of  Intercast. 
San  Scdvadore,  attached  to  the  Canue- 
Ute  convent,  was  a  foundation  of  Count 
Roger.    The  cloisters  of  this  convent 
have  been  spoilt  by  restorations,  but  a 
beautiful  quattrocento  portal  still   re- 
mains.   The  Spedale  Vecchio  has  aI»o 
a  fine  portal  of  the  same  period.    Tbo 
churehcs  of  Santa  Maria  d^Itria,  JLrtt 
Madonna  deUo  Spa^imo,  Santa  Manrglie- 
rita,  8.  Mickade,  and  S.  Domenico,  ai-e 
of  later  date — ^mostly  of  the  16th  cent. 
That  of  Sta.  Margherita  deserves  notice 
for  its  side-door,  of  the  Renaissance,  but 
not  in  the  style  of  Gfigini.    In  the  ch. 
of  the  Jesuits'  College  is  a  picture  of  the 
Madonna  by  Michael  Blasco,  a  native 
artist,  of  the  school  of  Kovelli,  paintoil 
in  1655 ;  and  in  that  of  St  Agodino  itf 
another  of  S.  Tommaso  da  Villanova, 
by  the  same  hand.     Sta.  Lucia  con- 
tains 2  pictures,  the  Death   and   the 
Coronation  of  Sta.  Rosalia,  by  Mariano 
Rossi  J  a  native  painter  of  the  last  cen- 
tury.   Santa  Maria  delle  Giumarre,  out- 
side the  town  to  the  K.,  was  founded 
by  Juliette  de  Hauteville  in  1103.   Its 
frescoed  ceiling  was  greatly  admired  by 
Swinburne.    The  apostles  in  the  same 
chureh  are  by  Bossi. 

Sciuoca  is  not  without  interesting 
specimens  of  the  domestic  arehitecturo 
of  the  middle  ages.  Among  these  is 
conspicuous  the  Palazzo  Starajinio, 
whose  fii^ade  is  studded  with  the  nail- 
liead  ornament  in  a  very  singular 
manner:  its  upper  storv  lias  pointecl 
windows  with  double  lights.  The  two 
castles  in  ruin  at  the  £.  end  of  tlie 
town  are  those  of  PerdUo  and  Luna, 
The  latter  has  pointed  windows  with 
archivolts  banded  black  and  white. 
Both  are  mementos  of  the  deadly  feuds 
which  for  several  generations  raged 
between  these  families,  and  desoliUed 
the  town  with  fire  and  slaughter,  from 
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the  effects  of  which  it  has  never  reco- 
nn.^.  The  convxilaions  attending  these 
£iiiLi  axe  known  as  the  *'  Gasi  di 
Sciacca." 

Cam  di  Sciaeca, — In   the  reign  of 
]laitm  and  Mary,  the  heiress  of  the 
iKWwe  of  Peialtii,  a  lady  of  rare  beauty 
and  vast  possessions,  was  wooed  both 
hr  Count   Artale    di   Luna    and   by 
(iiuTanni  PeroUo*  &  descendant  of  that 
Gilbert  who  had    wedded  Juliette  de 
Haoteville  on   the  deatli  of  her  first 
hniiband  Zamparron.    Tlie  king,  being 
puitial  to  Luna  a»  a  Spaniard,  prevailed 
oil  the  lady  to  ^ve  her  hand  to  him  in 
preference  to  the  Sicilian,  which  excited 
^iich  rage  in  Perollo's  heart,  that  nothing 
less  than  the  destruction  of  liis  fortu- 
mite  riTal  could  satisfy  him.    He  made 
K-Tetal  attempts  to  cut  him  off  by  open 
violence,  but»  failing  in  these,  he  had 
recourse  to  secret  revenge,  and,  in  1412, 
desstroyed  the  count  by  poison.   This  in- 
famous deed  entailed  discord  and  ruin 
upon  botli  families ;  but  a  kind  of  sullen 
v\iiiet  reigned  till  Artale's  son  Antonio 
arrived  at  an  age  to  take  up  the  feud, 
when  a  civil  war  arose  in  Sciaeca  that 
involved  the  whole  dty  in  horror  and 
desolation.     Pietro  PeroUo,  tlie  inhe- 
ritor of  his  father's  quarrel,  was  the 
ftudal  lord  of  the  fortress  of  Sciaeca, 
which  he  kept  full  of  his  armed  re- 
tainers.    The  Count  of  Luna  possessed 
the  strong  castle  of  Galtabellotta,  12  m. 
distant.     Each  was  ever  seeking  to 
compass  the  destruction  of  his  foe.    In 
April  1455  Luna  and  his  followers 
were  taking  part  in  the  solenm  pro- 
^        cession   of  one    of  the    holy   thorns 
of  CJhrist's  crown  through  tlie  streets 
of  the  city,  when,  on  passing  Perollo's 
castle,  Pietro,    at   the    head    of   his 
bravoes,  mshed  out,  assailed,  and  slew 
many  of  the  Ck)unt's  suite,  and  put 
the  rest  to  flight.    Pietro,  singling  out 
liis  hereditary  foe,  attacked  him  with 
great  fury,  stabbed  him  repeatedly  in 
the  face  and  body,  and  left  him  for 
dead.    Then  rushing  to  the  castle  of 
Ijuna,  he  sacked  it,  drove  out   the 
family  of  his  victim,  and  took  refuge 
himself  in  the  castle  of  Geraci.    The 
Counts  body  was  found  by  his  at- 
tendants, who,  perceiving  he  was  still 
breathing,  tended  him  with  such  care 


that  he  was  ultimately  restored  to 
health,  when  he  retaliated  fiercely  on 
the  lives  and  property  of  his  adversaries, 
sacking  and  burning  Perollo's  castk% 
and  putting  more  than  100  of  his  par- 
tisans to  the  sword.  Pietro  was  fain 
to  save  himself  by  flight.  The  citizens, 
weary  of  this  party  strife,  appealed  to 
tlie  government  to  maintain  order. 
King  Alfonso  the  Magnanimous  sc>u- 
tenoed  tlie  rival  barons  to  perpetual 
banishment,  and  confiscated  their  pos- 
sessions; but  3  years  later,  on  his 
deathbed,  he  revoked  this  sentence; 
which  ill-judged  lenity  w^as  productive 
of  further  evils.  Thus  ended  the  first 
"  Caso  di  8cia«»." 

The  feud,  thus  suppressed,  broke  out 
afresh  74  years  later.    G  i^como  Perollo, 
proud  of  his  own  wealth  and  power, 
and  confiding  in  his  popularity  with 
the  lower  orders,  and  in  his  friendship 
with  the  viceroy  the  Duke  of  Moute- 
leone,  assumed  almost  despotic  power 
over  the  lives  and    liberties  of  the 
citizens  of  Sciaeca.  and  bore  himself 
with  such  haughtiness  that  he  roused 
Uie  spirit  of  Sigismundo  di  Luna,  who 
could  not  brook  the  insults  of  his  here- 
ditary (oe.    In  1529  he  flew  to  arras, 
and,  collecting  a  force  of  400  foot  ond 
800    horse,  threatened  the  castle  of 
Perollo;  but  though  the  Baron  Gia- 
como   obtained    assistance    from    the 
Viceroy,  Luna  contrived  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  Sciaeca.      After  vain  at- 
tempts to  take  the  castle  by  assault, 
he  turned  against  it  the  cannon  on 
the  city  ramparts,  effected  a  breach, 
stormed    it,  and  put  all   within  the 
walls  to  the  sword.     Perollo  managed 
for  a  while  to  elude  pursuit ;  but  tlie 
Baroness  and  the  wives  of  his  follow- 
ers fell  into  the  power  of  the  Count. 
At  the  sight  of  these  ladies  Luna  con- 
trolled his  wrath, and  treated  them  with 
all  knightly  courtesy.    Laying  aside 
his  arms,  he  approaclied  the  Baroness 
with  respect,  kissed    her  hands,  la- 
mented with  her  over  her  misfortunes, 
and,  offering  her  his  arm,  conducted  her 
and  her  attendant  ladies  to  a  neigh- 
bouring convent.    Then  reaummg  his 
ferocity,  he  returned  to  his  seareh  for 
the  Baron,  who,  being  betrayed  into 
the  hands  of  his  retainers,  was  butch- 
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•eied  by  them  before  he  could  reach 
his  rivals  presence.  The  Oount,  with 
savage  delight  at  his  death,  had  his 
•corpse  tied  to  a  horse's  tail,  and 
dn^gged  through  the  streets  in  bar- 
barous triumph.  He  then  took  ven- 
feanco  on  all  the  partisans  of  his 
eceased  foe,  and  desisted  only  at  the 
-approach  of  the  adherents  of  Perollo, 
who,  rallying,  returned  to  Sciacca  in 
great  force,  when  he  thought  prudent 
to  retire  to  the  castle  of  Bivoua;  his  op- 
ponents retaliating  on  his  faction,  and 
repeating  the  tragedv  of  fire,  sword, 
and  rapine  which  he  had  enacted. 

The  Emperor  Charles  V.,  who  then 
ruled  Sicily,  was  not  of  a  disposition  to 
allow  such  outrages  to  pass  unpunished. 
His  viceroy  deputed  two  judges  of  the 
'Supreme  Court  to  bring  the  Count 
.  and  his  partisans  to  punishment. 
Luna  saw  the  storm  approaching,  fled 
fi'om  Sicily,  and  took  r^ge  at  Rome, 
•confiding  in  the  protection  of  Pope 
Clement  YU.,  his  uncle.  Then  the 
past  illegal  outrages  were  succeeded 
by  judicial  slaughters  and  persecution. 
The  judges  condemned  many  of  the 
citizens  of  Sciacca  to  the  gallows, 
others  to  perpetual  imprisonment  or 
banishment,  and  imposed  on  the  city 
a  heavy  fine  for  liaving  endured  so 
long  the  outrages  of  the  hostile  fac- 
tions. All  the  followere  of  Luna  that 
fell  into  their  hands  were  hanged  and 
•quartered,  their  heads  and  limbs  being 
set  up  tiiroughout  the  cities  and  vil- 
lages of  the  island,  as  a  terror  to  evil 
doers.  The. Count  of  Luna,  having 
in  vain  attempted  to  mitigate  the  wrath 
•of  his  sovereign,  and  finding  himself 
without  hope  of  pardon,  was  over- 
whelmed with  despair,  and  threw  him- 
self into  the  Tiber.  This  was  ti^e  second 
**  Caao  di  Sciacca." 

The  hot  springs,  which  were  renowned 
of  old,  and  gave  their  name  to  the 
Greek  town,  lie  outside  the  walls  to 
the  E.,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
of  S.  Caldgero.  Here  are  four  springs 
rising  at  a  short  distance  apart  in  a 
white  saline  clay,  which  lies  on  a 
stratum  of  chalky  rock ;  they  possess 
different  characteristics  and  properties. 
One  is  sulphureous  and  hot,  about  126^ 


Falir.,  and  impregnated  with  iron,  sul- 
phur, and  salt,  with  a  slight  tinctuit^ 
of  vitriol,  and  is  highly  esteemed    in 
cutaneous  or  scorbutic  disorders  and  in 
cases  of  paralysis.    It  runs  into  2  oourts, 
where  men  and  women  bathe   sepa- 
rately.   The  next,  called  Acqua  Santa, 
is  only  59}^  Fahr.  in  tempeiatiire,  and 
is  strongly  impregnated  with  the  saline 
quality  of  the   rock,  and  powerfiilly 
purgative.    The  third,  which   is   ahso 
potable,  is  esteemed  for  removing  afifcHv 
tions  of  the  eyes.    The  fourth,  a  sione*H 
throw  to  the  E.,  is  tepid  and  salino, 
and  of  great  repute  for  drying  up  ulcers. 
The  waters  of  these  springs  on  their 
way  to  the  sea  leave  a  thick  deposit, 
that  hardens  to  a  rock  like  travertine, 
which  is  much  employed  for  building 
purposes.     Fragments  of  the  edifice^ 
used  by  the  ancients  for  their  baths,  rh 
well  as  of  the  conduits  and  pipes,  am 
still  visible. 

Monte  8an  CciUcpro. — The  most  cele- 
brated baths  of  Sciacca  are  those  on 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  of  S.  Oa- 
Mgero,  which  every  traveller  should 
ascend,  if  not  for  scientific  inquiry,  at 
least  for  the  magnificent  view  obtained 
from  it.    It  is  only  1035  ft  high,  ac- 
cording to  Admiral  Smyth's  measure- 
ment ;  but  the  path  is  veiy  steep  and 
rocky,  and  it  takes  fully  1|  hour  to 
ascend,  though  the  summit  is  but  8 
miles  from  the  gates  of  Scdaooa.    Don- 
keys can  be  had  for  the  ascent  at  3  or 
4  tari  each.     The  lower  slopes  arc 
covered  with  vines,  but  the  upper  are 
rocky  and  bare,  or  sprinkled  cmly  with 
the  dwarf-palm.     Half  way  up  is  a 
large  natural  cavern,  called  by  me  Sa- 
racens Tayhano,  and  now  uratia  di 
Diana,  where  is  a  remarkable  ecJio. 
Somewhat  more  to  the  rt.  of  the  path, 
and  on  the  S.  side  of  the  mountain,  is 
an  oblique  well   of  great   depth,  in 
which  a  roaring  noise  is  continually 
heard,  probably  caused  by  a  subterra- 
nean stream.    The  mountein  is  com- 
posed of  argilla  and  limestone,  enclos- 
ing beds  of  sulphur,  muced  with  other 
mineral  substances,  and  traversed  by 
many  springs,  which  cause  the  gurg- 
ling noises  heard  in  the   holes  and 
weUs,  and  the  hot  vapours  which  issne 
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from  the  creyioes.    Under  the  brow  of 
the  nKyuntain  to  the  S.  are  the  Stufe^ 
CT  Tapour-baths,  which,  aocordiiig  to 
ancient  fiible,  were  fitted  up  by  Dsda- 
Ins,  somie  3000  years  ago,  and  ).n  which 
Ifinos,   the  celebrated  king  of  Crete, 
was  ireacherouflly  stifled  by  the  daugh- 
ters  of  Cocalus,  the  Sicanian  prince. 
They  oonsist  of  several  caveros,  or  su- 
aorifi^  chambers,  hollowed  in  the  clifi^ 
one  of  which  is  surrounded  by  benches 
hewn    from  the  rock,  where  patients 
taking  their  seats  arc  thrown  into  a 
perspiration  by  a  current  of  vapour 
issuing*  &om  the  recesses  of  the  moun- 
tain   with    the   temperature   of   102^ 
Fahr.,  and   scarcely  any   perceptible 
smell.     In  this  cavern  are  traces  of 
ijiscriptions  of  very  remote  times,  but 
in    w^hat   character  is   not   now   dis- 
cernible.   On  entering  the  cavern  the 
air  is  suffocating  and  hot  as  the  blast 
of  a  furnace,  and  the  steam  obscures  its 
recesses.    Next  this  is  a  cave,  pointed 
oat  as  the  residence  of  the  venerable 
Oalogero,  the  tutelary  saint  of  Sciacca, 
and  ocmtaining  a  well  or  shaft  of  great 
depth,  the  descent  into  which  has  been 
attempted   by   means   of   ropes    and 
torches,  but  the  dense  steam  has  always 
rendered  the  essay  futile.     At  some 
little  distance  down  the  mountain  to 
the  £.  is  another  cavern,  called  Qrotta 
dette  PuheUe,  which  also  emits  hot  and 
sulphureous  vapours. 

The  baths  are  resorted  to  in   the 
summer  months,  principally  in  June, 
by  crowds  of  persons  afflicted  with  all 
sorts  of  disorders,  especially  rheuma- 
tism, from  the  remotest  parts  of  Sicily. 
The  mountain  was   originally  called 
after  the  Giumarre,  or  fiin-palms,  which 
cover  its  base,  till  8.  OaliSgero  was 
oommiasioDed  by  St.  Peter  to  drive  out 
the  devils  who  were  supposed  to  in- 
habit its  recesses,  and  render  the  hot 
vapours  serviceable   to   the   afflicted. 
This  San  Caldgero,  who   figures   so 
much  in  Sicily  and  the  jSolian  Is- 
lands, was  a  hermit  who  made  con- 
tinual   excursions    to    discover    hot 
springs  and  vapours  for  the  benefit  of 
the  diKased ;  and  tradition  states  that 
he  rebuilt  numerous  baths  at  his  own 
expense,  particularly  those  of  Sciacca, 
Termini,  and  lipari.  He  was  probably 


a  Greek  monk,  whose  name  has  been 
forgotten;  for,  as  the  Sicilians  pro- 
nounce the  word  '*  Galdyero,"  it  is  but 
the  modem  Greek  name  for  a  wander- 
ing friar.  On  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  is  a  hermitage  dedicated  to 
the  saint,  to  whom  all  the  cures  effected 
are  attributed^  with  several  buildings 
for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  use 
the  baths,  and  of  the  monks  who  attend 
on  them.  From  this  spot  a  magnificent 
and  extensive  view  ia  obtained  of  the 
luxuriantly  fertile  country  and  broken 
ground  around  Sciacca,  of  the  isolated 
mountain  of  Luna  d'Oro  to  the  N.E., 
of  the  coast  from  Capo  Granitola  on  the 
W.  to  a  point  beyond  Giigenti  on  the 
S.E.,  and  of  the  island  of  PanteUaria 
rising  bluffly  on  the  S.W.  horizon. 


From  Sciacca  to  Girgenti  is  a  long 
day's  journey  of  42  m.,  with  no  root 
in  the  interval  at  which  the  travellor 
can  stop  the  night  with  comfort  It  in 
therefore  necessary  to  leave  Sciacca  ut 
the  earliest  dawn.  There  are  several 
streams  to  be  forded,  but  the  PUtani 
alone  is  difficult,  and  that  only  aftei* 
heavy  rains.  The  path  passes  loeneatli 
the  bare  grey  difis  of  Monte  San  C^<5- 
gero,  then  over  open  undulating  downs, 
clothed  with  dwarf-palms  and  tliistles, 
and,  after  fording  three  streamlets, 
reaches  the  banks  of  the  Verdura,  the 
ancient  Isburue,  on  the  height  above 
which  is  a  ruined  tower  called  Torre  di 
Verdura.  It  is  a  large  stream  of  2 
branches,  flowing  through  a  wide  bed ; 
rice  grows  on  its  banks,  and  a  green 
cultivated  hollow  lies  inland,  whence 
its  name  of  Verdura,  but  the  helghtn 
which  back  this  fertUe  tmct  are  beOTcn 
and  waste.  It  is  also  called  Fiume  dl 
CaUahelloia,  from  the  town  of  that 
name,  which  stands  on  a  height  on  its 
rt.  bank,  some  7  or  8  m.  inlemd.  The 
Verdura  takes  its  rise  in  the  mountains 
near  Prizzl,  in  the  centre  of  the  island, 
then  flows  beneath  the  Albanian  colony 
of  Palazzo  Adriano,  and  through  a 
narrow  gorge  with  the  deserted  town  of 
Acristia  on  its  1.  bank,  and  Chiusa  on 
its  rt ;  and  then  traverses  the  wider 
valley  between  Oaltabellota  and  Bur- 
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gio,  and  enters  the  sea  where  an  old 
loiined  tower,  and  a  few  fishermen's 
huts,  take  the  name  of  Rivella.  The 
lofty  serrated  chain  of  mountains  which 
licre  flank  tiie  coast,  from  their  diffi- 
cult access,  have  in  all  ages  been  the 
resort  of  lawless  characters.  Hero  in 
the  year  104  b.c.  Tryphon  and  Athe- 
nion,  with  a  band  of  runaway  slaves, 
set  at  defiance  the  power  of  Home  for  4 
years  in  the  strong  fortress  of  Triocala, 
till  they  were  defeated  and  destroyed 
by  tlie  Consul  Aquilius ;  and  here  or- 
ganised bands  of  robbers  liave  had  their 
liolds  even  within  the  present  century. 
On  the  1.  bank  of  the  Verdura,  only 

4  m.  inland,  on  a  vine-clad  height, 
stands  the  town  of  Rihera,  a  miserable- 
looking  place,  regularly  built,  but  with 
4ow,  mean  houses,  and  5500  inhabitants. 
The  place  was  settled  only  in  1633  by 
the  Prince  of  Patem6,  who  gave  it  this 
Spanish  name,  which  was  that  of  his 
wife's  fimiily,  who  was  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  AlcaDi.  The  houses  were 
built  in  this  low  fashion  as  a  precau- 
tion against  the  efiects  of  earthquakes. 

From  the  Verdura  the  route  lies  for 

5  or  6  m.  along  the  sliore  through  deep 
shingle,  and  beneath  clifis  of  white  in- 
dumted  clay,  showing  the  action  of 
water  and  betraying  by  strata  of  breccia 
the  lines  of  the  b^ch  at  different  pe- 
riods, to  the  Macaaolit  which  flows 
through  a  wild  glen,  backed  by  bare 
mountains.  This  stream  rises  near  the 
town  of  Santo  Stefano,  and  in  its  course 
washes  the  height  on  which  Bivona, 
the  cliief  town  of  the  district,  is  situ- 
ated. Downs  spotted  with  clumps  of 
dwarf-palms  lie  between  this  stream 
and  the  Pldtanu  which  flows  between 
low.  sandy  banks,  through  a  bare  plain 
of  rich  alluvial  soil,  backed  by  a  range 
of  naked  heights,  on  whose  slopes  are 
seen  the  towns  <rf  Gattolica  and  Clan- 
ciano  The  stream  is  broad  and  deep, 
and  when  swollen  by  heavy  rains  is 
mpid  and  not  to  be  forded  without 
danger.  It  is  the  ancient  HalycuSt  so 
called  from  the  brackish  cliaracter  of 
it8  waters,  and  was  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  territories  of  the  Greeks  and 
Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  as  established 
l)oth  by  Dionysius  at  the  peace  of  383 
n.o.,  and  again  bv  Timoleon  338  B.C.,  I 


after  his  victory  at  the  Crimesns.  T*lio 
river  abounds  in  fish,  especially  eeUf, 
"  ce&U,**  and  "  aluzzi."  It  rises  bcneatLt 
Castro  Nuovo,  and,  under  the  name  oF 
Fiume  4i  8.  Pietro,  flows  southward 
through  the  long,  deep  valley,  throngli 
which  runs  the  road  from  Palermo  to 
Girgenti,  having  the  huge  Monte  di 
Cammarata  on  its  rt.,  and  the  fantastic 
heights  of  Musomeli  and  Sutcra  on  ItM 
1.  Below  Castel  Termini  it  takes  tlio 
name  of  Platani,  and,  washing  the  Gtk- 
raoenic  castle  of  Musara,  it  continues  in 
many  windings  beneath  the  heights  of 
Cianciano  and  Gattolica  to  the  sea. 

The  path  now  ascends  to  Oipo  Bi- 
anco, a  headland  of  white  lockr  some 
90  ft.  high.  Here  stood  the  very  an- 
cient city  of 

Heradea  Minoa,  founded  either  by 
Minos  when  he  came  from  Crete  iii 
pursuit  of  DffidaluB,*or  by  his  com- 
panions after  they  had  intm^  him  on 
the  spot.  It  afterwards  received  a 
colony  from  Selinus;  and  about  509 
B.C.  was  taken  by  Euryleon  with  tho 
remainder  of  the  Spartan  emigrants 
who  had  escaped  slaughter  when  their 

Erince  Dorieus  was  defeated  and  slain 
y  the  Carthaginians  and  Egestcans 
at  Eryx.     Euryleon  changed  its  ori- 
ginal name  of  Minoa  to  that  of  Heta- 
clen,  or  rather  added  the  latter  to  the 
former,  for  thenceforth  the  town  boro 
both  appellations.     It  was   first    de- 
stroyed and  then  lepeopled  by  the  Car- 
thaginians, from  whom  it  was  taken  both 
by  Agathoclos  and  by  P3rrrhus;  but  in 
the  First  Punic  War  it  was  one  of  the 
principal  naval  stations  of  that  people. 
In  the  Second  Punic  War  it  again  fell 
into  tlieir  hands,  and  was  one  of  tha 
last  places  held  by  them  in  Sicily. 
Tradition  refers  its  destruction  to  Uio 
Saracens.     In  Fazello's  time,  or  300 
years  since,  tlio   substructions  of  its 
•walls  were  to  be  traced  all  round  it, 
showing  it  to  have  been  2  m.  in  cir- 
cuit;   and    though    no    building    re- 
mained standing  within  theuL,  there 
were  2  laige  caves,  whether  cisterns  or 
sepulchres  he  could  not  say,  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  city ;  and  an  aqueduct 
was  still  entire  between  the  walls  and 
the  river.    Nothing  now  remains  abovo 
ground,  and  the  brc^en  stones    and 
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pottery  alone  attest  the  faet  of  ancient 
habit^on  on  the  site.  In  the  clifi& 
fietieaih  the  walls  are  numerous  ca- 
serns, piobably  used  by  the  ancients 
&r  gmnaiies. 

The  path  now  trayerses  open  downs 
to  Montalli^^,  but  before  reaching 
itiat  town  it  passes  a  little  lake,  about 
I  m.  in  diameter,  half  choked  with 
nnhea,  and  swanning  with  wild  fowl. 
The  deserted  town  of 

47  m.  MontaUearo  (pop.  1437),  on  a 
Iiill-slope  to  the  1.,  enclosed  by  ruined 
walls,  is  a  most  picturesque  object,  and 
hi  perhaps  unique,  as  constructed  wholly 
of  alabaster.      "This    dhieleton   of  a 
town,  without  roofs,  windows,  or  doors, 
i^  ooeapied  only  by  aloes  and  prickly 
jiears,  which  grow  from  every  opening. 
^^ome  zigzag  steps  cut  in  the  rode  form 
the   only  access  to  it." — Stmotid.     It 
was  built  only  some  2  centuries  ago, 
and  fivtified  as  a  protection  against  the 
Barbary  corsairs,  and  was  abandoned 
on  account  of  the  soaicity  of  water ;  the 
inhabitants  removing  to  the  Tillage  at 
its  foot,  which  is  scarcely  less  wretehed 
and  decayed  in  appearance.    Even  the 
church  is  in  ruins.    The  place  must 
have  recelTed    its   name  of   "Mount 
Ciieerfol "  in  irony.    The  tim  is  "  tiie 
most  fearful  in  all  Sicily— like  a  con- 
demned cell,  where  travellers  have  re- 
corded their  utter  despair  on  the  walls 
in  de&ult  of  a  book.'  —IT.  Q.  C.    The 
inhabitants  are  miserably  poor,  wanting 
the  very  necessaries  of  life,  and  suffer 
much    &om   malaria;    the  fields    are 
neglected,  and  much  of  the  arable  land 
is    ovemm    with    dwarf- palms   and 
Hquills;  though  there  are  a  few  cotton- 
plantatilons,  and    some  oUve,  orange, 
and  carob-trees  in  the  neighbourhood. 
A  coarse  oil  is  made  by  the  peasantry 
from  the  berries  of  tiie  lentiscus.    The 
mountain  which  rises  inland  is  com- 
posed of  a  white  and  grey  alabaster, 
serviceable  for  decorative  architecture. 

A  path  runs  hence  northward  to 
Cattolieat  4  m.  distant,  a  modem  town 
of  6500  souls,  with  a  handsome  church. 
It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  height 
overhimging  the  FHtani,  which  en- 
cirdes  it  on  3  sides,  and  among  moun- 

[SicUy.'] 


tains  of  alabaster  and  gypsum,  which 
the  people  bum  to  nudce  lime  and 
plaster  of  Paris.  On  the  way  to  this 
town  you  pass  the  two  sulphur-mines 
of  Montalta  and  Golle  Rotondo,  be- 
tween the  path  and  the  river.  It  is  8 
m.  from  GattoUoa  to  Siculiana,  through 
a  mountainous  but  well  -  cultivated 
country,  crossing  the  Fiume  ddle 
Ganne,  just  below  the  latter  town. 

For  several  miles  E.  of  MontaUegro 
the  coast  is  rocky  and  sterile.  Thi^ 
path  runs  first  through  a  valley  hemmed 
in  by  isolated  cliff-boimd  heights,  and 
then  turns  abruptly  through  a  narrow 
pasfl  opening  to  the  sea,  where  the 
white  buildings  and  green  dome  of 
Siculiana  with  its  old  baronial  castlo^ 
presently  come  into  view. 

55  m.  Siculiana. — ^No  inn.  This 
was  a  feudal  town  of  the  Ghiaramonte 
family,  and  sprang  up  around  the 
castle,  which  was  erected  in  the  year  1350 
by  Federioo  Ghiaramonte.  It  is  plea- 
santly situated  on  two  bills,  about  a 
mile  inland,  in  the  midst  of  a  rocky 
and  barren  country,  yet  the  vale  be- 
neath the  town  is  dark  with  firuit- 
trees.  The  town  is  irregularly  built, 
and  has  not  a  clean  or  cheerful  aspect, 
though  the  absence  of  convente  deprives 
it  of  one  source  of  gloom.  The  houses 
are  constructed  of  a  dendritic  stone, 
whicli  when  split  exhibits  good  arbori- 
zations. The  inhabitanto  number  5981 , 
and  having  some  commerce  in  sulphur, 
which  is  shipped  fh)m  the  caricatore 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Fiume  de&e  Canne, 
they  are  comparatively  in  easy  circum- 
stances, yet  tliey  suffer  much  from 
malaria. 

From  Siculiana  the  road  eastward 
lies  through  a  long  .  green  valley 
flanked  by  heighte  of  white  argilla- 
ceous rock.  After  4  m.  the  sea  comes 
into  view  with  the  Mole  of  Girgenti, 
and  the  Funta  di  Falma  stretching 
beyond  it  in  a  long  white  line  on  the 
horizon — ^the  finest  prospect  in  this 
day's  journey.  You  proceed  along  the 
sandy  beach,  beneath  slopes  of  greenish 
marl  and  waterwom  cliffs  of  white 
friable  clay,  to  Molo,  or  the  port  of  Gir- 
gentL 
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Mdo  {Inn:  '^Locanda  della  Tri- 
iiacria;"  quite  equal  to  any  in  Gir- 
genti,  which  is  faint  praise).  This  is 
a  town  of  2600  inhabitants,  lying  at 
the  base  of  high  white,  cliffs,  which 
render  it  insufferably  hot  in  summer. 
It  is  entirely  of  modem  construction, 
and  is  the  shipping-place  for  the 
com  and  sulphur  of  the  neighbour- 
ing district.  Nature  has  done  little 
for  the  formation  of  a  port  here,  and 
the  site  was  chosen  rather  on  account 
of  the  soil  being  adapted  for  the  forma- 
tion of  subterranean  granaries,  than  for 
its  eligibility  for  maritime  purposes. 
The  harbour  is  formed  by  a  mole 
built  by  Charles  m.  in  1756,  in  the 
shape  of  3  sides  of  an  octagon,  and 
constructed  of  large  blocks  of  yellow 
cmg,  brought  for  the  purpose  from  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius 
in  the  ancient  Agrigentum.  A  breast- 
work of  these  blocks  also  protects  the 
mole  to  seaward.  The  nort  is  deluded 
by  a  battery  at  the  heaa,  and  a  massive 
square  tower  ^i  the  inner  end,  of  the 
mole.  It  is  small,  and  so  choked 
by  the  drift-sand  washed  up  by  the 
Bcirooco  winds,  that  none  but  very 
small  craft  can  enter  it;  all  other 
vessels  are  obliged  to  lie  in  the  open 
roadstead,  and  are  driven  away  by  any 
breeze  from  the  S.  The  town  contains 
extensive  stores  for  com,  and  ware- 
houses for  sulphur,  besides  a  priaon  for 
galley-slaves,  who,  to  the  number  of 
several  hundreds,  ore  kept  here  to  dear 
the  harbour  of  the  drifi^«and.  It  is  a 
place  of  bustle  and  business,  confined 
diiefly  to  sulphur,  and  carts  or  donkeys 
laden  with  l^e  blocks  of  this  px)duct 
aie  continually  arriving  firom  the  inte- 
rior. Com  used  to  be  stored  in  vast 
conical  cisterns,  hollowed  in  the  cliffs 
and  open  at  the  top.  The  rock  is  argil- 
laceous, and  in  anpearance  resembles 
potter's  clay.  It  has  the  singular  pro- 
perty of  preserving  grain  for  many 
years,  and  is  said  to  o'we  tliis  anti- 
septic quality  to  a  saMne  crust  which 
forms  on  the  interior  of  the  pit.  These 
granaries,  though  now  empty,  or  con- 
verted into  habitations,  are  well  worthy 
of  notice,  but  tliere  is  nothing  else  to 
detain  the  traveller  in  Molo. 
Girgeuti,  as    seen    from  the    clife 


above  the  port,  has  a  most  impoeingr 
appearance^  crowning  a  ridge  of  gxeitt 
height  fronting    the  sea,  the  hoasc-u 
lying  in  terraces  on  the  slope,  and  tho 
cathedral  and  castle  towering  in  square 
masses  above  all.    It  lies  4  m.  or  niori' 
inland,  and  the  road  to  it  from  Molo, 
though  very  stoep^  is  carriageable  and 
good,  passing  through  broken  ground 
enridied  with  com,  the  olive,  and   tlie 
cJmond.    After  2  m.  the  road  fbrkH, 
he  rt.  branch  running  eastward  to  th«: 
ancient    temples,    and    so   by   a    cir- 
cuitous but  more  gentle  ascent  to  tlto 
city,  which    by  uiis    route    is  7    ni. 
from  Molo.     The  direct  road  paases 
through  a  gap  in  a  table-ridge  which 
breaks  on  the  N.  into  steep  red  clifis, 
and  is  remarkable  as  the  site  of  tlie 
Carthaginian  camp  during  the  aegt: 
b^  the  Romans.    Here  opens  a  noafr- 
mficent  view  of  the  temples,  of  the 
deep  vale  of  the  ffypaas,  now  Fiume 
Drago,  and  of  Girgenti  itself  crownin;^ 
tlie  rocky  steep  in  front.    The  road 
descends  to  the  Drago,  which  it  crossL-H 
by  a  fine  modem  bridge,  and  mounts 
by  steep,  sharp  windings,  over  slopes 
partly  rocky,  partly  covered  with  foliages 
to  the  town,  which  it  enters  by  tlu* 
Porta  di  Ma^ara.    The  aaeent  ia  sui>- 
posed  by  the  local  antiquaries  to  follow 
the  line  of  the  road  oonatructed   by 
Dffidalus  to  the  citadel  of  Camicus, 
where  Cocalus,  King  of  the  8ioani, 
stored  his  tiesBures.    Remark  the  geo- 
logical  formation   of   the    mountain, 
which  is  a  mass  of  hard  calcareous 
rock,  full  of  fossil  scallop,  and  other 
marine  shells. 


GlBOENTI. 

67  m. — Iruu :  numerous,  but  all  bad. 
The  largest  and  most  pretentious  is  the 
"  Locanda  di  Bella  NapoU  e  Sidlia," 
in  the  Piano  di  Lena,  in  the  higher 
part  of  the  town,  kept  by  Pietro  Mes- 
sina; but  it  is  exDroitantly  dear  and 
disgustingly  dirty.  The  **  Locanda  di  I 
Sole,"  in  the  Via  della  Neve,  kept  by 
Caratdzzolo,  and  looking  over  tlie  old 
city  and  the  sea,  is  somewhat  cleaner 
and  better:  the  charges  moderate,  and 
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the  people  attentive.  In  the  "  Looanda 
del  Leone,"  in  the  Piazza  Veochia,  kept 
}«T  Saieyi,  tlie  accommodation  is  small 
and  the  rooms  dirty.  The  best  is  per- 
haps the  **Albergo  Nuovo,  kept  by 
XicQUni,  just  below  the  main  street, 
with  a  fine  prospeet,  a  decent  euitine, 
and  tolerable  accommodation,  but  of 
difficnlt  access,  for  at  tiie  threshold 
lies  nnnttcrablc  filth. 

Ciceroni. — Many  people  offer  their 
f^'Tvices  as  ciceroni  to  the  ruins,  but 
llichele  Pancnoci  can  be  recommended 
r*s  having  more  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
y-ct  than  is  usually  possessed  by  this 
4-Ias8  in  Sidly.  As  guide  to  the  me- 
tliasTal  antiquities  taJ^  Qiacinto  Poma, 
who  is  eufitode  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Polieiis.  where  he  is  to  be  (bund.  He 
knows  all  the  fragments  of  Siculo-Nor- 
luan  architecture  in  Girgenti,  which 
are  not  easily  to  be  ferreted  out  without 
u  goide. 

S^ers  of  AntiquHies. — ^Don  Bafiaello 
Politi,  the  local  antiquary,  who  has 
^Titten  a  g^de  to  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  city,  has  some  good  Greek 
vases,  &o.,  from  the  tombs  of  Acragas, 
which  he  is  willing  to  dispose  of. 
He  liyes  in  the  Via  del  Cameyale. 
Signor  Gkrlando  Alletto,  also,  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  town,  has  a  few 
vases  and  other  relics  of  antiouity 
on  sale;  and  neat  and  correct  little 
models  of  the  temples,  cut  out  of  stone 
f  by  his  own  hand,  which  he  offers  at 
moderate  prices. 

CanmU-  Briiidi,  Mr.  John  Oatea 
— American^  M.  Louis  Gronet — Frendi^ 
M.  Thiers. 

CoNVETANCEB. — The  eorriera  leaves 
Girgenti  for  Palermo,  via  Lercara, 
every  Tues.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat.,  at  12 
'Italian  time).  A  diligence  leaves 
for  Palermo  on  the  intervening  days 
about  the  same  hour.  A  diligence 
leaves  Girgenti  for  Oaltanisetta  2  or  3 
times  a  week. 

Steahbbs.  —  Every  week  a  boat 
leaves  the  Holo  of  Giigenti  for  Pa- 
lermo, touching  at  Sciacca  and  Tra- 
pani;  one  week  it  sails  on  Sat.  at 
midnight,  and  the  alternate  week  on 
Wed.    at    2  pm.     The   latter   boat 


reaches  the  Molo  on  alternate  Sat. 
afternoons,  on  its  way  from  Palermo 
to  Licata  and  Syracuse,  at  which  port 
it  meets  a  steamer  ready  to  «dl  for 
Malta. 

Girgenti  is  the  capital  of  one  of  the 
7  provinces  of  Sicily,  the  see  of  an 
arclibishop,  and  has  a  population  of 
16,412  souls.  It  occupies  the  crest  and 
declivity  of  Mons  Ganucus,  the  acropolis 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Agrigentum, 
which  rises  to  the  lieight  of  1240  ft. 
above  the  sea.  It  is  enclosed  by  mc- 
diseval  walls  with  square  towers  nt 
intervals,  several  of  which  on  the  S. 
side,  near  the  Porta  del  Ponte,  are  of 
Saracenic  antiquity.  It  is  of  quadrila- 
teral form,  each  side  facing  one  of  tlie- 
points  of  the  compass,  and  has  a  gate 
in  each  wall^Porta  Biberia  on  the  K. ; 
Porta  de'  Panitteri  on  the  S. ;  Porta 
del  Ponte  on  the  E. ;  and  Porta  del 
Molo,  or  di  Mazzara,  on  the  W.  The 
Porta  del  Ponte  is  a  double  gate  with 
simple  pointed  arches^  and  an  opening 
for  a  portcullis. 

Though  from  a  distance  Girgenti 
makes  a  most  imposing  appearance,  and 
seems  well  to  deserve  ite  title  of  '*  La 
Magnifica,"  on  entering  the  gates  the 
illusion  is  at  once  dispelled.  The  town 
is  irreg^ularly  built,  traversed  by  one 
long  street;  the  rest  are  mere  alk^ 
tortuous,  wretchedly  paved,  and  incon- 
veniently steep,  inaccessible  to  carriages, 
and  dangerous  even  on  horseback.  The 
public  buildings  have  neither  grandeur 
nor  beauty ;  and  the  houses  are  mostly 
small  and  shabby,  relieved  from  an  air 
of  meanness  by  balconies  of  massive 
stone  and  elaborate  sculpture.  Add  to 
this  a  general  an:  of  poverty  and 
wretchedness,  swarms  of  oeggars  and 
ragged  children*  revolting  filth  and 
di^^usting  odours.  ^  The  town  is  as 
foul  a;id  fetid  as  the  fiice  of  nature 
around  it  is  &ir  and  smiling.  Never 
perhaps  was  there  a  contrast  more 
striking  than  between  the  luxuiy  of 
ancient  Agrigentum  and  the  nastiness 
of  modem  Girgenti."  To  its  other 
defects  Girgenti  adds  the  want  of  water. 
Rain  is  sometimes  caught  in  tanks,  but 
is  used  only  for  washing;  all  tho 
drinkablo  water  has  to  be  brought  ircmi 
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the  Pozzo  di  Baona-monone,  2  m. 
from  the  city  to  the  E.  The  men  of 
tlie  lower  orders  dress  in  blue  velveteen, 
•mth  white  pendent  cotton  caps,  and 
white  stockings.  The  women  wear  a 
black  shawl  over  their  heads;  and 
when  this  is  of  silk,  it  forms,  with  the 
apron  to  correspond,  a  pretty  costume, 
more  Spanish  in  character  than  the 
manto  of  Trapanl  or  Syracuse.  Few 
traces  of  the  beauty  which  of  old  dis- 
tinguished the  women  are  now  to  be 
seen.  There  is  a  small  theatre  here, 
where  tlie  attempts  at  tragedy  are 
irresistibly  comic. 

Girgenti  contains  4  parish-churches 
besides  the  cathedral,  11  convents  of 
monks,  and  6  of  nuns;  also  a  large 
college  with  professorships  of  divinity, 
ethics,  and  the  belles-lettres.  Tlie 
clergy  and  monks  form  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  population. 

11  Dtiomo. — Tlie  Cathedral,  which 
stands  in  a  commanding  situation  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  town,  was  fotmded 
in  the  13th  century,  but  now  exhibits 
an  incongruous  mixture  of  various 
styles.  Externally  the  original  struc- 
ture is  seen  cliiefly  in  the  Campanile^ 
in  wliich  the  archives  are  now  pre- 
served. It  is  divided  into  4  stories; 
the  lower  is  panelled  with  foliage, 
mixed  with  animals  in  relief,  and 
shows  4  ogee  windows,  once  very  rich 
with  traceiy,  and  divided  by  prominent 
shafts  restmg  on  corbels.  This  is  a 
restoration  of  1487.  in  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  the  Oatholic.  The  second 
story  has  round-headed  windows  with 
Ogee  labels,  and  Northern  features;  the 
tMrd  is  of  much  earlier  style,  having 
a  pointed  window  with  a  triple  chevron 
on  the  archivolt,  and  the  acanthus  on 
the  label.  The  clock-tower  at  the  op- 
posite angle  of  the  church  is  also  of 
ancient  construction. 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  mo- 
deniised,  witli  massive  columns  dividing 
it  into  3  aisles.  The  roof  of  the  nave 
is  of  wood  coffered,  the  beams  being 
painted  with  saints,  bishops,  and  coats 
of  arms,  and  is  Norman  in  character, 
though  the  details  of  the  ornamenta- 
tion are  of  much  later  style.  The  central 
beam  bears  the  date  of  1688,  probably 


tliat  of  the  restoration  of  the  roof.     At' 
the  intersection  of  nave  and  tronsei>t» 
is  an  imitation-dome,  painted  in   per^ 
spective  on  a  flat  surface.     In  the  rt. 
transept  is  the  chapel  of  S.  Gerlando, 
the  fint  Bisliop  of  Girgenti,  raised   U* 
the  see  in  1093.    It  is  fronted   bv  a 
handsome  brass  door,  and  contains  tht.- 
bones  of  the  saint  in  a  chest  of  maasivt? 
silver,  ornamented  with  reliefe  illustra- 
tive of  events  in  his  life.    The  diost 
is  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  the  saint 
on  his  knees,  also  of  solid  silver,  anrl 
wcighmg  nearly  20  lbs.   The  whole  i^-as 
wrought  by  Michad  Bicoa  of  Balemio 
in  1639.    "  The  bones  of  this  venerable 
prelate  were  discovered   by  his  owi» 
spectre  to  an  affrighted  sexton,  who, 
neglecting  to  make  known  so  important 
an  acquisition,  was  nightly  viBited,  an<l 
at  length  scourged  terribly  by  tlie  en- 
raged ghost.      The  bones  were  then 
dug  up,  canonised,  enslmned,  and  the 
poor  sexton  slept  peaceably  in  his  bed.'* 
— Hughes.     In  tlie  same  chapel  is  a 
small  silver  sarcophagi  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  Host  during  Holy  Week, 
with  two  small  reliquaries  of  Bvzan- 
lino  art,  in  the  form  of  churches,  beau- 
tifully enamelled,  with  figures  of  Christ 
and  saints. 

The  Choir  has  seats  of  walnut-woo<t 
carved  in  the  Renaissanoe  style.    Tin- 
tribune  is  raised  3  steps,  and  is  en- 
crusted with  rococo-work  of  chenib.s 
foliage,  scrolls,  &c.,  gilt  and  in  pro- 
minent relief,  mixed    with  wretchoi) 
frescoes;  the  whole  in  villanous  tantc. 
The  high-altar  sliows  on  its  pah'ofto 
some  reliefs  in  silver — ^the  Last  SupjM'r 
in  the  centre,  San  Gerlando  preachinfr 
to  the  Saracens  on  one  hand,  and  the 
mart^idom  of  the  saint  on  the  other. 
The  chapels  on  either  hand  are  in  tlu- 
same  style.     That  of  the  Sacrament 
has  a  tabernacle  of  silver.     Against  ' 
the  adjoining  pilaster  is  a  monument 
to  Card.  Branceforte,  Bp.  of  Girgenti, 
once  Papal  Nuncio  to  Louis  XV.  ami 
to  the  republic  of  Venice,  who  die<l 
1786, — ^the  work  of  Frederico  Siracum 
of  Palermo.    The  altarpiece  in  the  N. 
transept  is  a  Madonna  by  Guido,  whiclt 
has  been  a  beautiful  picture,  though 
now  spoilt  by  vile  restorations,  so  that 
in  parts  only  can  the  hand  of  the  master 
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he  recognised.  The  Virgin  with  her 
rb€ek  resting  on  her  left  hand  is  fondly 
watching^  her  sleeping  Babe,  as  he  lies 
CQ  her  lap  encircled  by  her  other  arm ; 
and  the  pensiye  beauty  of  her  counte- 
nance is  only  surpassed  by  the  won- 
derful truth,  and  nature  in  the  slum- 
bering Infant  There  are  no  other 
pictures  worthy  of  notice. 

The  chapel  of  the  Madonna  deUa 
2f€ve  in  this  transept  contains  a  monu- 
ment of  a  Cavalier  Marino,  whose 
effigy  in  armour  reclines  ou  the  sarco- 
phagus. It  bears  date  1492,  and  is 
the  best  sepulchral  monument  in  tlie 
church.  Here  is  also  a  curious  ivory 
tabernacle  in  several  stages,  with  a 
multitude  of  figures,  carved  by  an 
Italian  shepherd. 

The  Baptismal  Font  in  the  N.  aisle 
is  on    ancient  sarcophagus  of  marble 

>  with  sculptures  in  relief,  represent- 
ing either  the  death  of  Phintias,  the 

^  tyrant  of  Agiigentum,  who  was  killed 
by  a  wild-boar  in  Africa,  or  more  pro- 
bably the  story  of  Phaxlra  and  Uip- 

•  polyius.  On  one  fix>nt  a  niunber  of 
youtlis  witli  horses  and  dogs  arc  pre- 
jjoring  for  the  chase;  and  Phffidnis 
nurse  is  seen  disclosing  to  liippo- 
lytus  the  guilty  passion  of  the  queen. 
The  opposite  front  portrays  the  chase 
itiKlf — the  wild-boar  lieing  brought  to 
bay  by  the  dogs,  while  men  on  foot 
and  horseback  are  attacking  him  with 

.  Mwords,  lances,  and  stones.  At  one 
cud  the  queen  is  fainting  amid  her 
attendants,  who  are  endeavouring  to 
soothe  her  with  instrumental  music; 
and  at  the  opposite  end  the  youth  is 

•  thrown  from  his  chariot  and  trampled 
under  foot  by  his  steeds,  which  have 
taken  fright  at  the  marine  monster 
sent  by  Neptune.  The  style  of  art  is 
v<3ry  unequal*  some  of  the  figures  dis- 

^  playing  considerable  beauty  and  spirit, 
others  the  stimted  proportions,  the  care- 
lessness, and  mannerism  of  the  deca- 
dence; which  fiact  seems  to  mark  the 
monument  as  a  copy  &om  some  more 
ancient  work.  Near  this  is  another 
sarcophagus  of  classic  times,  without  re- 
lie&,  but  ornamented  with  frc>ts  in 
colour. 

Here  is  also  a  tasteless  monument 
to  Count  Luccheslpalli,  Bishop  of  Gir- 


genti,  who  died  in  1768.  He  deserved 
a  better  sepulchre,  for  he  ^'as  a  man 
of  many  virtues,  and  a  bene£Eu^r  to 
his  native  city,  having  paved  the 
streets,  erected  Uie  college  for  priests, 
formed  a  public  library,  and  be- 
queathed a  cabinet  of  coins  and  other 
antiquities  as  the  commencement  of  a 
museum. 

In  the  opposite  aisle  is  a  well  witli 
a  small  circular  mouth  of  marble,  bear- 
ing reliefs — among  which  is  the  device 
of  tlie  city :  3  boys  sustaining  a  castle 
on  their  shoulders. 

Porta  Voce. — While  at  tliis  cud  of 
the  church  the  traveller  should  not 
fidl  to  test  the  curious  phenomenon  to 
called.  If  he  stands  here  at  the  W. 
gate,  and  another  person  mounts  to  tlie 
cornice  behind  tno  high-altar,  they 
can  hold  a  conversation  in  low  whis- 
pers, though  the  distance  is  nearly 
280  ft  **  By  a  most  unlucky  coin- 
cidence the  precise  focus  of  diver- 
gence at  the  former  station  was 
chosen  for  the  place  of  the  confes- 
sional. Secrets  never  intended  for 
the  public  ear  thus  became  known,  to 
the  dismay  of  the  confessors  and  the 
scandal  of  the  people,  by  the  roBort 
of  the  curious  to  the  opposite  point 
(which  seems  to  have  been  discovered 
accidentally),  until  at  length,  one  lis- 
tener having  liad  his  ciuiosity  some- 
what over-gratified  by  hearing  his 
wife's  avowal  of  her  own  infidelity, 
tliis  telltale  peculiarity  became  gene- 
rally known,  and  the  confessional  was 
removed." — Herschd  on  Sound. 

In  the  Sacristy  are  shown  a  very  rich 
chalice  ;  two  ostcnsoirs  with  a  profu- 
sion of  diamonds,  rubies,  amctnysts, 
and  emeralds ;  an  early  picture  of  the 
Madonna,  which  is  said  ou  20th  May, 
1638,  to  have  perspired  in  presage  of 
some  approaching  calamity ;  a  walking- 
stick  of  ivory,  in  18  pieces,  engmved  with 
scenes  fix)m  the  Old  Testament,  once 
belonging  to  Don  Henrique  Guzman 
Count  of  Olivares,  who  was  viceroy 
&om  1592  to  1595. 

In  the  Archimo  in  the  campanile,  to 
which  you  mount  by  a  narrow,  steep 
staircase,  are  a  few  Greek  vases  of  no 
gieat  beauty,  discovered  in  the  tombs 
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of  Agrigentum.  Here  was  also  kept 
the  oolloction  of  antiquities  bequeathed 
by  the  Bishop  Luochesipalli,  among 
which  were  2  gold  vases;  but  these 
treasures  have  gradually  disappeared, 
nothing  being  now  forthcoming  at  the 
demand  of  the  traveller.  But  what  is 
shown  as  a  great  curiosity  is  a  scrawl 
in  some  unintelligibl6  character,  which 
purports  to  be  a  letter  written  by  his 
Satanic  Majesty  with  his  flnger-naUs, 
and  addressed  to  a  nun,  dated  11th  of 
Aug^ust,  1676,  the  only  portion  of  the 
epistle  that  is  legible.  Its  genuineness 
no  one  in  Girgenti  ventures  to  call  in 
question. 

Temple  op  Jupitbb  Polieus. — The 
little  church  of  Scmta  Maria  de*  Greci^ 
below  the  Cathedral,  is  in  the  Sicilian 
pointed  style,  with  3  aisles  separated 
by  massive  columns.  The  roof  is  of 
wood  coffered,  and  appears  coeval  with 
the  church.  The  portal  is  pointed, 
with  some  Northern  features.  But  the 
interest  of  this  chmtih  lies  in  its  occu- 
pying the  site  of  an  ancient  Greek 
temple,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Jupiter 
PolieuBt  which  is  known  to  have  stood 
in  the  acropolis  of  Agrigentum,  and 
was  constructed  by  the  tyrant  Pha- 
laris,  about  the  year  570  B.C.  It  was 
by  means  of  the  money  intrusted  to 
him  for  the  completion  of  this  temple 
that  Phaloris  arrived  at  the  possession 
of  supreme  power  in  Agrigentum. 
Few  vestiges  of  the  temple  arc  extant. 
Within  the  church  are  fragments  of 
2  fluted  Doric  columns  in  situ^  one  in 
each  wall ;  and  in  a  subterranean  pas- 
sago  at  the  back  of  the  church  are  the 
bases  of  4  others,  resting  on  a  stylo- 
bate  of  3  steps.  Tlie  columas  are 
only  4  ft.  2  in.  in  diameter,  showing 
that  the  temple  could  not  have  been  of 
large  size.  It  was  hexa8t}'le-peripte- 
ral ;  but  how  many  colunms  it  had  in 
the  wings,  and  its  precise  length,  can- 
not be  ascertained.  In  the  court-yard 
in  front  of  tlic  church  are  some  frag- 
ments of  the  entablature.  The  re- 
mains bespeak  a  very  ardrnic  style, 
quite  in  character  with  the  tradition 
attached  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter; 
and  justify  us  in  regarding  this  as  one 
of  the   QKMst   ancient  monuments  in 


Giigenti.  The  euatode  of  this  temple* 
is  Giacinto  Poma,  who  resides  cloec- 
at  hand.  He  is  tlie  best  guide  also  t<> 
the  mediaeval  antiquities  of  Girgenti. 

San  Giorgio. — ^This  church,  on  ftii 
esplanade  to  the  W.  of  the  town  l>e- 
low  the  cathedral,  is  modernised^  but 
its  portal  is  a  rich  and  beautiful  spe- 
cimen of  Siculo-Norman  architectiiFe, 
decorated  with  the  triple  chevron  anil 
dog-tooth  mouldings,  and  with  scroll 
and  acanthus  folia^. 

San  Oiowinni. — The  church  of  St. 
John,  in  the  principal  street,  within 
the  Poritt  del  Ponte,  is  of  similar  archi- 
tecture, with  a  portal  showing  the 
triple  chevron  and  dog-tooth  mould- 
ing, and  an  apse  to  c(»respond.  It  i-- 
now  used  as  a  Military  Hospital.  *  JuM. 
below  it  is  the  church  of 

San  FranoeacOt  a  modem  building; 
but  in  the  yard  adjoining  are  sonitt 
picturesque  fiagments  of  pointed  archi- 
tecture, in  a  door  and  2  windows, 
which  formed  part  of  an  old  monas- 
tery once  existing  on  this  spot. 

Monaslerio  Grande,  or  Chiesa  ddV 
Ahbate,  on  the  slope  above  the  Military- 
Hospital.  The  church  of  this  nun- 
nery, though  modernised  in  the  inte- 
rior, retains  its  Norman  doorway  of  the 
13th  century,  in  good  preservation, 
ornamented  with  the  dog-tooth  and 
elegant  scroll  mouldings  of  Greek  cha- 
racter. Over  it  is  a  circular  window 
to  correspond.  The  chtvcli  contains  a 
marble  sarcophagus  of  the  low  Em- 
pire. 

The  AhbatieUa  ddle  Or/ane,  near  the 
church  of  S.  Domenico,  has  pointed 
windows  with  double  lights,  and  a 
curious  portal  with  a  depresaed  arch, 
and  prominent  label  with  foliated  cor- 
belling ;  the  whole  enclosed  by  a  square 
hood,  decorated  with  a  fringe  of  tracery, 
and  surmounted  by  a  coat  of  arms.  It 
dates  from  the  close  of  the  15th  century. 

Girgenti  contains  several  interesting 
specimens  of  medisBval  domestic  archi* 
tecture. 


19.  CoDdoUi  Fmci. 

20.  TmplBDfVnloiii. 

21.  OiBtorjofPhalaria. 

22.  Pontc  de'  Morti. 

23.  Sflracniic  Batbi. 

24.  Ancient  ToidIb. 

25.  Suilo  Nimln. 
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A  utile  above  the  Abbattella  is  the 
Palazto  GueU,  with  a  doorway  of  very 
similar  character. 

Higher  up,  at  the  back  of  S.  Do- 
menioo,  is  the  Palazzo  TarriceUi,  or 
FUipasdt  which  shows  3  pointed  win- 
dows divided  by  shafts  into  double 
lights,  with  trefoil  heads. 

Palazzo  Buonadonna,  a  Siculo-Nor- 
man  palace,  below  the  last,  and  near 
the  church  of  S.  Domenico.  On  the 
lower  floor  are  a  simple  pointed  door 
tind  A  window  with  double  lights ;  but 
oa  the  upper  story  are  3  large  and 
very  beautiful  pointed  windows,  show- 
ing the  dog-tooth  and  chevron,  and 
^separated  by  graceful  columns  with 
foliated  capitals  into  3  lights,  resting 
aJao  on  a  stringcourse  of  small  coupled 
colninns  with  Norman  decorations.  A 
flight  of  steps  within  the  courtyard 
leads  to  a  pointed  door  decorated  with 
the  triple  (dievion,  and  with  a  running 
scioU  of  great  beauty  and  Greek  clia- 
racter. 

The  Cam  Cicero,  dose  to  S.  Giorgio, 
displays  the  depressed  arch  and  square- 
headed  hood  of  the  close  of  the  15(h 
century. 

There  are  no  lemalDS  of  classic  days 
within  the  waUs,  except  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  already  described;  but  be- 
neath the  town  are  some  exten- 
sive subterranean  excavations  vulgarly 
called 

SoUeraneo  dd  Camicoj  or  Le  Caior 
combe, — They  are  vast  chambers  of 
irregular  form,  supported  by  massive 
piers  of  rock,  and  connected  by  narrow 
and  tortuous  passages.  The  ceilings 
are  generally  fiat,  and  in  most  parts 
are  encrusted  with  stalactites.  Here 
and  there  are  square  shafts  sunk  from 
the  ground  above,  probably  to  give 
light  and  air ;  many  are  still  open  in 
the  modem  city,  ana  some  give  access 
to  these  caverns.  The  most  convenient 
entrance  is  &om  the  court  in  front  of 
the  Chiesa  del  Purgatorio.  From  the 
resemblance  of  these  excavations  to  the 
laivmie  of  Syracuse,  with  the  exception 
of  not  being  open  to  the  sky,  there  can 


be  little  doubt  that  they  were  the  quar- 
ries whence  the  stone  was  hewn  fur 
the  construction  of  the  temples  and 
other  edifices  of  the  ancient  city. 

Just  outside  the  Porta  di  Ponte,  on 
the  E.  of  Girgenti,  is  a  public  garden 
on  the  hill-slope,  laid  out  with  wind- 
ing paths  and  beds  of  flowers,  and 
styled  Giardino  Inglese,  Above  it 
stands  a  convent  of  Iteformed  Friars, 
dedicated  to 

Santo  Vita. — It  is  fronted  with  a 
portico  or  loggia  of  circular  and 
pointed  arches,  resting  on.  massive 
octagonal  columns,  with  simple  capi- 
tals. The  portal  is  pointed,  with 
mouldings  and  decorations  of  Kortli- 
em  character,  and  beers  date  1404. 


Ruins  of  Agiugentum. 

The  ancient  city,  called  Acragas  by 
the  Greeks,  and  Agrigentum  by  the 
Bomans,  was  of  great  size,  10  m.  in 
circumference,  second  only  to  Syra- 
cuse among  the  cities  of  Sicily,  and, 
like  it,  comprising  5  cities  in  one.  Its 
site  has  been  correctly  described  by 
Polybius.  "  Situated  at  the  distance 
of  only  18  stadia  from  the  sea,  it  pos- 
sesses all  the  conveniences  which  thi? 
sea  procures.  The  whole  circuit  of  the 
city  is  rendered  uncommonly  strong 
both  l^  nature  and  art ;  for  the  walla 
are  built  upon  a  rock,  which  partly  by 
nature  and  partly  by  the  labour  of  art 
is  very  steep  and  broken.  It  is  sur- 
rounded also  by  rivers  on  dificrcnt 
sides  —  on  the  side  towards  the  8. 
by  a  river  of  the  same  name  as  the 
city  (now  the  Fiume  di  8.  Biaaio\ 
and  on  the  W.  and  S.W.  by  that  winch 
is  called  tlic  Hypsas  (now  the  Draao). 
The  citadel,  which  stands  upon  a  hill 
on  the  N.E.  side,  is  secured  all  round 
the  outside  by  a  deep  and  inaccessible 
valley,  and  has  one  way  only  by  wliich 
it  may  be  entered  from  the  city.  On 
the  summit  of  the  hill  is  a  temple 
dedicated  to  Minerva,  and  another  to 
Jupiter  Atabyrius,  as  at  Rhodes.  For 
as  the  Agrigentines  were  a  colony 
from  Rhodes,  they  gave  this  deity  not 
improperly  the    same  appellation  by 
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whidi  Le  was  distinguished  in  the 
island  &om  wliich  they  came  Agri- 
gentum  excels  almost  all  other  cities 
in  strength,  and  especially  in  orna- 
ment and  beauty.  It  is  in  all  respects 
magnificent,  and  is  adorned  with  por- 
ticoes and  temples,  among  wliich  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  though 
not  finished,  indeed,  with  great  splen- 
dour, is  equfd  in  size  and  in  design  to 
any  of  the  temples  of  Greece." — Samp- 
tons  traudation. 

The  height  which  the  city  occupied 
was  of  quadrangular  form,  lowest 
towards  tlie  sea,  and  rose  at  first 
in  a  gradual  slope,  but  ultimately 
in  a  much  steeper  acclivity,  to  the 
ridge  which  terminated  it  on  the  N., 
and  which  was  divided  by  a  depres- 
sion into  2  heads,  that  to  the  N.W. 
•crested  by  the  modem  town,  that  to 
the  X.E.  being  the  ancient  citadel, 
called  the  "Athenaaum,"  from  the 
temple  of  Minerva  upon  it,  and  still 
known  as  the  **Rupe  Atenea."  The 
peculiarities  of  its  situation  explain 
the  &ct  that,  in  the  two  great  sieges 
Agi'igentum  sustained,  the  assailants 
always  attacked  it  from  the  S.  or  the 
8.W.  Indeed,  it  is  expressly  stated  by 
Diodorus  tliat  only  on  the  side  of  the 
Hy^sas,  or  to  the  S.W.,  could  military 
engines  be  brought  to  bear  upon  its 
wfuls.  The  natural  aud  artificial 
strong^  of  the  city  is  celebrated  by 
Virgil  : — 

"  Anlims  Inde  Acragas  ostcnUt  maxima  longe 
Mcenia.    mognauimdm   quondam    generator 


oquorum.' 


JSn.  lit  703. 


'*  Agrigentum,  in  its  site,  possessed 
something  of  the  magnificent  peculiar 
to  itself.  Nature  traced  out  its  plan 
in  a  vast  platform  of  rock ;  Art  had 
but  to  perfect  the  design  of  that  great 
architect.  This  munificent  area, 
which  is  nearly  square,  is  elevated  to 
a  very  considerable  height  above  the 
surrounding  territory;  its  perpendi- 
cular precipices  formed  the  oasis  for 
walls ;  ravines  penetrating  into  the  in- 
terior offered  most  commodious  situa- 
tions for  gates,  wliilst  numerous  little 
eminences,  scattered  about  within, 
seemed  as  if  designed  for  the  advan- 
tageous   display    of    noble    edifices. 


Imagination  can    scarcely   oonceivc  a 
more  glorious  prospect  than  that  which 
the  southern  cliff  of   this  great  city 
once  displayed,  surmounted  by  a  long 
unbroken  line  of  the  finest  monunicutd 
of  Grecian  art,  among  which  stood  six 
majestic  temples,  of  that  severe  Doric 
order  which  so  happily  combines  ek;- 
gance  and  simplicity  with  solidity  and 
grandeur.    The  ruins  of  these  statoly 
edifices  still  command  tlie  aduiiiHtioii 
of   posterity,  where    they   stand,    tbc 
images  of  calm  repose,  tlie  memorials 
of  a  mighty  state,  aud  the  vindicators 
of  its  ancient  grandeur.      Time   haj» 
spread   over    tliem    its  sombre    tinted, 
which  blend   harmoniously   with    tlic 
surrounding  landscape,  and  throw,  es 
it  wore,  a  sacred  charm    around  its 
rocks  and  mountains." — Hugftet.   Agri- 
gentum,    as    Mitford  observes,    **  wna 
such  a  phenomenon   of  political  i>ro- 
sperity  tliat  its  very  relics  are  neces- 
sary   documents    for    supporting    the 
truth  of  its  historical  records.**     The 
natural  fertility  of  its    territory,   the 
industry  of  its   inhabitants,   and    it-^ 
proximity  to  Carthage,  with  which  the 
Agrigentines   from    an    early    period 
maintained    an    extensive    comuiercc, 
especially  in  olives  and  oil,  raised  the 
city  to  such  a   height   of   opulence, 
magnificence,  and  luxury  as  was  never       | 
surpassed    in    any  colony  of  ancient 
Greece.     Its  population   is  stated   to 
have  been    200,000,    though   another 
account  raises  it  to  four   times  that 
number.    Pindar  celebrates  the  splen- 
dour of  Acragas,   and  terms  it  **thc       i 
fairest  of  mortal  dties."      And  such 
was  the  beauty  of  its   edifices  botli 
public  and  private,  and  such  the  lux- ' 
ury  of  its  citizens,  that  Empedodee:, 
the  most  illustrious  among  them,  re- 
marked that  they  built  as  Siough  tliey 
expected  to  live  for  ever,  and  fived  as       * 
though  they  were  to  die  on  the  mor- 
row.   The  luxury  induced  by  the  ex-        , 
ccssive  opulence  was  shown   in  their 
garments,  which  were  of    the   finest 
texture  embroidered  with  gold,    and 
in  their  ordinary  vessels  and  imple- 
ments, which    were   of  the    precious 
metals;    it  was    carried    to    such   a 
length,  that  even  in  the  height  of  the 
siege   by  the    Carthaginians    it   wns 
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fomid  necessary  to  issue  a  decree  timt 
»>  citizeii  on  his  watch  at  night  should 
fjara  more  than  one  mattress,  one 
blanket,  one  ooverUd,  and  two  pillows  I 
Hence  we  may  infer,  says  Diodorus, 
wiiat  their  luxury  must  have  been  at 
other  tinies.  The  citizens  wore  as 
&nied  for  their  hospitality  as  for  their 
profusion,  and  the  name  of  GcUias  has 
been  proverbial  in  all  ages  for  lui- 
hounded  generosity  to  strangers. 

AcRAOAB  was  the  last  city  of  import- 
ance fininded  b^  the  Greeks  in  Sicily. 
It  owes  its  origin  to  Gela,  a  cok>uy 
from  w^hidi  in  the  year  582  B.C.  settled 
on  the  banks  of  the  Acragas,  and  gave 
its  nADie  and   their  own  Doric  Taws 
and  institutions  to  their  town.    Gela 
having   been    cdonised   from   Rhodes 
explains  the  statement    of   Polybius, 
that  Acragas  was  a  colony  from  that 
idland.     Boon  after  its  foundation,  or 
about  570  b.c.,  Acragas  fell  under  the 
yoke  of  Phalaris,  a  despot  who  did 
much   to  promote    the   material  pi-o- 
sperity  of  the  city,  extended  its  terri- 
tory at  the  expense  of  his  ueighboius, 
patronised  literature  and  the  arts,  but 
.sullied  his  reputation  by  acts  of  such 
inhuman  cruelty  that  his  good  deeds 
are  eclipsed  by  their  blackness.    The 
brazen  bull  was  for  ages  a  monument 
of  his  infamy.    It  was  ooustnicted  by 
PerUaus  as  an  instrument  of  torture, 
nnd  was  so  contrived  that,  if  fire  were 
applied  beneath  it,  the  slirieks  of  the 
victim  endosed  within  the  body  would 
resemble  the  beliowings  oi  tlie  animal 
it  represented.      Penlaus  thought  to 
ingratiate  himself  wiUi  the  tyrant  by 
presenting  it  to  him,  but  PhalarLs,  ap- 
preciating the  invention,  and  eager  to 
make    the    experiment,    ordered    the 
artist  himself  to  be  cast  into  tiic  oven, 
and  to  be  subjected  to  the  very  tor- 
ments he  had  devised  for  others — a 
just  retribution,  as  Dante  observes  : — 

"  II  bae  CicUian,  cbc  muggbld  prima 
Col  pianto  dl  oolai,  o  db  fii  dritto, 
Che  r  AToa  temperato  con  sua  lima, 
3f ugKblavm  oon  la  voce  deir  afBltto, 
a  che,  uoa  tatto  ch'  e'  fosse  dl  ramc, 
Pure  el  poreva  dal  dolor  trafitto." 

Inferno,  xxvU.  7. 

This  bull,  haviug  been  carried  to 
Carthago  on  the  conquest  of  the  city, 


was  restored  to  Agrigcntiun  by  Scipio 
Africanus.  In  488  B.C.  the  supremo 
power  was  usurped  by  Theron,  a  wise 
and  generous  prince,  whom  Pindar 
called  **  the  eye  of  Sicily,*'  and  of  whom 
he  said  that  it  was  easier  to  reckon  the 
sands  on  the  sea-shore  than  his  acts  of 
bounty  and  kindness.  By  the  expul- 
sion of  the  tyrant  Terillus  from  Hi- 
mera,  Theron  extended  the  dominion 
of  Acragas  to  the  Tyrrhene  Sea,  and 
by  tlie  great  victory  which,  jouitly 
with  his  son>in-law  Qelon  of  Syracuse, 
he  obtained  over  the  Carthaginians  at 
Himera  in  480  B.C.,  he  raised  the  gloiy 
of  ancient  Sicily  to  its  meridian  lustre. 
To  this  event  Acragas' also  owed  her 
most  magnificent  monuments.  The 
numerous  captives  which  fell  to  her 
share  after  tbat  victory  were  employc«l 
in  the  construction  of  the  temples,  the 
sepulchres,  and  other  great  works  of 
public  utility,  such  as  the  Phseacian 
sewers,  and  the  vivaria  which  supplied 
the  public  banquets  with  fish.  These 
were  the  days  of  the  chief  glory  of 
Acragas,  when  no  Greek  city  surpassed 
her  in  wealth  and  luxur}',  and  when 
iu  Sicily  she  was  second  iu  power  to 
Sjiucuse  alone.  During  tlie  Athenian 
expedition,  when  all  the  other  Doric 
cities  of  Sicily  sent  suocoiu^  to  Syra- 
cuse, Acragas  alone  ofjserved  a  sbict 
neutrality.  Syracuse  was  more  gene- 
rous when,  a  few  years  later,  in  400 
B.C.,  the  Carthaginian  host  of  120,000 
men,  which  haid  already  destroyed 
Selinus  and  Himera,  appeared  before 
the  walls  of  Acnigas  ;  for  she  de- 
spatched a  large  force  to  its  assistance. 
But  the  fleet,  which  was  stored  with 
provisions,  being  taken  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians, the  successes  of  the  Greeks  on 
land  were  of  little  avail,  and  after  7  or 
8  months  of  resistance  the  citizens 
were  reduced  to  such  straits  by  famine, 
that  most  of  their  allies  deserted  them, 
and  they  came  to  the  resolution  of 
abandoning  their  city  and  seeking 
refuge  in  Gela.  "  Few  scenes  can  be 
unagined  more  deplorable  than  tlie 
vast  ix>pulation  of  Agrigentum  obliged 
to  hurry  out  of  their  gates  during  a 
Dcceml)cr  night,  as  their  only  chance 
of  escape  fiom  famine  or  the  sword  of 
a  mereilcss  enemy.    The  road  to  Gela 
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was  beset  by  a  distracted   crowd  of 
both  sexes,  and  of  every  age  and  con- 
dition, confounded  in  one  indiacriminate 
lot  of  snfiering.    Not  a  few,  through 
personal  wea£iess  or  the  immobilitT 
of  despair,  were  left  behind.    The  old, 
the  sick,   and  the  impotent  were  of 
necessity  abandoned.    Some  remained 
and  slew  themselyes,  refusing  to  sur- 
yive  tilie  loss  of  their  homes  and  the 
destruction  of  thdr  city.    Others  con- 
signed  Uiemselves    to  the    protection 
of  the  temples,  but  with  little  hope 
that  it  would    procure    them   safety. 
The    morning's    dawn    exhibited    to 
Imiloon  imguarded  walls,  a  deserted 
city,  and  a  miserable    ^pulation  of 
exiles  huddled  together  in  disorderly 
flight  on  the  road  to  Gela.    The  Gaiv 
thaginians  rushed  upon  the  town  with 
the  fury  of  men  who  had  been  strug- 
gling and  suffering   before   it   for  8 
months.    The^  ransacked  the  houses, 
slew^  every  livmg  person  that  was  left, 
and  founa  plunder  enough  to  satiate 
even  a  ravenous   appetite.     Temples 
as  well  as  private  dwellings  were  alike 
stripped,  and    those  who  liad   taken 
sanctuary   in   them    became    victims 
like  the  rest.    The  great  public  orna- 
ments and  trophies  of  the  city — ^the 
bull  of  Phalaris,  together  with    the 
most  precious  statues  and  pictures — 
were  preserved  by  Imikon,  and  sent 
t)8  decorations  to  Carthage." — Orote* 

From  this  blow  Acragas  never  reco- 
vered, though  the  fugitives  were  per- 
mitted to  return,  on  condition  of  paying 
tribute  to  Garthage ;  and  when  in  340 
B.C.  Timoleon  restored  peace  to  Sicily 
by  his  victory  at  the  Orimisus,  he  found 
this  city  so  reduced  that  he  was  obliged 
to  repeople  it  from  Yelia  in  Italy.  It 
soon,  however,  recovered  its  prosperity 
to  such  an  extent  as  in  the  time  of 
Agathocles  to  dispute  the  supiemacy 
with  Syracuse.  Acragas  next  fell 
under  the  yoke  of  the  tyrant  Phintias. 
In  the  First  Punic  War  it  declared  for 
the  Carthaginians,  and  admitted  a 
garrison  of  their  troops  within  its  walls. 
The  Romans  in  262  b.o.  laid  siege  to 
the  dty.  Tliis  siege  lasted  nearly  as 
long  as  the  former,  and  great  priva- 
tions were  endured  on  both  sides ;  the 
^omans,    being    prewed   upon    from 


without  by  a  relieving  army  under 
Hanno,  were  at  once  in  the  position 
of  besiegers  and  besieged;  but  they 
stood  their  ground  till  Hanno,  attaelc- 
ing  them,  ^as  repulsed  with  utter 
loss,  and  the  Carthaginians  within  tlic 
walls,  despairing  of  holding  out,  maclo 
their  escape  from  the  citv  by  nig^lit. 
The  Romans  entered  in  the  morning, 
and  seciued  a  vast  booty  and  25,000 
prisoners.  Seven  years  later  Agri- 
gentum  was  retaken  by  Carthalo,  tlic 
Carthaginian,  w^ho  burnt  the  dty  and 
destroyed  the  fortifications.  At  tlic 
peace  it  again  clianged  hands,  bat 
in  the  Second  Punic  War  it  was  sur- 
prised b^  Himilcon,  and  held  by  the 
Carthaginians  till  the  dose  of  the  con- 
test, being  the  last  dty  of  Sicily  that 
submitted  to  Rome.  Agrigentum  never 
rose  to  much  importuioe  under  the 
Roman  domination.  It  did  not,  how- 
ever, cease  to  exist,  like  too  many  of  iti^ 
fellows ;  but  has  shrunk  in  the  courtKC 
of  ages  to  the  narrow  dimensions  of 
Girgenti.  In  a.d.  827  it  fell  undov 
the  yoke  of  tlie  Saracens,  from  which 
it  was  delivered  by  Count  Roger  in 
1086,  who  fortified  it,  and  establislied 
the  bishopric. 

"  Tlie  interior  of  the  ancient  dty  ifi 
now  divided  into  &rms  and  vineye^dp, 
though  the  direction  of  its  principal 
streets  may  still  be  traced  by  the  deejv 
wom  furrows  of  the  chariot-wheels ;  but 
solitude  has  succeeded  to  the  tumul- 
tuous tlirong  which  once  circulated 
there ;  corn  waves  over  the  regal  man- 
sion of  Phalaris,  and  the  reign  of  silence 
is  disturbed  only  by  the  shepherd^e 
pipe  or  reaper*s  song." — Hughes, 

It  is  an  cxcuTBion  of  some  length  to 
visit  all  tlic  remains  of  this  andent 
dty,  the  temples  on  the  S.  cliff  being 
3  or  4  m.  from  the  modem  town.  Tra- 
vellers, therefore,  who  would  avdd 
&tigue,  or  who  care  to  see  only  the 
priudpal  ruins,  may  hire  a  carriage  in 
Girgenti,  and  drive  to  the  convent  of 
San  Nicola^  and  thence  to  the  temples 
of  Jupiter,  Hercides,  Concord,  and  Juno 
Laciuia  in  succession,  extending  their 
researches  on  foot  on  dther  hand  as 
far  as  their  strength,  time,  or  interest 
will    permits    Those,    however,  who 
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woald  thoroogbly  iiiTestigato  this  an- 
rieot  site  miist  devote  more  than  one  day 
to  it,  and  most  make  their  ezcursionB 
either  on  mules,  which  are  to  be  had 
in  Giigenti  at  the  nsual  rates,  or, 
tjC'tter  ^kill,  on  foot. 

On  issuing  from  the  Porta  del  Ponte, 
the  eastern  gate  of  Girgenti,  you  have 
the  convent  of  Santo  Yito  with  its 
I'lpiuau  giuve  on  the  slope  onposite, 
the  "Rngiiah  Gkirden  bv  its  side,  and 
the  church  of  St.  Oaldgero  a  little 
below.  The  main-road  runs  down  the 
slope  to  8t.  Nio61a  and  the  temples^ 
but  a  path  to  the  1.  leads  up  by  the 
.4de  of  Santo  Yito,  past  the  Ciimpo 
Santo  or  burial-groond,  to  the  summit 
of  the  rock  about  a  mUe  from  the 
town.  This  height,  onoe  the  citadel 
of  Acragas,  and  still  called 

Rupe  Jieuea^  in  oonsiderabi^  higher 
than  that  on  which  Girgenti  is  built. 
The  ridge  rises  in  a  steep,  bare  slope 
from  the  8.,  but  breaks  on  the  N.  into 
a  sheer  precipice  of  more  than  100  ft, 
on  whicQ  siue  it  is  inaccessible.    The 
summit  is  an  elevated  platform  of  no 
great  size,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
clii^  save  on  the  S.,  where  it  sinks 
in  a  gieen  declivity  to  the  site  of  the 
ancient  dty.    On  this  platform  onoe 
stood  the  temple  of  Minerva,  which 
of  old  gave   tine  name  of  Atherueum 
to  the  height,  but  not  a  vestige  of  it 
remains.    On    this   height^  as    Poly- 
bins  tells  us,  also  stood  a  temple  to 
Jupiter  Atabyrius,  whose  worship  was 
derived  from  Rhodes,  to  which  Acra- 
gas,   through  GcK  owed  its  origin; 
though  his  words  have  also  been  inter- 
preted as  meaning  that  there  was  but 
one  temple  on  the  spot  which  was  de- 
dicated to  both  those  deities.    It  was 
in  liie  temple  of  Minerva  that    the 
wealthy  and.  hospitable  Gellias  took 
refuge,  on  the  capture  of  the  city  by 
Hixnikon,  when,  finding  that  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  place  would  afford  no  pro- 
tection against  his  barbarian  foes,  he 
set  fire  to  the  temple,  and  perished  in 
the  flames  together  with  his  &mily 
and  all  his  treuures. 

From  the  summit  of  the  hill  the  pros- 
pect is  most  extensive,  comprehending 
the  modem  town,  which  crerta  the  other 


summit  of  the  ridge,  and  is  distin- 
guished by  its  outline  rather  than  colour 
from  the  rocky  slope  beneath  it ;  and  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city  mapped  out  at 
your  feet,  its  southern  boundary  being 
marked  by  the  line  of  its  temple  in 
various  stages  of  decay,  and  its  interior 
now  divided  into  corn-fields  and  vine- 
yards, olive  and  almond  groves,  hardly 
diversified  by  a  smgle  habitation.  Be- 
yond it  the  eye  traces  the  stream,  tlie 
ancient  Acragas,  in  gUttering  windings 
to  the  sea,  ax^  to  the  rt  in  the  W.S.W. 
is  caught  by  the  white  houses,  the 
mole,  and  shipping  of  the  modem 
port  Westward  rises  the  long  and 
lofty  ridge  of  Monte  Serroto^  on  the 
lower  and  nearer  part  of  which  Hanno 
pitched  his  camp  during  the  siege  by 
the  Bomans.  Kastwaid  rise  other 
heights,  one  of  which,  in  S.E.,  was  the 
site  of  the  Oarthagiuian  camp  in  the 
first  great  siege,  and  beyond  stietches 
a  wide,  heathy,  treeless  tract  for  many 
miles  to  the  distant  headland  of 
Palma.  On  the  K.  the  eye  plimgeK 
over  the  precipices  into  a  decn,  treeless 
and  rock-strewa  valley,  and  rises  to 
cross  one  bare,  swelling  ridge  after 
another,  till  it  rests  on  tlie  lofty  crest 
of  Monte  Oammaraia,  which  from  the 
centre  oi  the  island  dominates  bo^ 
seas.  Li  the  declivity  beneath  the 
summit  to  the  S.  are  extensive  quarries 
hollowed  in  the  hill-side,  and  now  con- 
verted into  plantations  of  olives  and 
almomls. 

Descending  from  the  summit  along 
the  verge  of  the  precipice,  and  over  the 
roclnr  slope  for  another  mile,  you  reach 
at  the  N.£.  angle  of  the  ancient  city 
the  ruins  of  a  Grecian  temple,  on  which 
is  based  the  little  church  of  8.  Biagio, 

Temple  of  Cebes  akd  Proserpine. 
—-On  your  way  to  it  by  the  high-road 
you  turn  off  at  the  fountain  of  Buona- 
monone,  2  m.  from  Girgenti,  and  on 
the  ascent  pass  some  quarries  in  the 
hill-side.  You  soon  find  traces  of  an 
ancient  road  sunk  in  the  rock,  and 
loading  up  to  the  temple.  This  stands 
on  a  platform  excavated  for  it  in  the 
slope,  and  about  25  yards  in  width,  by 
nearly  100  in  length.  It  is  of  that 
primitive  form  of  Greek  temple  called 
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"  in  antis,''  being  a  simple  oclla,  yfhoaa 
walls  to  Uie  E.  terminated  in  a  portico 
of  2  oolumns,  with  antte  or  pilaatcrs  at 
the  angles.  Tliere  ore  no  traces  of  a 
i)eristyle.  The  basement  is  formed  of 
K^gnlar  masonry,  receding  in  steps. 
The  cella  is  corapose<l  of  large  blocks 
very  neatly  and  rcgiilarly  arranged, 
rising  on  the  S.  side  in  11  coim^ps,  or 
nearly  to  the  original  height  of  the 
wall,  but  not  a  block  of  the  enttiblatnrc 
remains.  The  substructions  are  nearly 
perfect,  a  small  portion  at  the  E.  cud 
only  being  wanting.  The  place  of  the 
pronaos  is  now  occupied  by  the  apse  of 
the  Norman  cimrcn  which  h&s  been 
raised  on  the  ruins ;  and  the  wall  of  the 
potticum  is  pierced  by  a  plain  pointed 
doorway,  with  small  lights  above  it. 
This  temple  is  commonly  ascribed  to 
Ceres  and  Proserpine,  or  sometimes  to 
the  latter  goddess  alone,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  shrine  to  which  Pindar 
alludes  when  he  calls  Acrogas  "the 
abode  of  Persephone."  But  there  is 
nothing  to  identify  tiiis  ruin  with  the 
shrine  of  tliat  goddess.  To  whomever 
it  may  liave  men  consecrated,  it  was 
placed  in  a  most  pictiut>sque  position, 
commanding  a  view  of  every  part  of 
the  ancient  city. 

The  dimensions  of  the  temple  arc 
as  follow : — 

Feet.  In. 
Length  of  the  stylobatc  on  tlie  upi^er 

step 91    0 

Breadth,  ditto      41     4 

Depth  of  the  pronaos 25    0 

Depth  of  the  naos       MO 

Descendmg  from  this  temple,  and 
following  the  line  of  the  precipices 
southward,  wliich  form  the  natural 
boundaries  of  the  city,  you  pass  the 
remains  of  ancient  waifs  in  several 
places  on  the  edge  of  the  clifl^  together 
with  traces  of  two  gates,  before  you 
reach  the  picturesque  remains  of  the 
temple  of  Juno  Laeinia.  This  difficult 
path,  however,  may  1»  left  to  the 
antiquary;  the  more  practicable  track 
lies  through  the  olive  and  almond 
groves  which  cover  the  slope  to  llie 
south-eastern  angle  of  tlie  city. 

"Here  the  combination  of  sceneiy 
is  unequalled.  Imagine  a  long  ridge 
towering  above  the  plain  Ijelow,  almost 


covered    with     palmetto-shrubs      mid 
odoriferous    wild-flowers,  wliich     start 
from  every  crevice  in  the  rock,  aucl 
fill  the  air  around  with  intoxicating 
sweetness.    On  the  commanding  brink 
of  this  precipice,  separated  by  a  short 
interval,  stand  two  temples  of  I>orie 
architecture;   the  nearer  dedicated   tc» 
Juno,  prcsontmg  an  ineomparobly  pic- 
turesque group  of  columns,  some   up- 
right, and  others  prostrate  or  thrown 
in  wild  confusion  around;  the  sbr«>nd, 
called  that  of  Concord,  still  ap[jurently 
entire.    The  colouring  of   these    c<li- 
fices,  a  pale  golden  amber,  is  relievt^l 
by    tlic    soft  yet    brilliaut    siinshine, 
which    defines    every    detail    of     tlie 
an*liitccture,  and  every  mined    frag- 
ment,   and    every  fallen    stone,    vriftli 
an    effect    indescriljably    resplendent. 
But  it   is  the  combination  of   these 
temples  with  the  scenery  around  them 
that    renders    this    part    of  Girgcnti 
almost    unique     in     beauty.      Never 
perhaps    was    there    an    instance     iu 
which    the    admirable    taste    of    the 
Greeks  in  the  ix)sitiou  of  their  cdifioes 
was  more  remarkably  displayal  than 
here.    Art  and  nattue  are  made  mu- 
tually to  enhance  oadi  other.    From 
whatever  }x>int  we  view  the  temples 
they  are  a  glorious  adornment  of  thti 
scene;   while  the  view  from  them  is 
no  less  magnificent  and  commanding, 
over   plains,   valleys,   and  mountains 
aioimd,    whose    every   outHne    is    ro- 
mantic, and  the  distant  sea,  of  a  soft 
and  slumberous  azure,  which  expands 
towards  the  southern   horizon.     It   is 
in  the  midst  of  such  a  scene  that  we 
may    comprehend    something    of   the 
life  of  the   ancient  Greeks,  and  that 
intense  feeling  for  beauty  which  vras 
the    predominant    element    of    their 
existence." — Bartlett. 

Temple  op  Juno  Lacinia.  —  The 
name  attached  to  this  interesting  menu- 
ment  in  the  time  of  fVizeUo  was  the 
Temple  of  Modesty,  or  the  Tower  of  the 
Virgins,  but  since*  his  day  it  has  been, 
on .  no  authority,  ascribed  to  Juno 
liicinia.  Pliny  indeed  states  that  the 
Agrigentines,  wishing  to  dedicate  a 
pictiue  to  that  goddess,  employed  the 
great  i)ainter  Zeuxia^  who,  in  order  to 
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foim  a  model  <^  boauty  tranficending 
itiiy  HD^le  instance  of  mortal  cliarms, 
prevailed  on  the  loveliest  maidens  of 
tbe  city  to  appear  naked  before  him, 
and  selectiug  5  of  the  most  beautiful, 
combined  their  several  perfections  in 
his  picture  of  the  goddess,  wluch  Tiras 
regarded  as  his  masterpiccH.'. 

*•  Qnaiido  Zeosl  I'imagine  far  vulse 
Che  por  doveA  nel  tcmplo  dl  Giuuone, 
£  tautc  belle  nude  lusleine  aooobte ; 
K  che  Iter  unn  fame  In  perftzlone 
*      I)a  dd  una  parte,  •  da  chi  nn  altra  tolse.** 

Ariottn,  xi.  71. 

But  as  Cicero  distinctly  refers  the  story 
to  the  temple  of  Juno  on  the  promontory 
of  Lacinium  on  the  coast  of  Bnittium, 
it  is  probable  tliat  the  picture  was 
painted  for  that,  and  not  for  any  temple 
at  Agrigcntum.  In  short,  it  is  not 
dear  that  there  was  any  such  temple  on 
this  site,  and  the  association  of  the  name 
with  this  ruin  is  purely  gratuitous. 

This  temple  is  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence  at  the  very  angle  of  the  city, 
and  at  the  verge  of  a  precipice,  with 
huge  masses    of  rock  strewn  around« 
and  minglmg  with  "just  as  much  foli- 
age as  gives  architecture  its  happiest 
efiect ;"  the  whole  forming  a  scene  ini- 
mitably picturesque.    It  was  raised  on 
a  lofty  s^lobate  of  isodomon  masonry, 
surmounted  by  3  steps,  with  a  grand 
flight  leading  to  the  portico  at  the  E. 
end.    The  plan  is  hexastyle-iwriptcral, 
1.  c.  it  had  6  coliunns  in  each  portico, 
and  columns  also  at  the  sides,  in  this 
case  13  in  each  wing,  including  those 
at  the  angles ;  so  that  the  total  number 
in  the  peristyle  was  34.     Of  these  4 
are  entirely  wanting,  one  in  the  pronaos, 
and  3  in  the  8.  wing.    Only  16  preserve 
tlieir  capitals,  viz.  all  in  tlie  N.  wing, 
2  in  the  pronaos,  and  one  in  the  pos- 
ticum.      Of  the  entablature    notliing 
remams   save  a  single  block  of   the 
architrave  at  the  S.E.   angle  of  the 
pronaos,  and  the  entire  architrave  on 
the  N.  side,  surmounted  by  3  blocks  of 
the  frieze.    Till  1774  the  whole  north- 
em  side  remained  perfect.     Many  of 
the  columns  were  overthrown  by  earth- 
quakes in  the  last  century,  but  Fazello 
describes  the  temple  as  in  a  very  totter- 
ing   condition  even    in  the  reign  of 
Charies  V.    The  columns  are  composed 
of  4  drums,  exclusive  of  the  capital  and 


abacus ;  they  have  the  legitimate  num- 
ber of  20  flutes,  diminish  upwards  about 
one-fifth,  and  are  rather  less  than  5 
diameters  in  height.    The  capitals  are 
of  beautiful  form,  less  archaic  in  out- 
line than  those  of  most  of  the  temples 
of  Selinus;    besides  the  usual  fillets 
under  the  echinus,  they  are  ornamented 
with  moulctings  round  the  neck,  like 
those  of  the  Parthenon  and  Theeeiuu. 
The  cella  is  in  antis  at  both  ends.    It 
is   raised  2    steps,   and  enclosed  by 
walls  of  massive  masonry,  which  bear 
internally   traces  of  fire,  probably  of 
the  conflagration  which  the  temples 
sufiered  on  the  capture  of  the  city  by 
tlie    Carthaginians.      In    some    parts 
vestiges  of  the  plaster   which    lined 
them  are  also  perceptible.    Just  within 
the  ceUa  on  either  hand  of  the  doorway 
are  the  ruuis  of  square  towers,  contain- 
ing the  stone  staircases  which  led  to 
tlie  roof.    A  portion  of  the  pedestal  of 
the  divinity,  with  3  steps  leading  to  it, 
is  still  standing  in  the  naof,  in  the 
midst  of  the  fallen  masses  of  tlie  walls 
which  enclosed  it.     In  the  peristyle 
the  ancient  pavement,  of  large  square 
flags,  with  a   hollow   drain   beueatli 
them,  is  to  be  noticed.    The  architrave 
exceeds  the  frieze  in  height  by  one- 
fiftti,  which  is  a  characteristic  of  early 
Doric.    Not  a  fragment  is  left  either  of 
the  cornice  or  pediment.    The  stone  of 
which  this  and  the  other  temples  is  com- 
posed is  a  yellow  concretion  of  sand  and 
small  shells  agglutinated  by  pressure, 
hard  and  durable,  yet  less  compact,  and 
more  subject  to  disintegration  from  the 
action  of  the  weather,  than  that  of 
which  the  temples   at    Selinus  wero 
constructed.    On  the  8.  side  the  eflects 
of  corrosion  aro  most  af^wirent,  doubtless 
from  the  action  of  the  sea-air.     The 
date  of  the  temple  is  supposed  to  be 
between  480  and  500  n.c. 

The  measurements  are  as  follow ; — 


Length  of  the  upper  step  of  the  stylo- 
bate    J25  7 

Breadth  ditto       W  4 

Length  of  the  ci>Ua     »l  ^ 

Breadth  ditto       32  (J 

Dlaincter  of  the  columns  at  base      . .  4  3 

Ditto  at  neck 3  •* 

Height  of  columns,  Includiug  capital  21  3 

Width  of  the  iutercolunmlattoos     ..  5  lu 

Hcl^t  of  the  architrove 3  11 

Ditto  mcce 3  4 
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In  front  of  this  temple  are  some 
curious  remains  of  mossiye  masonry, 
arranged  in  2  terraces,  with  traces  of 
seats  fincing  the  portico,  apparently 
for  the  convenience  of  those  who 
wished  to  witness  the  solemn  pro- 
cessions. 

Just  below  the  N.W.  angle  of  this 
temple  is  a  large  conical  pit  sunk  in 
the  rock,  topped  with  a  wall,  and  fitted 
with  a  lid.  Below  it  are  several  sar- 
cophagi hollowed  in  the  rock.  The 
city-walls  in  the  interval  of  half  a  mile 
between  the  temples  of  Juno  and  of 
Omoord,  are  in  a  most  picturesque 
state  of  ruin.  They  were  hewn  out 
of  the  natural  rock,  which  was  left  to 
form  a  rampart  many  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  dty,  and  were  excavated 
on  the  inner  fiace  into  tombs  and 
sepulchral  niches.  The  rock  having 
been  subsequently  split  in  every  di- 
rection, huge  masses  of  these  honey- 
combed ramparts  lie  upturned  on  the 
slope  bdow,  where,  shaded  by  carob 
and  almond  trees,  and  overgrown  with 
ivy,  cactus,  and  acanthus,  they  present 
most  picttiresque  studies  for  the  port- 
folio. 

Temple  of  Conoorv.  —This  temple, 
which  stands  in  isolated  majesty  on  a 
natural  eminence,  is  in  a  comparatively 
perfect  state  of  preservation,  and  is  tlie 
most  complete  Doric  temple  of  Grecian 
times  extant,  save  perhaps  the  Theseum 
at  Athens.  "Though,  not  being  of 
the  colossal  dimensions  of  the  temples 
of  Psestimi,  it  has  not  their  maj^ic 
grandeur,  it  is  still  a  very  beautiAil 
and  harmonious  specimen  of  Grecian 
Doric  architecture."  The  name  by 
which  it  is  vulgarly  known  has  been 
given  to  it  on  no  better  authority  than 
that  of  Fazello,  who,  finding  a  Latin 
inscription  in  the  market-place  of 
Girgenti,  in  which  some  monument 
was  "sacred  to  the  concord  between 
the  Agrigentines  and  the  ropublic  of 
LilybiBum,"  attached  to  this  temple 
the  name  it  has  ever  since  borne, 
though  no  possible  relation  could  exist 
between  a  dedicatory  inscription  of 
Imperial  times,  and  a  monument  which 
breathes  in  its  every  feature  the  cha- 
^oter  of  the  noblest  period  of  Greek  ait. 


In  plan  this  teinple  is  preoiselj  siini* 
lar    to    that  of  Jimo  Lacinia,   being 
hexastyle-peripteral,  and  difiers  only  in 
being  slightly  superior  in  dimensions. 
The  cella  was  converted  to  a  church  in 
the  middle  of  the  Idth  century,  and 
was  dedicated  to  St  Gregory  *'  dM& 
Sape,^'  or  **  of  the  turnips, '  when  the 
columns  of  the  peristyle  were  coated 
with  plaster,  the  wall  whidi  divided 
the  naos  from  the  posticum  reuioved, 
and  12  arches  openea  in  the  side-walls 
of  the  oella,  to  give  light  to  the  church ; 
thus  the  beauty  of  a  building  which 
wanted  little   beyond  the  roof  to  be 
perfect  was  seriously  injured.    Never- 
theless, as  it  stands,  it  is  the  most 
complete  Doric  temple  in  Sicily  or  Italy. 
It  rests  on  a  stylobate  of  4  steps,  which 
nu  the  K.  side  are  supported  oy  a  wall 
of  masonry.    Tlie  columns  have  nearly 
the  proportions  of  those  of  the  temple 
of  Juno,  being  a  little  less  than  5  dia^ 
meters  in  height,  and  tapering  some- 
what more  than  one-fifth.     They  are 
composed  of  5  drums,  and  have  20 
fiutes,  but  have  not  the  necking  which 
decorates   those   of   the    temple    last 
described.      The  entablature    is    very 
heavy,  being  hardly  less  than  half  the 
height  of  £he  columns.     The  cella  is 
raised  a  little  above  the  peristyle.     Its 
walls   are    composed   of  masonry    of 
wonderful  neatness  and  regularity,  the 
blocks  fitting  so  dose,  and  the  surfiaco 
being  so  smooth,  as  to  appear  almost 
fresh,  instead  of  some  24  centuries  old. 
Within  the  door  are  spiral  staircases 
of  stone,  leading  to  the  cornice,  simi- 
lar to  those  in  the  temple  of  Juno.    In 
the  pediment  at  each  end  of  the  oella 
was  a  window  of  Greek  form,  encircled 
with  an  arolied  moulding.    There  are 
no  traces  in  any  port  of  the  temple  of 
the  existence  of  decorative  sculptures. 
The  architrave  of  the  £.  portico  was  till 
recently  disfigured  by  a  marble  tablet, 
recording  the  repairs  effected  in  1788 
by  Eang  Ferdinand  I.     And  the  co- 
liunus  have  in  many  parts   suffered 
from  vile  attempts  at  restoration  with 
stone  and  plaster. 

This  interesting  monument  stands 
in  lonely  and  silent  beauty  at  the 
verge  of  the  precipice,  and  trom  every 
part  of  the  surrounding  oountiy  forms 
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(bo  moBl  ocmspiciioiiB  feature  in  the  land- 
sBKpe.  For  impoeing  eflbct  it  has  been 
rampaied  to  the  Parthenon,  "though 
the  matexial\  extent,  and  execution 
eieate  a  ^Bst  difference  in  favour  of  the 
gioT  of  the  Acropolis." 
llie   measurements   of  the   temple 

Feet.  Iq. 
LmgUioa  the  apper  step  of  the  b^Io- 

bate 129  4 

Bnadlli  of  ditto fi5  9 

Length  of  tbeoeUa 94  T 

Brendth  of  ditto 30  8i 

Diameter  of  colomns  at  base   ...          4  10 

IXtto  at  neck      .3  9 

Interoolanuibittoos 5  8 

Ueii^i  of  columns 23  0 

Ditto  of  entablature 10  o 

A  little  to  the  W»  of  this  temple  is 
a  dome-shaped  subterranean  tomb,  of 
large  aizp,  excavated  in  the  rock,  called 
Gntta  dtf  Fragapoiu.  It  has  many 
iiep^chial  niches  of  various  shapes  and 
of  irregular  distribution,  hollowed  in 
its  walls*  and  earoophagi  are  also  sunk 
in  its  floor.  There  are  eovcral  other 
^iubterranean  sepulchres  between  the 
temples  of  Concord  and  Hercules.  The 
city  walls  here  do  not  rise  much  above 
the  level  inside,  but  vast  masses  have 
been  detached,  and  lie  scattered  on  the 
alope  and  in  the  valley  beneath.  Many 
saroopliagi  are  sunk  on  the  very  ram- 
parts. 

About  300  yds.  W.  of  the  temple  of 
Concofd  lies  a  confiised  heap  of  enor- 
mofos  blocks,  at  the  verge  of  tho  cliff, 
and  from  it  a  solitary  column  rises  in 
ruin  to  the  sky.  These  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  temple  generally  supposed 
lobe  the 

Temple  of  Hercules. — Till  of  late 
years  this  was  such  a  confused  mass  of 
debris  as  to  be  hardly  intelligible,  but 
recent  excavations  have  made  known 
its  true  form,  and  liave  brought  to  light 
its  pecoliBrities.  A  glance  at  the  pros- 
trate and  scattered  masses  shows  it  to 
have  been  on  a  much  grander  scale 
Uum  tho  temples  already  described. 
Next  to  the  vast  temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympius,  this  was  the  grandest  of  the 
many  fanes  of  ancient  Acragas,  rival- 
ling the  Paithenon  in  dimensions.  Like 
the  temples  of  Jimo  and  ConooTd,  it 


was  of  tho  Doric  order,  hexastyle-pe* 
riptend,  but  with  15  columns  in  each 
wing;    so  that  there  were  38  in  the 
peristyle ;  and  it  was  amphiprostyle,  or 
with  a  portico  in  advance  of  the  cella 
at  either  end.    In  fact,  in  plan,  as  weU 
as  in  size,  this  temple  resembled  the 
Fbrthenou.    The  stylobato  had  4  stops» 
except  on  the  £.  or  firont,  where  a  flight 
of  8  led  up  to  the  entrance.    The  pave- 
ment of  the  peristyle,  composed  of  slabs 
8  ft.  square,  is  in  parts  disting^uishable. 
The  columns  were  fluted,  were  a  little 
more  than  4^  diameters  in  height,  and 
tapered  upwards  somewhat  more  than 
one-quarter.  The  shafts  were  composed 
of  4  drums;  the  only  one  standing, 
w^hich  is  at  tlie   N.W.  angle  of  tlio 
temple,  has  but  3  dnims  in  ntu,  but 
firmu  Uiis  has   been  ascertained    tho 
entire  height  of  the  columns.      The 
wide-spreading  capitals,  the  bold  para- 
bolic curve  of  the  echinus,  the  short 
and  rapidly-diminishing  shaft,  are  all 
archaic  fcatm'es,  and  mark  this  as  of 
earlier  date  than  the  temples  of  Juno 
and  Concord.    Tho  columns  of  the  S. 
wing  have   fallen  outwards;   some  of 
the  drums  are  hal^  some  wholly  buried 
in  the   eartli,  and  others  have  rolled 
over  the  precipice  into  the  vale  be- 
neath.     Of  the  cella  only  the  lower 
courses  are  standing,  the  N.  wall  having 
fallen  inwards,  and  the  blocks  lying 
disjointed,  but  in  regular  order,  on  the 
ground.      Fr(»n  what    remains  it  is 
evident  that  the  cella  at  each  end  was 
**in  antis,''     Just  within  it  are  the 
vestiges  of  the  square  staircases  which 
led  to  the  roof;  6  steps  only  are  left. 
The  inner  part  of  the  cella  is  divided 
into  3  chambers,  the  central  one  being 
prefaced  by  a  vestibule,  an  arrangement 
never  found  elsewhere  in  Greek  temples^ 
and  probably  a  Boman  interpolation^ 
as  the  masonry  appears  to  indicate.  In 
the  central  chamber  are  remains  of  the 
pedestal  for  the  statue  of  the  deitv  to 
whom  tho  temple  was  dedicated.   Who 
that  may  liave  been  cannot  be  deter- 
mined with  certainty,  but  the  conjecture 
which  has  ascribed  it  to  Hercules  Ib 
favoured  by  probability  in  this  instance. 
Cicero  describes  the  temple  of  this  god 
at  Agrigentum  as  being  '*  not  far  from 
the  forum ;"  and  as  the  temi)lc  stands 
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close  to  the  soa-gate,  near  which  the 
torum  in  maritime  cities  was  usually 
situated,  the  popular  nomenclature  in 
this  case  is  probably  not  far  from  the 
truth.  If  tlus  be  indeed  the  temple  of 
Hercules,  it  must  have  contained  the 
celebrated  picture  of  Alcmena,  which 
Zeuxis,  who  painted  it,  considered  as 
beyond  all  price,  and  therefore  rcftised 
a  remuneration  for  it,  but  presented  it 
to  the  city  of  Acragas.  Here  also  must 
have  stood  that  magnificent  bronze 
statue  of  Hercules,  whose  attempted 
theft  by  Verres  has  been  recorded  by 
Cicero. 

"  There  is  a  temple  of  Hercules 
at  Agrigeutum,  not  far  from  the 
forum,  regarded  as  very  sacred  and 
greatly  reverenced  by  the  citizens.  In 
it  is  a  bronze  statue  of  the  god  (tlian 
which  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  ever 
l)eheld  anything  more  beautiful),  vene- 
rated to  such  an  extent  that  his  mouth 
and  chin  are  somewhat  worn  away, 
because  in  their  prayers  and  thanl^ 
givings  to  him  the  people  arc  wont,  not 
merely  to  worsliip,  but  even  to  kiss 
liim.  On  this  temple,  one  stomiy  night, 
while  Verres  was  at  Agrigentmn,  a 
large  body  of  armed  slaves,  under  the 
cx>mmand  of  Timarchides,  made  a  sud- 
den attack.  An  alarm  was  given  by 
the  watchmen  and  guardians  of  the 
temple,  who,  when  tliey  attempted  to 
resist  the  attack  and  detend  the  shrine, 
were  driven  back,  well  Ijeeten  vnih 
sticks  and  bludgeoas.  Afterwards, 
haying  forced  the  bolts,  and  burst  open 
the  doors,  l^e  slaves  endeavoiu^d  to 
pull  down  the  statue,  and  overturn  it 
with  levers.  Meanwhile,  from  tlie  out- 
cry of  the  keepers,  the  rumour  spread 
abroad  throughout  the  city  tliat  the 
country's  gods  were  attacked,  not  by 
the  unexpected  invasion  of  enemies,  nor 
by  a  sudden  assault  of  robbers,  but  by 
a  band  of  armed  and  disciplined  slaves 
from  the  house  and  retinue  of  the 
prffitor  himself.  No  one  in  Agrigeutum 
was  either  so  advanced  in  age,  or  ao 
-  infirm  in  strength,  as  not  to  rise  up  on 
that  night,  awakened  by  tlie  tidrngs, 
and  to  seize  whatever  weapon  chance 
put  into  his  hands.  Thus  in  a  short 
time  a  crowd  was  assembled  at  the 
^omplo  from  every  part  of  the  city. 


Already  for  more  tlian  an  hour  liad 
raimy  been  striving  to  pull  down  that 
statue,  yet  all  that  time  it  stuied  not 
in  the  least :  some,  by  putting  levers 
beneath  it,  were  endeavouring  to  raifK? 
it  up ;  others  were  hauling  it  towanls 
them  by  cords  listened  to  all  its  Limbs. 
On  a  sudden  the  citizens  rush  in  from 
all  sides,  and  hurl  showers  of  stones  at 
the  intruders ;  whereon  the  nocfcomal 
soldiers  of  that  illustrious  commander 
take  to  flight,  but  they  carry  off  witii 
them  two  very  little  images,  that  tliey 
might  not  retujn  entirely  empty-hande<l 
to  tliat  robber  of  sanctuaries.  It  never 
goes  so  badly  with  the  Sicilianji  that 
they  cannot  say  something  facetioiu 
and  pithy.  So  on  this  occasion  they 
said  that  this  most  ferocious  *  boax^pi;^  * 
(Verres)  was  not  less  entitled  to  1>e 
classed  among  the  labomrs  of  Hercules 
tlian  the  wild  boar  of  Erymanthus." — 
In  Verr.  v.  43. 

In  one  of  the  side-chambers  was  dis- 
covered the  trunk  of  a  marble  statae, 
half-draped,  and  the  work  of  a  Boniaii 
chisel,  which  has  been  taken  to  reprc^ 
sent  iEsculapius.  It  is  now  in  the 
Museum  of  the  University  of  Palermo. 
Among  these  ruins  were  also  found 
some  fragments  of  tho  cornice,  witli 
lions'  heads  as  antefixa?,  and  decorated 
with  foliage,  meanders,  and  other  pat- 
terns, in  very  slight  relief,  and  aeli- 
cately  painted  with  blue,  red,  and 
black,  on  a  ci^eam-colouied  stucco. 
These,  which  are  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  as  well  as  instanctive  frag- 
ments of  Greek  polydiromy  in  archi- 
tecture, are  also  preserved  in  tiie  same 
Musemu. 

The  dimensions  of  tliis  temple  are — 

Feet.  In. 
Length  of  the  upper  step  of  the 

ftiylohate 319  8 

Breadth  of  ditto 63  0 

Length  of  the  cella 156  3 

Breadth  of  ditto 45  5 

DUmeter  of  the  oolimms  \n  the  peri- 
style at  hase 7  3 

Ditto  at  neck      6  4 

Height  of  ditto.  Including  capital   ..  33  0 

Width  of  intercolamnlatlons  . .     . .  8  • 

Height  of  entablature      16  2 

Diameter  of  the  colamns  of  the  oella  6  2i 

Immediately  below  the  posticom  of 
this  temple  was  an  ancient  gate,  with 
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a  rood  sank  between  diffis;  it  led  to 
the  emporium  or  port  of  Acragefl,  at 
ihe  mouth  of  the  river,  2i  m.  distant. 
This  wa«  the  gate  through  which  the 
Ramana  were  introduced  in  their  siege 
of  the  city  in  210  b.c.  It  is  now  known 
as  the  Porta  Aurea.  Just  opposite 
this  gate,  and  in  the  phiin  beneath  the 
9-alls,  stands  the  so-called  tomb  of 
Theron;  and  the  traTeller  who  would 
oiake  the  tour  of  all  the  ancient  re- 
mains of  Acrogas  can  now  descend  to 
in^)ect  it,  and  the  ruins  of  the  temple 
of  .£aca1apiu8  beyond.  But  we  will 
describe  the  monuments  within  tiie  city 
before  we  take  up  those  without  the 
walls.  On  the  cliff  on  the  other  side 
of  the  sunken  road,  and  immediately 
opposite  the  temple  of  Hercules,  are  the 
niins  of  an  edihoe  of  stupendous  size, 
the 

Temple  of  Jupiter  Olymfil-s. — 
This  is  the  only  temple  witliiu  the  city 
whose  appellation  is  known  with  cer- 
tainty :  and  it  is  moreover  the  only  Greek 
iane  in  Sicily  which  has  been  minutely 
described,  and  whose  measurements 
liAve  been  given  by  ancient  writers.  It 
was  commenced  after  the  great  victory  of 
Himera,  in  480  B.C.,  when  the  Cartha- 
ginian prisoners  were  so  numerous  that 
many  of  the  citizens  of  Acmgas  had 
500  to  their  share,  and  it  was  finished, 
all  but  the  roof,  when  the  city  was  cap- 
tared  by  the  Carthaginians  m  406  b.c. 
Two  centuries  and  a  half  later  Polybius 
Hpeaks  of  it  as  "though  not  indeed 
brought  to  a  completion,  yet  in  grandeur 
of  oonoeption,  and  in  magnitude,  not 
surpassed  by  any  such  edifice  in  Greece.*' 
Diodorus,  a  century  later,  gives  a  de- 
tailed account  of  it  in  the  following 
words: — "The  construction  of  their 
temples,  especially  that  of  Jupiter, 
manifests  the  magnificence  of  the 
Agrigentines  of  that  age.  For  of  the 
other  temples  some  were  burnt,  others 
utterly  demolished  in  the  frequent 
captures  of  the  city.  But  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Olympius  was  about  to 
receive  its  roof  when  its  completion 
was  prevented  by  the  war.  From  the 
time  of  the  destntction  of  tlie  city,  the 
Agrigentines  never  had  the  power  to 
bring  to  a  completion  the  buildings 


then  in  the  oonrse  of  construction. 
Tins  temple  has  a  length  of  340  ft, 
with  a  breadth  of  160  ft.,*  and  rises  to 
the  height  of  120  ft.,  exclusive  of  the 
basement  It  is  the  largest  of  all  the 
temples  of  Sicily,  and  for  the  magni- 
tude of  its  proportioDs  may  not  un- 
iustly  compare  with  those  in  finx)ign 
lands.  Although  the  design  did  not 
happen  to  be  brought  to  a  completion, 
the  intended  arrangement  is  clearly 
manifest.  While  some  raised  temples 
with  simple  walls,  and  others  sur- 
rounded them  with  columns,  this 
temple  partakes  of  both  those  modes 
of  construction ;  for  the  columns  were 
built  up  in  the  same  mass  with  the 
walls,  and  are  rounded  externally,  but 
have  a  square  fiioe  towards  the  inte- 
rior of  the  temple.  Their  circumfer- 
ence in  the  outer  portion  is  20  ft.,  so 
that  a  man's  body  can  be  contained  in 
one  of  the  flutings ;  and  the  measure- 
ment of  the  inner  portion  is  12  ft.  The 
vastness  and  height  of  the  porticoes 
are  stupendous.  In  the  part  &cing 
the  £.  was  represented  the  Battle  of 
the  Gods  with  the  Giants,  excellent 
for  size,  for  beauty,  and  for  skilftil 
workmansliip ;  in  that  toward  the  W. 
the  capture  of  Troy,  in  which  each  of 
the  heroes,  elabomtely  carved,  is  to 
be  recognised  by  his  own  appropriate 
charactmstics." — IHodortu. 

These  vast  ruins  remained  beglccted 
throughout  the  dark  ages,  until  in 
1401  they  were  finally  overthrown; 
and  in  the  following  century  the  greater 
part  of  the  debris  was  carried  off  for 
the  construction  of  the  mole  of  the 
modem  port.  Nothing  now  remains  of 
this  wonderful  temple,  but  vast  masses 
ci  stone  scattered  on  the  ground.  Not 
a  remnant  of  the  sculptures  described  by 
the  historian  is  to  be  seen ;  such  is  the 
ruin  that  the  very'  foundations  of  the 
building  ore  not  m  every  part  to  be 
distinctly  traced. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  tlie  eye 
on  ascen^ng  to  the  plateau  of  this 
temple  is  the  vast  scale  of  the  structure  ; 
the  next  the  paucity  of  the  remains. 
On  the  S.  side  is  a  heap  of  debris,  and 

«  The  text  bu  "  60  feet,**  Irat  that  this  is  an 
error  of  tbe  tnnscriben  is  nnlvenaUy  admitted 
by  tlic  critics. 
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boneath  the  woUb  ix>  the  N.  lie  many 
fragments;  but  the  interior  of  the 
temple  is  a  wide  smooth  plain,  here 
and  there  strewn  with  blocks,  bnt 
mostly  carpeted  with  orchids  and 
squilis.  In  plan  this  differs  from  all 
the  other  temples  of  Sicily  in  being 
"  psendo-peripteral,"  that  is,  it  wants 
the  usual  peristyle  of  detached  co- 
Inmns,  but  is  enclosed  by  a  wall  in 
which  its  outer  columns  are  engaged, 
and  with  which  they  are  built  up, 
just  as  Diodorus  has  described.  It  is 
in  iBici  the  only  example  of  a  Greek 
temple  of  this  peculiar  form  extant, 
though  Roman  &nes  on  this  plan  are 
not  uncommon;  and  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  primitiye  type  of  all 
such  temples.  It  was  heptastyle,  or 
with  7  columns  in  each  front,  and  had 
14  in  each  wing,  including  tiiose  at 
the  angles. 

The  temple  stood  on  a  solid  base- 
ment of  5  steps,  on  the  upper  of  which 
rested  a  plinth  of  2  courses,  and  on 
this  a  moulded  stylobate,  which  sup- 
ported the  columns,  taking  the  cir- 
cular form  of  their  bases.  The  co- 
lumns themselves  were  constructed 
of  the  same  masonry  as  the  walls, 
and  were  thus  composed  of  small 
blocks,  instead  of  large  drums  as 
usual.  Few  traces  of  them  remain, 
yet  the  truth  of  Diodorus's  statement 
that  they  can  hold  a  man  in  the  flutes 
is  to  be  verified  in  the  fragments, 
for^  the  flutes  measure  22  inches 
in  breadth.  The  outer  side  of  the 
columns  is  rounded,  but  the  inner  is 
flat,  like  a  pilaster,  just  as  Diodorus 
describes,  and  the  measurements  of 
22  ft.  and  12  ft.  2  in.  Eng.  respectiyely 
correspond,  though  not  precisely,  with 
his  20  and  12  Greek  ft.  The  capitals 
and  abaci  are  in  single,  and  most 
ponderous  masses,  the  latter  being 
nearly  15  ft  square.  Some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  vast  proportions  of 
this  temple  when  it  is  stated  that  a 
triglyph  measures  9  ft  1  in.  in  height, 
and  tliat  each  of  its  channels  is  14^  in. 
in  breadth. 

The  interior  of  the  temple  was  di- 
vided into  3  longitudinal  compart- 
ments by  2  rows  of  massive  piers, 
^^  in  each  row,  united  by  a  wall,  the 


piers  corresponding  with  the  pilasters 
m  the  outer  wall.  The  oentnl  com- 
partment was  the  cella.  It  has  no 
vestige  of  a  portico  at  either  end.  As 
in  the  £.  front  of  the  temple  there 
were  7  columns,  and  it  is  evident  that 
no  opening  was  left  in  the  centre  for 
a  door,  the  entrance  must  either  have 
been  at  the  W.  end,  contrary  to  the 
plan  of  every  other  Greek  temple  in 
Sicily,  or  in  some  other  nnuaual  place, 
perhaps,  as  some  suppose,  at  the  an- 
gles of  the  eastern  ra^ade,  where  the 
abruptness  of  the  masonry  seems  to 
&vour  Bucli  a  view.  Yet  such  a  mode 
of  entrance  to  so  grand  a  &no  is  hardly 
consistent  with  Greek  ideas  of  fitness. 
The  temple  must  have  been  hypiethra], 
or  without  a  roof  to  the  celia;  and 
onless  there  were  windows  in  the 
outer  wall,  the  peristyle  must  have 
been  very  dark  and  gloomy. 

In  the  middle  of  the  oella  now  lies, 
in  13  disjointed  fragments,  the  colossal 
figure  of  a  man,  who,  by   his  arms 
raised  over  his  head  as  if  supporting  a 
heavy  burden,  is   recognised    as    an 
Atlas  or  Telamon.      His  length,  as 
he  now  lies,  is  26  ft;   his  breadth 
across  the  shoulders  8  ft.    A  portion 
of  a  similar  statue  lies  close  b^.   Frag- 
ments of  11  such  figures  havmg  been 
found  among  the  ruinsi  it  is  clear  that 
they   must    have   entered    into    the 
architecture  of  the  temple ;  but   the 
place  they  occupied  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  controversy,  some  plac- 
ing them  over  the  walls  of  the  cella,. 
in  lieu  of  a  second  order  of  columns 
to  support  the  roof;  others  arranging 
them  against  the  inner  walls  of  the 
cella.    It  is  surprising  that  Diodorus 
in  his  minute  description  of  this  temple 
omits    all   mention  of  thebo  figures. 
Tliey  were  naked,  save  a  cap  on  the 
head;  and  the  hair  was  arranged  in 
small  stiff  curls.    As  fiir  as  it  is  possible 
to  determine  from  their  present  frag- 
mentary condition,  there  is  much  of 
archaic  dryness    and   rigidity   about 
them,    though    their    size   and  sim- 
plicity must  have  made  them  grand 
and  imposing.    FVom  them  the  struc- 
ture has  in  modem  times  received  the 
name  of  the  **  Temple  of  the  'Giants." 
Until  1401   three  of  these  Atlantes 
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were  erect  in  their  places,  sustaining 
4i  portion  of  the  ponderous  entablature ; 
aiKl  the  city  of  Uirgenti  adopted  them 
ft8  her  arms,  with  the  legend — 

"  Slgnat  Agrigentom  mlrabiUa  anla  Gigantmn." 

Sereval  fragments  of  sculpture  have 
been  found  among  the  ruins,  portions 
doobtleflB  of  the  figures  described  by 
Diodoms  as  adorning  the  pediments; 
but  not  a  vestige  of  them  remains  on 
the  spot  beyond  a  block  bearing  a 
lion's  tail,  in  relief. 

The  dimensions  of  this  temple  will 
be  finmd  to  differ  but  little  from  those 
given  by  Diodorus;  the -ancient  Greek 
foot  somewhat  exceeding  the  English. 

Ft.  In. 
Length  on  the  upper  step  of  the 

stylobate 364  7 

Breadth  ditto      173  8 

1>exigth  of  the  cella 302  1 

Breadth  ditto      68  8 

Width  of  the  peristyle  or  ambulatory  37  2 

rriameter  of  engaged  columns  at  base  11  6 

Ditto  at  neck      9  8 

iMtto  at  capital 14  9i 

The  height  of  the  columns  and  en* 
tablatfuze  can  only  be  approximately 
itscertained. 

Cam  di  Geaia.—A  litde  within  the 
seargate,  and  not  far  from  the  Temple 
of  Hercules,  some  substructions  are  to 
be  traced,  which,  for  want  of  a  better 
name,  have  been  designated  the 
*' House  of  Gellias."  The  abode  of 
that  illustrious  citizen  of  Agrigentum 
.^uld,  however,  be  recognised  by  the 
wonderful  cellars  which  were  ex- 
cavated in  the  rock  beneath  it.  Dio- 
dorus quotes  Folyclitus  as  stating  in 
his  History,  that  *'  when  he  was  a  sol- 
dier in  Agrigentum  he  saw  these 
cellars,  in  whidd  were  300  vats,  hewn 
out  of  the  rock,  each  of  which  con- 
tained 100  amphora);  and  that  near 
thein  was  a  cistern,  lined  with  cement, 
capable  of  holdiog  1000  amphorie,  and 
from  which  the  wine  flowed  into  the 
vessels."  GeUias  was  the  wealthiest 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  hos- 

{)itable  of  all  the  Agrigentines..  His 
LOUse  was  full  of  chambers  for  the 
reception  of  guests,  and  so  anxious 
was  he  to  exercise  the  virtue  of  hos- 
pitality, that  he  used  to  place  servants 


at  his  doors  to  invite  all  strangers  to 
enter. 

TSMPLE  OF  GAOTOB  AND  POLLVX. — 

Not  &r  from  the  N.W.  angle  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Olvmpius  stand  4 
Doric  columns  with  ueir  entablature, 
and  a  fragment  of  the  pediment  of  the 
temple  to  which  they  belonged.  A  few 
years  since  there  was  nouiing  visible 
on  this  site  beycmd  some  scattered 
blocks  and  a  Doric  capital,  but  on 
excavations  being  made  by  the  Sici- 
lian Oommission  of  Antiquities  so 
many  remains  were  brought  to  light 
that  they  were  enabled  not  only  to 
ascertain  the  character  of  the  struc- 
ture, but  even  to  set  up  again  this 
portion,  which  forms  a  most  pic- 
turesque feature  in  the  scenery  of  this 
ancient  site. 

The  name  attached  to  this  ruin  rests 
on  no  authority.  The  existence  of  a 
temple  to  the  Dioscuri  at  Agrigentum 
has  not  been  ascertained,  still  less  havo 
these  remains  been  identified  with  such 
a  structure.  In  plan  this  temple 
whatever  it  may  nave  been,  corre- 
sponded with  those  of  Juno  and  Con- 
cord, though  it  was  of  rather  smaller 
dimensions.  It  stood  on  a  stylobate  of 
4  steps,  and  had  84  columns  in  the  peri- 
style, each  of  which  had  20  flutes,  and 
was  a  little  less  than  5  diameters  in 
height.  They,  as  well  as  the  entabla- 
ture, were  coated  with  a  fine  stucco, 
much  of  which  still  remains,  and  con- 
trasts its  brilliant  whiteness  with  the 
warm  yellow  hue  of  the  stone  beneath 
it.  On  this  stucco  the  decorations  were 
painted  in  red,  blue,  and  black,  traces 
of  which  may  still  be  seen  on  some  of 
the  fragments  which  strew  the  site. 
Tho  cornice  exhibits  Roman  features,^ 
and  must  have  been  restored  by  that 
people,  as  the  lower  members  are  of 
"puTO  Grecian  Doric. 

The   measurements  of  this  templo 

were  the  following : — 

Ft  In. 
Length  of  the  upper  step  of  the 

stylobate 104  2 

Breadth  ditto     44  0 

Diameter  of  the  colmnns  at  base    ..  3  Hi 

JntercolumniatloDB     4  2 

Height  of  columns,  toclading  capi- 
tals     19  7 

Pltto  cnUtblature      •  2 
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Portico  Dorioo,  —  The  excavations 
jugt  mentioned  brought  to  light  the 
remainB  of  seventl  other  ancient  build- 
ings in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  Oantor  and  Pollux.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these  was  an  area  hollowed 
in  the  rock,  and  levelled  for  the 
foundations  of  a  building  of  which  a 
few  blocks  only  remain  t/t  fUu,  to- 
gether with  fragments  of  columns 
which  show  it  to  have  been  of  the 
Doric  order,  and  of  Greek  antiquity. 
The  proportions,  too  square  for  those 
of  a  temple,  render  it  probable  that  this 
was  a  «toa,  or  portico,  of  which  we  know 
that  Agrigentum  possessed  many  mag- 
nificent specimens. 

Piscina. — The  Temple  of  Castor  and 
Pollux  stands  on  the  brink  of  a  ravine 
of  some  depth,  with  diiTs  of  reddish 
rock  hung  with  cactus,  and  with  a  rich 
carpet  of  vines,  orange,  olive,  and 
carob-trees,  in  tiie  hollow.  This  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  site  of  the 
celebrated  Piscina,  or  vast  fish-pond, 
described  by  Diodorus,  who  says  it 
was  outside  the  city,  7  stadia  or  nearly 
a  mile  in  circumference,  and  20  cubits 
deep,  and  was  among  the  works  con- 
structed by  the  Carthaginian  captives 
that  fell  to  the  share  of  Agrigentum 
after  the  victory  of  Himera.  "  In  an- 
cient times  it  served  as  a  place  to 
exercise  the  youtii  in  swimming;  it 
supplied  delicious  fish  for  the  sump- 
tuous public  entertainments;  its  sur- 
&oe  was  covered  with  stately  swans 
and  other  aquatic  birds;  whilst  the 
umbrageous  walks  on  its  banks  ren- 
dered it  a  favourite  resort  of  tiie  Agri- 
gentine  citizens.  The  limpid  streams 
still  flow  in  deep  channels  bored 
through  the  surrounding  hills,  adding 
freshness  and  luxuriance  to  the 
orange-groves  and  gardens  which  now 
occupy  this  cool  and  agreeable  re- 
treat." —  Hughes.  Diodorus  tells  us 
tliat  this  vtvarium  was  utterly  de- 
stroyed before  his  day,  so  that  it  is 
vain  now  to  look  for  any  remains.  It 
is  not  easy  to  descend  into  the  hollow, 
from  the  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
us  there  is  no  pathway  on  this  side. 

CondoUi  Feaci,-^Jn  both  walls  of 


this  ravine  open  sundry  sewers,  ex- 
cavated in  tiie  rock,  high  and  nairow. 
such  as  are  common  in  many  ancieiit 
sites  in  Greece,  Italy,  and  Sicily. 
Antiquaries  have  agr^  to  recognise 
in  them  the  Phieacian  sewers  de- 
scribed by  Diodorus  as  constructGd 
by  the  Carthaginian  slaves  taken  at 
the  battle  of  Himem.  "  These  doacas 
were  of  such  an  extent  tliat,  although 
they  might  be  despised  on  acooiint  of 
the  vile  purposes  they  served,  yet 
were  they  well  worthy  of  inspection. 
The  director  of  these  works  was 
named  Phcsax,  and  from  the  excel- 
lence of  their  construction  he  allowed 
them  to  be  called  after  him,  Plueaoes.*' 
— Diodorus. 

Temple  of  VuUscuu— On.  the  plateau 
which  bounds  the  ravine  to  tne  W., 
and  exactly  at  the  S.W.  angle  of  the 
ancient  city,  stand  the  remains  of  thin 
temple,  marked    by  2  broken    Doric 
shafts  rising  among  vines,  olives,  and 
carobs.    There  is  no  authority  for  the 
name  attached  to  these  ruins,  tiiough  a 
temple  to  Vulcan  is  known  to  have 
existed  at  Agrigentum;   this  is  only 
another  instance,  therefore,  of  the  un- 
warranted nomenclature  in  which  the 
local  antiquaries  have  indulged.    Xor 
is  it  even  clear  to  what  descriptioii 
of  edifice  these  remains  belonged;  it 
is    not    easv    without  excavation    to 
detennine  the  point;  but  the  outline 
at  present  traceable,  which  is  62  it. 
long  by  57  wide,  is  too  square  for  the 
plan  of  a  peripteral  temple.   One  of  the 
columns  rises  at  the  K.E.  angle,  rest- 
ing on  a  stylobate  of  4  courses,  and 
has  a  portion  of  the  ancient  wall  ad- 
joining.   The  other  is  at  the  opposite 
angle   of  the   quadrangle,  based   on 
5  steps.    The  columns  rest  on  squaru 

Slinths,  are  deeply  fluted,  and  have 
llets  between  tne  flutes.  All  these 
are  Roman  features,  and  the  fiae- 
mente  of  the  entablature  found  on  the 
spot  conflrm  the  view  that  this  build- 
ing, whatever  it  may  have  been,  dates 
from  the  Roman  days  of  Agrigentum. 
There  is  little  of  antiquarian  interest 
on  the  spot,  but  that  deficiency  is 
compensated  by  the  magnifioent  view 
it  commands  of  the  range  of  temples, 
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jvdng  above  the  olive-clad  level  of  the 
ancient  city. 

ForUe  Oleoto. — Pliny  and  Solinus 
have  recorded  the  existence  6i  a 
spring  of  petroleum  at  Girgenti ;  and 
Fazello  states  that  in  his  time  the  oil, 
which  was  of  a  bituminous  nature,  was 
collected  from  its  surface,  and  used  for 
the  cure  of  various  disorders.  Several 
modem  travellers  have  testified  to  the 
existence  of  such  a  spring;  though 
Hughes  states  that  it  now  contains  very 
few  bituminous  qualities,  and  describes 
the  water  as  "  covered  with  a  thick 
scum  or  greasy  substance,  in  appearance 
like  the  suds  of  soap."  He  also  indi- 
cates the  site  as  being  opposite  to  the 
Temple  of  Vulcan,  under  a  hill  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river  Hypsas,  or 
Drago.  Neither  tlie  local  antiquaries 
nor  the  peasantry  recognise  the  exist- 
ence of  any  spring  with  these  peculiar 
properties.  Yet,  in  an  orange-grove 
at  the  foot  of  the  red  cliffy  just  oppo- 
site to  the  Temple  of  Vulcan,  to  the 
W.,  there  are  2  or  3  springs,  which,  as 
they  issue  from  tlie  rock,  leave  a  de- 
posit of  thick  black  mud,  and  a  rusty 
yellow  slime  covered  with  scum,  as 
Hughes  describes  it.  They  are  pro- 
bably the  springs  referred  to  by  Pliny 
and  Solinus,  but  are  not  worth  visiting. 

At  some  distance  northward  from  the 
Temple  of  Vulcan  are  two  conical  hills, 
with  a  beautiful  plain  of  turf  between 
them,  called  La  Meta,  or  **tlie  Goal." 
**  Nature  herself  seems  to  have  marked 
out  tlie  spot  which  tradition  thus 
assigns  to  the  exercise  of  those  noble 
Agrigentine  steeds,  which  so  often  bore 
away  the  prise  of  tiie  Olympic  games." 
— Hughes.  There  are  no  vestiges,  how- 
ever, of  a  hippodrome  on  this  spot. 

The  traveller,  if  he  pleases,  can  follow 
the  ouUine  of  the  ancient  city  up  to  the 
modem  town,  along  the  red  cliffs  which 
overhang  the  vuUey  of  S.  Leonardo. 
Here  are  a  few  septdchres  hollowed  in 
the  rock,  some  remains  of  an  ancient 
bridge  over  the  Drago,  and  traces  of  the 
massive  walls  of  Acragas.  But  beyond 
these,  and  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the 
valley,  there  is  nothing  to  compensate 
for  the  difficulty  of  the  track  along  the 


brow  of  the  precipices,  or  among  the 
rocks  in  the  hollow.  Most  travellere 
will  content  themselves  with  returning- 
from  the  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux 
to  that  of  Jupiter,  and  with  pursuing 
the  high-road  thence  to  the  Convent  of 
Santo  Nicola,  on  their  return  to  Gir- 
genti. 

Oratorio  di  Falabide.  —  A  pro- 
minent and  picturesque  feature  iu 
the  scenery  of  the  ancient  city  is  pre- 
sented by  tlie  deserted  convent  of 
Santo  Nicola^  environed  by  pine» 
and  cypresses,  close  to  which,  in  a 
Held  of  com,  stands  an  ancient  edi- 
fice vulgarly  called  the  "Oratory  of 
Phalaris."  It  is  a  small  structure, 
hardly  20  ft.  square  internally,  and  has 
been  used  as  a  church  in  Norman  times, 
for  it  has  a  pointed  doorway  in  front, 
another  at  the  back,  now  blocked  up, 
and  a  groined  roof  within.  The  original 
doorway,  cut  into  by  the  modem  arch, 
the  pilastera  at  the  angles,  and  the 
architrave,  the  only  portion  of  the  enta- 
blature which  remains,  with  the  gutta» 
at  intervals  along  its  top,  all  show  the 
ancient  date  of  the  building  and  the 
Doric  order  of  the  architecture.  The 
whole  rests  on  a  moulded  basement  of 
considerable  height,  which,  extending 
some  distance  beyond  the  pilastera  of 
the  &9ade,  proves  that  the  building  was 
prefeced  by  a  portico,  which  must  have 
had  4  columns,  with  a  flight  of  steps 
leading  up  to  it.  The  plan  must  thus 
have  borne  a  resemblance,  though  on  a 
smaller  scale,  to  that  of  the  temples  of 
iSsculapius,  and  of  Ceres  and  Proser- 
pine. The  peculiarities  of  its  archi- 
tecture stamp  this  edifice  as  not  of  pure 
Grecian  art,  and  in  all  probability  of 
Roman  construction.  To  what  god  it 
was  consecrated  can  only  be  matter  of 
conjecture.  It  is  certain  that  it  has  no 
right  to  its  vulgar  appellation,  as  the 
tyrant  Phalaris  Uved  in  the  earliest  da}*^ 
of  Agrigentum. 

To  see  this  Oratorio  you  must  entc  r 
the  Casmo  Panitteri,  by  which  name 
the  Convent  of  S.  Nicola  is  now  known. 
In  the  garden,  beneath  some  magnifi- 
cent piness  are  the  remains  of  a  beautiful 
circular  Corinthian  cornice,  in  7  frag- 
ments, of  Roman  times.     The  house. 
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vrMch  Bhow9  its  early  date  in  a  pointed 
window  adorned  with  the  triple  chevron, 
<x>ntain8  the  remains  of  2  draped  marble 
statues  of  Consular  times ;  some  frag- 
ments of  ancient  architecture;  and  a 
relief,  dated  1529,  representing  3  giants 
supporting  a  castle — the  arms  of  modem 
Girgenti. 

SoiUo  Nio6la.~-The  church  is  of  me- 
diffival  construction.  It  has  a  pointed 
portal  between  2  projecting  buttresses, 
with  a  heavy  horizontal  cornice,  and  a 
roof  of  pointed  ordies,  vaulted  in  with 
stone — a  vcryunusual  feature  in  Sicilian 
Gothic.  Only  the  front  portion  of  the 
building  retams  its  roof;  in  that  which 
is  open  to  the  sky  runs,  beneath  the 
cormce,  a  series  of  frescoes  of  early  date 
and  quaint  style,  depicting  religious 
processions,  well  worthy  of  notice. 
Those  who  care  not  for  mediaeval  an- 
tiquities should  yet  ascend  to  the  cornice 
above  the  &9ade,  whence  they  will  have 
tk  superb  view  over  the  expanse  of  corn- 
fields, olive  and  almond  groves,  which 
now  carpet  the  ancient  city ;  of  the  line 
of  ruined  temples  on  its  southern  ver^ ; 
and  of  the  plson  beyond,  through  which 
the  river  winds  its  glittering  way  to  the 
sea. 

In  this  part  of  the  city  are  jaundry  re- 
mains of  ancient  days.  A  little  below 
8.  Nicola  to  the  S.,  beneath  the  high 
road,  is  a  large  piece  of  mosaic  pave- 
ment. Fragments  of  columns,  cornices, 
4md  statues  have  also  been  brought  to 
light  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  sub- 
structions of  massive  masonry  are  in 
several  places  extant.  Some  have 
pretended  to  see  in  these  remains 
vestiges  of  a  theatre,  and  of  a  forum ; 
but  they  are  too  fragmentary  to  indicate 
the  original  punxise  and  character  of 
the  structures.  It  is  somewhat  remark- 
able that  no  traces  have  been  found  of 
■any  theatre  or  amphitheatre  on  this 
site;  yet  the  Agrigentines  were  a 
wealthy  and  luxurious  people,  fond  of 
spectades,  and  it  is  on  recoil  that  they 
possessed  a  theatre.  Even  under  the  Ro- 
mans the  city  was  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  have  claimed  such  structures. 

I  jBoj/nt.— Beneath  Santo  Nicola, 
to  the  W.,  and  between  it  and  the  Villa 


Mendola,  is  a  ruin  whioh  haa  oovrectly 
received  the  name  of  "  the  Baths.*'  It 
is  a  quadrangle  46  ft.  by  20,  sank  some 
feet  m  the  earth,  and  encloBed  by  Tae»- 
sive '  masonry  lined  with  stucco.  It 
was  supplied  with  water  by  the  stieam- 
let  which  flows  from  the  Fountain  of 
Buona  Morrone,  and  entered  it  through 
fbo  £.  wall,  making  its  exit  by  a  chan- 
nel in  the  S.  wall,  hy  which  it  found  its 
way  through  the  ravine  of  the  Piscina 
to  Uie  Fiume  di  S.  Biagio.  Fra^^enLi 
of  Doric  columns  and  cornices,  and 
of  marble  statues,  now  prodtnite  in  the 
area,  show  that  the  edifice  was  origin- 
ally decorated  with  architecture  and 
sculpture.  It  is  most  easily  reached 
through  the  gi'ounds  of  the  ViUa  Men- 
dolsL,  near  the  Temple  of  Hercules. 

The  gate  between  the   temples  of 
Jupiter  and  Hercules  leads  to  the  plain 
at  the  point  where  the  plateau  of  tlu' 
city  is  lowest.     Vast  masses  of  rock 
detached  from  the  difis,  some  honey- 
combed with  sepulchral  niches,  lie  on 
the  slope  or  at  the  base  of  the  heighti«, 
mingled  with  fragments  of  the  ancient 
temples  and  bkx^  of  the  city  walls, 
overrun  with  cactus,  and  shaded  by 
olives  and  carobs.    In  this  plain  was 
part  of  the  cemetery  of  ancient  AcnigaH, 
but  of  its  multitude  of  tombs,  whose 
magnificence  was  extolled  by  ancient 
writers,  one  only  now  rises  from  th() 
plain  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the 
traveller. 

Sepolobo  di  Tebonb. — The  uo- 
caUed  **  Tomb  of  Theron  "  stands  in  the 
midst  oi  corn-fields,  dotted  with  aged 
olive-trees.  Diodorus  relates  that  Han- 
nibal«  in  his  siege  of  the  city  in  406  b.c., 
ordered  his  troops  to  danolish  the  tombs 
outside  the  city,  to  furnish  him  with 
materials  for  the  erection  of  immense 
moimds  on  which  he  might  plant  his 
engines  on  a  level  with  the  WflbUs.  His 
host  had  already  put  the  order  exten- 
sively into  execution,  and  had  begun  to 
puU  dovm  the  sepulchre  of  iSieron, 
which,  as  the  monument  of  the  greatest 
monarch  of  Acragas,  was  of  vast  aizo 
and  magnificent  construction,  when  they 
were  terrified  into  forbearance  by  a 
thunderbolt  which  shattoed  the  bml<l- 
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in^,  aad  stmck  teiror  into  the  camp. 
A  peatilenoe  that  soon  broke  forth,  and 
oanied  off  a  great  portion  of  the  troops, 
with  Hannibal  himself,  was  inteipieted 
as  manifesting  the  wrath  of  Heaven ; 
the  spectres  of  the  dead  whoso  tombs 
had  been  violated  appeared  nightly  to 
the  soldiera  on  guard;  and  Hmiilcon, 
on  whom  devolved  the  command,  was 
ccmpelled  to  atone  for  the  sacrilege  by 
immolating  a  boy  to  Satnm,  and  by 
casting  a  number  of  victims  into  the 
sea  as  ofiferings  to  Neptnne.  The  monu- 
ment which  passes  at  Girgenti  as  the 
tomb  in  qneetion  in  no  way  answera 
tlie  conditions.  It  is  a  soudl  unpre- 
tending structure,  exhibits  no  signs 
of  having  been  injured  by  lightning, 
and  is  evidently  of  much  later  date 
than  the  first  half  of  the  5th  century 
B.a  It  is  a  s<}uare  tower  of  2  stories, 
resting  on  a  plmth,  16  ft  9  in.  square, 
and  tapering  slightly  upwards.  The 
lower  story  is  quite  plain,  but  the 
upper  has  an  Ionic  column  fluted,  en- 
gaged at  each  angle,  supporting  a  Doric 
entablature,  of  which  the  architrave 
and  frieze  alone  remain.  In  each  fiice 
of  this  storv  is  a  recessed  blank  window 
of  Doric  character,  with  moulded  cor- 
nice and  panels.  The  height  of  the 
whole  from  the  ground,  as  it  now  stands, 
is  28  ft.  8  in.  A  doorwav  has  been 
broken  through  the  S.  wall ;  but  none 
existed  origincdly.  From  its  pyramidal 
form  some  have  taken  this  to  be  the 
tomb  of  some  horse  that  had  gained  the 
prize  at  the  Olympic  games,  as  it  is 
Known  that  the  Agrigentiues  often 
honoured  the  memory  of  their  favourite 
steeds  with  such  monuments;  but  the 
precise  character  of  this  solitary^  sepul- 
chre can  only  be  matter  for  conjecture. 

Temple  of  ^tculapitu, — In  the  com- 
plain, some  half  a  mile  from  the  walls 
to  the  8.,  stands  a  solitaiy  building,  a 
modem  house  on  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
temple.  The  nomenclature  is  in  tliis 
instance  more  happy  than  is  usual  with 
the  monuments  cf  Agrigentum.  Poly- 
bius  mentions  a  temple  of  this  name  as 
standing  without  the  walls,  and  on  the 
site  of  one  of  the  camps  which  the  Bo- 
mans  formed  during  their  siege  of  the 
«ity ;  and  as  the  position  indicated  by 


him  for  that  temple  well  accords  with 
the  position  of  this  ruin,  there  is  con- 
siderable probebilitv  of  their  identify. 
This  shrine  was  of  great  sanctity  m 
ancient  days,  and  in  it  was  kept  a  beau- 
tiful statue  of  Apollo,  the  work  of  the 
celebrated  Myron,  whose  name  was  in- 
scribed on  its  thigh  in  diminutive  lettern 
of  silver.  It  was  carried  off  by  the  Car- 
thaginians when  they  captured  the  city, 
but  restored  by  Soipio  Africanus  on  his 
destraction  of  Oarthage ;  yet  it  did  not 
escape  the  rapacity  of  the  pr»tor  Verres. 

Enough  of  this  temple  is  standing  to 
show  its  plan  and  dimensions.  It  was 
of  small  size,  less  even  than  that  of 
Ceres,  beiog  only  66  ft.  10  in.  in  length, 
by  30  ft  10  in.  m  breadth.  In  plan  it 
resembled  that  temple,  being  **  in  antis," 
'without  a  peristyle ;  but  it  had  t^e  pe- 
culiarity of  a  fiilse  posticum,  this  ena  of 
the  temple  being,  like  the  other,  '*  in 
aniis,'*  though  tde  spaces  between  the 
pilasters  are  walled  up,  so  as  to  leave 
the  columns  engaged.  At  this  end  the 
pilaster  to  the  N.  is  still  standing, 
together  with  the  shafts,  to  the  height 
of  16  ft.  These  show  it,  like  most  of 
the  temples  within  the  city,  to  have  been 
of  Grecian  Doric.  Not  a  vestige  ru- 
mains  of  the  capitals  or  entabktturc. 
Of  the  &f9ade  only  the  southern  anta  is 
standing.  Within  the  entrance  on  either 
hand  are  traces  of  the  staircases  which 
led  to  the  roof.  The  temple  stood  on  a 
stylobate  of  4  steps,  and  had  a  flight  of 
steps  at  the  entrance,  whose  foundatiouK 
are  stiU  visible. 

This  ruin  has  so  little  of  the  curiouij 
or  picturesque  that,  if  the  traveller  bo 
hurried,  he  may  omit  it  from  his  list 
of  vldenda ;  though  the  view  hence  of 
the  ancient  city,  with  the  modem  town 
peering  above  its  temples,  is  surprisingly 
grand,  and,  as  Hughes  remarks,  **ui(> 
ruins  on  the  southern  precipice  appear 
like  fine  monuments  upon  the  prosce- 
nium of  an  immense  tlieatre." 

Le  Maecaluhe,^An  interesting  ex- 
curaion  may  be  made  to  the  singular 
mud-volcanoes  of  this  name,  which  lie 
at  the  distance  of  7  m.  from  Girgenti, 
and  8  westward  of  the  high  road  to 
Palermo.  You  leave  this  road  at  the 
harriera  or   turnpike,  4  ni.  from  the 
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city,  and  follow  a  bridle-path  over  the 
bare  downs  to  the  1. ;  but  the  volcanoes, 
as  they  hardly  rise  above  tlie  ground, 
are  not  easily  found  without  a  guide. 
For  a  description  of  these  curious 
phenomena  see  Route  9,  p.  249. 


ROUTE  7. 


PALERMO  TO  CATANIA. 

Macs.  Poste. 

Palermo  to  Abate       6 

AlMte  to  MIsilmeri     4  U 

Misilmeri  to  Ogliastro       . .     . .  1  - 

Ogliastro  to  Vniaflrate        ....  5  l| 

Villaflrate  to  Ponte  di  Vlcarl    . .  9  I 

Ponte  dl  Vicarl  to  Manganaro  . .  6  1 

Manganaro  to  La  Gulfa     ....  12  I^ 

La  Gulta  to  Vallelunga      ....  10  1 

Vallelnnga  to  lADdrb 12  H 

1  Andrb  to  Sta.  Catcrlna      ....  9  1 

Stn.  Gaterfna  to  VniaTYwa  . .     ..  13  U 

VUlaToea  to  Hisericordia   ..     ..  11  U 

Misericordta  to  Leonforte  ..     ..  12  li 

I^onforte  to  Nissorfa 4 

NissoriatoS.  FIlippod'Argli^  ..  6  1 

S.  Klllppo  to  Regalbnto      ....  9  U 

Regalbuto  to  Sisto      1  1 

SisU)  to  Ademo 9  1 

Ademb  to  BlancavlIIa 3 

BiaDcavllIa  to  Llcodta 3 

Licodta  to  Fkterad      5  Ik 

Palerno  to  Miaterblaoco    ....  8 

Mlsterbionco  to  Catania     ....  4  U 

171      2H 

This  is  the  etradone  or  mail-post  road 
across  the  island. 

The  corriera  leaves  Palermo  every 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  at 
7  P.M.,  and  professes  to  accomplish  the 
journey  in  34  hours  in  fidr  weather, 
not  taking  into  account  any  detention 
tliat  may  occur  at  the  Fiume  Grande, 
or  the  other  bridgeless  streams  on  the 


route,  from  the  swelling  of  the  torrents 
after  lieavy  rains.  There  are  but  3 
seats  in  the  vehicle,  the  conductor  oc- 
cupying the  fourtli.  The  faro  is  8 
ducats  and  73  bajocdii,  or  7  dollars, 
3  tari,  and  3  bajcwchi ;  besides  which 
at  every  relay  there  is  a  buonamano  of 
5  bajoochi  to  be  given  to  the  postilion, 
which  will  bring  the  fere  to  within  a 
fraction  of  8  piastre.  The  traveller 
diould  provide  nimself  w^ith  a  stock  of 
small  change  for  the  postilions. 

This  is  the  high  road  also  to  Messina 
on  tile  one  han^  and  to  Syracuse  and 
Noto  on  the  other,  coaches  being  in 
correspondence   with    those    cities,  to 
which,  on  his  arrival  at  Catania,  the 
traveller  can  proceed  with  little  delay. 
The  distance  from  Palermo  to  Messina 
by  this  route  is  234  m.,  which  is  pro- 
fessedly done  in  46hrB. ;  fare,  11  ducatu 
73  bajoochi,  or  9  dollars  9  tan  and  3 
bajocclii.  From  Palermo  to  Syracosp  the 
distance  is  224  m.;  fare,  11  ducatd  28 
bajoochi,  or  9  dollars  4  tail  and  8  ba- 
jocchi.    From  Palermo  to  Noto  is  246 
m. ;  fare,  12  ducats  38  bajoochi,  or  10 
dollars  3  tari  and  8  bajoochi.     To  tbcsp 
fiires  the  postilions*  fees  must  be  added 
in  each  case. 

Yon  leave  Palermo  by  the  Porta 
Garibaldi.  The  rood  crosses  the  plain, 
and  proceeds  beneath  the  rugged 
heights  of  Monte  Grifone  and  Gibel- 
rossa  to  the  village  of  Abate ,  wberp, 
if  he  is  approaching  Palermo,  the  tra- 
veller is  stopped  at  the  Dogana.  A 
mile  beyond  is  the  hamlet  of  Portdla  di 
JIfare,  lying  between  the  steeps  of  Gibel- 
rossa  and  Monte  Buongiomo.  Here  the 
road  turns  southward  along  the  base  of 
the  lofty  mountain  which  fenns  the  west- 
em  boundary  of  the  deep  and  narrow 
valley  to 

9  m.  Minlmeri  (pop.  ll,029)--a  long, 
straggling,  poverty-stricken  town,  with 
flat-roofed  houses,  lying  at  the  foot  of 
naked  heights,  and  dominated  by  a 
large  square  castle  of  j^ellow  stone,  in 
an  imposing  situation  and  a  picturesque 
state  of  decay.  It  was  built  by  Manfred 
Ohiaramonte  in  the  14th  century.  The 
present  town  owes  its  orig^  to  fYancesco 
Bosco  in  1540.  But  in  Saracenic  timen 
a  village  occupied  the  site,  as  is  proved 
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bj  the  appellation  of  the  place,  Miail- 
Eueri  being  a  comiptionof  **  Menzil-al- 
Anar"  or  the  "  village  of  the  Emirs." 
Keie  in  the  year  1068  Count  Boger 
enocNmtered  a  vast  host  of  the  Saracens 
\rho  had  come  forth  fix>m  Palermo  to 
oppose  him,  and  so  utterly  routed  them 
that  hardly  a  man  escaped  the  {daugh- 
ter.   Some  baskets  were  found  among 
tlie  spoil  containing  pigeons  which  the 
3Ioslems  had  brought  with  them  to 
<Y>aTey  the  tidings  of  their  triumph  to 
Palenno.    Boger  let  them  fly  to  tell  a 
4lifferent  tale.    Tliere  is  a  short  cut  of 
*>  or  7  m.  across  the  mountains  from 
3Ii2iilmeri  to    Palermo  by  the  Pass  of 
Mezzagna.     This  was  the  route  that 
Garibaldi  took  on  the  night  of  the  26th 
May,  1860,  when,  after  a  rapid  flank- 
liiarch  from  Piana  de'  Greci,  over  some 
uf  the  most  rugged  mountains  in  all 
Sicily,  he  joined  the  Sicilian  insurgents 
ut  IkCailmeri,  and  advanced  on  Palermo, 
t.iking  that  dij  by  a  coup  de  main.  The 
btieam.  which  flows  below  the  town  takes 
iU  rise  10  m.  inland  near  the  Scoaoenic 
CiisQe   of   Kesalaymi,  whose  name  it 
itissumes ;  lower  down  it  exchanges  this 
for  F.  de'  Mirti,  or  "Myrtle  River," 
and,  after  crossing  the  fertile  plain  of 
Bagoria,  it  Mis  into  the  sea  between 
that  place  and  Ficarazzi. 

Tou  follow  the  upward  course  of 
thid  stream,  which  flows  through  a 
vine-covered  valley,  for  4  m.,  when  you 
cross  it  by  a  bridge ;  soon  after  a  road 
opeuB  to  the  rt.  leading  to  Marineo 
.18  m.  from  Palermo),  which  is  seen 
some  miles  up  its  valley  on  a  lofty 
cliff,  overhung  by  a  remarkable  conical 
height  of  ydlow  rock,  called  Booca- 
bianca.  This  road  is  carriageable,  and 
nam  through  Marineo  to  the  royal 
palace  of  Ficuzza,  and  to  Gorleone^ 
39  m.  from  Palermo.  3  m.  beyond  this 
fork  is  the  village  of 

16  m.  OgUudrOt  a  wretched  place  of 
1588  inhabitants  on  the  hill-dde.  You 
now  approach  the  Castle  of  Diana, 
which  on  its  abrupt  conical  height, 
with  its  masses  of  ruin  rising  to  the 
sky,  forms  a  most  picturesque  feature 
in  the  scene.  At  the  foot  of  the  steep, 
and  rather  more  than  18  m.  from 
Palermo,  you  cross  by  a  large  bridge 

[-Sf/cfly.J 


a  rivulet  which  Mis  into  the  bay  of 
Termini  beneath  the  village  of  Alta- 
villa.  It  is  here  called  Fiume  de'Ba^ii, 
from  some  curious  Saracenic  baths 
close  to  this  bridge  on  the  1.  of  tlio 
road,  and  now  called 

I  Bagni  di  CefaUiy  but  by  the 
Saracens  "  Gefelath."  They  stand  in 
the  midst  of  mean  modem  edifices 
which  have  sprung  up  around  them. 
The  mineral  waters  which  brought 
them  into  existence  have  secured  them 
from  destruction,  for  they  are  still 
resorted  to  in  spring,  and  are  in  a 
tolerable  state  of  preservation.  They 
are  thus  described  by  Signer  Musumeci, 
an  architect  of  Palermo : — 

"Externally  the  baths  are  a  large 
oblong  pile,  about  90  ft.  long.  At  the 
height  of  tiie  springing  of  the  roof  a 
band,  with  Saracenic  inscriptions,  was 
originally  carried  entirely  round  the 
4  sides.  The  walls  themselves  ascend 
a  story  higher.  This  upper  story  is 
modem  work,  but  probably  the  build- 
ing was  as  lofty  at  first  as  it  is  at  pre- 
sent, and,  having  suflered  from  tiie 
injuries  of  time,  has  in  part  been  re- 
newed There  are  now  3  doors  of 
entrance,  but  none  are  ancient.  Wliat 
appears  to  have  been  the  only  original 
door  is  now  walled  up.  It  consists  of 
a  plain  pointed  arcli,  constracted  of 
large  thin  bricks. 

**  Internally  you  find  a  spacious  hall, 
covered  with  a  stone  vault  of  a  con- 
siderable span,  which  is  here  and  there 
perforated  with  circular  apertures  to 
admit  light  and  air.  These  baths, 
surrounded  by  a  broad  pavement,  oc- 
cupy the  largest  portion  of  the  floor. 
The  upper  end  is  separated  from  the 
body  of  the  hall  by  3  pointed  arches, 
supported  by  pillars  with  capitals. 
Within  tliis  space  is  a  larger  bath, 
which  appears  to  have  been  used  for 
plimging.  The  mineral  stream,  first 
conducted  into  the  lai^st  of  the  baths, 
successively  flows  into  the  3  others, 
and  is  then  carried  away  by  subter- 
ranean channels. 

*'  Tlic  history  of  these  baths  is  un- 
known, but,  from  the  construction,  fl^i 
much  as  from  the  inscriptions  in 
Guphic     characters,    there    is    every 
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city,  and  follow  a  bridle-path  over  the 
bare  downs  to  the  1. ;  but  the  volcanoes, 
as  they  hardly  rise  above  the  ground, 
are  not  easily  found  without  a  guide. 
For  a  description  of  these  curious 
phenomena  see  Route  9,  p.  249. 


ROUTE  7. 


PALERMO  TO  CATANIA. 

Miles.  Posts. 

Palermo  to  Abate       5 

Alwte  to  Misllmeri     4  Ik 

Mlsllmerl  to  Ogltastro       . .     . .  »  - 

Ogllastro  to  VniaHrate        ....  5  l| 

Vlllafrate  to  Pontc  di  VIcarl    . .  9  1 

1*onte  dl  Vlcari  to  Manganaro  . .  G  1 

Monganaro  to  La  Gulfa     . .     . .  12  1^ 

La  Gulfo  to  Vallelunga      ....  10  1 

VallelODga  to  Landrb 12  U 

lAudrb  to  Sta.  Gatcrina      ....  9  1 

Stn.  Caterina  to  Villarosa  . .     ..  12  U 

Vlllarosa  to  Mlserlcordia   ..     ..  11  H 

Misericordia  to  Leonforte  ....  13  U 

I^eonforte  to  Nissorfa 4 

Nifldoria  lo  S.  Fllippo  d'Argtrb  . .  B  1 

S.  Fillppo  to  Regalbato      ....  9  U 

Regalbato  to  Sisto      f  1 

Si«to  to  Adem6 9  1 

Adernb  to  Blancavllla 3 

Blancayilla  to  Ltcodia 3 

Licodia  to  Patemd      5  li 

PAtern6  to  HlsterUaQCO    ....  8 

Mlsterbianco  to  Catania     ....  4  U 

m    21  i 

Tliis  is  the  stradone  at  mail-post  road 
acToas  the  island. 

The  corriera  leaves  Palermo  every 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  at 
7  P.M.,  and  professes  to  accomplish  the 
joumcv  in  34  hours  in  fair  weather, 
not  taking  into  account  any  detention 
that  may  occur  at  the  Fiume  Grande, 
or  the  other  bridgeless  streams  on  the 


route,  from  the  swelling  of  the  torrentH 
after  heavy  rains.  There  are  but  3 
seats  in  the  vehicle,  the  condnctor  oc- 
cupying the  fourth.  The  fare  is  8 
ducats  and  73  bajoodii,  or  7  dollars, 
3  tai),  and  3  bajoochi;  besides  which 
at  every  relay  there  is  a  buonamano  of 
5  bajoochi  to  be  given  to  the  pcMrfcUion, 
whidi  will  bring  the  fiire  to  within  a 
fraction  of  8  piastre.  The  traveller 
diould  provide  nimself  with  a  stock  of 
small  change  for  the  postilions. 

This  is  the  high  road  also  to  Meflsina 
on  the  one  hand^  and  to  Syiacoae  and 
Noto  on  the  other,  coaches  being  in 
correspondence  with  those  cities»,  to 
whidh,  on  his  arrival  at  Catania,  the 
tra^ller  can  proceed  with  little  dielay. 
The  distance  from  Palermo  to  Measina 
hy  this  route  is  234  m.,  which  is  pro- 
fessedly done  in  40hrB. ;  fare,  11  ducatf^ 
73  bajoochi,  or  9  dollars  9  tan  and  3 
bajocdii.  FromPalennotoSyracuaethe 
distance  is  224  m.;  fare,  11  ducats  28 
bajoochi,  or  9  dollars  4  tari  and  8  ba- 
jocchi.  From  Palermo  to  Noto  is  246 
m. ;  fine,  12  ducats  38  bajocchi,  or  10 
dollars  3  tari  and  8  bajoochi.  To  these 
&res  the  postilions'  iees  must  be  added 
in  each  case. 

You  leave  Palermo  by  the  Porta 
Garibaldi.  The  rood  crosses  the  plain, 
and  proceeds  beneath  the  ruggecl 
heights  of  Monte  Grifone  and  Gibel- 
rossa  to  the  village  of  Abate ,  where, 
if  he  is  apinoaching  Palermo,  the  tra- 
veller is  stopped  at  the  Dogana.  A 
mile  beyond  is  the  hamlet  of  Portdla  di 
Mare,  lying  between  the  steeps  of  Gibel- 
rossa  and  Monte  Buongiomo.  Here  the 
road  turns  southward  along  the  base  of 
the  lofty  mountain  which  finms  the  west- 
em  boundary  of  the  deep  and  narrow 
valley  to 

9  m.  Misilmeri  (pop.  11,029)— a  long, 
straggling,  poverty-stricken  town,  wilh 
flat-roofed  houses,  lying  at  the  foot  of 
naked  heights,  and  dominated  by  a 
large  square  castle  of  yellow  stone,  in 
an  imposing  situation  and  a  picturesque 
state  of  decay.  It  was  built  by  Manned 
Ohiaramonte  in  the  14th  century.  The 
present  town  owes  its  origin  to  Francesco 
Bosco  in  1540.  But  in  Saracenic  timefi 
a  village  occupied  the  site,  as  is  proved 
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|j}'  the  appellation  of  the  place,  Misil- 
lueri  being  a  oomiptionof  "  Menzil-al- 
Anai"  or  the  '*  village  of  the  Emirs." 
Here  in  the  year  1068  Count  Boger 
enooontered  a  vast  host  of  the  SaiaoenB 
who  had  come  forth  from  Palermo  to 
oppose  him,  and  so  utterly  routed  them 
that  hardly  a  man  esc&pea  the  slaugh- 
ter. Some  baskets  were  found  among 
the  spoil  containing  pigeons  which  the 
3Io6lcms  had  brought  witli  them  to 
n^rey  the  tidings  of  their  triumph  to 
Palermo.  Boger  let  them  fly  to  tell  a 
tltfferent  tale.  Tiiere  is  a  short  cut  of 
^>  or  7  m.  across  the  mountains  from 
Miailmeri  to  Palermo  by  the  Pass  of 
Mezasagna.  Tlus  was  the  route  that 
Garibaldi  took  on  the  night  of  the  26th 
>[ay,  1860,  when,  after  a  rapid  flank- 
iiiardi  &om  Piana  de'  Gred,  over  some 
o£  the  most  rugged  mountains  in  all 
Sicily,  he  joined  &e  Sicilian  insurgents 
ut  MiaUmeri,  and  advanced  on  Palermo, 
taking  that  citv  by  a  coup  de  main.  The 
stream  which  flows  below  the  town  takes 
its  rise  10  m.  iidand  near  the  Saracenic 
rus^e  of  Resalajoni,  whose  name  it 
assumes ;  lower  down  it  exchanges  this 
for  F,  de'  Mirti,  or  •*  Myrtle  River." 
and,  after  crossing  the  fertile  plain  of 
Bagarta,  it  Mis  into  the  sea  between 
tliat  place  and  Ficarazzi. 

Tou  fcdlow  the  upward  course  of 
this}  stream,  which  flows  through  a 
vine-covered  valley,  for  4  m.,  when  you 
oroBB  it  by  a  bridge ;  soon  after  a  road 
r>pens  to  the  rt.  leading  to  Marineo 
18  m.  from  PtUermo),  which  is  seen 
some  miles  up  its  valley  on  a  lofty 
cliif,  overhung  by  a  remarkable  conical 
height  ofyeUow  rock,  called  Rooca- 
bianca.  Tnis  road  is  carriageable,  and 
runs  through  Marineo  to  the  royal 
|)alace  of  Ficuzza,  and  to  Gorleone, 
39  m.  from  Palermo.  3  m.  beyond  this 
fork  is  the  village  of 

16  m.  OgUadrOt  a  wretched  place  of 
1588  inhabitants  on  the  hill-sidie.  You 
now  approach  the  Castle  of  Diana, 
wliich  on  its  abrupt  conical  height, 
with  its  masses  of  ruin  rising  to  the 
nky,  forms  a  most  picturesque  feature 
in  Uie  scene.  At  tlie  foot  of  the  steep, 
and  rather  more  than  18  m.  from 
PfUermo,  you  cross  by  a  laige  bridge 

ISicHy.] 


a  rivulet  which  Mia  into  the  bay  of 
Termini  beneath  the  village  of  Alta- 
villa.  It  is  here  called  Fiume  de'Bttgnf, 
from  some  curious  Saracenic  batlis 
dose  to  this  bridge  on  the  L  of  tlie 
road,  and  now  called 

I  Bagrd  di  Cefalh,  but  by  the 
Saracens  "GefSilath."  They  stand  in 
the  midst  of  mean  modem  edifices 
which  have  sprung  up  around  them. 
The  mineral  waters  which  brought 
them  into  existence  have  secured  them 
from  destruction,  for  they  are  still 
resorted  to  in  fn)ring,  and  aic  in  a 
tolerable  state  of  preservation.  They 
are  thus  described  by  Signor  Musumeci, 
an  architect  of  Palermo : — 

'*£xtemallv  the  baths  are  a  large 
oblong  pile,  about  90  ft.  long.  At  the 
height  of  the  springing  of  the  roof  a 
band,  with  Saracenic  inscriptions,  was 
originally  carried  entirely  round  the 
4  sides.  Tlie  walls  themselves  ascend 
a  story  higher.  This  upper  story  is 
modem  work,  but  probably  the  build- 
ing was  as  lofty  at  first  as  it  is  at  pre- 
sent, and,  having  sufiered  from  the 
injuries  of  time,  has  in  part  been  re- 
newed. There  are  now  3  doors  of 
entrance,  but  none  are  ancient.  What 
appears  to  have  been  the  only  original 
door  is  now  walled  up.  It  consists  of 
a  plain  pointed  arci),  consbructed  of 
large  thin  bricks. 

*'  Internally  you  find  a  spacious  hall, 
covered  with  a  stone  vault  of  a  con- 
siderable span,  which  is  here  and  there 
perforated  with  circular  apertures  to 
admit  light  and  air.  These  baths, 
surrounded  by  a  broad  pavement,  oc- 
cupy the  largest  portion  of  the  floor. 
The  upper  end  is  separated  from  the 
body  of  the  hall  by  3  pointed  arches, 
supported  by  pillars  with  capitals. 
Within  this  space  is  a  larger  bath, 
which  appears  to  have  been  used  for 
plunging.  The  mineral  stream,  first 
conducted  into  the  largest  of  the  baths, 
successively  flows  into  the  3  otherH, 
and  is  then  carried  away  by  subter- 
ranean channels. 

*'  The  history  of  these  baths  is  un- 
known, but,  from  tlie  construction,  a.s 
much  as  from  the  inscriptions  iit 
Cuphic     characters,    there    is    every 
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reaaon  to  believe  tbat  the  original 
portionfl  of  the  building  were  the 
work  of  the  Saracens."  The  water  is 
warm,  of  the  temperature  of  31^  2' 
B^umur,  quite  pure,  colourless,  and 
without  taste  or  odour.  It  is  in  great 
repute  in  cases  of  rheumatism  and 
stone.  When  cold  it  is  used  for  cook- 
ing, drinking,  and  washing.  It  con- 
tains carbonate  of  lime  to  the  extent 
of  J,  muriate  of  soda  i,  sulphate  of 
lime  ^  carbonate  of  lime  rather  more 
than  ,\),  sulphate  of  soda  i>j. 

From  this  bridge  a  road  runs 
through  the  hollow  to  the  W.  of  the 
Oastle  of  Diana,  and  through  a  fertile 
valley,  to  Mezzojuso,  6  m.  distant. 

The  high-road  winds  up  the  steep 
height  towards  the  square  ruined 
castle,  now  called  CariAo  dd  Diana, 
but  by  the  Saracens,  who  originally 
built  it.  "  Kalata  Gefalath."  Tlie  re- 
mains which  now  crest  the  red  breccia 
cliff  are  for  the  most  part  of  much 
leas  remote  antiquity,  being  of  the 
16th  centuiy,  and  DUilt  by  the  Counts 
of  Gbiarastillo,  whose  arms  are  seen 
over  the  doorway.  The  castle  has 
Httlo  architectural  interest,  but  its 
highly  picturesque  character  claims 
for  it  a  place  in  tiie  sketch-book,  and 
the  view  it  commands  is  one  of  won- 
derful variety  and  beauty. 

The  road  leaves  the  castle  to  the 
rt,  and  proceeds  up  the  valley,  beneath 
the  bare,  serrated  range  of  Gbiarastillo, 
once  the  haunt  of  the  notorious  bandit, 
Fra  Diavolo,  to  the  village  of 

21  m.  FtBtt/rote. — Iwm  :  two  :  the 
6i8t,  the  *'  Locanda  di  Yilla&ate,"  the 
posdiouae,  is  kept  by  Giuseppe  Ca- 
ruso, a  civil  landlord,  but  the  beds  are 
of  doubtful  cleanliness.  The  **  Locanda 
di  S.  Lorenzo,"  higher  up  the  road,  is 
kept  by  Andrea  Polizzi,  whose  skill  in 
cooking,  when  he  has  tiie  opportunity 
of  di^aying  it,  is  only  surpassed  by 
his  attention  to  his  guests.  These 
inns  are  by  tlie  roeifside,  but  the 
town,  a  wretched  little  place  of  2397 
souls,  lies  on  the  hill-slope  above. 
Just  opi)osite  the  former  inn  a  road, 
which  is  carriageable,  forks  to  the  rt 
tlirough  a  valley  rich  in  com,  oliyes, 


and  almonds,  to  Mezzojuso,  more  than 
4  m.  distant,  hanging  on  the  wooded 
slopes  of  the  bold,  craggy,  serrated 
mountain  of  Busammaro.  The  woods 
at  its  base  are  among  the  very  few 
natural  forests  which  exist  in  Sicily, 
and  owe  their  preservation  to  their 
being  royal  property  and  preserves  for 
game.  Those  in  the  hollow  are  called 
Bosco  di  Capelleri ;  those  on  the  slope 
Bosco  Pizzonfvolo.  The  royal  palace 
of  Ficuzza  lies  7  or  8  m.  to  the  W.  of 
Yillafrate,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
preserves,  and  beneath  the  northern 
predpices  of  the  moimtain. 

Mezzcjiuo,  called  by  the  peasantry 
"Menziuso,**  and  with  more  correct- 
ness, as  the.  word  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Arabic    **  Menzil   lusuph,"  or  "  Jo- 
seph's Village,"  is  one  of  the  4  colonies 
of  Albanians  who  on  the  death    of 
Scanderbeg  in  the  15th  century  Hal 
to  Sicily  to  avoid  the  oppression  of  the 
Turks.    They  preserve  their  langna>ro 
to  a  great  extent^  and  follow  the  Greek 
ritual ;  their  priests  being  allowed  to 
marrv — a  privilege  of  which  they  do 
not  mil  to  avail  themselves,  and  of 
which  their  flocks  reap  the  advantage. 
Mezzojuso  lies  at  the  distance  of  25  m. 
from   Palermo,  contains  about  5427 
souls,  and,  notwithstanding  its  position 
on  a  hill-slope,  and  its  picturesque 
exterior,  is  one  of  the  filthiest  towns 
in  all  Sicily.    It  has  several  locande, 
but   none   fit   for  a    Hottentot      It 
has  2  '*Chiese  Matrici,"  one  for  the 
Greek,  the  other  for  the  Latin  ritual. 
The  former  has  a  neat  and  pretty 
interior.    There  is  nothing  at  MezEo- 
juso  to  tempt  the  traveller  from  the 
high-road ;  and  if  he  expects  to  find 
the  Greek  costume,  as  in  many  of  the 
Albanian  colonies  in  Southern  Italy, 
he  will  be  disappdnted,  for  the  in- 
habitants, save  on  f<lte-days,  are  not  to 
be  distinguished  in  feature  or  dress 
from  the   peasantry  of  the   rest   of 
Sicily.    It  is  12  m.  hence  by  a  bridle- 
path, under  the  southern  &ce  of  Bu- 
stoimara,  to  Corleone. 

It  is  19  m.  from  Yilhifrate  to  Cor- 
leone, by  the  path  round  the  northern 
side  of  the  mountain.  At  3  m.  it 
passes  thiough  the  wretched  hamlet 
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of  GodranOy  on  a  height  which  bounds 
the  rich  vale  of  Mezzojoso  to  the  N., 
and  it  then  descends  through  the 
dense  forest  of  oak,  ilex,  and  cork- 
trees, broken  only  by  fallen  masses  of 
rock,  for  some  miles  to  the  royal  palace 
of  Ficnzzay  near  which  it  meets  the 
coach-road  from  Palermo  to  Gorleone. 
The  whole  *  path  is  wild  and  pic- 
turesque in  the  extreme,  and  for  some 
miles  both  before  and  beyond  Ficuzza 
it  is  overhung^  by  the  bare  beetling 
precipices  of  Bus^mmara.  For  the  re^ 
of  the  road  to  Gorleone  see  Bte. 
8,  p.  2A2. 

Above  Villa£rate  the  road  mounts  a 
cultiTated  slope  to  the  summit  of  a 
ridge,  and  then  winds  down  into  a  long 
deep  treeless  valley  lying  between  the 
Alpine  heights  of  Bus^unmara  and  the 
clifiV  ridge  of  Giacia,  and  botmded 
on  the  8.  by  an  oUye-clad  ran^e  crested 
by  the  ruined  castle  of  Y ican.  At  the 
foot  of  this  is 

30  m.  Ponie  di  Vioarit  a  large  bridge 
of  4  arches  is^panning  the  fierce  and 
torbid  stream  which  is  here  named 
from  that  town,  but  is  better  known 
as  the  Fiume  di  6.  Leonardo,  and 
&IU  into  the  sea  below  the  walls  of 
Termini.  The  slope  below  Yfcari  is 
covered  wilh  olives  and  almonds  in 
rich  luxuriance.  It  is  a  steep  winding 
ascent  of  4  m.  to  the  top  of  the  pass, 
where  a  road  turns  off  to  the  1.  to  the 
town  at  a  short  distance.  In  the  wide 
valley  to  the  rt,  some  4  m.  from  the 
road,  lies  a  venerable  castle  of  such 
antiquity  that  it  is  popularly  tenned 
Castello  deU'  Eternitli. 

Vicari,  a  small  town  of  3800  inhabit- 
aats,  lies  round  the  base  of  the  mound 
on  which  :iti  castle  is  buili    This  is 
a  large  fortress,  erected  by  Manfred 
OhiarBmonte  in  the  14th  century,  with 
towers  and  battlements  now  in  pictur- 
esque decay.    In  the  Chiega  Mairice  is 
an  oil-pamting  of  Santa  Rosalia  sur- 
round^ by  angels,  ascribed  to  NovelU, 
It  was  in  the  castle  of  Vicari  that 
Giovanni  di  San  Remigio,  the  Frencli 
Justiciary,  or  Governor  of  the  island, 
took  refiige  after  his  escape  from  the 
^  of  the  Falermitans  on  the  first 


terrible  night  of  the  Vespers.  Tlio 
next  day  an  armed  force  from  Palermo, 
having  tracked  his  footsteps,  arrived 
before  the  walls,  and  summoned  the 
garrison  to  surrender,  promising  them, 
permission  to  embark  for  Provence. 
The  French,  regarding  them  as  au 
undisciplined  rabble,  answered  by  a 
vigorous  sortie.  But  the  Sicihans 
received  them  with  shouts  of  **  Deatli 
to  the  French  r*  repulsed  their  attack, 
and  drove  them  back  within  the  walls. 
The  Justiciary,  appearing  on  the  ram- 
parts to  propose  terms  of  surrender, 
was  shot  by  an  arrow,  and  his  fall 
became  the  signal  for  a  general  assault. 
The  multitude  stormed  the  fortress, 
and  put  the  entire  garrison  to  the  sword. 
From  the  top  of  the  pass  a  mnd  but 
wild  view  opens  of  the  Madoniaii 
mountains  to  the  £. ;  of  Monte  Sou 
Galdgero,  the  Mediterranean,  and  tlie 
.^lian  Islands  to  the  K.E.;  and  of 
the  double  crest  of  Monte  Cammaratti 
rising  over  inferior  hills  to  the  S.  The 
road  descends  along  the  ridge  whicli 
forms  the  right-hand  barrier  of  the  deo]) 
and  cultivated  but  uninhabited  valley 
beneath  you,  and  near  tbb  36th  mile- 
stone forks,  the  rt  branch  running  to 
Lercara,  5  m.  distant,  high  among  the 
mountains,  and  surrounded  by  sul- 
phur-mines. Between  this  place  and 
Palenno  there  is  a  constant  traffic  in 
the  mineral,  which  is  conveyed  in 
gaily-painted  carts  to  the  capital  for 
shipment.  A  road  has  very  recently 
been  opened  in  continuation  of  this, 
from  Lercara  across  the  island  to 
Girgenti. 

36  m.  Manganaro^A  solitary  post- 
house,  with  a  tolerable  locanda — clean 
beds,  much  attention,  but  no  provi- 
sions, save  bread,  eggs,  and  maccaroni. 
The  road  here  turns  northwards  for 
some  miles,  skirting  the  wild  mountain- 
slopes  which  bound  the  deep^  treeless 
valley  of  the  Fiume  Torto,  and  de- 
scends towards  tlie  little  village  of 
Eoooapaltm^xi,  overhung  by  an  enor- 
mous crag.  Tliere  are  a  few  olives 
around  the  village,  but  the  country  is 
bare  and  dreary  in  the  extreme.  The 
road  leaves  Boccapalumba  some  half- 
mile  to  the  1.,  turns  again  to  the  W., 
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iiiid  descends  through  bold  craggy 
ground  to  tho  river ;  mounting  again 
towards  tho  picturesque  town  of  Alia, 
of  some  4400  inhabitants,  wliich  crests 
a  height  above  the  road.  Just  before 
reaching  it,  a  'wild  glen,  which  opens 
on  the  1.,  hemmed  in  by  bold  cliffe, 
with  a  rocky  torrent  fretting  through 
it,  and  pines  and  cypresses  in  the  fore- 
ground, offers  a  tempting  morsel  for 
the  Bketch-book.  A  little  beyond 
Alia  stiiuds  the  solitary  post-house  of 

48  m.  La  Gulfa. — The  scenery  of 
this  interior  region  is  wearisomely 
wild  and  monotonously  dreary.  The 
want  of  cultivation,  which,  where  it 
exists,  is  only  that  of  corn,  and  the 
nteenco  of  trees  and  of  habitations, 
impart  a  melancholy  aspect,  which 
ncitlicr  tho  fine  forms  of  the  higher 
mountain-peaks,  nor  the  occasional 
view  of  the  snowy  crest  of  Etna  in  the 
eastern  horizon,  can  dispel.  The 
lieights  to  tho  N.  are  the  Madonian 
chain,  known  to  the  ancients  as  the 
Ncbrodcs,  and  are  second  in  altitude 
to  Etna  alope  among  the  mountains 
of  Sicily,  rising  to  the  height  of  nearly 
(j,200  feet.  Among  them,  at  some 
miles'  distance,  as  you  descend  from 
La  Gulfa,  you  perceive  the  town  of 
Valledolmo  under  the  brow  of  a  moun- 
tain, and  in  the  opposite  direction  the 
abrupt  peaks  of  Musupaeli  and  Sutera 
mark  the  sites  of  towns  of  the  same 
names. 

58  m.  VaUdunga. — Just  before  reach- 
ing tliis  town  you  cross  from  the  pro- 
vinco  of  Palermo  into  that  of  Gal- 
tanisctta.  It  is  a  place  of  4097 
souls,  lying  in  a  valley  smiling  with 
vines,  olives,  com,  and  prickly  pears. 
The  road  runs  at  the  bottom  of  the 
town,  and  here  also  stands  the  loeanda, 
kept  by  Bosario  Spuoto,  -which,  unlike 
most  inns  in  Sicily,  is  better  than  it 
looks,  belying  its  shabby  exterior. 

A  road  here  branches  to  the  rt  to 
ViOalbay  a  small  town  of  2700  inhabit- 
ants on  the  slope  of  a  high  cmggy 
ridge  8  m.  distant.  It  is  vulgarly 
<^ed  Mdzziea  by  the  peasantry. 
Foiu-   miles   beyond   you    cross    the 


stream  of  6cm  Giorgio,  vrliich  Aowh 
southward,  and  under  the  name  oi 
Flume  Salito  falls  into  the  Plutaui 
below  Gampofranco.  Cultivation  soon 
ceases  again,  and  you  commence*  a 
long  wearisome  ascent  of  many  miles 
among  bare  limestone  monntaina  ol 
bold  outlines,  with  grcen  downs  in 
tiie  valley,  but  no  trees  or  shrubs  to 
relieve  the  general  dreariness  and  de- 
solation. Wild  fennel,  squills,  orchids, 
and  irides  take  the  place  of  cultivation, 
and  the  brown  vultures  are  as  nu- 
merous as  the  human  inhabitants. 

70  m.  Landrd. — Tlie  rocjcs  abouf 
this  lonely  post-house  contain  marine 
substances,  madr^)ore8,  Ac.  No  ac- 
commodation to  be  had  here.  A  path 
leads  hence  northwards  to  Setntinnff, 
a  few  miles  distant,  a  town  of  3200 
souls,  whose  Arabic  name  (Rahal 
Sattan,  "  fortified  village  ")  bespeaki^ 
the  strength  of  its  position. 

A  mile  or  two  oeyoud  Landru  yon 
reach  the  top  of  the  pass,  a  ridge  of 
Monte  Mucini,  which  commands  a  most 
extensive  view  of  the  wild  mountainous 
country  to  the  E.,  witli  the  twin-heights 
of  Oalascibetta  and  Gastrogiovanni  in 
the  middle  distance,  and  the  snowy 
mass  of  Etna  filling  the  horizon.    You 
descend  by  a  winding  road  to  Santa 
Gaterina,  in  the  bosom  of  the  deep 
rich  valley  beneath ;  and  on  tho  way, 
between  the  74th  and  76th  milestones 
observe  the  singular  stratification  of 
schist  and  marble  in  contorted  strata. 
The  ridge  along  which  the  road  runs 
in  its  d^ent  extends  for  many  miles 
due  N.  and  S.  across  the  island ,  over- 
hanging the  valley  of  the  Fiume  df 
Petmlia,  a  tributary  of  the  Salso. 

79  m.  SaTUa  Caterhia.~-Inn :  "AI- 
beigo  Oortese,"  or  "Looanda  della 
Fortuna,"  as  wretched  as  might  be 
expected  in  a  place  wliich  is  a  mere 
stntgghng  assemblage  of  hovels,  and 
contains  perhaps  more  misery  than 
any  other  town  of  its  size  (6188  inlia- 
bitants)  in  Sicily  or  elsewhere  in 
Europe.  The  traveller  may  here  find 
his  bedroom  literally  a  pig^y.  A 
little  beyond  the  town  a  road  brancbea 
to  the  rt  to  the  city  of  Oaitaoiaettfr, 
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distant    13    m.,     though    only   9  by 
tlie'*scoraa.*' 

The  high  road,  after  crossing  tlie 
fiujM  di  PetraUa,  continues  for  some 
miles  through  an  undulating  country, 
winding  along  the  rocky  slopes  of 
Monte  Lagoiia  till  it  descends  into  the 
nlley  of  the  Salso,  which  it  crosses  by  a 
ford.  The  river  derives  this  name  from 
the  braddsh  character  of  its  waters, 
and  its  alias  of  Fiume  OraHcle 
from  the  great  yoluuie  its  torrent 
aasomes  after  heavy  rains.  It  is  the 
Himera  Meridionalis  of  antiquity, 
which  rises  in  the  Madonian  moun- 
tainSk  and  nearly  divides  Sicily  into 
two  parts.  It  flows  through  a  wide 
£andy  bed,  and  at  ordinary  times  is 
not  difficult  to  ford,  though  the  water 
may  rise  to  the  horses'  girths;  but 
when  swollen  by  the  rains  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  attempt  the  passage,  and 
tiie  malle-poste  m  winter  is  not  un- 
frequently  detained  for  some  davs  on 
its  banks  until  the  waters  subside. 
When  the  ford  is  difficult,  there  is  no 
lack  of  bare-limbed  peasants,  called 
"  Maranguni/*  paid  by  Government  to 
render  their  services,  and  without 
whom  it  would  often  be  impossible  to 
cross.  They  expect  a  snudl  fee  from 
the  traveller,  llie  road  winds  up  for 
some  miles  along  the  slope  of  a  bare 
mountain  to 

91  m.  Vaiaro9a  (pop.  3696;,  a  small 
dirty  town,  at  most  times  full  of  mules 
and  asses  laden  with  sulphur  from 
tliQ  mines  in  Monte  l^Iannaro,  which 
nses  to  the  N.  It  conttvins  a 
wretched  loamda^  fit  only  for  mule- 
teers. The  scenery  beyond  is  fine; 
the  lofty  table-land  crowned  by  tlie 
towers  of  Castrogiovanni,  and  bound- 
ing the  view  to  tlie  £.,  forms  a  mag- 
nificent object  in  the  landscape.  Tiie 
country  hero  is  well  cultivated  with 
olives,  com,  and  vines,  and  the  stream 
which  yon  ford  a  few  miles  beyond 
Villarosa*  the  Fixime  dd  Flco,  hints 
if  its  appellation  at  the  rich  vegeta- 
tion on  its  banks.  Beyond  the  95th 
tnilestone  a  path  turns  to  the  rt.  to 
Caltanisetta.    Castrogiovanni,  as  seen 

^iQ  this  spot,  is  moS,  imposing.  The 
i<>ck  is  here  foreshortened,  which  gives 


it  an  appearance  of  more  altitude  and 
steepness  than  when  viewed  from  a 
greater  distance.  At  the  angle  where 
the  road  meets  the  foot  of  tho  moun- 
tain, a  path  climbs  the  steep  direct  to 
tlie  town,  but  it  is  so  fearfully  pre- 
cipitous and  rugged  tliat  no  beast  but 
a  mule  or  goat  could  climb  it,  and 
even  a  mule  could  with  difficulty 
descend.  The  coach-road  to  the  town 
branches  from  the  dradone  some  dis- 
tance beyond,  and  winds  up  through 
dense  olive-groves  to  tlie  summit  Tiio 
high-road  enters  the  gorge  between 
the  two  rival  heights  of  Castrogiovanni 
and  Calascibetta :  at  the  101st  mile- 
stone it  throws  off  a  brancli  to  rt.  to 
the  former  town ;  then  crosses  tho 
wooded  hollow,  and  after  forking  to  I. 
to  the  latter,  reaches 

102  m.  Mitericordia^  a  lonely  post- 
house  well  deserving  of  its  name. 
There  is  no  view  in  all  Sicily  grander 
than  that  from  this  gorge — precipices 
on  either  hand  rising  to  a  stupendous 
height,  and  apparently  inaccessible, 
crested  with  picturesque  buildings 
and  yet  more  picturesque  ruins,  i\ 
luxuriance  of  foliage  in  the  hollow, 
and  the  majestic  mass  of  Etna  seen 
through  the  gorge,  cutting  the  blue 
heavens  with  his  icy  peak.  All  this 
is  classic  ground, — 

**  Where  eadi  old  poetic  luounloln 
Inspiration  breathefl  around  -" 

for  the  height  to  the  rt.,  now  covered 
with  the  mean  buildings  of  Castro- 
giovanni, was  the  site  of 

Enna,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities 
of  Sicily,  tlie  chosen  abode  of  Ceres, 
the  scene  of  tlie  rape  of  Proserpine, 
dear  to  fable  and  renowned  in  history, 
the  neveMailing  theme  of  the  poets, 
the  seat  of  perpetual  spring,  the  site 
on  which  Nature  haa  lavished  all 
her  charms  and  treasures.  Cicero  de- 
scribes the  site  thus  concisely  and 
faithfully  :  "  Enna  est  loco  perexcelso 
atque*  edito,  quo  in  summo  est  sequata 
agri  planities,  et  aquDS  perennes ;  tota 
vero  ab  omni  aditu  cireumcisa  atquo 
dirempta  est ;  quam  circa  lacus  lucique 
sunt  pluriml  et  laetissimi  flores  omni 
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tempore  anni,"  &c.  "The  peculiar 
situation  of  Enna  is  indeed  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  in  Sicily.  Placed 
on  the  level  summit  of  a  gigantic  bill, 
so  lofty  as  almost  to  deserve  to  be 
called  a  mountain,  and  surrounded  on 
all  sides  with  precipitous  cliffs,  almost 
wholly  inaccessible,  except  in  a  yery 
few  spots  which  are  easily  defended, 
abundantly  supplied  with  water,  which 
gushes  from  the  face  of  the  rocks  on 
all  sides,  and  having  a  fine  plain  or 
table-land  of  about  8  m.  in  circum- 
ference on  the  summit,  it  forms  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  natural  fort- 
resses in  the  world." — Bnnlmry.  It 
well  deserves  its  mediieval  title  of 
"  L'  Inespug^abile,"  or  **  The  Impreg^ 
nable.'*  The  site  lies  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  island,  within  a  day's  journey, 
as  Cicero  says,  of  the  nearest  point 
on  all  the  three  coasts,  whence  it  re- 
ceived the  singular  appellation  of 
"  Umbilicus  Siciliie." 

The  origin  of  Enna  is  tmcertain. 
Its  foundation  has  been  ascribed  by 
Stephanus  of  Byzantium  to  Bjrracuse ; 
but  it  is  not  mentioned  as  a  colony  of 
that  city  by  either  Thucydides  or 
Diodorus.  From  the  earliest  times  it 
was  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of 
Ceres,  that  great  deity  of  the  Sici- 
lians— 

"Grata  domus  Cereri,  multas  ea  possidet  urbee, 
luquibus  est  calto  fertUls  Jooul  solo." 

OriD,  F\(Ut. 

Here  Qclon  of  Syracuse,  afler  his 
triumph  at  Himora  in  480  b.o.,  founded 
a  magnificent  temple  to  that  goddess, 
which  he  never  lived  to  complete. 
Dionysius  the  Elder  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Enna  in  403  b.c,  not  by  force, 
but  by  treachery.  His  son,  at  a  later 
date,  took  it  by  surprise;  and  it 
subsequently  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Agathooles.  In  the  First  Punic  War 
it  was  taken  first  by  the  Carthaginians, 
and  then  by  tlie  Romans,  in  both  cases 
by  treachery.  In  the  Second  Punic 
War  the  inhabitants  were  all  put  to 
the  sword  by  the  Roman  gark'fson, 
from  the  dread  of  au  insurrection. 
Ennu  figured  as  tJie  head-quarters  of 
the  revolted  slaves  under  Eunus  in 
the  First  Servile  War,  and  fh)m  its 


impregnable  position  they  were  en- 
abled for  yean  to  defy  tiie  power  of 
Rome,  defeating  three  armies  before 
the  town  was  at  length  betrayed  into 
her  hands.    Enna  did  not  escape  tlie 
rapacity  of  Yerres,  who,  regardless  of 
the  sanctity  of  the  site  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Sicilians,  violated  the  shrines  and 
carried  off  evenrthing  of  value.     In 
A.D.  828  it  was  besieged  by  the  Sara- 
cens, but  though  often  attacked  was 
not  taken  by  them  till  859,  when  it 
was  captured  by  surprise,  the  Moslems 
creeping  one  by  one  through  a  sewer 
into  the  town.    Beneath  its  walls,  in 
1062,  soon  after  their  first  landing  in 
the  island,  the  Normans  obtained  a 
complete  victory  over    the  Saracens 
against   tremendous    odds;    but   the 
town  itself  was  one  of  the  last  phices 
that  fell  into  their  hands.     In  1086 
Count  Roger  led  a  force  against  it, 
when  Chamut,  the  governor,  not  daring 
to  stand  a  siege,  delivered  it  up  to  the 
Normans,  and  became  a  convert  to 
Christianity.     The  Count  peopled  it 
with    his    Lombard    followers,    who 
inhabited  that  quarter  which  is  still 
called  fh>m  them  '*  Lombordia.** 


Castbooiotahni. 

Inns :  two,  both  of  the  most  filthy 
and  miserable  description.     That  of 
Mariano  Buono,  aUas  "Marianazzo," 
is   esnecially   to   be   avoided.     The 
traveller   may  at  times   find  accom- 
modation in  the  house  of  Don  Ales- 
sandro  Pinturo,  close  to  tiie  ruined 
church  of  S.  Giovanni,  who,  though 
no   innkeeper,   will  do  bis    best   to 
make  his  guests  comfortaUe.    Fran- 
cesco  Longo   oflfers    his   services  as 
cicerone.     The  modem  name  of  the 
town  is  a  corruption  of  the  ancient; 
Castrum  Ennie  having  been  converted 
into  **Cassar  Janh,  or  Jftnna,"  by  tho 
Arabs,  which  in  the  course  of  time 
was  Italianised  into  Giovanni,  as  a 
name  more  familiar  to  the  ears  of  the 
peasantry.     The  platform  on  which 
the  town  stands  rises  to  the  height 
of  8049  ft  above  tlie  sea,  being  the 
highest  inhabited  spot  in  the  island. 
It  is  more  than  a  mue  in  length,  and 
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hi  inteiaected.  by  a  deep  ravine,  whose 
Elopes  and  diffis  are  honeycombed  with 
sepulchral  caverns,  some  of  which  are 
now  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes, 
The  population  numbers  13,747  souls, 
most  of  whom  appear  to  be  in  abject 
poverty — labourers  or  beggars.  There 
are  a  few  respectable  houses  of  nobles 
and  proprietors*  but  most  of  the  build- 
ings are  shabby  and  dilapidated,  and 
the  general  aspect  is  mean  and  me- 
lancholy. Tills  appearance  may  be 
in  part  owId^  to  the  dampness  of 
the  atmosphere  at  this  unusual  ele- 
vation, the  town  being  often  for 
(lays  together  lost  in  cloud  and  mist, 
which  tin^e  the  edifices  with  weather- 
st&ina.  Its  cHmate  is  so  cool,  that  in 
summer  many  people  resort  to  it  to 
avoid  the  heat  of  the  plains.  **  From 
the  rocte  still  gush  out,  as  in  days  of 
old,  perennial  streams  and  crystal 
foontains,  amidst  a  profusion  of  shrubs, 
ox^epers,  and  wild  flowers,  while  the 
fine  c3rpre88-^OTes  and  gardens  of  the 
convents  form  a  shade  impervious  to 
the  sun." — Hughm. 

The  churches  and  convents  of 
Osstrogiofvanni  are  unusually  niune- 
rous,  even  for  a  Sicilian  town. 

The  O^tesa  Mabice  is  not  a  cathe- 
(Iral,  bat  a  collegiate  church.    It  was 
founded  by  Eleanor,  wife  of  Frederick 
11.,  at  the  commencement  of  the  14th 
century,  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin. 
Though  originally  of  pointed  archi- 
tecture, it  has  been  so  much  altered  in 
the  course  of  ages,  that  few  traces  of 
that  style  remain.    The  only  portions 
of  the  exterior  which  retain  that  cha^ 
racter  are  the  apses  and  the  door  of 
the  8.  transept,  wiuoh  has  8  orders, 
the  hmer  showing  the  triple  chevron, 
and  all  resting  on  lender  shafts  with 
foliated  capitals.     Over  it  is  a  relief 
of  &t.  Martin  sharing  his  cloak  with 
the  beggar,  which  originally  stood  in 
the  chapel  of  the  castle.     The  door 
has  been  blocked  up  ever  since  some 
jJope,  many  years  smce,  did  it  the 
honour  of  passing  through  it.     The 
apses  are  octagonal,  with  lancet  win- 
dows. 

Internally  the  aisles  are  divided  by 


pointed    arches   resting   on    massive 
columns  of  dark  grey  stone  with  Re- 
naissance capitals,  and  bases  of  white 
marble.    The  first  pair  of  columns  on 
entering  are  pointed  out  as  the  work  of 
Domenico  Gaging  whose  name  is  in- 
scribed on  that  to  the  L,  with  the  date 
of  1560.    This   must   bo   a   son    or 
nephew   of   the    celebrated    Antonio. 
The  capitals  are  enriched  with  heads, 
masks,  figures,  and  foliage,  and  have 
animals  or  monsters  for  volutes ;  that 
to  the  rt.  showing  the  emblems  of  the 
Evangelists ;  the  plinths  are  adorned 
in  the  same  fanciful  manner.      The 
other  capitals  are  corrupt  Corinthian, 
vaiying  in  details,  and  are  probably 
the  work  of  RaffadU  Busso  of  Florence, 
whoso  name  is  inscribed  with  the  date 
of  1551  on  the  2nd  column  to  rt.    The 
water-basins  are  of  white  marble,  on 
shafts  covered  with  cinquccento  ara- 
besques, that  to  the  1.  being  in  part 
ancient,  witli  a  danoe  of  juvenile  JBac- 
chanals  in  relief,  apparently  the  shaft 
of  a  candelabrum,  said  to  have  been 
found  on  the  site  of  the  Temple  of 
Ceres.    The  roof  is  of  wood,  flat,  with 
carved  beams,  octagonal  lacunaria,  and 
harpies  for  corbels.    The  tribune  and 
side-apses  have   pointed    arches  and 
groin^  roofs,  disfigured  by  subsequent 
encrustations.    The  seats  of  the  choir 
are  of  carved  wood,  with  scenes  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  in  relief. 
In  the   tribune  hang  5  pictures   by 
Filippo  Paladino  of  Florence ;  on  the 
rt  the  Visitation  and  the  Presentation 
of  the  youthful  Virgin ;  on  tlie  1.  the 
Presentation  of  Christ  and  the  Immacu- 
lata ;  and  in  the  centre  the  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin  :  they  are  esteemed  tho 
<^f9-d'oeuvre  of  the  master.    In  the  1. 
apse  are  2  pictures  attributed  to  tlie 
Cavalier  cCArpino,    The  altarpiece  in 
the  1.  transept  is  a  Madonna  by  WiUiam 
BorromanSt  from  whose  hand  there  are 
4  other  pictures  in  this  church — the 
Baptism  of  Christ,  and  2  saints,  in  the 
rt.  aisle,  and  St.  Mariiin  and  St.  Con- 
stantine  in  the  left.    In  the  3i-d  chapel 
in  this  aisle  is  an  early  Crucifix  painted 
on  a  gilt  &;round.    In  the  Sacristy  are 
several  old  paintings  on  panel  wit^ 
gilt  grounds,    but  in    wretched  pre- 
servation. 
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Biblioteca  Puhblica.— Opposite  the 
Chiesa  Matrice  is  the  public  library, 
containing  a  cabinet  of  coins  and  other 
relics  of  ancient  Enna. 

The  church  of  S.  Francesco  cTAMtn 
has  a  square  Norman  tower,  with  a 
porch  beneath  it,  with  circular  arches, 
heavy  abaci,  and  slender  shafts  at  the 
angiea. 

The  churdies  of  S.  Giovanni  and 
*9.  Tommaso  are  also  of  Siculo-Norman 
architecture,  and  the  Carmine  has  a 
campanile  in  the  same  style. 

In  the  outer  wall  of  8.  Antonio  is  a 
column  marked  with  the  linear  mea- 
sures of  Sicily,  supposed  to  have  been 
set  lip  by  some  of  the  early  kings, 
when  Oastrogiovanni  was  a  royal  resi- 
dence. 

S.  Francesco  di  Paola. — The  church 
of  this  convent  oontiins  a  picture  attri- 
buted to  Novell!,  but  prooably  by  his 
pupil  Giacomo  lo  Verde,  representing 
the  Virgin  offering  the  infant  Christ 
to  her  parents  Joachim  and  Anna.  It  is 
covered  with  the  dust  and  filth  of  ages, 
but  bears  traces  of  delicate  painting. 

SatUa  Maria  la  Nuova,  outside  the 
town,  contains  a  large  picture  of  the 
Slaughter  of  the  Innocents  by  Zoppo 
di  C^ngi,  with  his  name  and  the  date 
of  1611 — full  of  incident,  but  curious 
rather  than  beautiful.  Like  most  pic- 
tures in  country  churches  in  Sicily,  it 
is  in  wretclied  preservation.  The  walls 
are  covered  with  frescoes  of  later  date, 
but  of  some  merit. 

Outside  the  town,  on  a  spot  called 
Monte  Salvo,  stands  tlie  convent  of 
the  Padri  Riformati^  in  whose  garden 
tradition  places  the  Temple  of  Proser- 
pine, to  which  the  statue  of  Ceres  was 
yearly  carried  from  her  temple  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  city  on  a  visit  to 
her  daughter.  A  similar  custom  pre- 
vails at  the  present  day,  "  for  the  Ma- 
donna is  removed  from  the  Chiesa 
Matrice  to  that  of  the  Riformati  every 
year,  and  makes  an  annusd  stay  of  15 
days,  during  which  time  a  great  con- 
course of  people  assembles,  and  con- 
tinual feaatings  are  held  on  this  plain." 
— Hoare. 


CatUillo  Aleontres,  or  Torre  RocraJn' 
mara. — Outside  the  town  to  the  W.  is 
a  large  octagonal  tower,  surroandeil  by 
an  outer  wall  now  much  mined.  Tlte 
tower  itself  is  in  good  preservation. 
From  the  central  chamber,  which  lias 
a  groined  ceiling,  a  corkscrew  atairauic 
leads  up  to  tlie  roof,  which  oomman<lM 
a  superb  view.  The  forms  below  are 
pointed,  but  the  windows  in  the  uppiT 
story  ore  square-headed,  with  shafu  at 
the  angles. 

Of  the  private  palaces  in  Gastro^io- 
vanni  few  are  wortliy  of  notice.  T/.t* 
Palazzo  Catiagna  is  of  pointed  airlii- 
tecture,  with  double  lights;  adomo<I 
with  tracery.  The  Palazzo  Chiaramoi*te. 
is  in  a  later  sbrle,  having  windows  of 
square  form,  witli  flamboyant  tracer}*, 
and  a  corbelling  of  ogee  archea 

The  CagOs  stands  on  the  higlicst 
part  of  the  platform,  to  the  E.  of  tiie 
town.    It  was  erected  by  Frederick  11. 
of  Aragon,  who  made  this  city  his 
headquarters  when  Sicily  was  invadeel 
by  the  Angevins  at  the  close  of  the 
13th  century.    It  is  of  quadiangulur 
plan,  with  towers  at  the  angles  and  in 
the  sides,  and  stands  on  a  platform  of 
rock  which  rises  from  20  to  40  ft  above 
the  table-land  on  which  the   <Aty  is 
built    The  rock  is  the  grey  sandstone 
of  tlio  district  ^th  a  horizontal  strati- 
fication.   The  masonry  is  the  small  and 
neat  ashlar  used  alike  by  the  Saracens 
and  Noimans.  The  arches  are  generally 
pointed  without  and  rounded  within. 
The  castle  contains  3  large  courts.    lu 
the  1st  are  a  small  chapel  with  a  square 
apse  and  pointed  arches,  and  several 
towers  which  are  used  as  prisons.    The 
2nd  court  contained  the  oflices  and 
apartments  of  the  household ;  the  inner 
was  the  residence  of  the  lord  of  tho 
castle.    In  one  of  the  towers  a  staii^ 
case,  partly  in  the  thickness  of  the  wnH, 
leads  to  the  roof.    The  view  hence,  on 
a  clear  day,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  nil 
Sicily.     Far  at  your  feet  around  tlie 
base  of  the  mountein  lie  **  the  fiur  fielilt) 
of  Enna,"  and  at  5  m.  to  the  S.  its 
lake,  renowned  in  ancient  fable  and 
song,  lies  gleaming  from  the  midst  of 
naked  hills.    On  the  other  liand  you 
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look  down  on  the  table-land  of  Galascl- 

betta,  which  at  a  distance  appears  to 

riviil  tbis»  bat  is  now  seen  to  be  mnoh 

inferior  in  height.    As  Gastrogiovanni 

ijes  pretty  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Sicily, 

almost  the  entire  island  is  visible  from 

it.    Westward  the  eye  distinguishes  tbc 

forzDS  of  Monte  Gammarata  and  Sutera, 

and  in  the  N.W.  the  conical  peak  of 

Monte  S.  Cal(%ero  above  Termini.   The 

moontains   to    tlie  N.   lie  in  2  long 

parallel  ridges,    in    the    further   and 

liigher  of  whidi  tower  that  of  Grand  or 

Petralia  in  the  N.N.W.,  and  that  of 

Arteslno  in  the  K.N.E. ;  the  former  is 

tlie  highest  peak  of  the  Kebrodes,  and 

iicoond  only  to  Etna;  the  latter  the 

most  elevated  in  the  Hertean  range. 

Eastward  the  eye  passes  a  number  of 

heights^  all  of  diflfercnt  forms,  and  each 

crowned  by  its  town — Leonforte,  Asa- 

ro,  San  Filippo,  Gentorbi,  Troina  — 

lying  in  the    tract  which  intervenes 

between  Gastrogiovanni  and  Etna,  that 

**  pillar  of  the  heavens  "  which  fills  the 

^tem  horizon.    **  The  most  striking 

(ucumstanoe  in  this  panoramic  survey 

is  the  eztreme  inequality  of  the  ground 

in  every  direction.    There  are  many 

countries    where    the  mountains  are 

much  higher   tlian  those    of  Sicily, 

£tna  excepted;  but  there  is  not  \yet- 

)iaps  any  part  of  the  globe  of  similar 

extent  so  uniformly  rugged.    From  this 

elevated  spot  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but 

hills  rising  beyond  hiUs,  like  the  waves 

of  the  ocean  in  a  storm,  without  the 

slightest  apparent  intervention  of  level 

ground." — MarquU  of  Ormonde. 

Few  cities  so  renowned  as  Enna  re- 
tain such  scanty  traces  of  their  ancient 
aplendour.      No    local   remains  meet 
the  eye  to  confirm  the  evidence  of 
^tory.     Of  all  its    temples,  which 
were  so  numerous  as  to  make  Ehina 
appear  not  so  much  a  city  as  one  vast 
shrine  of  the  gods,  of  its  theatre,  wliere 
Pinarius,  the  Roman  general,  slew  all 
the  magnates  of  the  city  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  great  massacre,  and  of  its 
other  public  buildings,  not  a  vestige 
remains.     The  very  site  of  the  oele- 
biated  Temple  of  Cerea  is  not  deter- 
i^Tied.     It  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  stood  on  a  projection  of  the  moun- 
(aiD,  just  beyond  the  castle  to  the  E., 


wheiiR,  from  its  commanding  position, 
it  must  have  been  visible  to  tiie  greater 
part  of  Sicily.  To  reach  this  spot  you 
must  pass  round  tlie  castle  at  tlie  vergo 
of  the  precipice.  Here  you  find,  sepa- 
rated by  a  shght  depression  from  the 
castle,  a  level  platform  of  rock ;  on  tliis 
the  temple  is  tliought  to  have  stood  ; 
and  tlie  smallness  of  the  site,  so  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
shnne  of  the  chief  of  Sicilian  deities, 
is  explained  by  the  fialling  of  tlio 
greater  part  of  the  cliff  in  subsequent 
ages.  And  in  truth  vast  crags  he  nt 
the  foot  of  the  tremendous  precipice 
into  which  tlie  mountain  here  breaks. 
A  flight  of  steps  cut  in  the  rock  gives 
access  to  the  platform,  but  you  look  in 
vain  for  a  vestige  of  the  temple  which 
is  supposed  to  liave  occupied  it.  It  was 
a  shnne  as  celebrated  for  its  beaut}*  as 
for  its  antiquity,  and  it  contained  a 
bronze  image  of  the  goddess,  of  mar- 
vellous beauty  and  exquisite  workman- 
ship, which  Yerres,  notwithstanding  tlie 
profound  veneration  in  which  it  was 
held  tlvrougliout  Sicily,  did  not  hesitate 
to  carry  off,  to  the  profound  grief  of  the 
citizens. 

Signori  Restive  and  Falcone  in  tlie 
town  have  collections  of  coins  and  other 
antiquities  foimd  on  this  site  and  in  its 
neighbourhood. 

From  Gastrogiovanni  it  is  18  m.  to 
Galtanisetta  by  the  direct  track  across 
the  mountains,  the  same  distance  to 
Piazza,  and  also  to  Pietraperzia ;  30  m. 
to  Galtagirone. 


Calascibetta. — A  mean,  dismal-look- 
ing town  of  5069  souls,  without  an  inn. 
The  name  is  Saracenic,  signifying  the 
Gastle  of  Xibeth,  or  Scibot ;  but  the 
town  owes  its  origin  to  Count  Roger, 
who,  when  in  the  year  1086  he  laid 
siege  to  Gastrogiovanni,  made  this 
height  his  head-quarters,  and  built  a 
forfess  on  the  spot  where  the  church 
of  San  Pietro  now  stands.  Galaacibetta 
was  a  fevourite  residence  of  Peter  II.  of 
Aragon,  who  died  here  in  1342.  The 
tower  of  the  principal  church  is  of  early 
architecture,  but  beyond  this  there  ai  o 
no  remains  to  tempt  the  antiquary  to 
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mount  the  steep  ascent  to  the  town. 
The  summit,  2570  ft  above  the  sea, 
commands  a  magnificent  view,  very 
similar  to  that  from  the  opposite 
height  of  Castrojdovanni,  but  tliat  pic- 
turesque mass  of  rock,  wood,  and  ruin 
itself  forms  the  most  prominent  feature 
in  the  scene. 

The  post-road,  on  eme»^ng  from  the 
wooded  gorge  between  CSistiogiovanni 
and  Galascibetta,  winds  down  into  a 
deep  and  wide  valley,  witli  a  varie- 
gated cultivation  of  com,  vines,  olives, 
almonds,  and  frait,  watered  by  the 
Fiume  di  S.  Benedetto,  and  bounded 
to  the  E.  by  the  heights  of  Leonforte 
and  Asaro;  the  former  town  hardly 
distinguishable  from  the  lofty  white 
clifiis  against  which  it  hang;8,  the  latter 
cresting  the  summit  of  a  height  to  the 
rt,  above  which  soars  the  mass  of  Etna 
in  icy  sublimity.  At  109  m.  you  ford 
the  UittainOt  the  ancient  Chrysas,  whose 
tutelary  god  was  worshipped  with  pe- 
cidiar  reverence  by  the  ancient  inna* 
bitants  of  this  port  of  Sicily.  The 
Dittaino  rises  in  Monte  Fudlino,  one 
of  the  HersBan  Mountains,  to  the  N., 
and,  after  forming  for  some  miles  the 
boundary  between  the  provinces  of 
Ooltanisetta  and  Catania,  flows  through 
the  plain  of  the  latter  city,  and  loses 
itself  in  the  Simeto  about  20  m.  from 
its  moutli.  From  this  stream  the  road 
ascends  amid  a  wild  mountainous 
country,  with  the  lofty  peak  of  Monte 
Artesino,  prominent  among  the  He- 
rtean  chain,  to  the  N.,  and  t^e  bare 
green  range  of  Aidone  forming  a  long 
wall  to  the  S.  Leonforte  appears  just 
before  you,  but  a  rocky  ravine  of  great 
depth,  fiill  of  foliage,  intervenes,  and 
the  road  makes  a  long  detour  round  it, 
and  climbs  beneath  steep  cliffs  of  lime- 
stone to  the  town. 

114  m.  Leonporte.  Inn:  "Lo- 
conda  del  Leone,"  kept  by  Salvatore 
Gioffito,  affords  little  comfort,  but 
abundant  civility.  The  town  has  a 
long  straight  street  of  mean  houses, 
^th  a  circular  piazza  in  the  centre. 
The  large  yellow  palace  of  Count  Buon- 
signore  stands  at  the  W.  end,  at  the 
^rge  of  the  steep,  and  a  gay  villa  of 


the  same  fiimily  at  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity of  the  town.  The  population 
numbers  11,522  souls.  The  church  of 
the  Capuchin  Ckmvejvt  has  aB  an  altar- 
piece  an  Assumption,  ajscribed  to  No- 
vdli.  On  the  heights  above  Leonforte 
are  the  remains  of  the  Saracenic  castle 
and  town  of  Tavi.  From  Leonforte  a 
path  runs  northward  across  the  moun- 
tains to  Nicosia,  12  m. 

After  ascending  throug^h  a  cultivated 
valley,  at  2  m.  beyond   Leonforte  a 
path  turns  to  the  rt.,  beneath  a  ridge  of 
rocks  strangely  resembling  the  ruins 
of  a  castle,  to  AsarOy  S  m.  off  the  post- 
road.     This  town,  a  miserable  place 
with  2900  inhabitants,  lies  on  the  slope 
below  the  ruins  of  its  fortress  which 
crown  the  height.    It  is  the  represen- 
tative of  Auormy  one  of  the  cities  of 
the  Siculi,  which  were  in  alliance  witli 
Dionysius  of  Syracuse ;  and  when  all 
the  other  Simian  cities  deserted  him 
and  went  over  to  the  Carthaginians, 
Assorus  alone  remained  friithful.    li 
has  preserved  both  its  name  and  site. 
There  is  a  quany  of  alabaster  in  the 
neighbourhood.     At  the  foot  of  tbc 
Iieight  on  the  road  to  Enna  stood  a 
temple  to  the  god  Chrysas,  containing 
his  statue,  beautifully  carved  in  marble. 
This   &ne   was   invested    with   such 
singular  sanctity  tliat  even  Verres  dared 
not  openly  plunder  it,  but  sent  his  myr- 
midons by  night,  who  burst  open  Uic 
doors,  and  would  have  carried  off  the 
ima^e,  had  not  the  peasants,  alarmed 
by  the  priests,  rushecl  at  once  to  the 
rescue,  and  saved  the  shrine.    Of  this 
temple  considerable  remains  were  ex- 
tant in  the  middle  of  the  IGth  century. 

118  m.  Nissoriay  a  wretched  village 
of  1700  inhabitants,  on  an  eminence 
in  the  midst  of  a  cultivated  hollow,  sur- 
rounded by  bare  heights,  tlie  loftiest 
of  which  is  that  of  Asaro  to  the  S.W. 
Between  this  and  8.  Filippo  hes  the 
high  table-land  of  Santa  Aeatn,  here 
bare  and  rocky,  there  yielding  com 
and  wine,  and  commaumng  a  superb 
panorama  of  mountains,  among  which 
the  towns  of  Asaro  in  the  W.,  Nicosia 
in  the  N.W.,  Troina  in  the  N.E,  and 
S.  Filippo  in  the  E.,  are  seen  cresting 
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ilicir  respectiYe  heights.  The  wide, 
•leep  valley  of  the  Solso  lies  beneath 
to  the  K.,  and  Etna  fills  the  eastern 
hoiizofo.  AronndB.Filippo  the  country 
hi  well  coltiyated,  though  the  soil,  a 
yellow  tufaoeous  sandstone,  is  arid  and 
aterile  in  appearance. 

123  m.  S.  FiLiFPo  D*  Abgibo,  called 
by  the  nativesj  iirgpim. — Innt:  two. 
"  Locanda  della  Kosa,*'  kept  by  Alfio 
Leooaidi,  is  the  hirger  and  better ;  the 
other,  •*  liocanda  della  Prowidenza," 
though  very  small  and  homely,  is  clean, 
and  IB  kept  by  Oarmine  Gara&,  whose 
rivility  and  attention  are  not  to  be 
exceeded. 

S.   Filippo,  a  town   of  7264  souls, 
is  bnilt   around  the  crest  of  a  lofty, 
Meep,^  and  conical  height,  whose  sum- 
mit  is    crowned  by  the   ruins  of  a 
Saracenic  castle.    Though  now  of  little 
importance,  it  occupies  the  site  and 
inherits  the  name  of  Agyrium,  one  of 
the   chief  dties  of  the  SicuG,  whic^ 
contained  not  less  than  20,000  citizens, 
a  theatre  of  vast  size,  and  magnificent 
public  buildings;  and  was  renowned 
for  its  wealth,  which  was  deriyed  from 
the  com  grown  in  its  territory.    It  was 
one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Sicily, 
existing  before  the  Trown  war,  aiid 
associated  with  the  earliest  myths  of 
the  island,  especaaUy  with  the  wan- 
derings of  Hcrcnles,  who  was  reoeiyed 
by  the  citizens  as  a  deity,  had  a  temple 
erected  to  his  honour,  and  instituted 
seyeral  religious  rites,  which  continued 
to  be  obseryed  to  a  late  period.    It  is 
more  renowned  as  the  biithplaoe  of  the 
historian  Diodorus,  who  has  left  us 
sundry  particulars  concerning  his  na- 
tiye  town.    In  his  day  the  foot-prints 
of  Hercules'  oxen  in  the  rock,  by  which 
the  god  proyed  his  diyinity,  were  still 
shown,  and  also  a  lake  or  pool,  half  a 
mUe  round,  belieyed  to  haye  been  dug 
by  the  god's  own  hands.    Yearly  fes- 
tiyals  with  palsestric  games  were  then 
celebrated  in  h<mour  of  Hercules  and 
his  companion  lolaus.     In  the  year 
404  B.O.,  when  Agyrium  is  first  named 
in  lustory,  it  was  goyemed  by  a  tyrant 
named  Agyris,  who  was  second  only  to 
Dionysius  of  Byiacuse  in  power,  wealth, 
and  extent  of  dominion.    In  339  b.c. 


Timoleon  relieyed  it  from  the  yoke 
of  another  tyrant,  Apolloniadcs,  and 
colonised  it  with  10,000  Greeks,  who 
were  attracted  by  the  extent  of  the 
territory  and  fertility  of  the  soil.    At 
this  period,  besides  seyeral  temples,  an 
agoni,  a  curia,  towers,  and  other  monu- 
ments, Timoleon  constructed  a  theatre, 
which  was  reputed  the  finest  in  all 
Sicily,  after  that  of  Syracuse.  Agyrium 
subsequently  fell  under  the  yoke  of 
Phintias  of  Agrigentum,  but  threw  this 
off  and  allied  itself  with  Hieion  of 
Syracuse.    Under  the  Romans  it  was 
still  '*  a  fair  and  wealthy  city,"  and  its 
peasantry  were  renowned  for  their  skill 
in  ploughing.     Not  a  yestige  of  the 
former  magnificence  of  Agyrium  ia  now 
left,  and  a  few  sepulchres  hollowed  in 
the  hill  alone  remain  to  attest  its  an- 
tiquity. In  Fazello's  time  some  remains 
of  tlie  ancient  town  were  yisible  on  the 
spot  called  Lombardia,  now  corrupted 
into  La  MalcUa ;  but  there  is  notliing 
now  saye  a  fragment  of  Soman  paye- 
ment  not  worth  seeing.    In  Christian 
times  Agyrium  became  celebrated  as 
the  abode  of  St.  Philip,  who  has  giyen 
his  name  to  the  town,  and  who,  l&e  S. 
Galogero  near  Sciacoa,  droye  out  the 
deyils  who  occupied  the  place,  and  con- 
yerted  the  inhabitants  to  Christianity. 
His  shrine  has  been  eyer  since  re- 
nowned for  the  miracles  wrought  at  it» 
and  on  the  1st  of  May  is  resorted  to  by 
pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  island. 
DeyUs  used  then  to  be  exorcised,  and 
the  gift  of  tongues  conferred,  to  which 
Fazello  testifies  on  the  eyidenoe  of  his 
own  senses ;  at  present  the  yotaries  of 
the  saint  are  satisfied  with  the  more 
yulgar  cure  of  diseases.    Argira  was 
for  ages  a  baronial  fief,  but  the  citizens 
purchased  their  freedom  in  the  16th 
century. 

The  town  is  more  neatly  built,  and 
has  more  appearance  of  competence, 
if  not  of  wealth,  on  the  part  of  the 
inhabitants,  than  any  other  lying  be- 
tween it  and  Palermo.  The  streets 
are  steep  and  rugged ;  but  the  prin- 
cipal one,  called  ancr  the  illuBtriouB 
citizen  of  ancient  days,  "  Strada  Dio- 
dorea,"  contains  some  large  and  sub- 
stantial houses.  The  women  wear 
the  Catanian  manto  of  black  silk. 
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Sanf  AfUonhio  da  Padova  and  Sta^  ]  Biignasoo  of  Palermo  in  182G — of  ni- 
Margheriki    are    two    of  the   largest  '  rious  subjects  but  mediocre  art.     The 
churches.    Both  are  modem  and  con- 
tain nothing  of  interest,  but  arc  im- 


saiut  is  buried  in  the  crypt    Over  the 
door  to  it  are  two  early  pictuiee,  on 


posingly  situated,  especially  the  latter,  gilt  grounds,  of  St  Euaebius  and  »St. 
which  is  erected  on  a  medifeval  has-  Sabba,  companions  of  St  Philip.  The 
tion.  ,  crypt  is  supported  on  circular  arches 

In  the  sacrisiy  of  the  church  of  |  with  corrupt  Ckimposite  capitals.  Be- 
Sant*  AnUniio  Abate  is  a  marble  saico-  !  neath  the  altar  is  a  marble  statue  of  the 
phagus,  shown  as  a  relic  of  the  ancient  !  saint  stretched  out  in  death,  simple, 
city,  but  it  is  of  einquecento  art  i  natural,  and  weU  executed.    His  ashes 

Santa  Maria,  just  below  the  castle,  '  repose  in  a  small  sarcophagy  of  silver, 
is  an  early  church  of  Norman  architec-  |  like  a  Roman  Doric  temple,  preservetl 
ture,  with  only  2  aisles,  separated  by  i  in  a  side-chapel. 
1  round  and  4  pointed  arches,  resting  |  The  grotto  which  the  saint  is  said 
on  massive  colunms  with  heavy,  foli-  •  to  have  inhabited  is  in  the  lower  part 
ated  capitals  of  very  rude  cliaracter.  1  of  the  town,  and  is  an  ancient  tomb  ex- 
Local  tradition,  disregarding  the^  ar-  ,  cavatcd  in  the  rock,  with  sarcophagi' 
chflBology  of  art,  ascribes  the  church  '  hollowed  in  the  walls, 
to  the  Ist  century,  and  states  it  to  have  >  •  In  the  upper  part  of  the  hill  around 
been  founded  by  St  Philip,  who  bap-  the  castle,  especiidly  on  the  S.  side, 
tised  his  first  converts  in  it.  A  painted  '  are  many  sepnilchres  hollowed  in  the 
crucifix  of  early  date,  and  a  chalice  of  '  rock,  but  the  sandstone  is  so  soft  and 
silver  and  brass  of  the  yrar  1577,  are  friable,  that  their  distinctive  feattm^ 
among  the  curiosities  of  this  church.        are  in  most  cases  obliterated. 

San  Salvatore,  below  the  castle  to 
the'  N.,  is  also  an  early  church,  though        The  Cattle,  now  an  utter  ruin,  is  of 
with   a    Renaissance    fieiQade.      It    is    Saracenic    construction,    dating    from 
square  in  plan,  with  3  aisles,  each  I  the  10th  century.    It  is  of  neat  ashlar 
terminated  by  an  apse,  and  separated  |  masonry,  with  square   and  octagonal 
by  circular-headed   arches.    The    co- 1  towers.     The    windows    are    pointed 
lumns  which  support  them  have  capi-  i  without,  and  rounded  within.     On  the 
tals  in  imitation  of  the  classical,  and    highest  part  of  tlie  enclosure  is  a  mo- 
all  varied  in  detail.    In  the  sacristy  is  '  dem  chapel  of  S.  Pietro,  in  firout  of 
a  small  picture  of  St.  Philip  on  panel, '  which,  in  a  deep  pit  is  the  entrant 
with  a  gilt   ground — of  early  date. ,  to  a  vaulted  chamber,  probably  cou- 
The  campanile  attached  to  this  church  |  structed  for  a  prison  or  a  depository  of 
is  of  Siculo-Norman  architecture,  with    treasure,  for  the  door  appears  to  liave 
some  peculiar  features ;  among  which  '  been  strongly  barred.    The  view  from 
are  the  angular  billet  mouldings  round  '  tilie  summit  of  this  hill  is  grand  beyond 
one  window,  diaper-work  about  another, '  expression — commanding  a  sea  of  roll- 
and  tlie  foliage  in  rolief  encircling  a '  ing  heights  of  varied  forms  and  dif- 
third.  I  ferent  aJtitudes,  many  of  them  crested 

with  towns  or  castles.     As  the  eye 

Real  Batia. — This  church  stands  in  scans  tlie  horizon  it  rests  in  turn  on 
the  lowest  part  of  the  town  to  the  W., '  Asaro,  Castrogiovanni,  Cdlasdbetta, 
facing  the  road  to  Palermo.  It  is !  Nicosia,  Troina,  Regalbuto,  Cantorbi, 
modem,  and  of  Italian  architecture,  |  Aidone ;  and  the  panorama  is  enclosed 
with  a  neat  fa9ado  of  yellow  stone,  on  all  sides  by  mountains,  except  where, 
The  interior  is  spacious,  and  is  divided  in  the  S.E.,  they  break  down  into  the 
into  3  aisles  by  12  beautiful  columns  >  wide  green  plain  of  Catania,  which 
of  green  and  red  mottled  marble,  with  '  stretohes  to  the  sea  in  the  eastern  ho- 
lonic  capitals.  The  seats  of  the  choir '  rizon.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  y«ir 
are  adorned  with  24  small  reliefs,  illus- '  these  ranges  are  capped  with  siiow, 
trating  the  history  of  St  Philip  and  his' and  Etna  witli  his  glittering  diadem 
miracles  at  Agyrium,  carved  by  NicdUi  |  adds  eternal  sublimity  to  the  so«nc. 
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In  the  neiglibourliood  of  the  town 
ue  found  beautiful  marhles,  SiponA- 
ceous  day,  and  fuller's  earth. 


From  8.  Fillppo  to  Nicosia  is  a  dis- 
tance of  12  m.  by  the  valley  of  the 
Sak);  to  Trotna  by  Gagliauo  is  the 
same  distaDoe ;  in  both  cases  the  track 
is  a  mere  mnle-path.  For  the  former 
road,  see  Rte.  12,  p.  286. 

GagUano,  situated  on  a  lofty  granite 
peak  on  the  rt.  side  of  a  narrow  valley 
and  about  half-way  to  Troina,  is  a  smaU 
place  of  3300  souls.    It  is  supposed  to 
be  the  ancient  Galaria^  a  town  of  the 
Sicoli,  or  of  the  Morgetes,  who  crossed 
&om  Italy  at  the  same  early  period. 
Very  little  mention  is  made  of  Galaria 
in  history.    In  345  D.C.  some  succours  it 
sent  to  fintella,  tiien  besieged  by  the 
Carthaginians,  were  cut  to  pieces  while 
on  their  way  to  that  city.    In  312  B.C. 
it  opened  its  gates  to  the  Syraeusan 
exiles  under  Dinocrates,  who  were  soon 
driven  out  by  Agathocles.    In  the  year 
1300  Giagliano  was  the  scene  of  the 
slaughter  of  300  French  knights  in  the 
service  of  Robert  Duke  of  Calabria, 
who,  from  having  sworn  to  conquer 
Blasco  Alagona,  ^e  Sicilian  chieftain, 
or  perish  in  the  attempt,  were  called  the 
"Knights  of  Death.'^     The  governor 
of  Gagliano  feigned    treacher)'  to   a 
Frendi  prisoner  under  his  change,  and 
allowed  him  to  write  to  Robert,  then  at 
Catania,  informing  him  that  the  fortress 
would  be  delivered  into  his  hands  if  he 
despatched  a  force  against  it.    The  go- 
vernor sent  his  own  nephew  to  Catania 
to  negotiate  the  matter,  and  thus  re- 
moved   aU    suspicion    of    treachery. 
Robert  would  have  headed  the  expecU- 
tion  had  he  not  been  deterred  at  the 
last  moment  by  the  entreaties  of  his 
wife.    It  was  night  when  the  band  ap- 
proached the  castle,  and  they  became 
aware  that  they  were  entrapped  when 
the  blast  of  trumpets  and  the  war-cry 
of  *' Blasco  Alagona!"  told  them  of 
the  dose   proximity   of  the   enemy. 
T^ey  were  urged  to  retreat  at  once 
to  ti^e  plain,  but  refused  to  turn  tlieir 
Wks  on  an  invieible  foe,  and  lialted 
on  the  spot.    Blasco  generously  re- 


frained from  tdking  advantage  of  the 
night,  and  in  the  morning  the  French 
did  not  wait  to  be  attacked,  but  rushed 
on  the  Sicilians,  were  overpowered 
by  superior  numbers,  and  were  all  cut 
to  pieces.  The  French  prisoner,  who 
beheld  the  combat  from  the  castle,  in 
his  agony  at  having  been  the  means  of 
luring  his  countrymen  to  destruction, 
dashed  out  his  brains  against  the  walls 
of  his  prison. 


The  road  between  S.  Filippo  and 
Regalbuto  runs  along  a  narrow  and 
undulating  ridge  of  yellow  sandstone, 
which  separates  the  valley  of  the 
Salso  from  a  number  of  green  hollows 
which  open  out  on  the  vale  of  the 
Dittaino.  Hedges  of  cactus  and  aloe 
border  the  road,  and  the  slopes  of  the 
ridge  are  cultivated  witli  corn,  vines, 
olives,  and  almonds,  but  beyond,  tlie 
landscape  is  wholly  destitute  of  foliage. 
To  the  S.  the  hills  roll  down  in  green 
treeless  waves  towards  tlie  great  plain 
of  Catania ;  to  the  N.,  beyond  the  deep 
vale  of  the  Salao,  the  mountains  rise  in 
bare  and  rugged  steeps,  nowhere  re- 
lieved by  woods,  and  their  monotony 
is  broken  only  by  tlie  abrupt  granite 
peaks  of  GagUano  at  the  entrance  of 
an  opposite  gorge,  and  the  more  dis- 
tant cones  crested  by  the  towns  of  Ni- 
cosia and  Troina.  In  front  tho  pictu- 
resque grey  heights  of  Regalbuto  and 
Centorbi,  backed  by  Etna  s  stupendous 
mass  of  lava  and  snow,  are  in  view 
during  the  whole  stage.  An  avenue 
of  acacias  leads  up  to 

132  m.  Regalbuto. — Inn :  "  Locanda 
di  8.  Francesco  di  Paola,"  very  sm<ill, 
and  not  too  clean,  but  the  people  ex- 
tremely obliging.  The  town,  which 
stands  on  the  crest  of  a  hill,  is  mean 
and  poverty-stricken,  yet  has  8860 
inhabitants,  and  swarms  with  priests 
and  idlers.  The  Chiesa  Matrice  is  a 
double  church  with  an  apse  at  each 
end,  2  cupolas,  and  2  pairs  of  tran- 
septs. Sta,  Maria  deUa  Croee  has  a 
neat  facade  of  2  orders.  On  the  height 
overhanging  the  town  stands  an  old 
tower,  and  on  the  verge  of  the  hill  on 
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the  other  hand  a  large  monastery, 
both  adding  much  pictui'esque  cha- 
racter to  the  scenery.  The  origin  and 
name  of  the  town  are  Saracenic,  the 
latter  signifying  the  ''village  of  Bn- 
tah."  Begalbuto  was  granted  by 
Count  Roger  in  1080  in  fee  to  the 
Bishop  of  Mesaina.  In  1261  it  was  en- 
tirely burnt  by  the  people  of  Centorbi, 
when  they  rebellea  against  Manfred, 
but  was  rebuilt  by  that  king  in  the 
following  year. 

Begalbuto  has  been  supposed  to 
stand  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ame- 
adum,  a  town  which  stood  in  a  position 
of  great  natural  strength  between 
OentoipsB  and  Agyrium,  and  was  de- 
stroyed about  the  year  270  b.c.  by 
Hieron  II.  in  his  wars  wiUi  the  Ma- 
mertines ;  but  there  are  no  vestiges  of 
ancient  habitation  on  the  site  to  con- 
firm this  supposition. 

From  this  town  a  path  runs  into  the 
valW  of  the  Salso,  and  forks  westward 
to  Nicosia,  and  northward  to  Troina^ 
each  about  18  m.  distant. 

The  country  beyond  Begalbuto  is 
monotonous  and  uninteresting,  if  this 
can  be  said  -of  any  district  so  near 
Etna,  which  is  constantly  before  you, 
rising  at  every  step  in  vastness  and 
sublimity.  The  bare  isolated  height  of 
Centorbi  rises  to  the  rt,  and  the  deep 
vale  of  the  Salso,  dreary  with  com, 
lies  beneath  you  to  the  1. ;  and  it  is  a 
tedious  descent  of  10  m.  to  the  ford 
where  you  cross  tlie  river.  At  7  m. 
from  Begalbuto  is 

139  m.  SisU),  marked  in  the  maps  as 
a  village,  though  it  is  only  a  solitary 
form-house.  Immediately  above  it  rises 
the  lofty  height  on  which  stands  the 
hardly  accessible  town  of  Centorbi,  and 
a  steep  and  rugged  imth  of  3  m.  loads 
up  to  it. 


Centorbi.  —  (Pop.  6500.)  Inm  — 
"Locanda  deUa  Pace  ;"  "L.  Nuova," 
kept  bv  Ciccio  Messina ;  both  wretched 
enough;  but  the  latter  is  to  bo  pre- 
ferred for  the  glorious  view  of  Etna 
it  commands.  Tliis  town  is  as  difficult 
of  access  as  could  well  be  desired  in 
the  most  troubled  times.    A  road,  5  m. 


in  length,  practicable  for  oarziageB,  bnt 
formidably  rugged,  leads  up  by  many 
windings  from  the  banks  of  the  Salixv 
where  the  high  road  to  Oatania  fords 
it,  3  m.  beyond  Sisto.  A  stUl  steeper 
but  more  direct  patli,  deserving^  i^ 
name  of  "  Scalazza,"  mounts  the  height 
from  the  same  side,  and.  js  some  2  m. 
shorter.  The  lower  sbpes  are  bare  or 
covered  only  with  com ;  the  upper  wi^ 
vines,  orchards,  and  plantatioos  of  cac- 
tus. For  loftiness  of  site  Centorbi  may- 
vie  with  Castrogiovanni  and  Monte  San 
Giuliano;  with  the  latter  of  which  it 
w&s  compared  in  ancient  times — 

"  Necnon  altos  Eryx,  nemon  e  vertloe  oelso 
Oenturipte  " — Sil.  Itaj* — 

though  in  the  singularity  of  its  posi- 
tion it  finds  no  parallel.    The  height 
on  which  it  standis,  instead  of  being-  a 
table-land,  as  it  appears  from  below, 
is   broken  up  by  oeep  hollows    and 
basins  into  a  series  of  ridges,  the  town 
crowning  the  principal  one,  which  is  in 
the  form  of  a  double  crescent^  while  5 
othera  project  from  it  in  different  direc- 
tions.    The  ridge  on  which  Centorbi 
stands  is  extremely  steep,  ofteu  preci- 
pitous, and  in  no  part  -wide  enough  to 
allow  room  for  more  then  a    single 
street.    One  spur  stretches  out  to  the 
N.E. towards  Etna;  a  2nd  to  the  N. 
overhangs  the  vale  of  the  Salso,  and 
on  tliis  is  a  high  cone  of  yellow  rock 
called    the    Galvario;   a  3rd,  to    the 
N.W.,  projects  towards  Begalbuto;  a 
4t}i,  to  the  6.,  is  terminateid  by  the 
Oampo  Santo;   and  tlio  last,  to  the 
S.E.,  is  crested  by  tlie  Palazzo  di  Oor- 
rado,  and  points  to  Augusta*  whose 
headland  is  distinctly  visible  beyond 
the  wide  plain  of  Oatania.    The  crost 
of  the  motmtain  is  composed  of  a  yellow 
sandy  tufa  alternating  with  grey  lime- 
stone in  horizontal  strata.     Beneath 
this  is  a  stratum  of  marine  concretions 
of  great  beauty  and  variety. 

Centorbi  occupies  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient CeiUuripa,  one  of  the  chief  for- 
tresses of  the  Siculi.  It  is  first  men- 
tioned in  history  in  the  year  414  b.c., 
when  the  Athenicms  marched  their 
whole  force  against  it,  and  induced 
it  to  enter  into  alliance  with  them 
against  ^rracuse.    It  may  have  been 
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a  fi^w  years  later  that  Geilias  yma  sent 
hith<^  on  an  embassy  from  Agrigentnm, 
and  that  he  made  his  well-known  re- 
tort.    On  his  entering  the  assembly  of 
the    Genturipans,  his  diminutive  6ize 
aad    mean  appearance,  so    discordant 
with  his  great  reputation,  provoked  a 
general  hurst  of  laughter.    He  replied 
to  the  insult  witii  this  sarcasm :  that 
their  mirth  was  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
since  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Agrigen- 
tines    to  send  their  finest  and  hand- 
aomest  men  as  ambassadors  to  the  most 
illastrious  cities,  but  to  those  that  were 
mean  and  of  little  note  they  deputed 
such  as  himself.    This  taunt  must  be 
trnderstood,  however,  with  reference  to 
the    Oreek  colonies,  not  to  the  cities 
of  t^e  Sicnli,  of  which  Genturipa  was 
one   of  the  most  important.    Its  pos- 
senslon  or  alliance  was  coveted  by  the 
tyrants  of  Syracuse,  &om  Dionysius  to 
Hieron  II.;  but  it  was  never  subject 
to    that  power  save  for  a  short  time 
daring  the  reign  of  Agathocles.     It 
-was  under  the  Komans  that  Genturipa 
attained  its  greatest  importance,  and 
became  one  of  the  largest  and  wealth- 
iest   cities    in   all   Si^y,  numbering 
10,000  citizens,  whose  fidelity,  honesty, 
and  bravery  were  highly  lauded  by 
Cicero.    They  excelled  in  agriculture, 
and  possessed  land  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  island.     They  were  miserably 
despoiled  of  their  wealth  by  the  prietor 
Vcrres.    Genturipa  was  the  birthplace 
of  Gelsns,  the  celebrated  pliysician  of 
antiquity.      The    town    continued   to 
exist  tiU  in  1233  it  was  rased  to  the 
ground  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  in 
punishment  for  rebellion,  and  Augusta 
was  built  &om  its  ruins. 

The  modem  town  sprung  up  three 
centuries  later  on  the  ancient  site; 
and  still  preserves  some  remains  of 
the  Boman  city.  Below  the  church 
of  S.  Nicol6  di  Ban,  and  &cing  tlie 
E.,  are  considerable  remains  of  the 
ancient  walls,  with  small  square  towers 
projecting  at  intervals.  Below  the 
town  to  the  N.,  at  the  entrance  by  the 
'*Sca]azza,"  is  a  vaulted  building  of 
Bomon  construction,  vulgarly  called 
the  Dogana,  or  Gustom-house ;  pro- 
bably l^m  its  position  just  outside  the 
walls.    As  you  enter  ihe  town  by  the 


litde  church  of  Santa  Maddalena,  you 
see  a  piece  of  mosaic  pavement  in  the 
road  itself.  In  this  neighbourhood 
also  are  remains  of  a  cistern  and  of 
sundry  other  stniotures.  In  front  of  the 
Chieta  Matrice  are  many  fh^gments  of 
coluums  of  dppoUino  and  marble.  In 
the  Sacristy  of  this  church  is  a  cinerary 
urn  of  marble  of  Boman  date.  In 
front  of  the  Gasa  di  Givilt^  or  town- 
hall,  is  a  Gorinthian  colxunn  of  white 
marble  with  a  beautiful  capital  and 
buried  base.  Another  fragment  of  a 
large  edifice  within  the  town  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  La  Panneria.  The 
convent  of  Saut*  Ago$tino,  the  only 
one  in  Gentorbi,  stancLs  on  the  remains 
of  a  medisBval  castie,  of  Saracenic  or 
Norman  constniction.  The  tourist 
will  always  meet  with  a  welcome  from 
the  monlra,  whose  hospitality  has  been 
gratefully  acknowledged  by  travellers 
for  nearly  a  century  past.  At  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  spur  of  the  hill  beyond 
it>  stands  a  ruin,  vulgarly  called  Pa' 
lazzo  di  Corrado,  and  tradition  states  it 
to  have  been  erected  by  that  prince  for 
his  residence.  It  is  a  small  oblong 
building  on  a  high  stylobate,  with 
moulded  base  and  cornice,  and  appears 
to  have  been  a  Boman  temple.  The 
Church  of  the  Crucifix  stands  on  ancient 
substniction&  Beneath  a  private  house 
are  some  subterranean  chambers  of  ma- 
sonry vaulted  with  brick,  of  Boman  date. 

Though  Gentorbi  was  not  a  Greek  site, 
excavations  in  the  tombs  around  liave 
yielded  an  abundance  of  painted  vases 
of  Greek  art,  together  with  ornaments 
in  gold  and  silver,  and  numerous  little 
statues  in  terracotta,  besides  articles 
in  bronze.  In  the  city  and  its  vicinity 
have  been  brought  to  li^ht  many  i^'ag- 
ments  of  architecture  ana  statues,  whuo 
coins,  silver  and  bronze,  with  gems  jind 
cameos,  are  found  in  greater  abiin- 
dance,  and  of  more  beauty,  it  is  said, 
tluin  on  any  other  site  in  the  island, 
Syracuse  excepted.  The  Prince  of 
Biscari  greatly  enriched  liis  museum 
at  Catania  by  his  excavations  at  Gen- 
torbi. 

About  a  mile  below  tiic  town  to  the 
K.  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  bath, 
with  5  large  chambers,  one  of  which 
still  contains  seata  for  the  bathers. 
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The  ancient  road  from  Gentorbi  to 
Catania  appears  to  have  run  tlirdugb 
Patcm6,  and  at  6  m.  below  the  former 
town,  where  it  crossed  the  Simeto, 
are  to  be  seen  the  rains  of  a  Boman 
bridge.  It  now  lies  almost  buried  in 
the  earth  on  the  1.  bank,  the  river 
having  somewhat  changed  its  bed  in 
the  course  of  ages.  It  appears  to 
have  had  7  arches,  which  were  con- 
structed of  brick  on  piers  of  lava  ma- 
sonry. 


At  3  m.  beyond  Sisto  the  load  fords 
the  Fiume  Salso,  which  here  flows 
between  bonks  of  yellow  limestone, 
but  below  the  ford  it  enters  a  deep 
bed  worn  tlirough  a  mfujs  of  grey 
lava,  on  its  way  to  join  the  Simeto 
below  Ademo.  Piers  on  both  its 
banks  mark  the  existence  of  a  bridge 
at  some  recent  period.  Nothing  hei-e 
intervenes  to  shut  out  tlie  view  of 
Etna,  which  the  eye  now  embraces  in 
all  its  immensity,  from  base  to  summit. 
It  here  appears  to  rest  on  a  high  table- 
land, which  breaks  off  into  steep  cliflfe, 
on  whose  verge  hangs  the  town  of 
Ademci.  The  road  now  crosses  a 
corn-plain,  leaving  the  hamlet  of  Car- 
caci,  which  gives  its  name  to  a  duke, 
together  wth  a  casino  of  the  Prince 
of  Biscari,  about  a  mile  to  the  L.  and 
at  the  144th  m.  reaches  the  Simeto, 
which  it  crosses  by  a  bridge  partly  of 
stone  and  partly  of  wood,  whidi  has 
the  singular  appellation  of  Ponle  di 
Mcuxaroni. 

Half  a  mile  above  this  bridge  the 
Simeto  is  crossed  by  a  lofty  aqueduct, 
which  is  also  a  bridge,  and  is  known 
by  the  name  of 

Poide  Cdrcaci,  or  Poiite  d'  Aragona, 
This  aqueduct  has  30  high  narrow 
arches,  and  one  large  one  in  the 
centre,  spanning  the  stream.  It  is 
constructed  jpartly  of  masonrj',  but 
principally  of  brick  and  rubble,  wliich 
gives  it  a  red  appeatance,  and  it  is 
evidently  of  mediceval  date.  It  is  a 
lofty  and  imposing  structim?,  stretch- 
ing completely  across  the  corn-clad 
hollow,  and  for  size  and  grandeur  may 
compete  with  similar  works  of  Roman 
times.    The   stream  flows  through  a 


bed  of   lava,  and  a  little   aboTc  the 
Ponfe    issues  from   a  gorge   between 
cliffs  of  lava,  which  at  the  distaoce  of 
1^  m.  above  the  aqueduct  is  so  iiar- 
row,  that  it  takes  the  name  of  i^alto 
dd  PuliceOo,  or  the   "Flea's   Leap." 
Half  a   mile  further   up,  the   goi>ro 
narrows  still  more,  and  at  this  spot  is 
called  SaUo  dd  Pecoraro,  from  a  tra- 
dition that  a  shepherd  onco  cleared,  it 
at  a  bound.     The  lava  is  the  strc^uii 
of  1610,  and  its  appearance  proves    it 
to  bo  of  recent   date.      It  not  only 
filled  up  the  channel  of  the  river  for 
some  distance,   but  accumulated    alsrt 
on  the  opposite    side   of   the   valley. 
Through  this  lava,  in  the  couryfc  oi 
2^  centuries,  the  Simeto  has   worke<l 
itself  a   new    bed,    in    parts     40    or 
50  ft,  deep,  and  from  50  to  several 
hundred  feet  in  width.    The  nairowe^t 
part  is  where  there  are  2  small  water- 
alls.    "  The  portion  of  la^-a  cut  tiiiough 
is  in  no  part  porous  or  scoriaceous,  hut 
consists  of  a  tompoct  homogeneous 
mass  of  liard  blue  rock,  somewliat  in- 
firior  in  weight    to  ordinary   basalt, 
and  containing  crystals  of  olivine  and 
felsi)ar.      On    entering    the    narrow 
ravine,  where  tlie  watej*  foams  down 
the  2  cataracts,  we  are  entiiely  shut 
out  from  all  view  of  the  siurounding 
country',  and  a  gjeologist,  who  is  ac- 
customed to  associate  tlie  diaractcris- 
tic  features  of  the  landscaiie  w^ith  the 
relative    age   of    certain    rocks,    can 
scarcely    dissuade    himself    from    tJie 
belief    that    he    is    contemplating    a 
scene  in  some  rockj-  gorge  of  a  pri- 
mary district    The  external  forms  of 
the  hartl  blue  lava  are  as  massive  as 
any  of  the    trap-rocks    of    Sootkind. 
The  solid  surfieiee    is    in   some  parts 
smoothed    and    almost    polished    by 
attrition,  and  covered  in  others  with  a 
white  hchen,  which  unparts  to  it  an 
air  of  extreme  antiquity,  so  as  greatly 
to  heighten  the  delusion.      But   tlie 
moment    we    rcascend   tiie    diff   tlio 
spell  is  broken-;  for  we  scarcely  reoetle 
a  few  paces  before    the   ravme  and 
river  disappear,  and  we  stand  on  tiie 
black  and  rugged  surfiioe  of  a  vast 
current  of  lava,  whidi  seems  unbroken, 
and  which  we  can  trace  up  nearly  to 
tlie  distant  summit  of   that  majestic 
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rTfiie  wfadch  Pindar  called  'the  pillar 
of  heaven/  " — LueU.  Some  2  or  3  m. 
higher  up,  an  old  Roman  bridge  of  a 
single  arch  spans  the  stream ;  though 
of  no  great  size,  it  goes  by  the  name 
of  Ponie  Grande.  It  is  constructed  of 
blocks  of  laTa  without  cement 

Tbeae  wonders  of  nature  and  art 
arc  most  accessible  fixnn  the  high  road 
at  this  point  There  is  a  fowlaeo  at 
the  Ponte  di  Maccaroni,  where  the 
traveUer's  beasts  may  bait  while  he 
"M^lr***!  the  excursion;  as  to  his  own 
camJEortB,  he  will  be  fortunate  if  he 
linds  here  drinkable  wine,  and  the 
natiotifll  dish  which  gives  its  name  to 
the  bridge  and  hostel^. 

In  crossing  the  Simetn  you  step  on  the 
base  of  Etna.  Layaliesbythe  roadside, 
and  the  riyer  flows  on  beneath  high 
rliiiB  of  lava  towards  Patemo  and  the 
;^rcat  plain  of  Oatania.  The  ascent  to 
Aderno  is  very  steep  and  tedious,  bind- 
ing up  the  oom-dad  lava-strewn  slope 
for  4  m.  before  it  reaches  the  table- 
land on  whose  brow  that  town  is  built 
Just  outside  the  walls  it  passes  a  medi- 
seval  aqueduct  of  11  arches,  and  the 
Gothic  ch.  of  La  Coruoilazione,  in 
nuns.  The*  view  finom  this  spot  look- 
ing over  the  valley  of  the  Simeto,  and 
np  tihat  of  the  Salso,  with  Troina  to 
the  rt  and  Oentorbi  to  the  1.,  each  on 
its  lofty  height  is  one  of  the  most 
splendid  among  the  countless  scenes 
of  nature's  glory  which  encircle  this 
nionaich  of  volcanoes. 

148  m.  Adeuno. — Inns:  "Locanda 
deU'  Aquila  d'  Oio,"  in  the  Piazza  del 
C^steUo,  kept  by  D.  Diego  Yelastro, 
the  sindaoo,  or  mayor  of  the  town,  is 
the  best  It  is  very  clean,  and  appears 
a  paiadise  after  the  horrors  of  me  lo- 
cande  at  Oastrogiovanni,  and  most 
other  sites  in  the  interior.  The  charges 
are  moderate.  "  L.  dell'  Etna,"  in  the 
main  street;  '*  Albergo  di  Sicilia/'  by 
Gaetano  Ghidvaro,  at  the  end  of  the 
town ;  clean  and  decent 

Ademo  is  a  dnU  town,  with  12,222 
inhabitants,  a  latge  part  of  whom  are 
ecclesiastics  of  both  sexes.  "It  is  a 
perfect  nest  of  convents  and  nunneries, 
originally  founded  by  the   Normans. 


Nothing  is  to  be  seen  around  but 
heavy  walls,  perforated  by  grated 
windows,  at  winch  the  pale  face  and 
white  h^d-dress  of  the  nuns  furtively 
peeped  out ;  nothing  to  be  heard  but 
bells  summoning  them  to  their  reli- 
giovtB  exercises." — Bartiett.  The  prin- 
cipal convent  is  that  of  Santa  XtWcr, 
on  the  public  promenade,  a  structure 
of  imposing  size,  and  of  3  orders,  but 
of  fiat  architecture,  built  of  lava  and 
white  stone,  with  an  ugly  portal 
flanked  by  lava  columns.  The  ch.  is 
elliptical,  with  a  dome  of  that  form. 
It  assumed  its  present  shape  in  1775. 
The  convent  is  the  representative  of 
one  founded  in  1157,  for  Benedictine 
nuns,  by  Adelasia,  granddaughter  of 
Count  Boger.  That  stood  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  town,  but  fiedling  into  de- 
cay, the  community  was  removed  to  this 
more  convenient  site  in  1596.  Of  the 
original  building  not  a  trace  remains. 

CoUegiaiat  a  neat  ch.,  close  to  the 
Castle,  has  16  Bomon  Doric  columns 
of  grey  granite,  which  are  said  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  celebrated  Temple 
of  Hadranus  on  this  site.  S.  Pietro 
contains  several  pictures  by  Zonpo  di 
Ganci.  None  of  tho  other  churcnes  are 
worthy  of  notice. 

CoMtU, — In  the  piazza  stands  the 
Castle,  a  fine  square  lofty  tower  of 
Norman  times,  now  converted  into  a 
prison.  It  is  constructed  of  rubble, 
and  coigned  with  neat  ashlar.  It  is 
surmounted  by  machicolated  battle- 
ments, and  surrounded,  at  some  height 
from  the  ground,  by  a  rampart,  at 
each  angle  of  which  rises  a  small  cir- 
cular turret  The  original  doors  and 
windows,  now  mostly  blocked  up,  were 
round-h€»Euled.  The  entrance  is  by  a 
modem  eate,  surmounted  by  a  raarbk^ 
bust  vulgarly  supposed  to  represent 
Count  Boger,  the  founder  of  the  castle  ; 
and  the  staircase  is  flanked  by  quaint 
lions  in  lava,  bearing  the  shields  of 
the  old  barons  of  Adem6.  Tho 
two  lower  floors  contain  dungeons ; 
the  upper  part  of  the  tower  is  now 
in  ruins.  On  the  second  floor  was 
the  principal  hall,  witii  rounded  win- 
dows opening  in  walls  of  immense 
thickness,  and  with  a  fireplace  recessed 
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in  the  same.  Out  of  this  hall  opens  a 
small  chapel,  with  vanlts  pointed  and 
groined,  but  with  a  circular  ardi  in 
the  apae.  On  the  waUs  are  remains 
of  quaint  frescoes;  one  representing 
Adeiasia  relieving  ldi6  poor  at  the  gate 
of  her  nunnery  of  Santa  Lucia.  The 
original  entrance,  now  blocked  up,  is 
pointed,  and  e^ows  the  dog-tooth 
moulding. 

Ademo  occupies  the  site  of  Adsror 
num  or  Hadranumt  a  small  town 
founded  by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse, 
400  B.C.,  and  taking  its  name  from,  a 
temple  which  existed  on  the  spot 
from  very  remote  times,  and  was  dedi- 
cated to  Adranus,  a  deity  highly 
venerated  throughout  ancient  Sicily. 
In  345  B.C.  Hicetaa  of  Syracuse  was 
defeated  by  Timoleon  beneath  the 
^nnodls  of  this  town.  Some  vestiges  of 
that  celebrated  temple  are  supposed  to 
exist  on  a  snot  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the 
castle,  and  now  called  OcuteUemi. 
Here,  in  the  garden  of  Signor  Salvatore 
Palermo,  are  some  substructions  of 
regular  and  massive  lava  masonry, 
without  cement,  which  may  either  ha?e 
been  the  basement  of  the  temple,  or  a 
portion  of  the  city-walb  ;  and  here  are 
also  scattered  traces  of  other  ancient 
edifices.  Not  £eir  hence,  outside  the 
town,  stands  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
ddla  Scala,  upon  ancient  foundations. 
At  Foggiuta,  1  m.  eastward  of  the 
town,  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  and  im- 
posing structure  of  Roman  biick-work, 
which  appears  to  have  belonged  to 
Thermss.  At  a  short  distance  are  the 
remains  of  a  smaller  edifice.  Outside 
the  town,  near  the  Capuchin  Convent, 
is  a  vaulted  sepulchre  of  massive  con- 
Btruction;  and  many  other  tombs 
have  been  excavated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ademo,  in  which  vases, 
coins,  &c.  have  been  discovered.  A 
collection  of  these  antiquities  may  be 
seen  in  the  house  of  Don  Antonino 
Alcoriia. 

The  environs  of  Adem6,  though 
devastated  at  various  periods  by  &e 
lava  of  eruptions,  especially  in  1610, 
show  luxuriant  cultivation.  The  coun- 
try beyond  the  town  to  the  E.  is 
broken  by  lava  str^uns  in  every  stage 


of  decomposition,  some  blacik  and 
naked,  others  half  veiled  by  heatb. 
broom,  or  cactus,  and  others  bearing 
rich  crops  of  com,  flax,  or  oil,  whicb 
streteh  far  up  the  slope  of  Etna,  to> 
wards  the  many  cones  which  etud. 
this  flank  of  the  mountain.  The  road 
to  Catania  runs  along  the  edge  of  the 
table-land  on  which  Ademo  is  built,  for 
3  m.  to 

151  m.  BiancaviUa,  a  town  of  10,700 
inhabitants,  which  contains  ^nothing  of 
interest,  but  produces  the  best  cotton 
in  Sioily.  The  road  thence  desoends 
the  shoulder  of  Etna  towards  Patemo* 
conspicuous  on  its  Isolated  height  at 
the  base  of  the  mountain.  No  inn. 
Around  the  town  is  some  cultivation 
of  vines  and  almonds ;  but,  after  skirt* 
ing  a  group  of  lava-cones,  the  road 
traverses  wild  tracts  of  lava  or  volcanic 
ash,  where  the  com  and  olive  have  to 
stmggle  for  existence,  and  desoends, 
passing  through  the  little  town  of 

154  UL  Santa  Maria  di  Lieodia  (pop. 
2200),  a  group  of  low,  wretohed  hovels 
situated  on  the  verge  of  the  plateau, 
and  amonff  rugged  beds  of  lava,  which 
in  parts  takes  prismatic  forms.    No  ina^ 
only  a  poethouse,  where  ihe' eorriera 
changes  horses.   The  name  of  the  town 
seems  to  indicate  a  Greek  origin ;  and 
it  is  supposed  by  the  local  antiquaries 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Mtna^  which  stood  at  the  base  of  the 
mountain,   between  Catana  and  Oen- 
turipa,  though  the  distance,  only  80 
stama,  at  which  Strabo  places  it  from 
the  former  city,  wUl  not  accord  with 
the  position  of  Lieodia.    At  less  than 
1  m.  from  Lieodia,  are  the  remains  of 
an    ancient    reservoir,    called     Capo 
d'AcqtM,   as  bdng  the  souroe  of  tho 
springs  by  which  Catana  was  of  old 
supplied  with  water.    It  is  a  spadous 
vaulted  chamber,   and  the  water  on 
leaving    it    flowed    underground    for 
some  distance,  and   then  was  carried 
B/^oaa  a  valley  in  an  aqueduct  of  many 
arches,  a  great  portion  of  which  is  still 
extant.     At  2  m.  from  Lieodia  the 
road  crosses  a  lava-torrent,  now  covered 
with  cactus,   and  desoends    through 
orange  and  almond-groves,  and  a  tract 
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of  most  Inznmnt  cultivation,  to  Pa- 
temu,  leaving  to  the  1.  Monte  ScaliUa, 
one  of  the  many  extinct  cones  on  the 
tdopes  of  Etna. 

159  m.  Patsbm6.  I«m:  two— that 
called  **  Locanda  del  Leon  d'Oio,"  in 
the  piazza,  is  the  better,  but  enjoys  no 
good  reputation  for  oomifort  or  deanli- 
nees.  Patemo  is  a  long  straggling 
place  of  14,464  inhabitants,  and  owes 
its  origin  to  Count  Boger,  who  built  a 
fintreee  here  in  1073,  during  the  time 
he  was  laying  siege  to  Oatania.  The 
town,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  this  for- 
tress, consists  of  little  more  than  one 
loQ^  street  of  unfinished  houses,  tenni- 
Bated  by  the  domed  church  of  La 
Badia,  which  stands  in  a  piazza  at  the 
fioot  of  the  castle-hill,  ajlmass  of  black 
lava  stained  with  orange-oolouted  lichen, 
and  sprinkled  with  cactus. 

T?ie  Ccwtfe.— "  The  keep  is  the  only 
port  of  the  castle  which  remains,  and  it 
stands  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice.  It 
19  a  huge  oblong  pile,  very  lofty,  and  per- 
fect to  the  top.  The  walls  are  extremely 
thick,  built  of  rubble  with  ashlar 
ooignes.  The  door,  which  seems  to 
have  been  tiie  original  entrance,  is  small, 
on  the  second  story,  and  was  probably 
apfvoached  by  a  moveable  Btaircase. 
In  the  next  story  is  a  row  of  small, 
double,  round-headed  windows,  divided 
bv  a  single  pillar.  In  the  fourth  story, 
at  a  very  considerable  height  from  the 
ground,  is  a  large,  fouiHsentred  arch, 
containing  withm  it  two  pointed  arches 
divided  by  a  column. 

**  Having  entered  the  keep  by  a 
modem  door,  we  climbed  up  a  narrow 
staircase,  and  found  that  the  lower 
row  of  small  windows  lighted  a  long 
hall  with  a  stone  pointed  vaults  with- 
out gioinings.  There  are  stone  benches 
along  the  walls,  small  recesses  between 
the  windows,  and,  at  the  upper  end,  a 
large  projecting  fireplace.  In  the 
stone  floor  is  an  aperture  through 
which  prisoners  were  probably  let 
down  into  the  dungeons  below.  In 
tills  story  are  other  vaulted  rooms, 
one  of  which  has  some  appearance  of 
having  been  used  as  a  chapel. 
"Ascending  to  the  fourth  story  we 


found  a  large  and  loftier  vaulted  hall, 
running  transversely  through  the  build- 
ing, fi»m  side  to  side,  and  lighted  at 
each  end  by  the  windows  contained 
in  the  pointed  arehes.  Out  of  this 
hall  open  several  small  vaulted  rooms, 
annexed  to  one  of  which  is  an  oratory. 
All  the  doorways  of  these  rooms  are 
pointed.  Ascending  again,  we  went 
out  upon  the  roof,  which  is  flat,  and 
has  a  parapet^  afibrding  a  space  where 
the  female  inmates  of  the  castle  might 
enjoy  the  re&eetunent  of  the  evening 
breeze. 

"This  keep,  in  its  external  shape 
and  intenml  distribution,  lesembleB  the 
keeps  of  the  North.  It  cannot  have 
been  part  of  the  original  fortress, 
which  appears  to  have  been  hastily 
built  for  the  reception  of  troops,  but 
must  have  been  subsequently  con- 
structed for  tiie  habitation  of  the 
feudal  lord.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  more  ancient  parts  of  tho 
keep  were  in  existence  before  1145,  at 
which  time  the  castle  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  William,  afterwards  King  of 
Sicily,  to  whom  Patemo  was  granted, 
with  other  fiefs,  in  tho  lifetime  of  his 
father.  When  William  succeeded  to 
the  ^rone,  the  castle  and  town  of 
Patem6  again  became  a  part  of  the 
royal  domains,  and  continued  in  the 
hands  of  the  Crown  till  1457,  when 
both  were  sold  l^  king  Alfonso  to 
William  Moncada,  Count  of  Ademo. 
The  keep  was  occupied  by  persons  of 
the  first  consequence  down  to  the  16th 
century,  and  was,  doubtless,  remodelled 
by  its  noble  proprietors  at  difierent 
periods,  which  would  sufficiently  ac- 
count for  the  varieties  of  its  style.  In 
so  complete  a  state  of  preservation,  it 
possesses  great  interest,  as  afibrding  a 
specimen  of  the  sort  of  habitation  in 
which  the  grandees  of  the  middle  ages 
were  wont  to  reside." — GaUy  Knight. 
The  castle  is  now  used  as  a  prison. 

Hard  by  the  Castle  is  the  Chiem  Ma- 
irice^  an  ugly  modern  building.  On  the 
same  hill  is  also  the  CapwSiin  Convent ; 
and  close  to  it  that  of  tlio  Franciscans, 
whose  church  is  of  pointed  architec- 
ture, now  much  modernised,  but  its 
foundation  is  attributed  to  Count  Roger 
in  the  year  1086,  after  his  conquest 
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of  Catania  and  Gastrog^ovanni.  The 
church  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
royal  chapel  by  King  Roger,  conse- 
crated in  1114,  and  attached  to  the 
convent  of  St.  Francis  in  1343.  In 
the  Sacristy  is  shown  the  mummy  of 
a  celebrated  Countess  or  Princess  of 
Patem6,  who  lived  some  centuries  since. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  hill  to  the 
S.W.,  by  the  little  chapel  of  Our  Lady 
of  Consolation,  are  some  ruins,  called 
from  the  same  countess,  the  Palazzo 
ddla  Contessa,  On  the  slope  of  the 
hill  below  the  castle,  stands  the  Bene' 
dictine  Convent,  whose  church  is  of 
Norman  foundation,  though  the  door 
alone  shows  the  architecture  of  that 
period.  It  was  founded  in  1070  by 
Adelasia,  wife  of  Count  Roger,  under 
the  title  of  "  St  Mary  of  t)ie  Valley 
of  Jehosaphat,"  the  spot  in  which  the 
Virgin  was  buried,  and  the  supposed 
site  of  her  assumption ;  and  it  was 
consecrated  in  1123. 

Patemu  is  considered  by  Cluver 
and  other  antiquaries  to  be  uie  repre- 
sentative of  Hybla  Major,  one  of  the 
several  Siculan  towns  called  Hybla, 
between  which  much  confusion  has 
arisen.  At  least  Patemo  claims  to  be 
the  Hybla  of  the  Siculi  whicli  lay 
between  Catana  and  Centuripa,  and 
whose  territory  was  ravaged  by  tlie 
Athenians  just  before  they  laid  siege 
to  Syracuse  in  415  b.o.  This  opinion 
is  confirmed  by  the  discovery,  on  the 
spot,  of  an  altar  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion, "Vkneri  Vrcrmci  Hyblensi," 
now  preserved  in  the  Biscari  museum 
at  Catania.  We  hear  littie  of  this 
town  in  history.  Of  all  the  Siculan 
cities  of  the  interior,  it  alone  refused 
to  join  Ducetius  in  a  league  against 
the  Greeks.  In  211  b.c.,  during  the 
Second  Punic  War,  it  revolted  to  the 
Carthaginians,  but  was  speedily  re- 
covered by  the  Romans. 

Within  the  town  there  are  no  remains 
of  antiquity  beyond  some'  mosaic  pave- 
ment on  the  spot  called  Lo  Spedaie,  ex- 
tending under  several  houses.  In  vari- 
ous places  in  the  neighbourhood,  how- 
ever, are  traces  of  classic  days.  Beneath 
the  castle-hill,  on  the  W.,  are  some 
fragments  of  an'aqueduct ;  and  further 


portions  are  to  be  seen  near  the  ferry 
over  the  Simeto,  as  well  as  ruins  of 
other  stractures.  Immediately  below 
Patemo  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman 
brid^  of  2  ard^es,  which  spanned  the 
Simeto,  and  connected  this  town  with 
Centuripa ;  and  on  a  hill  beyond,  called 
CaMlwao,  are  nmnerous  tombs  exca- 
vated in  l^ie  rock  ;  also  2  oistems  or 
reservoirs  sunk  in  the  level  gronnd 
on  its  summit.  About  a  mile  from 
Patem6,  on  the  Alesai  estate,  are  tbe 
remains  of  an  ancient  bath;  and  on 
the  spot  called  II  Priolo  is  a  fiagmcut 
of  massive  walling  of  large  irregular 
masonry. 

In  the  Conirada  di  Bella  Coriim, 
about  3  miles  distant,  towards  licodia, 
are  remains  of  Thermtp,  which  S4>pear 
to  liave  been  on  an  extensive  and  tdsl^- 
nifioent  scale.  In  the  same  Contmda, 
and  on  the  slope  of  Etna,  not  far  from 
Patemo,  is  a  curious  cavern,  partly 
natural,  partly  artificial,  whicJi,  ^m 
the  strange  noises  that  issue  from  it, 
has  received  the  name  of  GroUa  del 
Fracasao.  These  sounds  ore  caused  by 
a  stream  whic^,  fed  by  tlie  snows  of 
Etna,  precipitates  itself  into  the  cavern, 
and  flows  away  in  a  subterranean  pas- 
sage till  it  reappears  in  a  small  pool 
at  some  100  yards'  distance. 

Beautiful  alabaster,  of  green  and 
brown  hues,  is  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Patemo,  particularly  in 
the  Vallone  di  S.  Blasi.  In  the  lime- 
stone rocks  near  the  town,  some  30 
years  since,  was  discovered  the  tusk 
of  a  mastodon,  6  or  7  feet  in  length, 
now  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the 
Aocademia  Gioenia  at  Catania. 

From  Patemb  the  road  ascends  for 
a  mile  or  two,  crossing  an  old  bed  of 
lava,  sufficiently  pulverised  to  nourish 
an  irregular  cultivation  of  ohves,  al- 
monds, and  prickly  pears.  To  thi8 
succeeds  a  vast  plain  of  com,  lying  at 
the  base  of  Etna,  whose  slopes  rue 
streaked  with  streams  of  black  naked 
lava,  enclosing  patohes  of  luxoriaui 
vegetation.  In  the  plain,  about  4  m. 
from  Patemo,  and  just  to  the  ri  of  the 
road,  one  of  those  spectacles  so  rare 
out  of  Sicily  meets  the  eye.  The  de 
serted  town  of  Bdpasao  Vecehio,  now 
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in  utter  rain,  fonns  a  dark  patch  of 
^loam  in  tiie  midst  of  the  smiling  corn. 
Just  before  reaching  it,  and  near  an 
aqueduct  which  spans  a  liollow,  in  a 
(series  of  13  arches,  and  is  called  Ac(jua 
Corriente^  a  road  branches  to  tho  modem 
town  of  BelpasiOt  which  lies  3  m.  to 
the  L  on  the  lower  slopes  of  Etna, 
ahore  an  expanse  of  brown  lava.  Tho 
original  town  also  stood  on  the  slopes 
of  the  monntaiu,  and  from  the  abund* 
anoe  of  honey  in  its  neighbourhood 
boro  the  name  of  Mel  Passo.  The 
fertility  of  the  country  around  it  having 
been  injured  by  an  eruption,  the  name 
was  changed  to  Mai  Passo;  and  the 
town  being  utterly  destroyed  by  the 
lava  of  1669,  the  inhabitants  removed 
into  this  plain,  designating  their  new 
town  Bel  Passo,  from  its  happy  secu- 
rity from  the  fiery  torrents  of  Etna. 
After  a  time,  however,  they  became 
dissatisfied  with  their  situation,  found 
that  they  suffered  &om  malaria,  sighed 
for  the  more  fertile  uplands  of  the 
volcano,  and  preferring  the  doubtfol 
terrors  of  the  mountain  to  the  certain 
evils  of  the  plain,  re-settled  on  a  site 
not  far  from  that  of  the  original  town. 

Beyond  Belpasso  Vecchio  the  road 
ascends  through  a  country  luxuriantly 
cultivated  with  vines,  olives,  and  al- 
monds; and  after  some  distance,  a 
branch  opens  to  the  rt  to  the  town  of 
Motta,  whose  feudal  castle  crowns  an 
isolated  height,  a  mUe  from  the  high 
road. 

MoUa  Santa  Anastagiay  a  small  town 
of  2400  souls,  which  has  tpmng  up 
around  a  fortress  erected,  it  is  said,  by 
Count  Boger.  It  commands  a  magni- 
ficent prospect  over  the  wide  plain  of 
Catania,  watered  by  the  winding  Si- 
meto,  and  bounded  by  the  mountains 
of  Lentini  in  the  southern  horizon. 
The  castle  stands  on  the  verge  of  a 
steep  volcanic  clifi|  and  the  village  lies 
behmd  it  on  the  ridge  of  rock  which 
connects  the  cliff  with  the  high  eround 
to  the  N.  With  its  battlementea  tower 
cresting  the  steep,  and  a  large  ch.  by 
its  side,  the  castle  is  a  striking  feature 
in  the  scenery  of  this  distnct.  It 
has  3  stories,  the  lower  one  being  con- 
structed of  lava  masonry,  the  upper 


of  rubble,  coigned  with   lava.     The 
windows  in  the  2nd  stoiy  are  pointed ; 
in  the  upper,  square-headed.     There 
is  no  architectural  decoration,  either 
within  or  without  the  tower.     Yet  the 
ruin  is  of  great  interest  in  Sicilian 
history,  as  the  scene  of  the  imprison- 
ment of  D.  Bernardo  Cabrera,  Cbunt 
of  Modica,  the  proud  Spanish  noble 
who,  at   the   commencement   of   the 
15th  century,  long  kept  Sicily  in  a 
state  of  ferment  by  his  aspirations  to 
the  crown,  making  at  tiie  same  time 
fierce  war  against  and  fiercer  love  to 
the  beautiful  Queen  Bianca.     When 
at  length  Bernardo  fell  into  the  liands 
of  his  enemies,  they  confined  him  in 
this  fortress,  which  was  one  of  his  own 
fiefs.    Here  he  was  at  first  placed  in 
a  subterranean  dungeon,  which  had 
been  the  cistern  of  the  castle.    Soon 
after,  heavy  rain  began  to  fall,  and 
Sancho  Ruiz,  the  Grand  Admiral,  to 
whose  charge  he  was  committed,  ordered 
the  water  to  be  let  into  the  cistern,  to 
the  great  dismay  of  Bernardo,  who, 
when  he  saw  his  bed  afloat  and  the 
water  still  rising,  began  to  shout  lustily 
for  assistance.     Ho  shouted  long  in 
vain,  but  at  length,  when  the  water 
had  risen  almost  to  Ijis  neck,  some  one 
answen^d  his  cries  from  the  mouth  of 
tho  cistern,  and  hastening  to  inform 
Sancho,  the  poor  Count  was  at  length 
drawn  forth  in  a   pitiable  condition, 
to  the  great  amusement  of  his  enemies. 
He  was  then  transferred  to  another 
dungeon,  ^^loomier  and  fouler  than  tho 
last,  and  m  his  despair  he  sought  to 
bribe  the  gaoler  by  the  promise  of  1000 
pieces  of  gold  if  he  would  assist  him  to 
escape.    The  man  gave  information  to 
Sancho,  who  advised  him  to  listen  to 
the  Count's  proposals,  but  to  insist  on 
the  money  being  counted  into  his  hand 
before  he  could  let  him  go.    Bernardo 
communicated  with  his  friends,  who 
brought   the    money   secretly  to   the 
castle,   and  handed    it    over    to    tlie 
gaoler.    The  next  night  being  cloudy, 
and  &vourable    to   Uie    project,  Ber- 
nardo, in  his  breeches  alone,  without 
an  upper  garment,  was  let  down  frcHu 
one  of  the  windows  by  the  gaoler ;  but 
half-way  on  his  descent  he  encoun- 
tered a  huge  net,  spread  to  receive 
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him,  \7hich  being  drawn  up  over  his 
head  left  him  suspended  in  mid  air. 
Fierce  but  impotent  was  his  rage  at 
this  disappointment.  Ho  called  on 
his  treacherous  gaoler  to  draw  him  up 
again  to  his  prison,  or  to  let  hioLdrop 
over  tlio  precipice  beneath,  but  his 
cries  were  unheeded,  and  ho  was  kept 
for  a  whole  day  dangling,  half-naked, 
from  the  window,  a  laughing-stock  to 
his  foes,  who  subjected  him  to  the 
greatest  indignities. 

The  rock  on  which  Motta  stands 
is  a  mass  of  lava  and  volcanic  breccia, 
breaking  off  to  the  S.  in  a  perpendi- 
cular chff,  hung  with  cactus.  At  the 
base  are  some  traces  of  grey  basalt,  in 
columns  of  no  regular  forms ;  but  so 
small  a  portion  of  the  whole  mass  is 
of  this  character,  that  a  careful  observer 
alone  would  distinguish  the  basalt  from 
the  lava  above  it.  The  site  is  supposed 
to  have  been  inhabited  in  ancient  days, 
from  the  Greek  inscriptions  and  other 
remains  that  have  been  discovered  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

From  Motta  a  country  path  of  2)  m., 
through  a  narrow  cultivated  valley, 
leads  to  Misterbianoo.  But  the  ap- 
proach to  that  town  by  the  high  road 
is  much  more  striking.  The  ground 
is  picturesquely  broken;  vines  and 
olive-trees  clothe  the  undulations.  Sud- 
denly, finom  a  ridge  called  Monie  Ttr- 
rifu  the  wide  b«ire  plain,  with  the 
Simeto  snaking  through  it,  comes  into 
view,  lying  at  the  base  of  the  long 
rugged  slope  of  Etna;  the  domes  5 
Oatania  are  seen  in  front,  rising  above 
dark  groves  of  olives ;  Lentmi  and 
Oarlentini  are  distinguishable  among 
the  distant  heights  which  bound  the 
plain  to  the  S. ;  Motta,  with  castle  ajid 
church  cresting  its  bold  steep,  forms 
a  romantic  termination  of  the  scene 
to  the  rt.,  and  Misterbianoo,  with 
its  long-drawn  street^  opens  through 
the  olive-trees  as  you  descend  the 
slope. 

About  300  yds.  to  the  1.  of  the  road 
before  reaching  this  town,  at  a  spot 
called  Erhe  Bianche,  between  2  heignts 
of  lava,  ore  the  remains  of  a  quadri- 
lateral edifice  of  Roman  construction ; 
and   on   the   more  northerly  of  the 


mounds  are  vestiges  of  another  ancient 
building  of  huge  blocks  of  lava,  mdel  j 
squared. 

Rome  100  yds.  before  reaching  Mis- 
terbianoo, on  the  1.  of  the  road,  arc) 
the  remains  of  ancient  Thermse,  with 
many  chambers,  of  which  the  calir 
darium,  with  its  pavement  raised  on 
low  pillars  of  bricks,  and  2  circular 
9udat4ma  surrounded  by  seats,  are  in 
tolerable  preservation.  These  miny^ 
are  vulgarly  known  by  the  name  of 
"  Damusi,**  or  dung^ns. 

On  the  height  on  tlie  opposite  si<Ic 
of  tiie  road,  and  just  above  the  fir<st 
houses  in  the  tovm,  is  an  ancient  con- 
duit, constructed  of  opus  incertum,  with 
a  circular  vault.  The  croBS  on  tbe 
high  ground  just  above  it  oommandri 
a  panorama  of  wonderful  extent  and 
beauty. 

167  m.  Migterhianeo.     The  name  nf 
this  town,  which  sonnda  strangely  in 
English  ears,  is  a  corruption  of  Monas- 
terio  Bianco,  a  convent  which  gave  iia 
name  to  the  original  town,  and  va^ 
destroyed  with  it  by  the  eruption  of 
1669.    The  hill  on  whicJi  the  present 
town  stands  is  a  lava-stream  of  much 
earlier  date,  bearing  a  luxuriant  culti- 
vation of  vines,  figs,  olives,  and  cacti. 
Though  a  small  town  of  mean  houses 
and  of  only  4700  souls,  it  gives  its 
name  to  a  duke  of  the  Trigona  family. 
There  is  nothing  of  interest  in  the 
churches.     The  view  of  Etna,  how- 
ever, from  this  spot,  is  magnifiocut 
High  on  its  slope,  and  rising  above  a 
vast  sea  of  olive-  groves,  whidi  darken 
its  base,  are  the  twin  craters  of  Monti 
Rossi,  so   called  ftom  the  deep  red 
scorifld  about  their  lips,  from  whirli 
issued  the  lava  that  overwhehued  Ca- 
tania in  1669,  and  whose  black  ragged 
beds  you  traverse  all  the  way  from 
Mieterbianco  to  that  city.  Other  cratew 
of  loss  prominence,  but  telling  similar 
tales  of  desolation,  stud  the  mountain 
side,  scattered  over  the  Woody  Region, 
and  above  them  soars  the  ciest  shroudeii 
in  snow,  ashes,  smoke,  or  clouds,    de- 
scending into  a  plain  of  com  and  vines, 
you  have  on  the  1.  the  hill  of  Santa 
Sofia,  an  extinct  crater  of  whose  forma- 
tioQ  there  is  no  record.    On  the  otlier 
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>>#Ticl  are  yine-coyered  hills  studded 
with  villas  aad  farms;  one  of  them  is 
Monte  CardtUot  on  whose  summit  are 
the  remains  of  a  triangular  structare 
of  large  squared  masonry,  whose  pur- 
pose it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  On 
the  skype,  some  80  yds.  helow  the 
Bumzniti,  are  other  ruins,  and  2  reser- 
Toira  of  massive  ccmstruction.  To  the 
£.  of  this  height  is  a  smaller  eminence, 
called  MotUe  Po^  on  which  vestiges  of 
a  square  edifice  of  large  masonry  are 
extant. 

The  road  here  crosses  the  extremity 
of  the  broad  lava  stream  which  de- 
scended from  tiie  Mcmti  Bossi  in  1669, 
and  stopped  in  the  hollow  to  the  rt, 
which  is  bounded  by  low  hills  of  day 
coveted  with  vines,  com,  and  olives. 
The  lava  itself,  though  nearly  2  cen- 
taries  have  elapsed  since  it  issued  from 
the  mountain,  is  not  yet  sufficiently 
pulverised  to  prove  productive  to  more 
than  broom,  spurge,  cactus,  and  orange- 
colonred  lichen,  though  in  tiie  hollows 
a  few  fruit-trees  are  struggling  for  ex- 
istence. A  long  descent,  ending  in  an 
avenue  of  acacias,  leads  you  to  Oatania, 
which  you  enter  by  the  imposing  gate- 
way, now  called  **  Porta  Fortino.*' 

171  m.  Catakia.     (See   Bte.   26, 
p.  387.) 


ItOUTE  8. 


PALERMO  TO  SCIACCA,  BIT  CORLEONB. 

Miles. 

FaJermo  to  Parco 1 

Paroo  to  Plana  de'  Gred       9 

Plana  to  Ficnzza 11 

Ficuzza  to  Ck>rleone      12 

Gorleone  to  Usaoquino        12 

Biaacaulno  to  Chiusa 2 

Cbiusa  to  CalUbellotta        12 

CaltabellotU  to  Sciacca        12 


Or, 


11 


Corleone  to  Conteesa 10 

Contessa  to  Sambuca 8 

Sambttca  to  Sciacca        14 

71 

The  oorriera  runs  from  Palermo  to 
Corleone  every  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
and  Saturday  in  9  hours ;  fare,  1  ducat 
80  bajocchi,  or  1^  dollar ;  and  returns 
every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday 
at  daybrec^,  reaching  the  capital  at 
20  o'dock.  This  vehicle  in  fine  weatlier 
continues  beyond  Corleone  to  Bisac- 
quino  and  Chiusa,  which  it  reaches  in  1 1 
hrs.,  beyond  which  town  theroad  is  not 
carriageable.  There  is  also  a  diligence 
which  takes  the  road  of  Misilmeri  and 
Marineo,  and  falls  into  the  above  line 
between  Plana  and  Ficuzza,  The  road 
from  Palermo,  as  fer  as  the  royal  re- 
sidence of  Ficuzza,  was  opened  by 
Ferdinand  I.  during  his  forced  exile 
in  Sicily ;  it  was  continued  toXUorleone 
by  l^s  son  Francis  I.  in  1828,  and  the 
remainder,  as  far  as  Chiusa,  has  been 
rendered  practicable  for  vehicles,  only 
within  the  last  few  years. 

The  road  leaves  Palermo  by  the 
Porta  Nuova,  crosses  the  Plana  di 
Sta.  Teresa,  traverses  the  rich  plain 
for  3  m.,  when  it  crosses  the  Oreto 
by  a  bridge  of  4  arches,  restored 
by  Charles  II.  of  Spain  in  1673.  It 
then  ascends,  and  hedged  with  aloes 
and  prickly  pears,  and  bordered  by 
neat  villas  embosomed  in  luxuriant 
orchards,  it   skirts  the  base   of  the 
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rugged  steop  mountains  which  hem 
in  the  vale  of  Palermo  to  the  E.  Just 
before  reaching  Paroo  it  crosses  the 
mouth  of  the  ueep  wild  gorge  of  Be- 
buto,  which  separates  Monte  Falcone 
from  Monte  Alto,  and  whoso  hollow 
is  filled  with  fruit-trees. 

7  m.  Pareo  (pop.  3000)  received  its 
name  from  the  royal  preserves  which 
existed  here  in  the  time  of  William  II., 
and  in  which  that  monarch  was  wont 
to  indulge  his  passion  for  the  chase. 
Frederick  II.  in  1307  built  a  monastery 
for  Cistercian  monks  on  this  spot,  and 
a  population  sprung  up  around  it  as 
usual.  There  is  nothing  of  interest 
in  the  town — no  decent  locanda,  or 
house  of  refreshment,  above  a  mere 
wine-shop.  The  men,  on  festas,  dress 
in  blue  velveteen,  with  hessian  boots ; 
the  women  in  gay-coloured  gowns, 
with  bright  red  or  yellow  shawls. 
Pareo,  like  Monreale  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  valley,  stands  on  an  emi- 
nence, and  commands  a  splendid  view 
of  Palenno,  its  plain,  Monte  Pellegrino, 
und  the  blue  Mediterranean,  and  a  drive 
to  it  forms  one  of  the  most  delightful 
excursions  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  capital.  Its  vale  is  surprisingly 
rich,  rivalling  that  of  Monroe,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  range  of 
low  rocky  heights  partly  cultivated 
with  olives.  Above  Pareo,  on  a  bare» 
yellow,  and  very  steep  height,  stands 
the  chapel  of  Santa  Maria  Addolorata 
a  shrine  of  great  sanctity,  a  pilgrimage 
to  whicli  is  a  real  penance. 

Beyond  Pareo  the  rood,  by  a  series 
of  short  zigzags,  ascends  the  mountain 
which  overhangs  the  town,  and  whi<ih 
is  clothed  with  com,  olives,  and  fruit- 
trees.  At  every  step  it  commands  a 
more  extensive  view  of  Palermo  and 
the  Conca  d'Oro,  of  Monreale  and  the 
vale  of  the  Oreto,  until  at  2  m.  above 
Pareo  it  enters  the  gorge  of  Rehutd 
and  runs  along  its  southern  side  for 
2  m.  further,  at  a  great  height  above 
the  hollow,  the  sides  of  which  are  of 
fearful  steepness,  and  rugged  witii 
crags.  But  thoroughly  to  appreciate 
tlie  scenery  of  this  mounttun-pass, 
the  traveller  should  enter  it  from 
Plana  do'  Greci,  when,  after  winding 


along  heights  and  among  mountains 
of  most  forbidding  sterility  and  de- 
solation, he  suddenly  turns  the  point 
at  the  11th  milestone,  and  the  ^orioiLs 
vale  of  Monreale  bursts  upon  his  view, 
seen  between  the  steep  slopes  at  the 
mouth  of  the  gorge.  It  is  a  scene  such 
as  few  countries  in  the  world  can  offer, 
and  one  that  can  never  pass  from  the 
memory. 

It  was  by  this  road  that  Garibaldi, 
on  approaching  Palermo  after  his  vic- 
tory of  Galatafimi,  made  a  feigned  retreat 
upon  Corleone,  pursued  by  the  Xe^K>- 
litans,  who  were  exulting  in  what  ti^y 
supposed  his  utter  disoomfitore,  when« 
leaving  this  road  at  Plana  de*  Groci,  he 
struck  across  the  mountains  to  HisO- 
meri,'on  the  high-road  to  OsUania ;  and 
two  days  after,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  royal  troops,  suddenly  appeared  at 
the  gates  of  Palermo,  which  he  carried 
by  a  caup-de^main  on  27th  May,  18G0. 

Between  this  and  Plana  de'  Greci 
the  traveller  winds  round  the  verge  of 
several  rocky  bosinB  of  great  depth, 
and  after  passing  a  range  of  pic- 
turesque chffs  he  comes  suddenly 
upon  the  town  lying  on  the  slope  be- 
neath him. 

16  m.  PiANA  de'  Greci  (pop.  760O\ 
is  remarkable  as  the  principal  of  the 
colonies  of  Albanians  who  settled  iu 
Sicilv  iu  the  15th  centuir,  whither, 
on  the  death  of  Gioigio  Castrista,  or 
Scanderbeg,  and  the  conquest  of  Al- 
bania in  1466,  they  took  refuge  from 
Turkish  tyranny.  No  less  tiian  23 
such  colonies  were  established  in  Ca- 
labria, but  4  bands  only  crossed  into 
Sicily,  where  King  John  IL,  father  of 
Ferdinand  the  Cathohc,  granted  them 
land,  and  guaranteed  to  them  the  free 
exercise  of  th eir  religion.  They  settled 
at  Plana  in  the  year  1488.  They  still 
follow  the  Greek  ritual,  and  adhere 
to  the  customs  and  observances  of  the 
likistern  Church,  though  acknowledging 
the  supremacy  of  the  Pope.  The  men 
have  dropped  the  picturesque  costume 
of  their  race,  save  that  a  few  still  wear 
the  red  fez  with  purple  tassel,  but  the 
majority  wear  the  black  Phrygian  cap 
worn  by  the  Sicilian  peasant^  of  tlie 
district    The  women,  however,  pre- 
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swerve  the  national  dress  in  a  coloured 
gown,  generally  dark  blue,  short 
eacn^b  to  display  the  ankles,  a  brij^ht 
apion,  and  a  saucy  little  low-bodied 
jacket  of  scarlet,  blue,  or  brown,  laced 
together  in  front  by  a  coloured  cord, 
the  bosom,  which  it  would  fail  to 
conceal,  being  covered  with  a  white 
bandkeTchief.  Bright  scarlet  or  cherry- 
colomed  ribbon  in  a  large  bow  on 
each  side  of  the  crown  gives  a  cha- 
racteristic finish  to  this  piquant  cos- 
tome,  which  accords  well  witii  the 
arch  looks  and  coquettish  manners  of 
many  of  the  wearers.  This  colony 
has  preserved  its  language,  and  all 
speaK  Albanian,  not  Komaic,  as  has 
been  enoneotuly  supposed ;  many  not 
even  undeistancUng  Sicilian.  The  in- 
habitants are  mostly  husbandmen  or 
shepherds,  and  the  town  is  a  collection 
of  mean  houses  generally  of  a  single 
story,  with  here  and  there  a  more 
decent  habitation.  The  better  classes 
of  both  sexes  are  not  to  bo  dis- 
tingoished  by  their  dress  from  Si- 
cilians. 

The  Chiefa  Mairice,  which  is  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Demetrius,  contains  some 
frescoes  by  NoveUt  on  the  walls  of  the 
principal  chapel.    In  the  lowest  row 
are  the  beads  of  St.  Basil,  St.  Gregory 
the  theologian,  St.  Athanasius,  and 
St.  John  Ohrysostom,  now  much  in- 
jured by  damp,  but  displaying  a  gran- 
deur and  intellectual  majesty  befitting 
tliose  fethers  of  tlie  Eastern  Church. 
In  the  centre  is  the  Hesurrection  of 
Christ.    **His  countenance  beautiful 
and    serious,  yet    at   the  same  time 
sparkling  with  joy  at  having  triumphed 
over  the  evils  of  mortality,  and  over 
death  itself,  displays  all  the  character 
of  a  God,  and  impresses  tlie  beholder 
with    profound    veneration."  —  GaQo, 
The  oontmst  between  him  and  the 
rode  guardians  of  the  sepulchre,  who 
lie    around  in    various    attitudes  of 
astonishment  and  alarm,  is  well  ex- 
pressed.   In  the  second  row  are  repre- 
sented the  12  Apostles,  inferior  per- 
haps in  majesty  to  the  saints  beneath 
them,  but  lifelike,  and  savouring  of 
Caravaggio.    In    the  upper  tier   the 
Almighty  is  seen  in  the  midst  of  liis 


angels;  on  one  side  stands  Gabriel, 
the  messenger  of  meiTv,  and  on  tlie 
other  Michael,  the  minister  of  wrath, 
witli  sword  and  shield.  In  tlie  span- 
drils  of  the  arch  are  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

In  the  ch.  of  the  Capuehin  Convent 
is  sliown  an  Annunciation  by  NoreUi, 
but  so  ruined  by  clumsy  restorations 
as  to  retain  few  traces  of  the  masters 
hand. 

A  couple  of  miles  to  the  E.  of  Piaiia 
de'  Greci,  on  a  bare  mountain  slope, 
lies  the  village  of  SatUa  Criidhia,  with 
nearly  1000  souls.  TJiough  often  cited 
as  one  of  the  Albanian  colonies,  it  is 
not  strictly  so,  containing  only  a  few 
families  of  that  race  who  have  re- 
moved from  Piana  de'  Greci. 

The  valley  in  which  these  towns  lie 
is  a  sort  of  basin,  shut  in  by  bare  and 
lofty  heights,  the  most  prominent  ef 
which  are  La  Pizznta  and  La  Ck>meta. 
The  road  mounts  bv  a  long  winding 
ascent  to  the  shoulder  of  the  lattor, 
which  is  particularly  precipitous,  and 
at  the  top  of  the  ridge,  5  m.  irom  Plana, 
a  now  view  bursts  on  you,  in  wluch 
the  long  serrated  mouotain  of  Busdm- 
mani,  with  the  royal  preserves  at  its 
feet,  and  the  royal  farm  of  Ficuzza 
beneath  its  cli£&,  at  the  distance  of 
7  in.,  is  the  principal  feature.  This  is 
to  the  S. ;  but  to  the  W.  opens  a  wide 
green  vale  intersected  by  a  stream  in 
a  rocky  bed.  Nothing  can  be  more 
dreary  or  more  SiciUan  than  this  vale ; 
ridge  after  ridge,  swell  after  swell,  as 
fixr  as  the  eve  can  reach,  and  not  one 
tree.  The  only  foliage  in  sight  is  the  dis- 
tant woods  Beneath  Busdmmam.  The 
road  descends,  winding  along  the  slope 
of  bare  valleys,  and  after  a  few  miles 
a  view  opens  of  Marineo  on  an  abrupt 
height  in  the  E.,  backed  by  the  long 
serrated  range  of  Chiarastillo,  wluch 
you  pass  on  the  high  road  across 
the  island  from  Palermo  to  Catania. 
While  the  heights  to  the  rt.  still  pre- 
sen'c  a  swelling  downliko  character, 
those  on  the  otlier  hand  ait}  broken 
into  glens  dark  with  wood  of  varied 
hues,  and  their  crests  rise  abruptly 
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into  pitscipices.  A  little  beyond  the 
27th  milestone  the  road  from  Palenno 
by  Marineo  &ll8  into  that  from  Piana 
de'  Gred;  and  a  mile  friTther»  at  a 
cross-road,  standi  a  marble  obelisk 
fiekcing  the  points  of  the  compass.  The 
road  to  the  W.  beneath  the  beetling 
dags  of  BuBammora  is  that  of  Oor- 
leone;  the  bridle-path  to  the  E., 
through  the  deep  glen  of  cork-trees, 
leads  to  Godrano  and  Yillafrate,  and 
the  road  beforo  yon  mns  but  a  mile 
further  to  the  royal  farm  of  Ficu2za,  a 
large  yellow  pile  of  3  stories  sui^ 
rounded  by  numerous  outbuildings, 
having  an  air  of  neatness  and  com- 
fort about  it  not  common  in  8icily. 

This  was  a  favourite  retreat  of  Fer- 
dinand I.  during  liis  forced  roaidencc 
in  the  island.  Its  situation  dose  be- 
neath the  craggy  precipices  of  Busdm- 
mara,  and  impending  over  dense  groves 
of  cork,  ilex,  and  birch-trees,  which  are 
full  of  game,  gives  it  attractions  for  the 
lover  of  the  picturesque,  as  weU  as  for 
the  sportsman. 

The  rood  now  skirts  the  base  of  Bu- 
sammara  for  4  m.,  traversing  a  narrow 
green  valley,  which  lies  beneath  the 
K>ng-drawn  precipices  of  the  moun- 
tain. At  32  m.  the  road  enters  a  gap 
between  bold  cli£&  and  other  heights 
of  similar  groy  limestone  which  ex- 
tend furtlier  to  the  W. ;  then,  crossing 
this  saddle  in  the  range,  it  skirts  the 
southern  base  of  Buaammora  for  some 
distance,  crosses  a  wide,  green,  tree- 
less valley,  watered  by  a  rockv  stream, 
a  tributary  of  the  Belici,  ana  ascends 
to  a  high  ridge,  its  southern  barrier. 
Bus^lmmara  viewed  frx)m  this  side  pre- 
sents a  very  similar  appearance  to 
what  it  offers  on  the  opposite — a  long 
range  of  stony  heights  of  irregular  out- 
line, utterly  bare,  and  breaking  below 
into  deep  cliffn,  grey  or  red.  On  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  formerly  stood 
a  Saracenic  fortress,  named  CalaJUi' 
Busamar,  vestiges  of  which  are  still 
to  be  traced.  From  the  ridge  afore- 
said another  vale,  less  dreair  tlian  tiie 
last,  and  in  parts  darkened  by  foliage, 
opens  to  the  view,  and  the  town  of 
Contessa,  another  of  the  Albanian 
colonies,  is  seen  hanging  on  the  olivo- 
elad  slope  opposite.    Corleone  lic»  up 


the  valley  on  the  hither  slope  to  the 
1.,  but  does  not  come  into  sight  until 
you  are  within  a  mile  of  it,  when  it  is 
seen  buried  in  a  recess  at  the  foot  of 
a  range  of  dark  clif&»  on  which  stand 
the  ruins  of  its  castle. 

89  m.  Corleone.  Irmg — seveialf  all 
wretched,  but  the  "Locaada  Grande**  in 
the  Piazza,  kept  by  Antonino  di  SbIto, 
is  the  best,  in  spite  of  its  uninviting 
entrance.  Corleone,  though  the  chief 
town  of  the  district  of  that  name,  is  a 
mean  dirty  town  of  18,123  souls,  with  n. 
few  houses  of  tlie  old  nobility,  which 
appear  to  share  in  their  decayed  for- 
tunes. The  town  lies  in  a  nook  among 
the  mountains,  entiroly  sheltered  from 
tlie  scirocco,  wliich  is  very  prevalent 
here,  and  in  spring  blows  with  great 
violence. 

The  Chiesa  Matrice  isaspadonaand 
domed  church,  without  arohitectonil 
beauty.  The  holy  water  basins  are  of 
quattrocento  art,  that  in  the  1.  aisle 
bearing  a  small  relief  of  the  l^ptism 
of  Christ.  Tliere  are  no  pictures 
worthy  of  notice.  The  woodwork  in 
the  ohoir  is  quaintly  carved. 

In  the  Capuchin  Convent,  which  stands 
at  the  entrance  of  the  town  in  a  grove 
of  pines  and  cypresses,  is  a  large  altar- 
piece  in  oil  at&ibuted  to  Novelli,  but  it 
is  more  probably  by  Giacomo  lo  Verde, 
his  pupil.  It  represents  Si  Francis 
surrounded  by  the  heads  of  his  coder 
receiving  from  Jesus  Christ  his  role, 
in  the  shape  of  a  scroll.  The  picture 
is  so  low-toned,  and  the  cfa.  so  gloomy, 
as  to  render  it  difficult  to  pronounce 
on  its  merits.  Ko  other  dkurchcs 
possess  any  interest  for  the  traveller. 

Though  Corleone  can  boast  an  ex- 
istence before  the  days  of  the  Saracens, 
who  took  it  in  840,  and  called  it"  Kor- 
Uoni, "  it  contains  few  traces  of  antiquity. 
Just  below  the  Ciiiesa  Matrice,  and 
opening  on  the  Piazza,  is  an  ancient 
gateway,  with  a  sliarply-pointed  arcb, 
and  a  groove  for  a  portcullis,  which 
^bably  dates  fiom  Norman  timcfl. 
The  ruins  also  of  two  medieval  cas- 
tles dominate  the  town.  The  upper  one, 
called  Castdlo  Soprano,  stanos  at  the 
verge  of  the  high  cHfia  whidi  over- 
hang tlic  town  on  the  E.,  and  whoso 
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liorizontal  sbratLfication  forms  a  sin- 
s^nlar  feature  in  the  scene.    A  round 
keep  in  ruins,  with  fragments  of  the 
outer  walls,  are  all  that  remain  of  this 
fortress.    Just  beneath  it  are  the  ruins 
of  a  chapel  called  Madonna  del  Malo 
Pcuao^  and  the   spot,  from  the    fiiry 
with  which  the  wmd  at  times  sweeps 
the  crest  c^  the  ridge,  well  deserves 
its  name.    The  other  fort,  called  Cob- 
leBo  de*   Carceraii^  from    being    now 
used  as  a  prison,  <9x>wns  an  isolated 
rode  of  great  steepness  on  the  S.W.  of 
the  town,  and  is  reached  by  a  flifcht 
of  steps   cut   out  of  the    precipice. 
In  1237  the  Emperor  Frederick  11. 
granted  Ck>rleone,  whidi  was  a  royal 
fie^  to  Otho  de  Camarana,  a  noble 
soldier  of  Lombardy,  as  a  residence 
for  certain  of  bis  countrymen,  who, 
haTing  suffered  from  the  evils  of  war 
on  the  continent,  sought  a  more  peace- 
ful abode  in  the  insular  dominions  of 
the   emperor.    This  colony  of  Lom- 
bards entertained  deadly  hatred  to  the 
Gnelphs  and  Angevins,  and,  ea^er  to 
shake  off  the  burdens   imposed    on 
them  by  the  near  neighbourhood  of 
the  royal  &rms,  were  the  first  people 
in  SicUy  to  support  the  citizens  of 
Palermo  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Sicilian 
Vespers.    They  formed  a   leag^  of 
mutual  assistance  and  reciprocity  of 
citizenship  with  the  capital;  and  for 
their  prompt    boldness  and  effectual 
aid    on   this  occasion   Gorleone    was 
ever  after  honoured  witii  the  title  of 
"  the  Valiant",    During  the  war  that 
followed  the  Vespers,  Gorleone  well 
maintained  her  reputation  for  valour, 
and  in  1302,  when  Cliarles  of  Valois 
advanced  to    assault  it^  the  citizens 
lx)ldly  threw  open  one  of  their  gates 
and  cut  to  pieces  all  the  Angevins 
wIk)  dared  to  enter.    After  a  siege  of 
18  days  Charles  retired  from  the  walls 
with  shame  and  loss. 

In  Fazello's  time  the  citizens  of 
Corleone  still  spoke  the  Lombard  dia- 
lect ;  and  though  this  is  now  merged 
in  the  Sicilian,  their  northern  orii?in 
may  yet  be  detected  in  the  faurness  of 
their  comple^ons  and  the  cast  of  their 
features,  so  different  from  that  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Palermo  and  the  neigh- 
bouring coasts.    Many  of  the  ^omen 


are  pretty;  those  of  tlio  lower  orders 
wear  white  woollen  shawls  over  their 
heads. 

From  Corleone  there  arc  2  routes 
to  Sciacca,  the  shorter  being  through 
Contessa  and  Sambuca,  but  the  more 
convenient  through  Chiusa  and  Calta- 
bellotta ;  the  road  as  far  as  the  former 
place,  or  13  m.  from  Corleone,  being 
carriageable.  This  road  crosses  the 
ridge  of  Monte  de'  CatxtUi,  about  2  m. 
S.  of  the  town,  on  whose  summit  are 
traces  of  ancient  habitation ;  and  a 
second  ridge,  called  Monte  Bamusu, 
io'Campqfiorito,Q,  village  of  1000  inha- 
bitants.   It  then  ascends  to 

Bisacquino,  or  BugcKcJmio,  12  m. 
from  Corleone,  a  town  of  8700  souls. 
2  m.  beyond  Bisacquino  to  the  S.  is 
the  small  town  of 

Chiusa  (pop.  6500),  taking  its  name 
from  its  ground  havmg  been  origin- 
ally entioeed  as  pasture -land  for 
horses.  The  town  was  built  in 
1320  by  Matteo  Sclafani,  Count  of 
Adem6,  and  lord  of  the  fief.  In  the 
Capuchin  Convent  in  tliis  town  is  a 
picture  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Ma^ 
by  Zoppo  di  Oanci,  On  a  lofty  cliff- 
bound  rock,  2  m.  to  the  W.  of  Chiusa, 
stands  the  vUlage  of 

GitUianat  whose  castle  and  fortifica- 
tions were  constructed  by  Frederick  II. 
of  Aragon.  The  CMem  Maggivre  pre- 
sents a  peculiar  specimen  of  Sicilian 
Gothic,  with  pomted  arches  resting  on 
stunted  columns.  In  this  neighbour- 
hood are  found  many  varieties  of  jasper 
and  agate,  and  in  certain  eipots  the  very 
road  IS  paved  with  agates.  Mines  m 
gold,  nlver,  and  iron,  with  quarries  of 
adamant  and  porphyry,  are  said  to  have 
been  worked  here  in  ancient  times. 

xVbout  10  m.  to  the  E.  of  Chiusa,  be- 
tween  Corleone  and  Bivona,  and  on 
the  summit  of  a  hill,  is  the  town  of 
Palazzo  Adriano,  of  5582  inhabitants, 
the  first  of  the  sites  colonised  by  the 
Albanian  refugees  in  the  15th  century. 
Here  4  fammes,  nearly  related  to 
Scanderbeg,  established  themselves  in 
1467,  and  were  followed  by  other  re- 
fugees, who  settled  at  Piana,  Mczzo- 
juso,  and  Contessa. 

Between  this  town  and  the   great 

M  2 
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Monte  di  Oammainta,  to  the  E.,  and 
near  the  little  town  of  Santo  Stefano, 
is  the  Monte  QuiaqtUna,  a  spot  cele- 
brated in  the  saintly  annals  of  Sicily  as 
the  retreat  of  the  Virgin  Rosalia,  when 
she  fled  from  the  Norman  Court  of 
Palermo  to  devote  herself  to  Gk)d,  and 
where  she  dwelt  some  years  in  a  cave, 
until  transported  by  angels  to  Monte 
Pelle^no.  The  ch.  rai^d  on  the  spot 
contains  a  marble  statue  of  the  saint 
by  Leonardo  Pennino,  represented  in 
the  act  of  carving  the  inscription  which 
is  shown  in  the  cavern  adjoining  as 
-having  been  cut  in  the  rock  by  her 
own  hand : — "  Ego  Rosalia,  Sinibaldi 
Quisquina)  et  Rosarum  Domini  filia, 
nmoro  Domini  mei  Jesii  Christi  in  hoc 
antro  habitari  decrevi." 

Some  miles  S.  of  Cblusa,  after  pass- 
ing the  hamlet  of  S.  Carlo,  you  cross 
from  the  province  of  Palermo  into  that 
of  Girgenti,  and  following  the  course 
of  the  Flume  di  CaltabeUotta,  you 
reach  the  town  of  that  name. 

C5  m.  CaUaheUotta,  a  town  with  a 
Saracenic  name  derived  firom  the  cork- 
woods in  tlie  neighbourhood— ^a2af- 
id-Bdiut  (Castellum  Quercuum)  —  is 
of  prior  origin,  since  it  was  cap- 
tiuped  by  the  Saracens  in  840.  It  is 
most  picturesquely  situated  around  an 
ancient  castle  which  crowns  a  steep 
rock  overhanging  the  stream,  and 
commanding  a  distant  view  of  the 
sea.  It  now  contains  5300  inhabitants. 
The  Chie8a  Matrice  is  a  beautiful  re^ 
lie  of  the  middle  ages,  resembling  a 
mosque,  with  a  single  row  of  columns 
down  the  middle.  The  ch.  of  S.  Gio- 
vanni is  also  of  early  architecture. 
CaltabeUotta  gave  its  name  to  the 
treaty  between  Frederick  II.  of  Sicily 
and  Charles  of  Valois  in  1302,  by 
which  an  end  was  put  to  the  War  of 
the  Vespers;  the  independence  of 
Sidlv  was  recognised  by  Anjou,  and 
Frederick  was  acknowledged  as  the 
rightful  sovereign.  A  mile  distant,  at 
the  southern  angle  of  the  mountain, 
on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the 
diapel  of  Santa  Maria  a  Monte  Ver- 
gtne,  stood  the  ancient  city  of 

Tnoeafa,  which  took  its  name  from 


rpla  icoXA,  "  three  good  things,"  wliidi 
Diodorus  tells  us  were,  an  abundance  of 
springs  of  excellent  water,  a  territon 
richly  cultivated  with  vines,  olires,  and 
fruit-trees,  and  a  position  on  an  im- 
pregnable rock.  It  stood  at  the  height 
of  2316  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  monn- 
tains  of  Caltabellota,  however,  rise  to 
the  height  of  3690  ft. 

Five  or  6  m.  to  the  E.  of  Caltabel- 
lotta  is  the  town  of  Burgio,  with  ncarh 
6000  inhabitants.     The  Chieaa  Ma^ 
giore  is  of  Norman  origin,  and  retain^ 
portions  in  that  style  of  architecturt'. 
In  the  Sacristy  are  a  head  by  Ribera, 
and   a    half-length    of   the    Vii^ii. 
painted  on  wood,  of  Byzantine   art. 
In  the  church  of  the  Capuchin  Cou- 
vetd  is  a  picture  by  Zoppo  di  G€Mci, 
illustrating  the  wonls  of  Isaiah,  "  I 
have  trodden  tlie  wine-press  alone.^ 
In  another  church  is  a  marble  atatu< 
of  St.  Vitus,  by  Antonio  Gagini,  bearing 
lus  name,  and  the  date  1522. 

Twelve  miles  more  to  the  S^  after 
skirting  the  base  of  Monte  San  (ilo- 
gero,  you  reach  Sciacca. 

77  m.  Sciacca.    (See  Rte.  6,  p.  187.) 

The  short  route  to  Sciacca  from 
Corleone  is  in  no  part  carriageable. 
At  9  or  10  miles'  distance  you  reach 

Contesaa,  or  ConttMa  (pop.  3510),  ono 
of  the  Albanian  colonies  settled  at 
the  close  of  the  15th  century.    Near 
tliis.  to  the  E.,  on  the  spur  of  a  loflv 
height,  are  the  remains  of  the  Sani- 
cenic  fortress  of  Calatamauro ;  and  in 
the  heart  of  a  wood  stands  the  noble 
monasteiy  of  Bta.  Maria    dd  Boeoo, 
erect-ed  by  the  Olivetani,  but  now  in- 
habited by  Augustine  monks.     Tlic 
cli.  is  spacious  and  handsome.     The 
altar-piece  of  the  Virgin,  St.  Augustine, 
and  other  saints,  is  bv  2x>  Forte ;  the 
other    pictures    chiefly    by    Mariano 
Roftsi  of  Sciacca. 


2  m.  W.  of  Contessa,  cit>wning  a 
lofty  height,  are  the  ruins  of  the  Sara- 
cenic fort  and  town  of  Catatamar^ 
"  Carai^-ahmar."  3  m.  further  west- 
ward, overhanging  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Fiume  Bdici,  is  the 
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lioet-tt  (T  EnteOa,  a  lofty,  isolated 
tnble-iock,  somo  4  m.  in  circuit,  sur- 
n>unded  by  precipices,  so  as  to  be 
xiecessible  only  from  the  S.E.,  from  tlie 
^pot  called  the  Petnuo.  Foundations 
of  bmldlngs,  fragments  of  columns,  and 
other  architectural  remains  which 
strew  the  snr&ce  of  the  plateau,  show 
the  site  to  have  been  inhabited  in 
ancient  times.  Here  stood  Eiddia^  a 
town  of  the  Slcani ;  the  origin  of  which 
Ls  ascribed  to  Entellus,  one  of  the  oom- 
imniona  of  Aoestes, — 

**  Xroibi  Crlmlso  oonoeptum  flamlno  mater 
Qiiem  gBDoit,"— 

the  founder  of  Segeste.    In  403  B.C.  a 
1)and  of  Oampanian  mercenaries,  dis- 
!nissed  by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  were 
hospitably  received  at  Entella.     Bo- 
«\mting  this  reception  with  treachery, 
they  rose  in  the  night,  put  all  Uie  male 
inhabitants  tojthe  sword,  and,  taking 
Itosseasion  of  the  women,  established 
themselves  at  Entella.    The  city  was 
utterly  destroyed  in  1224  by  the  Em- 
peror Frederick  II.  for  the  rebellion  of 
iU  Mussulman  inhabitants,  who,  vrlth 
those  of  the  neighbouring  Jeto,  were 
n-moved  to  Kooera,  near  Naples,  and 
v^ave  tliat  town  its  cognomen  of  '*de' 
Tagani/*    Entella  was  of  old  filmed  for 
its  wine ;  but  com  now  covers  the  site. 
At  the  base  of  the   height,  towards 
Calatrasi,  is  a  quarry    of  alabaster ; 
liere  are  also  mineral  springs. 

2  m.  from  Entella,  higher  up^the 
Bclici,  is  the  Saracenic  fortress  of 
CkdiOtrasi,  crowning  a  lofty  peak,  which 
rises  above  the  ruins  of  the  town  of  the 
same  name. 

On  leaving  Contessa  yon  enter  the 
province  of  Girgonti,  and  skirting  the 
base  of  Monte  (^nuaido,  after  8  m.  you 
reach  the  town  of 

SambucOj  situated  on  the  rt.  bank  of 
the  Fiume  Cannitello,  and  containing 
nearly  8000  inhabitants.  It  is  of  Sara- 
cenic origin,  its  name  being  a  corrup- 
tion of  '*  Bahal-Zabuth,**  or  the  village 
of  Zabnth,  as  shown  by  a  diploma  of 
King  William  II.,  dated  1185.  Not  far 
from  this,  in  the  Conirada  del  PotizeHo, 
is  said  to  be  an  inscription  in  Greek 


characters  carved  on  the  rock.  A  ride 
of  14  m.  over  wild  imdulating  country 
brings  you  to  Sciacca,  which  you  enter 
from  the  N. 

71  m.  Sciacca.  (See  Rto.  6,  p.  187.) 


ROUTE  9. 

PALERHO  TO  GIRGENTI,   DY  LEBCAILA* 

Miles.  Posts. 

Phlenno  to  Abate       5 

Abftte  to  MisIImeri      4  I 

Mifiilmeri  to  Osllastro 7 

Ogllastro  to  VilUftate       ....      6  H 

Villafrate  to  Rmte  dl  Vicari    ..9  1 

Porte  di  Vicari  to  Lercare        ..    U\  U 

Lercara  to  Sotto  OBmmarata     . .     13  H 

SottoCammaratatoCastelTennlni  13  li 

Costel  Termini  to  GomlUnl      ..13^  l| 

Gomitlni  to  Glrgenti 13  1# 

94      IL 

For  86  m.  this  is  the  hi^h  road 
across  the  island  to  Oatania  (vide  Bte. 
7),  but  just  before  Manganaro  the 
road  to  Girgenti  branches  to  the  rt 
and  runs  to  the  town  of  Lercara. 
Beyond  this  a  carriage-road  to  con- 
nect Gireenti  with  tne  capital  has 
recently  been  constructed.  The  cor- 
Hera  l^ves  Palermo  for  Girgenti  on 
Tuesdays,  Thursday's,  and  Saturdays 
at  7  P.M.,  reaching  Gurgenti  in  18  hours, 
A  diligence  runs  from  the  capital  to 
Girgenti  every  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday,  at  7  A.M.,  stopping  for  the 
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night  at  Lcrcara.     The  fere  by  either  I 
conveyance  is  19  lire  75  centeeiml 

41}    m.    LERCA.BA    DE*    FrEDDI,     SO 

called  from  its  elevated  position  among 
the  mountains,  is  a  place  whose  imjport- 
ance  has  been  much  increased  of  late 
years  by  the  snlphur-mines  opened  in 
its  neighbourhood.  It  has  7500  or 
8000  inhabitants,  but  is  a  miserable 
town  of  mean  hovels,  and  contains 
nothing  of  interest  b^ond  its  mines 
and  its  looande,  the  latter,  as  the  dili- 
gence to  Girgenti  always  halts  here  for 
the  night»  attracting  the  most  visitors. 
All,  however^are  dirty  and  comfortless. 
The  best  is  perhaps  the  *'Locanda 
dell'  Italia,'*  Kept  by  Luigi  Ferrara, 
near  the  entrance  of  the  town  from 
Palermo.  The  sulphur  dug  up  at 
Lercara  is  shipped  at  Palermo,  and 
the  road  hence  to  that  city  is  always 
wcJl  sprinkled  with  carts  used  in  the 
conveyance  of  that  valuable  mineral. 
The  mines  are  on  the  hillnslopes  around 
tiie  town,  and  tiieir  sites  are  marked 
by  the  heaps  of  red  and  yellow  ore, 
or  grey  dross,  around  the  mouths  of 
the  pite. 

,  It  is  not  difficult  to  reach  Lercara 
in  one  day,  eithar  by  carriage  or  on 
mules,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  induce 
muleteers  to  do  the  remaining  52}  m. 
to  Girgenti  at  a  stretch.  Theij  will 
say  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
get  further  the  second  day  than  Castel 
Termini,  but  as  there  is  most  miserable 
accommodation  at  that  town,  and  none 
whatever  at  any  other  place  between 
Iiercara  and  Girgenti,  it  becomes  an 
object  of  importance  to  the  traveller 
to  accomplisn  the  whole  in  one  day. 
This  can  be  done  by  leaving  Lercara 
at  a  very  early  hour,  and  making 
short  cuts  wherever  practicable,  espe- 
cially by  keeping  down  the  valley  of 
the  S.  Pietro  to  the  Passo  Fonduto, 
and  avoiding  the  long  and  tedious 
ascent  to  Castel  Termini,  by  which  a 
saving  of  many  miles  is  effected.  This 
can  only  be  done  on  horseback.  The 
52}  m.  may  thus  be  reduced  to  some- 
thing little  above  40,  which  except  in 
very  heavy  roads,  is  not  too  mudi  to 
demand  of  a  Sicilian  mule  for  2  days 
consecutively. 


Beyond  Lercara  the  road  'wumL* 
along  an  elevated  ridge,  oommanding* 
a  view  of  the  greater  portion  of  the 
interior  of  Sicily.  It  is  tlie  same  wild 
mountainous  scenery  that  meets  the 
eye  in  every  part  of  the  interior  ;  bm 
here,  from  the  elevated  and  central 
position,  the  view  embraces  a  vast  eea 
of  mountains,  more  or  less  lofly,  and 
more  or  less  abrupt.  In  the  S.  tIsc> 
the  huge  double-peaked  mass  of  Monte 
Oammarata ;  and  more  to  the  E.,  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  the  vale  of  tiie  8. 
Pietro,  a  lower  range,  among  which 
the  singular  conical  heights  <^  Mn^* 
someU  and  Sutera  arrest  the  eye.  In 
the  N.  is  the  diarp  peak  of  8.  Galo* 
gero,  overhanging  Termini  and  the 
sea,  and  in  the  N.E.  the  long  range  oi 
the  Madonian  mountains;,  their  snowA 
crests  sharp  and  defined  against  the 
blue  sky,  and  towns  and  vilWes,  like 
eagles'  eyries,  at  a  great  height  ding- 
ing to  their  dark  slopes.  Embedded 
among  these  mountains,  and  stretching 
far  eastward,  lies  a  vulley  of  great 
depth  and  utter  bareness,  one  un- 
broken sheet  of  green  ;  above  which, 
in  the  E.S.E.,  and  in  the  ex^xeme 
horizon,  soaring  above  all  minor 
mountains,  is  the  lonely  snow-crest 
of  Etna,  not  to  be  mistaken  by  him 
who  has  once  seen  it.  The  whole 
is  as  g^rand  a  piece  of  mountain  scenery 
as  Sicily  can  produce. 

The  road  desoends  the  bare  hiU-sidc 
by  many  windings  into  a  cultivated  val- 
ley, which  opens  to  the  S.  and  appears 
to  stretch  up  to  the  base  of  Monte  Cam- 
marata.    After  a  few  miles  the  valle\ 
widens  out  to  the  rt  into  a  richly- 
wooded  plain,  enclosed  by  olive-clad 
slopes,  and  the  town  of  Castronoro  hi 
seen  on  a  hill-side  above  it,  at  the 
base    of  clifib   whoso   crest    bristles 
with  the   scattered  fragments   of  a 
feudal   castle.     The    town    contains 
4000  inhabitants,  but  has  no  interest 
beyond   these   ruins   and  its  pictur- 
esque situation.    The  road  leaves  it  a 
little  to  the  rt.    The  equestrian  may 
save  time    by  taking  a  path  which 
leads  directW  S.  into  the  vale  below 
the  to^vn.    m  the  hollow  he  CTosa^ 
the  S.  Pietro,  a  small  stream  whidi 
takes  its  rise  in  the  hills  near  Oastio- 
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novo,  and  flows  southward,  guiding 
liim  for  many  miles  towards  Girgenti, 
till  it  turns  to  the  W.  and  falls  into 
the  sea  at  the  ruins  of  Heracloa, 
imder  the  name  of  the  Platani.  It 
is  the  HcHycus  of  antiquity,  and  long 
formed  the  boundary  between  the 
Greek  and  Carthaginian  territories  in 
Sicily.  It  flows  in  a  rocky  bed, 
through  a  valley  hemmed  in  by  brown 
swelling  heighti  of  pasture,  to  whose 
baroness  the  occasional  olive  and  fruit- 
groTes  on  its  banks  form  an  agreeable 
contxaBt.  At  some  distance  further,  the 
hilld  on  the  rt.  side  of  the  valley  sink 
down,  and  disclose  the  huge  double- 
headed  mass  of  Monte  Gimmarata,  in 
winter  capped  with  snow,  witii  the 
town  of  that  name  high  on  its  bare 
slope  3  m.  from  the  road. 

Cammarato.— This  is  a  place  of 
5000  inhabitants.  The  ch.  of  8t. 
AaoeUno  contains  a  picture  of  the 
;s£idonna  delle  Grazie  by  JiosdUa 
Hovdlu  Much  further  down,  the  vil- 
lage of  Aequariva  is  seen  on  the  moun- 
tains which  flank  the  vaUcy  to  the  R, 
and  to  the  B.  of  it,  on  a  lofty  ridge 
stands  the  town  of 

Mu89omdi,  of  Arabic  name,  though 
the  town  claims  to  have  been  built  by 
Manfred  Chiaramonte  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury. The  castle,  a  mile  further  to  the 
£.,  was  erected  bv  the  same  noble,  and, 
being  in  an  excellent  state  of  preserva- 
tion, presents  a  fine  specimen  of  me- 
diieval  architectm^.  The  Palazzo 
IVahia  contains  some  pictures,  and 
among  them  a  St.  Gliristopher,  a  large 
oil  painting,  reputed  an  original  by 
Fietro  NaveUi,  but  probably  only  an 
cfxcellent  copy ;  the  Three  Kmgs,  in 
lialf-lengths,  copied  tiom  Bub^  by 
Navdli;  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple, 
by  Bomlia  Novdli,  his  daughter; 
and  Christ  before  Pilate,  by  Matthew 
Siommer, 

Sutem, — ^Three  mUes  further  8. 
from  the  same  range  of  heights  rises 
the  still  loftier  and  truncated  cone 
of  Suiera,  with  tlie  town  circling  its 
base,  and  the  chapel  of  S.  Paolino, 
a  shrine  of  great  sanctity  and  reputed 
miraculous  powers,  crowning  its  highest 


point.  The  castle,  which  has  &llen 
mto  ruin,  was  once  the  prison  of  Philip, 
Prince  of  Taranto,  son  of  Charles  the 
Lame,  who  was  taken  captive  at  the 
battle  of  Falconaria,  and  conflnod 
hero  as  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses 
in  the  island,  till  he  was  released  by 
the  peace  of  Castronuovo  in  1302. 

High  among  the  mountains  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  valley  stands  the 
town  of  Caatel  Termini,  to  wliich  the 
road  winds  in  many  steep  turns ;  but 
the  equestrian,  if  bound  to  Girgonti, 
may  hero  quit  the  high  road,  and 
leaving  this  town  to  the  rt  continue 
straight  down  the  valley  towards  Co- 
mitini,  meeting  the  road  again  at  tlic 
Passo  Fonduto. 

67J  m.  Castd  Termini  (pop.  6614), 
a  mean  dirty  town,  lying  on  a  plain 
high  among  the  mountains,  and  com- 
manding superb  views  of  the  neigh- 
bouring country  to  the  E.  and  S.  The 
locanda  is  intensely  Sicilian,  and  de- 
voutly to  be  shunned  by  all  who  seek 
repose.  The  town  is  thriving  rapidly, 
in  consequence  of  numerous  sulphur- 
mines  recently  opened  around  it ;  and 
a  handsome  equipage  or  two  in  its 
rugged  streets  will  astonish  the  tra- 
veller. Castel  Termini  has  11  churches 
and  a  convent  of  Franciscans,  but  of 
these,  two  only  possess  any  interest 

The  Chiem  Matrices  a  neat  domed 
building  of  simple  architecture,  contains 
2  pictures  by  Giuseppe  Velasquez  of 
Palermo—the  Woman  tekeu  in  Adul- 
tery, and  Christ  driving  the  Money 
changers  out  of  the  Temple ;  the  former 
the  better.  San  Giuseppe  has  an  altar- 
piece  of  the  Virgin  and  infant  Saviour 
interceding  for  souls  in  purgatory,  by 
Andrea  Carreca  of  Tnipard,  a  pupil  of 
Novelli.  In  the  treatment,  colouring, 
and  chiaroscuro,  the  style  of  the  master 
is  clearly  traceable. 

On  leaving  Castel  Termuai  the  road 
winds  down  to  a  narrow  pass  between 
steep  clifi&,  those  on  the  1.  showing  many 
seams  of  alabaster.  On  emerging  from 
this  gorge  a  prospect  of  wiloT  magnifi- 
cence opens  to  the  S.,  through  which 
the  Platani  winds  in  a  wide  green 
valley  to  the  sea.     Below  tlie  road, 
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amid  rocks  which  rise  abruptly  like 
castle  walla,  are  sulphur-mines,  but, 
save  a  few  scattered  dwellings  on  the 
Hlope  around  it,  the  eye  seeks  in  vain, 
in  tlie  vast  tract  of  country  beneath, 
for  signs  of  Imbitation,  cither  among 
the  billowy  range  on  the  other  side  of 
the  valley,  or  among  tlic  tamer  heights 
on  this,  and  finds  it  only  in  the  distant 
towns  of  Arogona  and  Gomitini,  on  a 
low  bare  ridge,  far  on  tlie  way  to  Gir- 
genti.  As  you  descend  the  slope, 
which  for  some  distance  is  cultivated, 
you  perceive  here  veins  of  alabaster, 
tliere  strata  of  gypsum  among  tlie 
rocks  by  the  wayside :  and  as  you 
wind  down  to  tlie  valley  of  the  B. 
Pietro  your  eye  revels  in  the  wild 
mountain  scenery,  in  which  an  ancient 
Saracenic  castle,  witli  its  square  keep 
amid  an  outer  circuit  of  walls,  among 
the  heights  to  the  rt,  forms  a  highly 
picturesque  object.  It  is  called  "  Feudo 
iU  Santo  Angela.*'  You  ford  the  San 
Pietro  at  a  spot  called  Pasao  Fonduto, 
On  the  rt.  bank  is  a  fountain  called 
Fcndana  Fredda,  of  some  celebrity 
in  this  thirsty  land.  Here  a  branch, 
a  mere  bridle-path,  forks  to  the  rt., 
crossing  bare  rounded  downs  to  Ara- 
gona,  while  tlie  high  road  follows  the 
hollow  to  the  1.  to  Gomitini.  Tliese 
two  towns  stand  on  a  bare  ridge  some 
12  m.  from  Girgenti,  and  more  than 
a  mile  apart,  sepamted  by  a  green 
hollow  —  Amgona  conspicuous  with 
the  massive  palace  of  its  feudal  princes ; 
(jomitini  witli  the  grey  and  r^  heaps 
of  ore  and  dross  from  tlie  sulphur- 
mines  immediately  around  it.  The 
former  is  a  baronial  town  of  some  an- 
tiquity ;  tlie  latter  is  of  recent  origin. 

78  m.  Comiiini  is  a  miserable  village 
of  1000  souls,  and  no  2ocamla,  but  has 
a  large  modem  ch.  with  a  neat  facade. 
It  is  remarkable  only  as  the  site  of 
the  most  important  sulphur>mincs  in 
the  vicinity  of  Girgenti.  There  are 
2  of  them,  called  "Lb  Grocella"  and 
"  Manderazzi,"  belonging  to  Don  Ig- 
nazio  Genuardi  of  Girgenti;  and,  as 
the  traveller,  when  in  &at  city,  if  he 
expresses  any  curiosity  to  see  a  mine, 
is  generally  sent  to  Gomitini,  it  may 
be  well  for  him  to  holt  here  awhile 


and  insiiect  one  of  tbcm  en  pasgtt*tf. 
The  factor,  who  resides  in  the  Tiilagv, 
does  the  honours  with  true  Sicilittn 
courtesy.   These  2  mines  yield  I40,(KK) 
cautars,  or  10,937^  tons  arj'ear,  wartlj 
about70,000{.,and  givcconstantemploy- 
ment  to  700  persons,  at  the  daily  coel; 
of  about  60Z.  sterling.    The  ore,  whicli 
is  brought  to  the  surface  in  boakets  by 
boys,  is  melted  in  a  kiln,  and  iho  pare 
mineral  running  off,  flows  into  monlds, 
in  which  it  cools  and  cakes,  and  l^e- 
comes  the  sulphur  of  oommeroe.    Kacii 
cake  or  ballata  weighs  70  rntcU^    or 
122^   lbs.  avoirdupois,  and  2   haUat*- 
are  a  sufficient  load  for   an    ass    or 
mule.    The  sulphur  produced  here  i^ 
shipped  at  the  Molo  of  Girgenti,  and 
the  road  to  that  port  is  thronged  <]ay 
and  night  at  certain  seasons  with  carts 
and  beasts  of  burden  laden  with  the 
mineral,  or  returning  to  fetch  more. 
The  labourers    in  these  mines  come 
chiefly    from    the    opposite    town    of 
Aragona. 

Aragotta  (pop.  7213)  is  a  wretched 
town  of  mean  houses,  and  stands  in 
the  midst  of  bare  green  downs,  to 
which  the  pines  and  cypresses,  the 
olives,  almonds,  and  carobs  on  the 
steep  above  the  town,  form  a  pleaaing 
contrast.  Beyond  a  Madonna,  by 
Guido,  in  the  palace  of  Barons  Jio- 
tclu  there  is  nothing  of  interest 
here,  not  even  a  loconda;  but  the 
huge  grey  residence  of  the  princes  of 
Aragona  is  a  conspicuous  object,  vi- 
sible at  the  distance  of  many  miles. 
It  is  an  imposing  pile  of  Renaissance 
architecture,  though  the  fresh  marble 
escutcheon  over  the  portal,  and  the 
dilapidation  and  desolation  within, 
tell  a  melancholy  tale  of  £aJlen  for- 
tunes, too  common  in  Sicily. 

The  road  to  Girgenti  crosses  a  here 
undulating  com  country,  Yariegated 
with  green  and  brown,  according  as 
the  downs  ore  cultivated  or  not  At 
2  m.  beyond  Gomitini  it  passes  other 
sulphur  mines  on  the  mountain-slope. 
From  this  spot  the  towers  of  Girgenti 
may  be  distinguished  in  the  8.,  crest- 
ing the  long  straight  ridge  which  was 
the  Acropolis  of  the  ancient  city ;  and 
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m  the  S.'W.,  at  sevenil  miles'  distance, 
the  mud-Tolcanoes  of  Moccaluba  may 
be  descried  glittering  in  the  sun.  You 
now  descend  into  a  wide  green  valley, 
inclosed  by  rounded  and  flat-topped 
JuUs ;  and  at  3  m.  from  Gomitini  the 
ruad  branches  to  the  rt.  to  Aragona, 
and  to  tbe  1.  to  Canigattl  and  Caltani- 
.setta.  At  some  distance  from  the 
rood  in  this  du-ection,  a  singular 
i  leaked,  rock,  rising  abruptly  from  the 
plain y  and  white  as  snow,  arrests  the 
••ye.  It  is  called  "ia  Rocca  di 
Cidtfcle.^*  Where  the  road  ascends  a 
ridge,  two  other  white  rocks  come 
into  view  at  several  miles*  distance  in 
the  other  direction,  or  to  the  W.,  with 
the  village  of  Gianoaseio  on  a  height 
l)etween  them.  Just  before  reachmg 
the  ecUena,  or  turnpike,  4  m.  from 
Girgenti,  a  bridle-path  turns  over  the 
downs  to  the  rt.,  which  is  the  short 
out  from  that  dty  to  Aragona.  About 
^>  m.  from  tbe  high  road,  and  ^  m.  off 
the  bridle-path  to  the  W.,  are  the 
ding:nlar  mud-volcanoes,  called  the 

Mcuxcdube,  which  should  be  visited 
by  all  curious  in  natural  phenomena. 

"The  Maocaluba,  probably  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Arabic  word   *  mak- 
ionbe,*  or    upside-down,    conaiBts    of 
niuneious  little  hillocks  with  craters, 
on  a  kind  of  large  truncated  cone  of 
argillaceous   barren    soil,   with    wide 
cracks    in    all    directions,    elevated 
nearly  200  ft  above  the  surrounding 
arid  plain,  and  about  ^  m.  in  circuit. 
These  craters  are  continually  in  action 
with  a  hollow  rumbling  noise,  and  by 
the  exertion  of  a  subterraneous  force 
thev  throw  up  a  fine  cold  mud  mixed 
with    water,  a  little  petroleum    and 
salt,  and  occasionally  bubbles  of  air 
with  a  sulphureous  taint.    The  erup- 
tions are  more  violent  in  hot  than  in 
rainy  weather,  owing  perhaps  to  tlie 
outer  crust  acquiring  a  greater  con- 
sistence.   Sometimes  reports,  like  the 
ilischarge  of  artillery,  are  heard,  and 
slight    local    earthquakes    are    felt; 
until,  at  len^,  the  whole  is  eased 
by  an  ebullition  of  mud  and  stones, 
sometimes  ejected   to  the  height   of 
from  30  to  60  feet,  though  the  usual 
spouts  reach  only  from  a  few  inches 
to  2  or  3  fee^  increasing  in  violence 


at  intervals.  I  was  informed  that  a 
worm  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  oc- 
casionally escapes  from  me  fissures, 
but  I  could  not  discover  any  agency 
of  fire ;  and  Fahrenheit's  thermometer, 
when  immersed,  roso  only  to  58**. 
The  adjacent  country  is  composed 
of  a  calcareous  basis,  intermixed  with 
a  large  proportion  of  quartzose  breociftk 
argil,  sypsnm,  pyrites,  sulphur,  and 
rock-salt. — Admiral  Smyth. 

The  above  description  requires  to 
be  qucdified,  inasmuch  as  these  mini- 
ature volcanoes  have  not  been  known 
for  many  years  past  to  throw  up  jets 
of  mud  or  water,  or  to  emit  reports 
of  any  description.  Beyond  the  con- 
tinual rising  of  the  gas  to  the  sur&ce  of 
the  muddy  water  in  the  little  craters, 
and  the  overflow  of  the  mud,  there 
has  long  ceased  to  be  any  action  in 
the  Maccalube.  **  These  *air^voloa- 
noes,'  as  they  are  sometimes  termed, 
are  known  to  have  been  in  the  same 
state  of  activity  for  the  last  15  centu- 
ries, and  Dr.  Daubeny  imagmes  that 
the  sases  which  escape  may  be  gene- 
rated by  the  slow  combustion  of  beds 
of  sulphur,  which  is  actually  in  pro- 
gress in  the  blue  day  out  of  which 
the  springs  rise.  But  as  the  gases 
are  similar  to  those  disengaged  in 
volcanic  eruptions,  and  as  they  have 
continued  to  stream  out  for  so  long  a 
period,  they  may  perhaps  be  derived 
from  a  more  deep-seated  source." — 
Lydl.  These  sin^ar  volcanoes  may 
be  made  the  object  of  an  excursion 
from  Girgenti,  from  which  they  are 
between  6  and  7  m.  distance;  but 
after  heavy  rains  the  path  over  the 
downs  is  scarcely  practicable.  They 
will  hardly  be  found  without  a  guide. 

As  you  approach  Girgenti  the  road 
winds  round  an  almond-sprinkled 
height,  on  which  are  tlie  sulphur- 
mines  of  Verluccia.  The  still  loftier 
height  immediately  to  the  S.  is  that 
of  Girgenti ;  the  diffe  which  crest  the 
high  steep  slope  are  those  of  the 
Rupe  Ateneo,  me  citadel  of  the  an- 
cient Agrigentum ;  and  the  towers  of 
the  castle  and  cathedral  at  the  west- 
em  extremity  of  the  ridge  mark  the 
site  of  the  modem  town,  whidi  hangs 
on  the  southem  and  gentler  slope  of 
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{he  ridge.  la  the  hollow  a  road 
branches  to  the  L  down  the  valley  to 
Favara  :  and  another  to  the  rt.,  round 
the  base  of  the  hei^t  to  Molo.  A 
long  windbig  ascent  leads  to  the  Porta 
Biberfa,  the  northern  and  upper  en- 
trance to  Girgenti. 

GiBGBNTi.— See  Bte.  6,  p.  194. 


KOUTE  10. 


PALEBUO  TO  KBENSmA,  BT  THE  00A8T. 

Miles.    Fosts. 

FUcnno  to  Flcanizzi 6 

ncKTazzi  to  Santa  Flavbi  ....  4       li 

Santa  FlavU  to  S61aDto     ..     ..  l 

S61imto  to  AltoTUla 3 

AltaviUa  to  TraWa     7 

Trabta  to  Termini    ' 4       if 

Termini  to  Boonfomeno    ....  0 

BnooforaeUo  to  Roooelljk    . .     . .  3 

Boooella  to  Ceftlii       12 

Ce&lU  to  Finale 12 

finale  lo  Castello  di  Tusa  . .     . .  6 

Oastello  di  Tnsa  to  Santo  Stelano  6 

Santo  Stefano  to  Oaronln    . .     . .  6 

Caronfa  to  Torre  Lauro  '  ..     ..  6 

Xorro  Lanro  to  Acqoa  Dolce     . .  6 

Aoqna  Dolce  to  Santa  Agata     . .  3 

Santa  Agata  to  Torrenova .      . .  3 

Torrenova  to  Caspo  Orlando      ».  9 

Gopo  Orlando  to  Brolo       . .     . .  6 

Brolo  to  Olqlosa 6 

,  GlQlosa  to  Fattl 8 

Pattl  to  Tfndaro 6 

Tf  ndaro  to  Falcone     3 

Falcone  to  DaroeOona 9 

BaroeUona  to  Spadaforo      ..     ..  12 

&MtdafoFa  to  Bavuso 3 

AtvuBO  to  Dlvleto       1 

Divieto  to  Qeaao 3 

Gesso  to  Messina 10 

H3 

From  Palenno  to  Messina  by  the 
northern  coast  there  is  no  ooach-road. 
There  is  indeed  a  carriageable  road 
as  fiir  as  Ge&lb,  49  m.,  and  again 


between  Patti  and  Messina,  47  ni. : 
but  a  great  part  of  this  direct  rout4- 
between  the  two  great  cities  of  Sicilv 
has  of  necessity  to  be  accomplished  oii 
horseback;  and  as  there  is  a  donlit- 
fill  clmnce  of  procuring  beasts  at 
Patti  or  Ce&lh,  the  tourist  shonltl 
make  up  his  mind  to  do  the  wliolo 
coast  in  the  saddle.  The  corriera 
runs  to  Termini  and  Cefalh  every  Bf  oii- 
day  and  Friday ;  it  carries  only  3  pas* 
sengers,  and  tiie  fare  is  1  diicat  and 
60  bajoochi.  There  are  also  5  bajocclii 
to  be  paid  as  buonamano  to  the  posti- 
lion for  each  post,  of  which  there  ere- 
6,  viz.— 

Palenno  to  Santa  Flavia    ..     ..  1^ 

Santa  Flavia  to  Termini    . .     . .  li 

Termini  to  Rooella 1| 

Boccdla  to  Cefaia       li 


6  pOSta. 

Besides  this,  there  are  veUwre  nmiun«r 
to  Termini  daily,  at  noon,  in  4  houi^ 
each  carriage  holding  4  inside  and  1 
out.  The  fare  is  6,  8,  or  10  tai)«  ac- 
cording to  the  seat. 

This  road,  as  far  as  the  1st  post,  or 
Santa  Flavia,  has  already  been  de- 
scribed at  p.  140,  in  "ExcuBSiox 
TROM  Palerho  to  Baqaria  akb  S45- 
LUNTO."  A  mile  beyond  Sta.  Fla- 
via the  road  reaches  the  shore  of  the 
be»a.utifal  bay  of  Tdrmini,  at  the.Fiflcf 
di  SdluntOy  or  Palazzo  FruoctoU,  and 
tlien  turns  to  the  rt  between  hedgc!«» 
of  aloes  and  cacti,  skirting  the  bay,  at 
the  foot  of  hills  dark  with  vineya^ 
and  olive-grovea  At  the  12th  mile- 
stone a  road  opens  to  the  rt.  to  Cas- 
tellazzo,  2  m.  Traversing  the  sand}' 
beach,  beneath  the  grand  cragg}' 
range  of  San  Michele,  and  crossing 
the  Fiwne  MiUda,  which  has  it6 
source  in  the  Saracenic  baths  of  Ce- 
falli  (vide  p.  217),  and  is  spanned  b>* 
a  fine  bridge  of  8  arches,  completed 
by  Charles  III.  in  1736»  you  reech 

14  m.  AttaviUa,  a  hamlet  on  the 
shore.  On  the  height  above  it,  u 
mile  to  the  rt.,  is  a  village  of  2400 
souls,  more  appropriately  bearing  the 
same  designation.  The  river  is  al«> 
called  Fiume  di  8.  MU^uAe  di  Camptt 
Oroeso,  from  an  ancient  ch.  of  that 
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xukmc,  whose  ruins  still  crest  an  olive- 
c^lad  height  near  AltaviUa.  It  is  one 
of  thcj  earliest  Norman  stractnres  in 
Sicilr/ having  been  founded  by  Bo- 
hett  Guiscard,  in  1077:  and  in  plan 
nearly  resembles  S.  Giovanni  oegli 
Ercmiti  in  Palermo ;  and  exactiy 
eorresponds  with  a  UtUe  Romanesque 
ch.  in  Istria,  dedicated  to  Si  Cathe- 
rine, which  is  of  still  earlier  date.  In 
plan  it  is  a  Latin  cross  with  a  single 
aisle  and  3  apses,  the  side  ones  being 
recessed  from  the  transepts.  It  was 
originally  attached  to  a  Basilian  mo- 
nastery founded  by  the  same  prince, 
of  which  traces  may  be  seen  in  the 
rains  around,  and  in  a  neighbouring 
ciateni.  The  ch.  is  now  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  La  Chiescuza. 

At  this  part  of  the  road  the  slopes 
are  planted  largely  with  sumach,  one 
of  tne  most   important   products   of 
Sicily,  which  is  grown  extensively  on 
this  northern  coast    At  16  m.  yon 
pass  the  Torre  Seipi,  a  square  martcUo 
tower,  of  which  tliere  are  many  on  the 
coast  of  Sicily,  built  some  ages  since 
to  guard  against  surprises  from  Bar- 
boiy  corsairs.    They  served  rather  as 
lx!aoon-towers   than    forts,  being   too 
small  to  hold  more  than  a  handful  of 
men,  and  were   constructed  without 
doors,    the    only    entrance    being   a 
window  on  the  upper  floor ;  the  gasud 
drawing  up  the  ladder  after  entering. 
The  crast  here  begins  to  assume  a 
different    character;    bold    rocks    of 
yellow  limestone,  feathered  over  with 
the   dwarf-palm,  spurge   and  cactus, 
skirt  iho  shore,  and  are  particularly 
wild  and  picturesque  about  the  Torre 
ddle  Mcmdre,  a  beacon-tower  of  the 
ICth  cent.,  till  lately  used  for  the  tele- 
graph, which  crests  the  clifb  of  Capo 
liosBO.    Halt  a  moment  on  this  head- 
land to  enjoy  the  view  eastward,  of 
Trahia  on  the  bright  tower-studded, 
oUve-fiinged   shore;  of  Termini  be- 
yond, mm  its  castle  overhanging  the 
town  and  blue  bay ;  of  the  grand  bare 
mass  of  Monte  San  Galdgero,  with  its 
Alpine  crest  of  snow;    and  of   the 
varied  coast  beyond,  terminating   in 
the  bluff  headland  of  Cefalu.     The 
road  continues  along  the  shore  be- 
neath  olivesdopes  to  San  Nicola  d' 


Arena,  a  huge  round  keep  of  the  lotli 
century,  with  machicolated  battle- 
ments, at  18  j  m.  &om  Palermo.  Here 
is  a  tonnara,  or  station  for  the  capture 
of  ^  the  tunny-fish  which  abound  on 
this  coast  in  the  summer  season.  A 
little  beyond,  a  road  opens  to  the  rt. 
leading  to  the  Gasino  of  the  Marchese 
Artale,  on  the  slope  of  Monto  Sant 
Onofiio,  7  m.  distant. 

21  m.  Trabia,  a  town  of  3000  souls, 
with  one  long  street,  lying  at  the  foot 
of  a  lofty  cliff,  hung  with  cactus, 
spurge,  and  purple  stocks,  which  in 
Sicily  are  wild  flowers.  It  used  to 
be  a  fief  of  the  princes  who  took  their 
name  from  the  town ;  and  their  ba- 
ronial castle  still  stands  on  the  shore, 
built  in  the  latter  half  of  the  16th 
century,  its  stem  features  softened 
down  by  the  requirements  of  modem 
times.  Here  is  another  tonnara.  The 
country  abounds  in  com,  vines,  olives, 
and  sumach,  but  you  look  in  vain  for 
the  plantations  of  sugar-canes,  which 
Fazello  tells  us  were  extensively  culti- 
vated here  in  his  day,  some  8  centu- 
ries since.  In  a  church  called  La 
Madonna  delta  Trahia,  near  the  Ga- 
sino of  the  Baron  Palmeri,  is  an  oil- 
painting  ascribed  to  NoveRi,  repre- 
senting the  Almighty  directing  an 
angel  to  paint  the  portrait  of  the 
Virgin  IVfary. 

The  road  continues  beneath  difis  of 
grey  schistose  limestone,  and  as  it 
approaches  Termim*,  that  city  on  its 
rocky  plateau,  beneath  the  towerinc^ 
heights  of  S.  Galogero,  and  waehea 
by  the  blue  Mediterranean,  forms  a 
commanding  feature  in  the  scene, 
well  meriting,  as  thus  seen,  the  proud 
title,  bestowed  on  it  by  the  Emperor 
Frederick  U.,  of  "  La  Splendidissima." 
At  2  m.  from  it  the  road  crosses  the 
Fiume  di  Termini  by  a  verjr  lofty  and 
steep,  yet  substantial  bndge  of  a 
sin^e  arch,  erected  more  than  a^  cen- 
tury since  by  Charles  III.  Bridges 
being  rarities  in  Sicily,  this  is  looked 
on  as  a  great  triumph  of  art — ^the 
only  bridge  in  the  island  worthy  the 
name,  say  the  Terminesi,  who  main- 
tain that  it  exemplifies  one  portion 
of   the    proverb    which    states   that 
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Sicily  hoB  but  "one  mountain,  one 
fountain,  and  one  bridge"  —  **  un 
nwntet  nn  fonte,  ed  twi  ponte,'*  The 
torrent  that  flows  beneath  it  is  sub- 
ject in  "winter  to  such  sudden  in- 
creoses  of  volume,  and  such  paroxysms 
of  fuiy,  that  it  swept  away  no  less 
than  6  bridges  before  this  was  erected. 
It  rises  some  iSO  miles  inland,  near 
the  town  of  Prizzi ;  then  takes  the 
title  of  Maragano,  from  the  castle  of 
that  name,  which  it  washes;  then, 
after  receiving  several  tributaries, 
flows  below  Vicari,  where  it  is  crossed 
on  the  high  road  to  Catania;  next 
washing  the  base  of  Monte  Banta  Ca- 
terina,  it  takes  the  name  of  8.  Giu- 
seppe;  still  lower,  where  it  flows 
beneath  Caccamo,  it  is  Imown  as  the 
jiver  of  S.  Leonardo ;  and  it  falls  into 
the  sea  as  the  Fiwne  di  Termini. 
From  this  bridge  the  road  ascends 
through  olive-groves  to  Te'rmini,  com- 
manding on  its  way  flnc  views  inland 
of  the  grand  ravine  of  S.  Leonardo, 
separating  Monte  Cane  on  the  rt.  from 
the  loftier  mass  of  Monte  S.  Oalogero. 

25  m.  Tkrmini.  Inm :  "  Nobile 
Jjocanda  d'  Imera,"  called  also  **  Lo- 
canda  di  San  Domenico,"  because  it 
is  a  portion  of  an  old  Dominican  Con- 
vent, whose  cloisters  mav  bo  tmced 
in  the  stables.  Tt  is  kept  dv  Giuseppe 
Piraino,  who  offers  the  traveller  clean 
beds  and  much  civility.  This  is  in  the 
Piazza  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town. 
In  the  lower  part,  in  the  Piano  de' 
('aricatori,  just  within  the  Porta  di 
Ccfalti,  is  the  "Locanda  dello  Stesi- 
coro,"  kept  by  Giuseppe  Mascari,  and 
of  attractive  neatness  and  cleanliness, 
but  the  chaiges  are  said  to  be  less  rea- 
sonable than  in  the  other  locanda. 
There  is  also  an  inn  attached  to  the 
Bagni,  whicli  is  well  spoken  of. 

Te'rmini  is  a  town  of  consider- 
able size  and  importance,  oontaining 
23,193  inhab.,  who  aro  employed 
chiefly  in  fishing  for  tunny  and 
anchovies,  and  in  tlie  cultivation  of 
com,  wine,  oil,  sumach,  and  rice.  It 
is  built  partly  on  tiie  plateau  on  which 
stands  the  castle,  and  partly  on  the 
slope  and  in  the  hollow  below  it ;  and 
is  surrounded  1^  a  mediaeval  wall  now 


rapidly  fiAlling  to  decay.  In  the 
upper  town  are  some  wide  streets  and 
respectable  buildings,  with  a  few 
palaces  of  the  old  nobility ;  the  loiprer 
town  is  less  aristocratic,  with  mean 
houses,  and  streets  narrow,  dirty,  and 
inconveniently  steep.  The  wmuen 
wear  a  black  silk  veil  on  their  heads, 
but  of  smaller  size  than  that  worn  at 
Catania  and  Syracuse. 

In  the  upper  town  is  a  large  piano 
or  square,  which  has  the  Cestle  to  the 
N.,  the  Chiesa  Matrice  to  the  £.,  the 
Casa  Comunale  on  the  S.,  and  the  oM 
ch.  of  Santa  Caterina  on  the  W.,  and 
commands  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
bay,  the  town,  and  the  monntainoi]> 
coast,  which  are  best  Been  from  the 
little  Flora  behind  the  Chiesa  Matiice. 

The  Cadle^  a  fine  pile  of  medisDval 
times,  on  the  brow  of  a  lofty  diff,  en- 
tirely commands  the  town  and  const. 
It  contains  some  curious  Arabic  in- 
scriptions, but  being  now  U8e<l  as  a 
prison,  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  ad- 
mission. 

The  Chiesa  Matrice  is  externally  a 
mean  building  in  the  Renaissance 
style,  with  an  unfinished  fn^ade, 
though  bearing  the  date  of  1524.  It 
is  spacious,  and  is  divided  into  3  aisles, 
by  ionic  columns  of  grey  marble.  In 
the  rt.  transept  hangs  an  old  crucifix, 
painted  in  the  B3rzantine  style,  on  a 
gilt  ground,  said  to  dato  only  from 
the  16th  century.  There  aie  no  other 
works  of  art  in  this  ch.  worthy  of 
attention ;  but  embedded  in  its  outer 
wall  is  the  fragment  of  a  Corinthian 
cornice  of  Roman  times. 

Santa  Caterina  is  a  small  and  mean 
ch.,  interesting  only  for  its  antiquity, 
and  for  its  curious  frescoes  and  in.«<crip- 
tions.  Its  pointed  doorway,  with  a 
single  flat  order,  dates  from  the  I3th 
century.  Over  it  is  a  bas-relief  of  the 
saint  in  a  small  temple^  supported  by 
2  angels.  The  interior  has  no  archi- 
tectural beauty,  but  the  walls  are. 
covered  with  frescoes  illustrative  of 
the  life  of  St.  Catherine ;  very  curiouii, 
though  of  mediocre  art  There  is  no 
attompt  at  perspective  save   in   the 
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arehitectaral  backgrounds ;  no  chiaio- 
wtiro ;  and  the  outlines  have  all  the 
dryness  of  an  early  age,  yet  there  is  no 
lack  of  expression.  The  frescoes  in 
the  upper  band  are  evidently  prior  to 
those  below  them,  and  may  be  of  the 
•iiid  of  the  15th  century,  though  in 
liarts  they  have  been  subjected  to  re- 
pairs. In  one  place  the  date  of  1546 
ia  legible.  But  the  most  singular 
feature  about  these  frescoes  is  the  in- 
iscriptions  descriptive  of  them,  which 
liot  being  in  Italian,  might  ho  sup- 
posed by  the  tourist  to  be  in  Sicilian, 
were  be  not  assured  that  they  differ  so 
widely  firom  the  modem  dialect  of  the 
islsuia  as  greatly  to  puzzle  the  natives. 
N'o  one,  however,  acquainted  with  the 
Italian  will  be  at  a  loss  to  understand 
them.  We  give  a  few  specimens. 
*'  Comu  Lumperaluri  cofttandau  chi  la 
hectta  8la,  Caterina  li  fumru  etrazzati 
U  cami  cum  liranpinf'.*  "  Comu  lo  tn- 
perahtri  fichi  moriri  la  imperatrichi  et 
Udti  lisot  donni  li  quali  eranu  dati  a 
Cridu.*'  "  S.  Caierina  standu  prixuni 
la  notti  apparH  un  vamjUu  dUi  chi  non 
havia  paura." 

San  Domenico  contains  a  marble 
painted  statue  of  the  Virgin,  of  the 
i5th  century,  and  a  marble  sarcopha- 
t^ns  of  Pietro  Ossorio,  with  his  statue 
in  armour,  reclining  on  the  lid  (dated 
1555) — some  arabesques  of  the  same 
period  attributed  to  the  school  of  Ga- 
gini — a  picture  of  S.  CJosmo  healing  a 
wounded  youth,  by  Vincenzo  La  Bar- 
Item,  a  native  artist  of  Termini,  bear- 
iiig  his  name  and  the  date  of  1612 — 
and  a  Conception  in  oil,  attributed  to 
Pietro  NofxUi,  and  resembling  the 
treatment  of  that  master,  though 
luurdly  displaying  his  excellence. 

In  Santa  Maria  di  Gem  is  a  curious 
Pietti  in  marble,  with  the  Virgin  sup- 
porting her  dead  son  in  her  lap,  bear- 
ing date  1480.  Behind  the  altar  a  fine 
marble  monument  to  Giambattista  Ro- 
mano e  Ventimiglia,  who  died  1552, 
and  who  reclines  grandly  in  effigy  on 
the  lid  of  his  saroophagiis,  is  worthy 
of  notice.  The  pictures  of  St.  Francis 
and  of  the  Vhgin  are  ascribed  to 
Novelli.    In  the  square  in  front  of 


the  ch.  is  a  marble  cross  with  quattro" 
cento  reUe£3. 

La  Nunziata  contains  a  singular 
Presepio  in  marble.  The  picturo  of 
the  Annunciation  is  by  Barhera,  and 
another  is  by  Giacomo  Lo  Verde. 

S.  Franceaco  is  an  early  ch.  in  the 
pointed  style,  with  the  dog-tooth  pro- 
minent in  the  labels. 

Santa  Maria  ddla  Misericordia  once 
contained  some  frescoes  by  Novelli. 

San  Giovanni  di  Dio,  now  used  as 
a  hospital,  has  a  Norman  gateway, 
and  the  windows  on  the  upper  floor 
have  double  lights,  separated  by  slender 
marble  columns,  and  prominent  labels 
with  foliated  corbels. 

San  Giuseppe  has  a  picture  of  the 
Virgin  by  Monocdo  of  Bacalmuto. 

&LH  Jacopo,  below  the  Matrice  to 
the  8.,  has  an  early  campanile,  with 
double  Ughts. 

Termini  is  a  ooriTiption  of  Thermic, 
for  the  city  occupies  the  site  of  the 
Thermsa  Himereuses,  where,  on  the  de- 
struction of  the  ancient  Uimera  by  Han- 
nibal, son  of  Gisco,  in  the  year  408  b.c., 
the  few  surviving  inhabitants  esta- 
blished themselves;  though  another 
account  reprenonts  it  as  founded  by  the 
Ckrthaginians  in  the  year  407  n.c. 
Therm®  received  its  name  from  the  hot 
springs  which  rise  here  —  the  Otpfia 
vvft<l>ay  \ovrpii  of  Pindar — in  whose 
waters  Hercules  is  said  to  have  been 
refreshed  by  the  nymphs,  when,  wearied 
with  driving  the  cattle  of  Geryon,  he 
halted  awhile  on  this  spot  Near  this 
city,  in  the  First  Punic  war,  Hamilcar 
gained  a  groat  victory  over  the  Ro- 
mans, nearly  destroying  their  entire 
army ;  but  at  a  later  date,  in  the  same 
war,  the  city,  after  a  desperate  and 
protracted  defence,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans,  who  ever  after  treated 
it  with  peculiar  &vour.  Many  of  the 
statues  which  the  Carthaginians  had 
taken  from  Himeraatthe  time  of  its 
capture  were  restored  to  this,  its  re- 
presentative city,  by  Sdpio  Afiricanus, 
on  his  conquest  of  Carthage.  Among 
them  was  one  of  bronze,  of  marvellous 
beauty,  representing  Himera  as  a 
draped  female,  and  another   of  the 
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poet  Stesichorud,  who  was  a  native  of 
that  dty,  but  renowned  throughout 
Greece  for  his  genius.  Thennsd  was 
also  the  birthpuMse  of  Sthenius,  whom 
Cioero  celebrates  as  having  done  what 
not  only  no  other  Sicilian  could  do, 
but  what  even  all  Sicily  could  not 
do — ^namely,  that  he  prevented  the 
pnetor  Yeires  from  robbing  the  city 
of  these  beautiful  statues^  and  many 
other  rich  and  rare  public  monuments 
which  he  eagerly  coveted. 

Of  the  ancient  city  many  traces  are 
extant.  In  the  Piano  di  San  Gio- 
vanni, in  the  upper  town,  near  the 
entrance  from  Palermo,  are  vestiges 
of  an  Amphiiheaire  of  elliptical  form, 
in  five  shapeless  piers  and  one  arch,  aU 
of  opuB  iwxrtum.  From  the  curve  of 
the  ellipsis  it  is  evident  that  the  build- 
ing was  of  small  size — about  285  ft.  in 
its  greatest  diameter,  and  190  in  its  less. 
Of  such  a  building,  and  of  a  Boman 
theatre,  mention  luid  been  made  by 
writers  on  Sicily  some  centuries  since, 
but  it  remained  for  Signer  Baldassare 
Bomano  to  make  the  site  known  to 
the  world.  Another  building  which 
has  been  tiucod  on  this  site  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  Curia  or  a  Ba- 
gUioa.  The  campanile  of  8,  Gidoomo 
is  built  on  a  Boman  foundation ;  that 
of  SanV  Onda  is  of  tiie  same  con- 
struction, ondosed  by  modem  masonry. 

The  Hot  Springs,  which  were  so 
celebrated  in  ancient  times,  whose 
waters  restored  the  wayworn  Her- 
cules, and  arc  immortalised  in  Pin- 
dar's verse,  are  now  enclosed  in  a 
modem  building  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  dty.  It  is  a  red  brick  stmcture 
of  2  stories,  wiUi  portraits  in  relief, 
over  the  portal,  of  Ferdinand  I.  and 
Francis  I.,  who  restored  the  building 
some  50  years  since,  when  it  had 
fallen  greatly  to  decay.  A  small  por- 
tion <H  ancient  masonry  exposed  in 
the  modem  wall  is  the  only  vestige  of 
the  Boman  structure.  The  water, 
which  is  chalybeate  and  sulphureous, 
is  transparent  scentless,  and  colom'- 
less,  but  strongly  impregnated  with 
salt,  with  smaller  portions  of  muriate 
of  magnesia,  sulphate  and  carbonate  of 
liuje,  ,&e.  Its  temperature  was  formerly 
only  330  Beaumur..but  siiwe  tlie  earth- 


quake of  5th  Haich,  1823,  it  has  liscu 
to  35^.  It  is  (^  great  efficacy  in  rheu- 
matic, nervous,  and  catanieotas  dis- 
orders, and  is  still  of  high  repute.  tbt> 
baths  being  mucli  frequented  by  peoph- 
from  all  pots  of  Sicily.  Another  por- 
tion of  tlie  ancient  Thetmse,  neare^ 
tlie  sea,  is  now  appropriated  to  women , 
and  called  Bagno  deUe  Femmine, 

In  the  Casa  ComundU  or  Pcduzzi' 
PubUico,  are   collected    moat  of   tho 
portable  remains  of   Thenns   whicli 
have  escaped   destraction.     A    semi- 
colossal  dniped  figuie  of  white  marble, 
minus  head,  hands,  and  feet,  and  nf 
Imperial  times,  is  called,  but  on  u<> 
autliority,  Sthenius.     A  veiled  fcmalt- 
head  of  good  style,  found    in    1612 
among   the   ruins   of  an   old    Ikni<«^- 
formerly  adjoining  the  cathedral,  and 
vulgarly  called  "Casa  di  Stenio,**  i- 
supposed  to  represent  the  wife  of  that 
old  Sicilian.     The  foot  of  a  coloaaal 
statue  with    decorated    sandal,   othcr 
fragments  of  statues,  of  columns  and 
friezes,  pipes  of  lead  and  tena-cottii. 
altars,  amphorae,  and    numerous    in- 
scriptions, chiefly  sepulchral,  in  Latin 
or  Greek,   are    among   tho  reUos  oi' 
ThermsQ   here   preserved.      Here    an* 
also  2  Arabic  inscriptions  in  the  Ni^skhi 
character,  and  a  bilingual  fragment  of 
King  Bogor*s  time  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
The  walls  are  decorated  with  frescoes 
illustrative  of  the  history  of  Himera 
and  Termini,  painted  in  1610  by  17/^- 
cenzo  La  Barhera,  a  native  artist. 

In  several  private  hands,  namely 
those  of  the  Signori  Gandolfo^  Gar- 
gotta,  Lamanna>  Levante,  and  Gastro 
Ceclotti,  are  preserved  collections  d' 
the  antiquities  of  Thermie. 

The  local  antiquary,  from  whom  Uu 
traveller  may  learn  fiiill  particulars  oi' 
the  relics  of  ancient  days  extant  in 
this  neighbourhood,  is  Don  Bflddassarp 
Bomano,  who  has  pubhshed  a  work- 
on  the  subject,  entitled  Antidiita  Ter- 
mitane,  Palermo,  1838,  and  whoHf* 
courtesy  equals  his  eradition. 

Immediately  around  the  walls  of 
Termini  many  Boman  tombs  have 
at  various  times  been  opened,  but 
few  now  remain  to  satiefv  the  tra- 
veller's  curiosity.    Tliey    have    been 
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fbmid  chiefly  outside  the  Gkite  of  Gir- 

geoti,  in  the  Piano  di  Sard  AtUonio, 

and  OQtedde  the  Gate  of  Palermo,  on  a 

f«pot  called  GianecmigHot  where  one 

large  loctangnlar  aepalclire  of  solid 

masoniy  with  a  Tanlted  roof  is  stiU 

gla.Tidmg.    At  a  spot  called  Bdvedere 

to  the  W.  are  traces  also  of  an  andent 

cemetery.     Inscribed    tablets,    Tases, 

coiiifl,  &c.,  have  been  found  in  these 

tombs.    On  ^e  hill  of  Santa  Lnda  to 

tKe  £.  of  the  city  mosaic  pavements 

have    been   discovered   among    some 

mins,  probably  of  Boman  villas. 

The  Affueduct  which  sapplied 
Tbcrmie  with  water  is  in  great  part 
extant.  The  spring,  anciently  the 
Aqua  Comdia,  rises  in  the  hills  4  m. 
to  tlie  S.K  of  T^nnini,  at  a  spot  called 
Urucato.  A  town  of  this  name  once 
stood  here,  but  it  was  utterly  de- 
stioyed  in  the  14th  centnry  by  Peter 
IL  of  Sicily,  because  it  had  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Angevins.  Its  re- 
mains were  stUl  to  be  distinguished 
in  Fazello's  time  on  the  spot  called 
CwriaVelere,  or  CasteUatzo.  The  Aqua 
GomeUa  rose  in  a  reservoir  of  solid 
masonry,  fell  into  another  of  larger 
size,  and  there  depositing  its  sediment^ 
pmvued  its  way  in  a  covered  channel, 
sometimes  above,  sometimes  below 
ground,  till  at  a  spot  called  SoUo- 
tenofjUa  it  was  carried  across  a  valley 
on  an  aqueduct,  whose  arches,  having 
been  repaired  in  mediaeval  tLmes,  are 
pointed.  It  next  crossed  a  ravine 
called  Borrone  di  tre  pietre^  on  lofty 
Roman  arches,  and  at  the  valley  called 
La  Barraiina  fell  into  a  vaulted  hexa- 
gonal reservoir  of  great  size,  vulgarly 
i.'aUed  11  CadiUot  whence  it  was  con- 
veyed in  leaden  pipes  to  the  cit}\ 
Many  firagments  of  the  leaden  or 
•  oaithenware  pipes  by  which  the  water 
was  anciently  distributed  among  the 
public  and  private  foimtains  have  been 
bronght  to  h'ght  by  excavation.  In 
the  Ckmirada  ddla  Fiffurdla  are  the 
remains  of  another  Boman  aqueduct 
of  a  double  tier  of  arches,  wliich 
brought  to  the  city  the  water  from 
another  spring,  called  La  Favara. 

About  1^  m.  from  the  city  on  the 
eostem  slope  of  Monte  Puleri  are  the 


cold  mineral  springs  called  Bimio  di 
Termifdt  which  rise  in  a  well  and  flow 
out  into  a  basin.  The  water  is  per- 
fectly transparent,  without  colour  or 
odour,  but  slightly  nauseous  to  the 
taste.  It  is  composed  principally  of 
sulphate  and  muriate  of  magnesia,  and 
sulphate  of  lime,  and,  in  lesser  pro- 
portions, of  muriate  of  soda,  carbonate 
of  magnesia,  and  lime. 


It  is  a  pleasant  excursion  from  Te'r* 
mini  to  Oaocamo,  which  lies  in  the 
mountains  to  the  S.W.  up  the  valley 
of  S.  Leonardo.  There  is  a  road,  but 
it  is  in  a  primitive  state  of  ruggedness 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  way,  and 
the  equestrian  will  find  it  just  as  easy 
to  take  the  "corza,'  which  is  much 
shorter,  being  hardly  5  m.,  which 
distance  is  almost  doubled  by  the 
road.  You  leave  Termini  by  the 
Porta  di  Girgenti,  pass  the  Franciscan 
convent,  a  portion  of  the  Cornelian 
Aqueduct,  and  a  large  Boman  tomb, 
and  ascend  by  a  long-drawn  ridge  to 
the  |;ate8  of  O^Uxsuno,  which  lies  at  a 
considerable  height  above  the  sea. 
On  the  rt.  is  the  wild  deep  vall^  of 
S.  Leonardo,  with  the  Fiume  di  Ter- 
mini winding  in  a  rocky  bed  through 
it,  spanned  near  its  month  by  l£e 
steep  bridge  you  crossed  on  the  road 
from  Palermo,  and  backed  on  the  W. 
by  bare  peaked  heights  with  strata  out- 
cropping at  sharp  angles,  tlie  loftiest 
peak  bemg  distinguished  bv  the  name 
of  Monte  di  Cane,  On  the  1.  is  another 
deep  but  luxuriantly  wooded  hollow^ 
beyond  which  rise  the  bare  slopes, 
seamed  and  furrowed,  of  Monte  San 
Gal<5gero,  whose  crest  rises  to  the 
height  of  2671  ft  above  the  sea. 

Cdccaino,  a  town  of  nearly  7000* 
inhab.,  is  situated  at  a  considerable 
elevation  on  the  slope  of  a  mountain. 
As  usual  with  out  of  ihe  way  towns  in 
Sicily,  this  is  mean  and  dirty ;  a  col- 
lection of  yellow-roofed  hovels,  witli 
steep  streets  and  rugged  pavements; 
yet  the  picturesque  character  of  its 
ancient  castle,  and  the  magnificent 
view  it  commands  up  the  deep  valley 
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of  the  S.  Leonardo  to  Vicori  and 
Oiminna  inland,  and  of  Monte  8. 
Galogero,  the  Mediterranean,  Monte 
Oatafiano,  and  the  island  of  Ustica  on 
the  dim  horizon,  make  amends  for  the 
want  of  interest  in  the  town  itself. 
The  Castts  stands  on  a  precipitous 
rock  to  the  W.  of  ihe  town,  overhang- 
ing the  valley  of  S.  Ijconardo.  It  is 
of  Norman  times,  and  its  antiquity 
may  be  seen  in  ite  crumbling  battle- 
ments, and  in  its  windows  with  double 
lights,  divided  by  marble  shafts.  It 
was  the  feudal  castle  of  the  Dukes  of 
Oaccamo  or  Princes  Galati ;  and  it 
boasts  of  having  in  1302,  during  tlie 
War  of  the  Vespers,  repulsed  from  its 
gates  Charles  of  Valois  and  Robert  of 
Anjou,  which  fact  is  commemorated 
in  a  marble  tablet  over  the  portal, 
bearing  date  1665— "arcem  quam 
Gallus  invictam  olim  expolluit" 
Like  most  buildings  of  such  antiquity 
in  Sicily,  it  is  fast  falling  into  decay ; 
and  serves  for  little  more  than  a  prison, 
a  reminiscence  of  feudal  times,  and  a 
tempting  subject  for  the  portfolio. 

The  Chie9a  Matrice,  which  stands  at 
the  foot  of  the  castle-rock,  is  a  spa- 
cious modem  church  of  Boman  Doric 
architecture.  The  five  pictures  repre- 
senting the  senses  are  of  the  Flemish 
school.  The  Annunziata  is  also  modem, 
but  the  bcU-towcrs  which  flank  its 
facade  are  of  earlier  date.  The  Casa 
CeccdUit  just  below  it,  has  an  ancient 
pointed  door  of  two  orders,  enriched 
with  the  triple  chevron  and  the  dog- 
tooth moulding.  The  Badiola  is  a 
tiny  church,  also  of  Norman  archi- 
tecture. 

The  mountains  around  Oaccamo  are 
said  to  yield  jasper,  agate,  and  por- 
phyry. 


From  Termini  to  Oefalh  the  road  has 
been  very  recently  completed.  It  lies 
along  the  shore,  much  of  the  way  over 
the  beach  itself^  and  fords  the  mouths 
of  two  large  streams,  the  Fiume  Torto 
and  Fiume  Grande,  which  after  heavy 
rains  are  so  increased  in  volume  as  often 
to  put  a  stop  to  travelling  for  days  to- 
t?ether.    Termini  from  the  E.  is  highly 


picturesque,  the  grey  town  climbing  the 
slope,  and  cresting  the  ridge  of  a  long: 
straight  hill,  which  rises  at  its    ex- 
tremity into  a   high  bluff  clii!^    on 
which,  in  defiant  grandeur,  sits    tlie 
venerable    fortress    looking   seaward. 
Behind  it.,  stretching  into  the  sea  on 
the  far  western  honzon,  are  the  bold 
abmpt  forms  of  Monte  Catallano  and 
Monte    Pellegrino,    the  latter  dimly 
seen  beyond  the  former.     At  3  m. 
from  Te'rmini  an  olive-crowned    cliii' 
of  schistose  rock  overhangs  the    see. 
and  here  some  have  placed  the    sit<- 
of   the    ancient    Himera ;    but    that 
renowned  city  lay  on  the  extremity 
of  the  bare  green  downs  which  stretch 
downwards  to  the  sea,  apparently  from 
tlie  base  of  the  mountain  of  Gratteri. 
which  rise  in  lofty  hog-backed  masses 
in  the  E.    Before  reaching  it,  how- 
ever, you  have,  at  5  m.  fiom  Termini, 
to  ford  the  Fimne  Torto,  which  flows 
tlm>ugh  a  wide  corn-clad  valley  intii 
the  sea.    It  i-ises  in  the  moimtain.^ 
below  Lercara  do'  Freddi,  is  crossetl 
by  tlie  higli  road  to  Catania,  in  the 
hollow    between    Roccapalumba  and 
Alia,  flows  northward  beneath  Monte- 
maggiore,    and    washes    tlie    eastern 
base  of  Monte  S.  Galogero.    Its  course* 
is  short  but  rapid,  and  a  single  heavy 
shower  will  often  render  it  unford- 
able.    A  path  here  turns  inland  on  iU 
rt  bank  to  Scla&ni,  Caltavuturo,  and 
Polizzi. 

The  road  continues,  over  and  under 
green  downs,  for  4  m.  further,  to  the 
Masmria  di  BitonforneQo^  a  farm-houf^c 
on  the  1.  bank  and  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Fiume  Grande.    Before  reaching 
it,  however,  you  pass  beneatli  a  lofty 
green  slope,  which  continues  in  an  un- 
broken line  for  some  |  mile  along  the 
sliore.    This  was  the  site  of  Himera, 
"  the  far-ruling  city  "  of  Pindar.     This 
olive-sprinkled  steep  was  once  crowned 
with  the  walls  which  bade  defiance 
to  Hamilcar,  and  fell  before  his  grand- 
son Hannibal.    As  you  pass  beneatli 
it,  you  may  perceive  by  the  wayside 
traces  of  ancient  sepulture  at  the  foot 
of  the  steep,  in  fragments  of  earthen 
^iroophagi ;  and  of  habitation  in  after 
times  in  the  substructions  of  a  Boman 
villa  half-way  up  the  slope. 
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Hdiera  stood  on  a  broad  flat  pla- 
teau, rising  some  200  ft.  above  the 
plain,  and  about  ^  m.  firom  the  sea, 
having  its  eastern  base  washed  by  the 
Finme  Grande.  The  plateau  sii^  in 
a*steep  slope  towards  the  sea,  but  on 
the  aide  which  overhangs  the  river 
the  declivity  is  topped  by  a  line  of 
clifb.  The  height  is  a  mass  of  white 
calcareous  rock,  with  a  stratum  of 
breccia  above  and  below  it.  Just 
above  the  Maaseria  a  break  in  the 
liill  marks  the  site  of  the  Sea-Gate. 
The  level  of  the  plateau  is  covered 
with  com,  sprinkled  with  olives;  but 
not  a  fragment  of  the  Greek  city  now 
rises  above  the  surface,  and  not  a 
block  oC  the  ancient  walls  is  left  in 
fitu;  nothing  but  broken  pottery, 
that  inefSiceable  evidence  of  former 
habitation,  remains  to  attest  to  tlio 
eye  the  existence  of  the  renowned 
Himera.  The  town  is  said  to  have 
taken  its  name  from  the  river  which 
flowed  beneath  its  walls,  but  there 
is  nothing  now  so  attractive  in  that 
stream  as  to  entitle  it  to  the  appella- 
tion of  'l/i^po — "lovely,  cbarming" — 
though  it  may  be  applicable  to  the 
site  of  the  city  itself,  which  commands 
a  glorious  panorama.  Westward,  T^t- 
mini  is  seen  rising  from  the  blue  bay, 
at  the  foot  of  the  bold  8.  Oaldgcro; 
beyond  is  Monte  Gatalfano,  with 
Solunto,  and  the  sugar-loaf  rock  at 
its  base;  still  further,  the  ftunQiar 
forms  of  Monte  Pellegrino,  Monte 
Grallo,  and  Monte  Cuccio,  dimly  peep- 
ing over  the  isthmus  of  Bagaria.  The 
coast  to  the  E.  is  of  tamer  character, 
Oefalil  being  concealed  by  a  low  head- 
land ;  but  the  village  of  Bocoella  on  its 
height,  and  its  tower  on  the  shore,  are 
pictoreaque  features;  and  the  Mado- 
iiian  mountains  in  the  S.E.,  in  a  broad 
mass  seamed  with  gnlleys,  and  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  capped  with 
snow,  form  a  magnificent  background. 
Southward  yon  look  over  the  green 
downs  of  Hunera,  and  far  up  the  wide 
valley  of  the  Fiume  Grande  to  a  wild 
mnge  of  mountains,  with  the  towns 
of  Bdafiauii  and  Oaltavuturo  nestling 
among  their  loftiest  recesses. 

Himera  owes  its  origin  to  some 
Clialcidcan  emigrants  from  Zande  or 


Messina,  together  with  some  exiles 
from  Syracuse,  who  founded  it  about 
the  year  648  B.c.  It  is  said  by  Thucy- 
dides  to  have  been  the  only  Greek 
colony  on  this  northern  coast  of  Sicily, 
but  that  statement  is  not  strictly  cor^ 
rect,  as  Mylsa  was  also  of  Greek  and 
of  earlier  origin.  About  481  B.C., 
Himera,  being  then  governed  by  a 
tyrant  named  Terillas,  was  conquered 
by  Theron  King  of  Agrigentum,  who 
drove  out  the  oppressor  and  trans- 
ferred the  government  to  his  own  son 
ThrasydaouB.  Terillus  sought  assist- 
ance from  Cartilage ;  and  uiat  ambi- 
tious state,  which  was  only  seeking 
a  pretext  to  invade  Sicily,  according 
to  a  compact  it  had  made  with  Xerxes, 
when  he  was  about  to  attack  Greece, 
to  create  by  this  means  a  diversion  in 
his  favour,  despatched  Hamilcar,  with 
a  force  of  300,000  men,  to  the  island. 
Hamilcar  landed  at  Panormus  in  480 
B.C.,  and  marched  at  once  to  Himera, 
where  he  drew  his  ships  ashore  and 
entrenched  them  with  a  rampart.  The 
citizens,  reinforced  by  a  boay  of  Agri- 
gentines  under  Theron,  walled  up  their 
gates  and  prepared  for  an  obstinate 
defence.  They  were  speedily  succoured 
by  Gelon  of  Syracuse,  who  brought  his 
entire  force,  amounting  to  50,000  foot 
and  5000  horse,  to  their  relief.  "  His 
arrival  restored  the  courage  of  the  in- 
habitants; and  after  some  partial 
fighting,  which  turned  out  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Greeks,  a  general  battle 
ensued.  It  was  obstinate  and  bloody, 
lasting  from  sunrise  until  late  in  tlie 
afternoon ;  and  its  success  was  mainly 
determined  by  an  intercepted  letter 
which  fell  into  the  hands  of  Gelo — ^a 
communication  from  the  Selinuntines 
to  Hamilcar,  promising  to  send  a  body 
of  horse  to  Ins  aid,  and  intimating  the 
time  at  which  they  would  arrive.  A 
party  of  Gelo's  horse,  instructed  to 
personate  this  reinforcement  from 
Selinus,  were  received  into  the  camp 
of  Hamilcar,  where  they  spread  con- 
sternation and  disorder,  and  are  even 
said  to  have  slain  the  general,  and  set 
fire  to  the  ships;  while  the  Grtek 
army,  brought  to  action  at  this  oppor- 
tune moment,  at  length  succeeded  in 
triumphing  over  both  superior  num- 
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bors  and  a  determined  lesisianoe.  If 
we  are  to  believe  Diodorns,  150,000 
men  were  slain  on  the  side  of  the  Oar- 
ihaginians;  the  rest  fled,  partly  to 
the  Sicanian  mountains,  where  they 
became  prisoners  of  the  Agrigentines 
— partly  to  a  hilly  ground,  where  firom 
want  of  water  they  were  obliged  to 
surrender  at  discretion.  Twenty  ships 
alone  escaped  with  a  few  fugitiyes, 
and  these  twenty  were  destroyed  by  a 
storm  on  the  passage,  so  that  only 
one  small  boat  arrived  at  Carthage 
with  the  disastrous  tidings." — Orote. 
The  numbers  given  by  Diodorus  are 
evidently  exaggerated,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  was  one  of  the 
most  sanguinary  battles,  and  among 
the  most  decisive  victories,  of  ancient 
times,  which  estabUshed  the  superiorify 
of  the  Sicilian  Greeks  over  Uie  Oar^ 
ihaginians  at  the  very  time  that  their 
breSiren  in  the  mother  country  were 
triumphing  over  the  Persians;  for  by 
a  strange  coincidence  the  battle  of 
Himera  was  fought  on  the  very  day 
of  the  &mou8  victory  of  Salamis,  and 
was  productive  of  similar  results.  As 
Mr.  Grote  remarks,  **the  defeat  of 
the  Persians  at  Salamis,  and  of  the 
Oarthaginians  at  Himera,  cleared 
away  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  the 
terrific  cloud  frc«n  Greece  as  well  as 
from  Sicily,  and  left  a  sky  com- 
paratively brilliant  with  prosperous 
hopes.**  The  victory  of  Hunera  was 
inoeed  a  landmark  in  the  ancient 
history  of  Sicily,  for  it  procured  for 
the  Greek  cities  in  that  island  a  long 
immunity  from  foreign  war,  and  so 
vast  an  influx  of  wealth,  in  the  shape 
of  plunder  and  of  captives,  that  they 
were  enabled  to  construct  great  public 
works,  and  to  testify  their  gratitude 
to  the  gods  by  the  erection  of  the 
magnificent  temples  whose  mere  ruins 
are  still  a  wonder  and  a  mystery. 

Himera,  grateful  for  the  services 
rendered  her  by  Gelon,  gave  ready 
and  efficient  aid  to  Syracuse  in  her 
celebrated  contest  with  Atliens.  But 
her  own  hour  was  at  hand.  In  the 
year  409  b.o.  Hannibal,  the  Oiirthagi- 
nian  general,  liaving  destroyed  Selinus, 
and  muning  to  avenge  the  disastrous 
defeat   of  his   countrymen,  and   the 


death  of  his   grand&th^    Hamilmr. 
before  the  walls  of  Himera,  marched 
his  vast  host  against  that   city.     He 
established  a  camp  of  40,000  men  <xi 
the  heights  at  some  little  distance,  and 
with  the  rest  of  his  force  attaclced  the 
dty,  endeavouring  to  effect  a  Ineach  by 
mines  and  bRttering-iams.  The  citizeiii?. 
having  received  a  reinforoGment  of  400C> 
Syracuaans  under  Diodes,  made  a  aally 
which  was  attended  with  great  tfoooess. 
till  Hannibal,  bringing  up  his  zeacm*. 
turned   the  fortune  of  the  day,   and 
drove  bade  the  Himerasans  with  heavy 
loss  to  tlieir  gates.    A  friendly  fleet 
arriving  at  this  moment  in  their  pan 
should  have  revived  the  spirits  of  tht 
besieged,  but  IHocles,  acting  on  a  fiaJfee 
rumour,  determined  to  return  at  onct 
to  Syracuse,  and  the   dtizens    being 
imable  to  stay  him,  and  having  the  &tr- 
of  the  Selinuntines  before  their  eyes, 
resdved  to  abandon  the  dty  they  ocnild 
no  longer  hope  to  defend.      It   wa^ 
agreed  that  as  many  as  could  be  nut 
on  board  should  be  carried  by  the  fleet 
to  Measana,  and  that  the  rest  shonltl 
defend  the  city  as  well  as  they  oould 
until  its  return.     **  Immediately  the 
feebler  part  of  the  population,  crowding 
on  board  until  the  triremes  could  hold 
no  more,  sailed  away  along  the  northcni 
coast  to  Messene.    On  the  same  night 
Diodes  Qiardied  out  of  the  dty  with 
his  Syracusan  soldiers :  many  of   the 
Himerffians,  with  their  vrivee  and  chil- 
dren, took  their  departure  with  him. 
as  their  only  chance  c^  escape.    Tlic 
bravest  and  most  devoted  pwtion  of  tlic 
Himeriean  warriora  still  remained  to 
defend  their  dty,  xmtil  the  trireme^ 
came  back.    They  were  again  assailed 
on  the  next  morning  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians, yet  the  resistance  was    still 
successfully  maintained ;  so  that  night 
found  Himera  still  a  Grecian  dty.     On 
the  next  day  the  triremes  came  back  : 
and  if  the  defendera  could  have  main- 
tained their  walls  until  another  sunset, 
many  of  them  might  yet  have  escaped. 
But  the  gods  were  quitting  Himera,  a.<> 
they  had  before  qmtted  Sdinus.    At 
the  moment  when  the  triremai  wen* 
seen   coming   near   to    the  port,  th<> 
Iberian  assailants  broke  down  a  wide* 
space  of  the  fortification  ^ith    their 
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Uittoring^-mms,  poured  in  through  the 
breach,    nncl  overcame  all  opposition. 
The    city  now  hecame    one  scene  of 
wholesale  skraghter  and  plunder.    A 
few   among  the   wretched  population 
may  ha^e  contrived  to  readi  the  ap- 
proBching^  triremes ;  all  tlie  rest  either 
pcruhed  or  fell  into  the  bands  of  the 
victor.     It  was  a  proud  day  for  the 
Carthaginian  general  when  he  stood  as 
maMer  on  the  ground  of  Himera,  en- 
abled to  fulfil  &e  duty  of  revenge  for 
bia  filain  grandfEtther.    Not  merely  the 
walla  and  temples,  but  all  the  houses 
in  Himera,  were  razed  to  the  ground, 
ltd  temples,  having  been  first  stripped 
of  their  ornaments  and  valuables,  were 
homt.    The  women  and  children  taken 
oaptiTe  were  distributed  as  prizes  among 
the  soldiers.  But  all  the  male  captives, 
3000  in  number,  were  conveyed  to  the 
precise  spot  where  llamilcar  had  been 
slain,  and  were  there  put  to  death  with 
indignity,  as  an  expiatory  satisfaction 
to   his  lost  honour.** — Abridffed  from 
(hroU, 

As  there  is  no  bridge,  it  is  necessarv 
to  ford  the  river  in  ito  wide  sandy  bed. 
The   Fiume  Grande  takes  its  rise  in 
tlio  Kebnrodes  mountains,  near  Polizzi. 
After  passing  a  village  with  tlie  Sara- 
cenic name  of  ScUlati,   it  receives  a 
large    tributary   flowing   through  the 
hoUow  between  tiie  towns  of  Sclafani 
and  Galtavutmo,    whose    waters   are 
slightly  impregnated  with  salt ;  and  it 
falls  into  the  sea  just  below  the  site  of 
ICmem.    Ancientiy  it  bore  the  same 
name  as  the  city,  and  also  as  another 
large  and  important  river  of   SicUy, 
now  the  Fiume  Salso,  with  which  it 
has  fi«quently  been  confounded.    This 
mistake    was   made  by  the  ancients, 
who,  as  the  two  streams  took  their  rise 
in  the  same  range  of  mountains,  the 
one  flowing  to  the  N.,  the  other  to  the 
S.,  regard^  them  as  one  and  the  same 
river,  dividing  Sicily  into  two  parts  : — 


— "Qufi  mergitur  Himera  ponto 
.YjoIU).    Nam  dlvldiuu  ae  sdndlt  In  oras ; 
Nee  mtaias  occasns  petit  inelia,  qiiam  petit 

ortits; 
Nebrodes  ganinl  natrit  divortia  fontis 
(}ao  moDR  SlcaniA  non  mrgit  diUor  umbrA.** 

--SiL.  Ital. 


The  classic  traveller  will  recognise 
in  these  frequently-occumng  streams 
the  truth  of  Pindar  s  description,  when 
he  speaks  of  this  as  a  *'  well-watered 
shore  " — riip  lOvSpor  &icr&r.  The  road 
runs  beneath  low  heights  of  white 
marl,  clothed  with  broom,  lentiscus,  and 
dwarf-palms,  and  after  3  miles  reachcK 
the  Osstle  of  Roccella,  a  square  feudal 
tower,  now  converted  to  a  fium-houso, 
standing  on  the  shore  amid  pastiues 
and  rice-fields.  On  a  hill  a  little  to 
the  rt.  stands  the  vUlage  of  Campofdice, 
a  name  which,  Smyth  observes,  must 
liave  been  g^ven  in  irony,  as  tiie  in- 
habitants are  poor  and  sallow,  being 
sufferers  from  the  malaria  arisin|^  from 
the  neighbouring  rioe^grounds.  i  et  he 
who  looks  only  at  the  external  features 
of  nature  would  think  the  name  &it- 
plicable  enough  to  this  rich  and  pictu- 
resque shore. 

37  ra.  Boccdla  is  half-way  be- 
tween Tc'nnini  and  Cefelh  — 12  m. 
from  each.  The  stream  of  the  same 
name,  which  Fazello  takes  to  be  a 
corruption  of  Auricella,  has  its  source 
in  the  Madonian  mountains,  near  Col- 
lesano,  some  8  miles  inland.  These 
mountains,  which  rise  in  majestic  con- 
trast with  the  com-phun,  and  olive-dad 
slopes  along  the  shore,  are  the  Nebrodes 
(€  the  ancients,  the  loftiest  in  Sicily 
after  ^tna,  and  they  received  their 
name  from  the  mmtitude  of  deer 
{vtfiphs)  which  once  inhabited  thcm» 
but  wliich  Fazello  tells  us  had  been 
almost  exterminated  in  his  day  by  in- 
considerate and  promiscuous  hunting. 
They  are  capped  with  snow  during  tiio 
greater  part  df  the  year. 

Among  the  Madonian  chain  tiie 
serrated  crest  of  the  mountain  of  Grat- 
t^ri,  which  takes  its  name  from  tiio 
town  upon  its  slope;  and  the  long 
swelling  peak  of  Gibelmanna,  are  par- 
ticularly prominent  The  latter  derives 
its  SOTellation— (?t6c^«ia»— 'IMoun- 
tain  of  Manna.**  from  the  quantity  of 
that  ash  which  has  been  cultivated, 
even  from  Saracenic  times,  upon  itt; 
slopes.  On  its  summit  is  a  convent  of 
Capuchin  monks,  called  L(»  Madonrtft 
di  Oibdmanna, 
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CdOesano  is  a  town  of  3600  iiihab., 
and  gives  its  name  to  a  count.  A 
tower  of  its  ancient  castle,  now  used  as 
A  campanile  to  the  principal  church, 
))ear8  me  date  of  1060.  In  the  Ticinitj 
jasper  and  porphyry  are  found.  On  a 
height  to  me  W.  are  some  remains  of 
an  ancient  town,  from  whose  ruins 
CoUesano  is  said  to  have  been  oon- 
structod. 

At  16  m.  from  Tennini  you  cross 
the  small  Fiume  di  LMoari,  flowing 
from  a  cultivated  valley  in  which  the 
village  of  that  name  is  situated,  a  mile 
&om  the  road.     The  mountedns  here 
approach  more  closely  to  the  sea,  and 
the  way  lies  across  their  lower  slopes 
tlirough  vineyards,  or   plantatjons  of 
almonds,  ohves,  or  mannartiiees.    This, 
a  species  of  ash— /raonntw  orntu— is  a 
verv  pretty  cultivation,  especially  in 
spring,  when  its  brilliant  green  foliage 
and  white  feathery  flowers  make   it 
highly  onuimental  to  the   landsotpe. 
In  summer  the  bark  is  scored  to  obtain 
the  manna,  which  exudes  from  it  in 
the  form  of   gum.     The  tree  grows 
chiefly  on  hill-slopes ;  and  tliis  moun- 
tainous district  between  T^mini  and 
Mistretta  yields    the  best  manna   in 
Europe,  which  takes  the  name  of  Gro- 
rad,  a  town  in  the  mountains  S.  of 
Cefalii,  where  the  cultivation  is  chiefly 
carried  on.    At  19  m.  the  bold  square 
headland  of  Gefiedh  comes  into  sight, 
witli  a  ruined  caatle  on  its  crest,  and 
the  town  girdling  its  base ;  the  cathedral 
with  its  twin  towers  standing  out  pro- 
minently on  the  shore.    Here  the  road 
becomes  highly  picturesque,   running 
over  slopes  which,  carpeted  with  varied 
foliago  and  strewed  with  huge  rocks, 
rise  gently  from  the  sea  into  finely 
broken  cliffs  hung  with  ivy  and  cactus, 
and  crested  with  white  casinos  or  villas, 
shaded  by  tall  cypresses  or  date-palms 
— the  country-seats  of  the  nobles  of 
Cefisdh.    Where  the  road  crosses  a  low 
rockv  ridge,  the  Madonna  del  Carmdo 
invokes  in  ouaint  couplets  tho  devotion 
of  the  traveller. 

A  long  avenue  leads   in  a  gentle 
descent  to 


Cefalii. 

49  m.  Inns:  Two,  both  outeiilc 
the  Porta  Reale.  The  **  Locanda  dtUa 
Prussia  con  cudniere,**  on  tbe  right 
hand  of  tlie  street  as  you  approacli 
the  gate,  is  the  larger  and  more  im- 
posing; but  most  travellers  give  Uto 
preference  to  the  opposite  house,  Uie 
"Locanda  Nuova  della  Fortuna,"  oii 
aooount  of  the  greater  deanlineas,  auil 
of  the  obliging  dispositaon  of  tbe  land- 
lord, Stefano  edbiua,  who  ads  abo  fi< 
cicerone  for  the  wonders  of  GeCaln. 

Cefiilii  is  the  representative  of  Cef^a- 
loedium^  whose  name,  evidently  derivcil 
from  the  bold  headland  (irc^oA^)  mt 
which  it  stood,  suggests  a  Greek  origin. 
It  can  have  been  but  a  small  town  in 
ancient  times,  perhaps  only  a  costk*. 
as  indeed  it  is  called  by  Diodorus,  bimI 
it  was  probably  a  dependency  of  Ui- 
mera.    It  stood  originally  on  the  snm- 
mit  of  the  headland,  where  vo8tige> 
of  it  are  still  visible.     It  is  not  men- 
tioned in  history  before  the  rear  3%' 
B.C.,  when  it  allied  itself  with  Imilooii 
the  Carthaginian  against  Dionynas  of 
Syracuse,  into  whose  hands  it  fell  bjr 
treachery.    In  tho  year  307  B.c.  it  "was 
taken  by  Agathocles.      In  tiic  Fifi^ 
Punic  War,  Uie  Bomans,  though  tlv? 
led  a  fleet  of  250  ships  and  a  largt' 
force  against  it,  could  not  prevail  by 
force  of  arms,  but   had  to  resort  to  | 
treachery  to  obtain  possession  of  ilie 
town.    Cefalii  was  taken  by  the  Soni- 
oens  in  858,  but   made  no  noise  in 
history  till  the  autumn  of  a.d.  112^^ 
when    King    Soger,    on    his    return 
from    Naples    to    Sicily,    encounten^i 
so  violent  a  tempest  off  Salerno,  iiiat 
he  was  in  imminent  peril  of  peri2)li' 
lug,  whereon   he   vowed   to  erect  a 
church  to  Christ  and  his  Apostles  on 
whatever  spot  he  might  be  permitteil 
to  land.     He  set  foot  ashore  bencntii 
the  western  cliflfe  of  Cefelu,  and  im- 
mediately founded  a  church  on  tht" 
spot  in  honour  of  St.  George,  whidi. 
afterwards    falling    into    decay,   wa> 
rebuilt  by  the  citizens  under  tbe  wm' 
of  S.  Leonardo.     Two  years  afterwards • 
to  fulfil  his  vow,  he  laid  tbe  foumlft- 
tions  of  tho  present  cathedral,  by  &>^ 
the    largest    and     most    mflgniftcrni 
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ti-mplc  in  Sicily  at  that  day.  It  is 
singular  however  that  the  diploma  in 
which  "King  Boger  endowed  his  new 
church,  dated  1145,  makes  no  mention 
of  such  a  TOW,  merely  assigning  as  his 
reaaon  for  founding  so  grand  a  temple, 
his  gratitude  to  the  Saviour  for  tlie 
worldly  honours  and  the  regal  title 
which  he  had  acquired.  Another 
diploma,  of  1132,  speaks  of  the  temple 
as  already  built— showing  that  it  must 
liave  been  completed  within  the  space 
of  a  single  year.  On  the  erection  of 
this  Btmctuie  the  inhabitants  forsook 
the  old  town  on  the  heights  for  the 
moTp  convenient  residence  on  the 
l)«ich.  Oe&lu  is  therefore  entirely  a 
town  of  the  middle  ages.  It  stands  at 
the  bQ.se  of  the  precipitous  cliffs,  on  a 
uanow  strip  of  land  sliehing  down  to 
the  aen. 

The  wall  which  encloses  it  might 
in  former  days  have  served  to  keep 
out  the  crew  of  a  Barbary  corsair,  but 
would  be  powerless  against  artillery. 
In  this  waU  are  4  gates — Porta  Reale 
at  the  S.,  and  Porta  Giudecca  at  the 
N.  end  of  the  town;  and  Porta  del 
Mart?,  and  Porta  d* Arena,  opening  on 
the  »hore  to  the  W.  Below  the  Porta 
Reale  are  some  remains  of  very  ancient 
walling,  probably  of  a  line  of  fortifica- 
tion which  connected  the  port  with 
the  town  on  the  height.  The  ma- 
sonry is  massive,  composed  of  blocks 
about  8  ft.  long  by  nearly  3  in  height, 
which  are  arranged  m  horizontal 
courses,  but  with  a  cerbiin  irregularity 
that  suggests  a  remote  antiquity. 
The  Porta  Oiudecea  is  of  Norman 
times,  with  a  circukur  arch. 

Ce&lb,  which  rejoices  in  the  title 
of  "  1a  Piacentissima,"  contains  a  popu- 
hition  of  about  11,183,  most  of  them 
engaged  in  agriculture,  and  a  portion 
in  fishing.  In  ancient  times  its  waters 
were  famous  for  whales — 

"  Qawine  prooeUoso  Cephaloedlos  ora  profnndo 
Ornleis  horrent  campis  pasoentia  cetne  " 

— SiL.  Ital.  xlv.— 

and  tunny  still  abound  in  summer- 
time on  this  coast.  The  women  of  Ce- 
fiJh  wear  black  veils  over  their  heads, 
but  not  shrouding  the  entire  figure  as 
at  Traponi  and  Catania.    The  streets 


are  tolerably  reg^ular,  but  those  in  the 
upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  town  are 
very  narrow  and  filthy,  and  generally 
there  is  a  depressing  air  of  poverty 
and  misery  about  the  place,  that  is 
not  surpassed  in  all  Sicily.  There  are 
few  good  houses,  but  some  curious 
remains  of  mediceval  domestic  arehi- 
tecture,  with  pointed  windows  divided 
by  slender  pillars,  and  archivolts  or- 
namented with  patterns  in  blade  and 
white  stone.  In  the  principal  street 
is  a  picturesque  building  called  dtta 
di  Rogero,  from  tlie  popular  tradition 
that  it  was  built  by  King  Boger  as  a 
residence.  It  is  certainly  of  Norman 
times,  and  displays  the  dog-tooth, 
chevron,  and  nail-head  mouldings 
among  its  decorations.  Opposite  it  is 
another  structure  of  equal  antiquity, 
called  the  Palazzo  dd  Marchete  Ch- 
rod,  which  shows  the  prominent  Sa- 
racenic billet-moulding,  as  on  the  ear- 
liest Norman  buildings  of  Palermo. 
Adjoining  is  the  campanile  of  the 
chureh  of  Santa  Annunziata,  also  of 
early  arehitecture.  In  a  private  house 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  town  are 
shown  the  remains  of  a  batli  with 
Arabic  inscriptions  on  the  marble  co- 
liuuns. 

Trs  Catbkdrai*. 

II  Duomo  stands  in  a  large  square, 
in  the  highest  part  of  the  town,  imme- 
diately at  the  foot  of  the  difis,  which 
tower  up  behind  it  in  red  and  grey 
walls,  perfectly  precipitous,  to  a  vast 
height.  Along  the  very  verge  of  the 
precipice  is  a  low  crenated  wall,  in 
which  hangs  a  bell,  formerly  used  to 
alarm  the  citizens  on  the  approach  of 
corsairs.  On  one  side  of  the  Cathedral 
stands  the  Bishop's  Palace,  and  on  the 
other  the  Clerical  Seminary.  In  the 
midst  of  the  Piazza  plays  a  fountaio, 
and  immediately  in  front  of  the  Cathe- 
dral stand  tiie  colossal  statues  of  4 
bishops,  of  bad  art,  but  imposing  from 
their  position. 

The  Cathedral  is  of  considerable  size, 

in  the  shape  of  a  Latin  cross,  and  in 

plan    and   arrangements   very  noarhr 

resembles  the  Duomo  of  Monreale.    It 

I  is  perfect  and  intact  in  all  its  principal 
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parts.  The  west  front,  which  faces  the 
riazza,  has  a  portioo  flanked  by  two 
square  projecting  towers  of  yellow 
masonry.  The  portico  has  3  arches, 
the  central  one  round,  the  others 
}x>inted,  all  quite  plain,  resting  on 
granite  columns  with  capitals  adorned 
with  fig^ures  and  foliage.  This  portico 
is  a  restoration  effected  in  1480  by 
Monsignore  Giovanni  Gatto,  whose 
arms  may  be  seen  on  the  two  central 
capitals.  The  roof  of  the  portioo  is 
pointed  and  groined,  with  enriched 
keystones.  Its  walls,  now  plain,  were 
formerly  covered  with  paintings  per- 
haps in  mosaic,  representing  King 
Boger  offering  his  new  temple  to  the 
Saviour;  his  successors,  William  the 
Bod  and  William  the  Good,  confirming 
liis  concessions  and  adding  fresh  dona- 
tions ;  tlie  Empress  Costanza  endowing 
the  Cathedral  with  a  fief;  and  the  Em- 
peror Frederick  II.  on  his  throne,  de- 
spatching Giovanni  Cicala,  the  Bishop 
of  Cefalii,  on  a  special  mission  to  the 
Sultan  of  Damascus.  These  decora- 
tions are  described  in  an  old  manu- 
script of  the  year  1329  as  then  exists 
ing,  though  greatly  injured  by  the 
enects  of  age,  so  that  they  can  hardly 
have  been  less  than  a  century  earlier. 

Tlie  W.  door,  which  is  coeval  with 
the  building,  is  remarkably  curious. 
It  has  a  semicircular  ardi  within  a 
pediment,  and  is  the  only  instance  of 
»  Norman  portal  of  this  form  to  bo 
found  in  all  Sicily.  It  has  5  enriched 
fascisB  or  orders.  On  the  inner  is  the 
Norman  chevron,  tripled ;  on  tho  next, 
narrow  interlacing  foliage,  a  Norman 
version  of  the  Greek  lotus  and  an- 
themion ;  on  the  3rd,  beasts  and  birds 
in  recessed  medallions,  with  flowers 
and  foliage ;  the  4th  shows  the  Gredk 
element  in  dentils,  the  egg  and  tongue, 
And  astragal  mouldings;  and  the  out- 
side order  is  an  enriched  scroll  ter- 
minating in  lizards.  The  pediment 
or  label,  which  is  of  ugly  form,  is 
moulded  in  imitation  of  the  acan^us. 
All  the  enrichments  of  the  portal  aic 
of  white  marble.  Tho  arch  does  not 
rest,  as  usual  in  Norman  doorways,  on 
slender  colunms,  but  on  plain  pilasters 
with  continuous  capitals  and  abaci, 
cnnched  with  foliage. 


Over  the  portico  is  a  large  point 
window,  decorated  with  the  cbevr 
and  billet,  and  forming  the  centre 
a  series  of  similar  arclies,  intcrlad] 
and  resting  on  csoltunns  with  foliat 
capitals.  In  an  upper  order  is  a  aeri 
of  13  smaller  arches,  not  interlacir 
but  in  other  respects  suuilar  to  the 
below  them. 

The  towers  which  flank  the  porti 
are  massive  but  void  of  elegance 
beauty,  'niey  have  4  stories;  i 
lowest  reaching  to  the  roof  of  1 
portico,  the  upper  3  having  a  point) 
window  in  each  fiice.  Each  tower 
surmounted  by  one  of  smaller  si: 
capped  by  a  pyramid.  In  that  to  tl 
rt.  alone  the  upper  part  retains  ft 
original  form. 

Tho  exterior  of  the  church  is  phii 
save    tlmt    small    interlacing    arcbn 
with  chevron   mouldings,  are  carrier 
round  the  upper  part  of  the  transepts 
marking  the  triforium  of  the  tribnn' 
and    tliat    the    apses    externally  on 
much  enricYied  in    the   usual  Sicvh- 
Norman    style,    as    e^diilHted   in  tbd 
cathedrals  of  Palermo  and  Monrcde. 
The  central  apse  is  very  lofty,  as  liigb 
as  the  transepts,  and  is  adorned  with  9 
scries  of  tall  slender  coupled  sbails  m'ti? 
foliated  capitals  and  projecting  abaci 
suppoi-ting  a  cornice  of  small  pointJ 
arches.    The  side  apses,  which  are  vert 
low  in  comparison,  have  also  simiLv 
coupled    columns,    supporting    inter- 
lacing orcbcs  sharply  pointed,  ebon 
wliich  is  a  cornice  or  stringoourae  fl( 
small  circular  arches  resting  on  cat-, 
bels   of  grotesque    heads,  as  in  th^ 
Norman    of    northern   Europe.     1^ 
decorations  of  tho  apses  can  only  hj 
seen  to  advantage  from  the  gankn  « 
the  Caiwnico   Messina,  whicli  is  e»\ 
tcred  by  a  gate  on  the  S.  side  of  thi 
cathedral.  ' 


Tlie  mterior  of  the  church  i;*  diviM' 
into  3  aisles,  separated  by  colurani 
of  grey  granite,  with  Corintluan-lio 
capitals  and  bases  of  white  nmrbH 
supporting  arches  pointed  and  rtilt'^ 
The  eastern  end  of  the  church  is  raii«i 
somo^  steps  above  the  ■western,  an^ 
terminates   in  3  apses   corresp^"*^'"! 
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with  the  aisles.  All  these  features 
^-ombine  to  fcnm  a  strong  resemblanoe 
between  this  Cathedral  and  that  of 
Monreale.  Bat  the  choir  is  here  of 
much  smaUer  size,  and  the  apsidal 
f'hapels  of  Jhr  greater  depth;  the 
tmnsepts  project  considerably  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  outer  aisles ;  and  the 
storied  mosaics,  which  give  a  golden 
irloiy  to  every  part  of  Uie  Monreale 
•'hiiich,  are  here  confined  to  the  tri- 
bune aiod  central  apse. 

This  cathedral  is  internally  230  ft 
long  by  90  wide.  The  nave  is  twice 
the  width  of  the  side-aisles.  The  16 
columns  which  separate  them  are  of 
'^j  gnmito,  save  one  of  cipollino, 
and  ore  said  to  have  been  taken  from 
an  amdent  temple.  The  capitals  are 
of  the  time  of  tne  foundation,  and  are 
*^nerally  imitations  of  the  Corinthian, 
but  same  are  without  volutes,  and  de- 
comted  with  quaint  faces  and  figures. 
The  windows  of  the  clerestory  are  small, 
pointed,  plain,  and  splayed.  The  nave 
U  roofed  with  wood,  and  the  beams  are, 
or  rather  were,  curiously  painted  and 
gilt,  bearing  inscriptions  in  Gothic 
characters,  among  which  you  may 
perceive  the  name  of  Manfred  and 
the  date  1268;  but  the  greater  nait 
of  the  roof  is  a  restoration  effectea  in 
1559.  The  side-aisles  are  vaulted  and 
stuccoed  in  the  modem  style.  The 
choir  and  N.  transept  have  been  roofed 
in  later  times  with  wood,  but  the  ori- 
^nal  groined  vaults  are  ueen  in  the  S. 
transept  and  the  tribune.  In  both 
transepts,  above  the  clerestory,  is  a  tri- 
forium,  with  arches  obtusely  pointed, 
:ind  resting  on  massive  columns,  much 
Iieavier  than  in  Sicilian  buildings  of 
the  period,  and  more  resembling  the 
Xorman  architecture  of  the  North. 
Tlie  part  at  the  intersection  of  the 
nave  and  transepts,  or,  properly  speak- 
ing, the  choir,  was  used  as  such  till 
the  bishop,  Francesco  Gonzaga,  removed 
tho  seats  to  the  tribune  in  the  year 
1588.  At  the  entrance  of  the  Tribune 
on  either  hand  is  a  white  marble  | 
throne,  ornamented  with  mosaics ;  , 
that  on  the  rt.  being  the  "Bishops 
St-at;"  that  on  the  i  the  "Royal 
Throne."  Above  these  thrones,  and  . 
ust  within  the  tribune,  the  walls  are  ! 


covered  to  the  height  of  15  ft.  with 
beautiftil  Alezandrme  mosaics.  Tho 
tribune  has  been  spoilt  by  the  intro- 
duction in  its  lower  and  mmt  half  of 
much  hadigeon  ornament — ^vile  stuccoes^ 
ugly  strap  and  scroll  work,  wretched 
statues  on  brackets,  alternating  with 
as  wretched  frescoes,  introduced  at  the 
dose  of  the  16th  century.  In  the 
pavement  are  some  slabs  of  white 
marble  with  Alexandrine  mosaics. 

Mosaics, — ^The  inner  half  of  tho  tri- 
bune, as  well  as  the  walls  of  the  apse, 
are  covered  with  mosaic  picturesonagold 
ground,  similar  to  those  of  MoDieale.  An 
inscription  in  quaint  Latin  verse  records 
that  this  work  was  completed  by  King 
Roger,  in  the  year  1148,  and  the  18tli 
of  his  reign.  It  is  probable  that  that 
pious  and  munificent  prince  intended 
that  the  entire  walls  of  the  church 
should  be  covered  with  these  decora- 
tions, but  no  traces  of  mosaics  remain 
in  any  other  part,  and  the  length  of 
time,  16  years,  that  it  took  to  complete 
this  amail  portion,  and  his  death  in 
1154,  will  explain  why  such  an  inten- 
tion, if  entertained,  was  not  carried  into 
effect. 

In  the  semidome  of  the  apse  is  a 
colossal  lialf-fignre  of  our  Saviour 
nkisin^  his  right  hand  in  the  act  of 
benediction,  and  holding  an  open  book 
in  the  other,  just  ns  he  is  represented 
in  the  apses  of  Monreale  Cathedral 
and  the  Oappella  Palatina.  On  the 
archivolt  endroling  the  figure  is  this 
distich — 

*'Factu8  homo,  Actor  homlniSp  factlqae  re- 
demptor, 
Jodlco  oorporetu  ooipora  oofda  Deiu.*' 

Below  this  are  3  bands  of  flgmes :  in 
the  upper,  the  Virgin  is  standing  be- 
tween the  4  archangels;  in  the  two 
lower,  stand  the  12  Apostles,  all  with 
epigraphs  in  Greek.  Between  them, 
a  long  Latin  inscription  in  rhyming 
hexameters  records  the  date  of  the 
completion  of  the  mosaics.  On  the 
walls  of  the  tribune,  in  the  arch  on 
the  1.  is  tho  head  of  Melchisedek  in  a 
medallion,  with  figures  of  Moses  and 
Hosea  below.  On  tho  opposite  wall 
is  the  head  of  Abraham,  with  figures 
of  David  and  Solomon.     In  the  next 
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band  arc  tlie  prophets  Joel,  Amos, 
Obadiah,  Jonah,  Micah,  and  Nahum. 
The  lowest  two  bands  contain 'saints 
— Peter,  Vincent,  Lawrence,  Btephen, 
Gre^ry,  Augustine,  Silvester,  and 
Denis  cm  the  1. ;  and  Theodore, 
Greorge,  Demetrius,  Nestor,  Nicholas, 
Basil,  Chrysostom,  and  Gregory  the 
theologian  on  the  rt — all  with  books 
or  scrolls  in  their  liands,  and  in 
ecclesiastical  robes,  denoting  their 
respectiye  rank  in  the  hierarchy.  On 
the  vault  of  the  tribune  is  represented 
the  heavenly  host  Though  so  few  in 
number,  these  mosaic  pictures  are  not 
inferior  in  beauty  to  tliose  at  Monreale, 
the  Martorana,  or  the  Gappclla  Palatina. 
The  drapery  is  easy  and  broad,  the 
figures  well  drawn,  and  some  full  of 
dignity  and  grandeur.  There  are  few 
of  those  crude  restorations  which  de- 
tract so  much  from  the  original  har- 
mony of  the  mosaics  at  Palermo  and 
Monreale.  Berradifiedco,  indeed,  does 
not  hesitate  to  pronounce  these  mosaics 
to  be  more  precious  as  works  of  art 
than  any  others  of  that  period  wrought 
in  Sicily. 

The  High  AUar  is  of  various 
marbles,  fronted  by  a  balustrade  of 
red  and  white  marble. 

Both  tlie  side-apses,  whatever  they 
may  originally  have  been,  are  now 
spoilt  by  modem  stuccoes ;  in  that  to 
the  1.  the  roof  preserves  its  groining. 

This  cathedral  contains  numerous 
monmncnts,  principally  to  bishops  of 
the  diocess,  from  the  16th  century 
downwards;  many  are  mere  saroo- 
phagi,  others  are  more  pretentious, 
but  few  are  of  much  intercut,  historic- 
ally or  artistically.  Nor  are  any  of 
the  pictures  it  contains  of  much  merit. 
In  the  2nd  areh  to  the  rt.  as  you  enter 
the  ch.  is  a  circular  font  of  black 
marble,  adorned  with  4  lions  in  relief 
of  very  quaint  art  The  bowl  is  6  ft. 
in  diameter,  and  rests  on  tlie  shaft  of 
a  fluted  column.  On  each  side  of  tlie 
nave  is  a  pulpit  of  white  marble,  rest- 
ing on  4  granite  columns.  Over  tlie 
2nd  altar  in  the  rt  aisle  is  a  picture  of 
St  Francis  Xavier  and  St  Ignatius 
lioyola  in  adoration  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child— evidently    of    the    school    of 


Nov^i,  and  attributed  to  his  daugUUr 
Rosalia.  In  the  3rd  to  the  rt  is  a  f^t 
Josepli  with  the  youthfol  Saviour,  by 
Viio  d*Atma,  Over  the  next  altar  u 
a  picture  of  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul  in 
prison,  witii  their  feet  in  the  stocb, 
ascribed  to  Matthew  Stommer.  In  thii 
aisle  is  a  monument  by  jAonarh 
Pennine,  to  Bishop  Joachim  Castdio 
(ob.  1788\  who  is  represented  givii^ 
a  shirt  to  a  cripple ;  and  a  saroophsgn^ 
containing  tlie  remains  of  the  Marqnih 
of  Geraci,  who  died  in  the  year  1200. 
Below  this  is  the  tomb  of  £npbemin. 
sister  of  King  Frederick  of  AragciL 
In  the  transept  on  this  side  is  a 
monument  to  Bishop  Vanni  (oh 
1803),  who  repaired  and  adorned  tl>- 
cathedral,  and  conferred  sundiy 
benefits  on  the  Sicilian  public;  tlii- 
most  important  of  which  was  the  col* 
stniction  of  a  road  for  2  m.!  It  is  br 
Federieo  Siracuea  of  Palermo.  On 
the  pier  of  this  transept  is  a  cnrioib 
fresco  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  at- 
tended by  angels,  of  very  rude  bur 
early  art  certainly  not  later  than  the 
13tii  century. 

In  the  N.  transept  and  apse  arr^ 
several  monuments  to  Bishops  d 
Gefalh  of  the  16th  and  17tli  centurie*. 
among  which  that  of  Giovanni  Sergio, 
kneehng  in  prayer,  by  Leonardo 
Penninot  is  the  most  remarkaUe.  On 
the  last  column  in  this  1.  aislo  i^ 
painted  a  figure  life-size,  holding  an 
um  on  which  are  represented  two 
small  heads.  It  is  vulgarly  called 
"  King  Roger,"  and  is  in  a  very  early 
style  of  art  but  now  ahnost  obtiterated. 
Over  the  3rd  altar  to  the  L  is  a  pictnie 
of  the  Angelo  Costode,  attributed  tt) 
Novelli.  but  of  his  school  Over  the 
1st  to  the  1.  is  a  St  John  the  Baptist 
preaching,  of  the  Messinese  school 

In  the  transepts  once  stood  the  two 
porphyry  sarcophagi  which  Kiup 
Roger  caused  to  he  carved,  ooe  for 
his  own  interment  the  other  for  the 
symmetrical  adornment  of  the  ch.,  and 
which  were  removed  to  Palermo  l>y 
the  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  and  ik»v 
enshrine  his  own  remains  and  tboK* 
of  his  father,  the  Emperor  Henry  VI.. 
in  the  Chapel  of  the  Kings  in  the 
cathedral.      So    highly    prized   were 
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these  sarcophagi  hy  the  CeCaleditdni, 
that  in  order  to  effect  their  removal, 
at  the  cQEnmenccment  of  tlie  13th  cen- 
tury, the  £mperMr  Frederick  was  first 
obliged  to  clespatoh  the  bishop  Qio- 
vaniii  CHcala  on  a  special  mission  to 
the  Saltan  of  Damascus,  and  then  to 
pieaent  &  rich  fief  to  the  Catliedral  in 
compeiisation. 

In  the  Sacristy,  among  other  relics, 
is  shown  a  portion  of  King  Roger  s 
Tobe  of  clotli  of  gold.    • 

The  Cloisters. — Adjoining  the  car 
tiiedr&l  OQ  the  N.  side  are  the  cloisters 
belonging  to  the  monastery  which 
Roger,  on  the  fomidation  of  his  church, 
established  for  the  Augustine  monks, 
whom  he  had  brought  expressly  from 
Bagnanfc  in  Oalabrift.  It  is  a  large 
quadrangle  surrounded  by  an  arcade 
of  coapled  columns,  with  a  group  of  4 
at  each  angle,  originally  closely  re- 
sembling the  cloister  of  Monreale, 
but  it  has  been  much  disfigured  by 
alterations.  The  N.  and  S.  sides  stiU 
retain  each  20  pointed  arches,  and  on 
the  other  sides  there  were  originally 
15;  but  on  the  £.  these  have  been 
supplied  by  5  large  cii^cular  arches. 
The  columns  are  of  white  marble,  and 
mostly  plain,  save  a  few  which  are 
chevioned,  one  twisted,  and  one 
adonted  with  beautiful  foliage,  mixed 
with  animals,  in  relief.  The  capitals, 
no  two  of  which  are  alike,  ate  in  some 
cases  imitations  of  the  Corinthian,  but 
in  general  are  adorned  ^tli  foliage 
delicately  cut,  and  mingled  witli  gro- 
tesque figures  of  men,  animals,  and 
monstciB,  such  as  the  wild  imagina- 
tion of  the  Norman  architects  de- 
lighted to  create  and  combine.  A 
few,  as  at  Monreale,  bear  Scriptural 
snbjecte,  such  as  the  Fall  of  Man,  and 
Noah  entering  the  Ark ;  but  most  axe 
either  merely  decorative,  or  display 
figures  of  a  symbolical  or  emblemat- 
ical character.  This  cloister  in  truth 
is  a  most  interesting  and  instructive 
spedmen  of  Siculo-Norman  architec- 
ture, and  is  inferior  in  extent  and 
beauty  to  that  of  Monreale  alone. 

Palazzo    VescovSe.  -—  Adioining    the 
Cathedral  on  the  N.  il  the  Bishop's 


Palace,  a  modem  building,  which  con- 
tains little  of  interest ;  on  the  stairs  is 
a  marble  statue  of  our  Saviour,  with  an 
inscription,  whose  style  savours  of  pagan 
Rome. 

In  the  Archivio  of  the  palace  is  a 
fragmentary  Greek  inscription,  alluding 
apparently  to  tiio  warship  of  Hercules. 
Kmbedded  in  the  wall  of  a  house  on 
the  opposite  side  of  tiie  Piazza,  dose 
to  the  B.  tower  of  the  rathedial,  is  a 
Greek  sepidchnil  inscription. 

The  church  of  I  Conveniuali  has  a 

Eicture  of  the  Virgin  and  her  Mother, 
y  Antonio  Cataldtio  of  Messina,  dated 
1598. 

The  Barono  Mandrahsca  has  a  small 
collection  of  antiquities  found  on  tius 
site;  and  the  Barone  Bordonaro  lias 
also  a  few ;  both  have  some  pictures  in 
addition. 

CiideBo, —  On  the  mountain  above 
tlie  town  are  remains  both  of  ancient 
C/ophaloedium,  and  of  the  Saracenic 
town  which  succeeded  it,  as  well  as 
of  mediseval  structures  of  more  recent 
times,  for  the  fortifications  were  kept 
up  long  after  the  inhnbitante  had  re- 
moved to  the  base  of  the  mount  They 
may  be  seen  in  battiementod  lines 
completely  encircling  the  headland, 
at  tiie  very  verge  of  the  inaccessible 
precipices;  and  so  superfluous  were 
they  in  such  a  position  as  to  suggest 
a  doubt  whether  they  were  not  raised 
rather  to  prevent  the  inhabitante  horn 
rolling  over  the  precipice  than  to  pre- 
serve them  against  attacks  from  below. 
The  summit  of  the  headland  is  crowned 
by  a  Saracenic  castie  in  picturesque 
decay,  but  of  difiicult  access.  The  moun- 
tain is  composed  of  a  sort  of  greyish 
marble  called  lumackelkit  which  takes 
a  high  polish,  and  is  used  for  decora- 
tive purposes.  It  is  girt  by  lofty  diflEs, 
80  as  to  be  accessible  only  on  its  W. 
face,  immediately  above  the  Porta 
Reale,  where  a  depiesaion  in  the  pre- 
cipice leaves  room  for  a  path  of  ffxeA 
steepness,  which  winds  up  to  a  pointed 
gateway  in  the  outer  wall,  and  through 
two  courto  enclosed  by  defences  of  me- 
disBval  masonry,  where  are  several  cis- 
terns or  reservoirs  sunk  in  the  rock. 
Above  these  courts  you  enter  on  the 
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site  of  the  ancient  city,  wliicli  was 
about  1  UL  round,  and  occupied  the 
steep  and  rugged  slope  of  the  moun- 
tain. Here  a  little  to  the  N.  stands 
a  ruin  of  very  early  date  and  peculiar 
structure.  It  is  a  detached  building 
about  50  ft.  in  length,  and  now  about 
15  ft.  liigli,  witli  a  door  in  tlic  front 
wall,  leading  into  a  passage,  on  which 
open  2  similar  doorways.  The  whole 
is  of  polygonal  masonry,  very  neatly 
cut  and  fitted  together,  and  of  that 
character  known  in  Greece  and  Italy 
under  the  name  of  Pclasgic;  and  it  is 
remarkable  as  the  only  specimen  of  that 
peculiar  construction  extant  in  Sicily. 
The  style  of  masonry  alone,  though 
sometimes  adopted  by  the  Bomans,  is 
in  gencnd  suggestive  of  a  high  an- 
tiquity, which  in  this  case  is  evidenced 
by  the  Doric  character  of  the  doorways, 
shown  both  in  their  form  and  decora- 
tions. Tlie  entrance  door  is  flanked 
by  pilasters  with  imposts  of  great  sim- 
plicity, and  spanned  by  an  entablature 
of  a  single  huge  block,  fW)m  which  the 
cornice  and  frieze  project  in  slight  reUef. 
The  mouldings  are  rude  approximations 
to  the  Doric.  The  doors  within  the 
passage  are  of  similar  character ;  that 
to  the  1.  opens  into  a  chamber  of 
polygonal  masonry,  now  open  to  the 
sky ;  that  on  the  other  hand  leads  into 
a  vault  o£  Boman  brick-work  based  on 
opita  ineeriumt  which  retains  traces  of 
stucco,  paintmg,  and  inscriptions,  and 
must  have  been  a  sepulohre.  Over 
this  rise  the  ruins  of  a  small  chapel 
with  a  single  apse,  the  west  front  rest- 
ing on  the  polygonal  waUing,  and  rising 
some  15  ft.  above  it.  In  this  edifice 
then  we  see  exhibited  tliree  distinct 
periods :  first,  the  days  of  early  Ce- 
phaloedium,  as  shown  in  the  polygonal 
structure,  which  was  probably  a  palace, 
and  not  a  temple,  as  old  Fazello  sur- 
mised; secondly,  the  times  of  Impe- 
rial Rome,  seen  in  the  construction  of 
tiie  vaulted  chamber  ,*  and  thirdly,  the 
early  ages  of  Ohristianity  manifested 
in  the  simple  apsidal  church.  The 
ruin  is  interesting  not  merely  to  the  an- 
tiquary ;  for,  as  a  bit  of  the  picturesque, 
it  deserves  a  place  in  every  portfolio. 

There  is  little   beyond  tlie  superb 
ponoi-ama  to  repay  the   traveller   for 


the  fetiguing  ascent  to  the  fimncpnir, 
keep;  and  the  view  may  be  enjoyed 
to  scarcely  inferior  advantage  from  t^ 
telegraph  station  on  the  shoulder  of 
the  mountain.  It  commands  the  whols 
nortliem  coast  from  the  bluff  bead- 
land  of  Capo  di  Gallo  m  the  W.  to  the 
low  point  of  Capo  Orlando  in  the  fiir 
E. 

In  this  castle  of  Gefalu,  Cbailes  the 
Lame,  when  Prince  of  Salerno,  was 
for  some  time  confined,  after  his  cap- 
ture by  Koger  Loria,  in  his  great 
naval  victory  in  the  bay  of  Ni^lea  in 
1284;  and  the  fortress  was  selected 
for  its  great  strength  as  ensuring  his 
safety  from  the  people  of  Sicily,  who 
clamoured  for  Ins  blood  in  lemenge 
for  that  of  Conradin,  whom  hia  fether, 
Charles  of  Anjou,  had  pat  to  deafii 
after  the  victory  of  Tagliaoozzo  in 
1268.  Here  he  was  visited  by  two 
English  monks  sent  by  £dwBm  L  to 
comfort  him  in  his  captivity;  uid 
hence  he  was  allowed  to  depeit  only 
on  swearing  most  solemn  oaths  to  re- 
nounce all  claim  to  the  crown  of 
Sicily — oaths  not  more  readily  made 
than  forgotten.  In  this  same  castle, 
15  years  later,  was  confined  CSiarles's 
son  Philip,  Prince  of  Tiranto,  when 
captured  by  Frederick  BE.  of  Sicily  at 
the  battle  of  Faloonaria. 

The  road  to  Messina  traverses  the 
town  of  Cefidu,  and  skirts  the  base  of 
the  headland,  at  whose  foot,  to  the  E., 
is  a  little  bay  for  xebecs  and  feluccas, 
shut  in  by  a  low  rocky  point,  on 
which  stands,  in  picturesque  decay* 
a  mediiBval  tower  called  Torre  de22a 
Caldura,  with  rocks  whidi  rise  ab- 
ruptly like  other  ruins  around  it 
The  road  continues  along  the  shore 
at  the  foot  of  slopes  covered  with  the 
olive,  chesnut,  or  mannarash.  At  2i 
m.  &om  Cefalti,  a  new  bridge  of  3 
arches  spans  the  Fiume  di  CHncrcume, 
or  IsneUo.  You  then  climb  the  steep 
rugged  ridge  which  overhangs  the 
headland  of  Sant'  Ambrogio,  too  pre- 
cipitously to  admit  of  a  passage  at  its 
foot,  and  descend  to  the  VdHone  di 
MalpertugiOt  ^  deep  hollow  in  the 
mountains  which  nas  received  its 
name  of  "Evil  Gap"  from  the  rio- 
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lent  gusts  of  wind  which  at  times 
sweep  thiongh  it  from  the  monntains, 
to  tiie  great  peril  of  vessels  off  the 
coast  This  is  5  m«  from  Cefisdh. 
Orossiiig  the  stream,  rosy  with  ole- 
anders, yon  proceed  across  fragrant 
heaths  sprinkled  with  broom,  len- 
tiscos,  myrtle,  dstus,  and  other  aro- 
matic shmbs,  to  the  long  red  clifis  of 
the  Capo  BatigeUn.  This  headland, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  on  the 
itorthem  coast,  is  said  by  Fazello  to 
deriye  its  name  from  an  arch-pimte  in 
Moslem  times,  who  made  it  the  sta- 
tion whence  he  sallied  fortii  on  his 
expeditions;  bnt  the  present  appella- 
tion is  bnt  a  cormption  of  Bagi-calbo, 
or  Oapo  del  Oane.  The  mined  tower 
on  its  clifb,  like  the  many  others 
which  stud  this  coast,  was  bnilt  since 
Saraoenic  times  as  a  protection  against 
the  corsairs  of  that  nation.  On 
crosBing  the  headland  a  new  yiew 
opens  of  the  coast  to  the  E.,  with 
Finale  in  the  foreground,  and  Etna's 
ciest  of  snow  peering  above  the  nearer 
mountains. 

61  m.  FinaJs  is  a  mere  farm  on  the 
shore,  though  it  figures  in  the  maps 
as  a  village.  3  m.  inland,  romantically 
situated  on  a  lofty  and  dstus-clad 
height,  is  the  castle  of  FoUina,  with  a 
village  of  some  1800  souls  around  it. 
It  is  supposed,  from  the  resemblance 
of  its  name,  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
ancient  ApoUonia,  a  town  on  this 
coast  which  Timoleon,  in  342  b.c., 
delivered  £rom  its  tyrant  Leptines, 
and  which,  in  307  B.c.,  was  captured 
by  Agathocles  on  his  return  from 
A&ica,  who  put  the  inhabitants  to 
the  sword,  and  gave  up  the  town  to 
pillage.  In  the  Chiesa  Maggiore  are 
two  statues  of  the  Virgin  and  St. 
Joseph,  regarded  as  among  the  best 
works  of  Gagini,  The  coast  is  here 
cultivated  wi&  olives  and  manna-ash. 

At  the  Fiufne  di  PoUina,  2  m.  be- 
yond Finale,  you  quit  the  province  of 
Palermo  and  enter  that  of  Messina. 
This  stream,  supposed  to  be  the  Mo- 
naitt$  of  Ptolemy,  rises  in  the  Mado- 
nian  mountains  below  the  town  of 
<jrangi,  washes  the  heights  whidi  are 


crested  by  the  villages  of  Geraci  and 
San  Mauro,  and  flows  through  a  cul- 
tivated valley  to  the  sea,  receiving 
first  a  large  tributary  &om  the  W.  in 
the  Fiume  di  Gastclbuono.  Hence  to 
Tusa  you  pursue  a  path  over  mountain- 
slopes,  rodcy  and  broken,  but  highly 
picturesque,  and  fragrant  with  wild 
herbs  and  flowers  which  mantle  the 
grey  crags,  or  mingling  with  the  cork, 
myrtle,  and  wild  olive-trees,  give  out 
their  sweets  at  every  step  of  your 
mule.  The  track  is  so  narrow  and 
broken,  and  often  runs  so  near  the 
verge  of  a  precipice,  as  to  distract  the 
attention  from  the  beauties  of  the 
scene.  After  6  m.  from  the  river  of 
Pollina  you  reach  the 

67  m.  CagieRo  di  Ttua  on  the  coast, 
a  yellow  building  of  no  great  antiquity, 
yet  in  ruins,  with  a  hamlet  around  it,  the 
Marina  of  Tusa.  Tusa  itself  stands  on 
an  ohve-sprinkled  height,  3  m.  inland, 
and  is  a  small  town  of  3800  souls, 
without  a  locanda.  In  the  piazza  is  a 
marble  statue  of  a  Boman  consul,  found 
among  the  neighbouring  ruins  of 

Alaesa,  or  Halasa. —  This  ancient 
dty  stood  on  a  grassy  height  which 
rises  from  the  shore  a  little  to  the  E. 
of  Tusa;  and  it  appears,  from  the 
vestiges  of  its  walls,  to  have  been 
about  2  m.  in  drouit.  On  the  sum- 
mit are  traces  of  its  arx  or  citadel. 
Here  sundry  statues,  coins,  and  in- 
scriptions in  Greek  and  Latin,  have 
been  brought  to  light ;  and  one  marble 
tablet  found  in  Fazello's  day,  referring 
to  the  river  Abemut  leaves  no  doubt 
that  this  is  the  real  site  of  Alnsa, 
about  which  some  uncertainty  had 
existed.  It  was  a  city  of  the  Siculi, 
founded  403  B.C.,  by  Arohonides,  ruler 
of  Herbita,  who  chose  a  hill,  says 
Diodorus,  one  mile  from  the  sea.  In 
after  years,  Aliesa,  on  account  of  its 
maritiine  commerce,  and  ihe  immu- 
nities granted  it  by  Home,  so  greatly 
increased  in  importance  and  wealth 
as  to  become  one  of  the  first  cities  in 
Sicily,  when  it  repudiated  its  con- 
nexion with  Herbila,  being  ashamed 
to  acknowledge   itself  a  colony  of  a 
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town  BO  much  its  inferior.  In  Cicero*s 
time  it  was  a  splendid  and  noble  city, 
gmparoed  in  wealth  and  influence  by 
none  in  Sicily.  It  contained  temples 
to  Apollo,  Hadianns,  and  Bacchus; 
and  on  the  shore  below  it  were  baths, 
traces  of  which  may  be  seen  in  a 
building  beneath  the  Castello  di  Tusa, 
called  Oasa  di  Gravina.  The  period 
and  circumstances  of  its  destiiiction 
are  unknown.  In  the  chapel  of  Santa 
Maria  delle  Palate,  which  stands 
within  the  line  of  walls  at  the  back 
g!  the  height,  are  preserved  some  relics 
of  the  ancient  dty,  and  a  fragmentary 
Greek  inscription. 

Just  beyond  Castello  di  Tusa  you 
cross  the  Fiume  di  Tetiineo^  the  an- 
cient Halesm,  &med  of  old  for  its 
flowers — 

**  Et  qiUB  Slcanii  flores  logislte  Halesi." 

OohmeUa,  Be  Huti.-^ 

and  flowing  through  a  wide  and  well- 
wooded  valley  to  the  sea. 

The  road  now  runs  along  the  shore 
over  a  heavy  shingly  beach  at  the  foot 
of  slopes  dork  with  olive-groves,  and 
girt  with  corn-fields  and  orchards. 
At  intervals,  all  alon^  this  coast,  some 
weather-stained  machicolatcd  watch- 
tower  of  the  15th  or  16tli  century 
stands  in  lonely  ruin,  recalling  the 
days  when  the  pirates  of  Barbaiy  were 
the  terror  of  the  Mediterranean.  At 
the  foot  of  the  headland,  which  is 
capped  by  the  town  of  Santo  Ste&no, 
you  cross  tiie  Fiume  Beitcmo,  which 
takes  its  name  from  a  village  on  the 
left  bank ;  while  further  up  the  valley, 
cresting  a  peak  on  the  opposite  side, 
is  the  Oastle  with  the  important  town, 
of  Mistretta.    A  steep  ascent  leads  to 

73  m.  Santo  Stefatw  di  Camastra 
(pop.  3200),  a  small,  but  neat,  well- 
paved,  and  thriving  town,  which  stands 
on  an  eminence,  hardly  as  lofty  as  that 
of  Termini,  overhanging  the  sea,  and 
commanding  beautimi  views  of  the 
coast  and  the  lipari  Islands.  Tliere 
are  two  itms.  One  to  the  1.  at  the 
entrance  of  the  town  is  decent,  but 
inferior  to  the  "Nuova  Locanda*' 
ftjriher  down  the  street,  kept  by 
Giambattista   Leoni,  whose   attention 


and  endeavours  to  please  his  guesU 
are  as  gratifying  as  the  ckanlineiB  of 
his  house. 


9  m.  inland  from  Santo  Stefimo, 
high  among  the  mountains,  standb 
Mistretta,  the  ancient  Ameihraiw, 
supposed  by  some  antiquaries  to  he 
identical  with  Mytistratus,  a  fortreAi 
of  sudi  extraordinary  natural  strength 
that  in  the  First  Punic  War  it  resisted 
a  siege  of  7  months  by  the  Romans 
who  only  on  their  third  attempt  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  it,  when  they 
razed  it  to  the  ground  and  sold  the 
inliabitonts  as  slaves.  In  the  12th 
oentuiy  Mistretta  was  given  by  Willisni 
the  Bad  in  fee  to  Matteo  Bonelli,  and 
at  a  later  period  it  confen^d  the  title 
of  count  on  Blasco  Alagona,  a  Ofttalan 
chief  in  the  service  of  King  Frederickll 
Mistretta  is  now  a  place  of  some  im- 
portance, being  the  chief  town  of  one 
of  the  districts  into  which  the  province 
of  Messina  is  divided,  and  containing 
a  population  of  1 1 ,500  souls.  It  has  but 
a  miserable  locanda.  In  the  Chie$a  Ma- 
trice  is  a  relief  of  the  school  of  Garpnu. 
The  ch.  of  the  CoUegio  di  Maria  con- 
tains a  picture  by  VeUugnez  of  Palermo. 
On  the  summit  of  the  height  stands  the 
Castle,  whose  basement  is  cot  out  of  the 
rock. 


The  heights  around  Santo  Ste&no 
are  covered  with  vineyards  and  olive- 
groves.  A  few  miles  beyond,  thi^ 
cultivation  ceases,  and  the  downs  show 
nothing  but  broom  and  underwood: 
the  coast  is  tame,  the  most  prominent 
feature  being  the  long  low  promontory 
of  Gape  Orlando.  The  patii  runs  along 
the  shingly  beach,  or  across  the  green 
plain  between  it  and  the  heights,  and 
crosses  the  mouths  of  several  rivers, 
one  of  tliem  being  the  SerravalUt  on 
whose  rt.  bank  lie  the  ruins  <^  a  small 
town  of  that  name,  which  was  razed 
to  the  ground  in  the  14&  century  by 
Frederick  III.,  on  account  of  the  re- 
bellion of  Francesco  Ventimiglia,  who 
held  it  in  fee.  Beyond  this,  and  6  m. 
from  Santo  Btefano,  is  the  Fiume  di 
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(\ironia,  fiomng  oat  through  a  wide 
anil  cultivated  valley,  and  spanned  by 
n  hridgo  of  3  arches,  now  in  ruins. 
The  village  of  CaronifL,  with  its  castle, 
i?iowns  a  lieight  to  the  L  of  the  valley, 
a  Uttle  inland.  It  lias  but  one  good 
street,  and  a  population  of  2100  souls, 
who  are  chiefly  employed  in  felling 
the  timber  in  the  aujaoent  forest  and 
in  the  manufibcture  of  charcoal;  for 
Uiough  hardly  a  tree  is  visible  from 
tho  road,  the  Mils  inland  for  many 
miles  parallel  to  the  coast  are  covered 
with  wood^-oak,  elm,  cork,  pine,  and 
ash;  and  the  forest  takes  its  name 
from  the  village,  and  is  called  Botco 
di  Caronia,  It  is  the  property  of  the 
crown,  and  tlie  officers  in  charge  of  it 
reside  in  the  CBsUe.  It  is  the  lak^est 
forest  in  Sicily,  being  about  14  m.  in 
length  by  6  in  width,  and  contains 
an  abundance  of  timber  of  excellent 
quality;  but  the  government  does  not 
leap  the  fiiU  benefit,  as  the  tran^)ort 
to  the  coast,  from  tJie  want  of  good 
roads,  is  very  difficult  and  expensive; 
the  sale  of  the  timber  is  attended 
with  various  abuses;  and  great  num- 
bers of  the  finest  trees  are  felled  for  no 
other  purpoee  than  to  be  converted 
into  charooal.  These  woods  abound  in 
|?ame,  both  four-footed  and  feathered. 
The  mountains  inland,  which  are 
dothed  with  this  forest,  are  those  of 
which  Diodorus  speaks  under  the 
name  of  the  Heraaan  mountains,  and 
whose  delights  he  celebrates  in  glowing 
terms.  You  now  proceed  through 
sliady  lines  for  a  mile  beyond  the  river 
to  the 

79  m.  Marina  di  Caronia,  a  hamlet 
on  the  coast,  at  the  foot  of  the  green  hill 
on  which  stands  tlie  town.  Beyond 
this  are  downs  of  myrtle,  cistus,  and 
lentiscus,  rising  in  gentle  swellings 
from  the  shore.  Here,  even  at  tho  foot 
of  the  slopes,  abundant  fragments  of 
ix>ttery  strewing  the  ground  for  some 
distance  prodami  the  site  of  ancient 
liabitatfon.  «»Tho  surpassing  delight 
Jind  beauty  of  this  diore,**  says  Cluver, 
"manifestly  proclaim  that  Galacte 
stood  on  this  spot" 

Calade. -^  The    town    derived    its 


name  from  its  situation  on  this  "  beau- 
tiful coast " — KoXii  iucrii — which  about 
5  centuries  before  Ciirist  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Zanclfl3ans,  who 
sent  to  Ionia  for  colonists  to  found  a 
city  here,  but  on  their  arrival  in 
Sioly  they  were  induced  to  take  pos- 
session of  Zancle  instead.  In  446 
B.C.  Duoetius,  the  Siculan  prince  who 
had  been  exiled  to  Corinth  by  tho 
Syracusans,  pretending  to  have  been 
commanded  by  an  oracle  to  people 
the  "  Fair  Shore."  left  Gi^eeco  with  a 
crowd  of  adventurers,  and  being  joined 
by  some  of  the  Siculi,  in  me  year 
440  B.C.,  carried  his  intention  into 
effect,  and  founded  the  city  of  Gale 
Acte,  or  Galacte.  Of  its  subsequent 
history  we  have  few  notices,  and  we 
know  little  more  than  that  it  was  in 
existence  at  a  late  period  of  tlie  Em- 
pire. The  coast  here,  as  of  old,  still 
abounds  In  fish,  and  the  fishermen's 
nets  drying  on  the  beach,  recall  the 
"  littus  pisoosa  Galacte  "  of  Silius  Ita- 
licus. 

For  some  miles  beyond  Garonia  tho 
whole  face  of  the  country  is  ono 
thicket  of  myrtle  and  dstus.  At  6  ra. 
from  Garonia  you  pass  the  Torre  dd 
Lauro,  and  2  m.  beyond  that  the 
Fiume  Furiano,  the  ancient  Chydits, 
whose  wide  bed  is  sprinkled  with 
oleander  and  tamarisk.  Here  a  patli 
to  the  rt.  leads  up  to  San  FraieHo^  a 
town  of  6000  inliab.  on  the  heights 
5  m.  from  the  sea.  It  takes  its  name 
from  3  brothers,  Philadelphus,  Al- 
phius,  and  Girinus,  who  were  bom  in 
the  neighbouring  city  of  Aluntium, 
and  suffered  martyrdom  under  the 
Emperor  Valerian.  It  was  affcerwaida 
Inhabited  by  a  colony  of  Lombards, 
whose  peculiar  dialect  was  still  pre- 
served on  the  spot  in  Fazello's  tmie. 
In  the  ch.  of  San  Basilio  is  a  Greek 
dedicatory  inscription. 

GroUa  San  Teodoro. — ^At  the  base 
of  Monte  S.  Fratello,  and  at  the  height 
of  214  ft.  above  the  sea,  a  remarkable 
bone-cavern,  like  that  of  Santo  Giro, 
near  Palermo  (p.  100),  was  in  1859 
discovered  by  Baron  Anca  di  lian- 
galaviti.  It  contains  prodigious  quan- 
tities of  fossil  bones  of  various  animals, 
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chiefly  of  oamivora — ^the  dog,  wolfj 
hycena,  bear,  and  cat  tribe — together 
with  6ome  of  the  elephant,  hippopo- 
tamus, wild  boar,  ox,  horse,  deer,  hare, 
poixmpine,  &c. ;  in  fact,  it  may  be  said 
that  "  we  have  recovered  in  this  cave 
an  entire  fossil  Sicilian  fanna."  Mixed 
with  these  remains  are  numerous  im- 
plements of  flint  made  by  marf. 

On  turning  the  point  beyond  Furi- 
ano  a  rich  country  opens  to  the  view, 
with  a  wide  range  of  coast  sprinkled 
with  towns;  a  square  table-height  in 
the  foreground,  soft  cultivated  slopes 
in  the  middle  distance,  and  Capo  Or- 
lando stretching  out  to  meet  the  Li- 
pari  Islands  on  the  horizon.  The  flrst 
place  you  reach  is 

91  m.  Acqua  Ddce,  a  neat  little 
village,  with  an  old  tower  embo- 
somed in  orange,  olive,  and  mul- 
berry-groves. The  square  table-height 
before  mentioned,  which  rises  above  it 
inland,  is  the  site  of  an  ancient  city, 
supposed  to  bo 

AlurvUum,  which,  like  many  other 
cities  of  Sicily,  boasted  a  Trojan  origin, 
claiming  one  of  tlie  followers  of  .^hieas  as 
its  founder.  The  site  is  described  by  Cicero 
as  near  the  sea,  with  a  very  difficult  and 
steep  ascent.  The  isolated  height, 
now  called  Monte  S.  Fratello,  answers 
to  this  description,  for  beneath  its  bare 
green  crest  it  breaks  into  cliffs,  which 
mark  the  outline  of  the  ancient  city, 
and  render  it  almost  inaccessible.  Few 
vestiges  of  Aluntium  remain  in  bUu, 
but  squared  blocks  of  masonry  and 
other  fragments  strew  the  ground,  and 
several  cisterns  of  ancient  construction 
are  hollowed  beneath  ^e  surface.  On 
the  liill  is  a  sanctuary  to  the  3  Inother- 
martvrs,  and  embedaed  in  its  wall  is  a 
Greek  inscription.  Of  the  history  of 
Aluntium  we  know  little  more  than 
what  we  learn  frcMn  Cicero.  The 
luxurious  Verres,  when  he  wished  to 
plunder  the  town,  cared  not  himself  to 
go  up,  for  the  ascent  was  too  steep  and 
difficult ;  but  remaining  in  his  Utter  on 
tlie  beach,  he  sent  for  Aichagathus,  one 
of  the  chief  citizens,  and  commanded 
him  to  collect  every  article  of  chased 
gold  and  silver  in  the  town,  and  bring 
them    immediately    to    him.      Then 


wrenching  off  all  the  emboaaed  cs 
relieved  ornaments,  he  sent  back  the 
plain  silver  aa  wortldeas. 

On  leaving  Acqua  Bolcei,  the  patli 
continues  along  the  shore,  and  Grossing; 
the  Fiume  Inganno,  whose  sioiij  bed  in 
rosy  with  oleanders,  you  anivej;ftfler  3 
m.  at  Sant'  Agata,  a  little  viUage  on 
the  beach  at  me  edge  of  a  oom-platn, 
backed  by  richly  cultivated  fail]& 

94  m.  Sta.  Aqata, — Inn —  *•  Locanda 
di  Santo  Cbnsole,"  small  and  Tery  in- 
different; yet  as  this  is  the  only  Fpot 
whidi  offers  accommodation  to  the 
traveller  in  the  long  journey  between 
Santo  Stefano  and  Brolo,  from,  the 
former  of  which  it  is  21,  and  from  tiie 
latter  18  m.  distant,  it  is  not  to  be 
passed  by  without  due  conaderation. 
In  summer  the  place  is  said  to  he 
afflicted  with  malaria,  but  in  the  cool 
season  there  is  no  danger.  On  the 
heights  some  fdyi  mQes  inlsmd,  over- 
hanging the  Bosamarina  stream,  i^ 
Santa  Agata  di  MUiieHo,  a  town  of 
3800  inhab.  Two  paths  ran  henoe 
to  the  S.  across  the  mountains,  one  to 
Troina,  the  other  to  Bronte. 

About  H  m.  beyond  Sant*  Agats, 
you  cross  the  broad  fiumam  of  Jaota 
Marina,  its  bed  and  banks  sprinkled 
with  oleanders,  from  whose  roseets 
bloom  in  summer  it  has  derived  its 
name.  It  flows  out  from  a  yrHd  gorge, 
at  whose  month  are  the  ruins  cf  a 
massive  Roman  bridge  of  7  azchep, 
one  only  of  whidi  is  now  standing. 

97  m.  Torrenuova,  a  hamlet  1}  m. 
beyond  the  F.  Rosamarina,  lying  in  a 
plain  of  mulberries  and  com.  Here 
a  road  turns  inland  to  San  Marco, 
which  stands  on  a  bare,  lofty,  and 
steep  hill  3  m.  fiom  the  sea.  It  ia 
but  a  small  place  of  1600  souls,  yet  it 
exercises  jurisdiction  over  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  as  fiir  as  Oapo  Orlando, 
and  is  the  residence  of  several  respect* 
able,  though  not  wealthy,  nobles,  to 
one  of  whom  it  gives  the  titie  of  Ooust 
It  takes  its  name  from  an  early  di. 
dedicated  to  St.  Mark.  At  S.  Manx) 
are  sundry  remains  of  higher  antiquity. 
In  the  castle  which  crests  the  hill  above 
the   town   is  a  Latin   inscription  of 
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Imperial  times ;  and  there  are  vestiges 
of  an  aqueduct  of  brick,  which  brought 
water  from  a  spring  called  Favarotta, 
2  m.  distant.  The  site  thus  proved 
to  be  ancient  is  supposed  to  be  that  of 

Agaihymum  or  Agathyma,  whose 
lieroe  eponymos  was  the  son  of  Molua, 
and  lived  in  tlie  time  of  the  Trojan 
War.  But  though  of  very  early  and 
probably  Siculan  origin,  it  made  no 
figure  in  history  untU  in  the  Second 
Punic  War  it  became  the  den  of  a  body 
of  freebooters,  who  were  not  to  be  put 
down  by  less  than  a  Roman  army,  the 
Consul  LiBvinus  in  210  b.c.  transport- 
ing 4000  of  them  to  Bruttium.  The 
environs  are  a  succession  of  orchards 
and  market-gardens,  and  the  plain 
between  it  and  the  sea  yields  com, 
wine,  oil,  silk,  and  fruit,  in  abundance, 
yet  it  is  cursed  with  maJarin,  especially 
on  the  banks  of  the  Zappulla  torrent. 

Abont  1  m.  beyond  Torrenuova  is 
a    medisBval    palace  in   ruins  by  the 
road-side,  with  a  long  aqueduct  lead- 
ing to  it  across  the  plain.    The  Zap- 
pttUa,  which  you  cross  by  a  bridge  of 
two  arches,  flows  out  from  a  rich  and 
beautiftd    vale,    from    whose    wooded 
sloi^es  gleam  out  the  villages  of  Capri 
and  Mirto.      The  plain   between  the 
road   and    the   sea   is    here    densely 
covered  with  mulberry-trees,  the  great 
silk-district  of  Sicily  commencing  about 
this  spot    It  was  just  off  Uie  mouth 
of  the  Zappulla  that  was  fought  tlie 
famous  sea-fight,  known  as  the  battle 
of   Oapo  Orkndo,  in  which,  on   the 
4th  Jiuy  1299,  James  King  of  Aiagon, 
with  56  galleys,  defeated  his  brother 
Frederick  King   of   Sicily,  who  'had 
only  40  galleys.    The  attack  was  made 
by  the  latter,  rendered  confident   by 
an  uninterrupted  course  of  success  at 
sea  for  17  years;    but  the   Sicilians 
forgot   that   the    chief,    Boger   Loria, 
who  had  so  often  led  them  to  glory, 
now  commanded  the  hostile  squadrons, 
and  though  they  long  maintained  the 
straggle  with  desperate  valour,  their 
inferiority  to  the  allied  Catalan  and 
Angevin  fleet  lost  them  the  victory. 
Ei^teen  of  their   galleys  were  cap- 
tured,   6000  Sicilians  nerislied  in  the 
conflict,  and  Frederick  himself  escaped 
with  difficulty  to  Messina. 


You  now  enter  on  the  Piano  di 
Na8o,  which  is  densely  coveretl  with 
mulbern'  and  orange-groves,  yielding 
more  silk  than  any  othei*  plain  in 
Sicily.  The  road  is  sliaded  by  mid'i 
berry-trees,  and  flanked  by  long  low 
buUdlDgs  with  closed  or  half-ojiened 
windows,  for  storing  the  worms;  it 
does  not  run  out  to  the  extremity  of 
Cape  Orlando,  but  crosses  tlie  heights 
at  the  back  of  the  headland,  by  a  steep 
ascent,  £he  summit  of  which  commands 
a  beautiful  view  of  the  mountainous 
coast  to  the  £.,  with  the  towns  of  Brolo 
and  Giojosa  on  tlie  shore  —  a  coast 
whidi  recalls  some  of  tlio  most  clmrming 
portions  of  tiie  Riviera  di  Ponente, 
Detween  Nice  and  Genoa,  but  has  tlio 
advantage  of  the  proximity  of  the 
lipari  Islands,  whoso  volcanic  masses 
and  smoke-tufted  peaks  studding  the 
horizon  add  variety  and  sublimity  to 
the  scene. 

106  m.  Capo  Orlatido  is  of  moderate 
height,  but  very  steep,  and  is  crowned 
by  a  ruined  castle  and  a  modem  church, 
in  whose  yard  are  interred  tliosc  who 
happen  to  be  wrecked  on  tins  coast 
The  sudden  squalls  and  heavy  swells 
off  the  point  make  such  a  catastrophe 
but  too  frequent  The  headland  pro- 
jects so  fjEir  into  the  sea,  that  in  spite 
of  its  want  of  height,  it  is  visible  on  a 
clear  day  from  Palermo  itself,  more 
than  100  m.  distant  There  was  for- 
merly a  viUnge  on  the  cape,  bearing 
the  same  name,  but  it  now  stands  on 
the  shore  to  the  W.  Here  Fazello 
places  the  ancient  Agnthyrnum,  but 
S.  Marco  is  more  probably  the  true 
site. 

A  little  beyond  the  Oapo  a  road 
turns  inland  to  Naso,  a  mediieval  town 
of  some  6500  inliab.,  on  a  hill  a  few 
m.  from  the  sea,  picturesquely  rising 
from  the  midst  of  groves.  It  contams 
some  respectable  buildings,  and  enjoys 
a  salubrious  position.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  some  ferruginous  springs, 
of  efficacy  in  nervous  and  chronic 
disorders,  together  with  a  well,  whose 
water  is  said  to  dye  black  everything 
thrown  into  it. 

At  Oapo  Orlando  you  enter  on  the 
carriageable  road,  which  continues  to 
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l^Iessinft.  Proceeding  along  the  beach, 
1)eneath  olive-clad  slopes  and  head- 
lands of  limestone,  and  crossing  the 
turbid  stream  which  takes  its  name 
from  Naso,  and  flows  out  from  a 
ridily  wooded  valley,  at  6  m.  beyond 
Cape  Orlando  you  reach  the  castle 
and  village  of  Brolo,  at  the  foot  of 
well*ciiltivatetl  hills,  from  which  issue 
streams  of  the  purest  water. 

112  m.  Brolo  is  very  small,  with  not 
more  than  1061  inhab^  but  it  has  a  1o- 
canda  kept  by  Giuseppe  Maniace,  which, 
tliough  wretched  enough  in  appear- 
ance, will  furnish  wine  and  macca- 
roni,  and  admit  of  repose.  In  accom- 
modation it  is  perhaps  inferior  to  the 
loeande  of  Santa  Agata  and  Giojosa, 
but  its  position  renders  it  a  more 
desirable  sleeping-place  tlian  either, 
as  tlie  one  is  too  distant  fiom«  tlio 
other  too  near  to,  Santo  Stefiino  for  a 
day*s  journey.  The  castle,  which  stands 
on  a  low  rock  overhanging  the  sea,  is 
of  the  15th  or  16tli  century,  and  now 
presents  a  ruinous  mass  of  wall  round 
a  battlemented  keep.  There  is  a  tunny- 
fishery  at  this  six>t. 

The  road  beyond  Brolo  continues 
along  the  coast,  at  the  foot  of  steep 
heights  covered  with  corn  and  olives, 
between  which  and  the  sea  lies  a 
broad  strip  cai-jjoted  luxuriantly  with 
fruit-trees,  principQlly  mulberries.  At 
the  distance  only  of  a  mile  it  crosses 
the  Fiume  di  PirainOy  which  flows  out 
from  a  channing  valley,  and  washes  the 
town  of  that  name,  which  stands  on  a 
height  on  the  rt.  bank  about  a  mile 
from  its  mouth.  A  bridle-path  runs 
hence  across  the  mountains  to  Patti 
(11  m.),  which  is  considerably  shorter 
than  the  high  road  round  Cape  Ga- 
^B,ik.  By  the  latter,  about  2  m.  be- 
vond  the  flumara,  you  reach  the  little 
headland  called  Capo  Brclo^  rocky 
and  picturesque,  with  a  ruined  tower 
on  the  point.  The  rock  is  grey  lime- 
stone, seamed  with  white  marble.  The 
road  is  cut  in  the  face  of  tlie  clifls 
overhanging  the  sandy  beach  which 
stretches  up  to  Giojosa,  and  just  below 
that  town  it  crosses  the  flumara,  at  the 
entrance  to  a  well-wooded  valley.  On 
the  highest  peak  on  the  rt.  bonk  some 


ruins  mark  the  site  of  the  old  town  cif 
Giojosa,  which  was  abandoned  on  ib> 
count  of  its  inconvenient  altitode  and 
its  exposure  to  earthquakes  and  lighi- 
ning,  the  iuhabitantB  removing  to  tbe 
shore  beneath,  which  among  its  ad- 
vanteges  cannot  reckon  that  of  salu- 
brity. 

118  m.  Giojosa  ^uova,  vtilgarly  calltil 
"Aguisa,'*  stands  on   the  £.  side  of 
the  little  bay  formed  by  the  points  nf 
Brolo  and  Alesdno.     It  contains  about 
4000  souls,  and  has  2  loeande,  boUi  at 
the  bottom  of  the  town ;  that  kept  by 
Kicolo   Scafiili    is    the    better.     Tbt> 
town  is    famous    for    its    dried  lig^ 
Punta  Alescino  is  a   mass  of  puqik 
schist,  in  the  face  of  which  tlie  nw! 
has  been  cut.     From    this  spot  jou 
first  get  a  clear  view   of  Stromboli. 
which  has  hitherto  been  more  or  less 
concealed  behind  Idpari  or  Vulcaoo. 
A  sandy  bay,  overhung  by  Bteep  olive- 
clad   slopes,  intervenes    between  this 
point  and   Capo  Calava,  which  is  a 
bluff  promontory  of  grey  granite  2O0 
or  300  ft.  high.    The  load  pierces  it 
by  a  short  tunnel  of  recent  construc- 
tion, on  emerging  from  which  a  ne^v 
view  opens  of  the  Bay  of  PatJi,  bounded 
by  the  picturesque  headland  of  Cajv 
llndaro,  with  the  long  low  peninsola 
of  Milazzo  on  the  eastern  horizon.  The 
road  winds  along  the  face  of  the  steep 
bare  declivities  of  grey  limestone  and 
l)lack  schist  high  above  the  sea,  and 
descends  gradually  to  the  beach,  pass- 
ing beneath  the  ruined  tower  of  S. 
Giorgio,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  bare  and 
lofty  peak,  where  the  abandoned  town 
of  Giojosa  in  melanoholy  decay  pro- 
claims   its    misnomer   to   the   world. 
Among  tlie  sea  of  mountains  in  the  in- 
terior the  lofty  peak  of  Novars,  of  that 
sharp  sugarloaf  shape  which  betrays  a 
primitive  formation,  and  is  so  rare  in 
Italy  or  Sicily,  forcibly  arrests  the  eye. 
After  some  miles  the  sandy  beach  leads 
you  to  the  fishing  village  called 

Mariita  di  PaUi,  wheie  a  few  feluccas 
are  generally  at  anchor  loading  with 
coarse  pottery,  large  quantities  of  whicli 
axe  manufactured  here.  Thehayaii>^ 
safe  anchorage,  as  it  is  deep,  with  re- 
gular soundings  and  a  good  bottom  of 
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sand  and  clay ;  but  in  the  centro  is  a 
larg^e  rock  above  water,  with  2  sxxuUler 
ones  near  it  Those  who  do  Sicily  in 
ysuchia,  and  would  land  to  visit  the  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  Tyndaiis,  would 
ilo  well  to  drop  anchor  in  this  bay, 
for  though  that  of  Ohvieri,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  headland,  is  not 
less  safe  and  convenient,  conveyances 
to  the  summit  of  the  steep  are  more 
oasily  obtained  at  Patti  than  at  the 
little  villages  of  Olivieri  or  Falcone. 

From  the  Marina  di  Patti,  tlie  di- 
rect road  to  Messina  continues  to  skirt 
the  Bay,  but  few  will  pass  the  fiumara 
without  turning  aside  up  the  long 
avenue  to  Patti,  which,  on  its  double- 
l^eaked  height,  only  1^  m.  inland, 
makes  an  imposing  appearance  h?om 
the  shore. 

12G  m.  Path. — Iwts:  '*Locanda 
Xnova,'*  kept  by  Onofrio  di  Galdo,  and 
**  Lr.  deir  Aquila,"  kept  by  Ocera,  both 
iu  the  Piazza,  and  both  dirty ;  the  former 
perhaps  the  less  objectionable. 

Patti  *'La  Magnanima,"  though 
with  only  6930  inhabitants,  is  the 
see  of  a  bishop,  and  the  capital  of 
one  of  tlie  disitricts  of  the  province 
of  Messina.  It  stands  on  a  double- 
coned  hill,  at  the  entrance  of  a  kind 
of  mountainous  amphitheatre,  in  the 
midst  of  a  picturesque  and  well  cul- 
tivated country.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a  wall  now  greatly  dilapidated,  and 
had  a  Norman  castle,  which,  having 
been  greatly  altered  in  the  course  of 
ages,  is  now  hardly  to  be  recognised 
in  the  abode  of  the  bishop.  The  city 
contains  some  decent  buildm^  and 
poBseases  a  general  air  of  comiort,  but 
the  streets  are  mostly  very  steep,  narrow, 
ill-paved,  and  dirty.  Tiie  potteries  at 
the  MftTino.  and  the  tunny  fisheries  on 
this  coast  are  the  chief  sources  of  the 
comparative  affluence  which  Patti  en- 
joys. The  town  is  entirely  of  meditaval 
times,  and  the  first  mention  of  it  occurs 
iu  a  diploma  of  10U4,  which  states  tliat 
Count  Boger  founded  a  Benedictine 
monastery  on  this  spot.  The  ch.  at- 
tached to  this  monastery,  and  dedi- 
cated to  St  Bartholomew,  was  nused 
by  Boniface  YIH.  about  the  year  1300, 
into  a  cathedral,  and  from  that  period 


the  city  dates  its  commencement,  the 
spot  tlien  first  attracting  population, 
and  being  enclosed  with  a  wait 

The  CaUiedral  crowns  one  of  the  peaks 
in  the  midst  of  the  town.  It  was  almost 
rebuilt  iu  1758,  and  is  now  quite 
modernised,  but  possesses  some  monu- 
ments of  interest.  Chief  of  these  is 
a  rudely  cut  sarcophagus  in  the  rt 
transept,  which  contains  the  remains 
of  the  moud  Adelasia,  the  widow  of 
Count  Uoger,  who,  after  her  unfor- 
tunate marriage  with  Baldwin  King 
of  Jerusalem,  retired  to  Patti  to  hide 
her  mortification  from  the  world,  and 
died  here  in  1118.  Her  figure  re- 
cUncs  on  the  lid,  and  her  epitaph 
states  that  "Here  lies  the  body 
of  the  noble  lady  Queen  Andilasia, 
mother  of  the  most  serene  lord  Roger, 
first  King  of  Sicily :  may  her  soul 
through  God's  mercy  rest  in  peace! 
1118.'  The  panorama  from  this  height 
is  rich  and  beautiful ;  on  one  hand  is 
broken  ground,  with  vineyards  and 
olive-groves,  and  wild  mountains,  one 
of  the  nearest  being  the  lofty  peak 
crested  with  the  deserted  town  of 
Giojosa ;  on  the  otlier  the  blue  Medi- 
terranean with  the  bold  headland  of 
Tindaro,  and  the  volcanic  Isles  of  Li- 
pari  on  the  horizon. 

From  Patti  there  is  a  bridle-patli 
across  the  Heriean  mountains  to  Ban- 
dazzo,  36  m.  There  are  2  paths ;  one 
through  librizzi,  Baccuja,  and  Flo- 
resta  (the  longer  and  more  difficult, 
being  hardly  practicable  for  the  eques- 
trian);  the  other,  more  to  the  £.,  bv 
the  Fiume  di  Patti  and  the  Colle  oi 
Librizzi  to  Ihe  Fondaco  deUa  Nudlla 
and  S.  Domenico,  can  be  done  on 
horseback  in  a  single  day.  The  track 
at  first  is  tolerable,  but  as  it  ascends 
the  mountains  it  becomes  very  rugged, 
and  in  wet  weatiier  is  extremely  heavy. 
Yet  the  scenery  well  compensates  for 
the  fatigue,  for  the  route  commands 
magnificent  views  of  the  northern 
coast  and  the  Lipari  Islands  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  Etna  on  the  other. 
The  Fondaco  is  a  lonely  inn,  affording 
miserable  accommodation.  After  cross- 
ing the  crest  of  the  range  you  descend, 
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over  slopes  covered  with  superb  fo- 
rest-trees, to  the  Tillage  of  S.  Dome- 
nico,  and  thence  to  the  valley  of  the 
Alcantara^  ..the  boundary  of  ^tna  to 
tlie  N. ;  then,  fording  the  stream,  you 
mount  the  ^rt  bank  to  the  plain  on 
which  standis  Bandazzo  {vide  Bte.  13, 
p.  292). 

From  Patti  to  Messina  the  road  is 
carriageable,  and  the  corriera  runs 
each  way  twice  a-week,  accomplishing 
the  distance  in  10  hours.  It  leaves 
Patti  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays 
at  8  o'clock  (Sicilian  tune).  It  has  ac- 
commodation for  3  passengers  only, 
and  the  fare  is  18  tarl. 


From  Patti  to  Baroellona  . . 
Baroellonn  to  Spadafora 
Spodafora  to  Meaalna 


2po8te. 
2     , 
6  posts. 


Tno  road  skirts  the  little  bay,  crossing 
downs,  crimson  with  clover  or  pink 
with  mallows,  to  the  Fiume  di  Patti,  a 
rockv  stream,  3  miles  &om  tlie  town. 
It  then  ascends  a  pass  among  hills 
whose  lower  slopes  are  richly  culti- 
vated, and  whose  rocky  crests  are 
studded  with  noble  oaks,  and  winds 
up  towards  2  steep  bare  heights, 
which  break  into  precipices  towards 
the  sea.  The  first  Is  the  Piszo  di  Mon- 
gib,  or  Monte  Giove,  which  tradition 
marks  as  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Ju- 
piter; the  other,  larger  and  loftier, 
was  once  crowned  by  the  Greek  city 
of  Tyndaris.  At  6  miles  from  Patti 
you  reach  tlie  summit  of  Uie  pass, 
called  the  Scala  di  Tindari,  where 
stands  a  small  but  decent  locanda, 
kept  by  Antonino  Orlando.  The  ac- 
commodation it  affords  being  in  no 
way  inferior  to  wliat  he  can  obtain  at 
Patti  or  Falcone,  the  traveller  should 
make  it  his  resting-place  for  the  night, 
that  he  may  lionise  more  at  lei- 
sure tlie  ancient  remains,  and  enjoy, 
both  at  smiset  and  sunrise,  the  unpa- 
ralleled magnificence  of  the  panorama 
it  commancS.  Gaetano  Sedotti  is  the 
authorised  cicerone  to  the  ruined  city. 


TVMDABIS. 

Ttndarib  was  a  purely  Greek  citr, 
and  one  of  the  meet  recent  in  ail 
Sicily  that  could  claim  such  an  origin. 
It  was  founded  by  some  MesBeniau^. 
who,  driven  firom  Greece  by  the  Spar- 
tans, had  been  first  settled  at  Meseana 
by  Dionyaius  the  Elder  in  396  b.c^ 
but  were  afterwards  tranafnred  bj 
him  to  this  site,  then  in  the  territoiy 
of  the  Ahacsmi.  They  called  their 
new  city  Tyndaris,  from  Tyndanis,  the 
grand&ther  of  the  Dioscuri,  whom 
uiey  worshipped,  and  whose  effigio 
they  bore  as  their  standards. 

"gemlnoque  Laooim 
Tyndaris  attoUena  aese  affloit." 

sa,  Ital.  xlv.  20T. 

The  city  so  rapidly  increased  in  p<h 
pulation  and  importance  that  it  soon 
was  enabled  to  make  hostile  excor- 
sions  against  the  Siculi,  and  to  extend 
its  dominions  at  their  expense.  On 
the  arrival  of  Timoleon  in  Sicily,  Tyn- 
daris was  one  of  the  first  cities  that  ee- 
poused  his  cause.  In  269  b.c.  it  joined 
AlfBsa  and  Abacesnum,  in  supporf- 
ing  Hieron  II.  against  the  Mamertinee. 
No  record  exists  of  its  capture  by  C^ 
thage ;  but  at  the  opening  of  the  Fint 
Punic  War  we  find  it  subject  to  that 
power,  which  secured  its  fidelity,  how- 
ever, only  by  force ;  and  after  the  faJi 
of  Panormus  (254  b.c.^  the  citizens  ex- 
pelled the  Carthaginian  garrison  and 
declared  for  Rome.  Tyndaris  ever  . 
after  remained  true  to  that  power;  | 
and,  in  recompense  for  its  fidelity, 
Sdpio  Africauus  restored  to  it  a  ceie- 
brated  statue  of  Mercury,  which  had 
been  carried  off  to  Carthage.  Cicero 
speaks  of  it  as  **  a  most  noble  city,"  in 
his  time,  and  as  one  which  suffered 
most  severely  from  the  exactions  of 
Verres.  The  strength  of  its  position  ancf 
proximity  to  the  sea  oausea  it  to  play  ^ 
conspicuous  part  in  the  naval  war  be- 
tween Sextus  Pompeius  and  Ociari- 
anus,  36  b.o.  ;  and  it  was  chosen,  first 
by  the  former  and  then  by  his  oppo- 
nent Agrippa,  as  one  of  the  princi- 
pal points  for  conducting  operatioiu. 
Tyndaris  continued  to  be  an  important 
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city  down  to  the  times  of  the  Si\ra< 
cens,  who  took  it  in  886,  but  we  have 
no  record  of  the  period  or  of  the  agents 
of  its  destrnction. 

The  height  on  which  tlie  city  stood 
is  a  bold  headland,  breaking,  wherever 
it  o-verhangs  the  sea,  into  bluff  cliffs. 
It  is  a  mass  of  granite,  covered  by 
gneias,  on  which  rests  a  stratum  of  ar- 
gillaceous schist,  dipping  to  tiie  sea. 
Its  hig^hest  point,  651  ft.  above  the 
waves,  18  crested  by'  the  monasteir  of 
Santa  Maria,  which  is  conspicuous  from 
a  great  distimce,  and  serves  as  a  land- 
mark to  sailors. 

Sufficient  remains  are  extant  of  this 
ancient  city  to  reward  the  traveller 
who  visits  it :  fragments  of  its  walls 
and  towers,  a  theatre  in  a  fair  state  of 
preservation,  some  picturesque  ruins 
called  a  gymnasium,  and  sundry  other 
relics  are  left  to  attest  tiie  size  and 
magnificence  of  Tyndaris.    The  walls 
may  be  traced  almost  round  the  city, 
following  the  windings  of  the  cliffs 
which    bound    the    p&teau,  and   are 
studded  with  square  projecting  towers 
at  irregular  intervals.     They  were  of 
Tery  solid  construction,  composed  of 
square  blocks  of  sandstone  put  toge- 
ther without  cement,  and  they  show 
the  city  to  have  been  about  3  m.  in 
circuit.    Pliny  records  that,  at  some 
period  which  he  does  not  specify,  half 
the  city  was  destroyed  by  the  cliff  giv- 
ing way  and  precipitating  it  into  the 
sea.     Fazello  debugs  that  in  his  day 
this  landslip  was  quite  evident;  and 
the  nature  of  the  ground  seems  to 
point  out  the  cliff  to  the  E.,  near  the 
cfa.  of  Santa  Maria,  as  the  site  of  this 
catastrophe.    The  eminence  on  which 
this  ch.  stands  appears  to  have  been 
the  Acropolis    of   ancient  Tyndaris. 
Traces  of  2  gates,  by  which  it  was  ap- 
proached from  the  W.,  are  still  clearly 
distinguisliable.  Entering  one  of  these 
you  are  led  up  by  a  sort  of  winding 
covered  way  to  tiie  platform  of  the 
city,  and  presently  reach  a  ruin  whose 
bold  arches  and  noble  masonry  con- 
trast grandly  with   the  few  squalid 
hovels  around.    It  is  a  rectangular 
structure,  divided  into  3  long  aisles, 
the  central  one  being  much  the  widest. 
Those  aisles  are  fltmked  at  mtervals 


by  pilasters,  once  supporting  a  series 
01  circular  arches  of  bold  span  and  mas- 
sive construction,  4  only  of  which  ore 
now  standing.  This  picturesque  ruin 
has  been  token  for  a  propylseum,  and 
for  a  temple,  but  it  is  more  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  a  Gymntuium, 
and  is  manifestly  a  Roman  structure. 
Among  the  ruins  have  been  discovered 
several  statues  of  Roman  date— a  Ju- 
piter, a  Nerva,  and  an  Empress  of  co- 
lossal size,  with  a  Ceros,  and  a  Maitius 
Auxelius,  now  preserved  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  Umversity  of  Palermo. 

A  little  to  the  N.  of  these  remains 
are  vestiges  of  mosaic  pavements  in  2 
large  chambers,  whose  walls  formerly 
retained  traces  of  frescoes.  W.  of  these 
again,  and  just  within  the  southern 
line  of  walls,  lies 

The  Theatre^  situated,  as  usual  with 
such  structures,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill, 
and  commanding  a  glorious  view  sea- 
ward of  the  Lipari  Islands  on  the  north- 
ern horizon.  The  plan  of  the  theatre  i  s 
a  semicircle — a  Roman  feature ;  and 
the  masonry  throughout  indicates  that 
origin.  It  is  of  no  great  size,  the  exter- 
nal diameter  being  about  213  ft. ;  that 
of  the  orchestra  83  ft.  The  cavea 
was  divided  into  9  cunei,  and  had  27 
tiers  of  seats,  formed  of  masonry.  Of 
the  aeena  and  potUscenium  the  sub- 
structions alone  remain.  The  prosce- 
nium,  which  was  of  brickwork,  was  of 
very  large  size — another  Roman  fea- 
ture. There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
a  theatre  existed  on  this  spot  in  the 
Greek  days  of  Tyndaris,  but  the  ex- 
tant remains  indicate  that  the  Romans 
altered  and  perhaps  enlarged  tlie 
structiu-e  to  suit  their  own  views. 

However  little  the  tourist  may  care  for 
antiquities,  let  him  not  omit  to  ascend 
the  slope  above  the  theatre  to  enjoy  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  scenes  in  all 
Sicily,  which  may  even  compete  with 
that  more  renowned  prospect  ttom  above 
the  theatre  of  Taormina,  "To  your 
1.  are  the  MohAn  Islands ;  to  the  rt.  the 
entire  gulf  of  Olivieri ;  then  the  penin- 
sula of  Milazzo,  and,  beyond  its  isth- 
mus, the  sinuous  shore  of  Spadafora 
as  far  as  Cape  Rasicolmo,  overhung  by 
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the  Neptunian  chain.  A  yet  more 
dclightnil  prospect  presents  itself  in 
the  opposite  direction.  To  the  S.E. 
rises  a  mountain  of  pyramidal  form, 
half  way  up  which  is  Tripi,  the  ancient 
Ahacffinum,  and  on  its  summit  tlio 
modem  town  of  Novaxa.  Above  this 
tower  the  Hencan  mountains,  and  be- 
hind them  soars  the  lofty  peak  of  Etna. 
The  swelling  declivities  of  the  olive- 
clad  hills,  which  extend  from  the  terri- 
tory of  Tyndaris  to  that  of  Ahocssnum, 
increase  i  the  beauty  of  that  delicious 
country." — Serradi/alco. 

There  are  other  vestiges  of  ancient 
times  within  the  walls— cisterns  sunk 
in  the  earth,  drums  of  columns,  and 
fragments  of  arehitectiuie  scattered  over 
the  fields.  He  who  would  know  more 
of  ancient  Tyndaris  must  visit  the 
casino  of  the  Baron  Sciacca  in  the 
green  valley  to  the  south  of  the  head- 
kind,  where  he  will  see  a  collection  of 
relics  from  the  site— coins,  medals,  and 
gems  found  within  the  walls,  with  vases 
and  jewellery  of  rare  workmanship, 
and  chaplets  of  golden  leaves  from  the 
tombs  around  the  city. 

The  coins  of  Tjmdaris  bear  out  the 
tradition  respecting  the  origin  of  its 
name,  showiug  generally  on  tiie  reverse 
the  Dioscuri  on  foot  or  on  horseback, 
with  the  legend  TTNAAPITAN. 

On  the  slope  of  the  hill  towards  the 
sea  is  a  large  natural  cavern  of  several 
chambers,  hung  with  stalactites,  and 
highly  picturesque,  but  rather  difficult 
of  access.  It  is  known  by  t}ie  name  of 
DonnaviUa,  There  is  another  line  ca- 
vern, called  Grotta  di  MinicheUOf  at 
the  base  of  the  cliff,  which  can  only  be 
reached  in  a  boat. 

The  ancient  port  of  Tyndaris,  now 
called  Porto  Madonna^  is  to  the  £.  of 
the  headland,  and  is  so  choked  with 
sand  as  to  be  only  half  a  mile  in  cir- 
cumference. 

The  road  to  Messina  winds  down  steep 
slopes  dad  with  oaks  and  sumach,  into 
the  plain,  leaving  the  village  of  Olivier i^ 
with  its  tunny-fishery,  to  the  L  at  the 
foot  of  the  headlAnd.  Here  on  an 
eminence  stands  a  large  square  mediseval 


castle,  belonging  to  the  Principe  dc 
Patti,  and  supposed  to  mark  the  fflted 
an  ancient  villa,  whi<^  Admiral  Smyth 
conjectures  may  bo  "  that  of  Pompeiiij» 
Philo,  from  whose  dish  Verres  plucked 
the  fine  cameos."  The  mountains  along: 
this  coast  rise  a  few  miles  inbnd, 
leaving  a  strip  of  well-caltivated  land 
between  them  and  the  sea.  From 
Olivieri,  2  miles  across  this  rich  pbin 
lead  you  to  Falcone^  a  small  village  ou 
tlie  sandy  shore,  with  a  decent  hcandu, 
kept  by  Francisco  Feranda,  and  com- 
manding a  fine  view  of  the  precipice^ 
of  Capo  Tlndaro.  Between  Falconi- 
and  Barcellona  the  road  skirts  tin- 
shore,  traversing  a  plain  of  olives,  vinft-, 
and  fruit-trees,  and  crossing  the  moutli> 
of  several  wide  stony  torrents  whicl. 
flow  from  the  wild  mountains  inJami. 
At  2  m.  from  Falcone  you  pass  tin. 
square  tower  del  Forte,  on  the  shore: 
at  the  same  distance  beyond  yon  cro?-* 
the  Fiume  Crancotia ;  then  the  Saltca : 
and  2  m.  before  iW^llona,  the  J^.  di  Ter- 
mini, alias  degli  Araiici,  from  tl:e  deuirt 
orange-groves  in  the  broad  plain;  and 
1  m.  further  the  F.  Cartane,  with  n 
hamlet  of  the  same  name  on  its  Ijsnfr. 
Between  the  Salica  and  the  Degli 
Aranci,  a  few  miles  off  the  road  inland, 
are  the  baths  of  Termini  di  Cattrc, 
which  are  much  resorted  to  for  the  SBki- 
of  the  thermal  mineral  waters. 

144  m.  BarceUUma  and  Pozso  diGctto, 
divided  only  by  a  small  stream,  form 
together  a  respectable  town  of  19,823 
souls.  The  stream,  now  called  Fiumf 
di  Castro  Reals,  from  the  town  of  that 
name  near  its  source,  is  supposed  hy 
Oluverius  to  be  the  Longanut  of  anti- 
quity, on  whose  banks  young  Hiero  of 
Syracuse  defeated  the  Mamertines  of 
Messana,  270  B.C.  Inns :  **  Locanda  del 
Barone  Longo,"  kept  by  Monuelc  Parra- 
tore.  tolerable;  **L'  Aquila  d'Oro," 
kept  by  the  Oanonigo  Peirona,  Iw?^ 
and  of  decent  appearance;  "La  For- 
tnna,"  in  the  same  piazza.  The  town 
has  one  long  street  of  mean  hoases  of  & 
single  story,  to  whidi  a  few  decent 
shops  and  the  new  palace  of  the  Barone 
Longo  form  the  exceptions.  Barcelkmft 
is  distant  29  m.  from  MessiDa.  The 
broad  plain  in  which  it  lies,  between 
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the  mountains  and  the  sea,  teems  vith 
oofD,  wine,  and  fniit. 

A  road  mns  inland  4  m.  to  Castro 
ReaUf  the  principal  town  of  the  dis- 
iiicty  thougii  containing  barely  6000 
Muls,  with  an  indifferent  locanda.  An- 
cient sepulchres  have  been  discovered 
iu  its  neighbonrbood ;  bnt  the  town  has 
no  antiquity  to  boast,  having  beenbnilt 
by  Frederick  II.  in  1330  on  the  site  of 
a  village  named  Cristina. 

3  m.  from  Pozzo  di  Grotto,  on  the 
road  to  Messina,  is  the  hamlet  of  Le 
Mir\  memorable  as  the  head-quartera 
of  the  Garibaldiaus  in  tlieir  operations 
ngainst  Milazzo  in  Jnly,  1860,  which 
TCfodted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Neapolitan 
troops  under  Bosoo,  the  captore  of  the 
town,  and  the  surrender  of  the  fortress. 
At  the  Fiumara  di  Santa  Lucia,  just 
Ijeyond,  the  road  bmnclies  to  the  1.  to 
Milazao  (5  m.),  following  tl^e  course 
of  the  stream,  through  olive-groves  and 
orchards,  passing  the  villages  of  &m 
Pietro  and  II  Barone,  and  then  along 
the  sandy  isthmus  to  the  gates  of 

152  m.  Milazzo.    Inns:  "Locanda 
•k'lla  Villa  Nuova,"  in  the  Piazza,  kept 
by  Btefano  d'  Angelo,  is  spacious  and 
apparently  clean ;  but  trust  not  to  ap- 
fiearances.    A  diligence  runs  between 
Milazzo  and  Messina  (24  m.)  every  day 
in  the  week,  save  Thursday,  and  ^s  it 
ill  6  boors ;  feae  10  tari.    Every  other 
Tuesday  evening  a  steamer  arrives  at 
Milazzo  on  its  way  from  Palermo  to 
hipan  and  Messina,  leaving  again  at 
7  the  next  morning.    And  every  other 
Sxmday  evening  a  boat  reaches  Milazzo 
on  its  return  to  Palermo,  sailing  agaui 
at  2  A.U.  on  Monday.    Milazzo  is  a 
point,  however,  rarely  visited  bv  foreign 
tourists.    Yet  it  has  a  population  of 
12,044  souls,  and  is  a  place  of  con- 
siderable commerce,  exporting  oil,  wine, 
t'niit,  ffilk,  tunny-fish,  and  the  essence 
of  oranges  and  lemons.    Fruit  is  abun- 
dant, and  the  wines  of  MOazzo,  parti- 
cularly those   grown   on    the    rocky 
peninsula,  are  of  ^;ood  repute.     The 
inhabitants  are  active  and  industrious, 
and  nowhere  in  Sicily  is  a  more  careful 
<nlt!vation  to  be  seen  than  around  this 
town. 


Milazzo  is  the  representative  of  the 
ancient  Mylm^  an  early  Greek  colony, 
and  the  first  of  the  very  few  settlements 
of  that  people  on  this  northern  coast. 
It  owes  its  origin  to  the  Zanclseans; 
but  the  precise  date  of  its  foundation  is 
miknown,  though  it  must  have  been  at 
least  6^  centuries  before  Christ,  as  it 
was  in  648  b.  c.  that  the  Zancheans  left 
MyliB  to  found  Himera.  The  town  of 
Mylffi  continued  dependent  on  Zande 
till  427  B.C.,  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
Athenians  under  Laches,  who  left  it  to 
their  allies  the  Bhegians,  in  whose 
possession  it  remain^  till  394  b.c., 
when  it  was  recaptured  by  the  Mes- 
sanians.  In  315  h.c,  Mylie  was  be- 
sieged and  taken  by  Agathocles,  but 
soon  restored  to  Messana.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mylie,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Longanus,  a  great  battlo  was 
fought  in  the  year  270  B.O.,  between 
the  Mamertines  and  Syracusans  under 
Hieron,  in  which  the  latter  were  vic- 
torious. It  was  in  the  bay  of  Mylie 
that  the  Bomans  imder  the  Consul 
Duilius,  in  the  First  Punic  War,  b.c. 
260,  gained,  by  the  invention  of  the 
corvtu,  a  great  victory  over  the  Car- 
thaginians, the  first  ever  achieved  by 
Roman  arms  at  sea — a  victory  com- 
memorated by  the  erection  of  a  rostral 
column  in  tho  Forum,  which  is  pre- 
served in  the  Museiun  of  tho  Vatican. 
In  this  bay  also,  the  fleet  of  Sextus  Pom- 
peius,  who  had  made  Mylse  his  head- 
quarters, suffered  a  signal  defeat  &om 
Agrippa,  the  general  of  Octavianus, 
36  B.C.  In  later  times  the  port  had  no 
good  reputation. 

**  Ei  Justi  quondam  portiis,  niinc  litore  solo 
Sabeldlam  Infldam  fuglenttbtu  eeqaora,  Mylie. " 

8iL.  Itat^ 

But  though  small,  it  is  well  sheltered 
from  the  northerly  and  westerly  winds. 
The  antiquities  of  Milazzo  are  now 
merely  historical  records.  Not  a  vestige 
of  Greek  or  Boman  days  is  preserved  in 
st'tu,  and  the  earliest  local  remains  are 
of  Norman  times. 

Capo  di  3fi2a£n).— This  headland, 
anciently  called  the  Chersonesus  of 
Sicily,  is  a  narrow  pemnsula  stretching 
fu  into  tho  sea,  and  breaking  all  round 
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into  steep  dlfis  of  consideiable  height, 
aooessible  only  by  a  few  narrow  paths. 

"  The  penlnsnla  of  Milazzo  consists 
of  an  iiregnlorly  shaped  and  somewhat 
eUiptically  fonned  tongue  of  land,  whose 
greatest  width  scarcely  measures  1|  m., 
but  which  extends  nearly  6  m.  into  the 
sea  at  right  angles  from  the  shore. 
Its  geological  constitution  is  very  re- 
marloible ;  for  the  coast  from  which  it 
seems  to  taJce  its  origin  consists  of 
sandstone  for  a  considerable  distance  in 
all  directions ;  but,  as  soon  as  we  pass 
beyond  the  isthmus,  we  find  that  the 
rocka  are  composed  of  gneiss  and  mica 
schists,  both  of  which  are  of  more  an- 
cient origin.  These  rocks  extend  over 
the  greater  portion  of  the  territory,  and 
form  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsiilaa 
small  mountain,  known  as  the  Monte 
Yenereo.  Beyond  this  we  find  strata  of 
tiie  same  nature  for  a  short  distance ; 
but  these  rocks  soon  disappear  under 
beds  of  round  pebbles,  and  sand  trans- 
formed into  sandstone  rock.  Beyond 
this  again,  on  the  borders  of  a  steep 
cliff,  there  is  a  thin  stratum  filled  with 
fossils  belonging  to  the  Palermo  lime- 
stone, while  the  extremity  of  the  cape 
consists  of  compact  calcareous  rock, 
which  penetrates  to  some  depth.  This 
locality,  therefore,  presents  in  their 
order  of  natural  superposition,  speci- 
mens, as  it  were,  of  almost  all  the  prin- 
cipal strata,  which,  either  isolated  or 
combined  into  large  masses,  compose 
more  than  two-thirds  of  Sicily."— -il.  de 
QuiUrefapes, 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  ancient 
Mylte  occupied  tbis  pemnsula,  as  did 
certainly  the  medisBval  town,  which 
stood  on  the  di^  where  they  rise  above 
the  .sandy  isthmus;  but  with  the  in- 
crease of  commerce  and  security,  the 
houses  have  gradually  crept  down  to 
the  shores  of  the  port,  and  little  beyond 
the  castle  and  cathedral  now  remains 
on  tlie  height. 

In  the  town  of  Milazzo  there 
is  little  worthy  of  notice.  Tlie 
fountain  of  Mylas  in  the  Piazza  is 
much  renowned  for  the  excellence  of 
its  water,  and  for  its  abundance  in 
summer ;  but  its  adornments  show  the 
wretched  taste  of  the  last  century. 
Tho  streets  near  the  harbour  are  wide 


and  tolerably  well  built;    bat  tiieT 
change  into  winding  lanes  as  they  te- 
oend  the  steep.    The  churches  and  oon- 
vents  have  few  attractionfl.    The  beat  b    i 
the  Chiesa  Madre,  which  stands  on  th: 
height  withiD  the  fortificatians.    It  i^ 
of  Q>rinthian  architecture,  of  the  crnqve- 
cento  period.    In  a  chapel  to  rt  i<«  i 
curious  fresco  of  2  Oapuchin  monkN 
carrying  the  Virgin  and  Child  on  ai 
ark.    In  the  chapel  of  the  Ciocifi&'> 
are  2  pictures  of  8t.  Peter  and  8t  FIidI 
by    Anicnidlo   Desaliba    of   Meeon^ 
bearing  his  name,  and  the  date  of  1531. 

The  Castle.— The  object  most  warthy 
of  notice  in  Milazzo  is  the  castle,  "whkli 
occupies  the  highest  point  <^  the  pti> 
montory  above  the  town,  rising  some  32u 
ft  above  the  sea,  and  oommanding  the 
town,  the  port,  the  peninsula,  and  a 
most  delightful  panorama  of  the  Lipsii 
Islands,  and  the  mountainous  <hm^- 
of  Sicily  and  Calabria.     The  castle  i- 
composed  of  a  keep,  surrounded  by  3 
wall  with  square  towers,  enclosed  bj 
another   with  round   towers,  and  tin 
whole  is  shut  in  by  an  old  basiiont^ 
line.    Vestiges  of  Korman  times  may  h- 
seen  in  the  pointed  gateways,  in  certaii. 
of  the  towers — ^parti^arly  in  one  calleii 
"  Torre  Moreeca  " — and  in  an  old  chapel 
within  the  walls;  but  the  princiiAJ 
IMtrt  of  the  fortifications  is  the  work  of 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.    A  centmy 
later  they  were  repaired  by  Pietro  Ao- 
veUiy  the  great  painter,  who,  as  *'  archi- 
tect of  Sicily,"  spent  two  years,  1643-5, 
in  strengthening  these  lines.    He  con- 
structed the  bastions  of  S.  Papino  and 
S.  Gennaro,  with  the  connecting  curtain 
and  the  Military  Quarter.    The  natural 
and  artificial  strength  of  its  position  b&i 
in  all  ages  given  importance  to  Milazzo 
as  a  military  post,  and  enabled  it  on 
various  occasions  to  oppose  a  suoceasfiil 
resistanoe  to  an  enemy — particularly  to 
the  Buc  de  Vivomie  in  1675;  and 
again  to  the  Duke  de  Leda  in  the  War 
of  Succession.     The  English,  during 
their  occupation  of  Sicily  in  the  present^ 
century,  made  this  one  of  their  obief 
placee  d' armef.   An  attempt  was  made 
by  Frederick  II.  of  Sicily  to  isolate  tbc 
peninsula  and  strengthen  the  position 
by  cutting  a  canal  across  the  isthjniu) : 
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but  he  abandoned  the  undertaldng  as 
too  ooetly.  Vestiges  of  this  work,  how- 
eyer,  are  still  visible.  Among  the 
videnda  of  MikuEzo  is  a  spring  of  water 
in  the  Oarmelite  convent,  which  though 
several  feet  below  the  sea,  and  separated 
from  the  surf  only  by  a  wall,  is  per- 
fectly finesh.  In  the  cliff  bdow  the 
castle  ifl  a  eqpacious  grotto  of  natural 
formation,  marked  by  local  tradi^ 
iion  9A  the  stable  of  the  oxen  of  the 
Smi,  or  the  Cave  of  Polyphemus ;  but 
the  spot  is  divested  of  all  romance  by 
the  presence  of  four  dungeons,  said  to 
have  been  constructed  by  the  English 
for  military  offenders, 

"Milazzo  was  for  several  years  the 
residence  of  liouis  Philippe,  then  Duke 
of  Orleans,  who,  having  been  banished 
£rom  Fiance  on  accoimt  of  his  name, 
and  not  permitted  to  remaui  at  the 
court  of  Naples  on  account  of  his  liberal 
opinions,  came  to  seek  an  asylum  in 
this  remote  comer  of  the  world.    It 
may  be  that  in  tlie  midst  of  the  splen- 
dours and  tiie  troubles  that  chequered 
his  life  while  he  was  King  of  the  f^nch, 
he  often  recalled  the  humble  white 
cottage  which  was  pointed  out  to  us  as 
Ills  former  residence ;  and  it  may  l3e, 
too,  that  even  without  foreseeing  the 
sorrows  of  exile,  he  may  often  have 
regretted  the  csdm  and  peaceful  days  he 
spent  at  Ifrlilazzo.'* — A.  de  Qu<Urefage3. 

Milazzo  possesses   a   stronger   and 
more  recent  interest  firom  the  successfol 
attack  made  on  it  by  Garibaldi  in  July 
1860,  who,  with  a  much  inferior  force, 
composed  chiefly  of  raw  levies,  first 
defeated  General  Bosoo  with  his  bat- 
talions of  riflemen,  picked  expressly  from 
the  garrison  of  Messina,  in  the  plain  in 
fiont  of  the  isthmus,  then  carried  the 
town  by  assault,  and  shut  up  tlie  Nea- 
politans in  the  fortress,  which  they  sur- 
rendered four  days  forwards  to  the 
Liberator, 

The  contest  began  on  the  18th,  Bosco 
in  vain  endeavouring  to  force  Medici's 
position.  Early  on  the  20th,  Garibaldi, 
who  in  the  interim  had  arrived  with 
T(a^n£cao6ments,  marched  his  colunms  to 
attack  the  royal  troops,  who  were  drawn 
up  in  a  strong  positioQ  in  front  of  the 


town«  extending  across  the  isthmus^ 
their  centre  resting  on  the  hamlet  of  S. 
Pietro,  and  their  entire  line  protected 
by  houses,  walls,  or  embankments,  and 
by  a  dense  vegetation  which  completely 
ma^ed  them  from  their  foes.  TheGan- 
beldians  were  received  by  a  murderous 
fire,  which  they  could  not  return,  yet 
continued  to  advance,  threading  their 
way  through  the  brakes,  "headed  by 
Garibaldi  in  person,  cigarette  in  month 
and  walking-stick  in  himd,  his  calm  and 
benevolent  features  bearing  their  usual 
happy  expression,  as  if  he  were  on  a 
day's  excursion,  rather  than  leading  a 
death-struggle  on  which  the  fate  of  his 
country  depended.    Suddenly  a  S-gun 
battery  opened  on  them  witli  mitratUe 
at  20  paces."    The  Garibaldians  were 
checked  by  this  murderous  discharge ; 
and  the  reserve,  consisting  of  the  £Mg- 
lish  regiment,  was  ordered  to  carry  the 
battery    in   flank.    Dashing  forweud, 
Gk^ribaldi  at  their  head,  after  a  short 
struggle  the  reserve  carried  the  guns» 
and  were   dragging   them   off  when 
they  were  charged  by  the  Neapolitan 
dragoons.     Colonel  Dunn  was  knocked 
down  and  gaUoped   over.    His  men,, 
driven  out  of  the  battery,  divided  them- 
selves on  either  side  the  road,  placing 
their  backs  to  the  wall  and  prickly-pear 
bushes,  and  opened  fire  on  the  cavalry. 
The  Neapohtans  halted    and    endea- 
voured to  return,  but  Garibaldi  and  a 
handful  of  guides   barred   the  way. 
Summoned  by  the  dragoon  officer  to 
surrender,  the  hero  of  Varese  replied  by 
cutting  him  down.    A  desperate  hand 
to  hand  fight  ensued,  which  ended  in 
the  remnant  of  the  cavalry  escaping  to 
the  town,  leaving  the  guns  in  the  hands 
of  Garibaldi.    The  whole  line  now  ad» 
vanoed  with  the j  bayonet.    The  royal 
troops  stood  for  a  moment  and  then 
retired  in  confusion,  the   castle-guns 
covering  l^eir  retreat. 

After  a  halt  of  2  hours,  during  which 
Garibaldi  washed  his  shirt  in  the  brook, 
and  sat  smoking  with  bare  bock  tiU  it 
was  dry,  a  goi^al  assault  was  made  on 
the  town,  and  in  spite  of  a  harassing 
fire  from  the  houses  and  boate,  and  in 
teeth  of  a  shower  of  shot  and  shell 
from  the  fortress,  the  patriots  g^ually 
advanced  from  position  to  position,  till 
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at  4  P.M.  they  had  worked  their  way 
up  to  the  cfljstle-gate.  Nothing  more 
conld  be  done  for  the  want  of  heavy 
guns,  the  walls  being  too  high  to  be 
escaladed.  The  victory, was  dearly 
purchased  by  the  loss  ofVSO  men,  or 
about  one-fifth  of  the  number  actually 
engaged;  the  KeapoUtans,  who  had 
fought  mostly  under  cover,  not  losing 
more  than  200.  "It  was  Garibaldi's 
hajrdest  fought  battle  in  Italy;  for  it 
was  universally  allowed  that  Bosco's 
troops  stood  better  than  the  Austnans 
had  ever  done  in  Lombardy  against  the 
Cbicciatori  delle  Alpi."  —  Commander 
Forbes,  B.N, 

The  road  from  MUazzo  to  Mes- 
sina first  skirts  the  sandy  shore  of  the 
bay,  and  then  traverses  a  plain'rich  in 
oil,  fruit,  and  wine,  fiJling  into  the 
higli  road  from  Patti  at  the  Fiume 
Nocito.  This  is  supposed  by  Cluver  to 
be  the  Facdinus  Avnnie  of  antiquity, 
on  whose  banks  stood  a  celebrateid 
temple  of  Diana,  "sedes  Facelina 
DianiB,"  with  a  small  town  around  it, 
off  which  Agrippa  defeated  Pompey's 
fleet,  as  alr^y  stated.  It  was  re- 
garded, says  Appian,  as  the  spot  where 
tiie  oxen  of  the  Sun  were  pastured,  and 
where  they  wero  slaughtered  by  the 
companions  of  Ulysses,  during  the 
slumber  of  that  hero.  A  number  of 
streams  in  quick  succession  empty 
themselves  into  this  bay  of  Milazzo; 
at  the  mouth  of  one  of  them,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  which,  stood  the  little  town 
of  Navlochtu,  or  Natdoeha,  whose 
name  implies  that  it  was  a  station  for 
ships,  where  Sextus  Pompeius  viewed 
from  his  camp  the  defeat  of  his  fleet 
bv  Agrippa.  At  the  23  milestone  is 
the  hamlet  of  AW  An^i,  and  2  m. 
beyond,  at  the  Fiume  cU  Mcto,  a  road 
branches  to  the  rt.  to  S.  Pletro  Mon- 
forte,  4  m.  up  the  valley,  with  the 
towns  of  Yenetico  and  Bocca  on  the 
slopes  nearer  the  eye;  the  former  d 
these  conspicuous  with  its  feudal 
fortress.  Up  the  next  valley,  that  of 
the  Nucilla,  Bametta  also  comes  into 
view.  The  mountains  which  form  the 
back-bone  of  that  long  narrow  comer 
of  Trinacria,  which  lies  between  the 
Straits  of  Messina  and  the  Tyrrhene 


Sea,  and  tapers  np  to  Gape  Fdonis 
are  boldly  peaked  and  finely  bnkeii, 
their  crests  capped  with  snow  in  winter, 
their  higher  ledges  crested  with  pb 
turesque  towns  and  villages,  thtit 
lower  slopes  dark  with  olive-gron^ 
which  are  separated  by  stretches  d 
crimson  clover  from  the  rich  plaiiisof 
fruit  and  com  at  their  base. 

156  m.  Spadafora  (pop.  2000^.  Inm: 
the  "Locanda  di  Fortona,'*  kept  by 
Oanciemi,  is  the  larger,  but  that  ot 
'Giovanni  Lisi,"  called  Mastro  Gi(v 
vanni,  is   in  more    repute.      This  i< 
a    smiall   town   on    the    shore,   amid 
beautiful  scenery,    but    mean,   dirt}*, 
and  unhealthy.     A  square  oastellatoi 
building,  half-way  up  the  broad  street, 
the  paUboe  of  the  titular  Prince,  is 
the  only  object  to  arrest  the  attentioiL 
The  road  continues  al<Hig  the  oos^ 
crossing   the   Fiume  Saponara,  with 
the  castle   of  the    same   name  on  a 
distant  green  crest  beneath  the  grand 
mountain  of  Tiunamara,  which  domi- 
nates Messina  and  t^e  Straits.     At 
Bavuso,    14    m.    from    Messina,  and 
about  4  m.  from  Spadafora,  the  low 
table  promontory  of  Basooolmo  corner 
full  into  view,  but    the    road   here 
quits  the  coast,  and  ooDuneoces  the 
ascent  of  the  beautiful  range  of  bHii 
which  back  Messina,  and  whose  lower 
slopes  are  hixuriantly  clad  with  vine- 
yards, cornfields,  orchards,  and  olive- 
gioves,  and  are  studded  with  villsg^t 
villas,  and  monasteries.    At  1  m.  from 
the  coast,  at  Dimeto,  is  a  barrier  and 
custom-house ;    3  m.    beyond  stands 
the  town  of  Geeso  (10  m.  from  Mes- 
sina), half-way  up  the  pass,  with  an 
abandoned  fort  in  a  conmumding  po^i- 
tion^  recalling  the  days   of  JSnglish 
occupation.    Just  below  the  town,  on 
the  rt.  bank  of  the  Gallo,  is  the  little 
monastery  of  S.  Gregorio  Jtfiwyw,  which 
claims  to  have  been  founded  by  that 
pope,  and  retains  traces  of  early  daya 
in  its  cupolaed  chapel.     The  upp^ 
part  of  Uie    ascent  for    4  m.  sbo^ 
Qesso  is  wild  and  bare,  the  vine  and 
olive  give  place  to  the  fero  and  taxoft' 
risk,  and  rocks  of  glittering  gypfltuu. 
or  grey  liohened  granite,  crop  out  from 
the  Slopes.    But  eveiy  step  affivds  & 
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ivider  prospect  over  the  many-hilled,  | 
ntaxiy-hued  coast,  with  the  straiige 
proDKHitoTy  of  Milazzo  at  its  feet,  the 
.Alolian  lues  in  varied  forms  studding 
the  bliie  deep,  and  the  momitains  of 
Calabria  stretching  for  away,  dim  and 
gvey»  till  lost  on  &e  northern  horizon. 
At  the  summit  of  the  pass,  which  is 
only  6  m.  from  Messina,  stands  a 
nxinecl  watch-tower  of  tlie  middle  ages, 
with,  a  telegraph  at  a  little  distance. 
Mere  a  new  and  glorious  view  breaks 
on  the  dght. 

The  celetotted  Straits  of  Messina  lie 
l^neath,  appearing  rather  like  a  mighty 
river  flowing  oat  from  a  narrow  valley 
to  loee  itself  in  the  wide  sea  at  Gape 
Spartivento.    The  heights  on  this  side, 
at    your  feet,  are  broken  into  varied 
forms,   rich  with  careful    cultivation, 
and  picturesque  with  castles,  convents, 
and  villages,  scattered  over  their  sur- 
face.    The  mountains  of  Calabria  oppo- 
site present  different  features,  more  arid, 
leas  wooded,  and  less  broken — a  long 
even  ridge,  swelling  up  into  a  lofty 
mountain  wall,  covered  with  snow  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.    Along  the 
ooa^,  at  their  base,  stretches  a  suocession 
of   towoa  and  villages,  among  which, 
SciUa,  8.  Giovanni,  and  Reggio,  are 
the  nearest  and  most  prominent.    Mes- 
sina is  half-hidden  by  the  intervening 
heights,  but  tlie  green  sickle,  whi(£ 
gave  its  name  (Zande),  to  the  ancient 
city,  and  encloses  the  port,  is  clearly 
defined   on    the    blue  waters  of  the 
Straits.    The  retrospect  is  scarcely  less 
beautifol;  nearly  the  whole  northern 
coast  of  Sidly  is  in  sight,  and  the 
Liipari  Islands  in  varied  forms  stud  the 
horizon;  Stromboli,  with  his  eternal 
smoke,  especially  attracting  the  eye. 

From  this  point,  the  road  descends 
by  many  windings  to  Measina,  seen 
horn  time  to  time  through  breaks  in 
the  hills,  which  are  dad  with  oak, 
arbutus,  and  myrtle,  and  crested  with 
pines.  As  you  descend,  the  long  low 
point  of  Vaio  with  its  castle  comes 
into  view,  fronting  the  square  rock  of 
Scylla  on  the  opposite  coast,  and  the 
fancy,  without  much  difficulty,  recog- 
nises the  site  of  CSiarybdb  within  the 
point.  Lower  down  you  pass  orchards 
and  vineyards,  leaving  the  Oapuchin 


Convent  on  the  rt,  and  descend  to  the 
large  monastery  of  Sta.  Maria  e  Gesii 
Inferiore,  at  the  N.  Gate  of  Messina. 

174  m.  Messina.  See  Bte.  27,  p.  465. 


ROUTE  11. 


TERMINI  TO  CALASCIBETTA. 


Termini  to  Caltauturo 
Caltautnro  to  Polizzl    . .     . . 
Pblizzi  to  Petralia  SottaiiA . . 
Petralia  to  Alimena    . .     . . 
Alimena  to  Calascibetta     . . 


Miles.  Hours. 


18 
6 
S 
9 

IT 

66 


6i 


61 
5 

18 


This  route  is  a  rough  mountain  track, 
lying  across  the  lofty  Nebrodes,  prac- 
ticable only  on  hoorseback,  and  hardly 
passable  in  winter.  For  the  first 
few  miles,  or  as  &r  as  the  Fiume  Torto, 
the  route  follows  the  coast  road  to 
Ce&lii,  described  at  p.  256,  skirting 
the  base  of  the  grand  lonely  mountain 
of  S.  Oaldgero,  girdled  with  vineyards 
and  orchards,  olive-groves,  and  planta- 
tions of  sumach.  On  crossing  the  F. 
Torto  by  a  bridge  some  miles  inland, 
this  cultivation  gives  place  to  open 
downs,  partly  corn-land,  and  partly 
untilled,  which  continue  with  firequent 
ascents  and  descents  to  Caltauturo. 
About  half  way  to  this  place,  you  pass 
through  a  miserable  village  called 
Cerda  or  Fottdaco  Nuovo,   but   the 
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ooTtntry  otherwiBe  appears  uninhabited. 
From  this  to  Oaltautnro  are  2  tracks, 
the  more  direct  running  through  the 
valley  of  the  f^iuue  Grande ;  the  other, 
which  is  much  longer,  but  more  ele- 
vated, lying  more  to  the  W.,  and  pass- 
ing by  the  picturesque  fortress  of 
Bclaiiani.  By  either  path  you  cross 
the  F.  Grande,  the  ancient  Himera,  a 
little  below  this  fortress,  which  is  only 
3  miles  from  Galtauturo,  but  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river. 

Sddfatn,  a  village  of  some  600 
sotds,  encircling  the  castle,  which, 
crowning  a  rugged  pinnacle  of  rock, 
points  to  times  when  feudal  lords 
trusted  to  nature  as  much  as  to  art  for 
security  against  their  foes.  However 
inconvenient  in  some  respects,  these 
hawks*  nests  always  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  extensive,  and  generally,  aa 
in  this  case,  of  beautiful  prospects.  The 
fortress  dauns  a  Saracenic  origin. 
Count  Roger  captured  it  from  &at 
people,  and  William  the  Bad  granted 
it  in  fee  to  one  of  his  courtiers,  who 
took  from  it  the  title  of  count.  It  wajs 
one  of  his  descendants  who  erected  the 
spacious  palace,  now  called  the  Spedale 
Grande,  in  Palermo  (see  p.  79).  The 
ch.  contains  an  ancient  sarcophagus  of 
white  marble,  with  a  baochanahan 
soenlB  in  relief.  The  neighbourhood  of 
Sdd&ni  abounds  in  bitumen.  On  the 
southern  slope  of  its  moimtain,  at  the 
distance  of  1  m.,  is  a  cave  in  which 
rise  some  warm  springs,  of  the  tempe- 
rature of  26.3  Beaumiur,  deemed  of  effi- 
cacy in  certain  chronic  disorders. 

18  m.  CdUauturo  or  ddtavuiuro,  a 
small  town  of  some  4000  inhab.,  with  a 
wretched  fondaoo.  The  traveller  will 
fare  better  in  one  of  the  2  convents — 
that  of  the  Biformati,  or  that  of  the 
Agostiniani.  The  steep  rode  over- 
hanging the  town  is  crested  with  Uie 
ch.,  and  the  ruins  of  the  old  fortiess, 
whose  name  betrays  its  Saiucenio 
origin  —  KalaVAbi-Thiir,  "  the  fort- 
ress of  Abi-Th(kr.*'  At  its  conquest, 
Coimt  Boger  bestowed  it  on  his 
daughter  Matilda,  and  after  remain- 
ing a  royal  fief  for  some  centuries, 
It   was    gianted    to    the    fiunily   of 


Moncada,  whence  it  passed  to  tfaai  ci 
Toledo.  The  Chie$a  Ma^giore  con- 
tains a  picture  of  the  Adoratioo  c<i  the 
Magi,  said  to  be  worthy  of  Baphael 
In  the  ch.  of  the  RiformaU  ia  &  Vis- 
tation,  of  the  school  of  NovellL 
Around  Galtauturo  nature  displays 
herself  on  the  most  majestic  scale,  a&d 
in  the  most  romantic  fonns.  Yoa  an 
here  in  the  heart  of  the  Kebrodea,  c 
Madome  mountains,  with  whose  ban. 
crests,  rugged  steeps,  and  broken  out- 
lines, the  crumbling  eastles  of  Scli&i^ 
and  Galtauturo  are  quite  in  bannooy. 

From  this  to  Alimena  there  are  t 
routes.  That  to  the  W.  is  the  moR 
direct  (18  m.),  but  it  does  not  pa.-*- 
through  a  single  village,  and  sc&TCelT 
by  a  sohtary  habitation,  tzaveisiB^ 
com  and  grass  uplands  on  tbe  sIope» 
of  the  lofty  mountains  of  Gfunponan 
and  Ginemi.  The  other  track,  which  i? 
3  m.  longer,  passes  the  towns  of  Polizzi 
and  PetraUa,  and  through  a  toos*: 
wooded  and  attractive  county. 

Between  Galtauturo  and  Folizzi,  the 
path  lies  through  the  valley  of  the  F. 
Grande,  crossing  that  stream  seveial 
times.  The  mountain  slopes  are  hen 
dark  with  wood,  or  bright  with  culti- 
vation, and  present  a  pleasing  ooaitiasi 
to  the  wild  treeless  scenery  on  the 
other  side  of  Galtauturo.  A  long  and 
steep  ascent  leads  from  the  river  to 

24  m.  PoUzzi  fpop.  6161).    Itm:  r. 
mere  fondaco.      Travellers    can    find 
shelter  at  the  Franciscan  convent.  This 
town  stands  on  an  abrupt  height,  be- 
tween the  2  heads  of  the  F.  Grande, 
and  commands  a  magnificent  mountaiii 
pimoroma.    The  Chieaa  Matriee  con- 
tains the  ashes  of  S.  Gandolfo,  the 
boast  of  Polizzi,  which  are  beheved  to 
have  worked  many  miracles;  also  the 
fragment  of  a  beautiful  custodia,  carved 
by  Domenico  Gngini,  in  1482.    The 
ch.  of  the  Franciscan  Convent  has  a 
chapel   adorned  by  Antonio   Gagini, 
son  of  Domenico,  with  statues  of  the 
Virgin,  St.  Frauds,  and  St  Antonio, 
the  first  of  which  has  been  injured  by 
lightning.    In  the  ch.  of  Sanio  Spiriio 
is  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  of  the  Rosaiy, 
by  Vincenzo  ond  Fazio  Gagini,    That 
ox  St.  Grsola  contains  an  early  paint- 
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ii^  of  the  Sicilian  school,  by  Tommaso 
Vigilia,  heoimg  date  1497;  and  that 
3f  Sta.  Maria  degli  Angdi,  a  triptych 
iltarpieoe,  attributed  by  some  to  ^2- 
b^rt  Xhwer,  by  others  to  Vander  Goes. 
Polizzi  is  tiie  bii-thplace  of  the  learned 
Omiso,  who  wrote  much  on  the  history 
soul  literatnre  of  Sicily. 

Polizzi  owes  its  origin  to  the  Nor- 
mans.     CJount    Roger,   pursuing   the 
Saracens  to  these    mountains,    found 
them   encamped  in  a  strong  position, 
and,  to  besiege  them  at  his  leisure,  he 
raised  a  fortrcsB  on  this  spot.    After 
repeated  attach  he  overcame  them  at 
the  foot  of  Monte  Madonia,  on  a  plain 
which  still  retains  the  name  of  "  Piano 
della  Battaglia."    For  some  ages  Po- 
lizzi ivas  a  royal  demesne,  and  as  such 
recelTed  from  the  Emperor  Frederick 
n.  the  title  of  "La  Gencrosa;"  but 
eventually  it  became  a  baronial  fief.  The 
strength  of  its  position  enabled  King 
Frederick  H..  in  1S02,  to  defy  the  Ange- 
vins  commanded  by  Charles  of  Yalois, 
who  marched  to  the  base  of  the  hill,  but 
did  not  venture  to  attai^  the  town.    In 
the  16tho^ty.  Polizzi  was  depopulated 
by  the  plague,  and  has  never  recovered 
its  former  importance.      Native  anti- 
quaries have  ascribed  an  ancient  origin 
to  this  town,  deriving  its  name  from 
'r6\ts  "Ifft^is,  or  from  Pollux,  or  from 
the  old  Sicilian  deities,  the  Palici ;  but 
the  absence  of  all  local  remains  earlier 
than  Norman  times  confirms  the  view 
we  have  given  of  its  origin.    On  the  rock 
overhanging  the  Matrice  are  the  few  re- 
mains of  J3ogf0r*8  Ckutle,  which  are  less  at- 
tractive thui  the  view  from  them  of  the 
rich  visdley  beneaUi,  and  the  well  wood- 
ed declivities  of  the  Madonian  range. 
These  mountains  yield  nuts  and  mush- 
rooms in    abundance,    together    with 
many  aromatic  and  medicinal  plants. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Polizzi  sul- 
phate of  zinc  and  other  minerals  are 
to  be  found. 

From  Polizzi  a  mountain  track  runs 
southward  to  Sta.  Oaterina,  on  the  high- 
road from  Palermo  to  Catania,  crossing 
Monte  Ciriemi,  and  Mhng  into  that 
road  a  few  mileB  beyond  Limdrd. 

Around  Polizzi  tiie  country  is  culti- 
vated with  vines,  and  beyond,  chiefly 


with  com.  From  the  road  to  Petralia* 
the  view  of  Polizzi  on  its  precipitous 
height,  backed  by  the  cultivated  slopes 
of  Qxe  Nebrodes,  and  with  the  familiar 
forms  of  Monte  Calogero,  near  Ter- 
mini, and  of  Monte  PeUegrino,  near 
Palermo,  on  the  horizon,  is  most  strik- 
ing. Just  before  reaching  Petralia,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Monte  della  Balata,  you 
cross  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Southern 
Himera,  the  Fiume  Saho,  which  Mis 
into  the  sea  at  licata  on  the  southern 
coast. 

30  m.  Petralia  SoUanat  or  the  lower 
Petralia,  lies  in  the  valley,  and  con- 
tains 4600  inhab.  On  a  lofty  height 
above  it  stands  Peiralia  Soprana^ 
siq)po0ed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Petra 
or  Peirma  of  antiquity. 

"Romanos  Petrea  duces,  Romana  petlvit 
Foadeia  CaUlpoliB,  lapldosique  Engyon  artas." 

SxL.  Ital.,  zlv.  248. 

In  a  diploma  of  Count  Roger  it  is 
called  Petm  Heli^e,  whence  Petraglia ; 
though  some  would  derive  its  name 
from  Petra  olea,  as  there  is  a  spring  of  bi- 
tuminous water  at  the  base  of  the  hUl, 
not  Sblt  from  the  ch.  of  Sania  Maria  deU* 
Olio.  It  has  a  pop.  of  5300,  and  pos- 
sesses a  looanda.  The  Ghieta  Matrice 
contains  an  oil-painting  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion, by  Pietro  NoveUi ;  and  in  a  ch. 
near  the  prison  is  a  Deposition  by  the 
same  artist. 

The  route  from  Petralia  follows  the 
valley  of  the  Salso,  high  above  the 
river,  to  Alimena,  passing  through  the 
village  of  Buonpieiro. 

39  m.  Alimena  (pop.  3200).  This 
village  stands  on  an  eminence  in  tho 
midst  of  an  open  com  coxmtry,  between 
the  2  heads  of  the  F.  Salso.  It  has  no 
inn,  but  in  its  convent,  that  of  8ta. 
Maria  di  Oeeuy  the  traveller  may  find 
aooonmiodation.  Soon  after  Ahmena 
you  leave  the  province  of  Palermo,  and 
enter  that  of  Caltanisetta.  Not  far 
beyond  Alimena  you  pass  a  mountain 
of  rock-salt,  white  as  marble,  and  trans- 
parent as  crystal.  The  path  traverses 
the'slopes  of  the  great  Monte  Arteaino, 
one^of  the  loftiest  of  the  Heneen  chain, 
and  regarded  as  the  true   centre  of 
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Sidly,  and  desoends  to  that  branch  of 
the  Salso  called  the  Fiume  di  Gangi, 
fitxn  taking  its  soHToe  near  that  town. 
VtiT  down  the  valley  to  the  rt.,  is  the 
village  of  Villarosa,  on  the  high  road 
across  the  island.  Mounting  the  oppo- 
site height,  called  Monte  Manaro,  the 
route  passes  throngh  the  village  of 
Priclot  situated  in  the  midst  of  sul- 
phur-mines, and  again  descends,  cross- 
ing the  VaBone  dd  JFVo»,  before  it 
climbs  to  Calascibetta.  Open  com 
country,  fdmost  bare  of  trees,  continues 
nearly  up  to  that  town.  The  soil  is  a 
stiff  day,  and  appears  so  rich  that  you 
wonder  it  receives  so  little  tillage; 
even  the  mountains  which  rise  on  every 
hand  in  wild  confusion  seem  capable 
of  cultivation  to  their  very  summits; 
but  when  you  observe  the  paucity  of 
habitations  in  this  wide  region,  the 
direction  of  your  wonder  is  changed, 
and  you  are  surprised  to  see  so  much 
of  the  land  under  cultivation.  As  you 
approach  Oalascibetta,  you  pass  through 
a  forest  of  oaks  and  chesnuts,  high 
above  which  towers  the  elevated  table- 
rock,  crowned  with  the  ruinous  build- 
ings of  the  town,  and  backed  by  the 
still  broader  and  loftier,  but  twin- 
height,  on  which  Gastrogiovanni  rears 
her  castle  and  towers  to  the  clouds.  It 
is  a  long  and  steep  ascent  to 

56  m.   Calateibetta,     Tide  Rte.  7, 
p.  225. 


ROUTE  12. 

PETRAUA  TO  BBOSTFE. 

Petxalla  to  Guigi « 

Ganffi  to  Sperlinga      9 

Sperllnga  to  Nicosia 3 

Nicosia  to 'l>oim IS 

Troina  to  Bronte 18 


51 


2 
3 

1 
6 


13 


For  the  route  from  Palermo  to  Ter- 
mini and  Petralia  Soprana,  see  Btce 
10  and  11. 

In  this  route  across  the  island  tbcre 
is  much  to  **  interest  in  the  wild  mag- 
nificence of  the  scenery,  in  the  extraa- 
dinary  situation  of  towns  and  cities  on 
hills  or  rocks  which  appear  accessibk 
to  no  animals  but  goat^  in  the  fine  re- 
mains of  Saracenic  and  Norman  caoties 
and  above  all  in  the  singular  habits 
manners,  and  superstitions  of  the  rositic 
inhabitants.  Everything  is  delightfii] 
except  the  roads  and  inns." — Hughe*. 
This  route  lies  through  the  mountani- 
ous  districts  of  Sicily,  where  nrobahly  j 
no  carriage  has  ever  rolled.  Oertain  it  I 
is  that  at  present  the  route  must  be  per- 
formed entirely  on  horseback. 

The  country  between  Petralia  and 
Gangi  is  in  parts  cultivated  with  com. 
The  path  lies  over  a  lofty  ridge  fimn 
which  the  towns  of  Gteraci  and  San 
Mauro  are  seen  among  the  mountains 
to  the  N.,  and  desoends  to  the  valley 
below  Gangi,  through  which  flows  that 
branch  of  the  F,  8aUo,  the  Himem 
MeridianaUs  of  the  ancients^  which 
takes  its  rise  near,  and  appellation 
&om,  that  town. 

6  m.  Gangi  or  Ganeit  is  a  large  town 
of  more  than  9000  inhab.,  crowning  the 
summit  and  slopes  of  a  steep  and  lofty 
height  Two  miles  to  the  S.,  on  the 
spot  now  occupied  by  the  Benedictine 
monusteiy,  stood  an  earlier  town  of  the 
same  name,  destroyed  in  1299  bv 
Frederick  II.  for  the  rebellion  of  Fran- 
<ie80o  Ycntimiglia,  its  feudal  loitL  This 
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a  oonjcctuTod  by  Gluyer  and  others  to 
tiavc  been  the  lepreeentative  of  the 
'Ef^ywm  of  antiquity — 

**  Ronuma  petirit 
Pcedera  Ca!lipolls»  Upldosique  fingyon  artns." 

SiL.  iTAL.,  zlv.  248.— 

Ekmed  for  its  temple  to  the  Magna  Mater, 
n^liieh  Ciceio  describes  as  "a  most 
august  and  sacred  fane/'  and  which 
was  robbed  of  all  its  treasures  by  the 
pnetor  Yerres.  The  town  is  said  to 
have  owed  its  foundation  to  colonists 
from  Crete ;  but  it  is  not  mentioned  in 
liistory  till  the  time  of  Timoleon,  who 
liberated  it  from  its  tyrant  Leptines. 
Ill  the  Second  Punic  War  it  sided 
with  Carthage,  and  narrowly  escaped 
the  Tcngcance  of  Marcellus.  In  modem 
times  Gangi  is  celebrated  as  the  birth- 
phtce  of  Giiueppe  Salerno,  called  from 
his  lameness  "  lo  Zoppo  di  Gangi,"  one 
of  Sicily's  l^est  painters,  who  flourished 
about  the  commencement  of  the  17th 
ccnty.  The  Ckiesa  Matrice  contains  a 
Last  Judgment  by  his  hand,  esteemed 

]?Vom  Gangi  a  bridle-path  runs  north- 
wajrd  to  GefaHi,  passing  through  Geraci, 
where  it  for^;  tlie  easterly  branch 
ronning  through  S.  Mauro;  the  other 
through  Castelbuono. 

The  route  to  Nicosia  lies  &iough  an 
open  country  on  the  northern  slopes  of 
Monte  Pudlino.  The  soil  is  very  rich, 
yielding,  according  to  Sir  E.  C.  Hoaie, 
the  mo0t  luxuriant  crops  he  had  seen  in 
Sicily.  The  path  is  in  parts  very  steep 
and  bad,  especially  near  Gangi.  At 
about  3  m.  from  that  town  you  cross  a 
ridge  which  divides  the  province  of 
Palermo  from  that  of  Catania. 

15  m.  SfefUnaa,  a  village  of  1969 
inhabitants,  with  a  picturesque  castle 
on  a  steep  and  lofty  rock.  This  place 
has  obtamed  an  unenviable  notoriety  in 
Sicilian  history,  as  being  the  only  town 
in  all  the  island  which  refused  to  join 
in  the  revolt  against  the  French,  which 
became  general  after  tlie  massacre  of 
the  Vespers  in  1282.  Hence  the  pro- 
verb— > 

*'  Qood  Slcutia  placolt,  sola  Sperilnga  negnvlt"— 


still  in  common  use,  to  ridicule  insigni- 
ficant persons  who  attempt  to  dissent 
from  the  general  opinion,  or  oppose  the 
popular  wish.  The  fortress,  held  by  an 
Angevin  garrison  tmder  Pierre  Laman, 
maintained  a  protnu*ted  resistance  on 
that  occasion ;  but  history  is  silent  as 
to  its  fate. 

18  m.  NiooBiA.  (Two  locande  of  very 
inferior  description.)  This  is  an  im* 
portant  town  of  18,271  inhab.,  the  see 
of  a  bishop,  and  the  capital  of  one  of 
the  districts  of  the  province  of  Catania. 
It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  wild, 
rocky,  and  mountainous  country  on  the 
crest  of  on  abrupt  conical  rode  called 
Monte  San  Giovanni,  standing  between 
the  two  heads  of  the  Fiume  Salso.  Tho 
rock  has  2  peaks,  the  highest  of  which 
is  crowned  by  a  ruined  castle,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  King  Boger. 
The  town,  however,  was  previously 
peopled  by  the  Norman  and  Lombard 
adventurers  who  Imd  assisted  his  father, 
the  great  {Count,  in  the  conquest  of 
Sicily.  Three  centuries  ago  the  in- 
habitants retained  in  their  dialect,  says 
old  FazellOk  traces  of  this  origin.  Ni- 
cosia lays  claim  to  tiie  epithet  of 
"  Costantissima,"  conferred  on  it  by 
the  Emperor  Frederick  IL 

The  (Jaihedrai  has  a  fa<;»de  of  Norm, 
architecture,  with  a  beautifril  doorway. 
A  door  to  the  1.  is  of  the  same  style.  The 
interior  is  modernised;  it  contains  a 
picture  of  S.  Lorenzo,  of  the  Neapoli- 
tan sdiool;  a  Christ  on  the  Cross  carved 
in  wood  by  Fra  TJmUe  Pintomo  of  Pe- 
tralia ;  and  on  the  palioUo  of  the  same 
altar  a  ba»-relief  in  marble  of  the 
Burial  of  Christ,  by  Antonio  Oagini. 
A  sepulchral  monument  from  the 
chisel  of  Ignazio  Marabitti ;  a  picture 
by  Giuseppe  VdasqueZt  in  the  tribune ; 
and  a  Martyrdom  of  S.  Placido,  by 
Patania,  are  also  to  be  noticed. 
The  can-ed  wood-work  in  the  Choir  is 
by  OiambaUista  Livolsi,  a  native  sculp- 
tor. The  sculptured  adornments  of 
the  Baptistery  are  of  early  qtMUro-cento 
work.  The  statues  which  decorate  the 
pulpit  are  by  the  hand  of  Gagini. 

Bta.  Maria  Maggiore  contains  a  sin- 
gular monument  of  white  marble,  called 
"II  Oono,"  which  rises  85  ft.  above 
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the  hiff h  altar,  and  Ib  scolptnred  with 
more  than  60  figures,  culmioatm^  in 
that  of  St.  Michael.  It  is  the  wonE  of 
Antonio  Gagini,  in  1500.  The  ch.  of 
the  CarmeUteB  has  an  Annunciation 
from  the  same  chisel. 

S.  Frarux8co  cU  PooZa  contains  a  pic- 
ture of  that  saint  by  FHippo  Bandazzo 
of  Nicosia.  8,  CcHogwro  has  other 
paintings  by  the  same  hand,  and  in 
its  sacristy  is  an  early  Adoration  of 
the  Magi,  on  wood. 

In  the  ch.  of  8.  Vincenzo  are  some 
fiescoes  and  oil-paintings  by  W.  Borre- 
mam ;  in  that  of  8.  Biagio  five  pictures 
by  Giuseppe  Vdasquez  of  Palermo. 
The  Capuchin  Convent,  distingmshed 
by  its  groye  of  oaks,  pines,  and  cy- 
presses, is  worth  a  visit  for  its  picturesque 
situation,  and  for  the  superb  view  it 
commands. 

Nioosfa  contests  with  Sperlinga  the 
honour  of  representing  Uerhita,  a  vei^ 
ancient  town  of  the  Siculi,  which  is 
first  mentioned  in  history  as  joining 
Duoetius,  about  446  b.c.,  when  tha  t 
Siculan  prince,  urged  by  the  oracle,  re- 
turned nrom  Corinth  to  found  Gale 
Acte.  In  403  it  successfully  withstood 
a  siege  by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse ;  and 
immediately  after,  its  ruler  Archonides 
foimded  Alsssa  on  the  N.  coast,  which 
soon  surpassed  its  parent  city  in  wealth 
and  power.  Herbita  was  despoiled 
and  almost  depopulated  by  the  ra- 
pacious Yerres,  and  its  territory,  pre- 
viously most  fertile  in  com,  was  made 
adeseert. 


From  Nicosia  a  track  runs  northward 
across  the  Henean  range  to  Mistretta 
and  Santo  Ste&no;  another,  south- 
ward, crossing  Monte  Sappo,  leads  to 
Iieonforte  (12  m.) ;  and  a  third,  follow- 
ing the  valley  of  the  Salso,  to  S.  Filip- 
po  d*  Argiro,  about  the  same  distance. 
On  this  rood,  5  m.  from  Nicosia,  you 
pass  the  Rocca  di  Samo,  a  site  me- 
morable in  Sicilian  history.  While  the 
Norman  brothers,  Robert  and  Roger, 
were  engaged  in  tiie  siege  of  Palermo, 
they  left  their  nephew  Serlo — a  youth 
wIk)  inherited  aU  the  valour  of  his  ^Bonily 
and  race— in  charge  of  Cerami,  to  keep 


the  Saracens  in  cheek  in  tlie  oentiG  of 
the  island.  The  Moslems,  when  tikpy 
could  not  make  head  agahist  him  in 
the  field,  resolved  to  destroy  him  by 
stratagem.  One  of  them,  named  Bia- 
chino,  pretending  friendship  for  SeiH 
wrote  to  him  to  beware,  when  he  wsit 
forth  to  the  chase,  of  taking  a  oertaiD 
road,  as  7  Saracens  were  lymg  m  wait 
to  slay  him.  Brachino  had  conectly 
calculated  the  dSect  of  his  epistle. 
Serlo,  as  noble  and  unsuspicious  as  he 
was  brave,  despising  an  enemv  so  few 
in  number,  and  courting  the  adventme, 
took  the  very  road  against  which  he 
was  warned.  But  instead  of  7  foes. 
Brachino  came  against  him  with  70 
horse  and  2000  foot,  and  compelkd 
him — ^his  horse  being  slain — to  take 
refuge  on  a  steep  and  rugged  rock 
whidi  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Saa 
FiHppo.  Here  he  long  held  bis  pai- 
suers  at  bay,  hurling  down  stones  and 
masses  of  earth  on  all  who  attempted 
to  ascend,  till  at  length  he  fell  oovend 
with  wounds.  The  rock  took  from  this 
event  the  name  of  Rocca  di  Serlo,  now 
corrupted  into  Samo. 


The  descent  from  Nioosfa  towaidi 
Troina  is  steep,  and  on  this  side  the 
dty  has  suffer^  from  landslips.  The 
country  between  it  and  Troina  is  un- 
dulating,  and  cultivated  with  com; 
the  track  crossing  two  branches  of  the 
F.  Salso,  a  tributary  of  the  Simeta 
Prom  the  Pontdlo  det  Prineipe^  on  the 
second  branch,  the  track  mounts  the 
long-drawn  ridge,  which  is  crested  by 
Troina,  passing  only  the  solitaiy  ham* 
let  of  DoTtna  Maria  on  the  way. 

83  m.  Troina  (pop.  8200).  The  tra- 
veller may  find  shelter,  if  not  accommo- 
dation, at  the  Franciscan  or  at  the 
Gapuchin  convent.  Troina  stands  on 
the  level  summit  of  a  mountain,  which 
fix)m  the  £.  appears  like  a  truncated 
cone,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  man 
than  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  being, 
like  Oastrogiovanni,  often  lost  amid  th; 
clouds  for  days  from  the  view  of  those 
in  the  plains.  At  this  elevation  the 
oUmate  is  cold,  and  snow  and  ice  ofteo 
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on  the  ground  thionghout  tlie  winter. 
)i;3  town  commands  a  most  cxtensiye 
d  magnificent  yiew,  Etna  with  his 
owy  crest  and  wooded  slopes  filling 
e  eastern  horizon,  and  a  sea  of  inferior 
Dimtains  in  every  other  direction,  high 
Qong*  which  peer  most  of  the  towns 
id  castles  of  central  Sicily. 
Troina  was  one  of  the  first  places 
lat  fell  into  the  power  of  Count  Boger 
?  HanteyiUe,  on  his  first  expedition  to 
icily  in  1063.  Here  it  was  that  in 
le  following  year  he  and  his  fiiir  bride 
Irembeiga  were  besieged  four  months 
L  the  citadel  by  the  revolted  Saracens 
rho  held  the  town ;  and  here  they  had 
>  undcirgo  such  hardships,  that  during 
n  unusually  severe  winter  they  had 
nit  one  doak  between  them.  A^r  he 
lad  regained  possession  of  the  place, 
itogcr  left  his  young  countess  in  com- 
nand  during  his  absence  in  Calabria, 
¥hen  she  used  to  make  the  round  of 
he  walls  every  night  to  see  that  the 
sentinels  were  on  the  alert.  Here,  in 
1078,  he  built  a  ch.,  and  established 
the  first  Catholic  see  in  the  island,  ap- 
pointing Eremberga's  broUier,  Bob^ 
of  Evrofolt,  the  first  bisliop.  The  bishop- 
ric was  in  1087  transferred  to  Messina, 
and  all  that  Troina  can  now  boast  in  the 
way  of  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  is  an 
archdeacon  and  a  college  of  canons. 

Santa  Maria  or  La  Mairice,    This 

cb.,  founded  by  Boger,  is  supposed  to 

be  erected  on  the  site  of  the  citadel  in 

which   the  count   was  besieged.      A 

portion  of  the  E.  end,  and  a  part  of  the 

campanile,  are  all  that  remain  of  the 

original  structure.      "These  portions 

toe  well  oonstmcted  with  large  squared 

stones  in  regular  courses.    Tiie  style  is 

a  studious  imitation  of  the  Boman.  The 

lower  part  of  the  belfry  forms  a  porch, 

in  which  are  well-turned  round  arches, 

resting  on  imposts  dooorated  with  a 

Roman  moulding.  In  the  E.  end  there 

is  a  departure  from  the  habitual  plan 

of  the  basilica.    In  shape  it  is  square, 

and  seems  never  to  have  contained  a 

flemicircnlar    apse."  —  GaUy    Knight, 

This  ch.  contains  2  pictures  by  Giu- 

wpp«  Velasquez.    Near  the  Tribune  is 

a  small  under-ground  chapel,  where 

Pope  Urban  IX.  is  said  to  have  cele- 


brated mass  when  he  came  to  Sicily 
in  1088  to  consult  bis  friend  Count 
Boger  on  the  afiltirs  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

The  Banlian  Monadery,  situated 
about  2  m.  from  the  city,  is  a  fine 
building.  The  institution  owes  its 
foundation  to  Count  Boger,  who,  after 
the  capture  of  Palermo  fhun  the  Sara- 
cens in  1072,  erected  a  monastery  for 
the  safety  of  his  own  soul  and  that  of 
his  fomilv,  and  endowed  it  with  lands, 
making  his  brother-in-law,  Bobert  of 
Evroult,  the  abbot.  The  present  edi- 
fice does  not  even  occupy  the  site  of 
the  original,  which  stood  at  a  much 
greater  distance  from  Troina.  In  lay- 
ing the  foundations  of  the  modem 
structure  many  sepulchres  were  opened, 
and  numerous  remains  of  antiquity* 
such  as  vases,  and  small  figures  of 
bronze  and  terraoottta,  were  brought 
to  light,  which  now  enrich  the  Museo 
Biscari,  and  the  collection  in  the  Bene- 
dictine Convent  at  Catania. 

On  the  height  called  Honte  di  San  Pan- 
ton  are  vestiges  of  an  ancient  structure. 
Some  fragments  of  masonry,  of  large 
uncemented  blocks,  beneath  the  Norman 
ch.,  as  well  as  below  the  hospital,  also 
appear  to  be  of  classic  times,  and  with 
the  other  relics  hint  at  the  existence  of 
an  ancient  city  at  or  near  this  site. 
The  citadel  of  the  original  city,  says 
Fazello,  is  now  included  within  the 
limits  of  the  modem,  but  the  ancient 
town  stood  on  the  slope  lower  down, 
1  m.  to  the  S.,  in  the  spot  called  8. 
Silve$tro,  whore  traces  of  fonncr  habi- 
tation in  blocks  of  reg^ilar  masonry 
yet  meet  the  eye.  This  city,  if  such 
it  were,  is  conjectured  by  Cluverius 
to  have  been  Ima^hara^  a  town  men- 
tioned by  Cicero,  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy, 
the  last  of  whom  places  it  between 
Capitium  and  Centuripa.  It  is  these 
remains  of  former  times  which  have 
conferred  on  Troina  the  title  of  "  Anti- 
chissima." 


A  track  runs  northward  from  Troina 
to  Sta.  Agata  di  Militello,  across  Monte 
Sordo,  and  the  great  forest  of  Caronfa. 
At  a  spot  called  8»  EUa,  about  6  m.  on 
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this  road  in  the  midst  of  the  forest, 
Ooont  Boger,  ahout  the  year  1080, 
founded  another  ch.  and  monastery, 
which  he  dedicated  to  3t.  EUrb  Eu- 
bonlos,  for  the  "good  oomisel"  he 
received  from  some  Christian  villagers 
who  dwelt  there,  as  he  marched  hy  to 
attack  the  Saracens  in  Troina.  He 
peopled  this  monastery  with  Basilian 
monks,  who  followed  the  Greek  ritual, 
and  used  the  Greek  language  in  their 
services ;  but  these  edifices  were  totally 
destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1643, 
which  did  great  injury  to  Troina  and 
its  neighbourhood. 


Another  mountain-track  runs  from 
Troina  to  the  N.W.  to  Mistretta  (22 
m.),  through  Cerami  and  Oapizzi. 

lYoina  to  Gerami e  miles. 

Cerami  to  Gaptxsl 4     „ 

Oapizzi  to  MtotretU    ..    ..    12     „ 

Cerdmi  (pop.  4800).  Another  of  the 
old  hawks'  nests,  with  which  Saracenic 
and  feudal  Sicily  abounded.  This,  like 
Troina,  was  one  of  the  earliest  of 
Boger's  conquests,  and  is  especially 
celebrated  as  the  scene  ofa  great  battle 
won  by  that  prince  over  the  Moslems, 
in  1064,  in  apite  of  a  fearful  disparity  of 
numbers.  While  the  contest  was  raging 
with  doubtfrd  issue,  an  unknownknight, 
of  more  than  human  beauty  and  of 
luminous  aspect,  in  robes  of  pure  white 
with  a  red  cross  on  his  breast,  and 
mounted  on  a  snow-white  steed,  sud- 
denly appeared  amid  the  Korman  ranks. 
Boger's  own  spear  was  seen  at  the 
some  moment  to  be  tipped  with  a  fea- 
thery cross.  "  St.  George  1  St.  George  1 
God  is  on  our  side  I "  shouted  Boger  to 
his  men.  The  cry  ran  through  the 
Christian  ranks,  and  so  excited  their 
enthusiasm  as  to  render  them  iiresiist- 
ible ;  and  such  was  the  slaughter,  says 
an  old  Chronicler,  that  not  one  of  that 
vast  host  of  barbarians  lived  to  relate 
the  events  of  that  fight.  It  is  said  that 
henceforth,  for  that  day's  victory,  the 
most  signal  he  ever  achieved,  Boger 
placed  upon  his  shield  the  motto  which 

^'^  f?^  '^^  ^^  ^^^   ^®  documents 
■"fiJ*^  by  him  tliat  liave  come  down  to 


our  time— '*  Dextera  Domini  feeit  rr<- 
ttUem;  dextera  Domini  exaUamt  m^." 
The  castle  of  Cerami,  now  in  mins, 
crests  the  height  above  the  town. 

Gapixzi  (pop.  3800).  Thia  is  wiih 
mnch  probability  supposed  to  be* the 
representative  of  the  ancient  CapiUasiu 
a  town  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  Kmong 
those  ruined  by  the  exactions  of  Verrea. 
It  is  thought  to  have  derived  its  nsnic 
from  the  form  of  the  hill  on  which  it 
is  built,  which  resembles  a  man*a  heaii 
and  shoulders.  The  fortress  is  in  a 
picturesque  state  of  ruin.  In  tiie  ck 
of  St,  Giaoomo  is  a  marble  atatne  oi 
the  Madonna  del  Soocorso,  bearing 
date  1508,  and  attributed  to  Oaqim. 

These  two  towns  are  in  the  yfllley  of 
the  Salso,  ou  opposite  banks  of  that 
stream. 

Mistretta  (See  Bte.  10.,  p.  268). 


The  road  from  Troina  to  Bionte  Ik^ 
through  a  wide  oom-dad  vsJley, 
through  which,  in  a  rocky  bed,  flowe 
with  many  a  snaky  twine  that  biaocli 
of  the  Simeto  which  is  known  as  the 
Finme  di  Troina.  The  path  is  very 
rugged  and  difficult  in  fine  weatbet, 
and  is  hardly  practicable  in  bod.  The 
descent  from  TVoina  is  extremely  broken 
and  precipitous;  the  track  presently 
crosses  the  stream,  and  foUows  the  1. 
bank  all  the  way  to  Bronte,  passing 
about  half-way  beneath  the  pictaresque 
villages  of  S.  Teodoro  and  Cdsord,  a 
mile  apart*  which,  save  the  towering 
mass  of  Etna,  ever  in  sight,  are  the 
only  interesting  features  on  the  road. 
The  ascent  from  the  valley  to  Brontt- 
is  very  steep  and  rugged,  traveraing 
the  lava  stream  of  1651. 

51  m.  Brontb  (See  Bte.  13,  p.  290). 
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ROUTE  13. 

1*AL.KRM0  TO  GIARDINIy  BY   BRONTE. 

MUea. 

l^crmo  to  Ademb 148 

Adeni3>  to  Bronte 11 

Bronte  to  Bandasfo       12 

Raniiazio  to  Linguagroeaa 13 

1  JngnagTossa  to  Pledlmonte  ....  4 
Pledtmonte  to  Punte  della  IMagrazIa,  3 
1*.  delta  Dlagrazla  to  Glardlnl    ....       ft 

196 

The  route  from  Finlermo  to  Ademb 
id  described  in  Rte.  7.     The  old  post- 
rood  to  Measinfi,  before  that  by  Catania 
wna  opened,  skirted  the  base  of  Etna, 
mnning  firom  Adem6  through  Bronte 
and   Randazzo.     Though    tiiis  is  no 
longer  the  atrada  poBtale^  it  is  still  car- 
riageable ;  and  he  who  travels  in  his 
own  yehicle  or  by  vettura,  should  he 
be  compelled  to  do  the  E.  coast  of  the 
ifiland  a  second  time,  would  do  well  on 
hifl  return  from  Catania  to  Messina,  to 
varv  his  route  by  taking  this  road  round 
**  tlie  back  of  Etna,"  as  it  is  called.    To 
do  this  he  must  take  the  high  road 
from  Catania  to  Adem5,  a  distance  of 
23  m.,  which  he  can  easily  accomplish 
ill  one  day,  or,  as  there  U  little  to  de- 
tain him  at  Adem^,  he  may,  in  sum- 
mer time,  very  well  push  on  to  Bronte, 
sleep  there,  and  reach  Giardini  the 
Heooud  night.      This    is    a  desirable 
amingement,  as  should  he  be  tempted 
by  the  unusual  comfort  of  the  locande 
at  Adi»m6  to   spend  the  first  night 
there,  he  will  hanlly  be  able  to  reach 
Giardini  by  the  second;  and  there  is 
no  decent  hostelry  between  that  place 
and  Randazzo.    This  tour  round  Etna, 
though  not  to  be  achieved  wittiout  dis- 
comforts, ia  the  thing  to  he  done  by 
eveiy  trayeller  who  would  "form  au 
adequate  idea  of  the  mighty  volcano, 
of  the  immensity  of  the  region  at  once 


desolated  and  fertUizetl  by  its  influence 
— ^its  prolific  vegetation,  its  awful  lava- 
bed:*,  its  dense  forests,  itd  antiquated 
towns,  and  its  wild  population." 

The  road  from  Aderno  to  Bronte  lies 
on  the  W.  slope  of  Etna,  high  above 
the  valley  of  the  Simeto.    On  leaving 
the  richly-cultivated  plateau  on  whoso 
verge  stands  Ademo,  you  enter  on  a 
new  region.    It  is  the  region  of  lava 
and  devastation.    Were  it  not  for  tho 
giant  crest  of  Etna  high  above  you  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  glorious  moun- 
tain  scenery    on    the  other,   nothing 
could  be  more  desolate,  nothing  more 
oppressive  to  tho  spirits.     You  cross  a 
series  of  lava- torrents,  which  in  various 
ages  have  swept  down  tho  moimtuin, 
scorching  up  all  vegetation,  and  leaving 
its  slopes  black,  naked,  and  barren 
for  centuries.    Tiie  relative  ages  of 
those  torrents  can  in  general  be  dis- 
tinguished by  their  hue,  and  the  de- 
gree   of  cultivation    they  admit    of. 
Some  give  nourishment  to  patches  of 
com,  or  to  clumps  of  fruit-trees  in  the 
hollows  amid  the  rocks.     Others  can 
show    only    a    few    squills,    orchids, 
fennel,  or  spurge ;  this  is  but  slightly 
tufted  here  and  there  with  grass ;  that 
presents  a  wilderness  of  rock,  whose 
ruggedness  is  softened  by  no  blade  or 
moss,  though  mellowed  by  orange  or 
^y  lichen ;  while  one  unbroken  sheet 
m  all  tho  crisp  jaggedness,  and  in- 
tense blackness  with  which  it  cooled 
into  stone,  stretcliing  from  among  tho 
many  cones  which  stud    the    slopes 
high  above  your  head  down  to  the 
very  bottom  of  tlie  deep  valley  of  tho 
Simeto  at  your  feet,  proclaims  the 
more  recent  terrors  of  the  volcano. 
In  one  instance,  that    of  1610,  the 
liquid  lava  actually  filled  up  the  bed 
of  the  river,  till  its  antagonist  element, 
fretting  at  this  interruption,  ate  its 
way  through  tho  hard  rock  in  a  deep 
chasm,  so  narrow  that  tradition  asserto 
a  shepherd  once  crossed  it  at  a  bound. 
From  this  the  spot  has  received  the 
name  of  Salio  del  Fecoraro,    Though 
but  a  mile  or  two  below  the  road,  it  is 
not  to  bo  approached  from  this  side, 
and  must  be  visited  from  the  road  to 
Palermo  in  the  valley  below  Ademo. 
{Vide  Rte.  7,  p.  232).    The  reason 
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that  this  slope  of  Etna  is  so  barren 
of  yegBtation,  compared  to  the  other 
gides,  is  not  that  the  hiva-Btreams  have 
been  more  frequent,  but  that  they  are 
of  more  recent  date.  There  is  not 
one  three  centuries  old.  The  first  on 
leaving  Ademo  is  from  the  eruption 
of  1610 ;  tlie  next  marks  that  of  1787 ; 
then  comes  that  of  1603 ;  nezt»  as  we 
approach  Bronte,  tlioae  of  1763  and 
1727;  still  further  on,  beyond  the 
156th  milestone,  the  deep  black  mass 
of  the  eruption  of  1843 ;  while  Bronte 
itself  stands  amid  the  streams  of  the 
torrent  of  1651.  That  of  '43,  being 
the  latest,  ottracts  the  most  interest 
It  came  down  in  a  stream  some  200  or 
300  yards  wide,  covering  an  older 
torrent,  and  continued  to  flow  down 
to  the  wooded  banks  of  the  Simeto.  a 
course  in  all  of  6  m.  It  crossed  the 
road  in  a  mass  40  or  50  ft  high, 
through  which,  when  it  had  cooled 
into  BoUd  rock,  a  new  passage  had  to 
be  hewn.  This  eruption  is  memorable 
for  the  loss  of  life  with  which  it  was 
attended.  The  motion  of  liquid  lava, 
like  that  of  all  viscous  matter,  is 
generally  so  slow  that  people  who  do 
not  rashly  expose  themselves,  have 
abundant  time  to  escape.  Here  the 
fiery  mass  was  slowly  creeping  down 
into  the  valley,  scorohing  up  all 
cultivation  before  it  a  number  of 
labourers  being  employed  in  cutting 
down  trees,  pulling  up  vines,  and 
endeavouring  to  save  whatever  they 
oould  from  the  vn^cck,  when,  at  a  spot 
nearly  at  the  foot  of  tlie  steep,  on  a 
sudden,  the  front  of  the  torrent  was 
seen  to  swell  up  into  the  form  of  a 
cupola.  A  torridc  explo^non  ensued ; 
the  fiery  matter  was  blown  into  fine 
fragments,  the  earth  was  raised  in 
clouds,  and  the  trees  around  levelled 
with  the  ground ;  and  when  the  cloud 
of  dust  and  smoke  had  cleared  away, 
it  was  found  that  of  69  bjrstanders, 
36  wore  killed  on  the  spot :  23  of  the 
remainder  surviving  but  a  few  hours. 
It  is  conjectured  that  this  calamitous 
explosion  was  owing  to  the  lava  having 
encountered  some  water  in  its  course, 
which,  being  suddenly  converted  into 
steam,  by  its  expansion  blew  the  red- 
hot  metal  above  it  into  atoms. 


From  this  road.  Utile  is  visible  of 
the  snowy  cone  of  Etna,   'whidi  so 
delights  the  eye  on  the  easteni  and 
southern  sides  of  the  monntam.     Here 
it  is  lost  behind  the  swelling  toncnti 
of  lava,  or  behind  the  satellite  oonea 
which    beg^    what   shanld    be   the 
woody  region,  but   is    here    a    bare 
brown  slope.    The  largest   and   most 
prominent  of  these  cones  whieh  re- 
mains in  sight  throughout  this  jaoroey 
is   MonU    Minardo,   a    lonely   green 
sugarloaf,  with  deep  red  lips,    xisng 
some  750  ft.  from  the  slope.     In  tbd 
wide  Iand8(»ip6,  on  the  other   hand, 
there  are  features  less  stem,  but  not 
less  wild.     The   most   ra^ed    and 
mountainous  repon  of  the  uland  lira 
before  you,  and   it   shows    the 
characteristics    of    Sicilian 
One  crest  after  another  rolls  away  into 
the  horizon,  all  equally  bare ;  even  tbe 
nearer  waves  of  tiiis  rocky  sea   are 
either  utterly  desert  or  patched  and 
parohed   only  with    com;    the    deep 
valleys  that  open  beneath  yon  pfresent 
not  much  richer  features,  and  if  yon 
look  for  habitations  you  find   them 
clustered  on  lofty  table-lands,  or  on 
the  summits  of  lonely  mountain  peaksL 
Such  is  Gentorbi,  immediately  oppoeife 
Ademo,  cresting  an  apparently  inac- 
cessible  rock;    such   are   Be^aUmtOi, 
San  Filippo,  Leonforte,  Gastroeiovanni, 
Oalascibetta,  seen  at  various  aistances 
up  the  valley  of  the  Salso ;  and  soch 
is  Troina,  crowning  its  truncated  oone 
high  over  the  mouatains  of  La  Placa, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Simeto,  oppo- 
site Bronte. 

Witliin  a  mile  or  two  of  Bronte 
there  is  some  cultivation  of  oliTes  and 
vines,  which  the  lava  crumbling  with 
age  has  been  made  to  yield.     **On 
turning  a  comer,  Bronte .  comes    on 
the  eye  with  startling  effect  with  its 
immense    mass  of  rude  houses,  and 
churches,  and  convents,  niled  in  the 
strangest  confusion  upon  tbe  mountain 
side,  and    absolutely  surrounded   by 
lava-beds,  from  which  it  seems  to  have 
escaped  as  if  by  miracle,  as  the  in- 
liabitants,  of  course,  devoutly  belipvc 
it  did,"— BarOett. 

159  m.  Bronte.    Inne:  "Lfxanda 
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<Xel  Beal  CoUegio,"  kept  by  Peppe 
f*k>reiiza,  is  the  largest  and  cleanest : 
Ixere  the  traveller  will  meet  with 
ronch  civility  and  reasonable  eharges  ; 
**IiOcanda  di  Geaari;"  **IiOcanda  del 
X^npo,*'  which  thus  quaintly  prodaims 
its  title  a  misnomer . — 

"Ospitenon  temerdl  Inpo  il  tetto; 
Trori  sema  perigUo  agio  e  ricetto." 

This  town,  with  a  name  so  terrible  to 
Oreek,  but  welcome  to  English  ears, 
is  a  good  sized  place  of  11,^9  inhab., 
iBvitli  one   long  narrow  street  paved 
ivitb  Iava»  irregular,  dirty  lanes  opening 
Into  it,  houses  of  no  symmetty,  and 
clmrcheB  without  architectural  preten- 
saoDB,  Gaily  Knight  asserts  tliat  Bronte 
is  inhabited  by  the  desoeodants  of  an 
Alhanian  colony,  and  cites  their  cloth 
l^gings  in  proof  of  the  assertion ;  but 
lie  does  not  tell  us  if  the  fiisluon  of 
slitting  up  the  jacket  behind  ia  also 
an    impoitation.     The  women   wear 
capes  or  shawls  of  white  flannel  on 
tlieir  heads.    Though  with  a  purely 
Greek  name  {fipotnii — thunder)  there 
are  no  traces  of  ancient  days  at  Bronte. 
Bronte  remaioed  a  royal   fief  and 
iluchy  till   it  was   granted,  together 
with  Maniaoe,  in  1799,  to  our  great 
naval  hero,  who  ever  after  subscribed 
himself  "  Nelson  and  Bronte."     Ferdi- 
nand of  Naples  made  an  apt  selection 
in  conferring  a   gift  on   him  whose 
^^  thunder  '*  had  saved  his  crown.    The 
estate  was  alienated  from  the  Great 
Hospital  of  Palermo,  and  conveyed  in 
perpetuity  to   Lord    Nelson  and   his 
heirs,  with  tiie  title  of  Duke  of  Bronte. 
It  is  of  great  extent,  and  comprises  corn- 
lands,  vineyards,  forests,  and  pastures ; 
its    revenue   is    estimated   at   nearly 
3000Z. :  a  large  sum  for  Sicily. 

Bionte  is  renowned  for  its  wine, 
'  which  has  more  body  and  a  richer 
ilavour  than  most  of  the  wines  of  the 
island,  deriving  these  properties,  it  is 
probable,  from  the  volcanic  soil,  and 
the  great  reflt^ted  heat  the  vines  re- 
ceive from  the  black  masses  of  lava 
to  which  they  ai-e  tied.  The  wine  of 
Bronte  is  not  what  is  known  in  Eng- 
land as  "Bronte  Madeira."  That  is 
the  wine  of  Marsala,  first  made  known 
to  the  British  public   by  the   great 


Duke  of  Bronte,  who  supplied  his  fleet 
with  it  when  victualling  on  the  coast 
of  Sicily.  It  is  a  singular  fiict,  how- 
ever, tliat  in  these  days  of  ddium  and 
wine-dearth,  the  wines  of  Etna,  and 
among  them  those  of  Bronte,  are  trans- 
ported to  Marsala,  and  thence  shipped 
to  England  to  be  consumed  as  "  Bronte 
Madeira." 

Bronte  has,  on  several  oocasionSs 
especially  during  the  last  100  years, 
been  singularly  spared  by  the  torrents 
of  lava  which  have  just  avoided  the 
town,  when  they  seemed  on  the  point 
of  overwhelming  it  The  last  narrow 
escape  of  this  description  was  in  1832, 
wh^  the  fiery  stream  suddenly  stopped 
short  a  mile  above  the  town,  to  which 
it  was  advancing  in  a  direct  line.  To 
reach  the  spot  you  have  to  toil  across 
an  older  bed  of  lava,  of  great  rugged- 
ness.  "At  length  we  stood  opposite 
the  object  of  our  walk,  and  were  aston- 
ished at  the  magnitude,  the  width,  and 
the  height,  of  the  black  and  rugged 
mass  before  us.  It  had  stopped  Saxat 
at  the  edge  of  a  vineyard  which  was 
green  at  its  feet,  after  having  advanced 
slowly  and  silently  for  several  miles, 
and  destroyed  everything  in  its  way.  We 
could  discern  the  spot,  high  up  the  side 
of  the  distant  volcano,  from  whence  the 
torrent  issued,  and  could  discern  its 
onward  course,  streaking  the  green  of 
the  forest  and  the  vineyard  with  its 
dark  and  hateful  streams.  We  clam- 
bered up  tlie  &ce  of  the  bed,  and 
scratched  away  the  surface  with  our 
sticks,  and  took  up  some  of  the  cinders 
beneath;  they  were  too  hot  to  retain 
in  the  hand  for  above  a  moment,  though 
they  had  been  cooling  for  3  years  1 " — 
QaUy  Knight.  This  sudden  stopiiage 
of  the  lava  is  ascribed  to  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  and  the  miracle  is 
recorded  on  a  tablet  in  the  Ch.  of  La 
Catena. 


8  m.  N.  of  Bronte,  up  a  valley  that 
opens  southwards  from  Mte.  Cannata, 
once  stood  the  town  of  Maniaee,  which 
was  built  in  932,  by  George  Maniaccs, 
governor  of  Sicily  under  the  Byzantino 
Emperors,  to  commemorate  a  signal 
victory  he  had  gained  over  the   Sa- 
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raocDfl  on  the  spot.  Tho  town  was 
standing  in  tlie  12th  ccntnry,  in  the 
reign  of  William  the  Good,  and  was 
subsequently  deserted  or  destroyed; 
its  ruins  only  were  extant  in  the  16th 
century,  and  eren  these  hare  now  dis- 
appeared, liaving  been  used  up,  it  is 
said,  in  the  construction  of  Bronte. 
But  there  is  an  old  convent,  built  by 
Queen  Margaret,  mother  of  William 
&e  Good,  in  1174,  about  a  mile  fifom 
the  site  of  the  old  town,  which  is  an 
interesting  relic  of  Norman  architecture. 
To  reach  it  you  must  descend  by  a  bed 
of  lava  of  torturing  ruggedness  into 
the  valley  below  Bronte,  and  follow 
for  7  m.  the  stream  which  flows  from 
the  N.  till  you  reach  the  convent, 
which  stands  on  a  high  bank  above 
the  river.  The  Benedictine  nuns,  wbo 
once  inhabited  it,  having  been  com- 
pelled by  the  malaria  of  the  hot  sea^ 
son  to  remove  to  Bronte,  it  is  now 
used  as  a  residence  by  Mr.  Thoves,  the 
agent  for  tlie  Nelson  estates,  who  has 
added  large  magazines  to  store  the 
payments  in  kind,  which  Sicilian  land- 
lords are  &in  to  take  from  their  ten- 
ants. 

**Tho  eastern  end  of  the  ch.  has 
been  pulled  down,  but  the  nave  and 
W.  end  still  remain  in  their  original 
state.  The  whole  of  this  building  is 
in  the  pointed  style,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  upper  tier  of  windows,  which 
are  round-headed  and  small.  The 
arohcs  of  the  nave  are  obtusely  pointed, 
and  are  surrounded  with  a  single 
moulding.  They  rest  on  pillars,  which 
are  alternately  round  and  hexagonal, 
and  have  an  impost  moulding  in  tho 
place  of  a  capitid.  The  lower  tier  of 
windows  are  pointed  and  undivided. 
The  western  portal  is  pointed,  decorated, 
and  of  good  workmanship.  On  each 
side  of  the  door  are  sevcml  small  pil- 
lars, which  support  a  corresponding 
number  of  mouldings.  The  caps  of  the 
pillars  are  filiated  and  ornamented 
with  rude  figures  in  the  Norman  style, 
representing  the  expulsion  of  Adam 
and  Eve  from  Pamdise,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  agriculture,  the  chase,  and 
war.  The  bases  of  the  pillars  are 
deeply  cut,  moulded,  and  resemble 
those  of  the  transition  style  in  England. 


Three  of  the  mouldings  reproduce  Ojb: 
Norman  cable." — G,  Kmght. 


The  route  from  Bnmte  to  Bandazai* 
still  pursues  a  course  over  the  k>««T 
slopes  of  Etna,   ascending  for  maii> 
miles  till  it  crosses  the  ridge  whk-li 
separates  the  valley  of  the  Simeto  from 
that  of  the  Gantara,  the  2  riyers  whids 
form  the  natural  boundaries  of  the  vol- 
cano.   After  traversing  the  black  lavH 
beds  which  hold  Bronte  in  their  griin 
embraee,  we  meet  cultivation  again, — 
lava    gives   place   to   limestone    and 
white  indurated  marl;  com,  rinee,  or 
beans  brighten  the  slopes,  iiwtend   of 
broom  or  spurge,  and  fruit  trees  refic&sh 
the  eye,  weary  with  the  dusty  deeota- 
tion  of  Bronte*.  This  verdure,  however. 
is  varied  from  time  to  time  by  sitni.3- 
streams  of  lava,  which  in  some  ciii9i'«^ 
cross  the  road  and  stretch  down  into 
the  valley,  in  wide  moars  of  rugged 
and  black  monotony.    At  4  m.  fitnn 
Bronte  a  road  to  tiie  1.  turns  off  to 
Maletto,    a    red-roofed    village    (po|>, 
2300),  below    the    road,  which    wa^ 
nearly  overwhelmed  by  the  eruptioiis  of 
1607  and  1759.    A  crumbling  tower  on 
an  abrupt  rock  is  a  picturesque  feature 
in  the  scene.  The  slopes  of  Etna  above 
you  ore  dark  with  lava  or  with  forests 
of  oak  and  chesnuts,  among  which  rise 
many  of  the  singular  cones,  all  extinct 
craters,  which  are  so  many  landmarks 
of  the  volcano's  history.    About  half- 
way on  the  rood  you  cross  wide  downs 
of  com,  partitioned  with  walls  of  stone ; 
and  even  in  the  lava  region  beyond, 
com    fills    the   hollows  between  the 
parallel    ridges    of    molten    rock,  <»* 
springs  up  in  the  basins  which  the 
fiery  matter  here  and  there  cndrcled, 
but  spared,  in  its  downward  course*. 
As  you  approach  Bandazro,  viegetation 
assumes  a  more  luxuriant  aspect ;  and 
you  are  struck,  on  comparing  the  culti- 
vated slop(^  of  Etna  with  those  of  the 
mountains  on  the  opposite  side  of  the      1 
Gantara  valley,  with  the  superior  fer- 
tility of  a  ^'olcanic  soil  to  one  of  lime- 
stono  formation. 

171     m.    Bakdazyo    (pop.    6342;. 
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Lhi :  "  Locanda  di  S.  Mortino,*'  just 
within  the  Porta  di  B.  Martino,  a  to- 
lerably decent  itin  for  Sicily,  much 
improved  of  late  years ;  tt^e  landlord, 
Salvatoro  J6polo,  doing  bis  best  to 
oontribnte  to  the  traveller's  comfort. 
Randazzo  is  not  seen  till  you  reach  the 
hill  above  it,  when  it  appears  crowning 
a  low  cliff  of  lava,  and  dimbiiig  the 
slope  above,  with  its  brown  battle- 
mented  walls  and  Norman  towers,  so 
truly  quaint  and  mediieval,  that  you 
iicem  to  behold  the  original  of  the  city 
depicted  in  some  work  of  Masaocio  or 
Ghirlandajo.  Verily  **Bandazzoi8  like 
ti  town  of  the  middle  ages  preserved  as 
a  curiosity ! " 

Bandazzo  has  been  conjectured  by 
Cluverius  and  others  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Tina,  a  town  remarkable 
diieAy  for  its  small  siae — "perperva 
et  tenuis  civitas.' — Cic. 

**  Veuit  Amastra  buIs,  et  parvo  nomine  Tiaae," 

8rL.  Ital.— 

ijut  there  is  nothing  to  identify  it  with 
diat  place.     As  far  as  history  reooids, 
Randazzo  is    entirely  a  town  of  the 
middle  ages;  originally  oneof  the  settle- 
ments of  the  Lombard  adventurers  who 
{U|8iBted  Count  Boger  in  his  conquest  of 
SicUy.    That  it  was  formerly  of  much 
nK>ie  importance  than  at  present  would 
appear  from  its  conferring,  from  the  time 
of  FrederidE  of  Aragon,  the  title  of 
Duke  on  one  of  the  younger  sons  of  Uie 
Kings  of  Sicily.    But  3  centuries  since 
Fazello  styled  it  **ingen8,  nobile,  Uh 
cujiits,  et  muro  cinctum"    The  latter 
put  of  the  description  alone  now  holds. 
The  town  is  in  ftdl  possession  of  its  old 
yniUs,  pointed  gateways,  narrow  wind- 
ing streets,  quaint  houses,  and  hand- 
i^nie  Norman  churches  ;  but  all  signs 
of  grandeur,  wealih,  and  luxury,  have 
loug  passed  avray. 

Bandazzo  received  from  the  Emperor 
Frederick  U.  the  title  of  "Etnea," 
probably  from  its  being  the  nearest 
town  io  tlie  volcano,  from  whose  sum- 
n»ik  it  is  only  12  m.  distant. 

^Hiere  is  no  single  ch.  entitled 
Chiesa  Matrioe  at  Buidazzo ;  the  8 
principal  ones  of  S.  Harttno,  Santa 
•?fana,  and  6.  Nicolo  take  that  honour 
tor  a  year  each  in  turn.  .      . 


8.  Martina — This  ch.  is  principally 
of  modem  construction,  but  the  nave 
and  transepts  externally  show  traces 
of  ancient  work  in  corbelled  string- 
courses. The  campanile,  which  dates 
from  the  beginning  of  the  14th  centy., 
is  a  tall  square  tower  of  3  stages, 
topped  with  battlements  and  a  low 
epire.  It  is  constructed  of  black  lava, 
banded  horizontally  with  white  stone. 
The  2  lower  stories  have  double  win- 
dows, pointed,  and  with  cuspod  heads 
resting  on  massive  piers  of  clustered 
shafts,  the  whole  banded  black  and 
white,  producing  a  singular  effect ; 
the  upper  story  has  single  windows, 
with  triple  lights  divided  by  slender 
columns.  The  ch.  contains  a  Fietlt, 
in  tempera,  of  the  16th  cent ;  a  Na- 
tivity of  the  Virgin,  ascribed  to  Vin- 
omto  Anemolo;  an  Angelo  Gustode, 
attributed  to  Onofrio  GahrieUo,  of  Mes- 
sina ;  and  a  red  marble  font  of  octa- 
gonid  form,  supported  by  stout  octa- 
gonal pillars,  with  cusped  arches  and 
mliated  capitals;  it  bears  on  its  rim 
an  inscription  with  the  date  of  1439. 

Saivta  Maria,  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  town,  is  of  the  beginning  of  the 
13th  cenly.,  as  is  shown  by  2  inscrip- 
tions preserved  in  the  portico  attached 
to  the  N.  transept,  one  of  which  gives 
the  date  of  1222  and  the  name  of  tlie 
architect,  Leo  Oumier,  the  other  the 
date  of  1238,  probably  marking  re- 
spectively the  commencement  and 
completion  of  the  work.  It  is  con- 
structed of  large  blocks  of  lava.  At 
the  E.  end  it  has  3  apses,  the  central 
one  being  much  the  largest,  all  adorn- 
ed with  corbeUings  and  with  billet 
or  dentil  mouldings.  The  N.  door  is 
round-headed  and  plain,  but  the  S. 
portal  is  very  curious.  It  is  wholly  of 
lava,  and  is  built  up  in  3  tiers  or 
stages :  tiie  lowest  hais  a  square  door- 
way with  a  lintel  on  brackets;  the 
second  and  third  have  round-headed 
arches.  Each  tier  is  flanked  by  8  shafts 
on  each  side,  with  quaintly  foliated 
capitals.  Around  the  doorway  are 
seen  the  dentil,  billet,  and  nail-head 
mouldings ;  and  were  it  not  for  these 
there  would  be  little  to  mark  the 
Notman  character.    At  tlie  W.  end  of 
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the  ch.  was  a  lofty  tower  having  a  ca- 
rious porch  beneath  it,  with  pointed 
aiches,  adorned  with  triple  billet 
mouldings,  and  resting  on  a  double 
tier  of  columns,  ohevroned,  twisted, 
or  chequered.  But  this  tower  and 
porch  have  been  recently  pulled  down, 
and  have  been  rebuilt  in  a  style  in  par- 
tial imitation  of  the  original.  In  the 
upper  stories  of  the  tower  the  lights 
aro  pointed  and  more  in  the  Sioulo- 
Norman  style.  The  interior  of  the  ch. 
is  modernised.  Here  is  an  octagonal 
marble  font  of  the  Renaissance  period, 
with  henitien  in  the  same  style ;  and 
here  are  a  Obrist  by  Van  Houbracken, 
a  St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Agatha  by 
Onofrio  GabrieUo,  and  6  pictures  by 
Oiiueppe  Velatquez  of  Palermo.  In  the 
piazza  adjoining  the  ch.,  called  Largo 
di  QuadrU,  is  a  pretty  Gothic  doorway ; 
and  here,  till  very  recently,  stood  a  large 
palace  of  the  same  architecture,  known 
as  the  **  Palazzo  de*  Re  Aragonesi," 
but  it  has  been  pulled  down  to  suit 
the  more  modem  taste  of  its  owner. 

Saiito  Nic6la  has  a  neat  modem  fa- 
9ado  ;  but  the  nave  and  transepts  ex- 
ternally bear  traces  of  more  ancient 
oonstraction,  as  do  also  the  2  apses  at 
the  E.  end,  which  are  octagonal,  di- 
vided by  an  angular  wall.  The  ch. 
contains  a  Nomian  font  of  similar  cha- 
racter to  that  in  San  Martino,  but  of 
earlier  date  and  richer  ornamentation. 
In  the  N.  transept  is  a  laige  statue  of 
S.  Nicola  sitting  on  a  throne,  in  episco- 
pal robes,  with  2  small  bas-reliefii  at 
his  feet  iUustrative  of  the  miracles  he 
wrought.  It  bears  date  1523  and  tiie 
name  of  Antmno  Qagini,  and  displays 
the  usual  simplicify  of  style  and 
breadth  of  drapery,  with  also  the 
stiifiiess*  meagrenesB,  and  dryness  of 
outline  characteristio  of  many  of  the 
works  of  that  sculptor.  In  the  chapel 
on  the  Gospel  side  of  the  Tribune  are 
other  reliefs  of  rude  art,  of  the  9cho6l 
of  Chagini,  representing  the  Last 
Supper,  the  Agony  in  the  Garden,  the 
Scouning,  Cluist  canTing  his  Gross, 
and  the  Fie/Hk,  In  this  ch.  is  also 
aliown  a  crucifix  in  wood,  ascribed  to 
Fra  CrmiZePinfomoof  Petralia.  In  the 
Piana  in  front  of  S.  Nicdlais  a  statae 


of  the  Genius  of  Randazio  sfanding  o&  » 
pedestal,  and  pointing  to  the  cbnrcii 
an  eagle  is  perched  on  his  shooldex,  & 
Uon  is  at  h}^  feet,  and  a  pur  of  snakes 
enfold  his  body  in  their  ooila. 

In  8ta.  Maria  di  Qetk  is  a  fignzc 
of  the  Virgin,  attribnted  to  VmGae/'  I 
Gamni, 

The  ch.  of  the  PaoUAU  oontaiBS  s  i 
Deposition,  of  the  period  and  in  the 
style  of  Raphael. 

In  the  church  of  the  CapmdUw  i? 
a  Transfiguration  attributed  to  Lan- 
franca 

There  are  many  interesting  fng- 
mentsof  mediiBYal  architecture  among 
the  public  and  domestic  bnildiDgs  of 
Randazio.  Most  of  the  booses  of  that 
antiquity,  howeyer,  are  of  small  size. 
"Space,"  as  Mr.  Kniffht  obserra^ 
*'  was  a  luxury  beyond  the  reach  ereo 
of  the  rich,  so  long  as  the  pnotectioD 
of  walls  was  indispensable."  Many  of 
the  doors  in  these  old  hooses  ap- 
pointed, others  are  round-headed,  & 
few  elliptical ;  and  the  same  difTexeiices 
occur  in  the  windows.  Twisted  t^iafig 
are  very  common,  and  Notmsm  naould- 
ings  are  often  seen,  and  oocasionallj 
there  are  stringcourses  in  that  diaper- 
work  of  lava  and  white  stone  so  abmi- 
dant  at  Taormina.  In  some  case^ 
arches  of  Norman  date  span  the  street, 
connecting  opposite  buildings  hy  meanfi 
of  galleries  and  pmnted  lights.  A 
pre^  instance  of  this  is  seen  in 
the  VcUa  8,  Nicoid,  The  balcoiue& 
of  these  old  buildings  are  generally 
of  lava,  and  project  far  over  the 
street  pn^ped  by  cantaUvers  of  the 
same  material  terminating  in  gro- 
tesque heads.  The  roo&  also  ovei^ 
hang  greatly,  but  are  of  wood,  witli 
cantalivers  of  the  same.  Among  the 
buildings  to  be  noticed  we  must  men- 
tion ihe  Cata  Comunale,  the  honae  of 
2>.  Bocoo  Finooehiaro,  that  of  D.  Car- 
mdo  MtUaari^  of  2>.  DU90  Borneo^  and 
of  the  Barone  Fetaule,  called  also  Pa- 
latzo  di  BOmolo. 

In  the  valley  below  the  town,  and 
to  the  W.,  are  said  to  be  nuns  of  a 
mediieval  ch.  called  La  Mittrieordia. 
Here  is  also  a  lake  ealled  Logo  Owr- 
rita. 
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Prom  Bandazzo  a  mountain-patli 
THUS  north^ward  to  Patti,  36  m.  (see  Rte. 
lO^.  273).  Another  path  runs  to  the 
NJa.  through  BoooeUa  to  Noara. 

Wtotd.  Bandazzo  the  carriage-road 
TnriB  through  Linguagrossa  and  Piedi-  j 
monte  to  Qiardini.     Bnt  there  is  also  | 
It    bridle-path  on  the  opposite  side  of  j 
the  Oantaia  Talley,  by  Francavilla,  i 
motta,  and  Gaggi,  which  we  will  after- 
mnards  describe.    First  the  high-road. 
Yoa  leave  Bandazzo  for  Lingnagrossa 
hfy  an  avenue  of  mulberries,  and  con- 
tinue   through    rich   vineyards   and 
^ast    forests   of   oaks   and   chesnuts, 
^vrliich  cover  the   slopes  of  the  vol- 
cano, and   conceal   the   lava-streams 
c^  ancient  date ;  but  grey  rocks  here 
and  tbero  crop  out  among  the  trees,  or 
are  blended  with  the    trunks  by  a 
mantle  of  ivy  and  dematis.    At  5  m. 
firom  Bandazzo  you  enter  a  wide  moor 
of  lava-blocks,  here  naked  and  black, 
there  tufted  with  broom  and  fern,  yet 
the  slopes  of  Etna  above  it  are  dark 
'with   wood,  which  hides  the  snowy 
canest  from  yiew.    Beyond  the  moor 
peers  ihe  distant  castle  of  Gastiglione ; 
and  among   the  bare   mountaJJ[is  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  great  valley 
of  the  Oantara,  appear  the  towns  of 
Bocoella,  Mojo,  Malvagna,  and  Fran- 
caviUa.     This  wild  scenery  continues 
for  several  miles,  and  the  road  ascends 
over    lava-ridges   black   and   dreary, 
and  crosses  wide  vales  yielding  scanty 
crops  of  com  or  wine,  till,  about  9  m. 
from  Bandazzo,  cultivation  again  van- 
quishes the  desert,  and  a  vale  rich  in 
-vineyards  and  orchards  opens  below 
you,  and  wide  tracts,  green  with  filberts 
and  chesnuts,  extend  all  the  way  to 
LinguagTossa.    At  the  181  milestone 
youhave the  lava^stream of  1809,  which 
came  to  a  stand  about  200  yds.  above 
the  road.    It  is  black  and  bare,  but 
vegetation  is  carried  up  to  its  very  base. 
At  182  m.  a  road  turns  to  the  1.  down 
the   slope  to  Gastiglione,  which  has 
long  been  in  sight,  crowning  a  double- 
pec&ed  rock,  which  rises  from  the  vride 
vf^bsy  of  the  Cantarn. 

From  this  point  the  road  continues 
with  along  descent,  through  vineyards 
and  nut-groves,  to 


184  m.  LinguagrosM  (4000  inhab.\ 
InM:  "Locanda  Nuova,**  very  small 
and  wretched;  "Locanda  di  Sant* 
Egidio"  or  St.  Giles's  Hotel,  worthy 
only  of  the  parish  which  that  saint 
patronisesin  the  Great  Metropolis.  This 
mean  lava-built  town,  which  is  ele- 
vated 1725  ft.  above  the  sea,  is  said  to 
derive  its  name  from  the  rustic  dialect  of 
its  inhabitants.  It  makes  a  respectable 
show  with  its  church-towers  rising 
above  the  woods  of  Etna,  but  contains 
nothing  to  interest  the  tourist.  .5  m. 
from  I^guagrossa,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Oantara,  lies 


Gasti^ione  (pop.  3900"^,  on  a  square 
rock  rising  abruptly  from  the  valley, 
and  having  a  double  crest,  on  which 
stand  a  domed  ch.  and  the  ruins  of  a 
feudal  castle  ;  the  whole  forming  a  most 
picturesque  feature  in  the  scenery  of 
this  region.  Fazello  derives  its  name 
frt)m  eastrum  le<mi$,  and  from  its  natural 
strength  and  commanding  position,  this 
**  lion's  camp  "  played  an  important  part 
in  former  tunes.  It  was  once  a  fief  of 
the  celebrated  Admiral  Boger  Loria; 
and  here  in  1297,  in  the  War  of  the 
Vespers,  he  raised  the  standard  of  re- 
bellion against  his  sovereign  Frederick 
of  Araffon;  but  that  prince,  after  a 
short  siege,  gained  possession  of  the 
place. 


There  is  a  little  lava  q)rinkled  witli 
cactus  around  Linguagrossa,  but  on 
leaving  this  you  turn  your  back  on  all 
the  horrors  of  the  volcano,  and  descend 
through  the  richest  cultivation  of  vines 
and  fruit-trees,  and  through  dense 
groves  of  chesnuts  and  filberts  to 

188  m.  Piedimonte.  /nw«— several : 
"Locanda  d'  Antonia  Pajana;"  *'L. 
dell'  Aquila;"  onother  kept  by  Bo- 
sario  Corrente ;  a  fourth  by  Francesco 
PoUcena ;  but  all  in  character  with  the 
place — not  attractive.  This  town  is 
about  the  size  of  Linguagrossa,  having 
some  3800  souls,  but  with  a  still  more 
dismal  aspect ;  scarcely  a  house  having 
I  more  than  one  floor,  and  all,  as  well  em 
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the  pavement,  the  gates,  the  fountains, 
the  churches,  and  the  public  buildings, 
being  constructed  of  lava.  The  old 
square,  battlementcd  castle,  like  many 
such  building^  in  Sicily,  is  now  con- 
verted into  a  prison. 

Above  Picdimonte  the  Mediterranean 
comes  into  sight ;  and  as  you  leave  that 
town  a  magnificent  view  opens  of  the 
eastern  coast  from  Taormina  on  its 
mountain  headland,  backed  by  the  blue 
Apennines  of  Calabria  and  the  bluer 
Straits,  to  Giarre  witli  its  domes,  and 
liiposto  witli  its  ve&sels  at  anchor ;  and 
between  these  two  points  stretches  a 
plain  of  wondrous  fertility,  overhung 
by  Etua's  slopes  teeming  with  vege- 
table wealth,  and  dotted  with  towns 
and  villages.  Just  below  Picdimonte  a 
road  bi-auches  to  the  i-t.  to  Kipo6to,  2^ 
liours,  or  about  10  m.  distant. 

The  descent  from  Picdimonte  is 
very  steep,  winding  among  vineyards, 
orchards  and  olive-groves  to  the  Ponte 
della  DLsgrazia,  passing  on  the  way 
some  highly  picturesque  cli£&  of  purple 
lava  overhanging  the  stream,  which 
seems  to  liave  forced  its  way  through 
an  old  bed  of  lava  to  the  sea.  At  the 
Ponte  deUa  Disgrazia  (191  m.)  which 
must  be  2  or  3  miles  inland,  is  a  fori' 
dacot  or  wayside  inn.  Here  you  enter 
on  the  giicat  coa^road  from  Oatania  to 
Messina,  and  proceed  along  it  for  5  m., 
with  Calatabiauo  on  a  height  to  the  1., 
and  Capo  Schiso,  a  low  headland  of 
lava  on  Uic  rt.,  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Naxos,  till  you  reach  Giardini. 

On  the  approach  to  this  village  you 
liave  a  magnificent  view  of  Taormina 
on  its  clifli>,  with  Mola  towering  high 
above  it— a  bit  of  grand  mountain  out- 
line whidi  deserves  a  record  in  every 
portfolio. 

196  m.  GiardinL  (See  Rte.  27,  p. 
456.) 


ROUTE  U. 

RANDAZZO  TO  GIARDINI,   BY   iCANCA- 
VILLA. 

Ilandazzo  to  Mojo 6 

Mqjo  to  Francavllla c 

tYancavlIla  to  Motta  Guoustra      . .    . .  3 

Motta  GBmaatra  to  tiagg^ 5 

Gaggl  to  Giardini 4 

24 

Tlie  route  from  Kandazzo  to  Gionlim', 
by    Francavilla,    presents    deliglitiiil 
scenery,  the  track  winding  through  the* 
Arcadian  valley  of  the  Cantara,   and 
commanding    some    of  the   grandest 
views  to  he   obtained   of   Etna.      It 
descends  from  Randazzo  into  the  valley, 
and  following  the  course  of  the  strauii 
for  about  4  m.  &rds  it,  and  then  the  F. 
di  Roccella,  and  reaches  Mojo  (6  ni.), 
a  hamlet    in  the  plain   at    the  foot 
of  the  cmter  of  a  volcano  long  ex- 
tinct.   This  is  on  the  bank  of  the  Can- 
tara, opposite  to  Etna  ;  but  the  oourse 
of  the  lava-bed  can  be  traced  across 
the  stream,  and  alonfi^  the  valley   on 
the  rt.  bank  till  it  roctdies  the  sea  at  the 
mouth  of  that  river,  while  a  branch 
crossed  the  stream  again  a  few  railca> 
inland,  and  stretched  into  the  waven 
in  that  remarkable  promantoiy  known 
as  Capo  Schiso,  on  which  stood  the 
the  ancient  Naxos.    That  city  being 
the  earUest  of  all  the  Greek,  colonies  in 
Sicily,  and  having  been  founded  about 
735  B.C.,  it  follows  that  this  stream  of 
lava  is  of  very  early  formation,  prior 
probably  to  the  historic  era. 

On  the  wooded  slo|)e  c^thc  moun- 
tain, a  little  above  Mojo,  hangs 

Malvagna,  a  village  of  1100  souls, 
just  below  which  stands  a  Greek 
chapel,   one   of  the  very   few  relics 
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of  the  Greek  empire  now  extant  in 
Sidly.  The  plan  is  a  square  of  small 
size,  roofed  iu  with  a  stone  cupola,  and 
having  a  semicireular  apse  on  3  of  its 
.sides,  and  a  door,  not  in  the  middle,  in 
the  fourth.  Above  each  apse  is  a  small 
window,  and  in  each  angle  of  the  square 
between  the  arches  which  support  the 
cupola  is  a  corbelled  arch  or  penden- 
tive.  All  these  arrhes  are  round- 
headed.  '*  Though  of  small  size,  and 
wholly  unadom^,  it  is  an  object  of 
inter^,  as  exhibiting  the  features  of 
Uie  genuine  Byzantine  style,  and  as 
revealing  the  source  firom  whence  were 
derived  some  of  the  peculiarities  whidi 
Appear  in  Sicilian  buildings  of  a  subse- 
<iuent  date.*'*— 6aUy  Knt^. 

Six  m.  beyond,  on  tlie  8lm)e  of 
Monte  Oantaro*  and  opposite  Castig- 
lione,  stands 

FrcmeaviUa,  a  mean,  wretched, 
and  malaria-stricken  town  of  3428 
"Auls.  It  boasts  a  Norman  origin, 
tmd  is  said  to  derive  its  name 
from  its  having  been  exempted  from 
the  payment  of  taxes  by  Count  Bogcer. 
Like  Gastiglione,  it  was  held  in  fee 
by  Boger  Loria,  the  great  Catalan 
Admiral,  who  lost  it  on  his  rebellion 
against  Frederick  XL  It  has  since 
become  celebrated  for  the  total  defeat 
of  the  Imperialists  by  the  Spaniards 
during  the  War  of  the  Succession,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. This  place  has  the  reputation 
of  affording  one  of  the  most  magni- 
ficent proepects  of  Btna.  '*  The  best 
point  of  view  is  from  the  gardens 
of  the  Capuchin  Convent  on  the  1.  or 
northern  side  of  the  valley,  situated 
between  two  very  picturesque  rocks, 
<nirrounded  by  wood  and  evergreens. 
The  scenery,  though  of  a  different  kind 
i'roiQ  that  of  Santa  Maria  di  Gesii  at 
Palermo,  is  very  beautiful,  and  the 
gardens  contain  the  largest  oaks  in 
Sicily,  altogetiier  forming  a  magnifl- 
^'^t  foreground  to  the  mstant  gran- 
deur of  Mount    Etna."— fi^ir  Henry 

^om  Francavilla  to  Giardini  a 
<»niage-road  is  in  the  course  of  con- 
struction. 3  m.  farther,  on  the  hills 
overhanginff  tJie  valley,  you  pass 
through  mttaeafnatfyroj  a  village  of 


1700  souls;  and  5  m.  beyond,  through 
Chgg*t  ^  small  hamlet,  whence  we 
road  descends  for  4  m.  more  to  the 
shore  at  Giardini. 

24  m.  Giardini.  (See  Bte.  27,  p.  456.) 


BOUTB  15. 

GIBOENTI  TO  CASTBOGIOVANNI. 

Miles. 

Glrigenti  to  Grotte    .  -. 12 

Grotte  to  Racalmato      2 

Racalmnto  to  Ganlcatti 10 

Canlcatd  to  Sotto^rradiralco    ....      9 

Serradlfiedoo  to  S.  Cntaldo      7 

a  Gataldo  to  Oaltanlsetta      4 

Galtantaetta  to  Sta.  Caterina 13 

Sta.  Caterina  to  Oastxogiovanni  . .    . .  24 

81 

This  is  the  high-road  between  Gir- 
genti  and  Castrogiovanni,  the  only 
carriage-road  from  the  former  town  to 
Messina  or  Catania,  and  till  very  re- 
cently the  only  means  of  communica- 
tion for  vehicles  between  the  northern 
part  of  Uie  island  and  the  southern 
coast.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show 
that  this  is  a  very  circuitous  route ;  it 
is  one,  in  truth,  that  is  only  taken  by 
carriages.  The  equestrian  traveller 
always  takes  the  direct  track  through 
Favara  and  Canicatti  to  Caltanisetta, 
and  thence  across  the  mountains  to 
Castrogiovanni,  by  which  he  saves 
more  than  80  m. 

The  eorriera  leaves  Girgenti  every 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Saturday 
for  Caltanisetta  and  Sta.  Caterina» 
where  it  meets  the  mail  from  Palermo 
to  Catania*  or  vice  rer^o* 

0  8 
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Tho  road  from  Girgenti  to  Grotte 
for  the  first  10  m.  is  the  same  as  that 
to  Oomitmi,  described  in  Rte.  9,  p.  248. 
After  that  the  road  ascends  to  GroUe, 
a  large  Tillage  of  5400  inbab.  It  de- 
rives its  name  firom  the  number  of 
caves  in  the  roelsa  aromid  it,  which 
prove  it  to  have  been  an  ancient  site. 
It  is  supposed  by  Fazello  and  Clnve- 
rins  to  be  that  of  Erbesmu,  a  town 
where  the  Romans  deposited  their 
military  stores  during  their  siege  of 
Agrigentum  in  262  B.C.,  but  which 
was  siezed  by  Hanno,  the  Cartha- 
ginian general,  who  thus  reduced  his 
enemies  to  great  straits. 

14  m.  Rtuxdmuto  or  BagahnntOf  a 
consideFable  town  of  8500  souls,  crest- 
ing a  hill  2  m.  beyond  Grotte,  has  a 
Suacenic  origin  and  name,  the  latter 
of  an  ominous  signification — BaJuU' 
mot  —  **  village  of  death.*'  Its  castle 
was  built  by  Frederick  Chiaramonte 
in  the  14tli  century.  The  road  then 
crosses  the  shoulder  of  Monte  Cazzola 
to  Canicatfi,  leaving  the  village  of 
Castrofilippo  to  the  S. 


24  m.  CanicaiCt,  another  town  of 
Arabic  origin  and  name,  is  of  some 
importance,  having  18,713  inhabit- 
ants. Its  locanda  is  as  filthy  and 
wretched  as  could  be  expected  in 
the  interior  of  Sicily,  with  an  abusive 
and  extortionate  landlord.  The  town 
lies  in  a  hollow,  amid  vineyards,  olive 
and  orang^e  ^oves,  surrounded  by 
heights  of  white  rock.  The  women 
in  this  part  of  the  country  wear 
mantles  of  black  cloth  reaching  only 
to  the  ^^tdst,  but  in  otlier  respects 
resembling  those  worn  at  Trap-ini  and 
Syracuse. 

A  carriage-road  leads  from  Cani- 
catfi to  Licata,  on  the  S.  coast  (24  m.), 
and  a  diligence  runs  between  the 
towns  twice  or  thrioe  a-week. 

The  high-road  runs  northward  along 
the  ridge  of  Monte  Grotta  Bossa  to 
Sermdifalco,  commanding  magnificent 
views  of  the  square  mountain  of  Cas- 
trogiovanm',  with  Etna  beyond,  and 
Oaitanisetta  in  the  foreground.  Soon 
after  Canioattl  you  cross  from  the  pro- 
viwj©  <^,  Girgenti  to  that  of  Oaitani- 


setta. This  is  the  heart  of  the  salphur 
district.  The  scenery  is  vild  and 
stem.  The  mountains  are  of  zoimda 
forms,  alwa^  bare,  here  craggy,  thai 
browned  with  scorched  hetbage,  aorl 
in  parts  tinged  with  red,  yellow,  and 
grey  by  the  hem  of  ore  and  dnsi  at 
the  mouths  of  the  sulphnr^ninefc. 
Com  will  not  thrive  in  tae  fumes  of 
sulphur;  what  little  cultiyation  is  U- 
be  seen  is  generally  in  the  bottoms  ck 
the  valleys. 

88  m.  SerradifdUjo  (pop.  6608),  whid 
stands  on  Monte  Carano,  and  in  tbi 
midst  of  sulphur-mines,  has  no  interest 
beyond  that  of  giving  its  name  to  a 
dukedom,  the  present  holder  of  whicL 
has  acquired  a  European  repiitatkio 
for  his  ably  written  and  beantifoI[T 
illustrated  works  on  the  Greek  and 
Norman  antiquities  of  his  native  in- 
land. 

40  m.  iS^.  Caialdo  is  a  larger  towi. 
with  9671  inhab.  The  hills  around 
this  place  are  burrowed  with  sulphur- 
mines. 

Caltanisetta  is  visible  firom  a  consi- 
derable distance,  crowning  a  height 
on  the  verge  of  a  deep  vallej,  and  «» 
you  am>roach  it  the  scenery  ooquirea 
softer  matures;  cidtivatlQii  reappear- 
in  tracts  of  olives,  com,  and  wine : 
and  hedges  of  aloe  and  cactus  border 
the  road.  It  is  a  steep  and  winding 
ascent  to 

44  m.  Caltakiseita  (pop.  18,511  . 
Irms,  several— the  *'  Looanoa  della  Si- 
cilia  "  is  the  best,  which  is  not  saying 
much  for  it. 

The  I  jDorriera  leaves  for  Palermo 
(92  m.)  every  Monday,  Thuradaj,  and 
Saturday,  doing  the  distance  in  20 
hours.  It  leaves  for  Giigenti  exerx 
Sunday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday. 

Caltanisetta  is  the  chief  lafy  of 
one  of  the  7  provinces  of  Sicily, 
and  the  see  of  a  bishop.  It  is  a 
tolerably  neat  place,  with  an  air  of 
more  comfort  tnan  is  usual  in  tlit 
interior  of  Sicily,  yet  it  is  most  disap 
pointing  to  the  traveller,  who  expects 
to  find  in  a  town  of  Saracenic  origin 
retaining  its  Arabic  name  (Gal'at-al 
Nisa,  I.e.  "Fortress  of  the  Women '^^ 
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some  interesting  relics  of  the  olden 
time,  something  to  link  the  present 
with  the  past ;  instead  of  which  he 
sees  a  place  of  entirely  modem  con- 
stmction,  vrith  no  architectural  at- 
tiactioiis,  no  art-glories,  to  compensate 
for  its  antiquarian  baldness.  Its  chief 
charm  is  external  —  its  picturesque 
situation  on  a  lofty  plateau  oTcr- 
banging  a  deep  and  fertile  valley ;  and 
this  character  of  picturesqueness  is 
enhanced  by  the  Capuchin  Convent  on 
the  verge  of  the  steep,  embosomed  in 
eypreaBes  and  olives,  and  by  a  strange 
isolated  sqxiare-headed  rock  springing 
irom  the  slope  below  it.  The  views*  too, 
it  commands  of  the  rich  valley  of  the 
Salso,  with  Pietraperzia  on  its  height 
on  the  other  side,  and  a  sea  of  moun- 
tains snr^ng  around,  carrying  the  eye 
by  the  twm  nisit-topped  waves  of  Castro- 
giovanni  and  Calascibetta  to  the  mighty 
crest  of  Mongibello  in  the  far  £.,  are 
glorious  in  the  extreme. 

Duomo^ — Painting,  carving,  and 
gilding  have  here  done  their  best  to 
produce  a  tasteless  whole.  The  ceiling 
18  frescoed  by  W,  Borromans,  A  pic- 
ture of  the  Baptism  of  Our  Lord,  by  a 
pnpil  of  NoveUi,  is  much  extolled  by 
native  connoisseurs. 

8.  Qiweppe, — The  altarpiece  is  by 
Andrea  Carreca  of  Trapani. 

In  the  ch.  of  the  Agostiniani  Seahi 
is  a  Madonna  in  oil,  attributed  to 
NoveUi. 

8.  Domenieo  has  an  altarpiece  by* 
FtUppo  Pcdadinot  and  there  is  a  small 
picture  by  ^e  same  hand,  the  Martyr- 
dom of  Sta.  Flavia,  in  the  apartment 
of  the  abbot. 

2  m.  to  the  E.  of  Caltanisetta  is  the 
Badia  di  Santo  Spirito,  of  Norman 
architecture,  founded  by  Count  Soger 
and  his  wife  Andelasia.  2  m.  from 
this,  in  a  plain  called  Terra  Pi- 
Itita,  is  a  small  volcano,  somewhat 
like  that  of  the  Maccaluba,  near  Gir- 
genti,  emitting,  instead  of  mud,  water 
and  sand,  accompanied  by  carbonated 
hydrogen  gas,  which  rises  in  bubbles 
and  bums  with  a  whitish  flamQ  on 
the  application  of  fire.  The  soil  is 
a  whitish  clay,  containing  pebbles  of 
carbonate  of  lime  ctystofizea,  of  agate, 


;  jasper,  and  other  minerals.  It  Is  split 
I  into  numerous  cracks,  tlirough  which 
the  water  and  gas  find  their  way  to 
the  surface.  These  cracks  become 
more  nimierous,  and  gape  wider  on 
the  eve  of  an  earthquake.  Other 
traoes  of  volcanic  action  are  not 
wanting  in  the  neighbourliood  of  this 
city. 

The  road  to  Sta.  Caterina  ascends 
Monte  San  Gitdiano,  and  continues 
northwud  along  this  mountain  ridge, 
which  commands  extensive  views  of 
Castroeiovanni  and  Calascibetta  to  the 
£.,  bacKed  by  the  mighty  mass  of  Etna, 
till  it  meets  the  great  etrada  poetale 
aoross  the  island,  near  the  80th  mile- 
stone, or  about  a  mile  eastward  of  Sta. 
Caterina.  For  the  road  hence  to 
Oastrogiovanni  see  Bte.  7,  p.  221. 

The  mule-track  generally  taken  by 
tourists  from  Girgenti  to  Castrogio- 
vanni  is  much  shorter. 

Girgenti  to  Favara 4  milei} 

Favara  to  Outrofillppo    ....  6     „ 
OastrofiUppo  to  Ganicatfi . .     . .      8 

Oankatti  to  Caltanisetta  ..     ..  16 

Galtanisetla  to  CSaatroglovanni . .  16 


n        » 


•» 


You  leave  Girgenti  by  the  Porta 
del  Ponte,  and  descend  at  once  into 
the  deep  valley  to  the  X.,  passing 
fdong  the  foot  of  the  steep  cliffs  of 
the  Bupe  Atenea.  The  slopes  on  both 
sides  of  this  valley  are  of  blue  clay  or 
marl,  which,  washed  down  by  the 
heavy  rains,  fills  up  the  hoUow  in  a 
wide  dismal  mass  oare  of  all  vegeta- 
tion. After  a  while  com  and  olives 
clothe  the  slopes,  dotted  with  almonds 
and  carobs,  and  the  road  crosses  a 
ridge  to  Favara,  which  lies  beneath 
the  brow  to  the  S.  overlooking  a 
richly  cultivated  valley,  and  the  distant 
mountains  of  Palma. 

4  m.  Favara.  A  steep  and  dirty  town 
of  some  size  and  importance,  having  a 
population  of  12,341  souls,  and  giving 
a  title  to  a  marquis.  Its  name  be- 
trays its  Saracenic  origui— "  Fawarah  " 
signifying  in  Arabic  a  spring  of  water. 
Its  interest  now  centres  in  its  feudal 
castle,  built  by  Frederick  Chiaramonte 
in  the  14th  centy.,  whioh  stands  in  the 
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piazza,  and  is  a  fine  square  battle- 
nicutod  pile  of  white  ashlar  masonry, 
having  small  pointed  or  round-headed 
windows  in  three  stories,  generally 
in  double  lights  without  a  dominant 
arch.  A  small  pointed  doorway  leads 
through  walls  of  great  thickness  into 
an  arcaded  court.  On  the  doorpost,  as 
you  enter,  is  an  inscription  in  rudely 
carved  characters,  whicii  are  vulgarlv 
believed  to  be  Arabic,  but  are  in  truth 
Boman,  and  the  inHcription  is  in  Latin, 
and  bears  date  1488.  A  stone  stair- 
case leads  to  the  upper  story.  Here 
is  the  little  Chapd,  which  you  enter 
by  a  beautiful  but  quaint  pointed  door- 
way of  3  orders.  The  chapel,  now  in 
utter  ruin,  i's  divided  into  2  square 
bays,  by  a  pointed  arch  on  columns  of 
white  marble,  with  acanthus-leaf  capi- 
tals; the  outer  bay  is  lighted  oy 
a  small  cupola  supported  by  pen- 
dentives,  as  in  the  early  Norman 
churches  of  Palermo.  The  little  apse 
recessed  in  the  £.  wall,  was  perfect 
till  within  a  few  years,  but  has  now 
lost  much  of  its  beauty ;  it  is  pointed, 
and  its  ardi  rests  on  columns  of  por- 
phyry or  of  marble  Inlaid  with  mosaics, 
displaying  in  its  adornments  tliat  mix- 
ture of  the  Greek  and  Norman  styles, 
common  in  the  early  architecture  of 
Sicily.  Outside  tlie  chapel  is  a  lofty 
circular  arch,  with  a  highly  decorated 
vault. 

Favara  commands  a  fine  view  over 
the  rich  vale  at  its  feet  to  the  sea, 
and  the  wild  mountains  of  Palma,  to 
which  town  there  is  a  track  of  10  m. 
across  Monte  Holladizzo.  Between 
Favara  and  Oastrofilippo  you  cross 
open  downs  covered  with  corn,  with 
the  huge  palace  of  Aragona  peering 
above  them  to  the  L,  and  the  castle 
of  Naro  always  visible  on  its  ridge  to 
the  rt.  The  Bocca  di  Stefano,  over- 
hanging the  vale  m  this  direction  with 
its  craggy  precipices,  is  a  striking  fea- 
ture. 

Naro,  S  m.  from  Oastrofilippo  and 
14  firom  Girgenti,  a  town  with  10,()00 
inhabitants,  is  of  Saracenic  origin; 
its  castle  is  feudal  and  picturesque, 
and  bears  the  arms  of  the  Ghiaramonte 
family,  to  whom  all  this  district  be- 


longed till  it  was  forfeited  by  the  te- 
belUon  of  Andrea  di  Chiarunonie  at 
the  close  of  the  14th  oenty.  Naro 
contains  several  churches  and  other 
builduigs  of  mediiBval  antiquity.  It 
glories  in  the  title  of  **la  Fulgentis- 
sima,"  bestowed  on  it  by  the  Emperor 
Frederick  IT.  Bemains  of  aquediictB 
and  tombs  in  the  neighbourhood  indi- 
cate ancient  habitation  on  this  site. 

10  m.  Oaf<rt>/(2tppo,  a  village  of  23&I 
souls,  is  surrounded  by  plantatiooa  of 
prickly  pears.  From  a  hill  a  short 
way  beyond  it  you  catch  a  view  of  th* 
snowy  crest  of  Etna ;  a  rich  vale  open^ 
on  the  rt,  overhung  by  the  stmngc 
clifb  of  Bacdanaro,  whose  crags,  to}>- 
pling  in  different  directions,  remmblt^ 
a  town  shaken  by  an  earthquake ;  on 
the  1.  the  horizon  is  bounded  by  tht: 
conical  peaks  of  Sntera  and  Mnsomell. 
backed  by  the  double  crest  of  Monti 
Oammarata.  Just  before  yon  deaoenii 
to  the  high-road  leading  to  Cauicatt: 
you  pass  cli£Es  full  of  semicircular 
niches,  marking  the  site  of  an  ancient 
necropolis,  and  continue  through  n 
vale  teeming  with  vines,  olives,  and 
fruit,  to 

18  m.  Canioatrt.  (See  p.  208.) 
At  Oanicattl  the  short  cut  to  C^lti- 
nisetta  leaves  the  high-road  to  the 
1.,  and  traverses  lower  though  undu- 
lating ground  and  a  dreary  sulphur 
country,  destitute  of  cultivation  for 
•many  miles.  Over  the  bare  brown 
slopes  the  town  of  Summatino  is  set^ti 
to  the  rt.,  with  the  conical  peak  of 
Mazzarino  behind  it  in  the  fiu*  dis- 
tance. From  the  summit  of  a  ridgi- 
Oaltanisetta  comes  into  view,  with  S. 
Cataldo  to  the  1.  and  the  huge  square- 
headed  masses  of  Castrogiovaimi  and 
Oalascibetta  on  the  rt,  with  Etna  fill- 
ing the  horizon. 

83  m.  Oaltanisetta.    (See  p.  298.; 

He  who  takes  the  short  cut  iroui 
Oaltanisetta  to  Oastrogiovanni  aceom- 

Slishes  a  gveat  saving  in  time  ami 
istance.  For  while  by  the  high  road 
the  distance  between  tliese  towns  is 
37  m.,  by  the  tcona  thev  are  only 
16  m.  asimder.    But  after  neavy  raiiu* 
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the  ahoii  cut  is  less  desirable,  as  it  ' 
crosses  two  branches  of  the   Flume  ' 
Salso,   which,   in   a    few  hours,  will 
swell  into  furious  and  rapid  torrents,  I 
not  to  be  forded  with  safety.   The  inter-  j 
vening  oouutry  is  undulating  :  at  first  ' 
the  dopes  are  darkened  with  olives,  | 
but  cultivation  soon  disappears,  and  ' 
the  mountain  deserts  of  Sicily  succeed.  I 
Not  a  tree  within  sight,  not  a  Immlet ; 
here  and  there  perhaps  a  green  upland 
dotted  with  sheep;  out  for  the  most 
paxi  the  mountam  sides  are  gre^  or 
brown,  with  scattered  rocks,  diversified 
by  pajfcches  of  yellow  or  red  at  the 
months  of  the  sulphur-mines.    One  of 
these,  which   lies  close  to  the  path, 
about  4  m.  from  Caltanisetta,  bears  the 
pro&ne  name  of  Gem  Longo,  and  the 
traveller  who  is  curious  in  such  mat- 
ters may  spare  an  hour  to  descend  into 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  for  he  cannot 
well  see  the  extraction  of  the  ore  to 
luore  advantage  than  on  this  spot.    In 
the  valley  below  this  he  fords,  if  he 
can,  the  principal  bmnch  of  the  SaUo, 
^hich  comes  nrom  Yillarosa,  and  here 
flows  through  a  sandy  bed  in  a  grassy 
plain.    After  crossmz  the  Salso  and 
the  range  of  conical  green    heights 
which  bound  the  hollow,  the  traveller 
should  halt  a  moment  to  admire  afresh 
the   view    of   Otftrogiovanni,    which 
opens  upon  him  in  nearer    majesty. 
Here,  about  7  or  8  m.  from  Calta- 
nisetta,   is    a  rugged    height  called 
Capo  d*  Arso,  evidently   an  extinct 
crater,  composed  of  scori»  and  lava. 
At  its  foot,  about  1  m.  ofif  the  road  to 
the  1.,  is  a  large  bridge  of  a  single  arch, 
called  Ponte  di  Capo  d*  Arso,  con- 
sitmcted  by  the  i^peror  Charles  V., 
and  forming  a  striking  object  amid  the 
^lavage  scenery  of  this  region.    It  is 
this  bridge,  according  to  some,  that  is 
referred  to  in  the  proverb  which  says 
that  Sicily  contains  "un  monte,  un 
foute,  ed  un  ponte  " — only  one  moun- 
tain, one  fountain,  and  one  bridge; 
thoufi;h  the  Terminesi  claim  the  honour 
of  angularity   for    the   lofty  bridge 
erected  by  the  same  emperor  over  the 
flume  S.  Leonardo,    beneath    their 
<^ty.    The  traveller  then  descends  to 
the    ValUme   del   Fico,   fording   the 
stream  no  less  than  seven  times  in  his 


way  up  the  valley,  before  he  reaches 
the  post-road,  between  the  95th  and 
96th  milestones  from  Palermo. 

For  Castrogiofxinm  and  the  approach 
to  it  from  this  side,  see  Bte.  7,  p.  221 
otseq. 


BOUTE  16. 

CASTROOIOVANNI  TO  CALTAGIROXE. 

MUes 
CastrogtoTuml  to  Lago  Fergnsa ....     6 

ijkCfo  PergOBa  to  Plaza ..    13 

Plana  to  Minbella 7 

MlmbeUa  toOaltagirone f 

32 

This  is  a  mere  bridle-path  and  can 
be  performed  ui  a  single  day. 

Nothing  can  be  more  picturesque 
than  the  descent  from  the  height  of 
Costrogiovanni  by  this  road.  You 
leave  the  town  by  the  southern  gate, 
and  wind  down  into  a  ravine  which 
runs  far  into  the  heart  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  look  out  between  steep  red 
precipices,  honeycombed  with  caves 
hung  with  foliage,  and  crested  with 
houses  which  threaten  to  topple  down 
upon  your  head,  to  a  landscape  of 
green  hills  far  beneath,  from  which 
the  celebrated  lake  of  £nna  gleamd 
out  brightly  in  the  sun.  The  caves 
are  all  ancient  tombs ;  many  of  them 
now  serving  as  hovels  to  the  pea- 
santry, as  stalls  for  their  mules,  or  as 
sties  for  their  pigs;  the  houses  too 
are  of  the  meanest  description ;  every- 
thing is  ruinous,  filthy,  and  wretched 
in  ^e  extreme,  though  highly  pic- 
turesque.     The   road  was  formerly 
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paved,  but  is  now  so  broken,  ragged, 
and  steep,  that  it  is  safer  to  descend 
on  foot  than  to  trust  even  to  your 
mule.  After  rain  it  is  dangerously 
slippeiy  on  the  lower  ground,  where 
the  blue  marl  underlies  the  calcareous 
breccia  which  composes  the  crest  of  the 
mountain.  Open  downs  of  pasture  or 
corn-land,  studded  here  and  there 
with  a  clump  of  trees  around  a  fiurm- 
house,  intervene  between  the  fioot  of 
the  mountain  and  the  lake,  which  you 
can  reach  in  about  80  minutes  from 
the  town. 

5  m.  Logo  di  Pergtua.    This  is  the 
renowned  lake 

"  Of  Emia,  where  Proserpine  mtbering  flowers, 
Henelf  a  fUrer  flower,  by  gtoomy  &b 
Was  gftUiered."— MiLTOsr. 

The  traveller  will  recall  Ovid's  de- 
scription— 

**  Baud  procal  HemuBts  laciis  est  a  moeDlbas 

altn 
Nomine  Fergus,  aqiue.    IXoa  illo  plorn  Gays- 

tros 
Carmina  cygnoram  lalwntibiis  audit  in  wmUb. 
Silva  oorooat  aquas,  dngens  latoa  omne; 

saisqae 
Frcmdlbus,    nt    velOb    Fhoebeos    solxnoTet 

Ictus. 
FrlKora  dant  rami,  Tyrios  homns  humida 

flores. 
Porpetuum  vet  est     Quo  dum  Fraserpina 

luoo 
Ladlt,  et  aut  violas,  ant  Candida  lilla  carpit'; 
Dumque  pudlarl  studio  calathoeque  sinnmque 
Implet,  et  sequales  oertat  superare  l^pendo^ 
Pen6.  slmul  visa  est,  dllectaque,    nmtaque 

I)ia"— Jfirt.  ▼.  386. 

"Whatever  classical  enthusiasm  a 
traveller  may  bring  with  him  to  this 
lake,  concerning  wnich  so  much  has 
been  said  and  sung,  is  destined  to 
meet  with  disappointment,  for  of  all 
tlie  former  characteristics  of  the  spot, 
it  now  retains  but  tlie  simple  one  of 
being  still  a  lake.  "With  the  exception 
of  a  few  scattered  trees  at  the  western 
side  the  low  hills  that  suiround  it  are 
bare  and  arid,  the  sweet-singing  swans 
have  been  succeeded  by  myriads  of 
frogs,  and  the  water,  so  for  from  re- 
sembling Oayster's  streams,  was  in 
many  parts  covered  with  ^preen  slime, 
and  filled  the  air  with  its  noxious 
exhalations.  Of  the  flowers  that  once 
decked  its  banks  not  a  soUtaiy  lily  or 


violet  remained  that  we  ooold  earn 
off;  and  were  a  dop^  to  lose  fais  power 
of  scenting  game,  it  would  be  from  p 
very  different  cause  from  <imt  aasignef! 
by  Diodoms  Siculns.*' — MarqntM  of 
Ormonde.  The  faithfiifaieaB  of  tU 
modem  picture  will  be  admittftd  by  all 
who  visit  the  lake.  It  is  about  4'or  5 
m.  in  circuit,  and  looks  like  the  ciatei 
of  an  extinct  volcano ;  indeed  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  extensive  solphur- 
mines  renders  this  suppositioa  highly 
probable.  One  peculiarity  of  its  wwten 
can  hardly  be  otherwise  aoooontod  for. 
Sometimes  it  abounds  in  fish,  paitim- 
larly  tench  and  eels ;  but  aa  a  sadden 
tiiey  all  perish  and  cover  the  lake  wit^i 
their  dead  bodies,  as  if  they  had  been 
poisoned,  which  must  be  owing  to  the 
occasional  escape  of  noxious  sBse> 
from  below.  The  lake  is  TeoaereA 
more  unhealthy  in  summer  by  the  mm- 
oeration  of  flax,  which  is  cultivated  oii 
its  western  shore.  The  cavern  on  the 
south  side,  which  is  reported  to  have 
been  burst  as  a  passage  for  the  car  of 
the  gloomv  god  when  he  ascended 
tmm  the  shades  to  seize  the  blooming 
Persephone,  is  now  choked  wi&  iiiatte<» 

I  On  leaving  this  spot;  where  reality 
is  so  sadly  at  variance  with  Action, 
you  cross  a  wild  mountainous  oonntry 
for  some  miles,  the  slopes  presenting 
here  and  there  a  scantv  oultivatimi  of 
com,  but  in  eeneral  the  arid,  dusty^ 
and  desolate  features  of  the  su^hur 
district.  The  track  crosses  two  steep 
and  lofty  ridges,  shoulders  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Pnpalello  and  Micuno,  which 
rise  on  the  rt  and  L  respectively,  and 
at  4  m.  fix>m  the  lake  passes  close  to  a 
sulphur-mine,  which  can  bo  inspected 
by  the  traveller  who  has  time  and  cu- 
riosity. Here  the  path,  which  has  been 
I  rup;ed  or  slippery,  improves,  aa  the 
I  sou  is  sandy ;  it  crosses  a  third  long- 
drown  ridge,  and  descends  to  a  valley 
dark  with  filbert-groves  and  clumps  of 
alders,  and  overhung  by  bare  conical 
hills.  Here  it  falls  into  the  rxMul  from 
Galtanisetta  to  Piazza,  which  is  in  this 
part  carriaf;eab]e.  A  branch  to  tiie  1. 
runs  to  Aidone,  about  S  m.  distant. 
Turning  to  the  rt.  you  enter  a  rich 
valley  of  nut-groves  and  vineiyards,  a 
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welcome  coninust  to  the  desolate 
moimtam  wilds  you  have  just  tiaTened, 
and  see  before  you  the  domes  of  Piazza 
peering  above  the  foliage.     You  ap- 

E roach  the  town  by  an  avenue  of  elms, 
eneath  slopes  covered  with  magnifi- 
cent stone-pines. 

18  Hi.  Piazza  (pop.  14,551).  Intu: 
the  •*  Albeigo  dell'  Aquila  Nera,"  at 
the  entnyioe  of  the  town  from  Oastro- 
giovamii,  kept  bv  Fnmcesoo  Giruella, 
is  -the  laiKest ;  oeds  dean,  and  atten- 
dance ^^ood.  The  "Locanda  di  Suit' 
Aniomo,'*  in  the  principal  square,  is 
Haid  not  to  be  infenor. 

Piazza,  corrupted  in  the  Sicilian  dia- 
lect into  *'  Chiazza,"  is  irregularly  built 
on  the  crests  and  slopes  of  an  eminenoe 
1564  ft.  high,  which  rises  from  the 
bosom  of  luxuriant  and  varied  foliage. 
One  of  these  crests  is  sunnounted  by 
the  cathedral ;  the  other  by  the  feudal 
castle ;  and  the  town  lies  between  and 
around  them,  and  even  stretches  some 
way  up  the  hill  to  the  E.,  already  men- 
tioned  as    bristling   with    pine-trees. 
Externally  Piazza  has  rather  a  mean- 
aspect,  but,  unlike  most  Sicilian  towns, 
it  is  better  than  it  looks.    It  contains 
some  good  houses^  and  neat  shops ;  its 
principal  streets  are  well  paved,  and 
being  the   residence  of  many  nobles 
and  umded  proprietors,  it  can  boast  of 
lespectable  palaces  not  a  few.    After 
poverty-striocen  Gastrogiovanni,  Piazza 
appears  highly  civilizea. 

The  (jOiteUo,  which  crowns  the 
height  to  the  S.  of  the  cathedral,  has 
a  small  square  keep,  with  a  square 
tower  at  each  angle,  enclosed  by  an 
outer  line  of  battlemented  wall.  The 
keep  has  a  pointed  door  and  windows. 
It  is  now  used  as  a  prison,  and  is 
therefore  not  easily  accessible  to  the 
traveller. 

Duomo.— The  Oathedral  is  a  struc- 
ture of  the  commencement  of  the  17th 
centy.,  though  on  the  site  of  a  building 
i^me  centuries  earlier.  It  was  raised 
hy  sums  expressly  be<]^ueathed  by  a 
noble  nam(^  Marco  Tngona  and  his 
\rife.  like  most  of  the  principal  edifices 
of  Piazza  it  is  constructed  of  we  reddish 


stone  of  tlie  locality;  it  is  of  Tuscan 
architecture,  with  a  fiEi9ade  of  2  arches, 
and  a  portal  of  inoongruoosomatenefls. 
In  form  it  is  a  Latin  cross,  with  a 
dome  at  the  intenection  of  nave  and 
transepts.  The  interior  is  modem,  and 
contains  nothing  of  interest  beyond  a 
picture  of  the  Ammption of  the  virgin 
an  the  N.  transept  by  Polodmo,  painted 
with  the  low  inhannonious  colouring, 
weakness  c^  dhiaroseuro,  and  want  of 
simplicity  characteristio  of  the  artist. 
The  Campanile  at  the  S.  angle  of  the 
fii^ade,  retains  traces  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture in  its  two  lower  stories.  It  is 
faiown  by  the  name  of  **LanUma 
Greoar 


L" 


The  Chnve/Uo  di  Fondrbf  in  the 
»iazza,  is  a  monastery  of  Benedictines, 
n  the  prior's  apartments  is  a  collec- 
tion of  pictures ;  among  which  notice 
a  small  and  delicate  copy  on  copper  of 
Raphael's  Transfiguration,  called  a 
sketch  by  himself ;  a  Holy  Family  on 
puoel,  by  Giulio  Bomanot  much  in- 
jured; St.  Benedict  tempted  by  the 
Devil  under  the  form  of  a  woman,  the 
horns  showing  amid  her  golden  tresses* 
The  saint,  whose  garments  are  most 
unsaintly  in  quantity,  perceiving  his 
fiiir  persecutor  approachmg,  casts  him- 
self into  a  tiiicKet  of  thorns,  and  by 
thus  morticing  the  flesh  is  enabled  to 
resist  her  blimaishments. 

8ta.  Agaia  contains  an  Epiphany  by 
Barbaltmga  of  Messina.  A  few  re- 
mains of  Siculo-Norman  or  Sicilian- 
Gothic  architecture  are  -to  be  met  in 
the  gateways  of  private  houses ;  also 
in  the  chinches  of  San  Giovanni  de* 
BoH  and  San  Camdo,  which  latter 
stands  on  the  height  opposite  the 
town  to  the  K  The  ch.  attached  to^the 
Convent  of  S,  Pielro  on  the  same  hill 
is  of  the  Renaissance  period.  There 
are  private  collections  of  pictures  in 
the  possession  of  Signer  Floresta  and 
the  Barone  Mandrascato. 

Piazza  is  supposed  by  Gluver  to  be 
the  representative  of  PhUotophiana 
Gdennum,  a  place  mentioned  only  by 
tiie  Itineraries,  and  taking  its  second 
name  from  its  vicinity  to  the  source  of 
the  river  Gela,  now  JPiume  di  Tena- 
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uoya.  It  con  have  been  of  no  imfiort- 
CLiioe  in  ancient  times.  The  original 
town,  which  stood  3  m.  to  the  W.,  was 
one  of  the  settlements  of  the  Lorn* 
bard  followers  of  Count  Rog:er,  and 
was  utterly  destroyed  by  William  the 
Bad  for  the  part  it  took  in  the  re- 
1)ellion  of  Bonello.  That  sovereign 
constructed  the  present  town  fron^ 
its  ruins.  Piazza  is  celebrated  as  the 
seat  of  a  parliament  held  in  1296,  to 
discuss  the  question  of  the  submission 
of  Sicily  to  Ohorles  II.  of  Anjon,  in 
which  it  waa  rosolved  to  maintain  the 
independence  of  the  island. 

i  m.  from  Piazza  is  the  monastery 
of  S.  Andrea,  in  whose  ch.  are  a 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Agatha  by  Ligozzi, 
unpil  of  Paolo  Veronese,  a  St.  Andrew 
by  (Hivio  Sozzi,  and  a  fresco  bearing 
the  date  of  1486. 

The  enyirons  of  Piazza  are  luxu- 
riantly wooded,  and  abundantly  water- 
ed ;  the  hills  around  are  cultivated  to 
tiieir  summits,  and  the  hollows  are 
dark  with  wood— walnuts,  chesnuts, 
filberts,  aud  other  fruit-trees  mlDglinff 
with  the  elm,  the  alder,  the  pine,  and 
the  cypress.  Of  a  truth.  Piazza  well 
merits  her  old  appellation  of  "la 
Doliziosa.**  It  is  pronounced  by  Sir 
B.  Hoare  to  be  the  only  town  he 
had  seen  in  Sicily  which  could 
boast  of  sufficient  shade  to  screen  its 
inhabitants  from  the  summer  heats. 
Its  princiixd  products  are  nuts  and 
wine — a  most  sensible  conjunction. 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  found  stone 
for  lithographing,  and  saponaceous 
earth. 

From  Piazza  there  is  a  road  to  Gal- 
tanisetta,  by  Barrafranca  and  Pietra- 
p^fBA,  24  m.  (see  Rte.  17),  cairiage- 
able  throughout  in  fine  weather. 
Another  road  to  Aidone,  6  m.,  con- 
tinues in  a  mule-track  across  the  great 
plain  of  the  Simeto  to  Oatania  (see 
Kte.  17).  The  direct  route  to  Terra- 
nova  runs  through  the  vaUey  of  the 
Gela,  80  m.,  and  is  not  carriageable. 

As  you  leave  Piazza,  just  beyond 
the  umbrageous  villa  of  the  Baron 
Mandrascate,  a  road  branches  to  the 
rt.  to  Terranova.  The  road  soon  forks 
again,  both  branches  leoding  to  Cal- 


tugirone ;  that  to  the  1.  by  Minbella 
is  to  be  preferred  as  the  more  leveL 
For  about  half  of  the  way  the  route 
runs  parallel  to  the  beantifiil  ami 
richly  wooded  valley  of  the  Gels. 
Lanes  overhung  by  honejrsiickle^  dog- 
roses,  and  by  aloes  festooned  with  ivy 
— ^woods  of  nuts  and  alders — ^groves  of 
tall  oaks  vocal  with  thrusfaee — stretelM^ 
of  open  country  variegated  with  ooni, 
beans,  and  vines — swelling  hills  woodett 
to  their  summits,  which  are  crested 
with  noble  pines — such  are  the  fea- 
tures of  the  route  for  the  first  few 
miles.  Then  succeeds  an  open  com  and 
wine  country,  undulating  np  to  Hin- 
bella.  At  tne  distance  of  4  mu  from 
Piazza,  yon  leave  the  province  of  Osl- 
tanisetta,  and  enter  tliat  of  Cktania. 

25  m.  Mirabdla,  a  wretched  UWe 
town  of  3300  souls,  crowning  the  sum- 
mit of  a  hill  half  way  to  Oaltagirone.  It 
has  the  alias  of  Ivibaccari,  or  more  vul- 
garly **  Jmoeo,"  the  only  name  known 
to  the  peasantry,  who  quite  ignore 
Mirabella.      Beyond  this    are    bare, 
-dreary  downs,  with  a  deep  vale  of 
com  to  the  £.,  bounded  by  a  range  of 
heights,  above  which  soars  the  tong- 
drawn  peak  which  bristles  with  the 
distant  towers  of  Galtagirone.    In  the 
bottom  of  the  vale  the  road  forks, 
both  branches  leading  to  Oaltagirone, 
that  to  the  1.  being  the  moie  direct* 
From  this  spot  there  is  a  continuous 
ascent  to  the  city.    The  slopes,  which 
in  parts  show  a  curious  white  earth 
like  potter's  day,  are  at  first  graen 
with  vineyards,  but  higher   np  are 
bare  and  scorched,  or  darkened  with 
clumps    of   the    dwarf-pahn,    wfaicli 
testify  an  approach  to  the  sonthem 
shores  of  the  island.     And  as  you  as- 
cend, a  grand  view  opens  in  that  di- 
rection, over  the  deep  valley  of  the 
Gela,  &r  out  across  the  low  country  to 
the  dim  towers  of  Terranova  and  the 
blue  horizon  of  waters.     The  road 
winds  up  round  the  bare  peaked  moun- 
tain, and  enters  the  dty  on  the  oppo- 
site side  to  that  from  whidi  yon  hare 
approached  it 

32  m.  Galtaoibone.     lmi$:^9\\ 
in  the  piazza^  or  close  to  it    He 
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lorgofit  is  tLe  **  Locanda  di  San  Fran- 
cesco/* kept  by  Giuseppe  Correnie; 
clean,  barring  fleas.  Opposite  is  the 
**  Liocanda  dSla  Pace»"  kept  by  Salva- 
tore  d'  Urso ;  a  rival  house  in  comfort 
and  discomfort  The  least  promising 
in  appearance  is  the  "  Locanda  del 
Ijeone.*' 

Oaltagirone  is  one  of  the  most  lof- 
tily situated  towns  in  Sicily.  Perched 
on  the  summit  of  an  isolated  moan- 
tain,  2044  ft  high,  craggy  and  steep 
on  every  side,  it  was  till  of  late  years 
inaccessible  to  carriages  ;  and  though 
the  wealth  of  the  citizens  commanded 
such  luxuries,  they  could  only  be 
brought  up  piecemeal  on  the  backs  of 
moles.  [ 

There  is  now  a  good  road  to  Catania, 
19  m.p  and  the  corriera  runs  to  that 
city  every  Sunday,  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Friday,  at  13  o'clo<^  accom- 
plishing the  journey  in  10  hrs. 

In  spite  of  its  inconvenient  situa- 
tion, C^ltagirone  enjoys  the  reputa- 
tion   of  being   the    best    mountain 
town  in  the  isUud,  the  best  built,  the 
most  civilized,  the  most  opulent,  and 
the  most  frequented  by  tne  nobility. 
Its  inhabitantis  have  the  character  of 
being  highly  sociable,  polite,  and  hos- 
pitable to    strangers.     The    popula- 
tion is    23,672,  chiefly  agricultural. 
The  principal  streets  are  clean,  broad, 
and  well  paved ;  many  of  the  palaces 
are  handsome,  ornamented  with  maa- 
aive  balconies  and  grotesquely  carved 
cantalivers.    There  is  a  general  air  of 
comfort,  activity,  and  civilization  about 
the  city,  very  unusual  in  an  inland 
town  of  Sicily.    Altogether  the  title 
Caltagirone  bears,  of  "  La  Gratissima^'* 
is  no  misnomer. 

At  the  top  of  tlie  Strada  de'  Xobili, 
above  tiie  market-place,  a  broad  flight 
of  140  stone  steps  leads  to  the  upper 
town,  and  to  the  site  of  the  old  feudal 
castle,  of  which  little  remains  beyond 
some  fragments  of  Uie  battlemented 
wall'  The  panorama  commanded  from 
this  height  is  most  extensive  and  va- 
ried. In  the  N.  the  eye  rests  on  the 
forests,  lavas,  and  snows  of  Etna ;  in 
the  NJB.  it  traverses  the  vast  sweep 
of  the  Plana  di  Catania,  brown, 
parched,  and  treeless,  but  dotted  by 


the  towns  of  Min^,  Militello,  Palago- 
nia,  Soordia ;  eastward  it  embraces  the 
whole  of  the  rich  Val  di  Note,  with  Uie 
rugged  mountains  of  Yizzini  and  Palaz- 
zolo ;  to  the  S.,  through  an  opening 
in  the  mountain  it  travels  down  to  the 
fjEU'-famed  Greloan  plain,  and  to  Tenu' 
nova  on  the  distant  sandy  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean ;  and  westward  it  loses 
itself  in  another  deep  valley,  flanked 
by  the  table-mountain  of  S.  Iklichele, 
and  the  long-drawn  crest  which  cul- 
minates in  the  feudal  fortress  of 
Butera. 

There  is  not  much  in  the  way  of 
art  to  attract  the  visitor  to  Calta- 
girono.  In  the  piazza  the  Cam  Comu- 
ndU,  the  M(mte  di  Fiela,  the  Cajfe  de' 
NobHit  the  Teatro  Grifeo,  and  the 
Chiesa  Matrice,  present  a  pleasing 
assemblage  of  Italian  edifices.  Tho 
latter  contains  8  pictures  by  FranceBco 
Vojccaro,  a  living  artist  much  vaunted 
by  the  citizens — tho  Vision  of  Sta.  Filo- 
mena — San  Gaetano  distributmg  alms 
— and  San  Giacomo  intercerling  for  the 
people  during  the  cholem.  Tlie  ch. 
of  B,  Francesco  cT  ABsiii  also  contains 
3  pictures  by  the  same  hand. 

In  the  convent  of  Santa  Maria  di 
Gesii,  belonging  to  the  Padri  Osser- 
vanti,Nrhich  stands  on  a  height  to  the 
S.  of  the  town,  is  a  Madonna  in  marble 
by  Antonio  Gagim\  of  considerable 
merit,  though  disfl^red  by  colour  and 
gilding.  A  flne  bridge  of  a  single  arch 
unites  this  convent  to  the  rest  of  the 
town. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  works 
of  art  in  Caltagirone  are  the  little  day 
figures  in  the  various  costumes  of 
Sicily,  which  are  designed,  moulded, 
and  coloured  with  infinite  truth  and 
much  artistic  feeling,  by  Giacomo  and 
CHuaeppe  Biumgiovanni,  uncle  and 
nephew.  They  are  formed  of  a  venr 
fine  day  found  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  of  wliich  imitations  m  porcelain 
are  also  manufactured.  The  price  of 
single  figures  is  2  dollars  plain,  and  2} 
coloured.  For  groups  of  four  figures, 
15  dollars  are  asked.  Some  Calabrion 
brigands  dividing  their  booty ;  and  a 
party  of  cobblers  at  work,  are  ex- 
tremdy  good— -full  of  life,  truth,  and 
character.    But  the  best  work  of  the 
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elder  Buongiovanni  ia  a  gronp  of  eight, 
representing  Polyxena  aacrifleed  at 
the  tomb  of  Achilles,  for  which  he 
obtained  a  medal  at  an  exhibition  in 
Bilermo  in  1838.  Should  travellers 
make  purchases  of  him,  Bnongioyanni 
engages  to  pack  the  flgmres,  and 
forward  them  to  FSalermo  or  Messina 
at  his  own  cost  and  risk. 

Galtagiione,  though  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  site  of  Hybla  Heneo, 
and  by  others  of  an  inland  city  of 
Gela,  has  but  doubtful  claims  to  so 
remote  an  origin.  No  relics  of  classic 
times  are  now  extant.  It  was  more 
probably  founded  hj  the  Saracens, 
firom  whom  it  reoeifed  the  name 
of  "  CaTat  al  Chanzarit"  or  "  CaTat  cH 
Gianunh"  for  under  both  appellations 
it  is  mentioned  in  ancient  documents. 
It  was  taken  from  that  people  by  some 
Genoese,  who  held  it  at  the  time  of 
the  Norman  invasion,  and  for  services 
rendered  to  Count  Boger  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Zotica,  or  Judica,  were  re- 
warded by  ^m  witii  its  spoils. 

The  country  around  Qsiltagirone  is 
very  fertile,  especially  in  wine.  A 
fiur  for  the  sale  of  cattle  and  agricul- 
tural produce  is  annually  held  here  in 
October,  and  lasts  for  a  fortnight. 

For  tlie  roads  from  Oaltagirone  to 
Terranova  and  Oatania,  see  Boutes 
22,  23,  and  24. 


ROUTE  17. 

CALTANISETTA  TO  GATAKIA,   BY 
PIAZZA. 


GUtaniaette  to  Fletn^MTria  ..    •.  7 

Fletnqwrala  to  Bamfiranca  ..    ..  5 

Barrafranca  to  Plaoa     12 

Piazza  to  Aldane     6 

Aldone  to  La  GabeDa 14 

La  QabeOa  to  GataolB M 

68 

This  is  a  journey  of  2  days,  thf 
traveller  passing  the  first  mglit  at 
Piazza,  which  lies  a  mile  dr  two  ott  the 
direct  road,  but  should  be  taken  €n 
route,  as  it  affords  the  only  decent 
accommodation  on  the  line  between 
Odtanisetta  and  Catania.  As  fin-  as 
Aidone  the  road  is  carriageable.  Be- 
yond that  for  manv  miles  it  is  prac- 
ticable onlv  for  mules,  travendug  the 
drouT,  uninhabited,  and  level  waste, 
caUed  the  Piana  di  Catania,  whose 
cheerless  monotony  is  alone  redeemed 
by  the  sublime  glories  of  Etna«  eves- 
full  in  view.  Between  the  Qiarretta 
and  Catania,  however,  the  rood  is  again 
fit  for  carriages. 

Between  Caltanisetta  and  Pietro- 
perzia  lies  the  broad  and  deep  valley 
of  the  SoIbo,  the  Him&ra  Meridionalif 
of  antiquitv,  which  fiiUs  into  the  sea  at 
licata.  The  river  is  crossed  about  half 
way  between  the  towns,  and  the  road 
then  winds  up  the  lofty  height  whidi 
is  crowned  by  the  medieval  fortress  of 
Pietrapenia. 

7  m.  Pttrffopema  (pop.  9700).  This 
is  a  picturesque  old  town  wmch  has 

3)rung  up  around  the  fortress  that 
ses  above  it  to  the  N.  endosed  ly 
battlemented  walls. 

The  Cadte,—-  The  entrance  to  the 
Cas&e  is  on  the  S.,  and  firom  this 
ride  it  is  seen  to  most  advanti^g;e,  as 
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you  have  a  view  of  the  &cade,  and  the 
sdde  of  the  great  hall  witn  its  S  laige 
Gorman  windows,  and  some  of  the 
corhelling  of  the  condoe  remaining 
ahove  them.  At  the  entianoe  to  the 
castie'jard,  in  a  marble  niche,  adorned 
in  the  einqueeenio  style,  stands  a 
bast,  probably  of  one  of  the  Barreee 
family.  Opposite  is  the  chapel  of  St 
Antonio,  the  ^te  of  which,  of  white 
marble,  is  enriched  with  figures  and 
adornments,  also  of  the  cinqueeento  ; 
bat  the  interior,  and  especially  the 
inner  wall,  is  covered  with  Moresque  or- 
nament of  foliage  pierced  and  cut  with 
much  sharpness.  Around  the  soffit 
are  inscriptions  alluding  to  the  book  of 
Genesis,  written  in  the  Tomaeular 
Sicilian  of  that  period.  Opposite  the 
entrance  to  the  castle-yard  is  an  arcade 
of  massive  square  pilasters  with  small 
columns  at  the  angles,  and  mouldings 
running  round  on  the  impost.  Above 
the  arcade  is  a  large  window  of  noble 
outline.  A  douUe  staircase  highly 
decorated  leads  on  one  side  to  the  door 
of  the  great  hall,  which  has  a  Norman 
arch  resting  on  many  slender  shafts; 
on  the  otiber  to  a  wide  terrace,  on  which 
numerous  chambers  open;  and  hence 
you  descend  to  subterranean  passages 
cut  in  the  rock,  from  whidi  some 
imagine  that  the  town  takes  its  name 
of  '  perforated  rock.'  "  — <  Oiovatma 
Tower, 

In  the  Chieia  Matrice  is  a  picture 
by  FiHppo  PaUtdino, 

Another  valley  and  a  tributary  of 
the  Salso  have  to  be  crossed  on  the 
read  from  Fietrapenia  to 

12  m.  Barrafranea,  a  town  of 
8600  inhalMtants,  also  situated  on  an 
eminence,  and  the  representative  of  an 
earlier  town,  called  Gonvidno,  on  whose 
remains  it  was  raised  a  few  centuries 
since.  ^Near  the  Ghiesa  Matrice  rise 
the  ruins  of  the  feudal  fortress.  To 
the  8.  of  this  town  are  some  sulphur- 
mines.  The  road  now  turns  to  the  £. 
and  makes  a  circuit  round  Monte 
Buhiato  to  Piazza,  Calling  into  the 
road  from  Oastrogiovanni  m  the  vale 
of  the  Gela,  about  3  miles  from  the 
former  town.  Near  this  spot  it  branches 


to  Aidone,  and  the  traveller  who  con- 
tinues to  Piazza  for  the  night  will 
have  to  retrace  his  steps  for  uiat  dis- 
tance on  the  morrow.  About  3  m. 
from  Piazza  on  this  side  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  original  town  of  the  same 
name,  which  was  destroyed  by  William 
the  Bad. 

24  m.  Piazza.    See  Rte.  16,  p,  303. 

On  leaving  the  nut-groves  in  the 
vale  of  the  Gela,  the  road  crosses  a 
ridge  of  Monte  Quattro  Teste  to 

30  m.  Aidone^  a  small  town  of  5000 
inhabitants,  crowning  the  summit  of  a 
lofty  height  which  commands  the 
vast  plain  of  Oatania.  It  is  of  medi- 
SBval  origin,  being,  like  Piazza,  one 
of  the  settlements  of  the  Lombards, 
who  assisted  Roger  the  Norman  in  his 
conquest  of  Sicily.  It  was  besieged 
and  taken  by  Robert  Duke  of  Calabria, 
in  the  War  of  the  Yespers. 

The  descent  from  Aidone  is  steep  and 
rugged,  and  the  path,  for  it  is  nothing 
more,  is  bordeiecL  ly  prickly  nears, 
which  here  grow  in  great  luxunance. 
It  follows  the  course  of  the  Fiume  deUe 
Gahdle,  through  a  bare  undulating 
oountiy,  not  unlike  the  Wiltshire 
downs,  but  almost  without  inhabitants 
and  cultivation,  passing  at  6  m.  the 
vilage  of  Bcuiduaa,  and  next  the  sul- 
phur-mines of  Erhandna,  about  halfway 
between  Aidone  and  Za  Gabdla.  This 
is  a  wretched  hamlet  near  the  banks  of 
the  Gumalunga.  Here  you  leave  the 
hilly  district,  and  enter  the  great  plain 
of  Oatania. 

Piajta  di  Catania. — With  the  exoep> 
tion  of  the  Campi  Geloi  near  Terra- 
nova,  and  the  plain  of  Licata,  this  is 
the  only  perfectly  level  tract  of  any 
extent  in  all  Sicily.  It  is  about 
20  m.  long,  by  8  or  9  in  width,  is 
bounded  by  the  Gumalunga  on  the  S., 
and  the  Dittaino  and  the  slopes  of  Etna 
on  the  N.,  and  is  traversed  diagonally 
hy  the  Giarretta,  the  andenXSymsdhiu, 
l!he  soil  is  a  rich  loam  mixed  with 
volcanic  ashes,  and  is  canable  of  high 
cultivation.  This  indeed  is  the  Xemi- 
tinus  Campiu  of  antiouity,  femed  for 
its  extraordinary  fertility,  the  native 
place  of  wheat,  according  to  Diodorus, 
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and  the  abode  of  the  giant  Lasstrygoiifi, 
if  we  may  believe  the  poets : — 

*■  Prima  Leontlnos  vAstarant  pnelia  campot 
Begoatam  daro  qoondain  LmtiygODe  temm." 

SiL.  Itau  xiv. 

Times  are  chanp^ed.  The  tract  whose 
empassing  fertihty  enabled  it  of  old  to 
support  a  race  of  giants,  and  which  in 
Cicero*s  day  was  regarded  as  the  most 
prodnctive  portion  of  the  island — 
**  uberrima  SicilisB  pars  " — and  the 
chief  source  of  her  cereal  wealth — 
"  caput  rei  frumentarise  " — is  now  an 
uninhabited  region,  cheerless  and  deso- 
late, and,  though  not  wholly  unculti- 
vated, affording  in  most  parts  only  pas- 
turage fin:  cattle.  15  m.  across  this  waste 
bring  you  to  the  Oiarretta,  or  Simeto, 
whidi  flows  in  a  wide  bed,  between  low 
banks,  fringed  with  oleander,  and,  until 
you  are  close  upon  it,  is  not  visible,  so 
level  is  the  ground  on  either  side.  At 
the  ferry  you  fall  into  the  old  road 
from  Galtagirone  to  Catania,  about  10 
m.  from  tiie  latter  city.  Ton  soon 
quit  the  dead  level  of  the  plain,  and 
enter  a  cultivated  district  with  olive- 
groves  fenced  in  by  tall  hedges  of 
cactus.  The  road  is  carriageable,  but 
the  soil  is  loose  and  shingly;  at  the 
ilistance  of  1^  m.  from  Catania  it  falls 
into  ttie  ttradone  from  Syracuse,  and 
enters  the  city  by  the  imposing  gate  of 
Fortino. 

68  m.  Catania.   See  Rte.  26,  p.  387. 


ROUTE  18. 

GTRGESTI  TO  SYRACUSE,    BY  >I0D1C1 
AND  NOTO. 

MUM. 

Gli^smti  to  Falma u 

Palma  to  LIcata      12 

Licata  to  Torre  Falooniini      . .     . .    7 
T.  Faloonara  to  TermovA     ..     ..  U 

Terranova  to  VittorlA     18 

Vittorla  to  Gomlflo 7 

Comlso  to  Rag^sa 8 

Bagiua  to  Modica 7 

Modlca  to  Spaooafomo    • 13 

Spaccafomo  to  RosoUni  . .     • .     . .    4 

ItofloHnltoNoto      9 

Noto  to  Avola 4 

Avda  to  LuDsaiino » 

Lungarfno  to  QyTacwise 10 

131 

• 

Those  who  would  do  Sicily  in  oor- 
riages,  and  would  be  tiansported  from 
Griigenti  to  Syracuse  without  the  fa- 
tigue of  mule-jolting,  must  take  the 
etradone  northwards  through  Oaltani- 
setta  (Bte.  15),  and,  striking  the  great 
road  across  the  island  at  l^ta  Cate- 
rina,  must  continue  eastward  along  it 
to  Catania  (Bte.  7),  and  thence  S. 
through  Lentini  to  Syracose  (Bte.  25). 
This  route  is  an  immense  de'tour,  yet  it 
carries  the  traveller  through  some  of 
the  finest  soeneiy  in  the  island,  and  to 
many  localities  of  interest.    In  truth, 
the  charms  of  the  route  usually  taken 
by  mule-traveUevB  along  the  southein 
coast  lie  principally  in  association,  and 
fade   into    tameness    and    monotony 
before  the  wild  and  romantic  beautien 
of  the  interim ;  while  the  antiquarian 
interest  attaching  to  Castm  Giovanni, 
Leonforte,  S.  Filippo,  Cenfa>rbi,  and 
other   spots    between    Giigenti    and 
Catania,  scarcely  yields  to  that  which 
imparts  to  the  dirty  towns  along  tbe 
coast  their  sole  attraction.   Thischcuit- 
ons  but  more  easily  accomplished  route 
is  an  affiur  of  six  days  in  the  saddle, 
tbe  sleeping-plaoGs  being  Caltanisettsr;- 
Csstrogiovanni,  or  Lecmforte — AdcTD<i 
— Catuiia— Lentini— Syracuse.     The 
shorter  and  more  customary  route  tc- 
quircs  at  least  4^  days'  jtrameying  on 
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tlio  backs  of  mules,  unless  the  tnt- 
veller  take  a  veliicle  at  Yittoria  or 
Kaguaa,  when  the  tour  may  be  short- 
ened by  a  day.  "The  track  is  very 
BoUtary,  and  it  is  but  rarely  that  the 
passenger  falls  in  with  anything  bat  a 
flock  oif  silken-haired  goats^  and  a 
Hhepherd  wrapped  in  his  huge  brown 
cloak  and  sheepskin  leggings.  .But 
the  wild  heaths  over  which  the  road 
passes  are  fragrant  with  myrtle,  and  in 
the  season  of  spring  the  whole  face  of 
the  connt37  is  enamelled  with  hya- 
cinths." This  southern  coast,  indeed, 
is  usually  looked  upon  as  the  most 
wearisome  portion  of  the  Sicilian  tour, 
and,  were  it  not  that  several  of  the 
earliest  and  most  renowned  of  the 
Greek  colonies  lay  on  this  coast,  it 
would  bo  avoided  by  every  one  wlu) 
was  not  greatly  pressed  for  time. 
These  cities,  liowever,  are  interesting 
rather  for  tlieir  associations  tiian  for 
their  remains,  few  of  tliem  having 
many  local  antiqoities  extant,  and 
most  showing  hardly  a  vestige  above 
<  thesnr&ce. 

From  Girgenti  to  Palma  there  is 
a  choice  of  routes  ;  beyond  .  that  to 
Terranova,  none ;  but  from  that  point 
tliere  ore  no  less  than  5  roaas  to 
Syracuse,  the  most  northerly  running 
inland  to  Galtagirone  and  over  the 
moontains  of  the  Yal  di  Noto;  the 
most  southerly  fdong  the  coast  by 
Gamarina  and  Scicli.  The  route  laid 
down  above,  if  not  the  most  direct,  is 
the  easiest,  as  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  distance  from  Terranova  the  road 
is  carriageable.  The  sl^eping-plaoes 
arc  Palma  (only  half  a  day's  journey 
&om  Girgenti) — Terranova  —  Bagusa 
or  Modica — Noto — Syracuse. 

There  are  3  routes  from  Girgenti  to 
Palma:  one  by  the  coast,  rounding 
the  headland  called  Punta  di  Palma, 
and  passing  the  feudal  fortress  of 
Monte  Ghiaro;  another  inland  by 
Favam  and  ihe  mountains ;  the  third 
across  the  plain  between  the  other 
two.  This  is  the  modt  direct,  being 
14  m.  only  in  length  ;  the  fir^t  is  but 
lifctle  longer,  while  tiiat  by  Favara  is  16 
i^'  The  traveller  who  has  not  visited 
Yiw-^n  should  take  it  in  his  way  to 


Palma;  this  route  too  has  greater 
picturesque  attractions  than  the  others. 
For  the  road  to  Favara  and  notices  of 
that  town,  see  Bte.  15,  p.  299.  Beyond 
Favara  the  path  climbs  bare  rockv 
heights  whose  slopes  are  studded  witb 
red,  grey,'  or  white  hillocks,  marking 
the  sites  of  sulphur-mines,  and  whoso 
base  is  girt  by  vales  of  com  and  beans, 
shaded  by  olives  and  carobs.  Naro, 
with  the  towers  of  its  old  fortress 
crowning  a  ridge  8  m.  from  Favani,  is 
ever  in  sight  in  tlie  £.  Nearer  heights 
mimic  its  feudal  honours  with  tneir 
crests  of  castellated  rock.  Here  and 
there  arched  niches  hollowed  in  the 
cliffs,  like  those  in  the  walls  of  Agri- 
gentnm,  point  out  the  sites  of  ancient 
sepulture.  To  the  rt.  the  view  opens 
across  downs  of  squills  and  palmettos, 
and  a  treeless  plain  below,  to  the  sea, 
the  mountains  of  Palma,  and  the  distant 
temples  of  Acragns.  After  fording  the 
Fiume  di  Naro,  and  crossing  the  steep 
arid  ridges  of  Monte  MoUadizto,  the 
path  descends  gradually  into  a  rocky 
glen  between  wliito  calcareous  clifb, 
crowned  here  and  there  with  a  convent, 
the  hollow  below  being  dark  with 
almond  and  orange-groves  and  witli 
olive  and  carob-trees  of  extraordinary 
size  and  luxuriance.  At  the  end  of  thfs 
glen  stands  Palma,  the  ascent  to  which 
is  difficult  enough,  the  smooth  slabs  of 
shelving  rock  affording  a  most  insecure 
footing  to  a  climbing  mule. 

In  taking  the  middle  route  to  Palma 
you  leave  Girgenti  by  the  Porta  di 
Poute,  and  traverse  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient city ;  then  descend  into  the  hol- 
low below  the  temples  of  Juno  and 
Ooncord,  ford  the  little  stroim  of  8. 
Biagio,  the  Acragas  of  antiquity,  next, 
at  8  m.  ftom  Girgenti,  the  Fiume  di 
Narot  and  proceed  over  the  palmetto- 
clad  plain  towards  the  back  of  the 
promontory  called  Punta  di  Palmn, 
where  you  enter  the  white-cliffed  glen 
which  forms  the  approach  to  Palnia 
from  this  side.  In  dry  weather  this 
route  across  the  plain  is  good  until  you 
approach  Monte  Grande  or  Solfara, 
where  it  becomes  rocky  and  rugged  m 
the  extreme. 

By  the  coast  route  you  follow  tlio 
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same  ooarse  as  fiur  as'the  S.  Biagio. 
Frran  the  rising  ground  beyond  uiis 
stream  you  obte^  a  magnificent  view 
<of  tiie  temples  cresting  the  heights  of 
the  ancient  cit^,  huge  masses  of  whose 
rock-walls,  pierced  with  sepulchzal 
nidies  and  siiTouded  with  foliage,  aie 
hanging  on  the  slope,  or  lie  overturned 
at  its  root.  All  the  way,  indeed,  across 
the  plain,  the  temples  continue  in  sight 
behind  you — a  most  imposing  retro- 
spect, hardly  equalling,  perhaps,  that 
upon  the  temple  of  Segeste,  yet  proving 
the  accuracy  of  Yirgils  description :— 

"  Arduns  inde  Acngaa  ostentat  nwyfim  km^ 
Mcenia." 

This  very  plain,  too,  now  dotted  with 
herds  of  brood-mares  and  lyre-homed 
cattle,  must  have  been  the  nurseiT  of 
the  **  high-couraged  steeds  "  for  which 
the  ancient  city  was  renowned— 

"  MagrainimOin  quondam  generator  eqnonim." 

The  soil  on  this  lower  road  is  so  tena- 
cious a  day  that  after  heavy  rains 
<even  mides  can  hardly  toil  their  way 
through  it.    After  9  m.,  however,  thus 
groimd  becomes  sandy,  and  the  diesert 
gives  place  to  a  fertile  country.    Here» 
on  a  steep  height  overhanging  the  sea, 
stands  the  feudal  castle  oiMorSe  Chiaro, 
with  its  large  square  keep,  dating  from 
the  14th  century.    The  rockv  coast  be- 
neath marks  the  site  of  the  destruction 
of  a  Maltese  squadron  in  1570,  driven 
ashore  here  by  the  corsair  Ochf^ — a  de- 
feat that  so  weakened  the  power  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John,  that  they  could 
supply  only  3  galleys  for  the  batfle  of 
Lepanto.      A  mile    or   two   beyond, 
after  passing    the   sulphur-mines   of 
Monte  Grande,  you  leave  the  coast, 
and  turn  inland  to  Palma,  whidi  crests 
a  height  2  or  3  m.  from  the  sea,  and 
commands  one  of  the  most  luxuriantly 
cultivated  valleys  in  the  whole  of  Sicily. 
Olive,  carob,  and  almond-trees  cover  ; 
the  slopes,  shading  rich  crops  of  com ;  ! 
and    orchards   of    southern  character 
•darken  the  banks  of  the  stream  which 
waters  the  valley.    Travellers  agree  in 
pronouncing  this  fair  vale  to  possess  a 
more  abundant  share  of  natural  beauty 
than  most  spots  in  Sicily,  and  Swin- 
burne beheld  in  it  the  image  of  what 
the  whole  southern  coast  would  have 


been  had  the  inhabLtaats  had  nothin* 
to  dread  from  the  ooraairs  of  Barbuy. 

HuLPAUiA.  Inns:  *«I1  Bole'' bM 
for  many  ^ears  maintained  the  repntib- 
tion  of  being  one  of  the  best  loeande  on 
the  southern  coast.  Ithasbeenedipaed, 
however,  of  late  by  a  new  bouse,  whidli 
prodaims  its  triumph  by  taking  the 
name  of  "  La  Vittoria."  NJoqId  8o^ 
tino  is  the  landlord.  Palma  has  flonw 
11,879  inhabitants,  many  of  wfacm  are 
in  comfortable  oircumstaaoes,  thanks 
to  a  brisk  trade  in  almonds  and  sul- 
l^ur.  But  it  is  a  dirty,  misetable 
place,  with  nothing  but  its  pictares^Qe 
situation  on  a  declivity  overiumging 
its  luxuriant  vallev  to  recmnmfnd  it 
to  the  traveller.  It  is  entirely  a  mo- 
dem town,  its  foundation  dating  only 
from  the  year  1637 ;  bat  to  what  it 
owes  its  name  is  not  very  a{^)arent,  u 
it  can  boast  of  but  one  lonely  date* 
palm,  stripped  of  its  leavei^  and  ink- 
prisoned  in  a  small  bos  in  one  of  the 
streets.  The  CkUsa  Matrke  is  of  re- 
cent constraction,  of  Italian  architec- 
ture, and  with  a  fagade  of  pleasing 
simplicity.  In  one  of  the  churches  ij 
the  tomb  of  Hodiema,  a  mathema- 
tician and  philosophor  of  the  17tfa 
century,  declared  oy  tiie  Sicilians  to 
have  forestalled  Newton  in  the  de- 
composition of  li^t,  and  who  can  at 
least  claim  the  undisputed  honour  of 
discovering  that  the  queen-bee  laid 
all  the  eggs  in  the  hive.  Apropos  of 
eggs — ^Palma  has  these  with  poaltiy 
and  pork  in  abundance,  ezoellait 
bread  and  maocaroni,  and  a  white 
sherry-like  wine  of  good  repntatiaD. 

It  is  a  ride  of  4  hoars  from  Palma 
to  Licata.  The  countiy  at  first  is 
more  pleasing  and  better  cultivatod 
than  on  the  other  side  of  Palma. 
Descending  from  the  grey  rocky 
heights,  you  traverse  an  open  plain, 
the  great  plain  of  Licata,  partly 
marshy,  and  in  parts  produdng  com, 
wine,  and  fruit.  On  the  coast,  just 
where  the  heights  sink  to  the  plain, 
is  a  lonely  watch-tower,  the  Torre  di 
Gaffi,  whence  the  huge  mass  of  Etna 
first  comes  into  view  in  the  N.E.  A 
long  ridge  lies  between  the  plain  and 
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the  8lioie»  and  after  heavy  rains  it  is 
adTiaable  to  Ibllow  this  ridge,  as  the 
low  gioimde  are  then  almost  impass- 
able from  tiie  deept  stiff  mud.  This 
region  is  a  paradise  for  sportsmen,  for 
it  abounds  in  game,  both  di  peUe  and 
ilivenna.  Skirting  the  base  of  a  lofty 
isolated  ridge  which  shuts  out  a  view 
of  the  sea,  alter  some  miles  you  reach 
at  its  further  extremity  at  once  the 
shore  and  the  town  of  Licata. 

26  m.  Licata  or  Alicata.  InoB — 
aeyeral ;  but  that  of  "  La  Bella  Sicilia," 
kept  by  Angelo  Rizzo,  a  non-resident 
landlwd,  is  the  best ;  cuisine  and  at- 
tendance wretched.  It  is  in  every  re- 
apect  mudi  inferior  to  that  at  Palma  or 
Terranova,  but  tourists  seldom  pass 
the  niffht  here,  accomplishing  the  dis- 
tance between  the  last-named  towns 
in  one  day.  Angelo  Perez  can  be  re- 
commended as  cuc&rcne ;  Angelo  Gigli 
as  a  boatman.  The  women  here  wear 
white  woollen  shawls  on  their  heads, 
and  many  of  them  are  remarkaUy 
pretty. 

BritUh  Ftde-ObfuuZ.— -Mr.  L.  A. 
Thompaon. 

Licafai  contains  15,718  inhabitants, 
and  enjoys  a  considerable  conmieroe, 
exporting  large  quantities  of  grain, 
cotton,  and  sulphur;  yet  it  is  mean 
and  dirty  and  '*  rather  out  at  the 
elbows."  The  town  is  built  partly  on 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  isolated  heights 
which  here  sink  to  tlie  sea,  and  partly 
on  the  shore,  just  where  it  forms  a 
small  peninsula  between  the  headland 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Fiume  Salso, 
one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Sicily. 
The  town  was  a  place  of  some  strong^ 
in  the  middle  ages,  but  the  Norman 
walla  which  enclosed  it  have  fallen  into 
utter  decay.  The  old  fortress  on  the 
peninsola  is  also  more  picturesque  than 
formidable,  and  the  castle  of  St  Angelo, 
on  the  brow  of  the  hiU  to  the  W.,  is  dis- 
inantled.  Licata  stands,  however,  more 
in  need  of  a  port  thun  of  a  fort ;  for  the 
^ea  is  here  so  shallow  that  nothing  but 
vessels  of  the  smallest  size  can  approach 
|he  town,  and  tlie  produce  of  Licata 
has  to  be  carried  in  small  craft  to 
tlie  ships  which  lie  out  in  the  offing. 

There  is   little  to  detain  the  tra- 


I  veller  in  Licata.  The  OUesa  Mor 
trice  has  in  the  Sacristy  a  Xativi^ 
dated  1572.  The  Spedala  contains  a 
mcture  by  Paladmo,  representing  St. 
Francis  on  his  way  to  execution.  8. 
DomerUoo  has  a  Trinity  in  Glory  hy 
the  same  hand.  The  church  of  a. 
AngelOf  the  patron-saint  of  the  town, 
contains  a  Greek  inscription  record- 
ing a  decree  of  the  republic  of  Gela, 
awarding  an  olive-crown  to  Hera- 
didee,  the  son  of  Zopyrus.  On  this 
tablet,  which  was  dug  up  in  1660  in 
the  neighbouring  mountain;  on  a 
marble  Mdestal  bearing  a  Greek  dedi- 
catory inscription  from  "the  people 
of  Gela  ;  *'  on  a  rock  some  miles  dis- 
tant, which  has  been  known  from  time 
immemorial ,  as  **  lo  Scoglio  di  Ge- 
lone  ;'*  on  a  flight  of  steps  and  other 
ancient  remains  near  the  Oapuchin 
convent,  Licata  founds  its  claims  to  bo 
regarded  as  the  representative  of  the 
ancient  Gela.  However,  there  can  be 
no  doubt--out  of  Licata — that  Gela 
occupied  the  site  of  Terranova,  and 
Licata  that  of  Phinti<Ut  a  town  built 

'  by  the  tyrant  of  that  name,  despot  of 
Agpriffentum,  about  280  B.a,  after  he 
hwi  destroyed  Gela,  whose  inhabit^ 
ants  he  transferred  to  his  new  town. 
It  is  also  equally  clear  that  the  castle- 
height,  now  the  Poggio  di  8,  Angdo, 
was  anciently  called  Ecnomot,  "mon- 
strous "  or  **  wicked,"  a  name  derived, 
says  Diodorus,  frx>m  the  £Eu;t  that  in 
a  castle  he  had  built  on  this  height 
the  tyrant  Phalaris  kept  the  brazen 
bidl,  ^t  fearful  instrument  of  tor- 
ture which  has  rendered  his  name 
execrable  to  all  ages.  The  height, 
then,  was  fortified  prior  to  the  found- 
ation of  the  town  of  Phintias.  In 
the  war,  indeed,  between  Agathodes 
and  the  Gartliaginians,  810  b.c.,  the 
latter  encamped  on  this  hill,  while 
the  Syracuaans  held  another  height  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  5  miles 
distant  fortified  by  Phalaris,  and 
named  from  him  Phalarium,  The 
plain  to  the  K.  of  this  height,  and  be- 
tween it  and  the  river,  is  the  scene  of 
the  rout  and  slaughter  of  the  Syrocu- 
sans  after  their  unsuccessful  attack 
on  the  Carthaginian  camp.  On  this 
headland  in  the   year   256  n.c.  the 
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Koman  forces  destined  for  the_  African 
expedition  oLso  enoamped  while  wait- 
ing for  the  fleet  under  the  consuls  Se- 
gulus  and  Manlius,  and  shortly  after 
inflicted  a  signal  defeat  on  the  Cartha- 
ginian fleet  under  Hanno  and  Hamil- 
car,  off  Heraclca  Minoa,  which  enabled 
the  Romans  to  transfer  the  war  from 
Sicily  to  Africa.  In  249  RC.  the  Ro- 
man fleet  was  defeated  by  the  Oartha- 
ginians  off  this  town.  Licata  owes  its 
modem  name  to  the  Saracens,  though 
some  claim  for  it  a  Greek  origin,  d^ 
riving  it  from  the  position  of  the  town 
on  the  sea,  or  from  the  brackishness  of 
ita  river,  the  F.  Salso.  In  the  middle 
nges  Licata  suffered  severely  from  the 
depredations  of  Barbary  corsaira ;  and 
in  1553  it  was  fired  by  a  Turkish  and 
French  fleet,  and  almost  destroyed. 

The  SalsOt  which  foils  into  the  sea 
at  Licata,  is  the  Himera  Meridionalh 
of  the  ancients,  and  claims  to  be  the 
largest  river  in  Sicily,  though  the 
Simeto  disputes  that  honour  with  it. 
It  takes  its  rise  in  the  Nebrodes,  or 
Madonian  Mountains,  some  20  miles  S. 
of  Ge&lii,  and  thus  traverses  nearly  the 
entire  breadth  of  the  island,  almost  di- 
viding it  into  two  equal  parts.  It  is  not 
to  be  confounded  witn  the  other  Himera 
which  washed  the  walls  of  the  cele- 
brated city  of  that  name  on  the  north- 
em  coast.  Both  rivers  have  their 
sources  in  the  same  range,  though  not 
in  the  very  same  spring,  as  old  writers 
maintain^ : — 

"  Dividaas  ae  sclndit  In  oras ; 
Nee  minus  oocasus  petll  indU,  quam  petit 

ortua. 
Nebrudes  gemlnl  natrlt  divortla  footto." 

SiL.  iTXh.  xiv.  234— 

pretending  that  that  portion  of  the 
water  which  flowed  westward  and  fell 
into  the  Tyrrhene  sea  was  sweet  and 
potable,  while  that  which  took  the 
opposite  direction  was  salt.  Vitra- 
vius,  however,  justly  attributed  ttie 
brackishness  of  the  water  of  this 
southern  Himera  to  the  salt^nines 
which  it  passes  in  its  course,  and 
which  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Caltanisetta.  This  river  was  cele- 
brated in  ancient  times  for  the  battles 
fought  on  its  banks ;  the  most  famous, 


perhaps,  was  that  in  whi<*h  HaraeUuR, 
the  conqueror  of  Syracuse,  defeatiil 
the    Ouihaginians,     ii.c.    211.     It 
now  separates  the  province  of  Gir- 
genti  from  that  of  Caltanisetta.   At 
the  mouth  of  the  river  is  a  shaBoir 
sandy  bar,  which  can  easily  be  forded  in 
dry  weather ;  but  as  afler  heavy  nm 
the  waters  swell  suddenly  to  a  gnat 
height  and  rush  out  with  much  impe- 
tuosity, a  ferry  is  establislied,  which  can 
be  us«m1  when  tbe  ford  is  impracticable, 
ttiougli  in  this  state  of  tbe  river  the 
ferry-boat  is  seldom  deemed  safe  for 
mules.    The  traveller,  therefore,  rum 
the  risk  of  being  detained  at  Licati 
until  the  ^vaters  subside. 

On  crossing  the  SeJso,  let  the  tra- 
veller turn  to  admire  the  view  nov 
presented  of  Licata.  Vfiih  its  boikl- 
ings  stretching  'along  the  shore,  or 
climbing  the  steep,  crested  by  the 
bold  mass  of  its  fbrtroBS,  with  the 
smaller  fort  on  a  rock  beneath  jutting 
into  the  Medit^ranean*  it  is  a  minia- 
ture copy  of  Naples,  as  seen  from  the 
shore  of  Portici.  Ho  will  readily  admit 
that  for  the  beauty  of  its  site,  if  not 
for  the  comforts  of  its  looande,  Licsta 
well  merits  the  title  of  "la  Dilettis- 


Buna. 

The  journey  of  18  m.  between  licatn 
and  Terranova  is  one  of  the  most  dreary 
rides  in  all  Sicily.  The  track  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  way  skirts  the 
coast,  and  in  many  places  lies  alon^ 
the  sandy  beach ;  the  low  heights  on 
the  L  shut  out  all  view  of  ti^e  interior, 
and  the  traveller's  horizon  is  bounded 
by  the  waves,  and  by. these  hilb, 
which  here  rise  in  sandy  dunes,  there 
in  rocks  of  gyjMiim,  and  now  agniii 
in  broken  cliffs  of  greenish  marl,  full 
of  sulphur,  and  overrun  vdUi  kali  and 
saltwOTt,  great  quantities  of  which  are 
grown  in  this  district  A  small  head- 
land, called  Monte  deUa  Guardia, 
about  5  m.  from  Licata,  antiquarioH 
mark  as  tho  site  of  Phalurtum,  a 
fortress  raised  by  Phnlaris,  and  whieh 
Agathocles  mode  his  camp  when  op- 
posed to  the  Oarthaginians  in  Ecno- 
mus.  2  m.  beyond,  on  a  rocky  point, 
stands  the  Torre  Falconara,  on  a  height 
immediately  overhanging  the  sea^  once 
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the  casino  or  fann  of  tlio  Prince  of 
Batera  Badali,  now  of  the  Baron 
Bordooaro.  Here,  should  the  tmyeller 
chance  to  be  benighted,  he  may  seek 
the  hospitality  of  S\efattore ;  or,  if  in- 
terestea  in  agricultare,  he  may  obtain 
information  from  the  same  source ;  and 
in  all  the  island  he  could  hardly  find 
an  estate  where  the  Sicilian  modes  of 
husbandry  can  be  studied  to  more 
advantage.  Beyond  this,  the  streams 
of  Faino  and  Manfria  are  forded,  on 
the  latter  of  whicli,  some  miles  inland, 
stands  the  town  of  Butera,  cresting  a 
high  plateau  of  rock,  which  rises  ab- 
ruptly from  the  plain. 


Butera  is  a  small  place  of  4400  in- 
habitants, but  it  gives  its  name  as  a 
title  to  one  of  the  leading  noble  fiimilies 
of  Sicily.     It  lies  on  the  road  from 
Terranova  to  Caltanisetta,  about  9  m. 
from  the  former,  and  27  from  the  latter. 
Remains  found  in  its  neighbourhood 
prove  it  to  have  been  an  ancient  site, 
out  the  name  of  the  town  which  oocn- 
pied  it  has  not  been  determined.    In 
853  it  was  besieged  for  5  months  by  the 
Saracens,  who  raised  the  siege  on  the 
sunender  of  6000  people  as  slaves. 
Butera  was  almost  the  last  town  in 
Sicily  taken  by  the  Normans,  having, 
through  the  great  strength  of  its  posi- 
tion, been  enabled  to  hold  out  against 
Count  Roger  till  1089,  17  years  after 
the  oonqnest  of  Palermo.    Its  castle 
is  of  Norman  origin,  and  the  town  con- 
tains several  buildings  of  mediaeval 
antiquity. 

Between  the  Manfria  and  Terranova 
is  a  distance  of  6  m.  The  wide  plain  in- 
land was  formerly  known  as  tlie  Campi 
Gdoi^  sung  by  Vii-gil,  and  celebrated 
for  its   fertility  in  com — a  reputar 
uoiY  it  still  endeavours  to  maintain — 
and  for  the  deatli  of  the  poet  iEschy- 
lua,  whp  was  here  killed  by  an  eagle 
letting  a  tortoise  fall  upon  his  bare 
head,  which  the  bird,  it  is  supposed, 
had  mistaken  for  a  stone.    Two  other 
foiall  streams  are  ci-osaed  before  reach- 
ing Terranova,  the  first  being  the  Tor- 
rente  Montelungo.  At  2  m.  from  Terra- 


nova,  leaving  the  vast  plain  of  com 
and  cotton,  you  ascend  a  height,  the 
necropolis  of  ancient  Gela,  and  now 
called  Ckipo  Sftprano.  It  is  covered 
with  vineyards,  orchards,  and  planta- 
tions of  cactus,  but  the  olives  and 
almonds,  which  are  so  abundant  in  most 
parts  of  this  coast,  are  here  i^anting. 

44  m.  Tkrbanova  (pop.  11,000). — 
Inns :  "  Locanda  della  Fenice,"  in  tlie 
Piazza,  was  once  spoken  well  of;  it  is 
now  dirty.  Travellers,  eschewing  this, 
should  proceed  to  the  **  Italy  HoteV' 
kept  by  Domenico  Guttilla,  where  they 
will  meet  with  i  Sicilian)  cleanliness 
and  comfort  at  moderate  charges.  An- 
gelo  Calandra  can  be  strongly  recom- 
mended as  cicerone. 

British  Vice-Con8ul.—Sig,  Francesco 
Bresmes. 

Terranova  is  cheerfully  situated  on 
a  long  narrow  eminence  rising  from 
the  sandy  beach,  and  separating  it 
from  the  extensive  and  fertile  ^ain 
inland.  With  medisBval  walls,  sur- 
mounted by  church  domes  and  towers, 
it  looks  imposing  enough  at  a  distance ; 
but  on  entering  you  find  it  to  consist 
of  little  more  than  the  one  broad  paved 
street  whidi  traverses  it  from  end  to 
end:  all  the  others  are  narrow  filthy 
alleys.  The  public  buildings  are  mean ; 
the  churches  and  convents  for  the 
most  part  shabby.  The  Chiesa  Mor 
iriee,  recently  repaired,  has  a  classical 
fa9ade,  Doric  and  Ionic,  strangely  in- 
congraous  with  its  blue  and  white 
dome.  The  altarpiece  is  an  Assump- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  by  Cavalier  Tresoa, 
1786.  The  mined  church  of  San  Gio- 
eomo,  outside  the  Porta  di  Licata,  has  a 
door  of  late  Gothic.  The  campanile 
of  the  CapucJiin  Convent  is  also  of  me- 
disBval  date.  The  little  chapel  of  8. 
Bioffio,  on  the  Capo  Soprano,  is  the 
earliest  edifice  here,  dating  probably 
from  the  foundation  of  Terranova. 

Though,  like  Licata,  without  a  por^ 
Terranova  carries  on  a  pretty  good 
trade  in  sulphur,  com,  wine,  soda, 
cheese,  and,  above  all,  in  cotton,  of 
which  it  grows  large  quantities ;  and 
many  of  its  citizens  are  well  to  do  in 
the  world.  The  carioaiore,  or  old 
shipping-place,  1  m.  to  the  W.  of  the 
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town,  near  the  Torre  Insegna,  is  now 
abandoned.  Terranova  possesses  few 
attractions  within  its  walls.  Don  Carlo 
Navarra  and  the  Cavaliere  Mallia 
have  collections  of  Greek  vases  and 
coins  fonad  in  the  Necropolis.  At 
IVBrranova  the  traveller  coming  from 
Girgenti  first  meets  the  Sicilian  manto 
of  black  silk,  as  worn  at  Syracuse  and 
Oatania.  The  fair  sex  here  liave  a 
great  reputation  for  beauty ;  but — miUa 
rota  Bine  spind — to  balance  this  attrac- 
tion, the  Terranovesi  are  much  af- 
flicted with  sore  eyes,  a  disease  that  is 
attributable  to  the  want  of  shade,  the 
drift  and  glare  from  the  sand-hills 
around  the  town,  and,  most  of  all,  to 
their  dirty  habits. 

Terranova  was  founded  by  Frede- 
rick II.  at  the  end  of  the  13th  century ; 
at  least  he  raised  a  fortified  town  on 
this  spot,  and  gave  it  the  name  it  now 
bears.  But  the  site  was  inhabited  at 
a  fer  earlier  period.  Within  the  town, 
and  chiefly  in  the  Piazza  della  Matrioe, 
are  sundry  mutilated  fragments  of  an- 
tiquity. But  outside  the  walls  to  the 
E.,  500  paces  from  the  Porta  di  Vit- 
toria,  on  the  summit  of  a  dune  of  sand 
studded  with  mulberry-trees,  lies  a  flne 
Doric  column  prostrate  and  disjointed, 
one  only  of  the  6  fnuta  which  com- 
posed it  still  standing  in  situ.  This 
measures  4  ft.  8  in.  in  diameter,  and 
the  entire  column,  exclusive  of  the 
abacus,  must  have  been  24  ft«,  or  a 
little  more  than  5  diameteniy  in  height. 
It  is  fluted,  and  isofafiue conglomerate, 
or  an  agglutination  of  broken  shells, 
j^rom  its  position  on  the  extremity  of 
the  hill  to  the  £.,  it  is  probable  that 
this  column  formed  part  or  some  temple, 
and  the  steps  of  the  basement  are  said 
to  have  existed  below  the  sand,  which 
is  ever  drifting  up  around  these  frag- 
ments until  a  few  years  since,  wh^i 
they  weio  dug  otit  for  tlie  oonstruotioa 
^  modem  houses.  This  fragment  of 
a  temple,  the  abundance  of  broken 
pott^zy  of  early  date,  the  sepulchres  of 
Greek  antiquity,  the  vases,  coins,  and 
other  relios  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Terranova,  edl  mark  this  as  an 
ancient  site,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  dty  which  stood  here  was 
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Gela,  one  of  the  earliestand . 

portant  Greek  colonies  in  SidIy,&BB3e&  « 
45  years  after  Syracuse,  or  G90  B.C-,  bj  ^ 
Antiphemus  of  Bhodes,  and  fiitoga 
of  Crete.   In  582  B.C.,  or  only^  108  yean  \ 
after  her  own  establishment*  Ge^  mti 
out  a  colony  and  founded  the  g;iQal  at]  \ 
of  Agrigentum — a  &ct  evidenaag  her  I 
own  wonderful  prosperity,  whidi 
have  been  the  result  of  her 
and  the  surprising  fertility  of  lii 
tory,  renowned  of  old  for  its 
irvp6(f>opos  Teka.  Under  thetyiBat  Kp- 
pocrates,  who  ruled  from  i^S  to  4^1 
B.C.,  Gela  attained  to  her  highest  pftrii 
of  power  and  prosperity,  extHidiTig  bti 
dominion  along  tne  oast  coast  of  thf 
island,  imposing  new  lords  on 
and  humbling  the  pride  of 
her  rivaL     Gelon,  brother  of 
crates,  succeeded  him,  and  rose  in  a  fev 
years  to  be  Tyrant  of  ^racnae;  bti 
despising  his  native  city,  he  sactrift^ 
its  interests  to  those  of  his  new  capilBZ. 
In  the  latter  half  of  the  5tii  oentaiy 
B.o.  Gala's  prosperity  revived;  but  it 
was  brought  to  a  sad  and  abriq>t  to- 
mination  on  the  great  invasion  of  th0 
Garthaginians,  who,  after   they   had 
taken  and  destroyed  Himeia«  Seli&zK 
and  Agrigentum,  laid  siege  to  Gkk, 
405  B.C.    The  city,  having  no  natural 
strengtii  of  position,  had  to  relv  wholly 
on  the  valour  and  energy  of  its  in- 
habitants,  who    made   an    obe^buite 
defence,  repairing  during   the  nigh^ 
the  breaches  made  by  the  fJarthaginian 
battering-raais,   and   Buoeessfully   re- 
pelling every  assault,  until  sacooor  at 
length  arrived  from  S3rraouse.    Diony- 
sius  brought  a  powerfol  force  to  their 
relief;  but  failing  in  his  fiivt  attack, 
he  renounced  all  further  efforts,  and 
compelled  the  inhabitants  to  absmdon 
the  dty  and  accompany  him  to  Syra- 
cuse.   The  Garthaginians  then  sacked 
Gtela,  destroyed  the  ibrtificationfl^  and 
sent  a  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Apollo, 
which  stood  outside  the  walls,  to  Tyre^ 
where  it  was    afterwards   found   by 
Alexander  of  Maeedon  on  his  capture 
of  that  city.    It  is  not    improoable 
tliat  the    ruins   on   the    eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  city-ridge  are  those  of 
the  temple  which  enclosed  this  cele- 
brated statue.   Gcla,  though  soon  after 
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•copied,  never  recovered  her  former 
portance;  yet  she  managed  to  escape 
Ing  again  under  the  Oarthaginian 
CO.  Greatly  &voiired  by  Timoleon, 
o  restored  the  descendants  of  her 
[  inhahitanta— oppressed  by  Aga- 
K^lcs,  who  massacred  4000  of  her 
Lzens — Gela  received  her  death-blow 
m  Phintias  of  Agrigentum,  who,  to 
ranee  the  new  city  which  he  had 
mded  at  the  month  of  the  Himera, 
d  named  after  himself,  transferred  to 
the  population  of  Gkla,  and  rased 
r  walls  and  buildings  to  the  groimd. 
lis  was  ahout  280  B.C.,  since  wlilch 
riod,  though  incidental  mention  is 
Bude  of  Gela  aa  stiU  inhabited,  the 
ty  never  again  rose  from  obscurity 
itil  it  was  revived  and  fortified  by 
cederick  n.  of  Aragon,  at  the  close 
'  the  13th  oentuiy,  nnder  the  name 
'  Terranova. 

Gela  was  renowned  as  the  birthplace 
f  Gelon  and  Hicron  of  Syracuse,  of 
le  comic  poet  Apollodorus,  and  of  the 
hiloeopher  Timogenes ;  and  as  the  re- 
peat of  the  tragedian  ^scliylns  when, 
rivon  from  Athens,  he  took  refage  in 
dcily ;  and  here  he  met  his  death,  456 
.c,  by  the  singular  accident  already 
lentioned. 

Gela  is  said  to  haye  taken  its 
Ame  from  the  river  which  washed  its 
rails — 

"Immanlsqao  Qela,  flnvii  oognomlne  dicta." 

The  river  fidls  into  the  sea  about  i  a 
mle  to  the  E.  of  the  town,  and  in  diy 
ireather  is  a  small  stream  easily  ford- 
iblo  at  its  mouth.  It  is  only  after 
beavy  rains  that  it  assumes  the  cha- 
racter of  an  impetuous  and  dangerous 
torrent,  ascribed  to  it  by  Ovid — 

"  Et  te  vortlcibuB  non  adennde,  Gela." 

I^t.  Iv.  470. 

The  view  from  the  site  of  the  mined 
temple,  if  not  greatly  diverdfied  in 
natural  features,  is  very  extensive,  truly 
Sicilian,  and  of  beauty  enough  to  make 
a  lively  impression  on  the  memory.  To 
t^he  N.,  stretching  6  or  7  m.  inland,  and 
ot  much  greater  width,  lies  the  plain 
of  Terranova,  once  the  Campi  Odoi, 
one  of  the  most  abounding  regions  of 
the  ancient  world's  granary,  and  still 


the  summer  com  gilds  large  portions 
of  its  treeless  surfooe.  Through  it  the 
Qel&f  now  Fiume  di  Terranova,  winds 
in  its  course  from  the  distsmt  moun- 
tains of  Piazza,  and  directs  the  eye,  by 
its  glittering  bends,  far  to  the  N.E.  up 
to  the  snowy  crest  of  Etna,  towering 
over  the  intermediate  heights.  These 
hem  in  the  plain  in  a  semiarde,  more  or 
less  remote,  extending  fh>m  the  island- 
like hill  of  Licata  in  tiie  W.,  northward 
round  to  Butera,  prominent  on  the 
crest  of  its  scarped  plateau,  and  east 
ward  to  Palazzolo,  from  which  they 
sink  gradually  to  the  sea  in  the 
long  K>w  point  of  Capo  Scalambri, 
to  which  the  eye  is  directed  also  by 
the  strip  of  sandy  shore  and  the  dunes 
that  border  it.  At  the  foot  of  the 
height  of  Terranova,  and  between  it 
and  the  sea,  are  certain  circular  struc- 
tures, frequented  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  by  strings  of  mules  and  asses. 
These  are  wells  of  fresh  water,  tra- 
ditionally of  very  ancient  construction, 
and  they  are  among  tho  curiosities  of 
Terranova.  There  are  6  of  them,  at 
distances  varying  from  80  to  200  yards 
from  the  sea,  all  yielding  potable  water, 
in  one  or  two  instances  slightly  bitter, 
in  none  brackish,  and  in  some  per- 
fectly sweet.  The  town  is  chiefly  de- 
pendent on  these  wells  for  its  supply 
of  fresh  water. 

Terranova  is  the  point  from  which 
the  several  routes  nom  Gitgenti  to 
Syracuse  along  the  southern  coast  di- 
verge. The  traveller  has  his  choice 
between  them.  First,  there  is  that 
marked  at  the  head  of  this  chapter  as 
the  principal,  because  it  includes  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  carriage-road,  and 
is  therefore  the  shortest  and  easiest,  if 
not  the  most  direct.  This  route  also 
affords  the  best  accommodation,  and 
passes  close  to  a  spot  of  some  interest, 
the  vaUey  of  Ispica  and  its  so-called 
"  rock-city."  The  most  direct  route, 
however,  is  by  Biscari,  Ohiammonte, 
Palazzolo,  and  Floridia,  and  this  is 
perhaps  tho  most  interesting  from  the 
ruins  of  tho  ancient  Acraa,  near  Palaz- 
zolo. It  is  but  a  bridle-path  all  the 
way  to  Floridia,  which  is  connected 
by   a    carriage-road    with    Syracuse. 
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Another,  but  veiy  circuitous  route, 
whidi  the  guides,  if  uncontrolled,  are 
very  apt  to  take,  as  it  lengthens  the 
journey  by  a  day,  is  fiom  Tenanova 
to  Galtagfrone,  and  thence  along  tho 
mountain-ridges  by  Yizzini  and  Buo- 
cheri  to  Palazzolo.  A  fourth  route, 
which  also  makes  a  detour,  runs  through 
Palazzolo  and  Sortino  to  Syracuse, 
passing  by  the  "  rock  city "  of  Pan- 
talica,  a  more  singular  ^nd  interesting 
site  than  Ispica.  The  fifth  route  follows 
the  line  of  coast  by  Cape  Passaro, 
meeting  the  high-road  to  Syracuse 
below  N'oto.  By  making  a  little  di- 
version northwards  from  Scicli  to  Mo- 
dica,  it  will  embrace  the  valley  of 
Ispica.  It  passes  a  few  spots  of  interest; 
but  these  hardly  compensate  for  it«  cir- 
cuitous character  and  great  deficiency 
of  accommodation.  It  shoidd  be  re- 
membered that  tho  chief  points  of  anti- 
quarian interest  between  Terranova  and 
Syracuse  are  Gamarlna,  Ispica,  Palaz- 
zolo, and  Pantalica.  If  tne  traveller 
wishes  to  visit  them  all  on  his  way,  he 
must  go  through  Gamarina  to  Modica 
find  I^ica,  and  then  through  Bagusa 
to  Palazzolo  and  Pantalica.  But  Pan- 
talica is  out  of  the  beaten  track.  The 
euides  for  the  ordinary  tour  of  Sicily 
do  not  know  their  wav  across  these 
pathless  downs  and  rocky  mountains, 
and  it  would  therefore  be  better  for  the 
traveller  on  his  road  from  Terranova 
to  content  himself  with  Ispica  and 
Palazzolo,  and,  if  he  can  spore  the  time, 
to  make  a  special  excursion  from  Syra- 
cuse to  Sortino  and  Pantalica,  with  a 
competent  guide. 


The  first  18  m.  from  Terranova,  or 
as  fiir  as  Vittoria,  must  be  accomplished 
in  the  saddle,  unless  tlie  traveller  pre- 
fer a  lettiga,  which  is  always  to  be 
had  at  Terranova.  From  Vittoria  the 
road  is  now  carriageable  to  Xoio  and 
Syracuse. 

Descending  the  sandy  hUl  of  Terra- 
nova, you  cross  at  its  foot  tlie  river  Gela, 
here  spanned  by  a  high  modem  bridge 
of  a  single  arch.  The  road  traverses  the 
wide  plain,  in  parts  dothod  with  com 
and  cotton,  but  chiefly  uncultivated,  and 


fragrant  with  dstus  and  other  aroLiLii 
plants.     After  4  m.  it  passes  ft  \iX 
of  some  size,  called   Logo  or  Biru:'. 
di  Terranova^  abounding  in  fish  lo 
wild  fowl.    This  is  probably  tlie  (k^- 
nium  Stagnum  of  antiquity ;  bat  it  1^ 
not  now,  as  described  by  SoliiiBs.  ul^ 
approadiable  on  account  of  its  lie! 
odours.    The  traveller  will  also  setk  b 
vain  for  the  2  fountains  in  the  ncigli- 
bourhood  of  this  pool,  one  of  which  ^% 
said  to  impart,  the  other  to  ranrvv. 
barrenness.    Ton  next  descend  intr* 
sandy  plain,  through  which  flo^d  t). 
DiriJIo,  the  boundary  between  the  pr^ 
vinces  of  Galtanisetta  and  Noto.   TL- 
is  about  8  m.  from  Terranova.    It  L* 
small  stream  in  dry  weather,  but  nr- 
jeot  to  floods,  and  not  easily  to  be  ford^si 
after  heavy  rains.    It  was  suppcsp*!  hj\ 
Gluverius  to  be  tlie  Adiaie*  of  ant 
quity ;  and  he  was  led  to  that  opinkc 
by  the  clearness  of  its  waters,  an  ex^l- 
lence  for  which  the  ancient  river  was 
renowned : — 

"  Et  perlaoenton  iq>1eiidenU  gnigtte  Acbatea 

Sii..  Ital  xiv.  K*. 

But  Plmy  places  the  Achates  betwee' 
Selinunte  and  Sciacca.  This  river  diil 
not  derive  its  name  from  the  hero  d 
faithfiil  renown,  but  from  the  agaU- 
found  on  its  banks,  which  were  of  oU 
in  great  request,  though  in  Plinj"? 
time  they  had  ceased  to  be  counted  d 
value. 

Should  the  ground  be  heavy  with 
rain,  it  will  be  advisable  to  take  the 
beach  as  far  as  the  DiriUo,  and  then 
turn  inland  to  Vittoria. 

On  leaving  tlie  Dirillo  the  conntn 
becomes  more  cheerful  and  the  scenery 
attractive.  The  track  crosses  a  plai^ 
studded  with  venerable  ooik-trees,  (^ 
crabbed  and  distorted  forms ;  and  plan- 
tations of  olives  and  carobs,  with  ox- 
tensive  vinoyanls,  are  traversed  on  tb».' 
way  to 

62  m.  Viitcria.  Inns:  TbereftTO?, 
one  larger  than  the  other,  but  hotfi 
condemned  as  "  unfit  for  any  Christian-' 
The  traveller  is  recommended  to  go  ^^ 
a  draper's  shop,  No.  16C,  where  he  vnUi 
meet  with  cleanliness  and  extreme  cvn- 
lity.     Few  tourists  spend  a  night  at 
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'ittoria.  As  it  lies  half-way  between 
rrmnova  and  Modica,  18  m.  from  each, 
is  made  a  noontide  resting-place 
Lily,  and  the  guides  carry  on  their 
liargo  to  sleep  at  Bagusa  or  Modica. 
'ittoria  is  quite  a  modem  town,  of 
1,741  inhabitants,  and  possesses  no  in- 
irest  for  the  traveller.  It  was  bnilt  at 
ic  beginning  of  the  17th  oenty.,  by  Al- 
)nso  Enrtquez,  Count  of  Modica,  who 
died  it  after  his  mother,  the  celebrated 
''ittoria  Oolonna.  Hence  a  track  runs 
orthward  to  Biscaii,  on  the  Dirillo.  6 
L  distant  Another  ti-ack  in  the  oppo- 
iie  direction  leads  to  Santa  Crooe  (10 
2.);  and  this,  though  a  considerable 
/tour,  is  sometinies  taken  by  the  guides 
>u  the  way  to  Modica,  as  being  more 
evel  than  the  upper  track  by  Comiso 
tnd  Bagusa.  Between  Yittoria  and 
Santa  Oroce  you  cross  a  deep  stream, 
:he  Camarana,  which  &U8  into  the  sea 
jelow  the  site  of  the  ancient  Greek  co- 
lony of  Oanierina.  The  first  part  of 
the  way  lies  across  barren  heaths,  fra- 
grant with  aromatic  plants ;  the  latter 
\iMi  traverses  tracts  of  corn-land.  A 
third  track,  more  to  the  W.,  leads  from 
Yittoria  to  Ckunarina  on  the  sea-coast 
';9  m.),  and  as  far  as  the  fishing-village 
of  Sroghtti  (6  m.)  js  carriageable  in 
tine  weather.  The  country  between 
Yittoria  and  this  place  is  sandy,  covered 
in  parts  with  copse  or  brushwood,  and 
iu  others  yielding  com,  wine,  and  oil, 
though  traces  of  more  extensive  cultiva- 
tion in  former  years  are  apparent. 

About  a  mile  from  Yittoria,  on  the 

road  to  Bagusa,  you  cross  the  Camarina, 

or  Camarana,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 

\vhidi,  under  its  ancient  name  of  Eip- 

jmis,  hud  the  honour  of  being  simg  by 

Pindar  f  Olymp.  v.).  It  was  &med  of  old 

tor  its  abundance  of  fish.    Though  but 

of  small  size,  it  has  an  unfSeuling  flow  of 

water,  belying  the  description  given  by 

Siliua  Italicus  (xiv.  229),    ''pauperis 

alyei    Hipparis,         Before    reaching 

Cdmiso,  a  road  branches  to  the  L  to 

Chiaramonte. 

69  m.  Cdmiso,  a  town  of  Saracenic 
name  and  origin,  with  about  13,000 
inliabitants  and  a  tolerable  loeanda. 
Here  m  the  market-place  rises  a  spring 
of  dear  water,  so  abimdant  that,  as  old 


Fazello  says,  at  the  distance  of  a  stone*8 
throw  it  is  able  to  work  mills.  It  foils 
into  the  Gamarina,  and  is  the  source  of 
the  perennial  flow  of  that  stream.  Fa- 
zello regards  it  as  the  Fountain  of 
Diana,  celebrated  of  old  for  its  sensi- 
tiveness in  refusing  to  mix  with  wino 
when  poured  out  by  imchaste  hands  : — 

"  DiansD  fons  est ;  GaznarlnA  gigiiitur  undtl. 
Quern  si  quls  manibua  non  castis  hauserit, 

uDqoam 
Lntlltoo  tristla  non  miacet  pocula  Baccbo." 

PriMdan. 

The  road  to  Bagusa  crosses  a  wild, 
mountainous,  and  rocky  country,  and  m 
rugged  and  wretclied  in  the  extreme. 
The  approach  to  Bi^sa  is  striking, 
and  the  town  itself,  with  its  orange- 
coloui-ed  roofs  piled  one  over  tlie  other, 
and  its  many  arcades  on  the  verge  of 
the  cactus-himg  predpioe,  is  higldy 
picturesque. 

77  m.  Hagusa.  Inns :  "  Locanda  dl 
Duon  OonsigUo,"  and  another,  botli 
very  indifferent ;  that  opposite  tlie 
church  of  S.  Giovanni  is  the  better. 
This  is  a  large  town,  of  some  22,000 
souls,  covering  a  narrow  and  steep  ridge 
between  two  ravines — a  situation  which 
is  recognised  by  the  antiquary  as  one 
likely  to  have  been  chosen  by  tiic  early 
pople  of  Italy  for  a  city.  The  tombs 
hollowed  in  the  clifis  below  the  walls 
show  that  the  site  was  not  overlooked 
in  ancient  times.  Midway  in  the  ridgo 
is  a  depression,  in  which  stand  the  pi- 
azza and  the  market.  The  streets  are 
well  paved,  the  houses  neat  and  clean, 
with  heavy  balconies  supported  on 
corbels  massive  and  grotesque.  Ba- 
gusa, having  been  almost  destroyed  by 
the  earthquake  of  1693,  retains  few 
medioeval  remains.  In  tlie  lower 
town  is  the  domed  Chiesa  Mairice,  a 
modem  church  of  no  interest ;  near  it 
is  another  church  of  Sicilian  Gtothic. 
In  front  of  Santa  Maria  deUe  Sealer  in 
the  upper  town,  is  a  quaint  old  pulpit 
in  the  wall,  worthy  of  notice. 

The  CapuduH  Convent  has  no  less 
than  3  pictures  by  Pietro  NoveUi,  Tra- 
dition states  that  the  maestro  on  Iho 
occasion  of  some  misdeed  took  sanc- 
tuary in  this  convent,  and  in  return  for 
the  protection  afforded  him  pointed 
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these  pictures  for  the  monks.  The 
principal  altarpiece  is  the  Assumption 
of  the  virgin,  with  the  Apostles  around 
her  tomb.  Oyer  the  altar  to  the  rt.  is 
St.  Peter  appearing  to  St.  Agatha  when 
in  prison ;  and  over  that  to  the  1.  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Agnes.  "Admir- 
able IS  the  contrast  between  her  entire 
resignation  to  the  Divine  will  and  the 
ferocity  of  the  executioner,  and  his 
manifest  eagerness  to  perform  his 
duty."— fi^oBo.  The  canon  D.  Silveft- 
^  Ficciotto  has  a  small  picture  of  the 
punishment  of  Prometheus^  attributed 
to  NoveUi. 

In  t!ie  church  of  8L  George,  the 
patron-saint  of  Bagusa,  some  traces  of 
irescoes  by  the  same  hand  were  shown 
some  years  since.  Here  repose  the 
remains  of  G)uut  Bernardo  Oabrera, 
the  bold  and  lawless  Spaniard,  whose 
ambition  kept  all  Sicily  in  a  ferment 
in  the  early  part  of  the  15th  century. 
He  died  in  1423. 

Bagusa  has  already  been  said  to  oc- 
cupy an  ancient  site.  In  various  places, 
especially  near  the  Capuchin  Convent, 
are  firagments  of  early  walla  The 
cliffs  beneath  and  around  the  town  in 
all  directions  are  hollowed  into  tombs 
— some,  litfge  chambers  with  vaulted 
roofs ;  others  small,  '^th  entrances  like 
the  mouth  of  a  furnace.  "About  a 
mile  to  the  W.  of  the  town  these  se- 
pulchres are  numerous.  Hard  by  is  a 
cemeteiy  in  the  form  of  a  labyrindi ; 
and  more  to  the  N.  is  another,  54  feet 
deep,  containing  many  tombs,  some  of 
which  have  vaults  supported  by  co- 
lumns. Similar  monuments  and  other 
remains  of  antiquity  are  found  scat- 
tered around  the  town  for  a  circuit  of 
6  m.  The  remains  of  a  great  fortress 
are  extant^  which,  from  its  position, 
and  the  solidity  of  its  construction, 
must  have  been  difficult  to  capture. 
Its  subterranean  chambers  are  vaulted." 
— Power,  What  city  of  antiquity  oc- 
cupied this  site  is  still  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture. Quverius,  on  tiie  authority  of 
the  Itineraries,  takes  it  to  have  l)een 
Sylia  Mitwr,  or  Herxa,  one  of  the  3 
HyblsB  about  which  least  is  known, 
Avhich  lay  on  the  road  from  Acraa 
(Palazzolo)  to  Agrigentum,  and  but 


18  m.  from  the  former  city.  The  occ- 
jecture  is  probably  correct,  tibough  Ba- 
gusa does  not  lie  on  the  direct  rout» 
from  Palazzolo  .to  Girgenti.  It  war 
taken  in  848  by  the  Saiaoens,  wt 
destroyed  the  walls. 

At  Bagusa  the  traveller  may  procnn. 
a  vehicle  for  Syracuse.  The  corrieri- 
runs  3  times  a  week  to  that  citr  axMl 
Catania,  passing  through  Modica  anf 
Noto.  The  days  are  Tuesdays^  Tfaniv 
days,  and  Saturdays ;  the  faros  being 
at  the  rate  of  5  bajaechi  tiie  mile  an. 
easily  calculated. 

The  ravine  to  the  £.  of  the  town, 
through  which  flows  the  Fiume  di  Ba- 

ra,  alias  Mume  MauU,  supposed  tj 
the  Flumen  Eirminium  of  antiquity, 
is  very  deep  with  rocky  banks,  bet 
luxuriant  walnut  and  chesnut-groTcd 
darken  the  bottom,  and  hanging^  wcKida 
of  olives  and  almonds  mingled  with 
prickly  pear  clothe  the  slopes.  The  eye 
travels  up  between  walls  of  verdure 
to  the  town  of  Giarratana  crownings  a 
distant  height  at  the  head  of  thtr 
ravine,  the  height  in  which  the  rive: 
takes  its  ris^.  A  road,  practicable  for 
vehicles  for  part  of  the  way,  foUowD 
the  right  bank  of  this  ravine  down  to 
the  sea,  to  Torre  Mazzarelli,  the  cari- 
caiore,  or  port,  of  Bagusa,  some  IG  m. 
distant. 

The  road  to  Modica  is  also  car- 
riageable, and  for  half  the  way  it  fol- 
lows the  same  ravine,  on  the  L  batik 
of  the  river  which  here  flows  amid 
cornfields,  carob  and  orange-groves. 
At  a  turn  of  the  road  the  sea  opous  to 
the  view,  and  Modica  appears  hefc^e 
you,  lying  on  both  slopes  of  a  deep 
hollow,  the  opposite  brows  of  which 
are  crested  by  the  rival  convents  of  the 
Gesuiti  and  Osservanti.  You  descend 
from  the  arid  stony  table-land  into 
the  said  hollow  wliich  is  verdant  with 
carob-trees  and  prickly  pears,and  follow 
the  bank  of  a  stream  into  the  town. 

84  m.  Modica — lima:  there  are  5 
to  choose  from, — *^  Locanda  Nuova,"  of 
tolerable  size,  but  comfortless;  *'IiO- 
canda  di  Yincenzo  Luminaria;"  "L. 
d'  Ignazio  Azarrelli ;"  "  L.  di  S.  Fran- 
cesco d'Assisi,"  all  ahke  small  and 
filthy.    The  best  is  that  of  '*  Masttt. 
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Giorgio/*  beneath  Gli  Aidii,  near  the 
Palace  of  the  Sotto-Prefetto. 

Modica  is  the  chief  city  of  one  of 
the  districts  into  which  the  province 
of  Noto  is  divided,  and  contains  a 
pop.  of  30,875.  It  is  a  straggling 
^reguhir  town,  strangely  situated  in 
the  bottom  of  a  ravine  on  the  banks  of 
the  Finme  Magro,  with  its  houses  con- 
tending with  the  rocks  for  a  footing 
on  the  steep  slopes  on  either  hand. 
One  wide  level  street  runs  through  the 
hollow  by  the  side  of  the  stream.  A 
cactus-hung  crag,  crowned  with  a 
medisBval  fortress,  impends  over  the 
town.  The  buildings  are  in  character 
with  the  sitnation,  many  of  the  houses 
being  pictoresque,  with  massive  bal- 
conies on  cantalivers  of  angels  or 
monsters;  and  the  churclies  are  not 
without  architectural  pretensions. 

The  Chieea  Matrice,  or  San  Pietro, 
is  modem,  in  an  Ofnate  Italian  style, 
and  is  approached  by  a  long  flight  of 
steps  flanked  by  statues  of  the  12 
Apostles. 

The  church  of  Spirito  SafUo,  on  the 
banks  of  the  stream,  had  a  handsome 
doorway  of  pointed  architecture,  but 
it  has  recently  been  destroyed. 

The  Carmine,  or  church  of  the  Car- 
melites, has  a  door  of  similar  cha- 
racter, besuring  date  1150,  which  may 
mark  the  foundation  of  the  church, 
or  of  the  marigold  window  in  the 
fa9ade,  but  the  door  itself  has  more 
modem  features. 

Santa  Maria  di  Betlem,  tlie  greater 
part  of  which  was  destroyed  by  the 
earthquake  of  1698,  still  retains  a  beau- 
tiful chapd  of  medisBval  architecture. 
Safda  Maria  di  €r&8u,  belonging  to 
the  Padri  Osservanti,  is  of  the  same 
period,  and  its  cloister  of  round  arches 
is  worthy  of  attention. 

Modica  is  supposed  to  be  the  re- 
presentative  of  tiie  ancient  Mdtyea,  or 
Afotydia,  of  which  we  know  little  be- 
yond the  fact  of  its  existence.  Nume- 
rous sepulchral  caves  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood show  habitation  in  early 
times,  but  the  ancient  town  could  not 
have  occupied  the  same  site ;  it  must 
^▼c  stood  on  the  summit  of  one  of 
the  impending  cliffs. 
The  Ckude  on  these  heights  is  pro- 


bably of  high  autii^uity,  for  Byzantlae 
forts  existed  in  this  position  prior  to 
the  capture  of  Modica  by  the  Saracens 
in  845. 

The  district  of  which  Modica  is  the 
capital  is  undulating  and  rocky,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  a  vast  table-]an<l  in- 
tersected by  ravines,  and  having  a 
dry  calcareous  soil  covered  with  laige 
stones,  which  seem  to  forbid  all  culti- 
vation, and  give  a  character  of  arid 
desolation  to  the  landscape.  Yet  such 
ai«  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  its 
inhabitants,  fostered,  it  is  said,  by 
peculiar  privileges  granted  them  by 
King  Boger,  that  they  conquer  ^ese 
natural  disadvantages,  and  render  their 
soil  abundantly  productive,  makine 
the  very  rocks  yield  ccfn,  wine,  ana 
oil.  There  is  an  appearance  of  general 
eomfort  and  even  affluence  in  the 
towns  of  tills  corner  of  Sicily,  which 
present  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the 
poverty  ana  squalour  so  common  in 
other  parts  of  the  island. 

The  road  from  Modica  to  Spaoca- 
fomo  ascends  through  a  well-wooded 
ravine  flanked  with  bare  clifis,  to  the 
table-land,  here  covered  withcorn,'and 
dividcMl  into  fields  by  stone  wallai 
From  the  top  of  the  ascent  you  have  a 
singular  view  of  Modica  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ravine,  framed  in  by  rocky 
heights,  sprinkled  with  carob-treeg. 
At  1^  m.  a  road  branches  to  the  ri  to 
Scioli,  5  m.  from  Modica  to  the  8.S.W. ; 
it  is  practicable  for  vehicles.  A  little 
beyond,  a  bridle-path  opens  to  the  L 
leading  to  Ispico ,  the  valley  of  caven, 
so  often  described  as  a  ••rock-city" 
of  the  early  people  of  Sicily.  The  road 
to  Spaocafomo  continues  over  the 
rugged,  stony  table-land,  which  is 
forced  to  yield  a  scanty  produce  of 
com  and  wins ;  and  commands  the 
whole  way  a  flne  view  of  the  sea  and 
the  low  grounds  of  the  coasts  in  which 
Capo  Passaro  with  the  town  of  Pa* 
chino  on  it,  is  the  most  striking 
featura  In  clear  weather  Malta,  it  is 
said,  may  be  descried  on  the  horizon. 
At  5  or  6  m.  from  Modica  a  road 
branches  to  rt.  to  Pozzallo  on  the 
coast,  12  m.  You  soon  descend  through 
an  undulating  and  better  cultivaiDd 
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country,  with  olives  find  carobs  grow- 
ing over  com,  to  8paccaforno. 

96  m.  Spaceaforno—Intis :  "  Albergo 
del  S.  Sacramento",  and  "A.  dell* 
Immacolata.*'  Standing  on  a  hill  and 
enclosed  by  walls,  this  town  is  rather 
imposing  at  a  distance,  but  in  spite  of 
its  numerous  churches  and  convents, 
and  8449  inhabitants,  its  interior  is 
far  from  prepossessing,  for  its  houses 
are  mean  and  of  a  single  story,  and 
its  church*  s  ugly.  Yet  it  has  some 
trade,  chiefly  with  Malta,  to  which  it 
exports  grain,  flax,  sodu^  and  cattle. 

Spaccafomo  evidently  occupies  an 
ancient  site,  as  is  proved  on  descend- 
ing into  the  com  and  carob-clad  valley 
beneath  it,  on  the  high  road  to  Boso- 
Uni.  The  low  cactus-hung  clifls  on 
which  it  stands  are  pierced  with 
tombs,  and  hero  and  thero  with  a  tall 
sewer,  a  sure  indication  of  ancient 
habitation.  The  road  jnins  beneath 
these  clifls,  with  a  cultivated  tract  on 
the  other  hand,  to  BosoUni. 

From  Spaccaforno  a  path  runs  to 
the  S.W.  to  Pozzallo,  the  carioatore  or 
port  of  ModicM,  6  m.  distant;  and 
another  runs  to  the  S.  by  the  banks  of 
tiie  Busaidone,  and  then  along  the 
coast  to  Pachiuo,  12  m. 


Valley  of  Isfica. 

Tho  tourist  who  cares  less  for  com- 
fort than  for  antiquities  and  the  pic- 
turesque, instead  of  keeping  the  liigh 
road  from  Modica  to  Spaccafomo, 
should  leave  it  at  the  turn  1^  m.  from 
the  former  city,  and  take  the  direct 
path  to  the  latter  through  the  roclry 
glen  of  Ispica.  This  lies  about  3^  m. 
from  the  road,  and  you  descend  into  it 
at  a  lonely  house  called  Ckua  ddV 
Eeo. 

The  Cava  d^ Ispica  is  a  very  narrow, 
secluded  glen,  snut  in  by  steep  clifEs 
of  yellow  sandstone,  which  are  hung 
with  cactus  and  other  foliage,  wliile 
through  the  rock-strewn  hollow  flo%vB 
a  rivulet,  the  Bxtsaidone^  watering 
strips  of  com  and  beans,  and  shaded 
bv  carobs  and  noble  walnut  and 
chesnut-trees.    Tho    clifis  on    either 


hand  are  hollowed  into  caves  ond 
niciies  of  various  forms,  which  you  vt 
told  by  the  cutiode  of  the  gloi,  Ignaiio 
ScappellatB,  who  lives  in  a  grptto 
at  the  entrance,  were  the  habitations 
of  the  earliest  people  of  Sicily,  wha 
before  they  had  discovered  the  art  <rf 
building  houses,  hollowed  out  cawB 
in  the  rock,  like  tho  Kdomites  d 
old.  He  will  point  out  houses  in 
the  diff;  3,  6,  or  8  stories  high,  com- 
munication between  which  mast  liave 
been  maintained  by  ladders  let  down 
from  above  through  openings,  in  the 
floors;  he  will  show  you  more  com- 
modious abodes,  with  a  suite  of  8  or 
10  chambers  on  a  single  flat ;  he  wili 
point  out  the  "CAic«a,"  or  chureb. 
with  its  aisles  and  pews;  the  ** Spt- 
zieria,'*  where  the  apothecary  of  tfaai 
Troglodyte  town  prepared  and  dis- 
poned his  medicines ;  the  "  Larderic^ 
or  clieesemonger  8  shop ;  the  *'  Al- 
iaria"  or  temple;  tho  " Spelonea 
Grossa"  or  great  cavern ;  the  •*  GnUa 
dd  Corco"  or  rookery  ;  the  **  GtcOa 
dd  Fe»ito,"  or  cavo  of  the  wind,  and 
many  others ;  each  yfiih  its  appro- 
priate designation ;  and  above  au,  the 
''CatieUo"  which  protected  this 
strange  rock-city  at  its  eastern  en- 
trance. 

He  is  not  without  good  anthorify 
for  his    statements.    He  might  cite 
writer  after  writer  on  Sicily,  as  point- 
ing out  these  caves  to  be  the  dwellings 
that  preceded  architecture,  and  this 
honeycombed  glen  to  be  a  city  of  the 
Troglodytes.    "These  crypt©  appear 
to  have  been  the  earliest  effort  of  a 
primitive  and  pastoral  people  towards 
a  town ;  in  after  ages  they  perhaps 
served  as  a  retreat  in  time  of  danger, 
and  as  a  place  of  security,  on  any 
extraordinary  alarm,  for  women,  chi/- 
dren,  and  valuables.    In  this    light 
I  was   particularly  struck  with  the 
resemblance  these    rude    habitatloii^ 
bore  to   the  caves   I    had   seen  in 
Owhyhee     for    similar    uses.     The 
Troglodyte     villages    of     Northed 
Africa  are  also  precisely  the  same.' 
—Admiral  Smyth.    Should  you  ven- 
ture to  call  in  question  this  opiDiopf 
and  having  seen  many  ancient  sites  in 
Italy,  Greece,  or  Asia  Minor,  should 
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'on  amye  at  the  concltuion  that 
kese  grottoes,  one  and  all,  were  ori- 
inaUy  sepulchres,  thongh  there  are 
indoubted  traces  of  subsequent  habita- 
toii«  and  that  here  was  the  necropolis 
f  some  forgotten  city,  you  will  exoite 
be  contempt  of  the  cwtode  for  your 
^orance  and  presumption.  Yet  you 
an  distingaish  among  these  cayes 
oany  which  are  undoubtedly  of  sepul- 
hrnl  character,  bearing  Greek  funereal 
ascriptions,  though  of  Christian  times ; 
nany  in  every  respect  like  the  tombs 
n  the  catacombs  of  Rome,  Naples,  or 
Syracuse,  while  most  betray  features, 
)ften  almost  obliterated  by  subsequent 
nisappUcation,  as  the  hovels  of  the 
peasantry,  or  as  sheds  for  their  cattle, 
Hrbich  stamp  them  as  originally  con- 
structed for  the  purposes  of  sepulture 
by  the  Greeks  or  otlier  early  Pagan 
iuhabitants  of  Sicily.  So  greatly  have 
these  tombs  suffered  from  their  con-, 
version  to  such  purposes,  that  they 
uow  possess  Uttle  interest  for  the  anti- 
<iuary.  He  who  has  seen  the  sepal- 
'"hral  glens  of  Etruria  —  Norchia, 
^>ovana,  Castel  d*As80,  for  example — 
may  pass  Ispica  by  without  notice. 
Ue  who  has  visited  the  Greek  ceme- 
teries at  Pantalica  and  Palazzolo,  in 
this  same  district  of  Sicily,  will  lose 
Uttle  by  neglecting  Ispica.  The  great 
oharm  of  this  glen  lies  in  its  highly 
picturesque  character — in  the  choice 
studies  of  rock,  wood,  and  water  it 
affords  for  the  portfoUo. 

The  site  of  the  town  to  which  this 
cemetery  belonged  and  its  name  are 
l)oth  unknown.  The  former  might  be 
casilv  determined  by  a  little  research ; 
the  latter,  in  default  of  loctil  monu- 
ments, must  remain  a  matter  of  specu- 
lation. 

The  tombs  contiirae  in  the  chffd 
tor  about  two  miles,  but  terminate  at 
the  "  Castello."  Here  a  ravine  opens 
towards  Spaccafomo,  about  6  m.  dis- 
tant, and  the  path  is  ru^ed  in  tlie 
extreme.  As  there  is  nothiug  to  see 
at  that  town,  the  traveUer  had  better 
make  for  Boaolini,  which  is  about  the 
••<arae  distance,  and  4  m.  further  on 
the  high  road  to  Syracuse.  The  track 
^  it  crosses  the  stony  plain,  whoso 
i^notony  is  rcUeved  by  the  snowy 


crest  of  Etna  rising  in  the  N.,  by  the 
white  buildings  of  Note  hanging  on  a 
slope  in  the  N.E.,  and  by  a  rich  tract 
of  fertile  country  to  the  S.,  green  with 
com  and  flax,  studded  with  olives  and 
carobs,  and  bordered  by  a  broad  belt 
of  sandy  beach ;  while  a  level  green 
tract  stretches  out  to  the  S.E.,  and 
terminates  in  Gape  Pttasaio  and  the 
celebmted  Port  of  Ulysses.  From  this 
plain  you  descend  abruptly  to  Bosolini, 
exchanging  the  region  of  atones  and 
barrenness  for  one  of  exuberant  fer- 
tiUty. 

100  m.  i^oso^ent.— This  is  a  small 
town  founded  in  the  16th  century, 
having  5000  inhabitants,  one  small 
inn,  and  a  neat  church  of  Italian  archi- 
tecture. It  is  picturesquely  situated 
on  low,  ^y  clifEs,  overhanging  a 
richly-cultivated  valley,  where  com, 
flax,  oil,  frait,  and  vegetables  of  many 
descriptions  are  produced  in  abuna- 
ance.  This  country  extends  to  the 
Stafenna,  a  small  stream  2  m.  from 
Rosolini.  A  heath  overrun  with 
palmetto  succeeds,  and  then  a  rich 
valley  of  olives,  com,  and  fruit,  through 
which  winds  the  TeUaro  or  Abisso,  a 
deep  and  rapid  stream  spanned  by  a 
bridge.  This  is  the  Hdorus  of  anti- 
quity, the  "clamosus  Heloms"  of 
Silius  Italicus ;  and  the  vale  through 
which  it  flows  is  the  *'  Heloria  Tempo  " 
of  Ovid,  whose  fertility  is  also  sung  by 
Virgil— 

"  Exsupero  praeplDgae  sol  am  stagnantia  H«lorl.' 

The  epithet  applied  to  the  river 
appears  strange  to  one  who  views  the 
torrent  in  siunmer,  but  is  perfectly 
applicable  in  winter,  when  it  over- 
flows its  banks,  and,  like  the  Nile, 
imparts  that  exuberant  fertility  which 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  writer  of 
the  'Georgics.' 

Beyond  the  Tcllaro  are  bare  undu- 
lating downs,  covered  with  palmetto 
and  lentiscus;  the  hollows  carpeted 
with  olives,  almonds,  com,  and  vines. 
The  country  becomes  richer  as  you 
approach  Note.  At  the  distance  of 
1^  m.  tliat  city  comes  into  view,  seated 
on  a  wooded  height,  palatial  and 
imposing.  At  the  foot  of  the  ascent 
you  cross  the  Falcotiara,  or  Fiume  di 
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Nolo,  flowing  tbrongh  a  deep  rocky 
bed.  This  is  the  AsinarU8  of  antiquity, 
for  ever  memorable  as  the  scene  of 
the  melancholy  termination  of  the 
disastrous  expedition  c^  the  Athenians 
against  Syracuse.  The  precise  site  of 
the  last  and  &tal  defeat  of  the  Athe- 
nians is  not  ascertained.  It  was  pro- 
bably lower  down  the  stream,  between 
Noto  and  the  sea. 

109  m.  NoTO.— J«»w ;  "  Albergo  dell' 
Aquila  d'Oro."  called  also  «di  Can- 
nigarrio/'  in  the  Piazza  di  ^.Domenico, 
more  comfortable  than  most  country 
inns  in  Sicily,  and  the  charges  con- 
sequently higher.  '*Locanda  de' 
GJesuiti,  kept  by  a  chemist,  is  recom- 
mended as  clean.! 

Though  containing  only  12,529 
inhabitants.  Note  is  the  capital  of 
the  proyince  which  bears  its  name, 
and  comprises  1120  sq.  miles,  with  a 
population  of  240,000.  It  is  proudly 
situated  on  a  height  3  or  4  m.  from 
the  sea,  in  the  midst  of  a  country 
richly  wooded,  and  abounding  in  com, 
wine,  and  oil.  Though  inferior  in 
size  and  population  to  many  towns  in 
Sicily,  it  is  surpassed  only  by  Palermo, 
Messina,  and  Catania  in  the  imposing 
character  of  its  buildings,  and  in  its 
general  appearance  of  wealth  and 
civilisation.  It  is,  in  triith,  one  of  the 
neatest  and  best  built  towns  of  Sicily, 
with  regular  streets,  not  paved  but 
macadamised,  palaces  of  much  preten- 
sion, and  handsome  churches  and 
convents  in  considerable  numbers. 
There  is  an  aristocratic  air  about  it 
which  it  owes  to  the  residence  here 
of  the  chief  nobility  of  the  province, 
one  of  whom,  the  Prince  of  Villa 
Dorata,  was  distinguislied  iu  former 
years  for  his  hospitality  to  English 
travellers.  Whether  Note  still  retains 
tlie  character  of  "  Ingegnosa,"  which 
she  received  as  her  distinctive  title 
some  G  centuries  since,  the  traveller 
lias  little  opportunity  of  learning. 
Noto  is  quite  of  modern  construc- 
tion. The  original  town  stood  6  or 
7  m.  further  inland  in  the  moun- 
tains to  the  N.W. ;  but  on  its  entire 
destruction  by  the  terrible  earthquake 
of  1698,  the  citizens  removed  to  this 


site,  which,  though  oonvenieiilij 
situated,  is  said  to  be  imhieftltfaEy,  iti 
natural  insalubrity  being  increaaed  by 
the  steeping  of  hemp  to  a  great  extent 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

In  the  Via  Oassaio,  the  princzpal 
street,  is  a  square  calked  Piano  deSti. 
Matriee,  on  the  N.  side  of  whicii,  ap- 
proached by  3  long  flights  of  stefe, 
rises  the  Chiesa  Mairiee,  or  8<m  Cor\ 
rado,  a  handsome  domed  chnrdi  c£ 
yellow  stone,  Corinthian  below  ajid 
CSomposite  above.  lE^  its  side  siaad^ 
the  PaJUutto  of  the  Marchete  8,  Aif^siK'. 
a  neat  edifice  of  Italian  architetftaip. 
On  the  E.  of  this  square  is  the  cbiDd< 
of  B(ja\  Balvatore,  of  two  orders  in 
the  same  style;  and  on  the  S.  sde 
stands  the  Cata  Comwude,  or  Town 
Hall,  an  Ionic  pile  of  a  single  stoiy. 
with  an  inscription  over  the  doorwa  j, 
recording  the  history  of  the  toira.  I: 
contains  a  library,  and  a  gaUery  of 
portraits  of  illustrious  citizens.  Near 
this  square  is  the  church  of  Sia.  GUetra, 
of  elliptical  plan,  with  a  dome  of  tht.' 
same  form.  Here  is  a  pictoie  of  6t. 
Benedict  and  his  sister  Sta.  Scolastics, 
by  Balvatore  LoforU,  greatly  lauded  Inr' 
the  Notinesi.  In  the  Cassaio  stancLi 
the  CoQegio  de  Oetuiti,  of  Italian  anrhi- 
tecture,  with  a  concave  facade  of  3 
orders^  more  pretentious  than  good. 
The  churches  of  San  Benedetto  and  of 
the  Crocifisao  are  in  better  style. 

In  the  Piazza  di  San  Domenieo  b* 
a  handsome  fountain  with  a  marble 
statue  of  Hercules  drinking  from  a 
wine-skin,  which  he  holds  in  southern 
sihrle  at  arm's-leng^  above  his  head. 
Tma  fountain  bears  date  1758. 

There  were  several  coUedions  of  anti- 
quities in  Noto,  but  most  have  been 
dispersed  of  late  years.  That  of  the 
Barone  Astuti  lias  recently  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  University  of  Palermo. 
The  Cavaliere  Oastelluccio  has  still  a 
collection. 

The  ancient  name  of  Noio  was  Nee- 
turn,  and  the  original  city  stood  some 
miles  inland,  on  the  banlos  of  the  Asi- 
nanis,  crowning  a  lofty  rock,  about 
1^  m.  in  circumference,  and  surrounded 
by  precipices,  save  where  it  was  united 
to  the  neighbouring  mountains  by  a 
narrow  isthmus.  Of  the  wreoJo»  of  1693 
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itUc  now  remains  but  a  confrifled  heap 
f  ruins,  l^eeium  was  probably  a  Bi- 
nlan  to'vm,  but  we  have  no  nnofrd  of 
t  before  the  times  of  the  Komans,  and 
ill  we  'kxkow  of  it  is  that  it  was  left 
mbiect  to  Siero  of  Syracuse  when  he 
naae  peace  ^th  that  people.  From 
the  great  strength  of  its  position,  Noto 
KBS  slow  to  change  hands.  It  was  not 
captured  by  the  &iraoens  till  the  year 
3^,  or  37  years  after  their  invasion  of 
Sicily,  .^d  it  was  the  last  city  of 
Scu^cenic  Sicily  that  submitted  to 
Count  Hoger,  not  surrendering  till  the 
year  1090,  or  18  years  after  his  con- 
quest of  Palermo,  and  28  after  his  first 
landing  at  Messina. 


La  Pizztjta. 

Leaving  Noto  by  the  Porta  Beale, 
you  cross    the   Flora,  or  public  pro- 
menade,   and    descend    the    wocxled 
slopes  to  the  plain.     At  a  mile  from 
the  gate   are  two  roads,  one  leading 
eastward  to  the  Marina  or  Cala,  the 
port  or  oarieatore  of  Noto,  the  other 
running  sonthward  to  Pachino,  16  m. 
distant.      Both  are  carriageable.     At 
2  m.  firom  the  mouth  of  tlie  Faloonara^ 
and  about  4  m.  from  Noto,  stands,  on 
a  height  overrun  with  lentiscus  and 
palmetto,  an  ancient  monument,  which 
tradition  marks  as  having  been  ei'ected 
by  the  Syracusans  to  record  their  crown- 
ing victory  over  tiie  Athenians  in  the 
fords  of  the  Asinarus.    To  reach  it  you 
take  the  road  from  Noto  to  Pachino, 
and   after   traversing    an    undulating 
country  clothed  with  luxuriant  cultiva- 
tion, at  8  m.  from  the  former  town, 
you  take  a  path  which  opens  to  the  1., 
JQst  by    a    farmhouse,   and    it   leads 
yoa  through  dwarf  palms,  carob  and 
almond-trees,  to  the  monument,  or,  as 
it  is  called.  La  Pizzula.    It  is  a  column 
of  tapering  finm,  composed  of  large 
bloclis  neatly  joined  without  cement, 
on  a  square  basement  of  4  steps,  which 
rests  on  a  bw  square  plinth  hewn  from 
the  rock.    The  column,  though  but  a 
fragment,  is  still  38  ft.  high,  but  has 
eridontly  been  of  greater  altitude.    It 
ts  clearly  of  Greek,  not  of  Boman  con- 
lection;   but  there  is  no  authority. 


beyond  local  tradition,  for  regarding  it 
as  one  of  the  trophies  which  we  are 
told  the  Syracusans  raised  over  the 
vanquislied  Athenians.  The  traveller 
who  entertains  no  doubt  on  this  point 
will  regard  the  monument  with  melan- 
choly interest  for  its  connexion  with 
the  fatal  termination  of  the  disastrous 
invafflon  of  Sicily  by  the  Athenians 
413  B.C. 

It  was  on  the  8th  day  of  their  flight 
firom  Syracuse  that  the  Athenians  ap- 
proached the  Asinarus.  They  hurried 
forward  to  the  river,  both  to  escape  the 
Syracusan  horsemen,  who  were  press- 
ing them  from  behind,  and  also  to 
refresh  themselves,  for  they  were  thirsty 
and  weaiy  with  their  march.  8o  they 
rushed  into  tlie  stream  in  a  disorderly 
crowd,  every  man  striving  to  be  the 
flrst  to  cross;  but  in  their  eagerness 
they  tiirew  each  other  down,  and 
trampled  each  other  under  foot,  so  that 
many  were  pierced  by  the  weapons  in 
the  confusion,  or,  being  entangled  toge- 
ther, were  carried  away  by  the  torrent. 
Meanwhile  the  Syracusans  from  the 
fmrther  bank,  which  was  steep,  assailed 
them  with  missiles  as  they  were  drink- 
ing greedUy,  or  struggling  with  one 
another  in  the  bod  of  tiie  river.  The 
Spartans  also  came  down  upon  them, 
and  slew  many  in  the  stream.  Seeing 
that  the  dead  lay  heaped  one  on  the 
other,  and  that  the  army  was  utterly 
defeated,  Nicias  surrendered  himself  to 
Gylif^us,  and  besought  him,  whatever 
he  might  do  with  himself,  to  stay  the 
slaughter  of  his  men.  The  Spartan 
thereon  conmianded  quarter  to  be  given, 
but  18,000  already  lay  dead  in  the 
stream  and  on  its  bonks. 

In  honour  of  this  victory  an  annual 
festival  called  Asinaria  was  instituted 
at  Syracuse,  which  was  employed  in 
sacrificing  to  the  gods. 

From  the  high  ground  of  La  Pizzuta, 
you  look  over  a  wide  tract  of  country 
to  tiie  S.,  low  and  level,  but  rich  in 
com  and  wood.  The  height  immedi- 
ately in  the  foreground  is  that  once 
crowned  by  the  old  Greek  colony  of 
Helorus;  beyond  it.  the  coast  breaks 
into  a  deep  bay  with  the  island  of 
Yindicari  within  it;  and  trends  away 
to  the  low  flat  headland  of  Paohynus  in 
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the  horizon,  with  Fort  Passaro  on  a 
rock  at  its  point ;  Pachino  itself  being 
conspicuous  with  its  square  tower  on  an 
eminence  rising  from  the  plain. 


The  road  from  Noto  to  Syracuse  fol- 
lows tile  line  of  coast,  crossing  a  country 
undulating  and  richly-cultivated,  lying 
between  the  sea  and  the  bare  hills 
which  rise  inland.  About  a  mile  before 
reaching  Avola,  it  crosses  a  narrow  but 
deep  stream,  flowing  between  cliffs  of 
white  calcaieous  rock,  and  now  called 
the  Fiume  Cavallata ;  but  known  of 
old  as  the  Erinteus.  It  was  on  its  banks 
that  Nicias,  the  Athenian  general,  en- 
camped for  two  nights  before  his  final 
overthrow.  Here  he  heard  of  the  de- 
feat and  surrender  of  his  colleague 
Demosthenes,  with  his  army  of  6000 
men. 

113  m.  Avola.  Inns. — "Albergo 
di  Sicilia,"  in  the  Piazza,  very  poor. 
The  "  Albergo  de'  Viaggiatori,"  on  the 
1.  as  you  leave  for  Byracuse,  looks 
better.  This  is  a  modem  town  of 
10,754  inhabitants,  prettily  situated  on 
a  wooded  eminence.  A  long  street  of 
low  houses,  only  one  story  high,  tra- 
verses the  town ;  yet  though  without 
imposing  edifices,  Avola  is  regular, 
clean,  and  respectable  in  appearance, 
with  a  piazza  unusually  large,  and 
several  diurches  of  architectural  pre- 
tensions. It  produces  a  considerable 
Siiantity  of  wine,  oil,  honey,  fruit,  and 
leese;  and  boasts  of  the  only  plan- 
tation of  sugar-canes  now  existing  in 
Sicily.  The  juice  is  not  converted  into 
sugar,  but  into  rum,  which  sells  at 
Avola  at  1^  dollar  the  bottle.  The 
surrounding  country  also  abounds  in 
game,  and  pastures  a  number  of  fine 
cattle  which  supply  the  market  at 
Malta.  Avola  has  a  marina  or  ship- 
ping-port on  the  beach,  with  a  tunny- 
fisliery. 

Between  Avola  and  Syracuse  the 
country  is  open  and  rocky.  At  1  m. 
bevond  the  town  you  cross  a  rivulet 
called  the  Fiume  d'Avola^  which  by 
some  has  been  taken  for  tlie  Erinwus, 
but  the  Cavallata  ha^  better  claims  to 


tliat  honour.    The  road,  izaveraing  a 
country  rich  with  com  and  wine,  oarc 
and  orange-groves,  continues  to  follow 
the  coast,  boieath  a  range  of  ragged 
table-heights,  called  Monti  d*Or(\be- 
tween  which  and   the  next  range  ta 
the  N.,  or  the  Monti  di  Gaionigatiiu, 
opens  a  deep  gorga    From  this  flovs 
out  the  Fiume  di  Castibtli,  which  joa 
ford  near  its    mouth,  at  5  m.  £roiii 
Avola,  where  its   banks  are  adorned 
with  dumps  of  fine  trees.    This  is  the 
ancient     CacypariSf     whose     upward 
course  the  Atnenians  in  their  letreftt 
from    Syracuse    attempted  to  pianme, 
hoping  to  receive  support  from    the 
Siculi  of  the  interior,  but  they  fomiil 
the  passage  barred  with  a  wall   and 
with  piles,  which  compelled  them   t«'» 
relinquish  the    attempt     The    ooast 
here  is  low,  with  sandy  coves ;  bat  ix 
abounds  in  remains  of  baths,  sepiilchiC9>, 
and  other  ancient  structures.    Tlie  road 
now   traverses  open  downs,  pBrdaliy 
cultivated ;  and  the  little  rocky  bay  of 
Lognina  soon  comes  in  sight*  about  a 
mite  to  the  right      A  little  beyond, 
Syracuse  itself  opens  to  the  view,  peer- 
ing above  the  wooded  plain  on  which  it 
appears  to  stand ;  the  intervening  bay 
not  being  visible.    To  the  rt  of  it  riaos 
the  long  low  height  of  Plemmyrimii, 
sinking  to  the  sea  in  Capo  Mele ;  to  the 
1.  of  it  the  eye  traces  the  long-<hnawii 
ridge  of  Acradina  and  EpipoXfe,  once 
crowned  with  tlie  temples  and  towers 
of  the  ancient  city,  now  a  bare  down, 
culminating  in  the  Belvedere.    Behind 
are  the  honeyed  heights  of  Hybia,  and 
at  their  feet  Floridm  gleams  out  from 
tlie  olive-dad  plain ;   while  high  above 
all  soars  Etna  with  his  diadem  of  snow. 
At  8  m.  beyond  Avola  is  the  hamlet 
of  Lungarinoj  with  a  little  inn,  the 
"  Foudachello   di    S.    Michaelacdo,'* 
where  muleteers  are  wont  to  halt    A 
few  miles  further,  and  Syracuse  comes 
frilly  into  view,  its  white  buildings  and 
yellow    fortifications    reflected  in  the 
deep  blue  bay.    You  soon  reach  the 
top  of  the  ridge  which  overhangs  the 
valley  of  the  Anapus ;  and  here  dose 
on  your  1.  are  the  ruins  of  the  temple 
of  Jupiter    Olympius.     You  descend 
and  cross   the  corn-dad  hollow,  and 
the  celebrated  stream,  wliich  is  bat  o 
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rivulet,  and  follow  the  shares  of  the 
bay  towards  the  cliffs  of  the  ancient 
city.  Here,  where  the  road  turns 
eastward  to  Sjnacuse,  you  cross  a  brook 
ilowing  from  the  heights  through  the 
old  Greek  theatre,  and  presently  reach 
the  grassy  promenade  outside  the  gates. 

131  m.  Stsacuse. 


Straccbe:. 

Hotels. — Many ;  but  by  far  the  best 
is  the  **  Locanda  del  Sole/'  kept  by 
Antonio  Torres,  who  pays  particular 
attention  to  the  cuisine,  providing  lus 
guests  with  dishes  in  great  variety,  of 
excellent  quality,  and  cooked  to  per* 
fection.  Those  who  like  to  trace 
effects  to  their  causes  should  visit  the 
cucitia,  which  will  bear  inspection, 
unlike  most  in  Sicily,  where  ignorance 
is  blisd  to  the  hungry  traveller.  The 
apartments  are  large  and  cheerful, 
looking  over  tiie  port^  the  heights  of 
the  ancient  city,  the  plain  of  the 
Anapos,  and  the  mountains  of  Hybla. 
Though  of  unpretending  appearance, 
the  Bole  is  one  of  the  most  comfortable 
hotels  in  Sicily,  and  well  maintains  the 
reputation  it  has  enjoyed  for  moro 
than  40  years.  No  landlord  can  be 
more  obliging  or  attentive  than  Signer 
Torres  and  his  coadjutor  Don  Anto- 
nino  Mammo,  and  his  dinners  are  not 
to  be  excelled  elsewhere  in  the  island. 
His  charges,  considering  the  comfort, 
are  moderate.  Bedrooms  from  4  to  8 
tarl  each ;  sitting-rooms,  according  to 
siase  and  prospect;  dinner,  at  any 
hour,  8  tari;  breakfast,  4  tari.  Of 
the  other  hotels  of  Syracuse,  the 
**  Locanda  dltolia,"  in  the  Via  Amal- 
fitauia,  is  the  newest  and  best;  the 
"  Hotel  de  Scicli,'  tolerable ;  " La 
Bella    Pari^i:"    "La    Gioja;'    and 

L'Aquila  d'  Oro,*'are  better  adapted 
for  native  travellers  than  for  foreign 
tourists.  The  "Vittoria,"  or  Oasa 
Musnmeci,  is  rather  a  traUoria  than 
a  locanda.  Attached  to  the  *'  Sole  " 
is  also  a  trattoria,  where  those  not 
residing  in  the  hotel  may  avail  them- 
selves of  the  excellent  cuisine. 

Ghune  is  plentiful  at  Syracuse  in 
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the  winter  and  spring,  when  the 
marshes  of  the  Anapus  and  the  Lake 
of  Lentini  swarm  witli  wild-fowl  in 
great  variety.  But  foremost  among 
the  ** dainties  of  Syracuse"  are  the 
fish,  which  are  most  abundant  in 
winter,  especially  after  rough  weather, 
when  they  are  to  bo  caught  in  multi- 
tudes on  the  coast.  Ask  for  the 
rivetto,  a  large  fish  of  exquisite  deli- 
cacy ;  for  the  serra,  the  orata^  or  the 
^inola,  in  no  way  inferior.  Omit 
not  an  opportunity  of  trying  the  soZa- 
nione ;  the  dentici,  so  called  from  its 
formidable  teeth ;  the  dotto,  or  mona' 
c^lo,  fh)m  its  large  prominent  eyes; 
the  pettinef  knoAvn  by  the  mark  of  a 
comb ;  the  Unguata,  or  sole  ;  the  pesce 
luna,  of  the  same  tribe;  the palumito, 
like  salmon ;  the  triglia,  or  red 
mullet ;  the  merluzzo,  or  whiting ;  and 
the  sgimherot  or  mackerel.  Signer 
Torres  will  serve  up  all  these  "  Syra- 
cusanie  dapes,*'  and  many  other  va- 
rieties, in  tlie  manner  best  exhibiting 
their  respective  excellences.  Honey, 
fresh  from  Hybla  and  frag^rant  with 
mountain  thyme,  is  a  luxury  nowhere 
to  be  liad  in  sucli  perfection  as  at 
Syracuse.  The  fruits  are  admirable, 
though  few  tourists  visit  the  city  in 
the  season  to  enjoy  them;  but  the 
vegetables  are  excellent  all  the  year 
round,  especially  the  broccoli,  which 
grows  to  a  prodigious  size. 

The  wines  of  Syracuse  have  main- 
tained their  ancient  reputation.  There 
are  many  sorts,  but  most  of  them 
are  sweet,  both  red  and  white.  The 
red  wines  are  the  "  Calabrese,"  sup- 
posed to  be  the  representative  of 
the  Vinum  PoUianum  of  antiquity; 
the  "Occhio  di  Bove,"  made  £Fom^> 
grapes  as  largo  as  '*  bulls*  eyes ;"  and 
Sie  "  Amarena,"  with  a  cherry  flavour. 
Of  the  white  wines,  tlie  '*  Albanello,"* 
the  "  Nacarella,"  the  "  Moscato,*'  the 
"O^riata,"  and  the  **  Pista-motta," 
are  highly  esteemed  by  Sicilians.  The 
winebest  adapted,  however,  to  the 
English  taste  is  the  "  Isola,'*  grown  on 
the  ancient  ^lemmyrium,  wliich  is 
both  red  and  whites  but  always  dry. 
Of  these,  the  "  Isola  Bianca  "  is  pre- 
ferable; it  is  rich,  nutty,  fragrant, 
and    full-bodied,    but    guiltless    of 
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brandy.    It  selis  at  5  iaA  or  20d»  tho 
bottle. 

Syracuse,  onoe  **  the  largest  of  Greek 
cities/'  14  miles  in  circumfereinee, 
of  wider  dominion  than  Athens  or 
Sparta,  the  mistress  of  Sicily,  whose 
citizens  were  reckoned  by  l^midreds  of 
thousands,  whose  wealth  and  luxury 
were  unbotmded,  and  which  was 
adorned  with  the  utmost  magnificence 
and  the  choicest  treasures  of  ardii- 
tectuie,  sculpture,  and  painting — Sy- 
racuse, the  rival  of  Athens,  the  an- 
tagonist of  Carthage  and  of  Borne — is 
now  a  provincial  town  of  some  19,400 
inhab.,  and  has  shnmk  to  a  mere 
ftaction  of  its  ancient  dimensions. 
The  modem  town  is  confined  to  the 
limits  of  the  original  Gre^  colony, 
occupying  what  was  onco  the  island, 
but  is  now  the  peninsula,  of  Ortygia, 
"just  as  if  London  were  reduced  to 
the  Tower  and  Tower-hill,  or  Paris 
to  the  island  in  the  middle  of  the 
Seine."  This  rocky  island,  which  is 
about  2  miles  in  circumference,  stood 
at  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  but  almost 
adjoining  its  northern  shore,  and  when 
united  to  it  by  art,  it  divided  the  bay 
into  a  larger  and  a  lesser  port.  It 
derived  its  name,  say  some,  from  tho 
resemblance  it  was  supposed  to  bear 
in  its  plan  to  the  form  of  a  quail — 
6pTv^,  while  others  refer  it  to  the 
well-known  epithet  of  Diana,  who  was 
worshipped  there.  It  lies  almost  K. 
and  S.,  and  stretches  half-way  across 
the  mouth  of  the  bay,  towards  the 
height  of  Plemmyrinm,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  on  interval  of  about 
two-thirds  of  a  mile.  Beiii^  the  part 
of  ancient  Syracuse  first  mhabited, 
it  received  the  name  of  the  Acropolis, 
—quite  a  misnomer  in  this  case,  as 
the  island  was  the  lowest  ground  in 
the  whole  cily. 

The  appearance  of  modem  Syra- 
cuse is  in  accordance  with  her  fallen 
fortunes.  The  streets  are  nairow  and 
confined*  and,  with  few  exceptions, 
are  dirty.  The  Via  Amalfitania,  which 
traverses  the  city  from  E.  to  W.,  is 
well  paved  and  always  clean.  The 
houses  here  are  neat  and  even  hand- 
»^me,  with  their  heavy  balconies  rest- 


ing on  carved  cantaliTetB.    Theie  ik- 
a  row  interesting  palaces  of  the  middk 
ages ;  and  some  of  modem  times,  espe- 
cially in  the  n^hbonrfaood  a(  the 
cathedral,  are    la^e    and  impooDg. 
The  public  buildings  ore  numeroia. 
There    are    8    parish    churches,   10 
convents  for  monks,  and  7  for  nun^  a 
seminary  for  priests,  and  a  college  for 
laymen ;  but,  save  one  or  two  churches, 
none    of   the  modem   edifices  hare 
attractions  for  the  trayeUer.    But  Syra- 
cuse would  still  be  a  respoctable  city 
(for  Sicily),  were  it  poasiole  to  regard 
it  otherwise  than  as  a  pitiful  wreck  of 
one  of  the  most  celebrated,  popiiloa% 
and   mighty    cities   of   the    andi^t 
world. 

The  natives  of  Syracuse  are  cour- 
teous  and    hospitable  to    sliaiigen. 
Ladies,  during  their  stay  at  the  h^tel 
will  often  experience  the  polite  atten- 
tions of  the  nobility  or  gentxj  of  the 
city,  who  will  place  their  carriages  at 
their  disposal  for  an  evening  drive. 
The  women  of  Syracuse   liave  more 
beauty  than  is  usually  seen  in  Siciliau 
towns,  wltli  complexions  which  would^ 
be  admired   even   in  the   North  of 
Europe,  and  not  seldom  show  their 
origin   in   the   true  Grecian  profile. 
Those  of  the  higher  orders  generally 
understand  French ;  they  are  modest, 
amiable,  and  unaffected,  and  display 
that  ease  which  marks  good  breeding. 
The   women    of    the    middle    cUes 
wear  the  vuuUo^  a  black  silk  cloak, 
gathered  in  under  tho  right  arm,  and 
shrouding  the  head  and  entire  person. 
Those    of   the    lower    orders   wear 
shawls    of  brilliant  hues  over  their 
heads,   like    the    gipsies   of  Spain: 
canary,  amber,  and  crimson  are  the 
favourite  colours.    The  distaff,  which 
Theooiltus  tells  us  was  invented  at 
Syracuse,  is  constantly  seen  in  the 
hands  of  tho  women  of  this  order. 
The  men  of  the  same  class  wear  browu 
or  blue  velveteen,  with  white  or  brown 
pendant  Phrygian  caps. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Syracuse  i? 
almost  confined  to  Malta,  to  which  it 
exports  wine,  oil,  salt,  and  salt-fish,  ia 
exchange  for  dry  goods,  colonial  pro- 
duce, and  timber. 

The  climato  of  Syracuse  is  delight- 
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TkH  in  iriBter :  as  mild,  perhaps,  as  that 
ofany  other  city  in  the  mediterranean. 
XI>aring  easterly  winds  alone,  which 
are  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  is  the 
"w^eatber  unpleasant ;  at  other  times  it 
Is  as  mild  as  in  an  English  May.    At 
nil    seasons    it  justifies    the   ancient 
Itoast  that  there  never  was  a  day  on 
^which  the  sun  did  not  make  his  ap- 
pearance at  some  hour  or  other.    In 
tnimmer  it  is  far  from  healthy;  the 
miasma  from  the  marshes  to  the  west 
of  the  bay  infectiiig  the  atmosphere. 
This  must  have  been  the  case  in  all 
ages,  for  Archias,  the  founder  of  Syra- 
cuse, when  asked  by  the  oracle  at 
Delphi  whether  he  would  prefer  great 
po'wer  and  wealth  with  an  unhealtiiy 
climate,  or  vice  vend,  chose  the  former 
condition,  and  was  directed  accord- 
ingly to  tiiis  site. 

Ciceroni. — There  are  several  in  Syra- 
coae.  The  beat  is  Salvatcre  Politi, 
nephew  of  the  antiquary  at  Girgenti, 
and  himself  possessed  of  considerable 
information  on  the  antiquities  of  his 
native  town.  He  is,  moreover,  a  man 
of  gentlemanly  manners  and  obliging 
(Usposition.  He  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  an  uncle  of  his,  Michel- 
angelo Politi,  who  also  acts  as  guide. 
Davide  Pietro  Albert!  is  likewise  a 
very  good  cicerone,  extremely  civil 
and  anxious  to  make  himself  in  every 
way  useful.  Another,  whatever  l)e 
his  native  name,  rejoices  in  that  of 
"  Jack  Bobinson,"  given  him  on  board 
tui  EngUsh  man-of-war,  and  which 
has  stuck  to  him  ever  since.  For  his 
qualifications  consult  his  book  of  testi- 
monials, which  he  believes  to  be  highly 
flattering. 

Vetturino. — In  ihis  capacity  Salva- 
tore  AUosco  is  well  spoken  of.  For  a 
carriage  to  Gatauia,  with  a  pair  of 
horses,  he  charges  7  dola;  for  one 
with  three  horses,  9  dels. 

Muleteer.  —  Vincenzo  Storace  can  be 
i-ocommended  as  honest,  trustworthy, 
and  obliging,  and  as  a  good  guide  for 
the  mountains  around  Syracuse.  His 
brother  ]e&  out  donkeys  on  hire  for 
4  taxi  a-Uay  each. 


Boatmen. — Garmelo  Greco  and  his 
sons,  and  BafiEaele  di  Folco,  are  recom* 
mended. 

JfatZ-cooeftes. — ^The  corriera  leavoB 
Syracuse  for  Noto,  Modica,  and  Bagusa 
every  Tues.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat.,  at 
night,  shortly  after  the  airival  of  the 
mml  from  Catania.  But  conveyances 
leave  dafly  for  these  towns  when 
passengers  are  to  be  found.  Fares :  to 
Koto^  4  tail;  to  Modica,  10}  tt.;  to 
Bagusa,  19  tt.  8  gr.  a  seat 

The  corriera  leaves  for  Catania, 
Messina,  and  Palermo  every  Sun.» 
Wed.,  and  Friday,  at  2  or  3  a.m.,  soon 
after  its  arrival  from  Noto.  Three 
seats  only.  Fare  to  Catania,  2  piastre 
1  tail  8  baj. ;  to  Messina,  4  piastre 
10  tari  8  baj. ;  to  Palermo,  9  piastre 
4  tail  1  baj.  Besides  this,  there  is- 
the  usual  fee  of  5  baj.  per  post  to  the 
postilions. 

Steamers. — Steamers  run  from  Syra- 
cuse to  Catania  and  Messina  twice 
every  week,  Tues.  at  9  a  Jic.  and  Sat  at 
4  A.M.,  reaching  Catania  in  3}  hrs., 
and  Messina  in  10  or  11  hrs.  Fares  : 
to  Catania,  Ist  class,  6£  50c.;  2nd 
class,  4*50 ;  3rd  class,  2*50.  To  Mes- 
sina, 1st  class,  17'G0 ;  2nd  class,  12  ; 
8rd  class,  6*50.  Some  of  these  boats 
touch  at  Agosta  on  the  way. 
■  A  steamer  leaves  Syracuse  for  Malta 
eVery  Sun.,  at  11  p.m.,  accomplishing 
the  distance  in  8^  hrs.  Fares:  Ist  class, 
18-25 ;  2nd  class,  12  ;  3rd  class,  6*50. 
A  steamer  leaves  Syracuse  every 
other  Tues.,  at  5  p.m.,  for  Licata,  Gir- 
genti, Sciacca^  Marsala,  Trapani^  and 
Palermo. 

It  will  take  at  least  three  days 
make  the  entire  tour  of  Syracuse,  and 
to  visit  all  its  videnda.  Haifa  day  may 
suffice  for  the  city  itself;  another  hfdf 
for  an  ezoursion  to  the  Anapus,  the 
Olympeixmi,  and  Plemmyrium.  To 
inspect  all  the  objects  of  interest  in 
Acradina  and  Neapolis  will  occupy  a 
day ;  and  a  third  wiU  be  required  for 
an  excursion  to  Fort  Euryalus  and 
Belvedere,  with  the  tour  of  the  ancient 
walls  of  Epipolffi  and  Acradina.  A 
much   longer  time   might  be   plea- 
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surably  and  profitably  spent  on  this  site 
by  the  antiquaiy  or  student  of  history, 
with  Thucydides,  Diodorus,  or  Livy  in 
hand,  x)articularly  in  following  out  tlie 
incidents  of  the  Athenian  siege.  But 
the  tourist  who  is  pressed  for  time 
may,  by  working  hard,  condense  his 
sight-seeing  into  2  days,  devoting  the 
first  to  the  city,  the  Latomie^  the  Cata- 
combs, and  tiio  other  objects  of  in- 
terest in  Acradina,  with  a  run  up  the 
Anapus  in  the  evening ;  the  second  to 
the  Theatre,  Amphitlicatre,  Altar,  and 
other  monuments  of  Neapolis,  and  the 
never  to  be  omitted  Fortress  of  Eury- 
alus,  on  the  crest  of  EpipolSD. 

The  objects  of  interest  in  modem 
S^picuse  are  both  ancient  and  me- 
difeval.  As  the  former  predominate, 
we  will  mention  them  first. 

La  Caiiedrale.^  The  Cathedral  of 
Syracuse,  in  the  piazza  or  principal 
square,  is  dedicated  to  Santa  Maria 
delle  Colonno,  or  **Our  liady  of  the 
Columns,"  so  called  because  it  occu- 
pies the  site  of  a  Greek  temple,  whose 
peristyle  is  embraced  by  its  walls. 
This  is  supposed,  and  with  every 
probability  ot  correctness,  to  be  the 

Temple  of  Minerva,  much  cele- 
brated in  ancient  times.  For,  though 
Ortygia  was  peculiarly  sacred  to  Diana, 
Minerva  was  its  guardian,  and  pre- 
sided over  its  arms  and  comiscls,  and 
in  that  capacity  must  have  occupied 
the  highest  point  of  the  Acropolis, — 
the  very  i^osition  of  the  temple  in 
question.  It  was  built  by  the  Ga- 
mori,  or  Geomori,  an  oligarchy  who 
held  supreme  power  in  Syracuse  for  a 
century  between  596  and  495  n.c,  and 
must  therefore  date  from  the  6th  cent. 
B.C.,  an  antiquity  which  is  confirmed 
by  the  archaic  chnmcter  of  its  Doric 
architecture,  which  closely  resembles 
that  of  the  earliest  temples  of  ScUnus, 
and  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Polieus 
at  Girgenti.  This  temple  of  Minerva 
was  renowned  for  the  unrivalled  splen- 
dour of  its  decorations.  Cicero  is 
diffuse  in  his  description  of  the  gor- 
geous magnificence  of  this  shrine, 
which,  Bpari'd  by  the  generosity  and 
piety  of  Marcellus,  was  stripped  bare 


by  the  cupidity  of  Verres.     Its  doois 
were  so  wondrously  beaotifn]  aa  to 
have  been  the  theme  of  numeraii 
Greek  writers.     They  were   adorned 
with  reliefs  in  gold  and  iTorr,  and  of 
exquisite  art.    TJie  walls  ^thin  wen- 
decorated  witli  paintings — portiaiti. 
and  exploits  of  Sicilian   Idngs    and 
tyrants ;  one  scene,  repreflenting^  Aga- 
thocles  contending  with  the  cavalry  of 
Carthage,  was  considered  a   maater- 
piece  ot  Greek  pictorial  art.     AU  were 
carried  off  to  Borne  by  that  a<«h-thief 
Verres.    On  the  highest  part  of  tfa<? 
roof,  and  probably  over  the  <3aatera 

Eediment,  was  an  enonnoas  shield  of 
rass  caaed  with  gold,  which  from  it£> 
brightness  was  visible  in  the  aim  from 
a  great  distance.    It  was  a  very  an- 
cient custom  of  the  Syracusan  bbiIofs. 
on  leavmg  tlie  |)ort,   to  cany  witJ: 
them  in  a  cup  some  ashes  from  thi 
altar  of  Juno,  at  the  outer  point  of 
Ortygia  and,  just  as  this  shield  was 
vanishing  from  their  sight,  to  caat  the 
cup  into  the  sea  to  secure  a  proi^er- 
ous  voyage.    This  temple  was  con- 
verted into  a  Christian  ch.  in  the  7th 
cent,  by  Zosimus,  Bishop  of  Syra- 
cuse.    A  lofty  bell-tower  was   soon 
after   added,  which    on    Easter-day, 
1100,  was  overthrown  by  an  earth- 
quake, crushing  the  entire  congrega- 
tion beneath  its  ruins.    The  temple 
also  received  much  injury  from  the 
terrible  earthquake  of  1693,  and  the 
columns  thrown  out  of  the  perpen- 
dicular, and  in  some  instances  quite 
off  their  bases,  supported  only  by  the 
wall  in  which  tliey  are  embedded, 
attest  the  violence  of  these  convul- 
sions. 

The  temple  was  hexastylo  perip- 
teral, tliat  is,  it  had  6  columns  in  each 
portico  and  a  peristyle,  which  in  this 
case  had  14  columns  on  each  aide, 
including  those  at  tlie  angles.    There 
were  thus  36  in  all.    Of  tliesc,  9  are 
still  standing  on  the  S.  side,  and  12 
on  the  N.,  all  embedded  in  the  walls 
of  the  modem  ch.    One  on  each  side 
can  only  be  seen  from  an  internal 
gallery.    The    peristyle    rests    on  a 
stylobate  of  3  steps,   the   upper  of 
which  has  been  cut  through  so  as  to 
give  the  appearance  of  square  plinths 
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X-      bases   to    the  columns.     These, 
B^bicli    are  in  3  drums,  are  fluted, 
c^per  considerably,  and  are  hardly  4^ 
iidineters  in  height.     On  the  N.  side 
l:x.«y  still  support  the  ancient  archi* 
ir^E&ve  and  frieze,  with  its  triglyphs  and 
^r*^tt8D,  but  no  trace  of  the  cornice 
r^maiiiB,  its  place  being  supplied  by 
^^«%r&cenic  battlements.    The  stone  of 
vcrhioli  the  temple  was  constructed  is 
VL     compact  limestone,  much  harder 
sxTid   less  sensible  to  atmospheric  in- 
fiuencea  than  that  used  in  the  temples 
of    Selinus   and  Agrigentum.      Tho 
<Ttsil€t   of  the  temple  now  forms  the 
xkAve    of   the  ch.,  and  its  walls,  of 
large  regular  masonry,  have  been  cut 
'tliFoxiffh  at  intervals,  so  as  to  form 
s^rclied  doorways  mto  the  side-aisles, 
^which  are  the  wings  of  the  ancient 
edifice.    The  piers  thus  left  between 
tliese  archways  correspond  with  the 
n-ncient  columns.    The  roof  is  of  wood, 
oonatructed  in  1645.    Both  porticoes 
of  the  cella  were  in  antist  with  pilas- 
ters at  the  angles  and  2  columns  be- 
tween, of  rather  smaller  diameter  than 
thoee  of  the  peristyle,  and  resting  on 
moulded  bases. 

This  temple  was  nearly  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  the  lai^er  Doric  temples 
on  the  same  plan  at  PsBstum,  Segesta, 
Selinus,  and  Agrigentum,  being  about 
185  ft,  in  length  by  75  in  breadth. 
The  diameter  of  the  columns  at  their 
base  was  6  ft.  6  in.,  and  their  height 
28  ft.  7  in. ;  the  intercolumniations 
being  7  ft.  1  in. 

Tms  temple  has  lost  all  its  beauty 
in  the  alterations  to  which  it  has  been 
subjected.  The  modem  facade  of 
yellow  stone,  added  in  1754  by  Bishop 
Marini,  presents  in  its  yicious  style 
and  tasteless  prodigality  of  ornament 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  severe  sim- 
plicity of  tho  original  edifice.  In  the 
upper  order  is  a  statue  of  the  Virgin 
between  those  of  Sta.  Lucia  and  S. 
Mardano.  The  interior,  though  over- 
laid with  modem  work,  is  mostly  of 
ancient  constraction.  The  high  altar 
is  composed  of  a  block  of  the  entabla- 
tore,  11  ft  long.  The  Baptiamal  Font 
is  a  large  plain  vase  of  marble,  sup- 
ported by  7  small  lions  of  bronze,  and 
standing  on  a  pavement  of  Alexan- 


drine mosaic.  This  vase  was  found 
in  the  catacombs,  and  is  of  the  Low 
Empire,  bearing  the  fragment  of  a 
Greek  inscription  of  that  period, 
which  shows  it  to  have  been  conse- 
crated to  its  present  use  by  Zoeimus, 
the  bishop  who  converted  the  temple 
into  a  Christian  church. 

There  is  little  in  tho  way  of  modem 
art  to  attract  tlic  tourist.  The  Chapel 
of  the  Sacrament  in  the  rt.  aisle  has 
on  thepcUioito  of  its  altar  a  bas-relief 
in  wliito  marble,  representing  tlie  Last 
Supper ;  simple  and  full  of  expression, 
said  to  be  by  a  French  artist.  The 
semi-dome  of  this  cliapel  is  frescoed 
by  Agostino  SeiUa,  of  Messina.  In 
the  same  chapel  is  a  Byzantine  pic- 
ture of  tlie  Virgin  and  Ciiild,  on  a 
gilt  ground,  said  to  have  been  trans- 
ient from  an  old  chapel  which  for- 
merly stood  by  the  Fountain  of  Are- 
thuaa. 

The  Chapel  of  Sta.  Lucia  in  tho 
same  aisle  is  of  recent  architecture ; 
it  contains  a  silver  figure  of  that 
Saint,  on  whose  bosom  nangs  a  larse 
onyx  cameo,  presenting  three  heads 
of  different  colours,  which  is  shown  to 
strangers  only  as  a  great  £Eivour.  This 
image  is  esteemed  of  great  sanctity; 
during  some  bombardment  of  the  city 
it  is  believed  to  have  escaped  destruc- 
tion from  a  shell  by  bending  over  the 
altar.  Twice  a  year,  at  the  beginning 
of  May  and  September,  it  pays  a  visit 
with  great  pomp  to  the  neighbouring 
Convent  of  Sta.  Lucia. 

Behind  the  High  Altar  is  a  Nativity 
of  the  Virgin,  by  AgoUino  SciUa ;  cold 
and  sombre.  Over  the  2nd  altar  to 
the  1.  is  a  picture  of  San  Mardano,  the 
first  bishop  of  Syracuse,  whooonverted 
the  citizens  from  paganism  to  Christi- 
anity. Over  the  next  altar  is.an  earlier 
picture  of  the  Saint  on  a  gold  ground. 

In  the  same  aisle,  opposite  the  Font, 
is  an  early  Benauaance  doorway,  with 
its  jambs  resting  on  lions,  and  adorned 
witli  vine  foliage,  and  a  relief  on  its 
lintel,  showing  the  Virgin  with  her 
dead  Son  on  her  lap,  between  St. 
Maroian  and  Sta.  Lucia.  In  the 
Sacristy  are  to  be  seen  a  chalice 
of  wine-coloured  amber,  a  pastoral 
ring  of  enormous  size,  some  curious 
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sandals,  and  a  large  mufiic-book  of 
parchment,  beautifully  illuminated. 

In  the  Court  of  the  Arcive^covato^ 
adjoining  the  Cathedral  to  the  S.,  are 
14  columns  of  cipollino  and  granite, 
taJien  from  some  ancient  edifice,  vul- 
garly called  the  Temple  of  Ceres. 
Another  column  lies  prostrate  in  front 
of  the  palace. 

Temple  of  Diana.  —  Between  the 
Piazza  and  the  N.E.  wall  of  the  city, 
in  the  Vico  8.  Paolo,  and  in  the  house 
of  a  private  gentleman  named  Sant- 
oro,  are  the  remains  of  another  Doric 
temple,  which,  as  it  must  have  been 
about  the  same  size  as  that  just  de- 
scribed, is  supposed  with  all  proba- 
bility to  have  been  that  dedicated  to 
Diana,  which,  Cicero  tells  us,  with  the 
Temple  of  Minerva,  far  surpassed  all 
the  other  sacred  edifices  in  Ortygia. 
Diana,  in  truth,  was  the  peculiar  tu- 
telar of  the  island,  and  -was  adored 
under  the  title  of  *' Protectress,"  as 
we  learn  from  the  beautiful  coins  of 
Aeathodes.  Ortyg^,  indeed,  was  pe- 
culiarly sacred  to  Diana,  whence  Pin- 
dar calls  it,  "the  seat  of  Artemis," 
"  the  couch  of  Artemis,'*  and  *'  the 
sister  of  Delos."  It  is  probftble,  there- 
fore, that  her  worship  was  of  very  early 
date,  and  that  her  temple  was  the  most 
ancient  religious  structure  in  B^ror 
cuse.  The  fragments  now  extant  rally 
bear  out  this  view.  They  are  but  the 
heads  of  two  of  the  colmnns  with  a 
fragment  of  the  architrave,  all  of  a 
yellow  tu&ceous  stone,  presenting 
little  to  interest  the  ordinary  traveller, 
but  the  architect  and  antiquary  will 
detect  some  peculiar  features.  The 
capitals  especially  are  of  vast  spread, 
projecting  &r  over  the  neck  of  the 
column,  and  the  ecHiinus  has  a  bold 
round  sweep,  as  in  the  earliest  temples 
of  Selinus.  Everything  combines  to 
stamp  this  temple  with  a  high  anti- 
quity, and  antiquaries  do  not  hesitate 
to  assign  it  to  at  least  the  6th  cent, 
before  Christ. 

Fountain  of  Arqthcsa.  — This  cele- 
brated fountain  is  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  island,  close  to  the  port,  and  it 
rises  in  a  large  .semicirculiar  pit  lined 


with  masonry,  about  20  ft.  deepk  fte 
chord  of  the  arc,  about   50  II.  long. 
being  the  city- wall,  which  defend*  Ok 
spring  from  the  sea.    The  water  risea 
m>m  an  arch  in  the  rock,  and,  as  Str^bo 
describes  it,  attains  at  once  the  oie 
of  a  stream.    It  enters  tlio  pool  ty  4 
openings ;  but  the  water  once  bo  pcre 
was  rendered  brackish  by  the  earth- 
quake of  1169,   and  the  fiab   which 
used  to  abound  here  disappeared  at 
tlie  same  tune.    The  disappointment 
which  cannot  tail  to  be  expenezteed 
by  every  traveller  at  the  first  fligiht  of 
this  fountain    is  well    described  by 
Htighes,    "  I  flew  on  the  wings  of  im- 
patience to  the  Fountain  of  Axethizsa. 
I  needed  no  guide  but  Oioero^  who 
directed  me  along  the  ramparts  of  the 
city  towards  tlie    extremity    of    the 
island,  where  I  found  the  fbnntais  in 
the  very  situation  which  he  deeiraatea, 
protected  by  a  bastion  of  the  wul  from 
the  encroachment  of  the  sea,  but  di- 
minished in  size,  and  possessing  neither 
its  sweet  waters,  nor  those  sacred  fidh 
which,  even  in  the  extremity  of  faminfi 
were  not  to  be  touched,  without  the 
vengeance  of  ofiended  deities ;  not  a 
vestige  remained  of  its  former  splen- 
dour, of  Diana's  grove,  or  of  that  stetoe 
of  the   goddess,  which  adorned    its 
banks;    but  I   beheld  Arethusa,   the 
lovely  Arethusa,  so  celebrated  in  an- 
cient minstrelsy,  and  so  honoured  in 
the  choicest  specimens  of  numismatic 
art,  despoiled  of  all  her  diarms,  and 
degraded  to  the  vUe  office  of  a  wash- 
tub.    Instead  of  Diana's  train,  a  tribe 
of  bare-legffed  nymphs,  with  their 
petticoats  tied  above  their  knees*  were 
dabbling  in  the  stream,  and  soilkig  its 
purity." 

The  fountain  was  dedicated  of  old  to 
Diana,  and  is  sold  to  have  been  made 
by  her  nymphs  to  delight  her.    Bat 
the  more  popular  version  of  its  or%in 
is,  tliat  Axethusa,  a  beautiful  maiden 
of  Elis,  was'seen  when  bathing  by  the 
river-god  Alpheus^  who,  deq>erately 
enamoured  of  her  charms,  pursued  her 
till,  utterly  exhausted  with  her  flight, 
she  implored  the  aid  of  Diana.    The 
goddess  in  oompossion  changed  h^  into 
a  fountain ;   when,  Alpheus  mmgling 
his  stream  with  hers,  they  both  o^ 
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ii:k.to  the  earth,  and  passing  under  the 
k,  rose  again  in  Ortygia. 


'*  Alpheom  fama  est,  hue  EUdis  amnem 
Occaltas  egUse  vlas  subt^r  mare ;  qui  nunc 
Ore,  Arethosa,  tuo  Siculls  confnnditar  undl&" 

ViBG.  JPn.  III. 

Liord  Nelflon  watet^  the  BritiBh 
fleet  here  on  his  way  to  the  Nile  and 
victory,  "We  have  victualled  and 
^nratered,"  wrote  he  to  Lady  Hamilton ; 
**  and  surely,  watering  at  the  Fountain 
of  Arethusa^  we  must  have  victorv." 

The  fountain  has  very  recently  been 
^ken  under  the  protection  of  tiie  au« 
tJiorities.  The  bare -legged  nymphs 
liave  been  expelled,  the  area  cleaned 
and  beautified,  access  to  it  has  been 
formed  by  a  handsome  flight  of  steps, 
and  the  pool  is  to  be  encircled  with 
papyrus. 

HcignL — In  Ortygia  stood  of  old 
tbc  Baths  of  Daphne,  not  so  called 
from  the  poet  Daphnis  who  in- 
vented pastoral  poetry,  but  from  the 
laurel  grove  near  the  Temple  of  Diana. 
The  site  of  these  baths  is  unknown, 
but  dose  to  the  Fountain  of  Arethusa 
are  three  ancient  baths  sunk  deep  in 
the  rock  below  the  surface,  and  all 
fed  by  that  celebrated  spring.  Since 
the  recent  expulsion  of  the  washer- 
women, who  from  time  immemorial 
have  profiBined  the  fountain,  they  have 
betaken  themselves  to  these  baths, 
and  imperatively  demand  toll  of  the 
traveller  who,  Act«eon-like,  intrudes 
on  their  ablutions. 

Besides  these  ancient  baths,  there 
is  another  of  more  curious  construc- 
tion beneath  the  house  of  Don  Inno- 
cenzo  Bianca.  You  descend  to  it  by 
a  flight  of  58  steps,  mostly  cut  in 
the  rock.  The  chamber  to  which  this 
leads  y&  23  ft.  square,  by  7  ft.  high, 
having  its  roof  supported  by  4  piers  of 
rock,  and  having  benches  around  it 
also  hewn  from  the  rock.  An  arched 
doorway  leads  from  this  room  down  to 
the  bath  which  is  full  of  excellent 
water. 

Toizo  di  8.  Filippo, — Another 
curious  structure  Ucs  beneath  the 
Church  of  S.  FiUppo,  in  the  Piazza 
deUa  Giudecca.  A  spiral  staircase, 
vaulted  and  hewn  in  the  rock,  leads 


you  down  by  many  turns  round  a  cir-^ 
cular  waU  of  rock,  with  small  lights  at 
intervals  opening  in  the  staircase,  by 
which  you  perceive  tliat  enclosed  in 
the  circular  wall  is  a  well,  sunk  &r 
below  the  surface.  At  the  depth  of  40 
steps,  ^ou  reach  a  vast  cave,  a  sort  of 
Latomia,  or  quarry,  rugged  with  masses 
of  rock.  After  24  steps  more,  you  reach 
the  well,  which  is  about  3  ft.  in  dia- 
meter, and  of  clear  though  brackish 
water. 

No  other  remains  of  ancient  times 
are  extant  within  Ortygia.  But  we 
have  record  of  other  remarkable  build- 
ings within  its  walls.  Chief  of  these 
was  the  wonderful  HexaoontacUnw,  or 
"House  of  Sixty  Beds,"  finished  by 
Agathocles,  the  largest,  loftiest,  and 
most  magnificent  structure  of  the  age, 
a  Sicilian  Tower  of  Babel,  for  it  excited 
the  wrath  of  the  gods  by  soaring  high 
above  their  temples,and  they  destroyed 
it  by  lightning.  Then  there  was  the 
palace  of  King  Hieron  II.,  which  after 
the  capture  of  the  city  by  Marcellus, 
was  occupied  by  the  Koman  prietois, 
and  became  the  scene  of  their  de* 
baucheries,  and  the  depository  of  their 
plunder.  Here  Y erres  erected  a  work- 
shop for  the  manufacture  of  gold  vases, 
for  which  purpose  he  melted  down 
vast  quantities  of  art-treasures  plun- 
dered from  individuals,  or  torn  from 
the  temples  and  other  public  buildines. 
The  public  granary  was  an  edifice  also 
of  such  stupendous  size  and  massive 
construction  as  to  serve  for  a  fortress. 
The  very  site  of  these  ancient  build- 
ings is  now  unknown.  But  we  know 
that  there  was  a  Temple  of  Juno,, 
which  occupied  the  site  of  the  present 
Castle  of  Maniace,  at  the  soutliem 
point  of  the  island ;  in  which  temple 
was  preserved  a  statue  of  Gelon, 
rsused  by  the  Syracusans  in  his  ho- 
nour after  his  victory  at  Himera, 
and  wliich  represented  him  in  an  un- 

S'rded  tunic,  just  as  he  had  presented 
mself  before  the  assembly  of  war- 
riors he  had  convened  in  the  Forum, 
to  render  an  accoimt  of  his  adminis- 
tration as  StrateguSt  or  general,  in  the 
war  just  concliided.  We  know  also 
that  Dionysius  I.  erected  on  the  isth- 
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mils  a  yenr  strong  fortress,  defended 
on  the  land-side  by  maasive  walls  and 
lofty  towers,  having  a  strongly  fortified 
entrance,  which  from  its  five  gates  was 
called  Fentapyla,  in  front  of  which  he 
lused  a  lofty  sundial,  with  extensive 
porticoes  and  bazaars.  Within  this 
fortress  he  erected  a  sumptuous  palace, 
with  spacious  gardens  adorned  with 
noble  statues ;  and  here  his  son,  just 
within  the  royal  gates,  raised  a  mag- 
nificent mausoleum  for  his  fieUiher  s  re- 
mains. **  To  render  his  fortress  com- 
plete, Dionysius  constructed  within  it 
a  mint,  a  prison,  a  magazine  of  arms 
furnished  with  accoutrements  for  70,000 
men,  witli  superb  porticoes,  for  the 
purpose  of  exercise  or  repose  during 
the  violence  of  the  heat.  To  secure 
the  command  by  soa  he  enclosed  within 
its  walls  the  dock  of  tlie  small  harbour, 
in  which  he  kept  70  triremes  always 
equipped  for  immediate  service.  This 
citadel,  so  admirably  planned  and  exe- 
cuted, was  surrendered  by  that  weak 
and  contemptible  tjrrant  Dionysius  II. 
to  the  great  Timoleon.  Then  it  was 
that  the  people,  being  called  together 
by  proclamation,  razed  to  the  ground 
tnis  last  retreat  of  despotism,  and  broke 
in  pieces  the  btatucs  of  all  tlicir  former 
tyrants,  except  that  of  the  warlike  and 
patriotic  Gtelon." — Hughes.  Timoleon 
erected  dicaateria,  or  courts  of  justice, 
on  the  spot,  with  other  buildings 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  a  re- 
publican government.  Such  was  the 
strengtli  g£  this  Acropolis,  and  of  the 
walls  and  towers  with  which  Dionysius 
surrounded  the  island — and  so  well 
supplied  with  food  was  Ortygia  by  its 
vast  granaries,  and  with  water  by  its 
fountains  and  aqueducts— that  it  was 
well  nigh  impregnable.  Its  possessor 
was  always  ma^r  of  Syracuse,  not- 
withstanding that  the  rest  of  the  city 
was  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy.  Diony- 
sius by  its  means  maintained  his 
authority  till  his  death,  and  even 
his  degenerate  son  held  it  long  in 
perfect  security,  though  every  otlier 
quarter  of  the  city  was  occupied 
by  his  foes.  **  Marcellus,  himself, 
liaving  subdued  Aciadina,  Tyche,  and 
Neapoha,  was  indebted  to  treachery 
for  the  reduction  of  the  island ;  and  so 


conscious  was  that  g^eat  oommaodet 
of  its  natural  and  artificial  strength, 
tliat  he  would  allow  no  Syraciiaaa 
citizen  to  dwell  within  its  walls.*— 
Hughes. 

Ocehio  deUa  ZiUca.— About  80  ft. 
from  the  walls,  and  immediately  oppo- 
site the  Fountain  of  Arethnaa,  a  ec- 
pious  spring  is  said  to  bubUe  up  frr<ai 
the  bottom  of  the  port;  and  in  sod. 
abundance  that  it  does  not  mingle  with 
the  salt-water  until  it  gains  tbe  sor- 
face.  Yet  it  ia  not  always  distinguisl:- 
able,  and  it  has  so  often  been  songht 
for  in  vain,  tliat  the  fiict  of  its  existence 
may  be  called  in  question.  The  traih 
is  that  the  water  just  at  this  spot  ii 
always  fresher  than  elaewhCTe  in  ihe 
liarbour,  owing  to  the  proximity  of 
Arethusa  8  fountain.  TraditioD,  ho7- 
cver,  marks  this  spring  as  Alpbeos 
rising  through  the  sea  to  meet  Ins  be- 
loved Arethusa,  and  bearing  her  Rifts 
of  olives,  flowers,  and  sacred  dust  fran. 
Elis. 

MusEC—Opposite  the  N.  door  of  the 
Cathedral  is  the  Museum,  contalnii^ 
a  collection  of  antiquities  discovered 
in  Syracuse  and  its  neighbourhood. 
The  curator  is  the  Ganonico  Lenti- 
nelli.    It  was  commenced  in  1809  by 
Bishop  Trigona,   and    the    Oavaliere 
Landolina  Nava,  to  secure  to  ^racose 
the  relics  found  in  its  soil.     Chief  of 
these  is  the  Landolina  Venu$^  a  beau- 
tiful though  headless  statue  of  white 
marble    discovered  in    1804  by  the 
said  Cavaliere  in  the  Orto  Bonavia  in 
Acradina.     The  goddess  seems  to  be 
represented  rising  from  the  sea,  drotr* 
ing  round  her  with  her  left  hand  the 
loose    drapery   which  yet   only  half 
shrouds  her  lower  limbs,  while  her 
right  arm,  which,  as  well  as  her  head, 
is  wanting,  was  evidently  raised  to 
hide  her  bosom — thus  imitating,  wit?i 
the  exception  of  the  drapery,  the  con- 
ventional attitude    of  the    Medicean 
Venus.    Her  emblem,  a  dolphin,  is  &t 
her  feet,  attached  tothedrapery,wbich 
is  blovm  out  behind  her.    Half  of  the 
little  finger  of  the  1.  hand  is  also  gone : 
and  both  the  1.  arm  and  foot  have  been 
broken,  the  former  in  three  places. 
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•  The  height  of  tliis  statue,  which  is 
L»f  tho  finest  Parian  marble,  was  G  ft. ; 
aii4\  the  beauty  of  its  design,  the  deli- 
ciicy  of  its  attitude,  the  roundness  and 
voluptuous  grace  of  its  limbs,  and  its 
high  fiuiah,  mark  it  as  one  of  the  first 
order,  as  a  fine  example  of  that  beau 
ideal  in  -which  the  Greeks  excelled 
evety  other  nation." — Hughes.  This 
statue,  however,  though  possessing 
givat  beauty,  is  open  to  criticism,  and 
W  xuvdoubtedly  inferior  in  symmetrv  to 
tho  unrivalled  goddess  of  the  Uffizj. 

Another  statue,  discovered  on  the 
same  site,  and  by  the  same  Cavalier 
Laiidolina,  is  that  of  ^Xlsculapius,  3|  ft. 
hif^li,  on  n  marble  stand.    His  right 
arm  is  gone,  but  portions  of  his  club 
with  the  serpent  twined  round  it,  are 
left.    A  toreo  of  the  beardless  father  of 
th\a  bearded  god,  with  a  curl  hanging 
on  each  shoulder,  is  also  here,  found 
on  the  site  of  Hieron's  Palace.    A  co- 
Aosaal  head,  much  defaced,  lying  on 
the  ground  beneath  the  iEsculapius,  is 
supposed   to  have  belonged    to    the 
atatue    of  "Jupiter   the    Deliverer," 
which  the  Syracusans    erected  after 
the    expulsion   of   Tlirasybulus,  and 
which  was  inscribed  with  those  words. 
It  was  found  in  1530,  in  digging  the 
foundations  of  the  present  fortifica- 
tions.    Tlie    Greek    inscription    was 
obliterated    by    the    Spaniards,    who 
added  a  monkish  one  in  their  own 
language.    A  much  grander  head  is 
one  of  Neptune    in   Parian  marble, 
also  colossal,  and  wanting  the  noso.  It 
is  apparently  of  the  Macedonian  pe- 
riod.   It  was  discovered  in  1839  near 
the  Amphitheatre.    It    stands   on  a 
marUe  ctpmis  with  reliefs  on  3  sides, 
found  in  me  Greek  Theatre,  but  of 
late  Roman  times.    There  are  frag- 
ments of  other  statues  in  this  cm- 
Icction :  a  torso  of  a  Roman  emperor 
or  general ;  a  draped  torso  of  on  em- 
peror;   2   mutilated  draped    statues, 
male  and  female ;  a  head  of  Isis ;  frag- 
ments of  a  colossal  Caryatid  found 
ill  the  Theatre ;  2  statues  of  Roman 
senators    found     in     Ncapolis     in 
Maroh,  1862.    There  are  several  bas- 
Teliefe;  fragments  of  architecture,  some, 
both  of  stone  and  terracotta,  retain- 
ing traces  of  the  colour  with  which  the 


Greeks  used  to  decorate  their  buildings ; 
a  marble  sarcophagus  7  or  8  ft.  long ; 
terracotta  statuettes  and  busts,  some 
very  pretty  and  of  a  good  style  of  art, 
others  very  archaic,  or  even  purely 
Egyptian  in  character;  Roman  cinerary 
urns ;  Roman  pots  and  lamps  fused  to- 
gether in  a  mass,  found  in  an  ancient 
furnace  on  Acradina;  manubria^  or 
handles  of  Greek  amphoroe,  bearing  in- 
scriptions ;  2  Egyptian  figures  of  smalt ; 
several  of  those  small  vases  of  varie- 
gated glass,  which  seem  to  have  been 
common  to  every  country  of  the 
ancient  world ;  in  oronze,  a  Medusa's 
bust,  and  a  few  small  idols  of  archaic 
character;  in  pottery,  a  few  Greek 
figured  vases,  of  botli  the  early  and 
late  periods,  not  remarkable  for  beauty, 
and  by  no  means  doing  justice  to  the 
high  reputation  Syracuse  maintained 
throughout  tho  Hellenic  world  for  her 
school  of  ceramic  art  There  are  some 
Greek  and  Roman  inscriptions,  chiefly 
sepulchral ;  besides  others  in  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  and  Gothic  characters;  and 
some  Byzantine  paintings  and  me- 
dieval armour. 

The  Canonico  Lentinelli,  the  curator 
of  this  museum,  possesses  a  beautifal 
cameo,  and  a  rare  collection  of  the 
Greek  coins  of  Syracuse  which  pre- 
sent the  most  exquisite  specimens  of 
ancient  numismatic  art  "The  great 
number  and  variety  of  the  coins  of 
this  city  are  very  significant  indica- 
tions of  that  wealth  which  afforded 
the  Romans  almost  as  much  plunder 
at  Syracuse  as  at  OBirthage  itself; 
while  they  furnish  splendid  proofs  of 
that  perfection  in  the  elegant  arts,  in 
which  scarcely  any  Greek  city  but 
Athens  could  enter  into  competition 
with  Syracuse.** — Col.  Leake, 

Btblioteoa. — On  the  floor  above  the 
Museum  is  the  Public  Libraxy,  esta- 
blished by  Bishop  Alagona,  contain- 
ing some  9000  volumes,  and  sundry 
curious  MSS.  On  tlie  staircase  is  a 
marble  tablet  bearing  a  Greek  dedi- 
catory inscription— "Under  tho  go- 
vernment of  King  Hicron,  son  of  Hic- 
rocles,  the  Syracusans  f  dedicate  ^ 
to  all  the  Gods.'  In  the  ar*  J^Mozzo 
are  2  handsome  tables  or  Via  Pa- 
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diflbrent  Sicilian  marbles  and  agates 
to  the  number  of  196.  This  library 
IS  open  daily  to  the  public  from  10  to 
12  m  the  morning ;  but  admission  may 
be  obtained  at  other  hours  on  appli- 
cation to  the  librarian,  the  Pdrroco 
Balona.  Among  the  curious  MBS. 
are,— a  €k)spel  of  St.  John,  of  the 
12th  cent.,— the  Epistles  in  Greek, — 
the  Vulgate  in  black  letter  on  vellum, 
with  illuminated  initials;  of  the  first 
half  of  the  14th  cent., — ^the  Gospels  in 
Greek  in  black  letter  on  vellum,  more 
richly  illuminated ;  about  1480, — Ari- 
stotle's Rhetoric  in  Latin,  on  vellum, 
about  1400, — a  Koran  on  paper,  bearing 
date  1199,  which  cannot  be  tliat  of 
the  Hejira,  as  t}iis  MS.  was  brought 
from  Egypt  by  Lord  Nelson,  presented 
by  him  to  the  Cavalier  Landolino,  and 
by  him  to  this  library. 

In  the  Oabinetto  detta  Storia  Nc^- 
rcdi  is  a  good  collection  of  objects 
of  the  natural  history  and  geology  of 
Sicfly,  commenced  by  the  Doctor  Ales- 
sandro  Rizza,  nearly  20  years  since. 
It  is  in  the  Via  di  Sta.  Media. 

Fortiflcations.—ln  objects  of  medi- 
sevol  and  modem  interest  Syracuse 
is  not  deficient.  Foremost  among 
these  are  the  Fortifications,  erected 
by  Charles  V.,  which  are  now  of 
little  value  in  e  defensive  point  of 
view,  being  completely  commanded 
by  the  heights  of  Acradina.  They 
entirely  surround  the  peninsula, 
making  Syracuse  one  of  the  chief 
places  d'armes  in  Sicily,  generally 
held  by  a  considerable  garrison.  They 
rest  on  the  remains  of  the  walls  and 
towers  with  which  Dionysius  sur- 
rounded Ortygia,  fragments  of  which 
are  here  and  there  still  visible  in 
enormous  square  blocks,  closely  joined 
without  cement  On  the  isthmus 
stands  a  horn  work  within  a  crown- 
work,  covering  a  front,  in  the  curtain 
of  which  are  the  gates  of  tihe  modem 
town.  It  is  a  long  winding  road  of 
i  m.  through  this  fortress.  Three 
^^dges  and  f've  gateways  have  to  be 
littvu4  before  you  reach  the  town  of 
Neapolifl,  The  ancient  citadel  and 
for  the  redDionyedus.  as  already  said. 


stood  on  the  outer  sides  of  the  Bihun^ 
fronting  the  mainland,  and  occcpi&i 
the  site  of  the  modem  fortzeflB,  bo: 
not  a  vestige  of  it  is  now  extant.    It- 
the  line  of  modem  walls  there  ia  \ 
gate   leading  to  the    Miariiia,  called 
Forta  del  Mare,  which  is  of  eaiiier 
date  than  the  rest  of  the  fi>rtifioatirc<. 
It  has  a  circular  arch,  above  which  ii 
a   square    hood    resting    on    kH^vt^ 
corbels,   and  surmountel  by  a  pedi- 
ment, the  whole  forming  a  rich  fra^ 
ment  of  Gothic  architecture.    It  vauA 
be  about  the  year  1440. 

Caatdlo  di  Maniaoe.^Ai  the  aoa&- 
em  point  of  the  island,  on  the  spot  onst 
occupied  by  the  temple  of  the  Olym- 
pian Juno,  stands  the  Castle  deftntung 
the  entrance  to  the  port.  At  its  extreaae 
point  is  a  new  battery  with  a  light- 
house.* "An  ancient  castle  stood  on 
this  spot,  which  the  Saracens  destroyed 
in  the  year  878,  when  Syiacose  was 
conquered  by  these   barbarians    and 
lost  its  title  of  capital  of  Sicily.     In 
the  year  1038    George   Maniaees,  a 
general  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Normans,  dis- 
possessed the  Mohanunedans  of  their 
conquest,  and  built  the  present  fartress ; 
after  the  lapse  of  2  years  the  infidels 
returned  in  great  force,  and  obliged 
the  governor  to  evacuate,  not  only  the 
fort,  but  the  city.    The  castle  after  its 
capture  was  completed  by  the   Sara- 
cens.**— Hughes,    It  is  a  square  keep 
of  bright  yellow  stone,   with  round 
towers  at  the  angles ;  and  it  stands  on 
the  black  rocks  only  a  few  feet  abovo 
the  sea,  forming  a  picturesque  temi- 
nation  to  the  islana.    In  1704  it  was 
greatly  damaged  by  the  explosion  of 
its  magazine,   which   was  struck  l^ 
lightning.      The    garrison    was    de- 
stroyed, but  though  a  vast  quantity  of 
stones  fell  into  tne  city,  not  a  single 
inhabitant    was    injured  —  a   miracle 
ascribed  to  the  interposition  of  Santa 
Lucia,  the  patroness  of  Syracuse,  who 
has  taken  the  place  of   the    Diana 
Soteira  of  ancient  days.     "It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  bulk  of  the  ex- 
isting building,  the  very  thick,  walls, 
and  strong  round  towers,  may  be  part 
of  Maniftce*8  work.    These  portions  of 
the   fortress    are    unmarked  by  ony 
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croliar  architectural  features.    The 
ly  very  marked,  or  interesting  part 
mc  fabric  is  a  ^reat  hall  and  portal, 
lieh  belong  to  much  later  times  than 
oae  of  the  Byzantine  general.    The 
kU  id  in  a  minous  state,  having  been 
neatly  damaged  by  the  explosion.  Bnt 
me  of  its  round-headed  windows  re- 
ain,  and  some  of  the  pointed  arches 
hich  support  its  vaulted  roof.    This 
ixture    of  style  would  in  England 
scribe  this  building  to  the  latter  years 
f  the   reign    of  Henry  II.,  but  the 
rches  rest  on  pillars  with  octagonal 
apitals,  which  in  the  North  were  not 
ntroduced  till    a  much  later  period, 
rhe  capitals  assimilate  more  directly 
?nth  the  style  of  enrichment  used  in 
England,  tlian  even  with  the  works  of 
k  similar  date  in  France.    On  one  side 
of  this  hall  are  the  remains  of  one  of 
those   large    stone   fireplaces,  with  a 
prpjeotiog  top,  which  are  common  in 
the  ^orth.     The  portal  is  pointed,  and 
exceedingly  well  finished.    It  is  en- 
riched with  a  few  bold  mouldings  and 
a  variety  of  elaborate  omamentiB,  not 
in  the  style  of  the  North,  bat  with 
that  infusion  of  the  Greek  character 
which  prevails  in  the  pointed  archi- 
tecture of  Sicily.*'— (;?aZZyXntgR  Over 
this  gateway,  which  is  surmounted  by 
an  inscription  placed  there  by  Charles 
y.,  formerly  stood  the  2  bronze  rams 
of  exquisite  art  brought  by  Maniaces 
from  Constantinople,  and   afterwards 
remov<^  to  the  Koyal  Palace  at  Pa- 
lermo.    •*  Turning    on    pivots,    like 
vanes,  they  served  to  point  out  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  which,  blowing 
into    their    mouths,  is    said  to  have 
imitated  the  natural  bleating  of  the 
animal.    These  moniunents  of  ancient 
art  were  considered  of  such  value  as 
to  be  accepted  by  the  infamous  Gio- 
vanni Ventimiglia  Marquis  of  Gerad, 
from  Alphonso  King  of  Aragon  and 
Bidly,  as  a  recompense  for  his  base 
services  to  that  monarch;  he  having 
decoyed   20    Syrecusan    nobles,    sus- 
pected of  treason,  into  this  fortress, 
And  treacherously  murdered  them  all 
during  the  conviviality  of  an  entertain- 
inent*  a.d.  1448.    When  this  wretch 
died,  the  memorials  of  his  infamy  were 
placed  upon  his  tomb,  but  his  grondson 


having  been  oxeouied  for  rebellion, 
they. were  removed  to  the  royal  p«dace 
at  Palermo." — Hughes^  Just  within 
the  gate  of  this  castle  is  a  vaulted 
stairra^e  leading  down  to  a  subter- 
ranean chamber,  paved  with  marble, 
and  called  the  Bagno  deOa  Begina, 

Churehe$, — Several  of  the  ehurohes  la 
Syracuse  are  of  mediieval  times.  Hear 
the  castle  is  S.  MartinOy  which  has  a  Go- 
thic fei^e,  and  a  doorway  of  4  orders^ 
with  smgular  foliated  capitals.  The 
details  are  quite  of  a  Northern  chanuv 
ter,  which  is  rare  in  the  pointed  archi- 
tecture of  Sicily.  The  interior  is  mo* 
demised.  8,  Giowmni  BaiiUta,  a  very 
small  ch.,  has  a  plain  pointed  door  A 
a  single  sinking,  enclosed  by  a  label 
resting  on  clustered  shafts  with  %-leaf 
capitals ;  the  door  is  surmounted  by  a 
small  marigold  window.  Hie  whole 
nartakes  much  of  the  character  dT 
Northern  Gothic.  S.  Benedetto  has  a 
pointed  doorway,  jolain  with  2  sink- 
mgs.  The  upper  windows  have  several 
lights  with  cusped  heads,  separated  by 
slender  columns ;  the  lower  are  simple 
lancets.  The  roof  is  flat  and  of  wood, 
with  octagonal  coffers,  painted  and  gilt, 
in  the  Siculo-Norm.  style.  The  altar- 
piece  is  the  Death  of  St.  Benedict,  by 
a  pupil  of  Oazavaggio.  Attached  to 
the  CciHegio  de*  Oeauiti  is  a  spacious 
and  imposing  ch.  in  the  Italum  styles 

Palazgi,  —  The  palaces  and  houaes 
of  Syracuse  present  many  interest- 
ing fragments  of  mediieval  architec- 
ture, either  of  Norman  or  of  later 
times.  Circular  or  pointed  doorways 
with  prominent  labels,  surmounted 
by  escutcheons,  lead  into  courts  with 
arcades  on  the  upper  floor,  reached 
by  quaint  moulded  staircases.  Among 
the  most  striking  specimens  of  do- 
mestic architecture  is  the  Palazzo 
Bucceri,  formerly  P.  Lanza,  in  the 
Via  Amalfitania,  whose  fe^Eule  had 
pointed  arches  below,  and  ogee  win- 
dows with  trefoil  lights  in  the  upper 
story.  Tho  arcade  within  the  court 
is  of  circular  arches  on  octagonal  co* 
lumns  with  bossed  capitals ;  and  must 
be  about  the  year  1350.  The  Palazzo 
Ardizzoni-Ccutelleltu  in  the  Via  Pa- 
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lazzo  Vescovilo,  has  a  court  with  an 
arcade  of  veiy  similar  character.  The 
Palazzo  Terrisena,  in  the  Via  S.  Gia- 
como,  has  features  of  later  date  ; 
\?indows  square-headed,  yet  decorated 
with  the  dog-tooth  and  cable  mould- 
ings. Close  to  this  is  the  Palaizo 
MontaUo,  the  richest  specimen  of  me- 
disBval  architecture  in  Syracuse.  The 
windows  on  the  first  floor  are  pointed, 
with  2  or  3  lights,  separated  by  twisted 
shafts  with  bossed  capitals  and  adorned 
with  the  chevron  and  dog-tooth  mould- 
ings. Over  the  doorway,  which  is 
pointed  and  plain,  and  surmounted  by 
a  pointed  hood,  resting  on  twisted 
shafts,  is  an  inscription  in  Gothic  cha- 
racters, giving:  1397  as  the  date  of  the 
palace. 

History, — Before  conducting  the  tra- 
veller to  the  remains  of  ancient  Syra- 
cuse without  the  walls  of  the  modern 
town,  it  will  be  well  to  refresh  his 
memory  with  the  leading  events  con- 
nected with  that  city,  which  played  so 
prominent  a  part  in  tiie  history  of  the 
ancient  world. 

The  foundation  of  Syracuse  dates  but' 
one  year  later  than  that  of  Naxos,  t*.  e. 
it  was,  with  one  exception,  the  earliest 
Greek  colony  in  Sicily.  In  734  b.c.  a 
colony  of  Corinthians,  under  Archias, 
landed  on  these  shores,  drove  out  the 
Siculi  who  then  inhabited  Ortygia, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  mighty 
Syracuse.  For  many  years  the  colony 
was  confined  to  the  limits  of  the 
island,  but  it  increased  so  rapidly  in 
power  and  population  that  70  years 
after  her  own  settlement  Syracuse 
sent  out  a  colony  and  founded  Acrn, 
20  years  later  Casmenie,  and  45  years 
afterwards  Camarina.  At  an  early 
period  of  her  history  Syracuse  was 
torn  by  internal  dissensions.  About 
the  commencement  of  the  6th  cent 
B.C.,  the  government  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Geomori,  an  oligarchy  com- 
posed of  the  descendants  of  the  origin- 
al landholders,  who  were  eventually 
expelled  by  the  Cyllyrii,  or  democracy, 
but  were  re-established  in  485  b.c.  by 
the  aid  of  Gelon,  the  Tyrant  of  Gela, 
who  soon  contrived  to,  obtain  the  su- 
preme authority  in  Syracuse.    Gelon, 


though  wielding  despotie  pofwer, 
a  mild  and  excellent  mler,  coiisiiltiA^' 
in  all  things  the  welfare  of  hispeox'!*^. 
and  raising  Sjrracuse   to   a  jAtch  *J 
prosperity  she  had  never    before  at- 
tained, so  that  she  became  iiidijif«ct' 
ably  the  most  powerful  city  in  Bicilj. 
\Vhen  the  alliance  of  Perwa  and  Cai- 
tbage  threatened  at  the   same  time 
Greece  and  her  colonies,  Gelon  offered 
to    assist    the    Greeks    with    20,000 
heavy- aimed  men,  60OO  Hg^ht  tnwf^ 
2000  horsemen,  and  200  triremes ;  bnt 
his  conditions  were  not  accepted,  and 
he  was  thus  enabled  to  turn  iiis  whole 
power  against   the  Carthag:inians  ii: 
Sicily,  where  he  made  as  Boceesstui 
a   resistance  as  the  Greeks   did   a; 
Marathon    and  Salamis,    giving  tho 
Carthaginians  that  signal  defeat  at 
Himera,  480  D.C.,  wliich  cmahed  the 
Punic  power  in  tlie  island  for  a  loi^ 
series  of  years.    At  his  death,  47S 
B.C.,  he  received  heroic  hononia,  which 
were  continued  to  the  latest  days  of 
Syracusan  independence.  He  vras  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brotlier  Hibrok,   re- 
nowned as  an  enlightened  patron  of 
letters  and  the  arts  at  a  time  when 
he  rather  set  an  example  to  Athens 
than  followed  in  her  steps.    His  court 
became  the  resort  of  distingiiished 
men — ^^Ischylus,  Pindar,    Simonidcs, 
Sophron,  Baochylides,  and  Epichar- 
mus.     The    principal    event    in   hiti 
tranquil  reign  was  a  victory  obtained 
in  474  B.C.  by  his  fleet,  in  alliance  with 
that  of  CumfB,  over  the  Etruscans, 
at  that  time  the  first  naval  power  in 
the  world.    A  bronze  helmet,  beaming 
an  inscription  that  it  was  among  the 
spoils  of  that  victory,  is  preserved  in 
the    British    Museum.     Hieron  was 
succeeded  at  his  death,  467  b.o.,  by 
his  brother  Trrasybulus,  whose  reign 
was  marked  by  so  much  tyranny  tliat 
after  one  year  the  citizens  deposed 
him,  and   established    a  democracy 
which  flourished  for  60  yean,  during 
which  period  Syracuse   made  rapid 
progress  in  wealth  and  power,  as  is 
evident  from  the  succeasful  resistance 
she    was   now   enabled    to    offer   to 
Athens,  then  in  the  veiy  plenitude  of 
her  glory. 
It  was  in  the  year  415  bx:,  that 
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le  Athenians  commenced  tbat  cxpe- 
itton  against  Syracuse  which  cndecl 
I    their     siranl    discomfiture,    and 
<1   eyentuaUy    to  the  capture   and 
3wniall   of  Athens  herself.    But  it 
as    not     till     the    spring    of    the 
dlowing    year  that   tliey  laid  siege 
t  Syracuse,   succeeding,  after  much 
ppomtion,  in  running  a  double  line 
r  wall  across  Epipolie  down  to  the 
rreat  Harbour,  which  they  occupied 
ith  their  fleet.    At  this  time  Syra- 
use  receiTed  succours  from  Sparta, 
nder  the  command  of  Gylippus,  who 
t  onoe  changed  the  aspect  of  affiurs, 
oabling   the    S^Tacusans  to  assume 
bo     oSsusive.      He    captured    the 
Uhenian   fort    at  Labdalum,  ran  a 
onaterwork  across  their  lines  of  cir- 
umvallation   on  Epipolso,  so  as  to 
>reTent   their   completion ;    took  by 
issault  3  forts  Nicias  liad  erected  on 
i'lemmyrium  to  command  the  entrance 
)f  the  harbour ;  and  even  dared  to  en- 
X)uater  the  Athenians  on  tlieir  own 
element  the  sea,  and  not  without  suc- 
cess.   Keinforcements,  under  the  oom- 
mand  of  Demosthenes,  in  tlie  spring 
of  414  B.C.,  ^ve  the  Athenians  again 
tile  superiority ;  but  they  soon  lost  it 
in  a  desperate  attack  on  tiie  Syracusan 
lines,  in  which    they  were  repulsed 
with  such  loss  that  the  new  genexal 
(ulvised  the  raising  of  the  siege,  and  on 
the  airiTal  of  fresh  foes  finom  Sparta 
their  case  appeared  so  hopeless  that 
Kicias  resolved  to  retreat.     But,  in- 
stead  of  besieging,  he  was  now  be- 
ifleged  ;  theSyracusansand  their  allies 
attacked  his  fleet  and  destroyed  one 
entire  wing  of  it,  shutting  up  the  mouth 
of  the  Great  Harbour  to  prevent  the 
(»cape    of  the   rest.    One    last    des- 
perate attempt  did  the  Athenians  make 
to  effect  their  escape  by  sea,  and  this 
Anal  straggle  in  tne  Harbour  termi- 
nated in  Sieir  disoomfitnre  and  utter 
<lespair.     They  tlien  endeavoured  to 
escape  into  the  interior  of  the  itdand, 
but  their  victorious  Ibes  had  already 
seized  all  the  passes,  and  wherever 
tjiey   attempted    to    force   a  passage 
"iey  were  driven  back,  and,  after  a 
series  of  reverses,  met  their  final  over- 
throw on  the  banks  of  the  Asinarus  (pee 
1>.  323). 


The  next  events  of  importance  in 
the  history'  of  Syracuse  arc  the  rise  of 
DiONYSius  to  despotic  power  ^406  B.c.', 
his  fortifying  Ortygia  and  enclosing 
Epipola)  with  walls,  and  the  siege  of 
the  city  by  tlic  Carthaginians  under 
Himilcon  (396  B.C.),  who  encamped  on 
the  Olympieum  and  on  Plemmyriom, 
while  his  fleet  occupied  the  Great 
Harbour.  Dionysius,  taking  advan- 
tage of  a  pestilence  which  hiul  greatly 
enfeebled  his  foes,  made  a  sudden 
attack  by  sea  ami  land,  burnt  the 
Punic  fleet,  and  gained  a  most  decisive 
victory,  which  resulted  in  the  entire 
destruction  of  the  Cirthaginian  arma- 
ment, and  eventually  led  to  a  peace 
with  that  people.  This  enabled  him 
to  consolidate  his  power  at  homo  and 
extend  it  abroad,  and  he  raised  it  to 
such  a  height  as  had  never  been  be- 
fore attained  by  any,  Greek  despot. 
Thouffh  his  cruelty  and  tyranny  have 
passed  into  a  proverb,  ho  had  some 
redeeming  points,  among  which  stand 
prominent  his  encouragement  of  the 
arts  and  letters,  his  patronage  of  dis- 
tinguished men,  and  lus  literary  am- 
bition. Though  the  people  hissed  his 
verses,  he  persevered  till  he  obtained 
the  ])rize  at  Athens  for  one  of  his  tra- 
gedies. To  him  Syracuse  was  greatly 
indebted  for  its  enlargement  and  em- 
bellishment, so  that  it  became  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as  the 
largest  of  Greek  cities.  It  has  been 
truly  said,  '*  ho  was  the  second  founder 
of  Syracuse,  almost  ns  much  as  Pericles 
was  of  Athens.  *"  At  his  death,  which 
happened  867  B.C.,  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Dioxysius  H.  who  had  aU 
the  vices  and  faults  of  his  father,  with 
few  of  his  good  qualities.  His  tyranny 
at  length  reached  such  a  height  that 
Dion,  his  uncle,  whom  he  had  ba- 
nished, resolved  to  free  Syraicuse  from 
his  yoke,  and  drove  out  the  despot, 
356  B.C.:  but,  after  an  exile  of  10 
years,  Dionysius  regained  possession  of 
the  city,  which  he  held  till  ho  was 
expelled  a  second  time  by  Timoleon, 
the  Gjrinthiau,  who  restored  republi- 
can institutions  ;  and  after  conquering 
the  Carthaginians,  expelling  the  do- 
mestic t}Tants  of  Sicily,  and  opening 
out  a  new  career  of  peace  an  i  pros- 
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perity,  he  laid  down  his  power  and 
ended  his  days  as  a  private  citizen, 
**  the  Washington  of  the  ancient 
world."  In  317  B.C.,  AoATHOCLEa,  a 
potter  of  ThermaB  (now  Sciacca)  ob- 
tained supreme  power  in  Byittcuse; 
and  in  310  B.C.,  after  a  defeat  by  the 
Carthaginians  at  the  river  Himera, 
and  when  the  city  was  besieged  by 
Hamilcar  with  a  powerful  force,  he 
conceived  the  bold  scheme  of  invading 
the  Punic  territory  in  Africa,  and  thus 
drawing  the  Carthaginians  from  Sicily. 
This  project  succeeded  for  awhile, 
Agathocles  meeting  with  extraordinaiy 
success ;  but  the  following  year  Syra- 
cuse was  again  invested,  when  a  night 
assault  on  ihe  city  failing,  Hamilcar 
was  captured,  and  his  host  utterly 
destroyed.  Agathocles  even  surpassed 
Dionysius  in  vice  and  cruelty,  though 
rivalling  his  skill  in  the  arts  of  govern- 
ment, and  his  wisdom  and  courage  in 
enterprises  of  diflSculty  and  danger. 
"  It  is  evident,"  says  Polybius,  "  Siat 
Agathocles  was  endowed  by  nature 
with  very  extraordinary  talents.  To 
leave  the  wheel,  the  kiln,  and  the 
clay,  and  to  come  to  Syracuse  at  the 
a^e  of  18  years ;  to  follow  his  designs 
with  such  success  as  iu  a  short  time  to 
become  master  of  all  Sicily ;  to  render 
himself  formidable  and  dangerous  to 
Carthage ;  and  lastly,  to  grow  old  in 
the  sovereignty  he  had  gained,  and  to 
die  with  the  title  of  king ;  are  not 
these  most  signal  proofs  that  he  was 
bom  with  vast  abilities,  and  possessed 
all  the  powers  that  are  requisite  for 
the  administration  of  great  afikirs?  " 
In  289  B.C.  he  met  his  death  by 
poison,  when  the  Syracusans  returned 
for  a  short  time  to  democratic  insti- 
tutions; but  in  288  n.c.  they  again 
fell  under  the  despotic  sway  of 
HiCETAs,  who,  after  9  years,  was 
driven  out,  and  the  city  was  for  two 
years  (278-276  e.c.)  ruled  by  PrRRHUS, 
King  of  Epirus,  who  had  married  a 
daughter  ofAgathocles.  On  the  return 
of  that  prince  to  Italy  the  power  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Hieron  II.,  who,  after  a 
few  years  was  proclaimed  king.  This 
wise  and  enlightened  prince,  after  hav- 
ing tried  his  strength  against  Rome,  en- 
tered into  an  alUance  with  that  power 


(263  B.C.),  which  he  steadCasaj 
tained   until   his  death  in  216  bc 
"  His  wisdom  and  moderation  proved  i 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  deqxytisi 
of  several  of  the  former  rofera  ol 
Syracuse.    Notwithstanding  the  nnall  i 
extent  of  his  territory,  Hieron  wm  I 
undoubtedly  a  powerful  prinoe.  Bad.  I 
Syracuse  seems  to  have  nson,  dniisg 
this  long  period  of  peace  and  timn- 
quillity,  to  a  high  state  of  weftlth  vad 
prosperity.    Its  commercial  it^ation^ 
with  foreign  countries,  espedallj  witfa 
E^gypt,  were    assiduously  cnltiinKt^d 
and  extended ;  while  the  natoiml  re- 
sources of  its  fertile  territory  wen 
developed  to  the  utmost  by  the  wiae 
and  judicious  regulations  of  HJezoB, 
wliich,  under  the  name  of  the  Lex 
Hicronica,  were  subsequently  intn*- 
duced  into  all  parts  of  Siefly,   siti 
continued   to    be    observed    by  th€ 
Romans    in  their   administraticm  d 
that  province.    At  the  same  time,  the 
monarch  adorned  the  city  wi&  manT 
public  works  and  buildings,  indndin'^ 
temples,    gymnasia,    &c.,    while    he 
displayed  his  wealth  and  magnifieeoce 
by  splendid  offerings,  both,  at  Bome 
and  the   most  noted  sanctnariee  of 
Greece.    On  the  whole,  it  may  pro 
bably  be  assumed  that  the  reign  oi' 
Hieron  IL  was  the  period  when  Syra- 
racuse  attained  its  highest  degree  of 
splendour  and  magnificence,  as  well  as 
of  wealth  and  splendour." — E,  H.  Bwt- 
hury.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  grand- 
son HiERONTMus,  who   foiBook    the 
long-tried  poDey  of  Hieron,  and  allied 
himself  with  Carthage ;  and  tiioogb  he 
was  soon  murdered  at  Leontini  by  the 
republican  party,  the  Syiacuflans  main- 
tained their  hostility  to  the  Romans,  so 
that  Marcellus  miurched  against  them 
and  invested  the  city  by  sea  and  land 
in  214  B.C.    But  all  his  attacks,  how- 
ever   well    planned    and    vigorously 
executed,  were  fruitiess,  for  **  he  had 
not  calculated,"  as  Polybius  observes, 
"  that  the  mind  of  one  man  is  on 
some  occasions  superior  to  the  force  of 
many."     Archimedes,  who   had   for 
years  been  employed  by  Hieron  in 
strengthening  the  d^ences  of  Syra- 
cuse and  in  the  construction  of  ^nar- 
like  engines  of  every  description,  by 
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s  superior  skill  and  science  baffled 
1  tiie  assaults  of  the  Romans.    He 
id  provided  caiapdta  for  every  dis- 
nce,    and    so   annoyed  the  Romans 
Lth  ]iis  missiles  that  they  could  not 
>proach  the  vralls.    Marcellns  tried 
night   attack,    bnt  his  ships  were 
riven  back  by  other  machines  before 
>ncealod,  wliich.  either  crushed  them 
3neath  vast  masses  of  rock  or  lead, 
r,  seizing  them  by  the  prow,  lifted 
lem  out  of  the  water  and  suddenly 
rapped  them  again  with  a  mn.    On 
le  land  side   the  Romans  met  with 
o  better  success ;  showers  of  missiles 
rere  discharged  against  them  through 
penings     in     the  battlements;   vast 
weights  'Were  hurled  down  upon  them  ; 
md  the  soldiers  were  caught  up  by 
prappUng-irons  and  dashed  violently 
Co  the  ground.     Marcellns  was  conse* 
luently  compelled  to  abandon  all  at- 
^mpts  at  assault,  and  to  turn  the 
siege  into  a  blockade.    In  the  spring 
of  212  B.C.,  the  Romans,  by  a  night 
assault,  got   possession  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  city,  and  ultimately  oi  the 
remaining  portions,  which  were  given 
up    to    pillage.      In   the   confbsion, 
Archimedes   was  slain  by  a  Roman 
.^soldier,   while  he  was  drawing  dia- 
grams in  the  sand.  Thus  fell  Syracuse 
after  an  independent  existence  of  522 
years.  In  thiiB  city,  as  Florus  observes, 
fell  the  whole  of  Sicily.    The  booty 
was  enormous,  and  the  statues,  pic- 
tures, and  other  works  of  art  carried 
to  Rome  to  adom  the  triumph  of 
Marcellns,  first  induced  that  love  of 
Greek  art  among  that  warlike  people, 
which  was  reprobated  by  Oato  as  de- 
structive of  the  simpUcity  and  fru- 
gality of  their  ancestors. 

From  this  period  Syracuse  sank  to 
the  condition  of  a  Roman  provincial 
town,  but  it   continued   to    be  the 
capital  of  Sicily  and  the  residence  of 
the  Koman  prietors,  as  well  as  of  one  of 
the  two  qusBstors,  or  financial  governors 
of  the  iJimd.    In  Cicero's  time  it  had 
^ost  little  of  its  prosperity  or  popula- 
tion, and  the  temples  and  other  public 
buildings  which  existed  under  Hieron 
vere  atill  extant.    But  Sextus  Pom- 
peius,  during  his  occupation  of  Sicily, 
«ome  30  years  later,  inflicted  on  Syra- 


cuse severe  injuries,  so  that  Augustus 
found  it  necessary  to  send  a  Roman 
colony  to  repeople  the  city.  It  was 
still  a  respectable  city  when  St.  Paul, 
on  his  way  from  Melita  to  Puteoli, 
*'  landed  at  Syracuse,  and  tarried  ^ere 
tJiree  days,"  bringing  probably  the 
first  tidings  of  Christianity  to  Sicily. 

Throughout  the  middle  ages  and 
all  the  vicissitudes  to  which  Sicily 
was  subjected,  Syracuse  continued  to 
retain  her  importance,  which  slie 
owed  mainly  to  the  natural  strength 
of  her  position.  On  the  fall  of  the 
Western  Empire  she  fell  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Goths,  but  was  re- 
taken by  Belisarius  a.d.  535,  and 
annexed  to  the  Eastern  Empire,  fi'om 
which  she  was  torn  by  the  Saracens 
in  878,  after  a  siege  of  9  months,  who 
put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword 
and  fired  the  city.  In  1038  Syracuse 
was  recovered  by  the  Greeks  under 
Maniaces,  assisted  by  the  Normans, 
but  in  two  years  they  wore  driven  out 
again  by  the  Saracens,  who  were  not 
finally  dispossessed  till  the  year  1085, 
when,  after  a  siege  of  4  months,  it  was 
compelled  by  famine  to  open  its  gates 
to  Roger,  the  Norman. 

The  description  Cicero  has  left  us  of 
ancient  Syracuse,  where  he  resided  as 
quffistor,  is  too  valuable  to  the  tourist 
to  be  omitted.  "  You  have  often  heard 
that  Syracuse  is  the  largest  of  Greek 
cities,  and  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
cities.  And  it  is  so  in  truth,  as  it  is 
reported.  For  it  is  both  strong  by 
natural  position,  and  striking  to  behold 
from  whatever  side  it  is  approached, 
whether  by  land  or  sea.  Its  ports  are 
almost  enclosed  by  buildings,  and 
form  part  of  every  general  view  of  the 
city;  they  have  separate  entmnccs, 
but  communicate  at  the  opposite  ex- 
ttemify.  By  their  junction  that  part 
of  the  city  called  the  Island  is  sepamted 
from  the  rest  by  a  narrow  strait,  but  is 
reunited  by  means  of  a  bridge.  So 
vast  is  the  city  that  it  may  be  said  to 
consist  of  4  very  large  cities.  One  of 
these  is  the  Islsmd,  already  mentioned, 
which  is  embraced  by  the  2  ports,  and 
projects  towards  the  mouth'^and  en- 
trance of  each  of  them.    In  it  is  the 
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palace,  which  was  formerly  that  of 
King  Hiero,  but  is  now  the  residence 
of  our  praetors.    In  it  are  ala)  several 
sacred  ecUfices;  but  two  of  them  far 
surpass   the    rest;    one,  a  t^nple  of 
Diana,  the  other  of  Minerva,  which 
before  the  arrival  of  this  mau  (Yerres) 
was  most  riclily  adorned.    At  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  island  is  a  fountain  of 
sweet  water,  named  that  of  Arethusa, 
of  incredible  size,  and  abounding  in 
fish.    It  would  be  entirely  covert  by 
the  sea,  were  it  not  separated  from 
it   by    a    massive  rampart  of  stone. 
Anouier  of  the  cities  of  Syracuse  is 
called    Achradina,    in    which    are   a 
forum  of  very  large  size,  most  beau- 
tiful porticoes,  a  highly  ornamented 
Prytaneium,  a  most   spacious  Curia, 
and  a  magnificent  temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympius ;  the  other  parts  of  this  city 
are  occupied  by  private  buildings  laid 
out  in  one  continuous  wide  street  with 
many  cross  ones.    The  third  city  is 
that  called  Tyche,  from  an  ancient 
temple  of  Fortune,  which  it  contained. 
In  it  is  a  very  spacious  gymnasium, 
with  mcmy  sacred  edifices;  and  it  is 
the  port  of  the  city  most  densely  in- 
habited. The  fourth  cify  is  that  which, 
from  having  been  built  the  last,  is 
called  Neapolis ;  at  its  upper  part  is  a 
theatre  of  very  large  size,  besides  two 
splendid  temples,  one  of  Geres,  the 
other  of  Libera,  and  a  statue  of  Apollo 
sumamed  Temenitis,    of  very   great 
beauty,  and  colossal  size,  which  this 
man  would  not  bave  hesitated  to  cany 
ofi|  if  he  had  been  able  to  remove  it." 
(IwFcrr.,  iv.  52-53.) 

Cicero,  it  is  seen,  speaks  only  of  4 
.  cities,  but  in  its  better  days  Syracuse 
consisted  of  5,  Epipolfe  1)eing  included ; 
whence  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  a  Penta- 
polis.  "  The  ruins  and  vestiges  of  Syra- 
cuse," observes  CoL  LeaJce,  "  are  monu- 
mental confirmations  of  the  truth  of 
history  as  to  its  magnificence  and  im- 
portance, and  justify  the  belief  that  it 
was  truly  reported  to  have  been  the 
greatest  of  Greek  cities ;  for  although 
Athens,  including  tlie  Long  Walls,  had 
a  greater  periphery  by  about  26  stades, 
its  superficial  measurement  was  not  so 
great  08  that  of  Syracuse.  Stmbo, 
however,  is  not  coneot  in  assigning  to 


this  oity  a  circumference  of  180  stair 
(20f  m.).  The  entire  ciicoit,  inclnil  i^ 
Neapolis,  is  not  more  than  li  £ii;ii%. 
miles,  or  about  122  stodea." 


AcitADINA. 

Tho  growth  of  the  city  to  thcir 
dimensions   was    very    gradual    A.* 
the  population  of  Orty^ia  iumushl 
it  overflowed  tho  island,  and  spieM 
itself  over  the  rocky  plain  adjoininL 
which  lay  between  the  heig^  and  ik 
shores  of  the  Great  Port,  and  evenoialj 
over  that  portion  dT  the  table-lazKl  l< 
the  N.,  which  was  nearest  the  sea,  Th;* 
is  thought  to  have  taken  place  in  tbf 
time  of  Gelon,  or  in  tlie  l^ginnin^"! 
the  5th  cent  b.c.    The  height  thib 
occupied    was    called    AaadiDS,  a 
Achradina,  probably  from   the  wik 
pear-trees,  which  may  then  bave  oTer- 
mn  the  site,  and  of  which  some  ait 
still  to  be  seen.    It  was  also  kaoirc 
as  the  "Outer  City,"  to  distingnii 
it  from  tho  original  one  within  tk 
walls  of  Ortygia.     Before  the  Athe- 
nian siege,  the  two  cities  were  ec- 
closed  by  a  common  wall ;  and  Acrediiu 
became  eventually  the  strangest  a^i 
most  ^  populous  quarter  of  Syracuse. 
Its  limits  arc  in  most  parts  cIcstIt 
marked   out    by   the   nature  of  ihe 
ground,    and-  by    fragments    of   its 
ancient   walls.    To    the  S.W.  alone 
they  are  und^ncd :  some  antzquarics 
considering    that  Aciadina  was  con- 
fined to  the  high  groimd;  others  that 
it  originally  extended  to  the  shora  of 
the  Great  Port,  including  thus  the  low 
ground  outside  the  gates  of  Ortygia, 
as  it  certainly  did  in  Cicero's  time.    It 
seems  probable,  however,  that  this  bw 
ground,  whether  originally  enclosed 
or  not  by  a  wall,  was  not  inhabitei 
but  served  for  monuments,  for  huild- 
ings    of  u  public    character,  as  the 
theatre  and  forum,  for  games,  for  re- 
ligious processions,  and  partly  for  the 
burial  of  the  dead.    Of  the   public 
buildings  of  Acradina,  mentioned  by 
Cicero,  few  tmces  are  now  extant. 

As  you  enter  on  the  grassy  level 
immediately  outside  the  gates  of  the 
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xlcrn  town,  and  now  called  Piazza 
I  Fozzo  Ingegnieri,  you  have  before 
m  a '  solitary  column  of  red  yeined 
arble,  withont  a  capital,  but  stond- 
g  on  au  Attic  base.    The  bases  of 
others  are  also  buried  in  the  soil, 
o  what   building  they  belonged  is 
iccrtain,  perhaps  to  one  of  the  beau- 
ful  porticoes  mentioned  by  Cicero, 
n  this  plateau  once  stood  the  Forum, 
^markable  for  its  large  size,  as  it  was 
ireetly  in  front  of  the  Pentapyla,  or 
>rtified  entrance  to  the  island.    Here 
relon  was  proclaimed  king,  when,  after 
10  victory  of  Himera,  ho  convoked  an 
ssembly  of  the  people  to  render  an 
ccount  of  his  government.  The  Timo- 
ionteium,   or  monument    erected    to 
[iinoleon,  with   its  portico    and   pa- 
ffstra,  where  annual  games  were  held 
a  his  honour,  was  close  to  the  Forum. 
Fiere  also  stood  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Ohjmpius,  built  by  Hieron  II.,  and  not 
bo  be  confounded  with  that  of  tlie  same 
name  on  the  other  side  of  the  Anapus. 
The  magnificent  Pryianeiumt  described 
by  Cicero  as  most  richly  decorated,  and 
containing  an  inimitable  statue  of  Sap- 
pho, the  ehef-d^csuvre  of  Silanion,  stolen 
l)y  Yerres,  appears  to  have  stood  near 
this  Forum.     Jxx  this  part  of  the  city 
probably  stood  the  Curia,  which  con- 
tained statues  of  Maroellus  and  Yerres. 
Immediately  in  front  of  the  Pentapyla 
wns  also  the  magnificent  sepulchre  of 
BionysiuB  the  Elder,  erected  by  his 
son  Mid  destroyed  after  his  expulsion ; 
and  here  also  stood  the  lofty  sun-dial  of 
DionysLUsI.,  which  Dion  mounted  to 
harangue  the  citizens  when  he  urged 
tliem  to  throw  off  Uie  yoke  of  the 
younger  tyrant.    On  the  shores  of  the 
Great  Harbour  adjoining  must  have 
heen  the  arsenal  which  Dionysius  con- 
structed with  its  160  sheds  to  accom- 
modate double  that  number  of  ships. 
And  on  those  of  the  Lesser  Port,  or 
tortus  Lacoeius,  stood  another  smaller 
arsenal  with  60  sheds,  or  slips,  dose  to 
the  fortress  of  Dionyeins. 

Caw  <r  Agatode. — On  the  road  from 
the  Piazza  del  Pozzo  Ingegnieri  east- 
^aid  to  8ta.  Lucia  and  the  Capuchin 
Convent,  you  can  leave  the  avenue 
of  elms  and  mulbNgrries  and  visit  the 


ruins  bearing  the  above  namo,  which 
h'e  in  the  Orto  di  Buon  Kiposo,  on  tho 
higher  ground  of  Acradina.  These  re- 
mains are  also  known  os  the  Casa 
di  Sessanti  Letti;  but  tho  wonderful 
Hexecontadinu$  of  Asathocles,  which 
surpassed  in  magnitude  and  magnifi- 
cence every  builmng  in  Sicily,  ana  was 
so  lofty  that  tho  gods  destroyed  it  by 
lightning,  because  it  soared  above 
their  temples,  stood  within  the  walls 
of  Ortygia.  The  ruins  in  question  are 
of  Roman  date,  and  seem  to  have 
formed  part  of  a  bath.  They  consist 
of  a  long  subterranean  passoge  of  opus 
incertum,  or  rubble-work,  vaulted  with 
bottle-like  tiles  of  a  singular  dcscri^v 
tion,  with  arches  of  masonry  at  the 
ends,  and  seveml  small  passages  open- 
ing at  right  angles.  Of  the  upper  floor, 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  few 
vestiges  remain. 

Santa  Lucia. — ^^lore  to  the  E.  and 
opposite  the  mouth  of  tlie  Little  Port, 
a  path  turns  northward  to  this  convent 
of  Franciscan  monks.  The  ch.  is  of 
Norm,  construction,  but  has  been  much 
restored.  The  W.  portal  has  a  round, 
re-entering  arch  of  a  single  order,  with 
a  broad  Ubel  enriched  with  acautlius 
foliage,  and  its  imposts  rest  on  marble 
shafts,  whose  capitals  are  Xorman  or 
Byzantine  imitations  of  the  Corinthian. 
Over  the  abacus  on  each  side  projects 
the  figure  of  a  lion  or  leopard  of  life- 
size.  The  portal  is  surmounted  by  a  low 
pediment.  It  cannot  be  later  than  tho 
12th  cent.  The  wheel  window  above 
it  is  some  2  centuries  later.  A  square 
tower  of  the  same  date  adjoins  the  ch. 
This  portal  stands  beneath  a  portico 
of  Italian  Doric,  never  finished,  whicli 
fronts  the  ch.  to  W.  and  8.  The  in- 
terior has  been  modernised.  It  con- 
tains a  picture  of  the  burial  of  Sta. 
Lucia,  the  virgin -martyr  who  has 
succeeded  Diana  in  the  patronage  of 
Syracuse,  by  Caravaggio,  more  remark- 
able for  size  than  merit  This  ch.  is 
raised  over  the  scene  of  the  virgin's 
martyrdom,  and  a  granite  column  by 
the  altar  is  pointed  out  as  that  to 
which  she  was  tied  on  that  occasion. 
A  subterranean  octagonal  chapel  of 
ornate   Italian   architecture   contains 
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her  tomb,  or  rather  cenotaph,  cut  in 
the  rock,  for  her  remains  are  at 
Venice;  and  here  is  also  a  marble 
statue  of  the  saint  in  a  reclining  posi- 
tion, attiibuted  to  Bernini, 

From  this  spot  a  narrow  lane,  tra- 
versing yineyards  fenced  by  stone  walls, 
leads  northwards  to  the  convent  of 

Sta,  Maria  di  GesU,  in  front  of  which 
is  a  cross  composed  of  mediceval  frag- 
ments. Beneath  this  ch.  ai-e  ca& 
combs,  similar  to  those  at  San  Gio- 
vanni, presently  to  be  described,  and 
with  which  they  are  said  to  com- 
municate. At  tlie  back  of  the  ch.  is 
the  new  Campo  Santo,  where  all  mo- 
dem Syracuse  is,  or  will  be,  interred. 
To  the  1.  of  tibe  road  to  the  Capuchin 
Convent,  and  near  this  cemetery,  is 
an  ancient  aqueduct,  discovered  long 
since,  but  only  cleared  out  during  the 
last  few  yeara. 

The  Capuchin  Convent  stands  about 
}  m.  from  Sta.  Lucia,  and  on  the 
way  you  pass  low  cliffs  full  of  tombs, 
now  almost  shapeless.  The  convent  is 
a  small  fort,  with  fosse  and  draw- 
bridge, and  machicolated  battlements 
at  one  angle,  recalling  the  days  when 
such  defences  were  necessary  for  all 
isolated  buildings  on  the  coast,  for  pro- 
tection against  the  Barbary  corsairs. 
There  is  nothing  within  the  building 
worthy  of  notice,  tmless  the  traveller 
has  a  taste  for  mummied  monks,  so 
abundant  in  convents  of  this  order 
throughout  Sicily.  A  door  by  the  side 
of  the  ch.  leads  down  a  slope  into  one 
of  the  vast  laiomie,  or  quarries,  firom 
which  materials  were  drawn  for  the 
eonatruction  of  the  ancient  city,  and 
wliich  form  so  singular  a  feature  in  the 
scenery  of  this  site. 

Laiomia  de*  Cappuceini.  —  This  is 
the  largest  and  most  picturesque  of 
all  the  numerous  latomie  of  Syracuse, 
and,  being  full  of  vegetation,  is  com- 
monly known  as  "Xa  8dva"  It  is 
a  vast  pit,  from  80  to  100  ft.  in 
depth,  and  of  some  acres  in  extent, 
planted  with  oranges,  pomegranates, 
and  cypresses,  with  an  undergrowth 
of  roses,  amms,  and  acanthi,  mingling 


with  huge  masses  of  rock  fidlcn  froL 
above  and  overrun  with  ivy  and  wli 
vines,  olive  and  fig-trees.  The  wLdI. 
is  walled  in  by  lofty  grey  dilEs  Lna^- 
with  creepers,  and  fix»m  the  mid^t  • :' 
the  luxuriant  foliage  rise  2  tall  in^c- 
lated  piers  of  rock,  to  the  hei^t  r: 
the  Bunounding  clifEs,  draped  sz>. 
crested  with  foliage.  On  the  toj)  c 
one  you  observe  a  flight  of  steps,  ect 
in  the  rock  of  old,  and  now  inacces- 
sible. The  clifib  in  parts  aie  hollowri 
into  vast  halls,  with  flat  roo^s  tl/ 
walls  still  bearing  traoes  of  the  chific]. 
Here  and  there  arched  nichee  in  th. 
walls  prove  that  in  ancient  times  tL^ 
dead  were  sometimes  here  intemfL 
and  Protestant  epitaphs  on  the  rod 
in  one  comer  show  the  appUcatiun  ( 
the  quarry  to  the  same  pnix>QBe  in  oir 
own  days. 

Westward  &om  this  quany,  at  tL- 
back  of  Sta.  Maria  di   Gkeb,    is  l 
smaller  one,  called  the  LeUomia  La\- 
dclina.    Still  further  to  the  W.  is  tb 
picturesque    Lalomia    dd    Marches' 
CataJe,  alias  L,  de*  Greet,  alias  JL*  In- 
ta^iatella.    It  is  verv  similar  to  that 
of  the  Ci^uchins,  though  not  exmk 
to  so  great  a  depth.    It  has  the  same 
rich    vegetation,    with    more     ilorul 
beauty :     similar    isolated    piers    of 
rock,    two   with    ruins  on    the    top 
shrouded  with  ivy ;  the  third  retain- 
ing a  fragment  of  the  rock-hewn  steps 
by  which  it  was  once  ascended.  Soniid 
the  verge  of  this  quarry  are  traces 
of  an  ancient  road,  which  are  most 
prominent  where  it  crosses  the  elifi* 
which  separates  this  from  a  smaller 
quarry  to  tlie  W.  Here  are  also  many 
sarcophagi  sunk  in  the  rock  at  the 
verge  of  the  diff.    A  huge  maaa  of 
rock  which  has  fallen  from  above  into 
the  quarry  is  also  full  of  these  traces 
of  ancient  sepulture. 

Just  to  the  S.  of  this  Latomia  is 
another,  comparatively  shallow,  de- 
voted by  the  Cavalier  Landolina,  the 
proprietor,  to  the  burial  of  Protestants^ 
ana  known  by  the  name  of  Camp! 
EUsi,  In  the  road  ^ust  outmdo  it  arc 
three  wells  of  ancient  coni^lraction. 
sunk  in  the  rook,  and  lined  with 
stucco. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  thee^ 
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quarries  aro  of  very  ancient  fonnation. 
It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  they  were 
commenced  in  the  earliest  days  of  Syia- 
cnso  before  the  heights  of  Aciadina 
were  inhabited,  and  that  hence  were 
drawn  the  materials  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  walls  and  buildings  of  the 
original  city  on  Ortygia.    Tliey  were 
doubtless  enlarged  and  deepened  in 
succeeding   ages,  as  the  increase  of 
population   made  fresh  demands  for 
uaDitations.     It  is  certain  that  they  ex- 
isted before  the  celehratcd  siege  by  the 
Athenians,  415  n.c.,  and  that  some  one 
of  them  was  then  deep  enough  to  serve 
for  a  prison^  and  extensive  enough  to 
hold  the  unliappy  7000,  the  relics  of 
the  g^eat  Athenian  host,  who  were 
captured  at  tlie  Asinarus.    There  is 
every  probability  that  tliat  of  the  Ca- 
puchins is  the  one  described  by  Thucy- 
dides,  who  gives  a  touching  picture 
of  the  misery  the  Athenians  were  made 
to    endure  from  close    confinement, 
hunger  and  thirst,  filth,  exposure,  and 
disease.     Oertain  holes  in  the  angles 
of  the  rocks  are  still  pointed  out  by 
tradition  as  the  spots  where  some  of 
the  Athenians   were  chained.     The 
greater  part  of  them  perished  here, 
but  Plutarch  tells  us  that  some  among 
them  who  could  recite  the  verses'  of 
£uripide8  were  liberated  from  capti- 
vity:— 

"  When  Athens'  armies  fell  at  Syracnae, 
And  fettered  tbotisands  bore  the  yoke  of  war, 
Redemption  rose  up  In  the  Attic  Muse — 
Her  voice  the  only  ransom  from  a&r. 
See  I  as  they  cihaunt  Uie  tragic  hymn,  the  car 
or  the  o'ermMlered  victor  stops;  the  reins 
Fall  from  his  hands;  his  idle  solmitar 
Starts  fhym  his  belt:  he  rends  his  captive's 
chains. 
And  bids  him  thank  the  bard  for  freedom  and 
his  strains." 

CkOdeffarold, 

In  Cicero's  time  these  quarries  were 
used  as  jpriaons  for  criminals  from  aU 
parts  of  Sidly.    He  speaks  of  them, 
indeed,  as  having  been  constructed  for 
this  purpose  by  Dionysius;  but  this 
can  only  refer  to  some  particular  addi- 
tions made  by  that  tyrant.    Truly  has 
he  said  of  these  quarries,  "Noming 
can  be  made  or  conceived  so  dosea 
ft^aiost  all  escape ;  so  fenced  in  on  all 
sides ;  so  secure  as  a  place  of  custody.** 


San  Giovanni. — To  the  "W.  of  the 
Campi  Elisi  stands  the  old  oh.  of  this 
name,  built  over  the  very  early  ch.  of 
S.  Marziano,  and  covering  the  entrance 
to  the  subterranean  wonders  of  the 
Catacombs.  The  ch.  of  San  Giovanni 
was  founded  in  1182,  but,  as  it  now 
stands,  is  of  much  later  date ;  though 
the  three  round  arches  of  the  portico 
which  front  it  ontlie  S.  are  apparently 
coeval  with  the  original  structure. 
The  central  arch  rests  on  twibted 
sliafls,  with  capitals  adorned  with 
heads  mingling  with  vine  foliage :  the 
side  arches  aro  simpler,  with  bossed 
capitals.  The  door  of  the  Chapel  of 
the  Sacrament  at  the  back  of  the  ch. 
is  pointed ;  and  above  it  is  a  small 
circular  window,  with  cusped  lights. 
The  west  portal,  now  blocked  up,  has 
a  square  head,  with  a  low  pediment ; 
above  which  is  a  circular  window, 
enriched  with  cusped  lights,  in  the 
flamboyant  style  of  Northern  Gothic. 
The  ch.  contains  nothing  but  an  eagle 
in  high  relief,  as  the  emblem  of  the 
Evangelist,  and  a  bad  fresco  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child.  Beneath  this  chi 
is  the 

Crifpt  of  San  Marziano,  the  primitivo 
ch.  of  Sicily,  constructed  on  the  spot 
where  St.  Paul  is  said  to  have  preached 
during  his  tliree  days'  sojourn  at  Syra- 
cuse.   It  is  of  massive,  simple  archi- 
tecture, on  the  plan  of  a  Greek  cross, 
witii  an  apse  at  each  end,  save  on 
the  W.,  where  is  the  staircase  by  whicli 
you  descend.    Li  the  centre  was  origin- 
ally a  tower,  supported  by  massivo 
piers,  in  which  are  engaged  columns 
with  Ionic  capitals,  and  heavy  abaci, 
bearing  the  emblems  of  the  Evange- 
lists, with  Latin  inscriptions  and  By- 
zantine foliage.    These  piers,  as  well 
as  the  'trails  of  the  chapel,  are  covered 
with  frescoes,  some  of  very  early  date. 
An  Ionic  capital  inverted  is  pointed 
out  as  the  first  episcopal  seat  in  Sicily, 
and  called  the  "  Chair  of  St.  Martian." 
Here  is  also  shown  tlie  sepulchre  of 
the  saint,  who  was  the  contemporary 
of  the  Apostles,  and  tlie  protomartyr 
of  Sicily,  said  to  have  been  made  a 
I  bishop  by  St.  Peter  himself.    It  is  but 
I  a  cenotaph,  his  remains  on  the  invasion 
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of  the  island  by  the  Saracens  Imving 
been  carried  off  to  Goeta.  Close  to 
^e  tomb  is  a  nide  stone  altar,  where 
St.  Paul  is  believed  to  have  said  mass. 
A  column  of  grey  Egyptian  granite  is 
shown  as  that  to  wiiich  St.  Martian 
was  tied  at  his  martynlom ;  and  it  is 
believed  to  ha\  e  acquired  its  reddish 
tinge  from  his  blood.  This  crypt  is 
regarded  as  a  very  sacred  spot.  Here 
the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  the 
Evangelists  Mark  and  Luke,  are  said 
to  have  been  received  by  St.  Martian  : 
here  St.  Mark  is  believed  to  have  been 
martyred ;  and  the  very  earth  is  looked 
on  as  holy,  because  bathed  in  the 
blood  of  tlieso  Fathers  of  the  Church. 
Tlie  curious  baptismal  font,  now  in  the 
cathedral  of  Syracuse,  was  found  in 
this  crypt. 

Le  Catacombb. — Close  to  the  ch.  of 
Ban  Giovanni  is  the  entrance  to  the 
Catacombs,  those  wonderful  sepulchral 
vaults,  among  the  most  interesting 
monuments  of  ancient  Syracuse,  and 
far  more  extensive  and  of  more  regular 
construction  than  those  at  Rome  or 
Naples.  They  are  vulgarly  believed 
to  be  8  miles  in  length :  some  even 
assert  that  tliey  extend  to  Cataniii ; 
the  truth  being  that  they  have  never 
been  tlioroughly  explored.  Torches 
are  necessary  for  tlie  guides;  and 
each  visitor  should  also  be  provided 
with  a  taper.  The  principal  gallery, 
which  you  fii^st  enter,  is  aWit  10  or 
12  ft.  wide,  and  runs  in  a  straight  line 
for  a  long  distance,  till  it  is  choked  by 
follen  nuusses  of  rock.  In  each  wall  are 
large  arched  openings,  extending  far 
into  the  rock,  and  containiDg  nume- 
rous sarcoplia^i,  simk  side  by  side,  all 
once  covered  by  slabs,  but  now  open. 
Multitudes  of  small  niches,  arched  or 
square-topped,  are  hollowed  in  tlie 
walls  of  the  vaults  as  well  as  of  the 
possages,  many  having  been  con- 
structed for  infants.  The  wall?,  and 
roofs  of  the  vaults  and  niches,  are 
covered  with  fine  stucco,  in  some  places 
retaining  traces  of  paintings ;  here,  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child ;  there,  of  crosses, 
palm  and  olive  branches,  doves,  and 
other  symbols  of  the  Christian  fiuth. 
Monograms,  and  even  inscriptions  in 


Greek,  are  in  places  visible.    A  num- 
ber of  similar  passages    cat  this  at 
right  angles,  while  others  run  panUd 
to  it   At  intervals  are  lax^^e  efakmbei^ 
circular  or  square,  lighted  from  above 
by  shafts,  and  containing  tombs  anuLir 
in  form  to  those  in  the  pa&Bi^e«L    All 
the-  sepulchres  have  been  rifled  age» 
since ;  and  nothing  but  the  ashes  <tf 
the  dead  is  left  to  reward  research. 

Various  and  discordant  have  beet 
the  opinions  held  respecting  the  Crispin 
and  primary  use  of  tliese  cx^Bonii- 
nary  constructions.    They  have  been 
ascribed  to  the  early  Greek  iiibabltants 
of  Syracuse  ;  to  the  Romans,  pagan  and 
Christian ;  to  the  Greeks  of  the  Low 
Empire,  and  even  to  the    Saiacens; 
and  they  have  been  supposed  to  hare 
been  constructed  for  prison^  for  dens 
for  the  wild  beasts  of  the  amphiitheatre, 
for  quarries,  for  barracks,  and  as  a  re- 
fuge  for  persecuted  Christiana.     But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  weir 
formed  for  sepulchral  purposes.     The 
question  is,  in  wliat  age  were  they 
commenced  ?  Serradi&lco  refers  their 
origin  to  a  very  remote  period,  even 
before  Acradina  had  become  the  second 
city  of  Syracuse;    Colonel  Leake  also 
regards  them  as  principally  of  the  Hel- 
lenic  age,  on  account  of  the   mnch 
larger  population  of  those  times,  but 
thinks  that  they  were  continued  under 
the    Roman    government.      Hughes 
ascribes  them  to  the  interval  between 
the  colonisation  of  Syracuse  by  Augus* 
tus  and  the  division  of  the  empire. 
We  will  merely  observe  tliat  there 
is  evidence  on  the  spot  not  only  that 
excavations  on  this  site  were  formed 
prior  to  the  construction  of  the  Oita- 
combs,  properly  so  called,  and  for  dif- 
ferent purpKxses,  but  that  the  sepulchral 
chambers  and  niches  which  give  their 
peculiar  character  to  the  excavations, 
if  in  construction  dating  from  the  Hel- 
lenic days  of  Syracuse,  were  aj^ro- 
priated  as  sepulchres  in  late  Roman 
and  Christian  times,  to  such  on  extent, 
as  to  have  obliterated  all  traces  of  an 
earlier  occupation  by  the  Gredm. 

Stanza  del  LoctUo. — At  the  end  of 
the  lane  in  front  of  the  ch.  of  San  Gio- 
vanni, is  a  small  Roman  tomb,  bear- 
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ixij^  tins  Dftmd. '  Its  walls  are  fresco^ 
with  foliage  and  flowers,  with  pea- 
oooks  and  peahens.  In  the  centre  of 
its  Taulted  roof  are  2  genii  in  a  wreath 
of  myrtle-leayes.  The  key  of  tliis 
tomb  is  in  the  keeping  of  D.  Manuel 
Kofisano,  the  ctM^od^of  the  Ear  of  Dion- 
ysius. 

JBagno  di  Veitere, — To  the  S.  of  this 
tomb   a  path  through  a  cactns-lane 
leads  to  the  Orto  di  Buonavia,  where 
are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  bath,  exca- 
vated in  1803  by  the  Cavaliere  Lan- 
( lolino,  who  found  therein  the  statues 
of  Yenos  and  .^Isculapius,  which  now 
uilom  the  Museum  of  Syracuse.    **  A 
^lescent  of  30  steps  led  us  post  several 
chambers  to  a  narrow  passage,  out  of 
which  entrances  led  into  rooms  on 
4^ach  side,  in  one  of  which  we  observed 
a  number  of  cells  or  troughs  for  the 
accommodation  of  bathers.  I  take  this 
to  have  been  a  mdatorium,  or  sweat- 
ing-room, as  the   walls   still    retain 
inark^  of  the  flues  which  conducted 
heat    into    the   apartment.     Having 
ixftssed  a  spacious  corridor,  our  progress 
was  at  last  stopped  by  a  large  cham- 
l>er,  in  which  a  spring  of  clear  water 
rises  ;  and  niches  have  been  made  for 
the  reception  of  statues. — Hughes. 

WaU»  of  AcmcUna.— Between  this 
spot  and  the  church  of  San  Giovanni 
is  a  hollow,  which  some  take  to  be 
the    Via  Lata,  the  continuous  wide 
street  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  travers- 
ing Acrodiiia;  but  it  is  rather  the 
natural    depression    which    divided 
Acradina  from  Neapolis  and  Tyche, 
the  walls  of  the  former  lying  to  the 
E.  of  it.    The  foundations  of  these 
walls,  which  were  the  outer  walls  of 
Syracuse  before  the  time  of  Diony- 
Bius,  may  be  traced  for  1 J  m.  on  the 
c^ge  of  a  low  clifl^  wiiich  extends  in 
a   direct   line    southwards  from  the 
creek  of  Sta.  Panagia.    In  tliis  same 
hollow  you  may  observe  many  ruts  of 
ancient  wheels,  for  this  was  the  main 
road  from  Ortygia  into  tlie  outer  city. 
Along  the  sea-cliffs  of  Acradina,  from 
the  Capuchin  convent  to  the  creek  of 
Sta.  Panagia,  you  meet  wltli  many 
fragments  of  ancient  wall.     Behind 


the  convent  are  sepulchml  chambers 
and  niches  hollowed  in  the  lines  of 
low  cliffs  inland.    The  clifb  below 
the  convent  seaward  have  been  worn 
by  the  waves  into  vast  caverns,  into 
which  the  sea  breaks  with  trcmendouH 
violence,  so  as  to    render  access  to 
them  in  a  boat  unsafe,  save  in  very 
calm  weather.    The  second  cave  be- 
yond the  Capuchin  Rocks  is  called 
the  Cave  of  Diodes,  who  is  vulgarly 
believed  to  have  here  framed  his  cele- 
rated  code  of  laws ;  its  alias  of  Orotto 
of  Neptune  is  a  more  appropriate  appel- 
lation.   It  is  one  of  the  lions  of  Syra- 
caso;   its  roof  being  hung  with  sta- 
lactites, and  its  walls  tinged  with  the 
richest  and  most  varied  hues  that 
rocks  can  assume.    A  Uttle  beyond, 
an  isolated  rock,  perforated  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  cross,  is  a  picturesque 
object.    It  is  called  Scoglio  di  Orotta 
Santa.    At  the  back  of  the  point  here 
are  the  substructions  of  some  build- 
ing, sometimes  called  the  Temple  of 
Juno.    Here   the   coast   smks  in  a 
rocky  hollow,  the  only  spot  in  tho 
line    of  Acraidina  whero    a   landing 
could  be  eficcted,  and  here  must  have 
been    the    Sea-Gate,   for    there    are 
traces  of  a  gate,  and  of  roads  branch- 
ing from  it  into  the  city.    Here,  on 
the  points  of  the  oUffs  on  either  hand, 
you  come  upon  the  first  remains  of 
the  ancient  walls,  which  maybe  traced 
in  fragments  from  this  spot  all  round 
the  cliffs  to  the  creek  of  «ta.  Panagfa. 
In  no  spot  do  more  than  3  courses  re- 
main; most  frequently  the  substruc- 
tions alone  are  seen  above  the  ground. 
Even  where  these  are  gone,  the  lino 
of  walls  can  often  bo  traced  by  the 
levelling  of  the  rock.   The  walls  were 
8  or  9  ft.  thick,  and  the  blocks  of  irre- 
gular  size    and  arrangement     Just 
beyond  tho  site  of  the  Sea-Gate  is  a 
little  cove,  called  Buon  Servizio,  from 
tho  "good    service"  Archimedes  is 
supposed  to  have  rendered  his  country 
on  this  spot;  for  hero  he  is  believed 
to  have  planted  tho  engines  which 
crashed  or  lifted  up  the  Roman  ships, 
and  to  have  set  them  on  fire  with  hid 
wonderful  lens.    Passing  this,  and  a 
spacious  cavern  in  the  cliffs,  called  the 
Second  Grotto  of  Neptune,  you  reach 
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tho  headland  called  Capo  di  Sta, 
Panagia,  beyond  which,  to  the  Ckiva 
di  Sta.  PanagUi,  the  clif&  aie  very 
low,  till  at  the  Cava  itself  the  ground 
sinks  in  a  slope  to  tho  sea.  The  walls 
on  this  side  the  city  recede  from  the 
verge  of  the  clUSb,  and  crown  the  top 
of  the  ridge  some  little  distance  in- 
land. The  Caya  is  a  narrow  ravine 
sunk  between  steep  white  clifiEs,  and 
here  is  a  tonnara,  in  fall  activity  in 
the  tunny  season  between  May  and 
August.  From  the  inner  end  of  this 
Cava,  as  already  stated,  you  can  trace 
the  eastern  waUs  of  Acradina  by  frag- 
ments along  the  ridge  southwards 
almost  to  S.  Giovanni.  The  space 
enclosed  by  these  waUs,  once  the 
most  populous  and  best  built  quarter 
of  Syracuse,  is  now  a  desert, — a  bare, 
rocky  plain,  destitute  of  vegetation, 
and  with  hardly  a  vestige  remaining 
to  show  it  had  ever  been  inhabited. 
**  The  quarter  of  Acradina,  and  indeed 
the  whole  ancient  site,  is  remarkaUe 
for  the  ruins  it  does  not  contain, 
namely,  those  of  tho  private  houses, 
which  seem  te  have  vanished  utterly 
away,  while  the  rugged  it)ck  which 
preceded  and  supported  now  also 
survives  and  mocks  them." —  W,  E,  O. 
The  site  of  the  Porta  Agmgiana, 
or  the  gate  leadine  te  Agrigentum, 
which  opened  in  the  walls  of  Acra- 
dina to  the  8.W.,  cannot  now  be 
determined.  It  was  just  outside  this 
gate  that  the  tomb  of  Archimedes 
stood,  which,  in  less  than  150  years, 
had  been  utterly  forgotten  by  the 
Syracuaans,  and  was  discovered  and 
pointed  out  to  them  by  Cicero  (see 
p.  350). 

Few  tourists  will  have  the  time  or 
inclination  to  make  this  tour  of  Acra- 
dina. The  usual  thing  is  to  proceed 
ftrom  S.  Giovanni  ana  the  Be^o  di 
Yenere  to  the  Ear  of  Dionysius  and 
the  Theatre. 

Neapolis. 

The  third  quarter  of  Syracuse  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  is  l^^che,  which 
occupied  that  part  of  the  wide  table- 
land lying  to  the  W.  of  Acradina, 
and   on   the  edge  of  the  northern  I 


clilb  looking  towaids  M egwai  nd  cf 
which  we  will  presentl  j  speak.    Ko 
mention  is  made  of  this  quarter  dooBjc 
the  siege    by  the  AtfaeniauB*  when 
Syracuse  was  limited  to  Ortygia  and 
Acradina,  or  the  **  Inner  "  ana  **  Outer 
City,"  whence  we  must  oondode  it 
was  of  subsequent  formatioii.     Itee 
was  a  suburb,  however,  of  Acradina 
called  Temenitis,  which  had  grown  vp 
round  the  tmnenot,  or  sacred  enclo- 
sure of  the  altar  of  Apollo,  whidi  wa« 
included  within  the  defences  raised 
by  the  Syracusans  in  the  winter  os' 
415  B.C.     This  suburb  sobeeqiiently 
formed  part  of  Neapolis,  whleh  eonld 
not,  therefore,  as  its  name  iiimlies, 
liave  been  in  its  every  part  the  ut&t 
quarter  of  Syracuse  that  was  inha- 
bited.    We    do   not,    then,    grcatlT 
offend  chronological  order  when  ve 
lead  the  troveller  through  this  partioD 
of  tiie  ancient  city  before  taking^  him 
to  the  more  distant  quarter  of  Tyche. 
The  colossal  statue  of  Apollo,  whoae 
vast  sisEC  alone  preserved  it  ttotn  the 
rapacious  hands  of  Vcrres,  but  which 
was  eventually  carried  to  Borne  by 
Tiberius,  must    have    stood  on   tlie 
heighte  above  the  theatre,  and  pro- 
bably near   the  edge  of   the  clifBs, 
where  it  could  be  seen  from  Ortygia. 
The  two  beautiful  temples  of  Ceres 
and  Proserpine,  described  by  (Xcero 
as  adorning  Neapolis,  and  which  had 
been  built  by  Gelon  with  the  spoils 
token    from    the    Carthaginiaiis    at 
EEimeia,  480  b.c.,  stood  in  the  same 
suburb  of  Temenitis,  and  probably  on 
the  line  of  difb  to  the  west  of  the 
altar  of  Apollo.    The  precise  sites  of 
these  buildings  cannot  now  be  de- 
termined.   Neapolis  appears  from  its 
remains,  as  well  as  from  the  descrip- 
tions we  have  of  it;  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  splenchd  quarters  of  tlie 
city.    It  occupied  not  only  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  great  table-land, 
but  also  the  lower  plateau  to  the  &, 
lying  between  the  cilifis  of  Temenitis 
and  the  marsh,  where  stand  the  spa- 
clous  theatre,  described  by  Cioero^  and 
other  monuments  of  ancient  magnifi- 
cence.   We  have  no  notice  of  the  date 
of  the  fortification  of  Neapolis,  but  it 
is  probable  that  it  was  enclosed  br 
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Dionysius,  when  in  385  b.c.  he  snr- 
roundcd  Syracuse  with  walls  of  snch 
extent  that  it  became  the  greatest  of 
Greek  cities.  Of  the  walls  of  Neapo- 
lis  few  vestiges  remain  save  towards 
the  W.,  where  they  follow  the  line  of 
clifis  which  hound  the  lower  plateau 
immediately  above  the  marshy^  plain, 
and  they  can  be  traced  in  this  direction 
almost  to  Tremiglia,  forming  an  acute 
angle  with  the  cliffis  of  Epipolie  above 
them. 

To  see  the  monuments  of  Neopolis, 

on  leaving  the  green  Largo  del  Pozzo 

Ingegniere,  wi&  its  solitary  column, 

you  follow  the  high  road  to  Catania 

for  about  a   mile,  till  you  reach  a 

smalL  white   house   by  a  cross-road. 

The  turn  to  the  rt.  leads  to  the  Bagno 

di  Venere  and  San  Giovanni ;  that  to 

the  1.  to  ihe  Sar  of  Dionysius  and  the 

Greek  Theatre.     Taking  the  latter 

through  vineyards  and  cornfields,  and 

passing  the  Latomia  di  Santa  Yenera, 

at  the  distance   of   o  fbrlong,  you 

reach  the  small  ohi^l  of  S.  Niccofo. 

Piscina    di    8.  JViocoXd.  —  Beneatli 
this  chapel  is  a  subterranean  reservoir, 
64  ft.  by  25,  divided  into  3  aisles  by 
rows  of  square  pillarB  12  or  15  ft. 
high.    The  side  walls  are  the  natural 
rock,  but  the  ends  are  blocked  up 
with  masonry.    The  whole  is  of  Ro- 
man construction,  and  was  probably 
formed   to    supply   with   water   the 
Amplutheatre,  which  lies  just  below 
it,  for  there  are  aqueducts  leading  to 
the  reservoir  from  above,  and  diannels 
running  from  it  towards  the  Amphi- 
theatre.     Leavmg  the  chapel  of  S. 
Niccolb,  yon  pass  beneath  the  arches 
of  the  aqueduct,  having  on  one  hand 
the  Latomia  del  Paradiso  with  the 
celebrated  Ear  of  Dionysius,  and  on 
the  other  the  Amphitheatre  and  Ara. 

Anftteatbo. — On  the  slope  of  the 
hill  immediately  below  the  S.  Niccolb 
lies  the  Amphitheatre,  the  principal 
monument  of  Roman  Syracuse.  As 
it  is  not  mentioned  by  Cicero,  but  is 
alluded  to  as  existing  in  the  times  of 
Tiberius  and  Nero,  it  was  probably 
ooastructed  by  the  Roman'  colony 
established  by  Augustas.     In  1839- 


40  it  was  cleared  of  the  rubbish 
which  had  choked  it.  Throughout 
the  greater  part  it  is  excavated  in  the 
rock,  but  on  tiie  S.,  where  the  ground 
sinks  to  the  plain,  it  is  built  up  with 
masonry.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  long 
ellipse,  the  greater  axis  being  272*10 
Sicilian  palms,  the  lesser  154;  thus, 
though  greatly  inferior  in  size  to  the 
Goliseum  and  the  (Amphitheatre  of 
Tarragona,  it  approaches  those  of 
Capua,  Catania,  and  Pola,  and  exceeds 
those  of  Verona,  Otriooli,  and  Puz- 
zuoli.  The  arena  is  surrounded  by  a 
podium  of  masonry  6  or  7  ft.  high,  on 
whose  cornice  are  Latin  inscriptions 
marking  the  seats  of  the  privileged 
persons  who  occupied  the  lower  divi- 
sion. Under  the  podium  is  a  vaulted 
corridor  opening  on  the  arena  by  8 
gates,  probably  for  the  entrance  of  the 
wild  beasts  and  gladiators.  Two  ^r«- 
einetiones  divide  the  cavea  into  3  hers ; 
the  seats  of  the  two  lower  tiers  being 
hewn  from  the  rock,  remain  on  the 
eastern  half,  but  on  the  opposite  side 
they  are  almost  obliterated,  and  of 
the  upper  tier  hardly  a  vestige  ex- 
ists. In  the  middle  of  the  arena  is 
sunk  a  vast  cistern,  in  which  still 
stend  the  piers  that  supported  the 
beams  which  covered  it. 

Returning  again  to  the  road,  just 
where  it  ia  crossed  by  the  aqueduct, 
you  have,  close  to  the  S.,  tlie  ruins  of 
the 

Ara. — This  singular  relic  of  anti* 
quity  was  brought  to  light  in  1889. 
Diodorus  tells  us  that  Hieron  II. 
erected  an  altar  near  the  theatre, 
which  was  a  stadium  in  length  and 
of  proportionate  breadth  and  altitude. 
An  altar  of  such  a  length  so  far  ex- 
ceeds in  size  all  other  monumonts  of 
the  kind  either  extant  or  described 
by  the  ancients  that  we  might  have 
doubted  ^e  correctness  of  the  text 
had  not  the  truth  been  established  by 
these  remains.  The  length  of  the 
monument  is  640  ft.,  or  83  ft  more 
than  a  Greek  $tadiwn,  which  was 
equal  to  606  ft.  9  in.  English,  and  its 
breadth  was  61  ft.  It  certainly  had 
not  the  usual  proportions  of  altars, 
and  did  not  resemble  the  great  altar 
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of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  wliich  was  a 
square  of  80  ft.  Its  dimensions  are 
vast,  but  not  out  of  character  with  the 
people  who  could  institute  a  yearly 
sacrifice  to  Jupiter  of  459  oxen  for 
their  delivery  from  the  tyranny  of 
Thrasybulus.  This  monument  is  partly 
cut  in  the  rock  and  partly  constructed 
of  rude  masonry,  adorned  with  mould* 
ings,  resting  on  8  steps,  and  covered 
in  parts  with  stucco.  It  runs  due  N. 
and  8. 

Latomia  del  FaradUo. — Tliis  spa* 
cious  quany  receives  its  name  from 
its  picturesque  beauty.  It  is  hollowed 
just  at  the  verge  of  the  table-land,  so 
that  while  on  the  N.  and  E.  the  cliffis 
rise  some  100  ft  above  its  bottom,  on 
the  opposite  it  is  almost  open  to  the 
slope.  The  hollow  is  covered  with  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  fruit-trees,  with  a 
variety  of  shrubs  and  flowers  mingled 
with  the  fallen  masses  of  ruck.  A 
tall,  insulated  pier  of  rock,  capped 
Avith  mediaaval  ruins,  now  inaccessiole, 
rises  in  the  centre  of  the  hollow. 
Tradition  says  that  a  bridge  once 
spanned  the  gulf  between  the  clifts 
and  these  ruins,  though  tlie  distance 
is  too  great  to  have  been  bridged  over 
by  the  ancients.  The  clii&  around 
the  quarry  are  excavated  into  vast 
caverns,  hung  with  ferns,  whose  walls 
and  roofs  show  the  marks  of  the  an- 
cient chisel.  Here  are  rope-walks  and 
nitre-works,  and  the  caverns  are  black 
with  the  smoke  of  the  furnaces.  In 
the  face  of  the  cliff  above  these 
caverns  you  may  perceiye  a  long  line 
of  terracotta  pipes.  But  the  most 
interesting  feature  in  this  Latomia  is 
the  celebrated  grotto  called  Orecchio 
diDUmisio. 

Eab  of  Diontsics.— By  some  this 
name  has  been  applied  to  the  entire 
quarry,  which  in  plan  does  bear  some 
resemblance  to  a  human  ear,  of  which 
the  said  grotto  might  then  represent 
the  meatus.  But  the  more  currenf 
tradition  attaches  that  name  to  the 
grotto  alone.  The  story  goes  that 
the  cavern  was  excavated  by  the 
tyrant  for  a  prison,  and  was  so 
planned    that  the    smallest  whisper 


uttered   at   its    remotest     eilmuili 
could  be  heard  in  a  chamber  iu^  t 
the  innermost  wall,  where  the  ^yxu: 
is  supposed  to  have  sat  listeniDK  ^ 
the  conversation  of  his  victiniflL    it  b 
a  fact  recorded  in  history  thai  Dk*' 
nysius  excavated  some    o£  then  2a- 
tomie,  and  confined  his    captivea  xi 
them.    But  the  tradition  attaching  tt, 
this  particular  cavern  dates  only  tna  -. 
the  IGth  cent.,  when  tlie  painter  Ous- 
vaggio,  visiting  it,  remancecl  its  mtu- 
larity  to  an  ear,  and  suggested  tbal  A 
might  have  been  coustnicted  for  tht 
purpose  stated  above.     The 
tion  pleased  his  hearers,  oiu. 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  till  it  came  t. 
be  implicitly  believed.     The  caTer. 
is  a  high  narrow  opening  in  the  rock. 
tapering  upwards ;  and,  if  it  bear  i . 
outline  any  resemblance  to  an  car,  r 
is  to  the  car  of  an  ass.     It  winds  ii.- 
wards  in  tlie  form  of  an  S  for  about 
200  ft.,  is  about    70  ft    bi^fa,    an*. 
varies  in   width  from   15    to    33  fi. 
Along  the  roof  is  a  square  ehannei. 
formed,  say  the  guides,  to  coUect  iht. 
sounds    and    convey    them     to     thi 
chamber  within.    The  said  chamber 
was  till  of  late  inaccessible,  bat  a  way 
has  been  broken  into  it  from     tli't 
ground    above,    and    travelleiB    mar 
now  test  the  truth  of  the  acoustii 
marvels  reported  of  it.    The  echo  at 
the  mouth  of  the  cavern  is  vety  loud. 
The  guides  are  m  the  habit  of  sing^o^ 
songs,  tearing  p|aper,  or  firing  a  small 
cannon,  to  test  it    The  whimper  of  a 
person  at  the  inner  end  is  heard  di^t- 
tinctly  at  the  entrance,  provided  he 
put  his  mouth  to  the  wall ;  otherwise 
it   is    heard   only   as   an   indistinct 
murmur.    *'  The  full  voice  is  drowned 
in   the   confusion   of  echoes.      The 
voices  of  several  persons  speaking  at 
once  are  no  more  intelligible  than 
the  cackling    of  geese.      The  mofet 
agreeable  effect  produced  was  by  the 
notes  of  a  German  flute ;  the  finest 
by  a  bugle-horn;  the  sound  in  both 
instances  bein^  multiplied  till  it  ap- 
peared almost  like  a  band  of  music*'— 
Hugluis.    The  echo  is  heard  to  great 
advantage  from  a  small  chamber  ju«t 
over  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  to  lie 
hauled  up  into  which,  or  to  bo  M 
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Xo^vn  from  above,  used  to  be  con- 
ft^<ie]'ed  **  the  thing  "  by  travcllera  of 
t  lie  laBt  generation.  The  English 
tourist  of  to-day  may  perhaps  desire  to 
LV^KSomplish  this  feat  when  he  is  told 
t.liat  tlie  Prince  of  Wales,  on  his 
:ft*^ecent  visit  to  Syracuse,  did  not  hesi- 
t^ute  to  be  let  down  in  a  choir  from  the 
l^row  of  the  cliff. 

Oq  the  slope  just  below  the  Lntomia 
«.  lei  Paradiso  lies  the 

Teatbo  Gbeoo. — This  is  one  of  the 
finest   relics   of  Hellenic   Syracuse. 
AVe  have  no  record  of  the  diUe  of  its 
oonstmction,  but,  as  Col.  Ideake  ob- 
ssorves,  it  may  with  great  probability 
be  ascribed  to  that  period  of  advanc- 
ing^ wealth  and  civilisation  which  fol- 
lowed the  victory  gained  over   the 
Carthaginians  at  Himero,  480    B.C. 
Xhongh  its  commencement  may  be 
attributed  to  the  reign  of  Hieron  I. 
478-4G7  B.C.},  it    can  hardly  have 
been  completed  till  many  years  later ; 
the  first  mention  we  fina  of  it  in  his- 
tory is  in  406  B.C.    We  also  know  that 
the  name  of  the  architect  who  com- 
pleted it  was  Democopus.  This  theatre 
is,  as  Cicero  describes  it,  of  vast  size — 
"ttie  largest  of  Greek  theatres  in  Sicily, 
according  to  Diodorus.    It  is  calcu- 
lated that  it  would  accommodate  moi-e 
than  24,000  spectators,  and  that  it 
rivalled  in  size  some  of  the  largest 
theatres  of  Greece.    Like  the  gene- 
rality of  snch  structures  it  is  hollowed 
in  the  rock,  in  the  highest  part  of  tlie 
slope,  commanding  a  beautiful  view 
over  the  Great  Port  and  Ortygia  to 
the  sea.    The  plan  is,  as  usual,  more 
than  a  semicircle,  the  2  sides  of  the 
uic  being  OTolonged  17  ft.  beyond  the 
diameter.  There  are  now  to  be  counted 
42  successive  rows  of  seats  above  the 
orchestra,  divided  by  8  flights  of  steps 
into  9  amei.    But  above  these,  at  the 
top  of  the  slope,  are  3  more  seats,  at 
such  an  elevation  that  there  must  have 
been  at  least  61  tiers  of  seats  in  all. 
There  ore  but  2  prteeindiones,  or  cor- 
ridors, one  about  8  ft.  wide,  above  the 
15th  row  of  seats ;  the  other  7  fi  9  in. 
wide,  above  the  23rd  row.    The  outer 
side  of  this  corridor  is  ajMxitum,  nearly 
5  ft.  high,  with  a  moulded  base  and 


cornice,,  and  a  fiiscia  bearing  Greek 
inscriptions,  carved  in  the  rock,  appa- 
rently the  distinguishing  titles  of  the 
cunei  into  which  the  seats  were  di- 
vided. The  central  division  bears 
the  name  of  Jupiter  Olympius ;  on 
that  next  to  it  to  the  W.,  is  the  name 
of  King  Hieron ;  on  the  next,  tliat  of 
Queen  Fhilistis ;  and  on  the  next,  that 
of  Queen  Nereis ;  on  that  to  the  £.  of 
tlie  central  cuneus  the  inscription  is 
quite  effaced,  but  on  the  adjoining  2 
tiiere  are  fragmentf<,  now  too  much 
worn  to  be  intelligible.  Nereis  was  a 
daughter  of  Pyrrhus  King  of  Epirus, 
and  wife  of  Gelon,  son  of  Hieron  II., 
and  mother  of  Hieronymus,  the  lost 
tyrant  of  Syracuse.  The  Philistis  here 
recorded  is  doubtless  the  same  whose 
head  appears  upon  the  beautiful  silver 
coins  of  Syracuse,  called  from  her 
'*  Philistidia."  But  as  no  mention  is 
mode  of  her  in  history,  we  are  left  to 
conjecture  who  she  was.  The  most 
probable  view  is  that  she  was  one  of 
the  queens  of  Hieron  U.,  who  in  the 
course  of  his  long  life  may  have  had 
more  wives  than  are  rccoxded  in  his- 
tory. It  is  no  wonder  that  these  in- 
scriptions are  now  scarcely  legible,  as 
for  ages  a  water-mill  stood  on  tlie  slope 
of  the  tlieatre,  in  a  grove  of  trees,  and 
the  water  poured  down  the  seats  in  a 
long  cascade.  The  spot  is  still  vul- 
garly known  as  '*  I  Mdlini  di  Oalerme.'' 

little  remains  of  tlie  acena^  and  not 
a  vestige  of  the  stage ;  but  there  are 
2  square  hewn  masses  of  rock,  which 
must  have  stood  at  the  angles  of  the 
9eena,  A  long  pit  in  front  of  the 
stage,  lined  with  opus  tnoertum,  may 
have  served  to  contain  the  siparium 
or  curtain.  In  the  excavations  made 
hero  in  1839  many  fragments^  ot 
statues  and  bas-reliefs,  as  well  as  of 
architectural  adornments  were  disco- 
vered among  the  debris.  Beneatli  tlic 
outer  cuneus  on  each  side  is  a  vaulted 
passage,  or  parodos,  cut  in  the  rock. 

In  the  cliff  above  tlie  theatre  are  a 
reservoir  and  several  sepulchral  cham- 
bers. Here  is  also  a  long  flight  of 
rock-hewn  steps,  just  over  the  Ear  of 
Dionysius,  which  probably  formed  the 
approach  to  the  theatre  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  city. 
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Nin/eo, — This  i^aervoir,  oommonlj 
called  the  "  Nymphneum,*'  is  a  lai^e 
vaulted  recess,  hculowed  in  the  cliff, 
and  surrounded  by  seats  hewn  from 
the  rock ;  it  is  supplied  with  water  by 
2  aqueducts,  which  cfpen  upon  it  at 
different  eleyations.  The  sepulchres 
adjoining  It  are  some  evidently  Greek, 
and  others  of  Boman  adaptation,  if 
not  construction.  The  cliff  here  has 
been  scaiped,  and  carved  into  archi- 
tectural forms.  At  the  W.  end  of  this 
cliff  opens  a 

Sepulchral  road^  sunk  in  the  rock, 
and  winding  up  to  the  level  of  the 
city  above.  *'  In  the  whole  of  its  curvi- 
linear ascent,  a  distance  of  about  200 
J  raids,  the  perpendicular  sides  are 
ined  with  sepulchral  crypts,  each 
consisting  of  one  or  more  small 
chambers,  varymg  in  form  and  mag- 
nitude, containing  mural  niches  for 
cinerary  urns.  Down  this  road,  ac- 
cording to  traction,  the  leetica  of 
TiI^oleon  descended  to  the  public 
assembly  upon  tho  shoulders  of  Syra- 
cnsan  citizens.  There  is  no  spot  in 
Syracuse  where  the  rdigio  loci  can 
be  more  strongly  felt,  or  where 
the  ground  appears  more  sacred." — 
Htighea,  At  an  angle  of  the  road  are 
some  figures  on  foot  and  on  horseback, 
carved  on  the  cliff  in  relief.  The  two 
entrances  to  this  road  from  the  plain 
above  are  supposed  to  have  been  the 
Tememtid  Gates,  which  led  fh>m  Te- 
mcnitis  to  the  lower  part  of  Neapoli& 
A  little  to  the  W.  is  anotlier  se- 
pulchral road,  cut  through  the  cliffs, 
and  leading  straight  down  from  the 
city  into  the  plain.  Its  walls  are 
hollowed  into  numerous  small  niches, 
in  several  rows,  of  various  sizes  and 
forms.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  road 
are  a  few  sepulchral  chambers;  and 
in  tho  cliffs  of  the  city,  beyond  this, 
are  tombs  of  the  same  description. 
The  tombs  in  these  roads  probably 
date  from  the  earliest  days  of  Syracuse. 
Till  tlie  4th  cent.  B.C.,  when  the  city 
was  confined  to  Ortvgia  and  Acradina, 
these  tombs  must  Lave  been  outside 
the  walls,  and  just  in  the  position  the 
Greeks  of  Sicily  generally  chose  for 
their  sepulchres.  At  a  later  date  tliey 


were  included  within  the  farfiUcfttiflgH 
that  enclosed  Neapolis,  Tyche,  tai 
Epipolse;  but  it  would  anpear  frca 
the  character  of  some  of  iiieae  bhrid- 
ments  that  the  dead  oontinued  to  be 
interred  here  even  in  Botnaa  iime& 

The  rocky  snrfiice  of  tiie  fkbin 
above  the  theatre  is  in  manj  parts 
furrowed  with  the  mte  of  ancieiit 
cars.  The  plain  is  here  crooDcd  aig& 
by  aqueducts,  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dem; the  former  sunk  deep  in  the 
rock,  and  covered  with  slabs.  These 
aqueducts  can  be  traced  finom  this 
spot  for  several  miles,  to  the  higfae- 
part  of  Epipolas,  sunk  deep  beknr 
the  surface  of  the  rocky  plain. 

It  is  but  a  short  distance  acroas  the 
city  plain  to  the  N.  of  the  great  Latomia 
del  Jraradiso  to  another  portion  of  the 
ancient  necropolis,  on  the  high  load 
from  Syracuse  to  Catania.  Here  the 
ground  is  much  broken,  and  the  lotr 
cliffs  are  hollowed  into  tombsi,  eiiber 
chambers  or  niches.  Amons  them 
two  with  architectural  fei^ziaea  are 
prominent  Beiug  too  striking  to  bo 
left  nameless,  the  Syracusans  haTc 
conferred  on  these  monuments  thf 
titles  of  the  Tombs  of  Timoleon  and 
Archimedes. 

SepdUsro  d*  ArdUmede. — This  is  a 
Bf^nare  chamber,  hollowed  in  the  rock^ 
^nth  a  lai^e  recess  for  a  body,  and 
9  upright  niches  in  thewaUs.    Tlie 
rock  in  front  is  hewn  iuto  a  Doric 
fit^ade,  in  the  Greek  style,  though  not 
of  Greek  proportions,  betraying  the 
decadence  of  art    It  probably  dates 
from  the  interval  between  the  capture 
of  the   city  by  Marcellus   ana   the 
establishment  of  the  Boman  oolony 
b^  Augustus.    The  tomb  of  the  illus- 
trious Svraeusan,   whose  death  was 
lamented  even  by  the  foe  he  had  so 
often  baffled,    lay  outside  the  city, 
beyond  the*  Agragian  Gate ;  and  we 
have  so  minute  an  account  of  it  that 
it  is  surprising  that  either  of  these 
monuments  can  have  been  mistaken  for 
it.   Archimedee^  when  dying,  charged 
his  friends  to  place  on  his  tomb  a 
sphere  and  cylinder,  and  dictated  the 
epitaph  to  be  inscribed  on  his  monu- 
ment.   Only  137  years  later,  Oicero, 
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Uen  qu»fitor  of  Sieily,  discovered  the 
Kmiunent  by  means  of  a  copy  of  the 
pitaph  in  bia  possession ;  its  very  site 
iaving   been  foigotten  by  the  Syra- 
nsoDS.     These  are  his  words :  *'  When 
[Bfieator,  I  discovered  the  sepulchre  of 
Archimedes,  snrromided  and  overrun 
fith  thickets  and  brambles,  and  quite 
mknown  to  the  Syracusans,  who  even 
lenied  its  existence.    For  I  possessed 
certain  Terses  v?hich  I  had  heard  were 
inscribed  on  his  monument,  and  which 
ledared  that  on  the  top  of  his  tomb 
were  placed  a  sphere  and  a  cylinder. 
But  as  I  v?as  scanning  all  the  sepul- 
chres with   my  eyes  (for  there  is  a 
great    abundance  of  them    at    the 
Agraglan  Gates)  I  remarked  a  small 
column  rising  but  slightly  above  the 
brambles,  which  bore  the  figures  of  a 
sphere  and  a  cvlinder.    Turning  im- 
mediately  to    the   Syracusan   nobles 
who  were  with  me,  I  exclaimed  that 
I  thought  this  was  the  very  monu- 
ment I  was  seeking.    Many  persons 
were  sent  in  with  sickles  to  clear 
away  the  thickets  and  open  a  way  to 
it.    As  soon  as  a  passage  was  made 
we  went  to  it,  and  there,  on  the  fur- 
ther side  of  the  pedestal,  appeared 
the  inscription,  with  nearly  Uie  latter 
half  of  the  yerses  eaten  away.    Thus 
would  the  most  noble  and  once  the 
most  learned  of  Greek  cities  have 
remained  in  ignorance  of  the  tomb  of 
her  most  ingenious  citizen,  had  she 
not  learned  it  from  a  man  of  Aipi- 
num.*'-^I\«sc.  Qtued.,  v.  2S. 

"  So  TQlly  paused,  amid  the  wrecks  of  time. 
On  the  mde  stone  to  trace  the  truth  sublime, 
Wheo  at  his  feet,  in  honoured  dust  dlacloeed. 
The  immortal  Sage  of  ^jnracuse  reposed  I " 

BOGEBB. 

T<mba  di  Ttmoleone. —The  upper 
tomb,  which  is  known  by  this  appel- 
lation, is  very  similar  to  the  last,  but 
not  in  BOoh  gpood  preservation.    One 
side  of  the  chamber  is  broken  away, 
as  well  as  half  the   facade,   which 
Bhows  the  same  meagre  Doric,  with 
the  same  Boman   pediment,  as  the 
sepuldire  below  it.    It  can  claim  no 
higher  antiquity,  and  is  assuredly  of 
much  snlraequent  date  to  Timoleon. 
Besides,  as  we  have  already  shown, 
the  monument  of  the  great  Corinthian 


liberator  stood  In  the  Forum,  near  the 
gates  of  modem  Svracuse.  The  entire 
neighbourhood  of  these  monuments 
swarms  with  tombs :  eveiy  cUtt,  every 
rock,  IB  hollowed  for  sepulture ;  the 
very  ground  is  sunk  into  sarcophagi^ 
or  into  holes  for  cinerary  urns,  which 
retain  the  grooves  for  me  lids  which 
once  covered  them.  The  chambers 
are  often  spacious,  with  lofty  arched 
roofs,  and  niches  for  bodies  or  urns 
in  the  walls,  and  with  doorways  of 
Egyptian  form.  Some  of  the  cliffik 
are  honeycombed  with  small  niches 
for  urns,  probably  of  Boman  date ; 
and  there  is  one  tomb,  close  to  the 
road,  which  contains  paintings  of 
Christian  times.  In  several  places 
may  be  observed  flights  of  steps  cut  in 
the  rock,  for  access  to  the  higher  tier 
of  tombs.  Winding  up  among  these  se* 
pulchres  is  an  ancient  road,  sunk  deep 
m  tiie  rock,  and  ribbed  transversely 
to  facilitate  the  ascent  up  the  steep. 
It  seems  probable  from  the  character 
of  the  tombs  that  this  was  the  necro- 
polis of  Syracuse  in  days  subsequent 
to  her  autonomous  existence,  when 
the  greater  part  of  the  vast  plateau 
had  ceased  to  be  inhabited.  This 
spot  is  little  more  than  one  mile  from 
we  modem  city,  and  is  close  to  the 
high-road  to  Catania. 


EpIPOLiE, 

When  Syracuse  was  limited  to  the 
"Inner  and  Outer  City,"  the  upper 
part  of  tiie  table-land,  on  which  the 
latter  was  built,  was  oslled  Epipolie, 
correctly  described  by  Thucycudes  as 
**  a  rocky  ground  lying  just  over  the 
city,  high  and  steep  but  sloping  down 
to  the  city  by  degrees,  so  tiiat  every- 
thing within  the  city  was  visible  from 
it.  And  it  is  called  EpipolcB,  because 
it  lieth  above  the  level  of  the  rest.*' 
This  term  was  then  applied  to  the 
whole  of  the  platform  W.  of  Acradina ; 
but  as  the  suburbs  of  Temenitis  and 
T^cho  grew  into  the  separate  dties  of 
Neapohs  and  Tyche,  the  name  of 
Epipolffl  was  limited  to  the  higher 
portion  of  the  triangle,  where  a  con- 
siderable town  is  supposed  to  have 
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fifpning  up,  which  was  the  fifth  city 
alluded  to  by  Strabo  and  othera  who 

f»cuk  of  Syracuae  as  a  Pentapolis. 
his  part  of  Syracuse  was  not  enclosed 
by  fortifications  until  the  time  of 
Bionyslus  I.,  who,  402  cc,  collecting 
a  number  of  architects  and  60,000 
labourers,  with  numerous  masons  to 
quarry  the  blocks,  and  6000  yoke  of 
oxen  to  transport  them,  finished  in  20 
days  a  wall  of  30  stadia  in  leugtli 
(about  3j^  m.),  with  lofty  towers  at 
short  intervals.  These  walls  were  on 
the  N.  side  only  of  the  city,  extending 
from  the  walls  of  Acradina  to  the 
apex  of  the  triangular  plateau,  at 
Mongibellisi.  The  wall  along  the 
southern  clilK  cannot  have  been  con- 
structed at  the  same  time,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  ease  with  which  Hi- 
milcon  in  390  b.c.  penetrated  into  this 
part  of  city,  and  plundered  the  temples 
of  Geres  and  Proserpine.  It  must 
have  been  constructed  subsequently, 
at  what  period  we  ate  not  iufonned, 
but  probably  by  Dionysius,  who  in 
385  B.C.,  wo  are  told  by  Diodorus, 
surrounded  the  city  with  a  wall  of 
such  extent  that  it  suipassed  all  other 
Greek  cities  in  circumference. 

In. the  vast  space  once  enclosed  by 
the  walls  of  Epipolie  and  Tyche  there 
are  very  few  relics  of  ancient  days ; 
but  the  walls  themselves  are  traceable 
almost  in  their  full  extent ;  and  at  the 
upper  extremity  there  are  extensive 
remains  of  a  (j^reek  fortress,  the  most 
complete  and  best  preserved  specimen 
of  ancient  military  architecture  extant. 
It  is  a  good  day's  excursion  to  visit 
this  castle  and  the  Belvedere  beyond, 
and  to  return  by  the  northern  walls 
of  tlie  city,  meeting  the  high-road 
from  Catania  at  the  Scala  Greca.  The 
distance  is  some  12  or  14  m. :  the 
grouud  is  very  ruggetl,  tliero  being  no 
ixmd  for  the  greatt-r  part  of  the  way. 
For  ladies  and  invalids  asses  are  in- 
dispensable, and  can  be  hired  at  4  tail 
each  for  the  excm'sion. 

For  some  little  distance  from  SjTa- 
cuse  you  can  pursue  the  hifh-road  to 
Floridia,  at  the  foot  of  the  heights  of 
Keapolis.  Some  3  furlongs  beyond 
the  tiieatro  is  au  ancient  roadw^,  run- 
ning obliquely  into  EpipoleB.    This  is 


now  called  PoffeSa del  Fb«w.    Onfix 
steep  cliff  that  overhangs  the  road  ar^ 
sunk  the  foundations  of  a  lazge  buiy- 
ing,  probably  a  tower  for  the  defeni^. 
of  the  gate.  Half  a  mile  beyoad  tide. 
where  the  cliff  rises  hlgheet*  at  a  wpu 
called  PaktzzeUif  are  many  Testige»  u( 
ancient  buildings ;  and  here  Ijeake  eap- 
poses  tlie  Tempie  of  Hercules  to  have 
stood.     Hereabouts    also    he    plaeea 
Syhe  (tlie  "  fig-tree  **\  the  ejpot  whert 
the  Atlieniaus   pitched    their    cam|i 
after  their  second  landing,  414  b.c^ 
and  constructed  a  circular  f5rt,  aa  h 
centre  from  which  to  commence  their 
lines  of  circumvallation  northward  sni 
southward ;  though  Grote,  Arnold,  an*! 
otliors,  with  more  probability,  placr 
Syke  in  the  centre  of  the  great  plat- 
form of  Epipolse,  nearly  a  mile  more  to 
tlio  N.    About  a  mUe  W.  of  the  Por- 
tella  del  Fusco  is   another    gjnuil/tr 
opening  in  the  clifis,  and  apparently 
serving  as  a  gateway  between  Xtsi- 
polis  and  Epipolie.    Opposite  this,  to 
the  N.,  a  little  way  in  from  the  cliflk, 
is  a  £Einn  called  Poderedi  Mira^  when; 
are  mauy  vestiges  of  (thcient  buildings 
and  roads.     StUl  further  W.,  beneath 
the  clifis,  is  the   Villa  TreaUgUa^  so 
called  from  its  distance  from  tho  gatt^ 
of  Symcuse.    This  is  conjectured  to 
mars  the  site  of  the  estate  given  by 
the  Syracusans  to  Timoleon,  in  rewani 
for  the  great  services  he  had  rendered 
them.    It  is  but  a  conjecture,  though 
some   travellers   speak  of  it  as   an 
ascertained  fact.    **  Here,  after  he  had 
given  liberty  to  Symcuse,  revised  its 
laws,  and  restored  its  population,  did 
that  great  man  retire  from  the  envy 
of  exalted   station    to  practise    the 
humble  virtues  of  a  private  life.    The 
joy  of  the  citizens  is  said  to  have  been 
unbounded  wlien  he  decUued  his  in> 
tcntion  of  ending  his  days  among  Ihem. 
This  beautiful  spot  was  selected  for 
his  retreat;  adorned  with  a   noble 
villa,    and  enriched  with  an  ample 
domain.     When  he  laboured  imder 
the  infirmities  of  old  age,  and  the  loss 
of  sight,  ho  was  borne  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  citizens  to  tlie  tlieatrc;  and 
whenever    any   illustnous    sti^angeiB 
visited  their  city,  the  inhabitants,  wish- 
ing to  show  them  its  greatest  oma- 
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nenty  cairied  them  to  the  house  of 
Cixnoleon  to  behold  that  great  man  in 
ho  l>osom  of  his  family." — Hughes. 
f^roncx  this  spot  westward  to  the  Greek 
brt  tlie  ancient  walls  m^  be  traced 
ilmost  without  a  break.  On  the  brow 
>f  tlie  cliff  above  the  villa  a  large 
l^Tiadrangular  sinking  seems  to  mark 
:hc  site  of  a  temple,  for  a  succession  of 
ua^nificent  structures  seems  to  have 
t>or<lered  the  brow  of  the  southern 
3li£&  of  Syracuse,  rivalling  that  similar 
chain  of  monuments  at  Agrigontum, 
the  remains  of  which  still  attest  the 
idmirable  taste  and  intelligence  of 
the  Greeks  in  the  position  and  ar- 
rangement of  their  public  buildings. 

Aticient  AqueclueU. — On  the  height 
of  SpipoUe,  a  little  within  tlic  wodls, 
you  observe  one  of  the  ancient  aque- 
ducts which  intersect  the  rocky  plat- 
form, flowing  through  a  narrow  chan- 
nel of  rock  vaulted  over  witli  Boman 
work.  The  water  is  that  of  the  Anapus, 
brought  from  near  Soi-tino,  18  m.  dis- 
tant,   and   crossing  Epipolo)  in  the 
direction  of  lower  Acradina.     From 
the  point  where  it  enters  the  city  it  is 
to  be  traced  in  a  straight  line  parallel 
with  the  southern  cliSs  all  tlie  way 
to  the  Latomia  del  Pamdiso,  where  it 
branches  to  supply  tlie  Ninfeo,  and  is 
carried  down  the  slope  till  it  reaches 
the  Great  Harbour.    On  entering  the 
city  it  branched  into  an  upper  and 
lower  channel  to  allow  of  distribution 
at  different  heights ;  and   it  threw 
off  numerous  branches  in  its  course 
across  the  platoaiL    Its  mode  of  con- 
struction   throughout   is    similar   to 
that  of  the  aqu^ucts  of  some  of  the 
ancient  cities  of  Greece  ;  and  there  is 
no  doubt,  says  Colonel  JLeaJce,  that  '*  it 
is  a  work  of  autonomous  Syracuse,  and 
olderjrobably  than  the  Peloponne- 
sian  War ;  for  we  are  told  by  Thucy- 
dides  that  the  Athenians,  when  thej 
had  established  themselves  on  Epi- 
po^    destroyed    the    subterraneous 
channels  which  supplied  the  city  with 
water." 

CoQe  Baffalaro, — About  half  a  mile 
from  Tremiglia  to  the  W.  you  reach 
tlie  heights  of  Buffalaro^  by  some  sup- 


posed to  be  the  Lahdalumt  where  the 
Athenians  built  a  fort  on  their  first 
occupation  of  Epipola) ;  but  Mr.  Giote 
gives  good  reasons  for  placing  that 
fort  on  the  verge  of  the  chft,  N.  of 
Buffalaro.  Close  to  the  CoWq  is  a 
quarry  called 

Latomia  del  Filoaofo,  —  It  derives 
this  name  from  the  fact  that  Philox- 
enus  of  Cy thera,  the  dithyrambic  poet, 
was  here  confined  by  Dionysius  Uic 
Elder,  for  giving  his  candid  opinion  of 
that  tyrant's  verses.  It  is  not  so  deep 
as  the  Latomia  del  Paradise  or  L.  de' 
Cappucini,  though  liaidly  inferior  in 
size.  A  particuhir  description  of  the 
quarries  on  Epipolo)  is  given  by  JElian^ 
who  says,  "  In  these  quarries  certain 
men  were  imprisoned  so  long  that 
they  married  there  and  begat  children ; 
and  these  children  when  they  first 
went  to  Syracuse,  and  beheld  the 
horses  drawing  the  chariots,  were  so 
terrified  that  they  fled  away  shriek- 
ing. The  finest  of  the-  caverns  re- 
ceived its  name  from  Philoxenus,  the 
poet,  in  which,  they  say,  while  de- 
tained there,  he  wrote  *  The  Cyclops,' 
the  most  beautiful  of  his  poems; 
esteeming  as  nought  the  vengeance 
and  condemnation  of  Dionysius.'* 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  from 
these  quarries  Dionysius  drew  the 
materials  for  his  celebrated  fortifica- 
tions. From  this  point  the  city  walls 
continue  in  an  unbroken  line  on  the 
southern  cliff  to  the  extremity  of  the 
hill  westward :  they  ai'e  from  9  to 
11  ft  wide,  and  are  composed  of  large 
blocks  of  irregular  masonry,  without 
cement.  After  300  yds,  tlie  wall 
joins  a  square  tower  which  stands 
at  the  eastern  angle  of  the  ancient 
castle. 

Fort  Eubyalus. — "These  ancient 
works  at  Mongibellisi  are  extremely 
interesting,  as  affording  one  of  the 
best  examples  of  a  Greek  fortress,  and 
of  tlie  modes  adopted  by  the  Greeks 
for  protecting  the  entrance  of  a  great 
city  on  one  of  its  most  important  points. 
This  entrance  was  by  two  contiguous 
gates  at  the  end  of  an  approach,  be- 
tween two  converging  vralls,  the  access 
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to  which  was  exposed,  on  the  right  or 
unshielded  side  of  the  enemy,  to  the 
nortiiem  long  side  of  the  fortress. 
The  fortress  had  a  donblo  enclosure^ 
the    inner    being    of    an    irregular 
shape,  the  outer  a  long  quadrangle. 
The  western,  or  outer  front  of  the 
fortress  consisted  of  4  towers  of  solid 
regular  masoniy,  connected  by  walls 
of  equal  breadw,  but  lower  than  the 
towers;    so   that   balistio   or    oata* 
peltio    engines   might   be   mounted 
oetween  the  towers,  like  cannon  in 
embrasures.'* — Leake.    In  the  base  of 
the  cliff,  upon  which  this  front  of  the 
castle  was  founded,  is  a  subterranean 
passage,  communicating  by  12  open- 
mgs,  with  a  fosse  sunk  in  the  rock, 
25  ft.  in  depth.    Within  the  fortress 
are  soveral  entrances  leading  down  to 
this  passage.    At  the  S.  end  of  the 
fosse  stands  an  isolated  pier  of  ma* 
sonry,  between  corresponding  piers, 
projecting  from  each  widl  of  the  fosse : 
the    whole   proving    that    the    en- 
trance to  the  fort  from  the  W.  was 
by  means  of  a  drawbridge.    The  fosse 
18  closed  at  the  N.  end  by  a  wall  of 
irreg^ar  masonry,  with  a  narrow  gate- 
way.   The  fosse  is  also  entered  by  a 
flight  of  steps  sunk  tlirongh  the  rock 
from  the  cliff  above  it,  to  the  W.  This 
has  recently  been  cleared  out    Four 
long  vaults,  excavated  in  the  base  of 
this   diff,  and  approached  by  steps 
sunk  in  the  floor  of  the  fosse,  have 
also  of  late  been  brouglit  to  light. 
They  are  supposed  with  probability  to 
have  served  as  magazines.    On  the 
wall  at  the  entrance  of  each  is  an  in- 
scription carved  in  the  rock,  but  not 
intelligible.    The  subterranean  pas- 
sage, after  running  parallel  with  the 
fosse,  tains  to  the  E.,  and  continues 
underground,  outside  the  castle,  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  that  of  the  route 
by  which  the  double  gate  was  ap- 
proached, till  it  meets  the  western 
walls,  when  it  turns  to  the  N.  and 
issues  on  the  slope  within  tho  city. 
In  the  roof  of  this  passage  is  a  suc- 
cession of  apertures  or  shafts,  with 
steps  out  in  the  rock,  so  that  in  an 
instant  a  complete  rank  of  hopliUe 
might  issue  from  the  fortress,    and 
make  their  appeaianoe  on  the  right 


flank  of  an  enemy  approadung  tk 
gate,  and,  if  overpowered,  mi^t  re- 
treat with  equal  rapidity,   piotectdi 
from  pursuit  by  the   nairowneM  oi 
the  openings,  and  by  the  constnictkc 
of  the  stairs,  which,  termiiiatins  ^ 
the  roof  of  the  passage,  required  to  l^. 
completed  by  short  wooden  ladders. 
which  might  be  withdrawn  in  a  re- 
treat.   These  shafts  are  now  oorcn^j 
with  large  slabs  of  stone ;  and  it  i? 
probable  that  they  were  always  £* 
covered,  except  when  removed  for  .• 
sally.    The  passage,  where  it  opeL- 
within  the  city,  terminates  in  a  dcoL-L 

gateway,  one  for  foot,  the  other  k. 
orse  soldiers  ;  but  both  so  nanow  *c 
to  admit  but  one  at  a  time.  TLf 
western  front  of  the  castle  was  pr^  - 
tected  beyond  the  fosse  by  an  ootwork 
and  a  second  deep  ditch  sunk  in  ih> 
rook.  A  similar  fosse  alao  protecte-l 
tho  southern  wall  of  the  foiire^- 
**  As  these  remains,"  says  Ck>l.  Leake. 
"evidently  belong  to  a  period  wLr^: 
the  attack  and  defence  of  fortifiel 
places  were  in  perfection  among  th-. 
Greeks,  they  may  with  great  proba- 
bility be  considered  as  havings  beet 
constructed  during  the  long  and  flour 
iiJiing  reign  of  EQeron  II.,  who  8pare<I 
no  care  or  expense  in  improvin^^  tbi. 
defences  of  Syracuse,  under  the  sniper- 
intendence  of  Archimedes;  azMl  thert 
is  a  great  probability  that  these  arc 
some  of  tho  works  of  that  celebrated 
engineer."  There  are  pecnliaritie.''. 
however,  about  the  structure  whicli 
make  it  probable  that  parts  at  leaai 
date  from  a  much  earlier  period: 
belonging,  perhaps,  to  the  fort  whicli 
was  erected  here  by  Dionysins  L,  and 
was  captured  by  Dion  when  he  came 
to  free  Syracuse  from  the  younger 
tyrant  of  that  name. 

The  name  of  this  fortress  was  Eurr- 
alus  ("broad  nail  or  knoll*'),  which 
is,  indeed,  applicable  to  the  whole 
ridge  that  terminates  Epipoln  to  Uic 
W.,  including  the  Goue  Bu&Iaro. 
Some,  indeed,  have  taken  Belvedere 
to  be  Eur^us ;  but  that  was  far  out- 
side  tho  city,  and  could  not  have  been 
the  key  of  Eplnolie,  as  Euryalns  is 
plainly  shown  by  Thncydides  and 
livy  to  have  been. 
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HeltfecUre, — On  a  steep  rock,    the 
termination  of  a  narrow  ridge,  which 
extends    1^  m.  westward  from   Fort 
£uryalua»  is  the    miserable   hamlet 
of  ^Belvedere,  dominated  bv  a  tele- 
g;ittpb»     8    most   conspicuons  object 
in    the    scenery   of  Syracuse.      The 
spot    richly  deserves  its   name;    for 
mere  is  most  tmly  a  *'  fine  prospect " 
from  these  heights  of  the  ancient  city ; 
of  Augnsta  and  Etna  in  the  N. ;  of  the 
Yioneyed  heights  of  Hybla,  with  Sor- 
tino   up  the  wooded  valley  to  the  W. ; 
and  of  the  coast  of  Sicily  to  its  termi- 
nation   in  Cape   Passaro  in    the  S. 
Beyond  a  rock-hewn  cistern  there  are 
no  remains  of  antiquity  on  the  site. 

Walis   of  DUmysiuB.  —  Betnming 
from     Fort     Enryalus,     along     the 
noTthem  clifQs  of  Epipolsa,  you  meet 
with  abundant  remains  of  the  walls 
constructed  bjr  Dionysius,  which  ex- 
tend  from  this  castle  to  the  N.W. 
extremity   of  Acradina,   a    distance 
of  3^  m.,  or  30  stadia,  the    length 
of  the   defences  thrown  up  by  that 
tyrant  in  20  days.  They  are  composed 
of  large  masonry,  tolerably  regular, 
and  giving  no  evidences  of  the  great 
haste  with  which  it  was  constructed. 
The  walls  are  about  9  ft.  thick,  and 
xoay  be  traced  for  a  long  distance,  fol- 
lowing  tiie  sinuosities  of  the  hill.  Not 
far  from  the  castle  is  a  small  gate, 
opening  obliquely  in  the  wall.   About 
a  mile  to  the  E.,  where  the  cliff  projects 
above  the  farm  of  Targia,  is  the  pro- 
bable site  otLahdcHumy  the  fort  which 
the  Athenians  erected  on  first  gaining 
possession  of  Epipolte,  but  which  was 
taken  from  them  by  Gylippus  soon 
after  his  arrival.    Here  are  traces  of 
ancient  buildings.    At  another  mile  to 
ttie  £.  is  a  gate  in  the  walls,  with  a 
winding  sturcase  cut  in   the   rock, 
called  Seoia  deUa  TargeUa;  and  just 
beyond  it,  within  the  walls,  are  some 
eepulchres,    which   may    mark    the 
western  boundary  of  Tyche.  In  truth, 
a  little  further  eastward,  at  the  edge 
of  the  diffii,  are  many  traces  of  ancient 
habitation,  in  foundations  sunk  in  the 
rook,  which  are  the  only  vestiges  of 
the  third  component  city  of  Syracuse, 
or  Tyche. 


Ttchb. 

This  quarter  of  Syracuse  derived  ite 
name  from  a  temple  to  Fortune — T^xn 
— around  which  a  citv  was  gradually 
formed,  as  the  suburo  of  Temenltis 
sprung  up  around  the  altar  of  ApoUo,. 
and  iSltimately  expanded  into  Nea- 
polis.  It  is  spoken  of  as  a  distinct 
quarter  of  Syracuse  as  early  as  the 
year  466  b.c.,  during  the  insurrection 
of  the  citizens  against  Thrasybulus» 
yet  no  mention  is  made  of  it  by  Thucy- 
dides  in  his  account  of  tiie  Athenian 
siege.  It  occupied  the  northern  side 
of  the  Syracusan  platform,  between 
Acradina  and  Epipolie,  overhanging 
the  little  port  of  Trogilus,  and 
separated  from  Acradina  by  the  Oava 
della  Panagia  and  the  depression  in 
the  hill  extending  from  it  southwards 
to  the  Great  Port.  It  was  separated 
from  Neapolis  by  a  wide  tract  of  the 
rocky  plateau  on  which  Marcellus, 
after  effecting  an  entrance  to  the  city, 
pitehed  his  camp.  It  probably  grew 
up  after  the  wall  of  Dionysius  had 
secured  it  from  attack ;  and  in  (3icero*s 
day  had  become  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lous quarters  of  Syracuse,  boasting, 
besides  its  ancient  temple  of  Fortune, 
several  other  public  edifices,  together 
with  a  gymnasium. 

Ega/pih, — In  this  quarter  was  also 
the  fortress  of  Hexapyhtm,  which 
must  have  been  of  considerable  size, 
with  six  gates,  as  ite  name  imports, 
and  appears  to  have  been  constructed 
to  command  the  pass  where  the  road 
from  Megara  and Xeontini  entered  the 
city  of  Syracuse.  It  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  siege  by  MarcoUici,. 
as  it  was  on  that  side  that  the  Bomans 
made  their  successful  assault,  and 
through  ite  gates  they  poured  in  to 
take  possession  of  Epipolffi.  The  pre- 
cise site  of  Hexapylum  is  not  deter- 
mined, though  it  is  placed  with  great 
probability  at  a  root  about  }  m.  east- 
ward of  ifale  Scala  della  Tareetta,  where 
a  depression  in  the  cliffs  shows  a  na- 
tural approach  to  tiie  city  from  the  N« 

Hecatcmpedon» — ^A  little  within  the 
Hescapylum  stood  a  struotore  of  this. 
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name ;  but  Plntarcb,  who  alone  men- 
tions it,  gives  tis  no  clue  to  its  cha- 
racter or  purpose.  We  can  only  infer 
that,  like  the  Parthenon,  which  bore 
the  same  name,  it  measured  100  ft. 

Scala  Greca, — It  is  but  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  last-named  gate  to  the 
Scala  Greca,  where  the  post-road  from 
Catania  enters  the  Syracusan  plateau. 
Here  stood  an  ancient  gate,  and  the 
walls  can  be  traced  along  the  brow  of 
the  clifGs  on  either  hand.  On  the 
verge  of  the  height  to  the  E.  is  a 
quc^ranglo  sunk  in  the  rock,  appa- 
rently tlie  foundations  of  a  tower.  It 
may  mark  the  site  of  the 

Torre  Galeagra  —  the  spot  at,  or 
near  which,  the  Bomans  made  their 
Buocessfnl  assault  on  the  city.  During 
a  conference  held  between  the  chiefs 
on  both  sides,  at  the  neighbouring 
Portus  Trogilus,  a  Boman  soldier 
employed  himself  in  counting  the 
courses  in  this  tower,  and  computing 
its  height;  and,  on  finding  that  ite 
battlements  could  be  reached  by  two 
scaling-ladders  joined  in  the  usual 
manner,  he  reported  the  discovery  to 
Harcellus,  who,  soon  afterwards  learn- 
ing tliat  the  citizens  were  celebrating 
the  feast  of  Diana,  ordered  an  esca- 
lade by  night.  One  thousand  Bomans 
mounted   the    walls,  suiprisiug   the 

Siards,  and  following  the  ramparts  to 
exapylum,  opened  one  of  its  gates, 
and  admitted  their  comrades  to  the 
city.  The  sight  of  Symcuse  spread 
out  beneath  him,  a  city  which  for 
magnificence  and  beauty  was  hardly 
suipassed  in  that  age,  is  said  to  base 
so  affected  the  stem  Boman  general, 
that  he  burst  into  tears ;  parUy,  says 
lavy,  through  delight  at  his  achieve- 
ment partly  through  regret  at  the 
departed  gloiy  of  tliis  venerable  city. 
The  utter  destruction  of  the  mag- 
nificent temples  and  other  edifices 
that  once  adorned  the  wide  platform 
of  Syracuse  is  as  complete  as  it  is 
suiprising.  **  No  mounds,  like  those 
of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  cover  tlie  site 
of  its  palaces  and  temples ;  its  very 
dust  seems  swept  away,  and  the  rocky 
soil  restored  to   the  wild  beauty  of  | 


primitive  nature."  —  Bar&eSL     "We 
traversed  the  entire  length  of  whsl 
was  Syracuse,  traversing  a  space  that 
was  once  crowded  with   houses  asd 
thronged  with  men.      The  whole  k 
now  a  rocky  common,  only  frequenteil 
by  a  few  sheep  and  goats-— nothiiig  \o 
remind  you  of  the  past,  except  the 
grooves  here  and  there  worn  by  the 
chariot-wheels  in  the  rock,  indented 
lines  that  trace  the  foondationi  of 
liouses,  and  the  occadonal    g^uighng 
of  water,  when  you  hit  upon  tiie  cotnse 
of  the  stream  which  is  brought  by  the 
aqueduct.    Here  and    there,  in  the 
wide  extent,  are  a  few  patches  of  cul- 
tivation, and  one  or  two  modem  firms, 
but  nothing  ancient ;  and  you  pinzle 
your  brains  to  conceive  what  can  hare 
become  of  the  temples  and  the  palaces, 
the  vast  piles  of  marble  and  stone,  tht 
materials,  the  very  dust  of  the  Loudon 
of  antiquity.* — GaUy  KnighL 


The  island  of  Ortygia,  as  alie&dj 
stated,  lies  between  two  porta  : — 

"  Et  qaa  Buochladie,  blmart  gens  orta  OorSntfao, 
Inter  iiucquales  posucruni  moenia  PcNrnuL" 

Ovir^  Met.  v. 

l^orto  PtccoZo.— The  Lesser  Port, 
called  by  tiio  Greeks  LaccetuR,  and  by 
the  Bomans  Portus  Marmoreus,  from 
the  multitude  of  statues  lavished  on 
it  by  Dionysius  and  Agathodes,  Is 
of  very  small  size,  lying  betwc^i  the 
island  and  the  heights  of  AciBdina«  so 
as  anciently  to  have  been  included 
witliin  the  walls.    It  is  said  to  have 
been  paved  with  square  slabs,  and  a 
century  since  slabs  of  marble  still  Jay 
on  its  sliorcs.    Though  it  must  have 
always  been  of  very  limited  dimen- 
sions, it  was  equal  to  therequiiemcDts 
of  ancient   times.     Dionysins  used 
to  maintain  here  70  triremes  always 
ready  for  service,  and  he  had  an  ar- 
senal on  its  banks  capable  of  contain- 
uig60more.    Agatiiocles  built  a  tower 
on  each  side  of  this  port,  to  guard  the 
entrance ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  re- 
mains of  one  of  these  towers  are  still 
visible  on  a  shoal  or  rock  near  tlio 
northern  angle  of  the  modem  city; 
though  we  have  sought  it  in  vain. 
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JPorto  Maggiore. — Tho  Larger  Port 
id    ever  memoiable  as  the  scene  of 
thoee  desperate  contests  between  tbe 
ileets  of  Athens  and  Syracuse  at  the 
close  of  the  eventful  siege,  which  are 
recoided  in  such  thrilling  language  by 
Thucydides.    **  In  hoc  portu  Athcni* 
ensiiun    nobilitatis,    imperii,    glorisB, 
naufiaginm   factum    existiroatur. " — 
Cicero.    It  is  said  by  Strabo  to  have 
been    80    riadia    in    circumference, 
though  it  is  but  half  that  size ;  but 
even  this  greatly  exceeds  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  port  as  understood  by  the 
ancients.    It  is  in  fact  a  noble  har- 
lM>ar,  nearly  land-locked,  and  capable 
of  sh^tering  the  largest  fleets  of  mo- 
dem times.  Admiral  Smyth  considers 
it  for  the  excellence  of  its  anchorage, 
easy  access,  supply  of  good  water,  and 
security,  to  rival  any  liaveu  in  Europe. 
Its  mouth  between  Ortygia  and  Plem- 
rayrium  is  from  5  to  6  furlongs  wide. 
In  Cicero's   time  the  port  was  sur- 
rounded by  habitations  in  such  a  way, 
says  he,  '*  that  the  city  is  not  enclosed 
by  tho  port ;  but  tho  port  is  shut  in 
and  encircled  by  the  city."    Now  its 
idiores  are  as  desolate  as  when  the 
Corinthian  colony  under  Archias  first 
landed  on  them.    In  early  times  it 
contained  150  large  ship-houses  or 
slips  ;  but  Dionysius,  not  content  with 
repairing  these,  constructed  160  more, 
most  of  them  holding  2  galleys.  These 
docks  must  have  stood  on  the  northern 
shores;  not  far  from  the  isthmus.    A 
liUle  to  the  W.  is  the  "Brook  of  the 
Washerwomen,"  Fiumiedlo  ddle  Lor 
vandaje,  fed  by  the  waters  of  tlie  anci- 
ent aqueduct,  which  flow  through  the 
Theatre,  and  which  is  supposed  by 
some  to  mark  the  division  between  Ac- 
radinaandNeapolis.  Between  this  and 
the  Anapus,  1  m.  distant,  lies  the  Lysi- 
melian  Marsh,  originally  called  Syraeo 
Iprobably  a  Sicilian  word,  for  it  has 
no  meaning  in  Greek),  from  which  the 
city  received  its  name.    Though  a 
dreary,  mephitic  swamp,  which  in  all 
ages  has  rendered  Syracuse  unhealthy, 
it  has  the  honour  of  having  been  sung 
by  Theocritus,  who  designates  Syra- 
cuse as  **  the  great  city  by  the  waters 
of  Lysimelia."      On  its  shores    tho 
Athenians  encamped  at  the  close  of 


the  siqra,  after  they  had  been  driven 
from  Epipoln,  and  tho  proximity  to 
the  marsh  afiected  the  healtli  of  their 
army.  Here  also  they  had  the  station 
for  their  fleet,  protected  by  piles  driven 
into  the  sea. 

The  road  runs  along  these  shores 
till  it  reaches  the  Anapus,  which  is 
crossed  by  a  bridge  of  a  suigle  arch, 
called  PotUe  di  8,  Giuseppe.  Just 
beyond  this,  on  the  road  to  Noto,  a 
path  to  the  rt.  loads  to  the  ruins  of 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius. 
Another  to  the  1.  leads  again  to  the 
shore,  to  the  spot  where  the  Athenians 
landed  on  their  first  expedition  against 
Syracuse  in  the  winter  of  415  B.C., 
and  pitched  their  camp  between  a 
lake  or  marsh  and  steep  clifis,  so  as 
to  be  protected  from  the  attacks  of 
the  Syracusan  horse ;  and  here  the 
Athenians  and  Syracusans  encoun- 
tered each  other  for  the  first  time, 
the  former  being  victorious.  On  the 
way  to  this  spot  you  pass  extensive 
salt-pits.  Beyond  this  arc  low  cliffs, 
extending  to  the  Pioita  Sferracavallo, 
the  northern  honi  of  the  Bay  of  Mad- 
dalena,  tlie  ancient  Dascon,  the  scene 
of  the  great  naval  combats  between 
the  Syracusans  and  Athenians.  The 
southern  horn  of  the  bay  is  now  called 
Punta  di  Spincusxa,  Beyond  this,  to 
the  E.,  are  2  small  sandy  bays,  oH 
the  latter  of  which  lies  the  rock  called 
Gakra,  on  which  the  Athenians 
erected  a  trophy  for  their  victoiy  in 
the  first  sea-fight  in  the  spring  of  413 
B.C.  It  is  from  this  it  has  received 
its  alias  of  Scoglio  dd  Trofeo,  It  lies 
about  1400  yds.  from  tlie  lighthouse^ 
at  the  southern  point  of  Ortygia.  In 
the  little  bay  here,  called  that  of 
Ccarrozi/a^  those  who  cross  from  Syra- 
cuse to  Plemmyrium  must  land.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour  was  fought 
the  last  great  naval  engagement  be- 
tween the  Syracusans  and  Atlienians ; 
the  former  having  blocked  up  the  exit 
by  vessels  moored  in  a  line  across ; 
and  the  latter  making  desperate  but 
vain  efforts  to  break  tliis  line  and 
escape  to  sea.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
memorable  combats  recorded  in  his- 
tory, and  required  the  pen  of  Thucy- 
dides to  do  it  justice. 
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Plemmyrium. — This  peninsula^  3} 
m.  long  by  1(  m.  in  its  widest  part, 
and  now  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Isdla,  is  a  rocky  table-land  of 
no  great  elevation,  and  sarrovndcd  on 
all  sides  by  cliffs  more  or  less  pre- 
-cipitous.  It  is  now  fkmed  for  its  wine, 
the  choicest  that  modem  Syracuse 
produces.  It  does  not  appear  to  haye 
been  inhabited,  or  even  permanently 
fortified,  in  ancient  times ;  yet  ite 
importance  in  a  military  point  of  view 
was  perceived  by  Nicias,  the  Athenian 
general,  who.  erected  three  forts  upon 
it,  in  which  he  placed  the  stores  for 
his  army  and  fleet,  which  latter  fonnd 
a  safe  anchorage  in  the  bay  below. 
But  he  did  not  long  retain  possession 
of  these  posts,  for,  during  the  first 
naval  combat  at  the  mouth  of  the 
liarbour,  they  were  taken  by  Gylippus, 
the  Spartan, — a  loss,  says  Thucydides, 
which  was  the  principal  cause  of  the 
final  ruin  of  the  Atlienian  expedition, 
as  from  this  time  the  Syraousans  com- 
manded the  entrance  to  the  harbour, 
and  the  Athenians  could  obtain  no 
supplies,  save  by  fighting  their  way 
into  it.  There  are  no  remains  of  an- 
cient times  extant  on  Plemmyrium, 
and  nothing  to  interest  the  traveller, 
beyond  the  fine  view  i^  commands  of 
Syracuse  and  the  bay. 


JSxCUBfilON  TO  THE  AnAPCS  AND  THB 

Olymphxth. 

It  is  a  pleasant  boating  excursion  of 
S  or  4  hours  from  Syracuse  to  the 
Fountain  of  Cyane,  up  the  Anapus, 
the  only  spot  in  Europe  where  the 
papyrus  may  be  seen  growing  wild ; 
and  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympius  may  be  visited  on  the  way. 
A  boat  with  2  men  may  be  had  for  10 
tarf.  The  boat  must  be  small,  or  it 
cannot  be  dragged  over  the  shallows  at 
the  mouth  of  the  stream,  or  be  forced 
up  the  narrow  Pisma.    It  is  better  to 


AnapuB. — ^The  Anapos  u,  as  Theo- 
critus describes  it,  but  a  sony  atxcsn. 
It  can  hardly  be  20  yde.  wide,  and, 
save  in  tlie  rainy  season,  ooataina  but 
little  water,  being  drained  ibr  ^ 
irrigation  of  the  fields  on  its  banks,  h 
takes  its  rise  in  the  mofontains  to  tLe 
N.W.  of  Syracuse,  above  Uie  town  cf 
Sortino,  whose  name  it  takes  for  the 
greater  part  of  its  conrK,  and  waslxa 
the  foot  of  Hybla,  flowing  tiuongk 
one  of  the  most  pictaresqne  lavinn 
in  Sicily.  Below  its  junction  with 
the  Pisma,  or  Cyane,  it  retanu  its  an- 
cient name,  Anapo,  prononnoed,  how- 
ever, according  to  the  accent 'Aynm, 
and  not  according  to  quantity,  A^ip^ 
It  here  flows  through  a  plain  wliMdi  h 
infected  in  summer  by  malaria,  «id 
rendered  still  more  unwholesoine  by 
the  cultivation  and  preparation  of  flax, 
and  the  maceration  of  hemp.  In  the 
cool  season  it  may  be  visited  with 
impunity.  Progress  up  it  in  a  boat 
is  very  slow,  being  impeded  by  reeds 
and  aquatic  plants.  Its  bonis,  too, 
are  overrun  with  a  rank  vesetation  of 
grosses,  canes,  thistles,  docks^  and 
acanthus,  the  resort  in  winter  of  in- 
numerable wild  fowl.  Theee  attract 
many  sportsmen  to  Sjmcuse  in  Maicfa 
and  April ;  snipe  in  particular  ate 
abundant.  The  stream  also  abounds 
in  eels  and  trout. 

Half  a  mile  above  the  modem 
bridge,  at  a  spot  called  8.  Andreoy  are 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  bridge  on 
the  Via  Helorina,  which  here  croaaed 
the  stream,  and  mounted  the  height 
of  the  Olympeium.  Its  course  may 
still  be  traced.  Just  above  tiiis,  where 
a  date-palm  overhangs  the  stream, 
the  Anapus  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Pitma  or  Cyane— 

**  QuAque  suis  Cyane  mlsoet  Aiupus  aquis." 

Ovid.  JSp.  Pont. 

The  Syracusans  used  to  venerate  the 
2  streams  under  the  form  of  a  man 
and  woman,  supposed  by  the  legend 
to  be  married.    This  spot  is  directlv 


_-   ,  -  spot  is  directly 

land  on  the  sandy  beach  of  the  bey,    below  the  lieight  on  which  stand  the 


while  the  boatmen  haul  the  boat  over 
the  bar,  and  to  get  in  again  at  the 
bridge  of  San  Giuseppe. 


remains  of  the  celebnited  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Olympius,  which  can  be  easily 
reached  from  hence. 
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OrfYHFEiUM. — This  temple  stood  on 
\  roclcy  eminence  due  W.  of  Ortygia, 
from   -which  it  is  about  2  m.  distant. 
Xmro   centuries  and  a  lialf  ago  there 
were  7  columns  still  standing  with  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  substruc- 
tions ;  now  2  mutilated  shafts  alone 
rise  above  the  com,  and  it  is  difficult 
from  the  scanty  vestiges  to  make  out 
tlie  character  and  size  of  the  ancient 
structure.    Excavations  made  here  in 
1839  proved  that  the  temple  faced 
tho    £.  as  usual,  that  it  was  heza- 
style-peripteral,  and  about  the  size, 
tboiigh  somewhat  narrower,  than  that 
of  Minerva  in  Ortygia ;  that  one  of 
the    two  columns   belonged   to  the 
jpToncto$t  the  other  to  the  southern 
wing.  They  are  both  monoliths,  about 
0  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  now 
rise   to  the  height  of  21  ft.    Their 
capitals  alone  appear  to  be  wanting. 
They  are  based  on  substructions  of 
maasive  masonry,  in  3  courses,  the 
whole  rising    about  6  ft.  from  the 
plain.    The  stone  of  which  the  temple 
was  built  is  the  local  calcareous  rock, 
full  of  marine  deposits. 

It  is  probable  that  this  temple  dates 
from  the  early  days  of  Syracuse.  Col. 
Lieake  considers  that,  like  the  temples 
of  Diana  and  Minerva  in  Ortyg^ia,  this 
must  have  been  constructed  during  the 
6th  cent.  b.c.,  under  the  government 
of  the  Geomori.    Tlie  earliest  mention 
of  it  in  history  is  493  b.c.,  when  Hip- 
pocrates, Tyrant  of  Gela,  on  his  way  to 
besiege  Syracuse,  pitched  his  camp 
here.     Gelon,  his  successor,  conse- 
crated to  this  shrine  a  portion  of  the 
npoils  taken  from  the  Carthaginians 
at  Himera,  480  B.O.,  in  the  shape  of  a 
golden  mantle,  of  which  Dionysius  I., 
nearly  a  century  later,  with  more  wit 
tlian  piety,  robbed  the  god,  saying 
that  **gold  was  too  heavy  a  mantle 
for  summer,  and  too  cold  for  winter, 
but  that  wool  was  well  adapted  to 
both  seasons."  The  Jupiter  worshipped 
here  bore  the  title  of  Urios,  or  lord  of 
the  winds,  as  well  as  that  of  Olympius. 
His  statue  was   extolled   bv  Cicero 
as  one  of  the  three  most  beautiful 
Jnpiters  in  the  world.    The  temple 
was  also  extremely  rich  in  gold  and 
silver  offerings,  yet  Kiolas,  on  his  first 


landing  in  the  harbour,  refhuned  from 

Slundering  it,  from  religious  and  pru- 
ential  motives.  Here  were  also  kept 
the  registers  of  the  citizens  of  Sym- 
cuse,  wnose  names  were  reooided  ac- 
cording to  tlieir  tribes,  which  registers 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians, 
on  their  first  approach  to  the  city. 

Poiiehne, — Around  this  temple  there 
sprung  up,  at  an  early  period,  a  small 
town — To\lxt>ri — which  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  fortified  before  the 
Athenian  siege,  when  the  Syracusans 
enclosed  and  garrisoned  it  in  the  win- 
ter of  415-414  B.C.  Its  importance 
as  a  military  post^  however,  led  to  its 
occupation  by  all  subsequent  besiegers 
— byHimilcon  in  396  b.c.  ;  by  Haniil- 
car  in  310  B.o. ;  and  by  Marcellus  in 
213  B.O.  The  height  it  occupied  rises 
some  40  or  50  feet  from  the  marsh, 
and  is  girt  by  low  clifts  on  every  side 
but  the  S.,  where  it  joins  the  upper 
plain.  In  its  neighbourhood  was  a 
necropolis;  but  Himilcon  destroyed 
the  sepulchres  for  materials  to  fortify 
his  camp,  and  among  them  the  mag- 
nificent monument  of  Gelon  and  lus 
wife  Damareta,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  "Nine  Towers,"  from  the 
towers  of  stupendous  size  which  sur- 
rounded it.  These  towers  were  de- 
molished by  Agathocles,  about  a  cen- 
tury later,  from  envy  at  the  great 
fame  of  Gelon.  This  sepulchre  pro- 
bably stood  on  the  height  to  the  W. 
of  Poiiehne. 

Cyane, — Descending  from  the  height 
of  the  Olympeimn,  you  reach  your 
boat  again  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oyane. 
Unlike  the  Anapus,  this  is  a  pellucid 
stream,  but  very  narrow,  and  almost 
choked  with  reeds  and  water-plants. 
Its  great  charm  is  the  papyrus,  grow- 
ing in  clumps  on  the  banks  among 
flags  and  castor-oil  plants,  or  in  islets 
in  the  stream.  This  is  the  only  spot 
in  Europe  where  this  delicate  plant 
now  flourishes  in  a  natural  state.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  sent  from 
Egypt  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
amon^  other  presents  to  Hieron  II. ; 
and  it  is  singular  that  in  the  land 
where  it  appears  to  have  been  indi- 
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geuous,  it  is  not  now  to  be  found, 
though  it  still  grows  luxuriantly  on 
the  bnjiks  of  the  Cyane.  This  rush 
(Cyperus  papyrus)  served  the  ancients 
for  a  variety  of  purposes — for  fuel, 
food,  bedding,  clothing,  medicine, 
building  material,  and,  above  all,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  paper  of  modem 
times,  to  whicli  it  has  bequeathed  its 
name.  The  paper  was  made  by  re- 
moving the  rind,  and  cutting  the  pith 
into  thin  slices,  which,  pasted  together 
transversely,  well  prised  and  dried, 
made  a  material  which  served  its 
purpose  tolerably  well.  The  tourist 
may  attempt  the  process  himself,  as 
described  by  Pliny,  or  may  obtain 
good  specimens  from  Salvatore  Politi, 
the  guide,  which  will  take  both  print- 
ing and  writing-ink. 

So  dense  are  the  thickets  of  papy- 
rus, and  so  choked  is  tlie  rivulet  with 
reeds,  flags,  and  aquatic  plants,  that 
the  boatmen  by  pushing  and  hauling 
can  scarcely  force  a  passage  up  it, 
and  it  is  a  work  of  time  to  do  the  2 
miles  to  the  head  of  the  stream. 
Here  you  emerge  in  a  beautiful  cir- 
cular basin,  fringed  with  papyrus  and 
iris,  with  water  as  clear  as  cnrstal,  so 
that,  though  80  ft.  deep,  the  fish  may 
be  seen  gliding  among  tlie  blocks 
which  strew  the  bottom.  It  is  now 
known  as  La  JPivma,  but  of  old  was  the 
"  Fountain  of  Cyane  ** — Kvami  inty^ — 
or  **  the  dark-blue  spring,"  which  was 
doubtless  the  original  name,  though 
mythology  stepped  in  and  convertedit 
into  a  nymph — 

"  Liter  Sicelldas  Cyane  celeberrima  n3rinplu»  " 

Ovn>.  Jfe^— 

who  attempted  to  stay  the  King  of 
Hades  when  he  was  bearing  away  the 
blooming  Persephone.  The  god  struck 
the  earth  with  his  sceptre,  and  opened 
a  way  to  his  ficiy  chariot,  through 
which  he  descended  to  Tartarus, 
changing  the  nymph  to  a  fountain, 
which  filled  the  pit  he  had  opened. 
Keor  the  fountain  was  a  temple  to  the 
nymph,  wliich  probably  stoo<l  on  tlie 
rising-ground  to  the  W.,  where  are 
some  vestiges  of  an  ancient  structure. 
Henceforth  the  fountain  was  sacred 
to  Proserpine,  and  on  its  banks  was 


held  an  annual  festival  in  honour  ci 
Geres  and  her  daughter.  The  str«aiL 
that  flows  from  this  fountain  is  joinntl 
after  a  few  hundred  yards  by  anotb^^ 
from  a  similar  pool  to  the  8.,  which  i« 
called  La  PitmoUa ;  but  the  paaBgie 
to  it  is  so  choked  with  mahes  as  OLi 
to  be  practicable  for  a  boot. 


ROUTE  19. 

TERRANOVl.   TO   STRACUSE,  BT   CHIARA- 
MONTE  AND  PALAZZOIiO. 

Teiranova  to  Bisoarl 14 

Blflcarl  to  GhUnmonte     . .    . .    . .  12 

Chlanimonte  to  Palaxxolo 12 

Fiftlazxolo  to  Floridia 15 

Floridia  to  Sijrnicase 9 

This  route  may  be  accomplished  in 
2  days,  by  making  a  long  journey  the 
first  day  to  Palazzolo.  The  next  day 
the  tourist  will  have  time  to  see  the 
antiquities  of  that  site,  and  to  reach 
Syracuse  before  the  gates  are  closed, 
which  is  always  an  hour  and  a  half 
after  the  Ave  Maria. 

This  route,  though  toleraUe  as  far 
as  Ghiaramonte,  is  extremely  ragged 
where  it  crosses  the  mountains  oti 
whose  crest  Palazzok>  is  situated ;  but 
it  has  tlie  advantage  of  being  tlie  mcst 
direct,  the  most  picturesque,  the  kont 
trodden,  and   the  most  interestiug  of 
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iie    many  loutes  from  TerraDOTa  to 
lyracuae. 

T*lie  first  part  of  this  route,  or  as  far 
3  the  DJrlllo,  8  m.,  is  the  sEune  as  that 
o  Vittoria,  descrihed  in  Kte.  18,  p.  316. 
V.t  tliat  point  the  road  branches  to  the 
.  to  Biscari,  and  follows  the  oourae  of 
lie  stream  as  fiu:  as  that  town. 

14    m.    Biicari, — The   ftin  is  oon- 

Icimied  by  those  who  have  tried  it,  and 

the   trayeller  is  advised  to  avoid  any 

Gkrrangement  which  would  oblige  him 

to   pass  the  night  here.      This  little 

to^ni,  which  occupies  an  eminence  on 

tlie  1.  bank  of  the  Dirillo,  and  contains 

some   2500  inhabitants  of  the  ragged 

and   dirty  class,  dates  only  from  the 

15th  century.    In  the  17th  it  conferred 

tlie  title  of  prince  on  Agatino  Patemb, 

in  whose  family  it  has  since  remained ; 

and  to  one  member  of  which.  Prince 

Ignazio,  the  world  is  much  indebted 

for  his  researches,  and  for  the  collection 

of  Greek  antiquities  he  formed  in  his 

native  city  of  Catania. 

From  Bfscari  a  path  runs  S.  to  Tit- 
toria,  6  m.,  and  another  northward  to 
Kifloemi,  12  m. 

The  country  beyond  Bfscari  is  m^ 
dulating  and  fertile,  though  but  parti- 
ally   cultivated ;    with    no    signs   of 
habitation,    save    in    the  towns   and 
villages  crowning  the  distant  heights. 
On  approaching  that  on  which  Chiara- 
monte  stands,  the  scenery  improves: 
the    land    is    better    cultivated,    the 
peasantry  less  wretched  in  appearance, 
and  the  cottages,  scattered  by  the  way- 
side, present  a  feature  that  reminds  the 
traveller  of  more  northern  lands. 

26     m.     Chiaramoate     (population 
8616). — Inn:    poor,  but   superior   to 
that  at  Bfsoari.      It  is  a  long  and 
tortuous  ascent  to  this  town,  which 
stands  on  a  spur  of   the    mountain 
range  that  stretches  from  Gastrogio- 
vanni  to  Noto,  and  on  the  S.  side  of 
that  range,  just  where  it  sinks  to  meet 
the  plain,  thus  commanding  a  most 
extensive  view  of  the  southern  coast  of 
the  island,  as  fm  westward  as  licata. 
This  prospect  is  seen  to  most  advan- 
tage m)m  the  Capuchin  convent.    The 
h^bt  which  is  crowned  by  the  town. 


like  aU  those  in  this  part  of  the  Val  di 
Noto,  is  of  limestone  in  horizontal 
strata,  which  crop  out  on  the  slopes, 
and  break  into  what  appears,  even  at  a 
short  distance,  to  be  masonry  in  ruins. 
Chiaramonte  has  a  fine  feudal  castle. 
In  the  church  of  San  Salvatore  is  a 
figure  of  Our  Saviour,  of  early  Chris- 
tian art ;  and  the  Madonna  de'  Gvl/i, 
on  the  slope  of  the  mountain,  has  an- 
other of  the  same  period,  with  an  early 
baptismal  font. 

From  Chiaramonte  a  track  runs 
southwards  to  Bagusa  8  m.,  and  to 
Modica  15  m.  Another  to  the  S.W. 
leads  to  Cdmiso  8  m. ;  a  third  north- 
ward to  MonterosBO  6  m.,  and  to 
Yizzini  12  m. 

The  direct  path  to  Palazzolo  is  only 
12  m.,  but  another  track  which  makes 
a  little  detour  to  the  K.  passes  through 
Criarratana,  6  m.  from  Chiaramonte, 
cresting  a  lofty  height  in  which  the 
Fiume  di  Bagusa,  the  ancient  Hirmi- 
mi»,  takes  ito  rise.  Previous  to  the 
earthquake  of  1693  Giarratana  occupied 
a  hill  2  m.  distant  from  the  present 
town.  King  Boger  gave  it  in  fee  toge- 
ther with  Bagusa  to  his  son  Geoffroy, 
and  it  has  since  been  held  by  several 
illustrious  fiEimilies.  It  is  a  small  town 
of  only  2800  souls. 

The   road    fh)m    Chiaramonte    to 

Palazzolo  winds  among  liills  of  the 

same  singular  formation  as  that  on 

which    the    former   is    situated,    the 

breaks  of  the  strata  on  their  slopes  at 

regular  intervals  giving  them  a  strange 

banded  appearance.    The  heights  are 

arid  and  rocky,  but  the  hollows  are 

rich  with  oom-fi^ds  and  vineyards, 

shaded  by  oaks,  olives,  and  cheenuts, 

while  the  aloe  and  cactus,  the  myrtle 

and  oleander,  the   pomegranate  and 

carob  give  a  semi-tropical  character  to 

the  vegetation.    To  the  N.  the  horizon 

is  bounded  by  a  long  range  of  level 

heights,  which  stretch  eastward  up  to 

the  white  table-land  of   the  ancient 

Acrie ;  and  through  the  breaks  in  this 

range  a  view  is  occasionally  obtained 

of  the  snowy  summit  of  Etna.    About 

halfway  you  cross  the  JF*.  MauU,  or  JF*. 

di  Ra^giua,  and  wind  up  to  Palazzolo, 

over  barren  downs  spotted  with  len- 

tiscus,  squills,  and  orchids, 
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S8  m.  Palazzolo  (pop.  10,138). 
Jiww;  "  Albergo  d'Acre,'  tolerable  for 
a  oountay  inn.  Salvatore  Messina 
Belfiore,  &e  landlord  is  civil,  but  apt 
to  draw  up  long  bills.  '*I1  Leone," 
kept  by  Donna  Paola.  Salvatore  Mo- 
nello  is  not  a  model  cioerone. 

Palazzolo  is  the  representative  of 
the  ancient  AcriCt  founded  by  a  colony 
from  Syracuse  70  years  after  the  foun- 
dation of  that  ci^,  or  664  B.C.  We 
know  very  little  of  its  history,  but  it 
probably  followed  the  eventful  fortunes 
of  the  parent  city.  We  know  that 
Dion  pitched  his  camp  here  on  his 
march  from  Heraclea  to  Syracuse — ^that 
in  the  peace  which  Hieron  II.  made 
with  Borne,  Acras  was  included  within 
the  territory  conceded  to  that  prince — 
and  that  when  Syracuse  fell  before  the 
power  of  Marcellus,  it  became,  like  the 
other  cities  of  Sicily,  tributary  to  the 
Bomans.  It  stood  on  the  square  crest 
of  the  mountain,  protected  by  pted- 
pioes ;  the  site  preserving  its  ancient 
name  in  its  modem  appellation,  Aoro' 
monle.  The  modem  town  lies  beneath 
this  height  to  the  £.,  on  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  just  where  it  overhangs  a 
profound  valley.  The  position  is  so 
elevated  that  snow  falls  abundantly  in 
winter,  and  is  stored  up  in  thatched 
huts  for  the  sum  mer  benefit  of  Syracuse, 
Noto,  and  other  towns  in  the  low 
grounds. 

**  Non  h  tomolls  gladalibuB  Acras 
Defiierant." 

Sn-  Ital.  zlv.  ao6. 

The  town  is  quite  modem,  having 
been  built  since  the  earthquake  of 
1693,  which  destroyed  the  buildings 
that  then  occupied  the  site.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  one  long  dirty  street  of  mean 
houses;  the  churches  possess  no 
beauty,  and  contain  no  works  of  art ; 
the  only  object  of  interest  within  the 
town  is  the 

Muteum  of  the  Baron  Judica. — That 
learned  antiquary  excavated  for  many 
years  among  the  ruins  of  Acne,  and  in 
its  necropoEs;  and  the  collection  of 
relics  he  formed  has,  since  his  death, 
been  in  great  measure  dispersed ;  but 
a  few  articles  are  still  preserved  in 
his  palace,  which  is  in  the  main  street 


The  prindpal  objects  axe  figured 
some  in  tlie  very  earliest  atyle.  1^:1 
most  of  a  late  period  and  of  cc«ne  art» 
— bas-relie&,  figures,  and  biuls  .i 
terracotta,  cippi  and  steUe  in  ^^^-ftf 
with  Qreek  inscriptions,  one  of  wh»i. 
mentions  several  temples  and  cobss 
buildings  which  stood  in  wmcietc 
AcrsB, — a  fragment  of  a  cornice  w':\k 
the  name  of  the  city  in  icHeC. — 
small  figures  in  bronxe — lanms  i<f 
bronze  and  terracotta, — glass  bntikfl 
of  the  style  called  Phoenictan, — and  ^ 
few  articles  in  metal,  with  scMne  geais. 
The  Baron  published  a  fall  descripcaoo 
of  his  labours  on  this  site  in  liia  *  Anit- 
chit^  di  Acre,  Messina,  1819.* 


ACBM. 

Teairo. — To  see  the  local  remaim 
of  AcrsB  you  ascend  the  hill  abore 
the  town  for  half  a  mile,  to  the  foot 
of  the  cliffs  of  the  ancient  citj.    U«re 
a  door  in  what   appears  a    garden- 
wall  admits  you  to  an  endoeare  caUed 
ChiuM  dd  Teatro,  the  olifGs  aroand 
which  are  full  of  tombs  and  sepnlchnl 
niches,    while  fragments  of  archit€^ 
ture  and  sculpture,  altars,  cippi,  uhi 
other    remains,    some  Greel^    some 
Boman,  are  arranged  around.  Tnmin* 
to  the  rt.  you  fina  yourself  among  the 
ruins  of  a  small  Greek  theatre,  whose 
oavea  was  hollowed  in  the  rock ;  but 
the  seats,  being  supplied  by  masonry, 
have  been  for  the  most  part  removed. 
There  were  12  rows  of  these,  divided 
by  8  flights  of  steps  into  9  cwiet.     Xo 
pr«oinetio  or  comdor  is  visible.     The 
theatre  was  of  very  small  size,   the 
diameter  of  its  orchestra  being  only  75 
palms,  or  about  63^  feet     Tlie  tcena 
and  pro9oenium    are  clearly  marked 
out  by  their  remains.    On  the  latter 
lie    several    ancient   mills    of   lava. 
Within  the  theatre  is  a  slab  with  a 
Greek  inscription  much  defaced.    In 
front  of  the  proscenium  are  a  number 
of  circular  pits  hollowed  in  the  rock, 
which  may  have  served  to  store  grain, 
or  may  have  been  sepulchres.     This 
theatre  was  discovered  in  1825  by  the 
Baron  Judica.    It  lies  on  the  slope 
of  the  hill,  looking  due  N.,  and  com- 
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ands*  as  was  always  the  case  with 
reek  theatres,  a  magnificent  view, 
oking^  over  verdant  hills  and  fertile 
kUeys  to  Syracuse  and  the  Mediter- 
jiean  in  the  £.,  and  to  the  snow- 
ad  mass  of  Etna  in  the  N. 

Otfoo. —Adjoining  to  the  W.,  but 
iDk  much  lower  in  the  rock,  and 
ith  the  chord  of  its  arc  at  right 
igleB  with  that  of  the  Theatre,  is  an 
(leum,  discovered  by  the  same  inde- 
itigable  Baron  in  1822.  This  is  a 
leatre  in  miniature,  the  cliord  of  its 
re  measuring  hardly  19  feet.  It  is 
le  smallest  structure  of  this  kind  yet 
rought  to  light  It  was  probably 
K>fed  in,  as  was  usual  with  such 
difices.  It  seems  to  have  been 
Ividcd  into  3  cuneif  but  2  only,  with 
ne  flight  of  steps,  are  remaining. 
It  the  S.  end  of  the  semicircle  are 
estiges  of  the  steps  which  connected 
he  Odeum  with  the  Theatre.  At  the 
^.W.  angle  is  a  well  or  shaft,  sunk 
n  the  rock  to  the  depth  of  120  feet 
There  are  other  singular  pits  or  shafts 
iunk  in  the  hill  to  a  great  depth ;  and 
here  is  a  system  of  sabterranean 
jassages,  entered  by  a  steep  flight  of 
fteps,  and  running  far  into  the  heart 
>f  the  hill  in  various  directions, 
;empting  the  enterprise  of  the  tra- 
veller. 

NccropoiUs.  —  The    tombs  of  AcrsB 
ire  no  less  remarkable  than  the  **  tot- 
'erranei."     The  clifis  all  around  the 
iiill,    but    particularly  in    that   part 
called  the  Latomia^  are  hollowed  into 
sepulchral    chambers  and  niches  in 
great  variety.    Some  are  of  several 
chambers,  connected  by  arched  door- 
ways;   others  are  filled  with  sarco- 
pliogi  sunk  in  the  floor  of  rock ;  some 
are  long  passages,   with  windows  in 
either   wall,    giving  light    to   sepul- 
chral   niches :    otliers    are    spacious 
chombeiB,   with    roofs    supported   on 
massive  piers  or  pilasters,  decorated 
with  architectural  capitals  and  bases  ; 
while  in  many,  shafts  in  the  ceilings 
or  floors  communicate  with  chambers 
on  an  upper  or  lower  story.    Not  a 
few  of  these  tombs  show  appropriation 
by  tiie  early  Christiaju  in  emblems, 


monograms,  or  inscriptions.  In  some 
are  preserved  fragments  of  architec- 
ture and  inscriptions.  Among  them 
is  a  circular  pedestal  inscribed  o.  ver, 
supposed  to  have  supported  a  statue 
of  the  infamous  Yerres,  the  plunderer 
of  Sicily.  In  one  tomb,  near  the  theatre, 
is  a  large  relief  cut  in  the  rock,  show- 
ing 9  figures  :  2  reclining  on  a  couch, 
the  others  standing  around  an  altar. 

The  tombs  are  not  confined  to  this 
side  of  Acrse.  In  the  hill  to  the  S., 
called  Golle  Orbo,  especially  in  that 
part  where  it  takes  the  name  of  La 
Pineta^  are  manv  sepulchral  chambers 
in  the  clifis,  with  oven-shaped  mouth, 
aud  generally  of  circular  form,  with  flat 
or  domed  ceilings,  and  a  bench  of 
rock  on  one  side  for  the  body,  with 
the  usual  footstool  beneath  it. 

I  Sanionu  —  But  the  most  curi- 
ous remains  of  ancient  Aero  are  to 
be  found  in  some  low  difls  beneath 
the  town  to  the  8.,  at  a  spot  called 
Cofiirada  dd  SarUioeOo,  where  is  a 
series  of  arched  niches  containing 
flgures  carved  in  high  relief  from 
the  rock.  Ask  for  "I  Santoni.** 
ThGBe  niches  are  disposed  in  two  tiers, 
the  upper  being  the  principal  one, 
and  containing  9  in  tolerable  pre- 
servation, with  othera  of  smaller  size* 
greatly  deJGetced ;  the  lower  having  only 
one  niche,  of  large  size.  Each  niche 
in  the  upper  tier  contains  a  draped 
female  figure,  as  large  as  life,  gene- 
rally sitting,  and  sometimes  with  spear 
and  shield,  and  crowned  with  some- 
thing whidi  was  either  a  turret,  or  a 
modt'iM,  or  bushel.  At  her  feet,  or 
on  a  level  with  her  shoulder,  are 
sundry  Lilliputian  figures,  some  arme<| 
with  spear  and  shield,  and  some  wear- 
ing Phrygian  oips.  The  last  niche 
in  this  tier  contains  no  less  than  6 
figures,  4  on  foot  and  2  on  horseback, 
but  the  subject  of  the  scene  cannot  easUy 
be  determined.  The  large  niche  in  the 
lower  tier  contains  5  figures  and  a  dog. 
The  features  in  every  case  are  totally 
destroyed,  and  the  forms  of  many  of 
these  figures  are  with  difficulty  dis- 
tinguishable. Even  the  style  of  art  is 
not  to  be  determined  with  precision, 
but  it  appears  to  be  aichaio  Qieek, 
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with  somewhat  even  of  an  Egyptian 
character.  In  truth,  these  fignres 
sitting  stiffly  in  their  chairs,  with  one 
hand  always  by  their  side,  vividly  recall 
— to  compare  small  things  with  great — 
the  colossal  statues  of  Abou-Simbel. 

The  female  figure  so  often  repre^ 
sented  here  doubtless  represents  a 
goddess;  but  whether  Geres,  as  the 
bushel  on  her  head  seems  to  indicate  ; 
or  Cybele,  if  it  be  intended  for  a 
tower ;  or  Proserpine ;  or  Hecate,  who 
was  usually  'attended  by  dogs ;  there 
can  be  little  doubt  tiiat  she  is  either 
the  great  goddess  of  the  earth,  whose 
effigy,  in  terracotta,  is  so  often  found 
in  the  Greek  cemeteries  of  Sicily,  or 
she  who,  under  different  names  and 
attributes,  was  worshipped  as  the  queen 
of  the  Infernal  regions. 

From  Palazzolo  it  is  18  m.  to  Noto 
by  a  very  rough  and  stony  tracdc 
through  a  country  wild  and  uncul- 
tivated until  you  approach  that  city, 
when  you  enter  the  luxuriant  olive- 

Proves  that  girdle  it.  Half-way  is  tiie 
CMO  de'  Ladroni,  where  the  path 
branches  to  Syracuse.  There  are  12  m., 
by  way  of  Cassaro,  to  Sortino,  close 
to  which  is  the  singular  so-called 
*  rock-city  "  of  PantaUca.  The  track 
is  of  the  most  nigged  description. — 
See  Boute  20. 

To  Syracuse  iWmi  Palaaolo  there 
are  24  m.  For  the  first  part  of  the 
way,  where  it  follows  the  slopes  of  the 
higher  mountains,  the  path  is  ex- 
tremely rugged,  but  it  improves  as 
you  descend  into  the  plain.  The  hill- 
sides are  very  stony,  yet  are  covered 
with  aromatic  plants,  and  give  pasture 
to  herds  of  cattle  and  goats ;  the  hol- 
lows are  dark  with  cmks,  ilex,  and 
oork-trees.  On  descending  firom  the 
mountains  you  enter  a  narrow  defile 
between  steep  calcareous  rocks,  fea- 
thered with  foliage,  and  wind  out  of 
the  gorge  to  the  level  of  the  plain, 
crossing,  on  the  way  to  Floridia,  groves 
of  enormous  olive-trees,  said  tradition- 
ally to  have  been  planted  by  the 
Saracens. 

53  m.  IToridia.'^Ifau :  Several-— 


all  poor.    ThAt  -del  SoW  kept  b 
Mazzarelli,  is  the  best.     This  tews,  <i 
9365  souls,  with  low  small  h<nBe^«&d 
one  large  charch«  stands  in  tite  vatkL 
of  the  broad    plain*  amid  viupids, 
corn-fields,    and     oliTe-grovea    Yat 
traverse  this   plain    bj  an  exeell^^ft 
road,  crossing  the  Anapoa  hekm  the 
heights  of  Belvedere,   and  eooti&tt 
beneath  the  cliffs  of  the  ancient  dtr 
to  the  shores  of  the  bay  and  the  gites 
of  modem  Syracaao, 

A  carriageable  rood  has  reeectly 
been  opened  from  Floxidia  to  FbIszidH 
making  that  ancient  site  easflj  seee«- 
sible  trom  Syracuse. 

62  m.  Stbaccse. — See  Boute  18,  p. 
825. 


EOUTE  20. 

TEltRAKOVA   TO  SYRACUSE,   BT  BAGCS^ 
PALAZZOLO,  Ain>  80BTINO. 

Temmova  to  Ragoaa 31 

Ragasa  to  Pfelaaolo is 

Falazxolo  to  GaMaro c 

Caanro  to  Sortino       .. 5 

Sortino  to  FlorkUa     • 

FlorldLa  to  [^Facnae • 

78 

This  route,  though  longer  than  tho 
last,  has  the  advantage  of  embndng 
both  Palazaolo  and  the  **  tock-dtj  **  of 
PantaUca^  near  Sortino. 
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As  fiur  as  Bagusa,  this  route  has 
ready  been  described  in  Route  18, 
p.  316,  317. 

From  Ragusa  yon  descend  to  the 
anks  of  the  Flume  Manli,  which  flows 
irou^h    a  rocky  hollow,  with  cnl- 
vated  slopes,  and  banks  shaded  by 
besnuts.     Up  this  glen  you  ascend 
^r  some  miles  towaras  the  village  of 
■iarratana,  which  crests  a  hill  at  the 
ead  or  northern  end  of  the  hollow, 
rhile    Ragusa,  with    its   spires   and 
lomes,  crowns  its  double  height  at 
he  lower  extremity.    The  path,  though 
lot  formed  by  man,  is  mr  smoother 
han  the  streets  of  most  Sicilian  towns, 
or  it  traverses  level  strata  of  rock, 
ike  huge  slabs  of  pavement.    Nature 
mitatee  art  again  m  the  cHfis  of  the 
^len,  whose  horizontal  strata  crop  out 
30  as  to  resemble  walls,  showing  one 
course  above  another   of   crumbling 
[nasonry,  with  detached  blocks  lying 
on  the  slopes  beneath.    Leaving  the 
glen,  you  ascend  to  the  crest  of  a  ridge, 
commanding  an  extensive  view  over  a 
wild  country,  with  the  sea  in  the  S.E., 
and  bills  around  you  all  flat-topped 
and   composed    of  horizontal    strata, 
rising   ledge  above   ledge  like  steps 
to  the  summit    Heights  of  this  sin- 
gular form    bound  your  horizon  on 
every  hand.   On  them  stand  Giarratana 
and  Monteroeso  to  the  N.W. ;  Buscemi 
crowns  a  similar  plateau  in  the  N.E. ; 
and  a  long  range,  loftier  than  the  rest, 
and  indented  with  deep    bays,  rises 
high  above  you  to  the  E.,  on  whose 
topmost  and  whitest  crag  once  stood 
the  Greek  city  of  Acrso,  while  in  a 
hollow  behind  it  now  nestles  the  town 
of  Palazzolo.    At  12  m.  ttom  Ragusa 
you  begin  to  ascend  the  steep  slopes 
towards  this  town,  and  wind  along 
them,  through  olives,  com,  or  lentiscus, 
and  over  a  carpet  of  wild  flowera,  with 
a  valley  at  your  feet  dark  with  olives, 
oaks,  and  chesnuts,  and  a  rich  undu- 
lating country  beyond,  till  you  reach 
the  cliiTs  of  La  Pineta  and  Acremonte, 
and  entering  the  pass  between  them 
find  yourself  at  the  gate  of  Palazzolo. 
49  m.   Palazzolo,    described    in 
ISoute  19,  p.  362. 

The  path  to  Sortino  for  the  first  3 


m.  is  rugged  beyond  conception,  tiying 
alike  to  the  feet  of  the  surest  mule, 
and  to  the  nerves  of  the  coolest  rider. 
It  descends  the  steep  hill  of  Palazzolo, 
whose  stony  slopes  on  this  eastern  side 
are  patched  with  corn,  or  sprinkled 
with  olives  and  almonds,  and  in  parts 
hollowed  into  sepulchral  chambers. 
The  road  appears  to  have  been  at  one 
time  paved,  but  it  is  now  a  mere  series 
of  ledges  of  rock,  worn  into  deep  holes 
by  the  feet  of  mules.  About  half- 
way to  Cassaro  you  enter  a  smoother 
path  and  a  wooded  country — old  oaks 
mingled  with  ilex,  and  hung  with  ivy 
and  creepers.  In  the  cliffs  above  the 
road  are  tombs  of  Greek  construction, 
both  niches  and  chambers.  The  path, 
which  presently  branches  to  Floridia 
and  Syracuse,  does  not  enter  Cas- 
saro, but  leaves  it  to  the  1.,  on  bore 
heights  overhanging  a  deep  ravine. 
It  liien  ascends  through  open  stony 
downs,  with  a  bore,  treeless  country 
on  the  rt.,  but  a  wide  stretch  of  ilex- 
groves  in  the  valley  on  the  other  hand. 
It  next  traverses  a  most  picturesque 
wood  of  oaks,  chesnuts,  and  ilioes, 
some  mantled  with  ivy,  others  bare 
and  hoary  with  age;  and  emerges 
again  on  the  stony  downs  which  giidle 
tile  wooded  summit  of  this  height  and 
which  yield  a  scanty  pasturage  to 
sheep  and  cattle.  This  ridge  com- 
mands a  wide  view  to  the  E.,  com- 
prising Syracuse  on  the  far  horizon. 
You  pass  the  ruins  of  a  feudal  castle, 
and  descend  to  the  beautiful  vale  of 
the  Anapus,  here  shaded  by  groves  of 
chesnuts  and  oranges.  Grossing  this 
stream,  you  remark,  sunk  in  the  cliffs 
on  the  rt.  bank,  an  ancient  aqueduct, 
whi(^  still  conveys  water  to  Syracuse. 
Then  climbing  a  steep  path  amid  com, 
olive  and  carob-trees,  you  reach  the 
bare  summit  of  a  ridge  from  which 
Pantalica,  with  its  countless  caverns, 
opens  to  the  view. 


Pantalica. 

PantdUea  has  usually  been  described 
as  a  '*  roc^-city,"  as  inhabited  by  some 
troglodyte  race  among  the  early  people 
of  Sicily,  who  lived  in  the  most  remote 
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ages,  before  mankind  had  acquired  the 
art  of  constructing  houses,  and  were 
content  to  dwell  in  holes  and  caves  in 
the  rock.  This  interesting  theory  is 
dispelled  at  the  first  glance.  The 
numberless  caves  on  this  site,  save  a 
few  of  natural  formation,  are  one  and 
all  of  sepulchral  character ;  the  "  rock- 
city  "  resolves  itself  into  a  necropolis, 
and  the  ancient  town,  whose  dead  have 
been  here  interred  through  many  ages, 
must  have  occupied  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring heights.  The  antiquary  will 
not  hesitate  to  place  it  on  the  height 
at  the  junction  of  two  deep  and  con- 
verging ravines.  In  that  to  the  £. 
there  are  comparatively  few  traces  of 
sepulture;  but  that  on  the  other  side 
of  the  city  is  full  of  tombs  firom  the 
stream  at  its  bottom  to  the  brow  of  the 
table-land  above,  the  slopes  on  either 
hand  being  scarped  into  tiers  of  low 
cliffs  one  above  the  other,  each  being 
honeycombed  as  thickly  as  a  rabbit- 
warren.  This  ravine  winds  round  to 
the  W.  and  N.,  and  there  narrows  so 
much  that  the  difis  with  their  drapery 
of  tbliage  seem  to  meet  overhead,  and 
the  trees  to  stretch  across,  while  huge 
masses  of  rock  detached  from  the 
heights  almost  choke  the  oleander- 
fringed  stream.  Independently  of  its 
antiquarian  interest,  the  site  is  pic- 
turesque in  the  extreme.  The  tombs 
are  in  general  eitlicr  arched  nicbes,  to 
hold  cinerary  urns,  or  small  chambers 
entered  by  a  very  low  door,  and  con- 
taining a  single  bench  hewn  from  tiie 
rock.  A  few  are  laiger,  but  most  have 
but  one  chamber.  One.  called  Grotta 
del  Santuctria  sliows  a  fiice  painted 
on  the  wall,  with  traces  of  a  crucifix, 
almost  oblitojated,  and  of  the  Virgin 
in  another  comer  of  the  tomb ;  marking 
it  as  of  Christian  date  or  appropriation. 
The  Orotta  deJla  Maravigliat  in  the 
clifis  opposite  the  city-height,  is  a  vast 
cave,  apparently  of  natural  formation, 
but  applied  to  the  purposes  of  sepul- 
ture. It  contains  5  distinct  halls  or 
chambers,  which  stretch  into  the  hill 
some  300  paces.  On  the  £.  side  of 
the  city-height  is  an  interesting  natural 
cavern  called  Grotta  Trovata,  to  reach 
which  one  must  descend  the  steep  slope 
with  much  care.    It  has  a  very  narrow 


mouth,  which  can  only  be  eataed  (T: 
all  fours,  but  aft»  a  long  peoanee  d 
this  sort,  the  explorer  enters  a 
of  chambers,  decorated  with 
and  stalagmites. 

Sir  Chas.  Lyell  tells  na  that  '*  dsrix^? 
the  great  eartiiquake  of  1693.  seTenJ 
thousand  people  were  at  oDoe  et- 
tombed  in  the  ruins  of  CAven^  ii: 
limestone  at  Sortino  Yeocsbio  the 
name  sometimes  applied  to  this  an- 
cient site);  and  at  the  same  taaf  s 
large  stream,  which  had  issued  for  a;z^^ 
from  one  of  the  grottoes  bekv  tl^' 
town,  changed  suddenly  its  subter- 
ranean course,  and  came  out  from  th^ 
mouth  of  a  cave  lower  down  the  vaU^y. 
where  no  water  had  previously  fkywr-d 
I  learned  this  from  some  inbabitante  *  * 
Sortino  in  1829,  and  visited  the  pntntf 
aUuded  to." 

On  the  height  of  the  ancient  city,  Ty> 
walls  are  visible,  but  large  hewn  blcrks 
mark  the  site  of  some  biiildiTig,  whiel 
the  peasantry  designate  as  **tZ  C<u- 
Mor 

The  city  which  anciently  oocmpt^d 
this  site  is  generally  supposed  to  hf- 
Erbeswst  Pantalica  being  a  name  whiW 
dates  only  from  the  early  ages  <tf  Chris- 
tianity. EibesBus  was  a  city  of  tb- 
Siculi,  first  mentioned  as  in  exiMencv 
in  the  year  404  b.c.  It  played  a  par 
of  little  importance  in  nistoiy — wte 
opposed  to  the  Syracusans  under  br<L 
Dionysius  and  Agathocles,  and  in  the 
Second  Punic  War  allied  itself  with 
Carthage,  but  was  reduced  by  Mar- 
cellus.  This  must  not  be  confoundi>«I 
with  Erbessus,  a  dependency  of  Acib- 
gas,  and  near  the  source  of  the  river  of 
that  name. 

To  i»oceed  to  Sortino,  1  m.  to  tht» 
X.,  you  again  climb  the  oom-coverpd 
ridge  from  which  you  descended  to  the 
mvines  of  Pantalica,  and  which  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  ihat  town  crown- 
ing the  tall,  tomb-pierced  cliff  opposite, 
and  you  descend  into  the  intervpning 
hollow,  through  which  the  stream  flovs 
in  a  deep  bed  of  rock,  and  cross  it  by  a 
bridge  of  one  arch.  On  the  steep  below 
the  town  you  itf  into  the  roadfiitBU 
Syracuse. 

60  m.    Sortiko  is  a  dull,  uninterest- 
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ing  town  of  8088  sonls,  with  mean 
hooa^  of  a  single  story,  and  churchefl 
without  beauty  or  interest.  It  stands 
at  the  height  of  1071  feet  above  the 
Q#a.  So  secluded  and  little  frequented 
ia  it,  that  it  has  no  inn,  and  the  traveller 
who  would  pass  the  night  there  has  to 
throw  himself  on  the  hospitality  of  the 
Capuchin  fhais,  who  will  give  him  a  cell, 
hreeul,  water,  and  his  choice  between  bare 
hoards  and  a  dirty  mattress.  As  there 
is  nothing  to  see  in  Sortino  in  the  shape 
of  art,  the  tourist  on  his  road  firom  Pa- 
lazzalo  to  Syracuse  may  well  omit  to 
ascend  to  that  tovm,  and  after  seeing 
Pantaljca,  should  proceed  on  his  jour- 
ney, whidi  can  easily  be  aooompliahed 
in  a  day,  the  mules  resting  a  couple  of 

hours  wldle  he  explores  the  ravines  of 
tlie  so-called  **  rock-city." 

The  path  from  Sortino  to  Syracuse 

runs  for  8  or  9  m.,  or  half  of  the  way, 

beneath  the  rocky  heights  of  Hybla 

Major,  and  along  the  hollow  of  the 

Anapus,  or  of  the  Fiwne  Arabo,  one 

of  its  branches.    More  exquisite  ravine 

scenery,  more  beautiful  or  varied  com* 

biuations   of   rock,  wood,  water,  and 

mountain— richer  studies  of  form  and 

colour — are  hardly  to  be  conceived.  At 

eveiy  step  there  is  food  for  the  artist. 
More  than  half-way  down  this  ravine 

another    &Ua   into    it  from   the  W., 

through  wliich  flows  the  larger  branch 

of  the  Anapus,  here  called  F.  Grande, 

and  you  follow  that  stream  for  some 

miles  furtlier,  when  it  takes  the  name 

of  F.  dd  Monagterio,  passing  the  village 

of  S.  Paolo  Solarino  on  the  plain  over- 
hanging the  rt.  bank.    Soon  after,  you 

leave  ti^e  stream   and  turning  south- 
ward   cross    the    cultivated  plain    to 
L    iloridia. 
'        69  UL  Floridia. — For  this  town,  and 

the  road  hence  to  Syracuse,  see  Bte.  19, 

p.  3G4. 
78  m.  Sybactse.— See  Route  18,  p. 
i     325. 
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Terranova  to  Soogltttl    IR 

Sooglltti  to  SanU  Crooe 9 

Santa  Crooe'  to  SdcU 12 

Scicli  to  Pozzallo       8 

Pozzallo  to  Pku?hino 16 

Fachliio  to  Vindfcari      f 

VincUoari  to  Moto     9 

Nolo  toSyiaciue..    .. 2a 
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lliis.  road  along  the  coast  is  but  a 
mule-path  as  far  as  Pachino,  where  it 
becomes  caniageable.  It  is  a  matter  of 
three  days.  The  first  day*s  journey 
must  be  to  Scicli,  where  there  is  a 
decent  inn ;  the  second  must  be  as  &r 
as  Noto,  for  accommodation  can  be  ob- 
tained at  no  intervening  point;  the 
third  to  Syracuse. 

8  m.  The  route  as  fetr  as  the  Dirillo 
is  the  same  as  that  to  Vittoria  and  Ra- 
gusa,  described  in  Rte.  18.  The  path 
after  this  is  most  uninteresting.  Fbr 
some  mUes  it  follows  the  shore,  beneath 
dunes  of  sand  which  extend  hx  from 
the  sea,  and  are  backed  by  downs. 
After  fording  a  small  stream  where  it 
falls  into  the  sea,  you  leave  the  beach, 
and  cross  a  sandy  down  feathered  with 
lentiscuB,  juniper,  and  the  dwarf-palm ; 
and  after  10  m.  reach  the  hamlet  of 

18  m.  Scoglitti.  This  is  a  very  small 
place,  with  hardly  100  souls.  It  is  the 
Marina  or  port  of  Vittoria,  from  which 
it  is  6  m.  distant,  and  was  formerly  one 
of  the  most  important  caricatori  on  this 
coast.  It  stands  in  a  small  rocky  bay, 
whidi,  however,  affords  no  shelter  from 
the  westerly  gales  so  prevalent  in  win- 
ter, and  whi(£  too  oft^  strew  this  coast 

Britiah  Fice-Con«uZ.— Signer  0.  Por- 
cellL 
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Beyond  Scoglitti  you  cross  a  sandy 
down  sprinkled  with  lentiacus  and  aro- 
matic plants,  and  then  descend  to  the 
shore,  passing  low  hills  of  hare  sand 
which  has  drifted  &r  inland.  At  3  m. 
from  Scoglitti  you  reach  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Greek  city  of 

Gamarina,  now  known  to  the  peasan- 
try, from  a  chapel  on  the  spot,  as  the 
Madonna  di  Camarana,  It  stood  on  a 
bare  down,  some  80  or  100  feet  high, 
and  sinking  to  the  sea  in  a  broken  cliff, 
with  a  ruined  watch-tower  at  its  point 
Oamarina  was  a  colony  finom  Syracuse, 
founded  599  b.c.  near  a  marsh  or  lake 
of  the  same  name ;  but  there  was  little 
affection  between  mother  and  daughter, 
for  in  553  B.C.,  when  the  latter  had  been 
founded  but  46  years,  it  was  destroyed 
by  Syracuse  for  sn  attempt  to  obtain 
its  independence.  But  in  492  b.c.  Hip- 
pocrates, Tyrant  of  Gela,  recoloniied  the 
site,  and  become  the  second  founder  of 
Gamarina.  In  483  b.c.  it  was  desolated 
by  Gelon,  who  carried  the  inhabitants 
to  Syracuse,  but  was  afterwards  repeo- 
pled  fh)m  Gela  about  461  b.c.  In  439 
B.C.  it  was  a  third  time  ravaged  by 
Syracuse,  in  revenge  for  which  Gamarina 
refused  assistance  to  that  city  when  be- 
sieged by  the  Athenians,  until  fortune 
had  turned  decidedly  in  her  favour. 
In  405  B.C.  its  citizens  were  forced 
by  Bionysius  to  abandon  their  homes, 
and  accompany  him  to  Syracuse.  It 
was  ropcopled  a  fourth  time  in  the 
time  of  Timoleon,  339  b.o.  It  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans  in  258  b.c., 
during  the  First  Punic  War,  and  in 
255  it  witnessed  the  destruction  of  the 
Roman  fleet  by  a  violent  storm,  which 
strewed  tJie  whole  coast  to  Cape  Pa- 
chynus  with  wrecks.  Gamarina  was 
utterly  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  who 
captured  it  in  853. 

The  lake,  near  which  the  city  was 
built,  at  one  time  becoming  dry,  a  pes- 
tilence arose,  which  it  was  thought 
might  be  removed  by  draining  the 
swafnp.  But  when  the  citizens  con- 
sulted the  oracle  of  Apollo  they  received 
this  answer,  Twhich  afterwards  passed 
into  a  jproverb—"  Disturb  not  Oama- 
rina ;  it  18  better  undisturbed ;  lest,  when 
removing  a  lesser  evil,  you  produce  a 


greater.**  They  disreganlpd  t^  tnrl?. 
however,  and  drained  the  UJce,  which 
removed  the  jiestilenoe,  but  fadfitsled 
the  capture  of  the  city  to  their  foes. 

Of  the  ancient  city  sofBcknt  Testis^ 
remain  to  mark  the  site,  bat  hardly  tn 
repay  leseardii.  From  the  seatter-d 
fragments  of  its  walla,  and  htmi  xhf 
nature  of  the  ground,  the  city  app^am 
to  have  been  about  1^  m.  in  cfrciiit.  The. 
only  ruin  at  present  above  the  sorfere  id 
a  small  temple,  of  which  a  portkm  of  tke 
wall  of  the  oeSa,  and  some  large  ^abscf 
the  pavement,  alone  remain.  Ahttkck, 
called  La  Madonna  di  Camerana,  h&i 
been  raised  on  the  ruins.  Some  soanty 
remains  of  the  fortifications  are  stfll  f'n 
tiiu,  and  a  few  tombs  are  to  be  sees  in 
the  neighbouring  slopes.  Excavaiiofia 
on  the  site  have  brought  to  lig^ht  ^nred 
vases  of  good  design,  sarcophagi  of  tem- 
cotta,  coins,  &c.,  now  preserved  m  the 
Museo  Biscari,  and  the  Benedictme  C<c- 
vent  in  Gatania.  The  celebrated  lake 
or  marsh,  *'  pigra  vado  Gamarina  pains," 
is  easily  recognised.  It  lios  to  the  N.E. 
of  the  ancient  city,  and  is  now  ahnost 
choked  with  rushes.  It  is  called  by  Hbt 
peasantry  the  Biviere  di  Cantarima; 
and  the  Hipparit,  which  flows  through 
it  to  the  sea,  is  now  known  as  the  Fiume 
di  Camarana,  It  is  an  insienificant 
stream,  full  of  reeds,  and  bordered  by 
brushwood.  A  singular  feature  of  this 
site  is  the  dunes  of  sand  which  sur- 
round it,  which  have  drifted  up  frcro 
the  sea,  and  bound  it  now  in  bare  nnda- 
lating  hills,  whose  outline  cuts  harshly 
against  the  dark  downs  inland,  now  in 
ridges  sprinkled  with  palmettos  and 
dwarf  yew-trees. 

The  track  to  Santa  Groce  crosses  the 
height  of  the  ancient  city,  and  descends 
to  a  hollow  amid  sand-dunes  and  barren 
hills.  It  here  crosses  the  Fmgcdatv^ 
the  OanU  of  Pindar,  which  Cedls  into 
the  sea  below  Gamarina  on  the  S. 
Just  above  the  stream  stands  the  Casino 
RcumHU.  The  path  continues  through 
the  same  dreary  country,  having  dunes 
of  sand  on  the  one  hand,  and  stony 
downs  feathered  with  dwarf  palms  of 
brushwood  on  the  other,  to 

27  m.  Santa  Croce,  a  wretched  town 
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some  2800  souls,  with  houses  of  a 
ifjrie  story,  and  no  inn,  or  even  eon- 
lit,  ^where  the  traveller  can  obtain  ao- 
oxiriodation.  It  stands  on  an  emi- 
nets  of  slight  elevation.  Just  below 
e  inr».lls  to  the  N.W.  is  a  fine  reservoir 
tanlc,  38  feet  by  27.  lined  with  regu- 
r  mixixmry^  in  which  rises  a  spring  of 
rry  clear  water.  There  is  nothing  to 
lixk  it  as  of  ancient  construction,  but  it 
sup  loosed  by  Cluver  to  be  the  Fountain 
^  T>ia.na,  renowned  by  the  ancients  as 
ffV^rcling  a  test  of  chastity ;  its  waters 
•tLLsing  to  mix  with  wine  when  poured 
ut  l>y  inipuro  hands.  But  the  spring 
t  Coiniso,  which  feeds  the  Hipparis, 
Q<1  "washes  the  walls  of  Gamarina,  has 
uiM>rior  claims  to  the  honour  of  repre- 
eutiiig  that  sensitive  fountain.  See  Kte. 
.8,  p.  317.  From  Santa  Crooe  a  path 
■una  northward  to  Vittoria,  10  m.  To 
EUici^usa  it  is  a  distance  of  18  m.  by  the 
3tuikB  of  the  Flume  Mauli,  and  to  Mo- 
dit^a  somewhat  further. 

Santa  Crooe  stands  a  few  miles  inland. 
The  coast  below  it  is  very  flat,  and  it 
runs  to  a  point  in  the  low  headland  of 
Cipo    Scalambri,    anciently    the   pro- 
montory  of  Bucra,  terminated  by  a 
tall  lighthouse.    Just  to  the  E.  of  this 
is   the  little  bay  of  Porto  Seccoj  the 
ancient  Caucana  Partus,  the  port  where 
the  fleet  of  Belisarius  anchored  on  the 
way  to  Africa,  and  where  Count  Roger 
assembled  his  ships  for  his  expedition 
against  the  Saracens  of  Malta.    As  the 
prt'sont  port  is  £ELr  too  small  to  have 
accommodated  such  armaments,  it  is 
snpix)scd  that  the  outline  of  the  coast 
has  altered  since  those  times,  and  that 
a   spacious  bay  once  existed  between 
Capo   Scalambri    and   Punta  Longo- 
bardo. 

Nothing  can  be  more  dreary  than  the 
country  between  Santa  Croce  and  Scicli. 
The  soil  for  the  greater  part  of  the  way 
is  80  stony  as  almost  to  preclude  culti- 
vation and  even  vegetation.  Com  and 
vines  struggle  for  a  scanty  nourishment 
on  the  stony  downs,  where  even  the 
hardy  palmetto  and  cactus  attain  but  a 
Btunted  growth.  The  only  break  in 
this  monotonous  tract  is  afforded  bv 
the  F.  MatUit  or  F,  di  Ragtua,  which 
flows   between   steep   banks,  and   is 


shaded  by  oleanders  and  fine  caiob-trces. 
A  road  here  runs  northward  toBamisa, 
some  15  m.  distant.  Another  turns  down 
in  the  other  direction  to  Torre  Mazzc^ 
reRi  on  the  coast,  the  caricatore  or  port 
of  Ragusa.  This  is  a  mere  hamlet 
aroimd  a  mediaaval  fort,  with  a  square 
battlemented  tower.  The  direct  route  to 
Scicli  runs  over  stony  downs,  but  the 
muleteers  prefer  to  make  a  de'tour  by 
the  coast,  as  less  wearisome  to  their 
beasts  than  the  rugged  path  inland. 
Striking  the  shore  at  Mazzarelli,  you 
proceed  among  scattered  rocks  and 
stumps  of  trees  torn  up  by  their  roots, 
the  relics  of  some,  extinct  forest,  which 
strew  the  beach,  and  beneath  low  clifis 
of  breccia,  to  the  mouth  of  a  small  river, 
the  FiuvM  di  ScicU,  You  ford  this,  and, 
a  mile  or  two  beyond,  reach  Donna 
Lucala^  a  corruption  of "  Aynlucata," 
the  name  given  by  the  Saracens  to 
a  fountain  on  the  shore  close  to  the 
sea.  The  rocks  here  are  in  hori- 
zontal strata,  and  are  divided  into 
blocks,  like  pavement  on  a  gigantic 
scale.  Here  you  leave  the  shore  and 
proceed  for  the  5  intervening  miles  to 
Scicli,  over  grey,  stony,  arid  hills,  with 
luxuriant  cultivation  and  foliage  in  the 
hollows.  Or  you  can  proceed  along 
the  coast  to  8.  Pietro,  the  scaro  or  port 
of  Scicli,  from  which  a  good  road  leads 
to  that  town.  On  the  way,  below  the 
sand-dunes  of  Punta  Corvo,  stands  a 
tower  which'marks  the  spot  where  the 
telegraphic  cable  enters  the  sea  for 
Malta,  fiO  m.  distant. 

39  m.  Scicli,  Inns:  "Locanda  del 
Oarmme,"  or  "di  S.  Niccolo,"  and  "  L. 
del  Castello."  The  former  is  the  better, 
and  is  kept  by  Giovanni  Fiascft7?Jlo, 
who  also  acts  as  cicerone.    Clean  beds. 

Scicli  is  a  town  of  11,000  or  12,000 
souls,  built  in  a  hollow  at  the  foot  of 
several  steep  heights  separated  from 
each  other  by  ravines.  The  streets  are 
dean  and  well  paved;  many  of  the 
houses  are  imposing,  with  their  tieavy 
balconies  restmg  on  massive  corbels. 
The  chs.  are  numerous,  all  of  modem 
construction,  and  some  with  architec- 
tural pretensions.  The  Chiesa  Matrtce, 
which  stands  half  way  up  the  slope  above 
the  town,  is  of  neat  architecture,  but  its 
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&9ade  is  unfinished.  8.  Francest^  di 
Pcuila  is  an  elliptical  ch.  with  a  con- 
vex facade.  The  Chnroh  of  the  Cap- 
puecim  contains  a  Deposition  by  FUippo 
Paladino,  and  in  its  sacristy  an  early 
picture  by  Antonio  di  Palermo^  1497, 
probtbly  identical  with  Antonio  Cres- 
cenzio.  Santa  Maria  la  Nuova,  in  the 
ravine  so  called,  is  a  new  ch.,  in  part 
built  by  Giuseppe  Venamio  Marvuglia^ 
a  modem  Sicilian  architect  of  renown. 
The  high  altar  is  rich  in  native  agates. 
The  altarpiece  is  a  Nativity  of  the  Vir- 

fin,  by  Conca.  In  the  sacristy  is  a 
lartyrdom  of  St.  Adrian,  who  is  repre- 
Bcntecl  placing  his  foot  on  the  block,  to 
be  severed  by  the  executioner.  It  is 
attributi'd,  but  incorrectlpr,  to  Rubens. 

The  ravines  in  the  neighbouriiood  of 
Scicli,  and  the  cliifs  which  overhang 
them,  have  many  grottoes  and  niches, 
evidently  of  sepulchral  character,  and 
which  show  habitation  in  earlv  times. 
The  city,  which  is  generally  believed 
to  be  the  ancient  CastnenXt  did  not  oc- 
cupy the  site  of  the  modem  to^'n,  but 
probably  the  summit  of  the  height 
above  it,  now  known  as  the  Costa  di 
Santa  I^ucia.  Casmense  was  founded  by 
Syracuse  90  years  after  its  own  founda- 
tion, or  ($44  B.C.  Of  its  historv  we  know 
but  a  single  fact,  which  is  tnat,  while 
Gelon  reigned  inGela,  the  oligarchs  of 
Syracuse,  called  Gamorri,  were  driven 
out  of  that  city  by  the  people  and  their 
own  slaves,  and  took  refuge  in  Casmenie. 
The  rook  is  in  horizontal  strata  of 
fine  yellow  tufaceous  sandstone,  easily 
worked,  but  too  soft  to  retain  its  form 
through  many  centiuies ;  on  which  ac- 
count there  is  little  on  the  site  in  the 
way  of  sepulchres  to  interest  the  tourist. 
Thjerc  is,  however,  a  fragment  of  Roman 
pavement  in  rude  mosaic,  and  several 
subterranean  passages  cut  in  the  rock, 
leading,  it  is  said,  to  springs  of  water. 

From  Scicli  there  is  a  carriageable 
road  to  Modica,  5  m.  distant.  But  the 
direct  route  to  Syracuse  leaves  Modica 
a  mile  to  the  1.,  where  it  fiedls  into  the 
high  road  from  that  city  to  Spacca- 
fomo.  On  leaving  Scicli  it  ascends  the 
bare  height  called  La  Balata,  and 
then  crosses  stony  downs  separated  by 
low  walU  of  loose  stonot  mto  fields, 


with  a  scanty  ciiltiTatkm  ctf 
fruit. 

The  route  by  the  coast  fromSridi  'j 
Pozzallo  traverses  a  countary  of  g^^ 
character. 

47  m.    PozzaUo,   a     small   trmn  • 
2728  souls,  the  port  of  Modio^,  fimd  Uf 
principal  oaricatore  of  tliiis  diistivl.    i 
has  several  magazipea,   a    small  (.      i 
and  a  feudal  palace  and  fbrtreaa,  fwri^    ' 
it  is  said,  by  the  famovui  Semank'  Cb- 
brora.  Count  of  Modica.    It  is  a  floori'i- 
ing  place,  with  a  growing^  trade  axi>l  v_ 
creasing  population.     Live  stock,  tr± 
and  vegetables  are  shipped    he»>:  ; 
Malta,  from  which  it  is   distant  oi'r 
60  m.    From  Pozasallo  it   is  6  m   * 
Spaocafomo,  12  to  Modka,  aiMl  20  i 
Noto. 

On  the  shore,  2  m.  R  of  PoaralV 
stands  the  little  ch.  of  Sta.  Maria  F'^ 
caJlo,  built  on  the  mins  of  an  anckzii 
temple,  and  there  are  other  traces  r<f 
early  habitation  on  the  site.     This  sf**: 
was  noted  in  Fazello's  time  for  the  fr^ 
quent  occurrence  of  the  Fata  Morgan^    | 
4  m.  beyond  is  the  mouth  of  the  Bosah  I 
done,  tiie  stream  which  waters  the  gWT>  * 
of  Ispica ;  and  4  m.  further  K.  is  a  emal    ' 
shallow  bay,  on  whose  eastern    poin;  \ 
stands  the  wretched  village  of  Cattel'   \ 
laccio  di  Marza^  surrounued  by  a  ctv-  | 
nated  wall.    In  the  centre  of  the  bay  &  g 
spring  of  freab.  water  rises  through  tt^  | 
sea,  lD(C  the  fountain  of  Arethuaa  sC  I 
Syracuse.    This  is  generally  sapposi-d  I 
to  have  been  the  Portm   Od^fttgex  of  I 
antiquity.     The  present  little  bay  vf  \ 
Marza   may    have  been  but  the'en-    , 
trance    to    the    port,    and    the     salt    ^ 
marsh  behind  it,  now  broken  by  pan-    j 
tdnit   or  lagunes,    may  have    formed 
the  ancient  harbour,  since  choked  op.  ^i 
By  some,  however,  the  Portus  Odysses    I 
is  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  adjoiD-     ' 
ing  Day  to  the  eastward.     'Whichever     i 
it  may  have  been,  it  was  this  harbour     i 
that  was  the  haunt  of  the  pirate  Heta- 
cloo,  whose  audacity  and  success  in  de- 
stroying the  Roman  fleet  are  described 
in  such  forcible  language  by  Cicero  in 
his  fifth  Oration  against  Verres.    From 
this  port  he  sallied  forth  and  captand 
the  Roman  galleys  as  they  left  the  port 
of  Pacbynus,  ana,  driving  them  ashore 
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Hcloras,  he  set  them  on  fire,  the 
aze  lighting  up  the  country  to  a  great 
^stance,  to  the  terror  of  the  Syracufians, 
mI  disgrace  of  the  praetor  Verres,  who 
GbB  not  to  be  roused  from  his  revels, 
-en  by  the  oonflagration  of  the  Boman 
L»et. 

The  track,  after  crossing  the  Busai- 
one,  runs  along  the  level  shore  to 

63  m.  Pachino,  a  town  of  some  3500 
r>iilB,  but  no  inn.  It  is  12  m.  from 
ioeolini  and  16  from  Noto,  and  a  car- 
xage-rocul,  recently  finished,  connects 
t  with  the  latter  town  and  Syracuse. 
it  stands  on  a  green  eminence  which 
riacs  like  a  huge  tumulus  from  the 
plain,  and  the  large  square  ch.  on  the 
summit  is  a  conspicuous  object  through- 
out this  part  of  the  coast.  The  town, 
tliough  preserving  an  ancient  name,  is 
entirely  modem,  having  been  founded 
by  the  Prince  of  Giardinelli  in  the 
last  century. 

The  ground  to  the  S.  of  the  town  is 
low,  swampy,  and  desert,  overrun  with 
heath,  myrtle,  lentiscus,  palmetto,  and 
juniper ;  and  abounding  m  game,  rep- 
tiles, and  insects.    It  contains  an  ex- 
tensive lake  of  salt  water,  with   two 
"wclls  of  fresh  water  between  it  and  the 
sea.    The  reeds  and  shrubs  around  the 
lake  shelter  an  abundance  of  wild  fowl. 
**From  the  shape  of  the  beach  that 
shuts  up    this    lake,"    says   Admiral 
Smyth,  '*  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  having 
becai  once  open,  and  that  it  was  the 
Fortus  Pachynuiy  where  the  Boman 
fleet  was  BO  disgracefully  moored  by 
the  drunken  Cleomenes,  and  where  the 
hapless  sailors  were  compelled  by  hun- 
ger to  devour  the  roots  of  the  dwarf 
palm,  which    still  flourishes  in  pro- 
digious quantity." 

6  m.  S.  of  Pachmo,  and  the  same 
distance  to  the  8.£.  of  Marza,  is  the 
IboUi  deOe  Correnti,  the  most  southern 
point  of  Sicily.  It  is  a  low  rock  of 
sandstone,  divided  from  the  mainland 
by  a  shallow  passage.  A  lighthouse  is 
being  constructed  on  the  island.  The 
coast  here  is  very  low,  and  it  sinks  still 
lower  as  it  approaches  its  termination 
in  Capo  Passaro. 

3  m.  to  the  N.E.,  and  4  S.  of  Pachfno, 
is  Uie  little  harbour  of  Forto  Falo, 


with  the  village  of  that  name  a  short 
distance  inland.  The  low  rocky  point 
to  the  E.  of  this  bay  is  Capo  Fdsmro, 
the  Pachynu9  of  antiquity,  one  of  the 
three  horns  of  Sicily,  the  rpcis  tucpai, 
which  gave  it  the  name  of  Trinacria. 
The  point  is  so  low  that  it  is  dangerous 
to  approach  it  at  night. 

"  Hlnc  altas  cautee,  prqjectaque  saza  Pachynl 

Tirg.  Mn.  ni.,  699. 

To  the  N.  of  the  cape  lies  the  Itdla 
di  Fcissaro — "solum  insulare  a  mari 
turbati  Pachyni " — composed  of  a  curi-  " 
ous  aggregate  of  marble,  lava,  tufa, 
cinders,  and  oceanic  deposits.  It  breaks 
on  all  sides  into  low  but  steep  black 
clifis,  save  where  it  is  joined  to  the 
main  by  a  sandy  spit,  covered  with 
two  feet  only  of  water.  On  its  eastern 
point  stands  a  square  fort,  on  which  is 
a  lighthouse. 

Opposite  the  Isola  di  P^issaro  is  ths 
Tonnara  of  the  same  name,  which  g^ves 
employment  during  the  season  to  some 
hundreds  of  people.  The  coast  to  the 
N.  is  low,  wild,  and  desolate;  the 
SOU  is  formed  of  argillaceous  tufa  and 
volcanic  cinders  in  horizontal  strata, 
intersected  by  streams  of  lava;  yet  it 
is  said  to  be  naturally  fertile.  5  m. 
N.  of  Gape  Passaro  stands  the  Tonnara 
di  Marzamemi,  one  of  the  largest  tunny 
fisheries  in  Sicily,  the  salt  lake  behind 
it  affording  a  r^y  means  of  curing 
the  fish.  Between  this  point  and  that 
of  Yindicari  to  the  N.  stretches  a  fine 
bay,  on  whose  shore  lies  the  hamlet  of 
PorticeUa  di  Reitano.  A  little  to  the 
N.  of  this  spot,  on  a  i)eninsula  formed 
by  a  lake  and  salt-works,  and  between 
the  road  to  Noto  and  the  sea,  are  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  city,  sca«.tered 
over  a  considerable  tract,  but  in  so 
dilapidated  a  state  as  to  present  a  mere 
chaos  of  stones.  This  is  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  Ichana^  W  others  the 
Imachara,  of  antiquity,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  identify  it  with  either. 

About  8  m.  further  N.  you  cross 
the  TeHaro,  or  Abisw  (anciently  He- 
lonui\  flowing  between  wooded  banks 
through  the  wide  green  plain.  So  low 
is  the  land  here  that,  though  in  summer 
this  stream  is  almost  dry,  in  winter  it 
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often  overflows  the  neighboming  coun- 
try for  a  considerable  distance.  Here, 
between  the  road  and  the  sea,  on  an 
eminence  of  no  great  eleyation,  stood 
the  ancient  city  of 

Hdorue,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  river 
from  which  it  took  its  name.  The  spot 
is  sometimes  called  by  the  peasantry 
Moriporco,  but  more  commonly  Siam- 
paci  {i.e.  8ta  in  pace),  &om  a  tower  of 
that  name  built  by  Blasoo  d'Aragona, 
Count  of  Mistretta,  in  1312,  which  is 
.now  in  ruins,  and  is  called  the  Ccutdlo, 
Few  traces  of  ancient  times  now  remain 
above  the  sur&oe.  Broken  pottery  as 
usual  strews  the  site,  and  there  are 
some  remains  of  the  fortifications,  es- 
pecially on  the  cliff  overhanging  the 
sea,  where  are  many  blocks  in  situ.  A 
gate  is  also  to  be  traced  leading  down 
to  the  ancient  port,  and  a  staircase  cut 
in  the  rock  on  the  same  side  of  the  dty. 
On  the  N.  side  the  walls  appear  to  be 
buried  beneath  a  ridge  of  sand,  which 
has  diifted  up  from  the  sea.  Within 
the  city  are  Ine  foundations  of  several 
buildings,  with  dstoms  sunk  beneath 
the  sumoe ;  and  in  certain  places  out- 
side the  walls  are  a  few  sepulchral 
chambers  hollowed  in  the  rock,  some 
said  to  bear  Greek  inscriptions,  and 
one  described  as  of  large  size,  with 
its  ceiling  supported  by  4  massive 
piers  of  rock.  The  ancient  port  ap- 
pears to  have  been  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  where  there  is  a  large  pool 
of  stagnant  water,  called  Pcmtano  di 
Stampaei,  but  it  is  now  closed  by  a  bar 
of  sand.  To  the  N.  of  the  site  is  a 
little  sandy  bay,  between  the  height  of 
Helorus  and  that  crowned  by  the  lonely 
monument  of  La  Pizzuta ;  and  on  the 
further  point  of  the  bay  are  the  He- 
lorine  quarries  :  a  low  ridge  connects 
these  two  heights.  Tlie  Pizzuta  is 
described  in  Rte.  18,  p.  323. 

Hdorus  was  a  Greek  town,  probably 
a  colony  of  Syracuse,  and  dependent  on 
it,  for  it  was  connected  with  that  city 
by  a  road  as  early  as  the  time  of  the 
Athenian  invasion,  and  its  possession 
was  confirmed  to  Syracuse  by  tbe 
treaty  which  Hieron  IE.  made  with 
Rome  in  263  b.o.  It  took  no  con- 
spicuous part  in  histoiy,  and  the  only 


prominent  event  in  its  records  ia  tim 
in  the  Second  Punic  War  it  dedartti 
for  the  Carthaginians,  but  was  leduceii 
by  Biaroellus,  214  b.c. 

The  road  from  Helama  to  Syncof^ 
was  anciently  called  Via  HA^infL,  l^n 
it  is  not  now  to  be  traced  by  any  frag- 
ments of  pavement.  It  probabh'  kf  f « 
the  line  of  the  coast  where  piactirsLl^r. 
This  was  the  road  pursued  by  tis: 
Athenians  when  th^  bad  broiken  up 
their  camp  before  Syracuse,  and  at- 
tempted to  effect  a  retreat.  To  rcarL 
Koto  you  cross  the  Faloonaim,  acd 
ascend  the  olive-dad  slope,  fimii^  into 
the  road  from  Syracuse,  and  entpring^ 
the  dty  by  its  northern  gate. 

79  m.  NoTO.    See  Bte.  18.  pt  322. 

Eor  the  road  henoe  to  Syracuse  see 
the  same  Rte.,  p.  324. 

101  nu  Syracuse.— See  Boute  18, 
p.  325. 


ROUTE  22. 

TEBBANOVA  TO  STRACCSE,  BT 
CALTAOIBOKE. 

MlkA. 

Temttjova  to  Nlacemi    . .    . .  10 

Nl9ceml  to  Caltagirone  . .    . .  13 

Oaltagirone  to  Granmidiele  . .  7 

Granraichele  to  Yizzinl ....  8 

Vinlnl  to  Buccberi ft 

Buccheri  tu  Busceml     . .  • . .  4 

Busoemi  to  I*alAzzolo    ....  2 

Palaszolo  to  SjTBCuee     .  •    . .  t4 

The  roadfromTerranovatoCaltaginme 
I  first  traverses  the  plain  of  TenanoTB, 
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'tlie  Campi  Geloi  of  antiquity,  following 
-tlie  course  of  the  Gela  as  £Bf  as  Xis- 
e^iui,  and  then  ascends  the  mountains 
to  Caltogirone.    For  the  first  half  of 
tLhe  way,  or  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  on 
^^hich  NisGomi  stands,  it  is  practicable 
in  summer  for  carriages ;  but  as  there 
ia  little  commerce  between  Terranova 
and  Caltagirone,  the  carriage-road  is 
not  continued  to  the  latter  town,  and 
there  is  nothing  but  a  steep  mule-track, 
^wretched  enough  in  the  best  season, 
>>ut   hardly  passable  in  wet  weather. 
The  plain  of  Terranova,  though  fertile 
in  com,  cotton,  and  barilla,  is  dreary 
and  treeless,  the  only  foliage  being  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  which  in  a  few 
parts  are  fringed  with  low  wood ;  but 
the  cheerlessness  of  the  scene  is   re- 
lieved by  the  sublime  mass  of  Etna, 
'which  rises  before  you  in  hoary  gnm- 
deur    above    the    intervening    nills, 
among  which  Caltagirone  is  seen  in 
front,  Niscemi  on  the  rt,  and  Butera 
on    a  distant    isolated    rock  on  the 
>    otiier    hand.      You    cross    the    Gela 
four  times;  twice  between  Terranova 
and  Niscemi,  and  twice  between  that 
town  and  Galtagirone.     At  6  m.  is  a 
ruined  fort,  called  CasteUuzzOr  built  of 
red  rubble,  and  standing  on  a  conical 
rocky  mound,  in  as  commanding  a  posi- 
tion as  any  feudal  baron  could  desire, 
at  the  heaa  of  the  long  plain  of  Terra- 
nova.   As  you  approach  the  heights  on 
whidi  stands  Caltagirone,  you  cross  the 
Gela  for  the  second  time,  where  it  flows 
between  deep  banks  of  clay,  with  tamar 
risks  in  its  bed.    This  is  at  the  foot  of 
the  range  of  bare  hills  on  whose  ex- 
tremity stands  Niscemi,  and  there  is  a 
rood  to  the  rt  leading  up  to  that  town. 

10  m.  Niscemi,  {Irm:  "LaFortuna," 
poor),  a  town  of  some  8000  souls, 
renowned  for  its  honey,  but  with  no 
interest  for  the  traveller,  who,  unless  he 
intend  to  take  the  upper  road,  may  spare 
himself  the  fatigue  of  climbing  to  it, 
and  proceed  on  nis  way  from  the  Gela 
to  Galtagirone.  In  1790  this  town  was 
visited  by  an  earthquake,  and  during 
seven  shocks  the  ground  for  a  circuit 
of  three  miles  sunk  gradually,  in  one 
place  to  the  depth  of  80  feet.  Fissures 
opened,  which  sent  forth  sulphur,  pe- 


troleum, hot  water,  and  a  stream  of 
mud.  The  marvel  was  that  it  was  far 
from  any  volcanic  district,  and  in  strata 
of  blue  clay.  From  Niscemi  there  is  a 
bridle-path  to  Galtagirone  along  the 
heights,  commanding  fine  views  on 
both  sides,  with  Etna  in  sight  all 
the  way.  It  is  a  ride  of  4  hours.  This 
upper  road  is  said  to  be  much  prefer- 
able to  the  lower  one,  especially  in  wet 
weather. 

From  tLe  valley  of  the  Gela  it  is  a 
continual  ascent  to  Galtagirone,  the 
path  winding  up  steep  slopes  of  white 
rock,  or  yellow  clay,  for  the  most  part 
barren,  strewn  with  crags,  or  sprinkled 
with  dwarf  palms,  but  here  and  there 
patched  with  corn-fields  and  olive- 
groves.  After  a  few  miles  you  enter 
the  province  of  Catania.  The  path 
itself  is  most  monotonous  and  weari- 
some, yet  it  commands  a  grand  view 
over  the  Geloan  Pkiin  to  Terranova  and 
the  sea,  and  of  the  towers  of  Caltagi- 
rone cresting  the  mountain  peak  before 
and  above  you.  At  the  Jesuits'  Con- 
vent, in  a  lonely  hollow  3  m.  below 
the  city,  the  ascent  of  that  peak  begins. 
That  ascent,  called  from  its  steepness 
**  La  Scalay*  climbs  the  bare  slopes  be- 
tween the  table  heights  of  Ascara  on 
the  1.  and  of  Samuro  on  the  rt,  till  it 
sumiounts  the  ridge  and  reaches  the 
gates  of  Caltagirone. 

22  m.  Caltaoibone. — Described  in 
Bte.  16,  p.  304. 

The  road  to  F^azzolo  runs  eastward 
alouK  the  ridge  of  the  mountain-chain 
whidi  separates  the  plain  of  Catania 
and  the  valley  of  the  Simeto  from  the 
low  grounds  of  the  southern  coast.  The 
road  as  &r  as  Grammichele  is  carriage- 
able, but  beyond  that  it  is  a  mere  bricUe- 
path,  as  rugged  and  difficult  as  any  in 
this  rough  stony  district.  The  moun- 
tains are  calcareous,  with  here  and  there 
bfl^t 

29  m.  Grammichde,  a  neat,  regularly 
built  town,  of  about  9000  soiUs,  ele- 
vated 1768  feet  above  the  sea,  was 
founded  by  the  Branciforte  fiunily, 
some  century  and  a  half  ago,  who  peo- 
pled it  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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neighbouring  town  of  Oochia1l^  de- 
Btroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1693. 
There  are  2  locande,  A  ride  of  2  hours 
by  a  tolerable  path  across  the  moun- 
tains leads  to 

37  m.  Vizzini,  a  town  of  13,400  souls 
and  2  locande.  The  track  to  Palazzolo 
does  not  enter  Y izzini,  leaving  it  to  the 
rt,  but  the  tourist  who  ascends  to  it  will 
find  handsome  buildings,  and  churcbes 
containing  pictures  worthy  of  attention. 
The  Madre  Chiesa  has  two— a  Virgin 
of  Mercy,  and  the  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Lawrence,  both  by  FUippo  Ptdadino  of 
Florence.  TJie  ch.  of  the  Cappuccini 
has  also  two  paintings  by  the  same 
master — S.  Francesco  d'Assisi,  and  a 
Deposition,  the  latter  bearing  date 
1607.  In  the  ch.  of  the  Minori  Osser- 
vanli  is  a  marble  statue  of  the  Virgin, 
by  Gugirtift  dated  1537,  and  a  beautiful 
picture  of  the  Madonna  and  Child,  by 
AfitoneUo  Desaliba,  of  Messina,  dated 
1509.  Santa  Maria  de'  Gred  has  an 
old  triptych,  representing  various  events 
in  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  and  bearing 
an  inscription  saying  it  was  brought 
&om  Greece  in  the  year  385. 

The  citizens  claim  for  Vizzini  the 
honour  of  occupying  the  site  of  the 
ancient  BidU,  mentioned  by  Cicero, 
but  its  distance  from  Syracuse  liardly 
accords  with  his  description.  There 
are,  moreover,  no  remains  on  the  spot 
to  mark  it  as  of  classical  antiquity : 
all  we  know  of  its  early  history  is 
that  it  was  inhabited,  if  not  built,  by 
the  Saracens.  At  Vizzini  the  Dirillo, 
the  ancient  Achates,  takes  its  rise. 

2  m.  to  the  S.W.  is  Licodia  di  Viz- 
ziniy  a  town  of  about  12,000  souls, 
biiilt  on  a  steep  rock,  and  liaving  a 
baronial  castle  in  a  picturesque  state 
of  ruin.  The  Church  of  the  Camudites 
contains  pictures  worthy  of  notice. 
Near  this  town  are  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  city  of  unknown  name. 

The  geological  features  of  this  dis- 
trict are  interesting.  Tertiary  strata 
are  intermixed  witli  volcanic  matter, 
which  is  for  the  most  part  the  product 
of  submarine  eruptions.  "  At  Vizzini," 
says  Sir  Charles  Lvell,  "  I  remarked  a 
striking  proof  of  tbe  gradual  manner 
in  which    these    modem  rocks   wei'e 


formed,  and  the  long  intervals  of  tisk 
which  elapsed  between  tlie  paonT.<s 
out  of  distinct  sheets  of  lava — a  bed  d 
oysters  no  less  than  20  ft.  in  thicknead 
rests  upon  a  current  of  basal  tie  bvfw 
The  oysters  are  perfectly  identifial4c 
with  our  common  eatable  qiecicc. 
Upon  the  oyster-bod,  again,  is  snper- 
imposed  a  second  maaa  of  lava*  tcr- 
gether  with  tuff  or  peperino.*' 

A  track  runs  hence  S.  to  Chiaiamonte 
and  Modica,  passing  near  MmaUrotm 
and  GiarraiaiMj^  both  situated  on  Inftr 
heights.  The  former  has  a  populaticm 
of  6000,  the  latter  of  about  half  that 
number.  Beneath  its  walls  the  Maotu 
or  Fiume  di  Bagusa,  takes  i\&  rise. 

Around  Vizzini  the  conntiy  is  cheer- 
fiil,  the  valley  beneath  it  is  well  wood- 
ed, the  slopes  varied  with  com  and 
vines.  Beyond,  the  country  is  still  rich 
in  com,  but  the  path  is  rugged  and 
stony  in  the  extreme,  with  oontiDoal 
ascents  and  descents.  About  half  way 
to  Buocheri  it  quits  the  province  of 
Catania  and  enters  that  of  Nolo.  Ban- 
ning along  the  crest  of  a  high  range  of 
mountains,  it  commands  most  extensive 
views  over  the  districts  of  Modica  and 
Note  to  the  S.  and  S.E.,  bounded  by 
the  blue  Mediterranean ;  and  to  the  K. 
of  the  heights  of  Lentini  and  its  lake 
glittering  at  their  feet,  of  the  wide  plain 
of  Catama  beyond,  with  the  Simeto  and 
Gm-nalonga  winding  through  it,  of  tiie 
sublime  mass  of  Etoa  in  the  distance, 
and  of  a  long  stretch  of  the  sea-ooast 
towards  Taormina. 

42  m.  Buoehert\  a  little  town  of  Sara- 
cenic origin,  cresting  an  eminence,  and 
having  a  population  of  4219  souls.  The 
Capuchin  convent  here  is  most  pic- 
tui^esquely  situated.  Buccheri  is  sup- 
posed to  have  originally  occupied  the 
slope  of  a  neighbouring  hill  to  the  S., 
on  which  remains  are  still  visible. 
From  it  a  path  Juns  northward 
through  Francofonte  to  Scordia.  On 
a  mountain  near  Buccheri  is  a  ch. 
dedicated  to  the  ImmacuUUa^  which  is 
traditionally  said  to  be  the  first  Chris- 
tian ch.  erected  in  Sicily,  and  which 
contains  some  early  Byzantine  paint- 
ings. The  mountains  here  are  com- 
posed of  old  lavas,  with  basalt  and 
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c^a^lcareons  tafo.  A  path  of  extreme 
z^uggednoss  leads  along  the  same 
DCkoantoin-ridge  to  Busccmi. 

46  m.  Biucemit  another  little  town 
^^rliose    name    betrays    its    Saracenic 
origin.      It   has   3140  inhab.      Near 
it     the    celebrated   Anapus  takes  its 
T-lse.     From   this  town  Palazzolo  on 
tl:ie  opposite  height,  overhung  by  the 
clifi&  of   Acremonte,  and  girdled  by 
corn-fields  and  vineyard;!},  is  seen  to 
advantage.     The    distance   is  but  a 
couple  of  miles,  but  all  the  difficulties 
of  tiie  route  from  Grammiche  leare  for- 
gotten in  the  presence  of  those  of  this 
Bmall  portion  of  it,  where  it  crosses  the 
intervening  hollow  and  mounts  the 
steep  to  Palazzolo. 

48  m.  Pokzzoto.— See  p.  362.  The 
route  from  this  town  to  Syracuse  has 
been  described  in  Bte.  19,  p.  364. 

72  m.  Stbacuse. — See  Boute  18,  p. 
325. 


KOUTE  23. 

GALTAGIBONS  TO  CATANIA. 

Mllet. 
GaUagfrone    to    Fondaoo   Botto 

Mineo      12 

F.  sotto  Mlneo  to  Favarotta      . .  3 

FavBTOtta  to  PalagunJUt         ....  3 

Falagonia  to  Cerami       6 

Ceraml  to  Buonviclno     13 

Baonvldno  to  \jk  Qiarretta  ....  6i 

La  Glarretta  to  Catania U 

49 

The  road  from  Oaltagirone  to  Oatania 
till  of  lato  years  ran  (Srect  from  Pala- 


gonia  over  the  great  plain  to  Oatania 
(42  m.);  but  though  this  did  very  well 
in  the  summer  and  dry  weather,  the 
low  swampy  flat  was  always  imprac- 
ticable for  carriages  after  heavy  rains. 
A  new  road  was  consequently  opened, 
whicli,  on  leaving  Palagonia,  turned 
to  the  £.,  skirting  the  base  of  the 
heights  of  Scordia,  Bocca  Castollana, 
and  Bagnara,  and  following  the  rt. 
biiuk  of  tlie  Gumalonga  till  it  met 
the  high-road  from  Lentini  to  Catania 
above  the  Fondtioo  di  Prime  Sole. 
The  distance  was  thus  lengthened 
some  7  or  8  m.,  but  regularity  of 
transit  was  secured.  The  corriera  now 
leaves  Galtagirone  for  Catania  every 
Sunday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and 
Friday  at  13  o'clock,  doing  the  dis- 
tance in  10  hours. 

This  road  possesses  little  to  interest 
the  traveller,  but  Etna  is  in  sight 
most  of  the  way,  and  is  seen  in 
his  entire  mass  rising  from  the  great 
plain  of  Oatania.  The  road  from 
Oaltagirone  is  extremely  steep;  tJie 
descent  to  the  rivulet  which  washes  the 
base  of  the  mountain  is  indeed  the  worst 
part  of  the  whole  route.  The  road  then 
traverses  a  tract  of  com  country,  sur- 
rounded by  low,  wild,  and  craggy  hills, 
and  affording  no  object  of  interest  save 
the  town  of  Mineo,  crowning  an  emi- 
nence to  the  rt.  At  the  hamlet  of  Nitei- 
ma  the  road  branches  to  that  town,  and 
runs  on  to  Militello,  Scordia,  and  Len- 
tini. This  branch  is  described  in 
Rte.  24.  Some  miles  before  reaching 
Palagonia  you  pass  hillocks  of  lava 
of  various  colours:  volcanic  blocks 
strew  the  soil  in  every  direction ;  and 
on  approaching  Pali^^nia  you  cross 
what  appears  to  have  been  the  bed  of  a 
lava-torrent. 

Logo  de*  PaUci. — Near  the  hamlet 
of  Favarotta,  about  3  m.  from  Pala- 
gonia, and  2  from  Mineo,  in  a  plain 
below  the  latter  town,  lies  the  ijogo 
Naftia^  the  ancient  Locus  Palico- 
rum,  which  presents  a  singular  natural 
phenomenon.  It  is  of  circular  form, 
and  of  no  great  size,  varying  in  this  re- 
spect according  to  the  season,  increasing 
with  the  rains,  but  shrinking  in  sum- 
mer, so  as  sometimes  to  dry  up  alto- 
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gether.  Commonly,  however,  it  has  a 
diameter  of  about  60  or  70  yds. ;  and  is 
about  15  ft.  deep.  In  the  midst  of  the 
pool  are  three  small  craters,  two  of 
which  shoot  up  water  in  jets  to  the 
height  of  2  or  3  ft.,  with  a  gurgling 
noise ;  the  third  throws  it  up  with  less 
force,  and  is  intermittent  in  its  action. 
The  water  is  turbid  and  greenish,  and 
exhales  an  odour  of  bitumen.  The 
whole  lake  resembles  a  boiling  caldron, 
from  the  multitude  of  bubbles  rising  to 
its  surface,  through  the  escape  of  gases 
from  below.  Yet  the  water  is  of  the 
ordinary  temperature.  It  is  the  car- 
bonic acid  gas  which,  finding  vent 
through  the  craters,  drives  it  up  like  a 
founteuin,  and  gives  the  whole  pool  the 
appearance  of  boiling.  Thts  also  im- 
{»jts  a  mephitic  character  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, so  that  no  bird  can  fly  across 
the  lake.  Rabbits,  hares,  and  other 
small  animals,  which  approach  it  to 
satisfy  their  thirst,  leave  &eir  carcases 
on  its  banks.  Oxen  or  horses,  when 
driven  into  its  waters,  gasp  for  breath, 
and  endeavour  immediately  to  escape. 
Man  himself  cannot  stand  near  it  with- 
out suffering  from  headache.  In  the 
summer,  when  the-water  is  dried  up,  you 
can  approach  the  craters,  which  still 
shoot  out  noxious  gases  in  furious 
currents. 

So  great  was  the  terror  impressed  on 
the  minds  of  the  ancients  by  these 
phenomena,  that  they  worshipped  the 
craters,  and  erected  a  temple  to  them, 
under  the  name  of  the  Dii  Palici,  twin 
deities,  who  were  supposed  to  be  the 
sons  of  Jupiter  by  the  nymph  Thalia. 
To  this  shrine  pilgrims  flodced  of  old, 
not  only  from  sill  parts  of  Sicily,  but 
even  from  Italy.  It  afforded  also  an  in- 
violable asylum  to  slaves  who  had  fled 
from  the  fyranny  of  their  masters,  and 
who  could  then  make  their  own  terms, 
which,  from  the  awe  inspired  by  the 
spot,  were  religiously  observed  by  their 
owners.  Not  an  instance  is  known, 
says  Diodorus,  of  a  master  breaking 
faith  with  a  slave  when  he  had  plighted 
his  word  at  this  shrine.  Such  sanctity 
attached  to  the  spot,  that  oaths  sworn 
by  the  Dii  Palici,  while  touching  the 
crater,  were  among  the  most  solemn 
the  ancients  could  impose.    The  lake 


also  afforded  a  test  of  veracity ;  Cor  the 
man  who  had  to  undergo  the  (xd»l, 
swore  by  the  gods  of  the  lake,  tsA 
committed  a  tsublet  inscribed  with  hb 
oath  to  its  waters;   wlien   if  hfi  bad 
sworn  truth  it  floated  ;     if  felsely,  i: 
sunk,  and  he  himself  'was  condemned 
to  the  flames.    Tradition  further  re- 
cords that  through   this   lake  Plnta 
when  he  had  seized  the  feir  Proserpine 
on  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Enna,  droTe 
his  flery  steeds  on  his  way  to  the  foun- 
tain of  Cyane,  through  which  be  nmde 
his  descent  to  his  throne  in  Tartarae. 

"  Perqne  lacas  altos,  et  olentla  salfur«  fiercer 
Starna  PoUooram,  ruptA  fervm  tim,  terrft.** 

Ovii>.  Met 

The  temple,  which  Diodonia  tells  ns 
was  **  surrounded   by   porticoes    and 
taverns,  and  was  wormy  of  the  majesty 
of  the  gods,**  has  utterly  disappeared. 
On  a  lofty  height  near  the  lake  ooce 
stood  Palica,  a  city  founded  by  Duoe- 
tius,  King  of  the  Sicnli,  453  B.C..  and 
which  in  a  very  short  time  attained  to 
extraordinary  prosperity  and  import- 
ance, but  was  destroyed  soon  alter  the 
death  of  that  monarch,  and  never  after 
revived,  leaving  us  no  vestige  of  its 
existence  save  in  the  name    of  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Palagonia. 

18  UL  Palagonia^  a  small  town  of  44S3 
souls,  with  a  2ocaiu2a  not  recommended. 
It  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  side 
of  a  hill  overlooking  a  charming  val- 
ley, and  among  crags  of  lava,  overrun 
with  aloe,  cactus,  and  carob-troes ;    bat 
it  is  a  wretched  place,  teeming  with 
filth  and  misery.     It  is  of  Konnan 
origin,  but  the  name  is  probably  de- 
rived from  Palicat  the  ancient  town 
which  stood  near  the  La^o  dc'  Palici, 
just  described.      Palagonia  was  once 
the  feudal  property  of  the  celebmtcd 
Catalan,     Boger    Loria,    admiral    to 
Peter  I.  of  Sicily,  who  took  so  promi- 
nent a  part  in  the  Wars  of  the  Vespers, 
and  it  now  belongs  to  the  Gravina 
&mily,  giving  a  title  to  the  prince  who 
created  the  stone  monsters  at  Bagaria. 

From  Palagonia  the  road  crosses  a 
ridge  of  heights  to  the  Fondaco  Tre 
Foniane;  then,  following  the  valley 
northwards  till  it  reaches  the  rt.  bank 
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»f  tTie  Gumalonga,  porsaes  the  course 
►f  tlmt  river  to  tiie  E.  beneath  the 
li^li.  grounds  which  form  the  southern 
^oiimdUiry  of  the  great  plain  of  Catania, 
inci  a.t  the  10th  milestone  falls  into 
tbe  liigh-road  from  Lentini  to  that  city. 

42  m.  GATAinA.~See  Bte.  26,  p.  387. 


ROUTE  24. 

CAI^TAGIBOKE  TO  CATANIA,  BT  USSTlSh 

ifltet. 
Caltaglrone  to  Min€o     . .    . .    14 

Mineo  to  MiliteUo 8 

mutello  to  Scordia 4 

Scordia  to  Jjeutini 9 

Lentini  to  Catania  ..    ..    ..    18 

63 

For  the  first  10  or  11  m.,  or  as  &r  as 
the  hamlet  of  Niscima,  this  route  is 
the  same  as  that  to  Catania  by  way  of 
Palagonia,  but  it  diverges  at  that  spot, 
and  continues  carriageable  to  Min^o. 
From  that  place  to  Lentini  it  is  only 
practicable  on  horseback,  but  at  the 
latter  town  you  fall  into  the  gtradone, 
or  post-road,  to  Catania. 

14  m.  Min^  Cpop.  8500).  This 
town  is  situated  on  a  commanding  emi- 
nence in  a  range  of  hills  which  sweep 
round  from  Palagonia  to  Caltagirone, 
and  bound  the  plain  in  which  lies  the 
singular  volcanic  lake,  called  Lago 
de'  Palici.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the 
endent  Merue,  or  Merumum,  founded 


by  Ducetius,  King  of  the  Slculi,  459 
B.O.  It  was  of  little  importance  in  an- 
cient times.  Min^  was  one  of  the  first 
places  in  Sicily  taken  by  the  Saracens 
on  their  invasion  in  827.  In  Fazello's 
time  the  ancient  castle  and  fortifloationi 
were  extant. 

The  path  traverses  the  hilly  region 
which  bounds  the  great  plain  of  Ca- 
tania on  the  8.  The  rocks  are  volcanic, 
composed  of  lavas  of  various  hues,  and 
of  dmerent  degrees  of  density. 

22  m.  MtUUtOo,  Yal  di  Noto.  This 
town,  of  9000  to  10,000  souls,  hangs  on 
the  upper  and  eastern  slope  of  a  lofty 
wooded  heieht  and  is  of  modem  con- 
struction, the  earlier  town  having 
been  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
earthquake  of  1693.  The  church  of 
the  Vonventuaii  contains  a  picture  of 
Filippo  Paladino,  representing  the  at- 
tempt to  assassinate  S.  Carlo  Ban 
romeo.  The  Ckiesa  Matriee  has  a 
St.  Nicholas  by  Vito  d'  Anna,  Santa 
Maria  deUa  Stella  shows  a  large 
relief  of  the  Nativity,  in  porcelain,  or 
Flemish  art.  In  a  valley  below  the 
town  is  the  abctndoned  churd)  of 
the  same  name,  which  was  ruined 
by  the  great  earthquake,  but  re- 
tarns  part  of  an  aisle  and  its  gateway, 
which  is  decorated  with  fispires  of  the 
Sibyls  and  Propheta  Hard  by  this  ch. 
is  an  early  Cnristian  sepulchre,  hol- 
lowed in  the  rock,  and  bearing  remains 
of  ancient  inscriptions.  The  Chiesa  del 
Purgatorio  should  be  visited  for  the 
beautiful  view  it  commands  of  the 
Campi  Leontini  and  of  the  lake.  The 
ch.  of  the  Benedettini  Caasinesi  also  de- 
serves notice  for  its  fine  prospect  The 
road  descends  and  runs  along  the  slope 
of  Bocca  Castellana  to 

26  m.  Scordia,  pop.  6000.  A  mo- 
dem town,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  and 
pleasing  country.  The  Chiesa  Maggiore, 
or  S.  KoccOf  has  a  picture  attributed  to 
Caravaggio;  and  m  that  of  the  Hifot' 
mati  is  a  St.  Anna,  ascribed  to  Rubens. 
This  town  gives  its  name  with  the 
title  of  Prince  to  the  fiimily  of  Brand- 
forte.  A  track  runs  hence  to  Pala- 
gonia, 5  m.  distant. 

Just  beyond  Scordia,  on  crossing  the 
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Fiume  Bdtore^  yon  pass  firam  the  pro- 
vinoe  of  Gatania  into  that  of  Noto. 
The  track  oontinues  along  the  slopes  of 
the  hills  whioh  overhang  that  stream 
and  the  Biviere,  or  Lake  of  licntini, 
commanding  glorious  views  of  the  Ga* 
tanian  plain  and  of  Etna ;  and  skirting 
the  shores  of  the  lake  till  it  ascends  to 
Lentini  at  its  sonth-eastem  extremity. 

35  m.  Lentini.  This  town  and  its 
lake  are  described  in  Bte.  25,  p.  380, 
where  will  also  be  foimd  a  description 
of  the  road  hence  to  Catania. 

53  m.  Catania. — See  Bonle  26,  p. 
387. 


ROUTE  25. 

8TRA0UBE  TO  GATANIA,  BT  LENTINI. 

Miles.    Posts. 
STrecuse  to  Priolo    .     .     .  lo 
Priolo  to  Sotto  Meinii    .     .     3  i 

Sotlo  Meimi  to  Vlllasmnndo  10         1 
VlUasmundo  to  Garlentinl  .     6 
Garlentinl  to  Lentini      .     .     3         ] 
Lentini  to  Primo  Sole    .     .    9 
Pr<mo  Sole  to  I^  Giarretta      1^ 
La  Oiairetta  to  Catania      .     H       2 

50         6 

This  is  the  post-road.  The  carriera 
leaves  Syracuse  for  Catania,  Messina, 
and  Palermo,  three  times  a  week, 
Sundays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays, 
on  its  arrival  from  Noto,  which  is 
genemlly  at  2  or  3  a.m.  It  takes  9  or 
10  hours  to  accomplish  the  50  miles 
to  Catania,  as  tliere  is  much  hilly 
ground  between  the  cities.  The  fare 
for  a  seat  is  2  ducats  58  bajoechi,  to 


which  most  be  added  5  bajaoeli  t> 
each  postilion.  Veliure  are  abo  \(> 
be  had,  which  will  do  tl&e  janney  ia 

2  days,  stopping  the  nig^t  at  Lentini. 
The  price  for  a  carriage,  'vith  2  honn, 
is  7  dollaia ;  with  3  horsea,  from  S  to 
10  dollars.  If  the  traveller  inai^ti  <« 
doing  it  in  one  day,  which  can  bt 
accomplished  in  12  hoara,  inclodiB^ 
a  rest  of  3  houra  at  LentiTU,  he  will 
have  to  pay  something  additionaL 

Steamers  run  from  Syiucuse  tn 
Catania  and  Messina,  twice  a  week, 
reaching  Catania  in  3|  hoars,  axtd 
Messina  in  10(  hours  (see  p.  327> 

The  road  from  Syracuse  for  the  &n; 

3  or  4  miles  crosses  the  bare  roekj 
plateau,  once  covered  with  the  deiiiit; 
population  and  architectural  magnifl- 
cence  of   the  ancient   city  ;     now  a 
lonely  farm  or  villa,  a  few  ecattertd 
olive-trees,  or  a  patch  of  com,  alone 
break  the  wide  monotony  of  rock.    It 
follows  nearly  the  line  of  division  be 
tween  the  component  cities  of  Aciadina 
on  the  rt.  and  Neapolis  and  Tyche  on 
the  1.    It  leaves  tne  ancient  city  at 
the  Scala  Qreca,  and  descends  by  a 
long  winding  road  into  the  plain,  pass- 
ing, after  half  a  mile,  a  little  bay  now 
called    Stentino,  but  of   old*    Portau 
Trogihu.    The  coast  is  here    mnch 
indented  with  such  bays  ;  one  of  them, 
about  2  m.  N.  of  the  Scala  Oreca,  is 
supposed  to  be  that  of  Leon,   where 
the  Athenians  landed  to  commence 
their  siege,  in  414  B.C. ;   and  where 
Marcel  I  us,  when  he  had  failed  to  take 


Syracuse  by  assault,  took  up  his  quar- 
ters for  the  winter.    The  plain  for 
some  distance  inland  is  as  rugged  and 
rocky  as  the  surface  of  the  plateau 
you  have  just  left,  and  in  many  parta 
is  furrowed  with  deep  ruta,  running 
from  the  sea  towards  the  ancient  city. 
As  you  advance,  you  obtain  a  fine 
retrospect  of  the  long  plateau  it  once 
covered,  rising  from  the  sea  in  low 
cliffs  at  Cape  Panagia,  and  stretching 
back  for  some  miles,  here  in  a  broken 
wall  of  grey  rock,  there  in  green  olive- 
clad  slopes,  and  rising  to  its  greatest 
altitude    at    its    termination    in  the 
tower-crested    heiglit    of   Belvedere. 
At  right  angles  to  this  ridge,  and 
bounding  the  plam  to  the  £.,  at  some 
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dies  inland,  are  the  much  loftier 
actus-hung  cliffs  of  Hybla,  horizon- 
ally  stratified  and  level  at  the  top,  but 
pith  their  face  picturaaquely  broken 
knd  indented. 

McLgmsi. — About  7  m.  from  Syracuse 
ron  are  opposite  the  low,  bare,  green 
3romontory  of  Magnin,  apparently  an 
island,  but  connected  with  the  shore 
by  a  sandy  isthmus.  On  it  stands  a 
farm  or  two,  and  at  the  point  is  a 
totinara,  one  of  tlie  largest  in  Sicily. 
Some  white  pyramids  on  the  shore 
mark  the  salt-works  of  Sajotta,  This 
promontory  is  the  ancient  Thapmu^ 
sung  by  Virgil, 

*  Vivo  pretervehor  ostia  sazo 
Pantagia^  Megaroeque  Binnii,  Tapsumque  J»- 
oentem ;" 

and  by  Ovid, 

'  nine  CamarlDam  adit,  Thapaonqne  eiHelorla 
Tempe ;" 

and  one  of  the  first  sites  on  the  coast 
of  Sicily  tliat  was  colonised  from 
Greece,  though  its  citizens  soon  de- 
serted it  for  Megara.  In  the  little 
bay  to  Uie  S.,  between  t)ie  peninsula 
and  tiie  shore,  lay  the  fleet  of  the 
Athenians,  at  the  commencement  of 
their  siege  of  Syracuse,  before  they 
took  possession  of  the  great  harbour. 

La  Quglia. — Half  a  mile   beyond 
the  isthmus,  and  2  or  3  furlongs  to 
the  rt  of  the  road,  stands  a  large  monu- 
ment ia  the  com  plain,  consisting  of 
a  square  pedestal   or   basement,  on 
which  now    lies   a    shapeless    mass, 
originally,  perhaps,  a  cone ;  the  whole 
is  of  regular  masonry,  in  15  courses, 
withoat  cement,  and  much  dislocated. 
It  is  now  about  23  ft.  in  height,  but 
must  have  been  much  loftier.    Fazelli 
says  it  was  entire  in  his  day,  but  was 
shattered  by  the  earthquake  of  1542. 
This  monument  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  a  military  trophy,  erected 
by  Marcellus,   to  commemorate  his 
conquest  of  Syracuse,  whence  it  has 
received  the  name  of  Torre  di  MarceUo ; 
but  this  is  more  conjecture  ;  its  true 
purpose  and  origin  have  neyer  been 
determined.    It  was  more  probably  a 
sepulchre. 
10  m.  Pnofo.— 2   m.  beyond   the 


Guglia  yon  reach  the  wretched  hamlet 
of  Priolo,  with  500  inhab.,  and  some- 
thing called  a  locanda,  but  too  dirty 
to  be  entered.  The  plain  is  here  richly 
cultivated  with  com,  wine,  and  olives, 
and  the  sugar-cane  was  formerly  ex- 
tensively grown  here,  till  the  intro- 
duction of  sugar  from  the  Brazils 
threw  it  out  of  cultivation.  A  bridle- 
track,  1  m.  beyond  Priolo,  turns  to 
the  r.  over  corn-downs  to  Augusta, 
8  m.  A  mile  further,  another  path 
turns  to  1.,  running  along  the  slopes 
of  the  mountains  to  Melilli,  5  m.  from 
Priolo,  seen  glistening  in  tlie  sun  from 
the  brow  of  the  clifiis  of  Uybla,  at  the 
height  of  917  ft  above  the  sea.  The 
road  from  below  Priolo  ascends  and 
tends  inland  towards  the  heights, 
whose  foot  it  reaches  beneath  the 
town  of  MdiUit  where  is  the  post- 
house.    Hero  a  road  branches  to 

MMi,  2  m.  distant,  a  small  place 
of  4000  inhabitants,  with  no  remaina 
even  of  medisaval  times,  the  earlier 
tovm  having  been  utterly  destroyed 
by  the  earthquake  of  1542.  Yet 
the  tombs  in  the  clifis  around  prove 
that  the  site  or  its  neighbourhood 
was  inhabited  in  ancient  times.  The 
Sicilian  antiquaries  find  the  origin 
of  its  name  in  **Mele  Ibleo;*'  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is 
derived  from  the  honey,  which  these 
mountains  still,  as  of  old,  produce  in 
abundance,  which  was  considered  by 
the  ancients  to  rival  that  of  Hymettus. 

**  Tain  qns  nectarels  vocat  ad  certamen  Hy- 
metton 
Andax  Hybla  favls." 

-  Scu  Ital. 

It  is  still  preferred  to  every  other 
honey  in  Sicily.  It  has  the  peculiar 
aromatic  flavour  of  the  wild  flowers 
from  which  it  is  collected. 

*  Nerlne  Galatea,  thymo  mihl  dulcior  Hyble." 

"  Gona  prfxis  gelido  doeint  absinthia  Ponto, 
Kt  oareat  duici  Trinacris  Hybla  tbymo." 

Ovid.  JVi»«, 

Below  Melilli  is  a  singular  hollow 
called  Potxo  degU  MarUri,  where  the 
limestone  strata  at  the  head  of  the 
valley  are  arranged  in  a  succession  of 
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many  ienaces  rising  one  above  the 
other  like  the  seats  of  an  ancient 
amphitheatre,  for  which  the  name 
vulgarly  attached  to  the  site  sliows 
tbem  to  have  been  mistaken.  These 
ledges  have  probably  been  produced 
by  the  denuding  action  of  the  sea 
when  this  coast  was  submerged,  and 
the  series  of  escarpments  shows  the 
different  levels  at  which  the  water 
stood  at  so  many  distinct  periods. 

The  road  descends  by  many  wind- 
inga  into  a  deep  rock-girt  glen,  with 
cliffs  pierced  witli  small  sepulchral 
chambers,  and  with  fine  clumps  of 
fruit-trees  on  the  banks  of  the  Fiume 
BeUuzzii,  which  traverses  the  hollow. 
It  then  ascends  to  a  rocky  plain 
sprinkled  with  the  olive  and  ilex,  with 
an  undergrowth  of  mjrrtle,  lentiscus, 
and  aromatic  plants,  while  the  yellow 
or  grey  cliffs  of  Hybla  tower  on  the  1. ; 
and  over  the  wide  downs  seaward  the 
city  of  Augusta  is  seen  at  the  mouth 
of  its  broad  bay.  The  scenery  in- 
creases in  romantic  beauty  as  the  road 
crosses  a  succession  of  glens,  or  rather 
dingles,  whose  slopes  are  strewed  with 
crags  mingling  with  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  through  whose  hollows  fret  rocky 
torrents  fringed  with  oleanders.  They 
are  called  from  the  bridges  which  span 
them,  Ponte  di  BraocUino,  P.  Mar- 
eeUitiOt  P.  della  ViUa.  On  the  verge 
of  the  first  stands  the  old  post-house 
of  Manderazzo,  On  leaving  the  last 
you  reach 

23  m.  FtTZcumttfufo,  commonly  called 
"  La  Villa,'*  a  wretched  hamlet  whose 
hovels,  without  glass  or  chimneys,  re- 
call the  misery  of  Ireland.  Ascending 
from  this,  you  turn  to  the  E.,  and  cross 
an  open  bleak  heath  strewn  with  vol- 
canic rocks,  and  apparently  a  lava 
stream.  It  commands  a  wide  panorama 
over  com  downs  of  the  snow-veiled 
mass  of  Etna ;  of  the  coast,  which  to 
the  N.  stretches  in  a  sandy  beach, 
enclosing  wide  lagunes,  to  Catania, 
to  the  £.  shows  the  bay,  the  penin- 
sula, and  fortified  town  of  Aug^usta, 
and  southwards  trends  fiir  away  in 
low  shores,  broken  only  by  the  little 
promontory  of  Magnisi,  to  the  long 
ridge  of  ancient  Syracuse,  which  con- 


ceals  the   modem  town   £rom  tkw. 
Before  you,  or  to  the  W.,  stands  Cm^ 
lentini,  whose  yellow  vails  creA  the 
high  broken  cUfi  opposite.     As  yoa 
approach  it,  you  deeoend  into  a'det^ 
hollow,  with  olives  and  carobs  on  iu 
slopes,  mingling  with  hn^re  erf  ^ 
picturesque  confusion.     The    giomd 
around,  you  may  ohserre,  is  in  part  of 
volcanic  formation,  but,  as  in   many 
other  districts  of  the  Val  di  Xota,  tiie 
stratified  calcareous  rock  here  oreriies 
the  igneous  to  a  great  depth.     It  is 
a  long,  steep  asoent  to  Garlentini,  and 
just  before    entering    it   a    splendid 
prospect  opens  to  the  X.  of  Ctna,  tte 
plain  of  Oatania,  and  Lentini,  with  its 
lake,  at   the   foot  of   richly- woodbd 
heights. 

29  m.  Cafientini  (pop.    4689).— A 
town  built  by  Charles  v .  aa  qoarten 
for  his  troops  in  Sicily,  and  placed  on 
this  height  to  be  above  thepeati&itnB 
atmosphere  of  the  country  beneath,  im 
surrounded  by  fortifications,  and  from 
a  distance  bbb  a  commanding^    and 
picturesque  appearance.      Bnt   since 
tlie  earthquake  of  1693,  which  partly 
destroyed  it,  it  hao  never  been  more 
than  a  mean  town ;  in  its  plan  and 
low  houses  still  reminding  yon  of  a 
camp.    It  has  2  locande — ^**  Hotel  de 
France  "  and  •*  Albergo  ViUa  d'ltalia  " 
— where  those  who  dread  malaria  at 
Lentini  may  halt  for  the  night.  From 
the  further  gate  of  the  town  a  mag- 
nificent prospect  opens  of  Etna,  with 
its  many  craters  studding  its  ^opi^s; 
and  of  the  wild  mountfuns  beyond, 
from  Taormina  on  the  rt  to  Castm- 
giovanni  on  the  1.,  of  the  blue  Straits 
and  grey  coast  of  Calabria,  all  seen 
beyond  the  wide  bare  Leontine  Plain, 
with  Lentini  itself  amid  the  ravines 
and  broken  ground  at  your  feet,  below 
which  its  lake  gleams  out  like  a  silver 
buckler.    Among  the  mountains  to 
the  W.  are  seen  the  towns  of  Scordia, 
Militello,  and  Francofonte.    A  steep 
descent  of  nearly  3  miles  at  the  brink 
of  a  ravine  full  of  fruit-trees  leads  to 

32  m.  LBNTDn.~Jnn<~  Several,  ss 
tliis  is  a  place  much  visited  bv  veUurini 
—••  Albergo  della  Vittoria  ;"'"Alb€igo 
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11'  Ttfio  del  Paese ;"  "  Nuovo  Albergo 
'Italia.'*  The  "  Leon  d  Oio,"  in  the 
?mz25a,  can  be  recommended  for  clean 
Hxls  and  much  attention.  The  water 
it  Hientini  is  bad ;  fish  from  the  Biyiere 
n  great  yariety,  and  excellent ;  game 
ilso  in  winter  and  spring  is  abun- 
lajit. 

T^eTitini  stands  at  the  foot  and  on 

the  lower  decliyity  of  a  hill  which  is 

cleft  iiito  three  deep  ravines,  and  which 

is  composed  of  calcareous  rock  fidl  of 

maiine  deposits,  resting  on  beds  of 

lava    of  yery  early  formation.    The 

to^wn    has  suffered  greatly  from  the 

effects  of  earthquakes,  particularly  of 

that  of  1693,  which  overthrew  it,  so 

tha't  the  present  buildings  are  entirely 

of  modem  construction;  a  poor,  ill- 

hnilt  place,  of  low  houses  and  with 

few  edifices  that  can  be  called  respect- 

ahle.     Many  of  the  buildings  are  oon- 

structed,  and   the  streets  are  payed, 

with  lava.  There  are  2  parish  churches, 

7  convents  for  monks,  and  2  for  nuns ; 

and   the  population  is  7962,  chiefly 

agricultural.     The     citizens    hardly 

look  so  cadaverous  as  those  of  Car- 

lentini ;   but   from  its  proximity  to 

the  Biviere  with  its  rice-grounds  on 

the  one  hand,  and  to  the  lagunes  and 

marshes  of  the  coast  on  the  other, 

Lientini  cannot  be  healthy  in  summer. 

The  women  here  do  not  wear  the  long 

black  manto  of  Catania  and  Syracuse, 

but  a  short  white  blanket  on  their 

heads,  called  '*  manteUiniL.*' 

Lentini    is   the    representative    of 
Lenntiniy  which  claims  to  be  the  most 
ancient  city  in  Sicily,  the  abode  of  the 
savage  Lffistrygons,  the  cannibals  of 
ancient  fable,  and  before  the  Greek 
colonisation  of  the  island  was  at  least 
inhabited  by  the  Siculi,  who  were  ex- 
pelled by  the  Chalcideans  from  Naxos, 
m  730  B.C.,  only  5  years  after  the 
foundation  of  Naxoe  itself.    The  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  the  lion  on  the 
coins  of  this  city  shows  the  origin  of 
its  name.    To  the  natural  stren^h  of 
its  position,   and    the    extraordinary 
richness  of  its  territory,  it  owed  its 
rapid  rise  to  importance,  so  that  at  an 
early  period  it  was  enaUed  to  found 
the  colony  of  Euboea.    Leontini  was 
the  first  Greek  city  in  Sioily  that 


was  governed  by  a  tyrant,  PansBtius 
usurping  that  power  609  B.C.  In  498 
B.C.  it  tell  under  the  yoke  of  Hippo- 
crates, Tyrant  of  Gela,  and  subse- 
quently under  that  of  Gelon  and 
Hieron  of  Syracuse,  the  latter  adding 
to  its  p6pulation  the  inhabitants  of 
Naxoe  and  Oatana,  whom  he  had 
driven  from  their  native  cities.  When 
these  three  Attic  colonies  regained 
their  liberty,  they  formed  a  league  to 
oppose  the  nreponderating  power  of 
Syracuse,  ana  the  other  l>>rian  cities 
of  Sicily.  But  from  her  proximity  to 
her  powerful  adversary,  Leontini  soon 
fell  into  a  state  of  dependence,  to 
raise  her  from  which  was  one  of  the 
avowed  objects  of  the  Athenians  in 
undertaking  that  expedition  against 
Syracuse,  which  met  with  so  disastrous 
a  teimination.  From  that  time,  with 
little  interruption,  Leontini  continued 
subject  to  Syracuse,  always  sharing 
her  misfortunes,  never  her  prospeHty, 
till  Timoleon  drove  out  the  tyiant 
Hioetas,  and  restored  it  to  independ- 
ence; yet  it  fell  under  its  old  yoke 
at  the  treaty  which  Hieron  II.  made 
with  Borne  263  b.c.  It  was  in  one  of 
the  narrow  streets  of  Leontini  that 
the  grandson  and  successor  of  that 
monarch,  Hieronymus,  the  last  native 
tyrant  of  Syracuse,  was  assassinated, 
215  B.O.  Under  the  Bomans,  Leontini 
was  a  place  of  no  importance;  its 
territofy  was  still  well  cultivated,  but 
the  city  itself  in  Cicero's  time,  was 
"  misera  atque  inanis."  It  was  taken 
by  the  Saraoens  in  847. 

Leontini  had  the  honour  of  giving 
birth  to  the  celebrated  Gbrgias,  the 
renowned  orator  and  philosopher,  who 
succeaBfully  pleaded  her  cause  at 
Atiiiens,  where  he  afterwards  taught 
the  art  of  rhetoric  to  Alcibiades  and 
other  illustrious  Greeks.  He  was  bom 
480  B.C.,  and  is  said  to  have  lived 
more  than  100  years. 

Beyond  sepulchral  caves  and  a  few 
sewers  in  the  cli£b  around  Lentini, 
there  are  no  remains  of  the  ancient 
city  extant.  Earthquakes  have  de- 
stroyed alike  the  ancient  and  medisBval 
structures ;  and  all  that  is  to  be  seen 
on  the  spot  is' a  few  Greek  vases  found 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  coins,  of 
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which  Signor  Tello  has  a  collection 
on  sale.  Yet  the  position  of  Leontini 
is  so  minutely  described  by  Polybins, 
that  there  can  be  no  donbt  oif  the 
identity  of  the  site.  In  ancient  tiipes 
the  summits  of  the  cliffs  overhanging 
the  town  were  covered  with'  temples 
and  houses.  To  gain  a  clear  idea  of 
the  position  of  I^ntini  and  its  pio- 
tnresque  environs,  the  tourist  should 
ascend  to  the  Capuchin  Convent,  on 
the  heights  to  the  W.  The  ch.  con- 
tains an  altarpiece  of  the  Gmcifizion, 
ascribed  to  Tintoret,  though  only  a 
copy  of  his  picture  in  S.  Bocco  at 
Venice.  The  view  from  this  spot 
over  the  town,  its  ravine^  its  lake, 
and  the  vast  plain  of  Catania,  to  Etna 
and  its  mountain  satellites,  is  superb. 
The  many  caves  in  the  neighbouring 
cliffs  are  vulgarly  believed  to  have 
been  the  abodes  of  the  fabulous 
LiBstiygons ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  uat,  though  now  in  great  part 
shapeless,  they  were  cons&uctea  as 
tombs  by  the  old  Greek  inhabitants. 
On  the  summit  of  the  cliff  to  the  N., 
now  occupied  b^  the  ruins  of  a 
mediaeval  tower,  is  supposed  to  have 
stood  the  fortress  of  Bridnnue,  men- 
tioned by  Tbucydides,  and  its  name  is 
traditionally  preserved  in  the  modem 
appellation  of  Torre  Bercina, 

Biviere  di  LenHni. — Tt  is  but  a  mile, 
though  a  long  one — "  »n  migUo  qrasso" 
— ^from  Lentini  to  its  lake,  the  largest 
in  Sicily,  lying  in  the  midst  of  a  hare 
green  country,  just  at  the  verge  of 
the  great  Catanian  plain.  In  winter 
it  is  about  19  miles  in  circumference, 
but  in  summer  it  shrinks  to  half  that 
size,  leaving  a  feculent  margin  of 
mud  and  swamp,  which  poisons  the 
atmosphere  for  miles  around.  It  was 
originally  of  much  smaller  size,  but 
in  the  reign  of  King  Martin  I.,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  15th  century, 
the  Prince  of  Butera,  to  whom  it 
belonged,  contrived  -to  enlarge  it  con- 
siderably, by  persuading  the  King  to 
allow  him  to  turn  a  stream  into  it^ 
under  pretence  of  forcing  a  passage  to 
the  sea,  and  carrying  off  its  mud  and 
slime.  Bat  after  admitting  the  water, 
he  gave  it  no   exit,  and  thus   en- 


larged his  fish-pond   at  the  expecse 
of  his  neighbours.     It   still  b(:k>Ti<r* 
to  his  descendant,  who  derives  a  ceo- 
siderable  revenue  firom  the  sale  of  tkh 
fish.    These  are    chiefly  eels,  tevK 
grey  mullet,  barbel,  and  Tariooi  crM- 
tacea.    Of  the  roe    of  the  mullet  a 
sort  of  caviare  is  made,  called  ^  Ui- 
targa,*'  very  salt  and  tany  in  flaviitT. 
but    relished    by     Sicilian     paktea. 
Numerous    boats    are     employed   b 
fishing  on  this  lake.     There  is  tUo 
an  abundance  of  game  on  its  shorts 
and  waters.    Some  urild  fowl  are  to 
be  found  here  all  the  year  roond ;  Int 
winter  is  the  season  for  the  **racrsi 
di  penna  *'  in  the  Lake  of  LienHoZ.   Ja 
November  and  December  these  waters 
swarm  with  wild  duck,  mallard,  wid- 
geon,   teal,    and    other    varieties  of 
aquatic  fowl,  and  the  banks  are  alire 
with  snipe  and  woodcock.     To  enjoy 
this  spoiik  it  is  necessary  to  ohtaii 
permission  firom  the  Barone  Gaetsso 
di  Gir<51amo,  the  keeper  at  the  lake, 
who  grants  it  grataitoosly :  and  boi^ 
are  to  be  hired  at  moderate  rates. 

On  leaving  Lentini  yon  trayene  s 
cultivated  valley,  witli  tombs  in  the 
diffii  to  the  rt.  of  the  road  ;  and  at 
2^  m.  cross  the  Fiume  deUe  Ammala/f, 
or  F,  San  Leonardo,  by  the  Ponte  di 
Sabuci,  a  bridge  of  several  arches. 
You  then  ascend  bare  green  heights. 
and  cross  treeless   downs    for  some 
miles,  having  a  magnificent  view  over 
the  wide  plain  to  Oatania,  sparklinj^ 
at  the  foot  of  Etna,  with  Ad  Oistello 
and  the  Cyclopean  Islands    on  the 
coast  beyond,  and  the  mountains  of 
Calabria  on  the  other  side  the  StraitB. 
To  the  1.  of  the  mighty  volcano,  your 
eye  is  caught  by  the  isolated  heights 
of  Fatemo  ana  Centorbi,  and  then 
scans  the  horizon  westward  to  the 
mountains  of  Castrogfiovanni,  Aidooe, 
and  Oaltagirone.    Beneath   yoo,  on 
the  other  hand,  stretches   the   low 
sandy  coast,  with  the  little  bay  and 
village  of  Agnone,  and  the  manh, 
called  II  Pantdno,  swarming  with  wild 
fowl.    Southwards  lies  the  green  vale 
of  Lentini,  with  that  town  at  the  foot 
of  its  wooded  hills.  Carlentini  on  the 
high  ridge  above  it,  and  the  Biviere 
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or  lake  at  its  foot.  The  low  downs 
around,  with  their  monotonous  green 
surface,  broken  only  by  ridges  of  rock, 
or  here  and  there  by  a  conical  hut  of 
nifihee,  remind  you  of  the  Campegua 
of  Rome.  Just  after  the  10th  mile- 
stone  from  Catania,  the  road  meets 
tlie  stradone  from  that  ci^  to  Galta- 
^irone,  by  way  of  Palagoma.  A  mile 
beyond  is  the 

41  m.  Masteria  di  Primo  SoU^  for- 
merly the  post-house,  from  which  the 
road  descends  to  the  plain,  and  the 
ferry  over  the  Simeto. 

42^^  m.   La  Giarrtiia. — ^This  is  a 
turbid  stream,  flowing  in  a  muddy 
bed,  between  low  banks  of  grey  clay, 
fringed  with  cactus  and  tamarisk.    It 
is  not  more  than  20  yards  wide,  and 
might  easily  be  bridged  over;    but 
bridges  not  being  **  rolMk  di  Sicilia,"  it 
is  crossed  by  upwd  volant,  as  it  appears 
to  have  been  Arom  time  immemorial. 
For  these  are  the  **  rapidi  vada  flava 
Bymrothi,'*  sung    by  silius  ItaUcus. 
The  river  is  the  ancient  SynueUnUt 
now  Simeto ;  and  it  takes  its  alias  of 
Giarrestta  from  the  feny-boat  on  this 
spot.    It  contests  with  the  F.  Balso 
the  honour  of  being  the  largest  river 
in  Sicily,  and  has  three  great  branches ; 
the  most  easterly,  retaining  the  name 
of  Simeto^  takes  its  rise  in  the  Hersean 
nioontainfl,  N.  of  Troina,  and  washes 
the  western  base  of  ^tna ;  the  Dittaino 
rises  in  the  mountains  N.  of  Gastro- 
giovanni,  and  joins  the  former  stream 
below  Motta;   and  the  OumaUmffOy 
which  flows  from  the  mountains  of 
Caltugirone,  and  becomes  a  confluent 
of  the  Giarretta  not  fiur  from  its  mouth. 
This  river  abounds  in  eels  and  mullet, 
the  latter  renowned  in  ancient  times. 
But   its    most    valuable    product    is 
amber,  which  is  found  at  its  mouth  in 
considerable  quantities,  and  of   dif- 
ferent colours — red,  yellow,  and  black. 
It  is  singular   that    this  mysterious 
material  is  never  found  on  the  banks 
higher  up  the  stream,  though  it  is 
believed  to  be  washed  down  from  the 
interior.     The   BymoBthus   anciently 
formed    the    boundary  between    the 
territories  of  Oatana  and  Leontini; 
the  vast  plain  it  waters*  now  the 


Piana  cU  Catania^  was  anciently  the 
CJampi  LeorUini,  or  in  fabulous  times 
the  Campi  Las$trygonii, 

"  Prima  Leontinos  vastarnnt  pnelfa  Campos, 
Begnatam    doro    quondam    LseBtxygoiM 
terram." 

Its  fertility  was  renowned  of  old. 
Wheat  is  said  to  have  here  grown 
spontaneously ;  and  Ceres  to  have  here 
first  taught  mankind  the  practice  of 
agriculture.  Even  in  historic  times 
this  plain  was  unsurpassed  in  fertility 
by  any  part  of  the  island.  Cicero 
calls  it  **  caput  rei  frumentari»,"  and 
"uberrima  8icili»  pars."  The  soil, 
a  stiff  alluvial  clay  mixed  with  the 
detritus  of  volcanic  rocks,  is  as  rich 
as  ever;  but  its  fertility  is  not  now 
developed,  for  large  tiucts  are  left 
fallow,  or  serve  only  for  pasturage. 

From  the  ferry  a  mule-track  turns 
eastward  along  the  coast  to  Agosta. 
At  this  river  you  pass  from  the 
province  of  Koto  to  that  of  Ca- 
tania. 

The  road  runs  straight  across  the 
level  plain,  here  sown  with  com  or 
flax,  there  covered  with  numerous 
flocks  and  herds.  Low  dunes,  fringed 
with  the  olive  and  cactus,  shut  out  a 
view  of  the  sea.  As  you  approach  it 
from  this  side,  Catania,  with  its  many 
domes  at  the  foot  of  Etna,  has  a  most 
imposing  aspect;  while  tlie  groves  in 
front,  the  hills  behind,  dark  with 
foliage,  and  the  cultivated  slopes  in- 
land, studded  with  trees  and  villas^ 
throw  it  into  strone  relief;  and  were 
it  not  for  one  thin  olack  line  beneath 
the  city,  you  could  form  no  conception 
of  the  desolation  and  sterility  which 
reign  over  such  wide  tracts  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Catania.  After  2^ 
m.  you  cross  the  narrow  jPttinM  Galice, 
and  after  3^  more  the  old  road  from 
Caltagirone,  some  40  m.  to  tiie  S.W., 
falls  into  the  iiradone.  Here  you 
reach  the  base  of  Etna,  and  ascending 
through  corn-flelds,  vineyards,  and 
orange-groves,  and  passing  the  lava- 
stream  of  1669,  now  quarried  for 
building,  the  mineral  springs  of  Aeqtui 
Santa^  and  a  long  line  of  suburban 
cookshops,  you  reach  the  grand  gate, 
formerly  the  **  Porta  Ferdinanda»   but 
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now  the  "  Porta  Fortino,"  the  western 
entrance  to  Catania. 

50m.CATAinA.   See  Ete.  26,  p.  387. 


ROUTE  26. 

VEOM  BTBAOIBB  TO  0 ATAITIA,  BT  AGOOTA. 


Bjr&caaa  to  Priolo    .     . 
Priolo  to  Agosta      .     . 
AgotU  to  La  Braca 
La  Bruca  to  Agnone 
Agnone  to  La  Olarretta 
La  QiarrttU  to  Oatania 


HDes. 
.  10 
.  8 
.  4 
.  3 
.  10 
.    H 
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This  18  the  track  by  the  coast,  more 
direct  than  the  8tr<id(me,  but  less  con- 
venient It  can  be  shortened  some 
miles  by  leaving  Agosta  to  the  rt.,  and 
taking  the  direct  path  from  Priolo  to 
Agnone.  From  Syracuse  to  Priolo, 
and  from  La  Giarretta  to  Catania,  you 
follow  the  high-road  described  in 
Kte.  25.  The  intervening  distance 
is  practicable  only  on  horseback,  and 
may  bo  done  in  a  day,  by  starting  from 
Syracuse  at  daybreak. 

At  1  m.  beyond  Priolo  the  path 
leaves  the  ttradcme^  and  turns  to  the 
rt.,  crossing  wide  downs  of  com  or 
rock  for  2  m.  to  the  sea.  It  then  fol- 
lows the  coast  for  2  m.  further,  cross- 
ing  the  mouths  of  several  small 
streams,  divided  by  bare  level 
heights    extending    lar    inland,    and 


breaking  towards  the  aea  into  !»-» 
difis.  The  third  of  thc«e  kekata 
shows,  in  tiie  fra^enta  of  t**s«T 
which  strew  it.  evidences  of  ajfeM*^: 
habitation.  Here  is  saj^poaed  to  Lit^ 
stood  the  early  Greek  city  of 

Megara  HyUtea^  settled  abont  T*2> 
B.c,  by  a  body  of  colonists  tram.  Mr- 
gara,  in  Greece,  who,  havings  first  t»!l\ 
Trotilus,  and  then  Thapsos.    on  tb: 
death  of  their  laider.  Lamia,  removed  t 
a  town  of  the  Siculi  called  Hybla,  k.  i 
which  afterwards  receired  the  imne  vl 
Megara  Hyblea.    A  century  aiter  its 
foundation    it    had  so    increased    i:. 
population  and  power  as  to  be  able  t- 
send  out  a  colony  to  a  distant  part  vi 
Sicily,  to  found  the  city  of  ScliniH. 
In  488  B.O.  Megara  was  taken  and  '1^ 
stroyed  hy  Gelon,  who  carried  off  all 
the  wealthy  citizens  to  Syracuse,  anJ 
sold  the  common  people    as   slaTeflL 
Among  those  thus  transferred  was  the 
comic  poet  Epicharmns,  who,  thoogfc 
a  native  of  the  island  of  Co6»  was  re- 
siding at  Megara.    It  ronained  unin- 
habited for  many  years,  but  was  Kob- 
sequently  fortified  and  garrisoned  by 
the  Syracusans  as  an  outpost  against 
the  Athenians,  415  b.c.  ;  and  it  stocd 
a  siege  by  Marcellus,  who  destzoyed 
it  214  B.C.    In  Strabo's  time  the  name 
of  the  city  alone  remained,  imnK)>r- 
talised,  he  says,  by  the  excellence  of 
its  honey.     These  ruins  are   in  all 
probability  those  of  the  late  town  of 
Megara,  for  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  original  city  stood  on  the  pro- 
montory  now    occupied    by   Areata. 
The  stream  which  bounds  it  on  the  X. 
is  the  Cantara,  the  ancient  AlabuM— 
the  **  Alabis  sonorus  '*  of  Silius  ItalicuSk 
and  probably  the  Abolus  of  Plntarcb, 
on  whose  banks  Mamercus,  Tyrant  of 
Gitana,  was  defeated  bv  Timoleon. 

This  spot  lies  immediately  opposite 
Agosta.  To  reach  that  town  by  land 
is  a  distance  of  6  or  7  m.,  but  across 
the  bav  it  is  only  3  m,  and  boats  are 
generally  to  be  found  on  this  shore  to 
convey  passengers  to  the  town. 

18  m.  ArotJSTA,  or  Aoosta.  (Pop. 
10,500.)  This  town  occupies  a  posi- 
tion very  like  that  of  Syracuse, 
standing  on  a  low  peninsula,  which 
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ejects  from  a  prominent  headland 
utli'waid^  so  as  to  enclose  a  spa- 
wns   bay,  and  is  united  to  the  main- 
ud    "by  a  narrow  causeway.     It  is 
so    &  place  d'armes^  and  is  similarly 
longli   more   strongly  fortified,  the 
tadel  on  its  isthmus  being  larger, 
'flder,  and  mounting  more  guns  than 
lat  of  Syracuse.    A  small  detached 
>rt,    the  Torre  AyoIos,  with  a  light- 
ouse  on  a  rock  at  the  point  of  the  pen- 
isiilst,  corresponds  to  the  Fort  of  Ma- 
iace.    Agosta  has  in  addition  2  other 
->rt8 — Forte  Garzia  and  F.  Vittoria — 
n  rocky  islets  in  the  bight  of  the 
>cky,  commanding  the  approach  to  the 
own  by  land.    They  were  erected  by 
Vie  "Viceroy  Don  Garcia  de  Toledo, 
iboui   1565,  who  named  them  after 
limaelf  and  his  wife.    The  harbour  is 
.ars^er  than  that  of  Syracuse,  and  not 
land-locked,  bein^  open  to    the  S., 
though  sheltered  in  great  measure  by 
the  points  of  the  coast  from  both  wind 
and  swell. 

Agoeta»  or  Augusta,  is  a  town  of 
modem  times,  with  3  long  parallel 
streets,  the  principal  one  being  well 
paved,  having  trottoirs  for  foot-pas- 
aengers,  and  containing  the  most  re- 
spectable edifices.     At  the  K.  end 
of  tliis    street,  between    tlie    citadel 
and   tower,  is  the  "Flora,"  or  pro- 
menade.   The  houses  are  generally 
of  a  single  story,  and,  in    spite  of 
the  regularity  and  comparative  clean- 
liness of  its  streets,  Agosta  has  au 
air  of  meanness  and  poverty.    It  con- 
tains no  less  than  18  churches  and  7 
convents,  but  none  possess  attiactions 
for  the  traveller.     The  citizens  are 
partly  agricultural,  partly  commercial, 
exporting  salt,  of  which  there  are  ex- 
tensive works  on  the  shores  of  the 
bay ;    oil,  which  is  excellent ;   wine, 
both  white  and  red,  sweet  and  dry ; 
grain,  cheese,  wool,  fruit,  and  honey. 

Agosta  claims  to  be  the  representa- 
tive of  Megara  Hyblasa,  and  with 
great  probability,  for  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  that  ^e  Greek  colonists 
would  have  neglected  a  site  so  similar 
to  the  acropolis  of  Syracuse,  and  have 
preferred  to  it  the  small  hill  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Alabus,  on  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  bay ;  yet  it  contains  no 


vestiges  of  antiquity,  and  is  a  town 
wholly  of  the  middle  ages,  having 
been  founded  by  the  Emperor  Fre- 
derick II.  in  the  year  1229,  and 
peopled  from  Gentorbi,  which  he 
razed  to  the  ground  for  sedition.  He 
also  built  the  fortress  in  the  year 
1233,  as  is  recorded  in  an  inscription 
over  the  southern  gate.  Agosta, 
though  so  modem  a  city,  has  sunered 
sad  vicissitudes.  After  the  death  of 
Manfred  at  the  battle  of  Benevento, 
Agosta  was  the  last  place  in  Sicily  to 
hold  out  against  Gharles  of  Anjou. 
In  1268  it  was  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  the  ferocious  William  I'Es- 
tendard,  one  of  Charles's  barons,  who 
sacked  the  town  and  mercilessly 
butchered  the  inhabitants,  so  that  not 
a  living  soul  was  left  in  Agosta,  which 
for  years  afterwards  remained  deso- 
late. In  1287,  in  tlie  War  of  the 
Vespers,  it  was  surprised  by  a  Papal 
and  Angevin  fleet,  but  James  of  Ara- 
gon  retook  the  citadel  after  a  siege  of 
40  daya  In  1360  it  was  burnt  and 
razed  to  the  ground  by  the  people  of 
Catania  and  Syracuse,  under  Artale 
Alagona.  In  1551  it  was  taken  and 
burnt  by  the  Turks.  And  lastly,  it 
was  devastated  by  the  earthqnake  of 
1693,  when  the  powder-magazine  blew 
up,  the  forts  were  split  to  their  founda- 
tions, the  lighthouse  overthrown,  and 
more  than  a  third  of  the  inhabitants 
were  buried  beneath  the  ruins  of  the 
city.  Off  this  town,  in  1676,  Du- 
Quesne,  the  admiral  of  Louis  XIY., 
defeated  the  Dutch  fleet  commanded 
by  Buyter,  who  died  of  his  wounds  a 
few  days  afterwards  in  the  castle  of 
Syracuse. 

A  road  practicable  for  carriages 
runs  from  Agosta  to  Yillasmundo,  9 
m.,  and  thus  connects  it  with  the 
siradone  between  Catania  and  Syra- 
cuse. 

Steamers  touch  at  Agosta  every 
week  on  their  way  between  Syracuse 
and  Catania,  arrivmg  from  Catania  on 
Thm-sdays,  and  from  Syracuse  on  Sa- 
turdays. Fares  from  Syracuse,  4  fr. 
and  2*50  fr.;  from  Catania,  4  50  fr. 
and  3  fr. 

From  Agosta  the  track  to  La 
Bruca,  4  m.,  crosses  the  Monte  Co- 
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rubbassa,  whoso  surface  is  everywhere 
rusrged  and  uneyen,  and  in  parts  strewn 
with  blocks  of  black  lava.  This  is 
the  Xiphonian  promontory  of  anti- 
quity. It  is  renowned  as  the  spot 
where  the  Empress  Helena,  mother 
of  Gonstantine,  landed  with  the  true 
cross,  which  d^e  had  just  discovered 
at  Jerusalem.  **A  small  convent  is 
erected  on  the  sacred  ground  on  which 
it  was  laid,  and  the  friars  persuade 
the  peasantry  that  the  shadow  of  it 
is  sometimes  to  be  observed  on  the 
8ur£Bkce  of  the  bga,**^ Smyth.  From 
this  the  easternmost  headland  takes 
the  name  of  Capo  Sania  Grace. 

The  path  from  the  opposite  shore  of 
the  bay  follows  the  northern  verge  of 
the  ancient  city  above  the  vale  of  the 
Cantaia,  which  is  shaded  by  olives 
and  fruit-trees.  It  crosses  this  and 
the  2  rocky  glens  of  Marcdlino  and 
Molindlo,  or  GarrubbOt  with  inter- 
vening downs,  here  scattered  with 
huge  crags  of  lava,  there  covered 
with  myrtle  and  lentiscus,  or  culti- 
vated with  corn,  olive,  and  carob- 
trees,  till  it  crosses  the  carriage-road 
from  Agosta  to  YiUaamundo.  Bare 
downs  of  com  extend  northwards, 
among  which  dominates  a  mound 
crested  with  a  telegraph,  and  bear- 
ing the  singular  name  of  I>iavcio 
d'opora—*'&  devU  of  a  work."  Be- 
yond this  you  reach  the  streamlet  of 
Forcdri,  almost  choked  with  blocks 
of  lava ;  while  the  steep  slopes  above 
it  are  also  strewn  with  lava  and 
brushwood.  This  stream  falls  into  a 
little  harbour,  where  is  the  small  vil- 
lage,  tonnara,  and  caricaiore  of 

22  m.  La  Brwsot  standing  on  a 
tongue  of  rock,  and  having  a  square 
castle  at  its  point,  which  dates  fh>m 
1467.  ''This  little  harbour  appears 
like  a  work  of  art,  rather  than  of 
nature,  as  the  rocks  rise  vertically 
40  or  50  ft.,  and  contain  grottoes. 
Fine  oysters  are  fished  up  here,  and 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  creek  a  rivulet 
runs  up  the  country  to  some  distance, 
in  which  are  found  mineral  bezoars. 
The  vicinity  is  barren  and  rugged, 
strewed  with  various  portions  of 
baths,  tombs,  and  other  vestiges  of| 


antiquity."— flTmyii.   On  the 
to  the  rt.  of  the  bay  is  snppjSF^  : 
have  stood  the  ancient  town  «f  J'r 
tUuTn,  one  of  the  earliest  edooi?*  ' 
the  Greeks    in   Sicily,  tlK»]«:tL  ii*- 
soon  after  deserted  it  £ofr   Tbap^-. 
and   that   for    Megata,    as     airrt4 
stated.    It  was  built  at  tbe  bidi^  * 
the  river  Paadada,  Pcadacffo^  or  p.:i- 
Uigia,  to  be  recognised  in    tbe  tr. 
stream    of  Porcari,    whieli     esapr.- 
itself  into  the  bay.    The  etremm.  ml: 
its   rocky  port   have  been    sos^   ' 
Vii^:— 

**  Vivo  praterTehor  ostkL  amx» 
Fftntagls ;" 

and  the  noise  of  its  stream,  aaj^  t^^" 
writers,  could  be  heard  tkn>ii«rb  ^ 
Sicily!    The  fable  states  that  C^rr 
on  her  way  throush  the  iabuid  ^ 
search  of  her  daughter,  was  uco-j^- 
panied  by  the  beating  of  dnzma  ani 
tinkling  of  cymbals,  so  that  eveiy  •.«>- 
might  know  what  she  was  seekhij 
but  on  reaching  this  rivulet  it  mad^  ^ 
much  noise  as  to  drown  her  mnar, 
wherefore  the  goddess  imposed  eaXtsA 
onii 

From  La  Bnica   to  Agnooe   fib- 
path  crosses  bare  downs  covered  with 
wild   flowers,  commanding  a   granl 
view  of  Etna,  Catania  sparkling  at  its 
foot,  the  mountains  of  Oalabria,  tL^ 
E.  coast  of  Sicily,  and  the  Straits  r4 
Messina  between  them.    Turning  to 
the  W.  the  path  reaches  'the  wooded 
slopes  which  here  overhang  tiie  vast 
plain,  and  descends  through  a  grove 
of  olives  and  an  underwood  of  myrtle, 
broom,  and  lentiscus,  to  the   sandy 
bay  and  the  village  of  Agnuni,  or  Ag- 
none. 

25  m.  Agnuni,  the  earieatore  of  Len- 
tini,  whence  are  shipped  the  prodocta 
of  that  town  and  its  neighbouihood. 
The    little  stream   of  S.    Leonardo, 
which  is  crossed   on  the  road  ftcm 
Lentini  to    Catania,  3  m.   from  the 
former  city,  here  fieills  into  the  sea. 
There  is  a  wretched  fondcuio,  but  the 
traveller,  especially  in  the  hot  season, 
shoidd  avoid  it,  and  push  on  to  Cata- 
nia, A^ta,  or  Syracase.     Here  are 
the  walls  of  a  large  GU)thic  cb,  com- 
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need  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  II. 
the  first  half  of  the  13th  cent.,  but 
irer  raised  more  than  12  ft.  from 
»  groaud.  In  this  neighbourhood 
cie  antiquaries  place  MorgantiOt  a 
y  of  the  Sicnlif  where  Livy  men- 
na  the  Koman  fleet  to  hare  an- 
^red  in  the  Second  Punic  War ;  but 
icr  ancient  writers  represent  Mor- 
Qtia  as  an  inland  town  on  a  lofty 
iv^ht  of  great  natural  strength. 
From  Agnuni  to  La  Giarretta  the 
th  lies  along  the  sandy  beach, 
riiikled  with  myrtle,  lentiscus,  and 
mariaik,  purple  stocks  and  wild  rose- 
iry,  and  bonlered  inland  by  a  flat 
'ampy  country,  full  of  fogffie,  or 
It- fens,  abounding  in  wild-fowl, 
iie  largeet,  not  for  from  Agnuni,  is 
Ued  llPantdno,  a  dense  thicket  of 
w  trees;  brushwood,  and  reeds,  but 
>  water  visible.  Three  miles  from 
gnuni  you  ford  the  Forgia,  which 
radns  this  Pantano.  These  fens, 
Lou^h  in  summer  and  autumn  to  be 
irefully  eschewed,  are  in  the  cool 
>ason  the  resort  of  sportsmen,  who 
ere  find  an  abundance  of  wild-fowl, 
teing  in  most  parts  impracticable 
a  boats,  the  sportsman  must  wade 
fter  his  game,  dragging  a  badcet  be> 
ind  him,  while  his  dog  swims  beforo 
dm.  The  dunes  of  sand  by  the  sea- 
hore  are  not  wholly  barren,  for  in 
>arta  they  are  covered  with  vines, 
loes,  and  cactus ;  and  here  and  there 
3  a  fimn,  or  conical-thatched  hut,  for 
he  guardians  of  the  vineyards.  At 
L  m.  from  Forgia  you  pass  a  laige 
iheet  of  water,  and  soon  after  quit 
iie  sand-dunes,  and,  entering  the 
iride  corn-plain,  reach  the  ferry  over 
La  Giarret&i. 

From  this  to  Cataioa,  see  Bte.  25, 
p.  383. 

42)  m.  Gatakia. 


Catania. 

Hotefe.— "  La  Corona  d'Oro,"  in  the 
Corso,  has  been  renowned  for  nearly 
balf  a  century  as  the  best  in  Catania. 
It  was  establii^ed  in  1819  by  Giuseppe 
Abate,  the  prince  of  Etnean  guides 


and  of  Sicilian  landlords,  whose  praises, 
in  every  European  language,  are  re- 
corded in  "  the  travellers*  ba^"  which 
presents  a  rare  collection  of  valuable 
autographs,  and  of  amusing  observa- 
tions in  prose  and  rhyme,  royal  and 
doggrel.  Abate  was  ^ot  at  his  own 
door  in  the  revolution  of  1848  by  mis- 
take. But  the  reputation  of  the  hotel 
has  been  well  maintained  by  his 
maggiordomo,  Don  Placido,  who,  since 
Abate 's  death,  has  taken  his  place  in 
the  estimation  of  travellers.  The  hotel 
has  recently  been  removed  to  a  more 
pretentious  edifice,  but,  wiUi  an  exten- 
sion of  business  chiefly  among  commi$ 
voyageun,  it  has  lost  much  of  its  quiet 
exclusive  character  so  agreeable  to 
Englishmen ;  so  tiiat  a  traveller  who 
knew  it  of  old  has  facetiously  re- 
marked that  the  only  jewel  now  left 
in  "the  Oro^vn"  of  Catania  is  Don 
Plecido.  The  Corona  has  long  been 
famed  for  its  meat-pies  and  pancakes. 

The  chief  rival  of  La  Corona  is  the 
"Hotel  d'Etna,"  69,  Corso,  kept  by 
Tomaselli ;  service  and  cuinne  not  well 
spoken  of.  **  Albergo  di  Roma,"  **  La 
Yittoria,"  and  **  La  Bella  Yenezia, "  in 
the  same  street ;  '*  La  Bella  Catania,'* 
**  Albergo  di  Froncia,"  "  Leone  d'Oro," 
and  **  Abulia  d'Oro,'*  all  in  the  Stra. 
Garibaldi. 

Ca/(^.— 'Caffe  di  Sicilia,  Piazza  del 
Duomo,  is  the  best :  Caffe  del  Simeto, 
Strada  Stesicorea;  C.  dell'  Europa, 
Quattro  Cantoni ;  C.  di  Parigi. 

Joes  cmd  Confectionery. —  Tricomi, 
119,  Strada  Stesicorea. 

Phyticiane.  —  Dr.  Buonacorsi,  Dr. 
Calvagna,  Dr.  Furci,  and  Dr.  Gem- 
mellaro. 

8urgeon8,'S\gaoT  Kaina,  surgeon 
to  the  Hospital,  enjoys  a  high  reputes- 
tion ;  Signer  FisicheUa. 

8Uk-Mercer«.  —  Fragalli,  comer  of 
Strada  Garibaldi  and  Piano  del  Duo- 
mo; Motta,  Strada  di  Santa  Teresa, 
and  4  and  5,  Strada  Stesicorea.  The 
silks  of  Catania  are  in  much  repute  in 
Sicily,  but,  though  of  pure  material, 
are  inferior  in  texture  to  those  of 
France  or  England,  and  have  little 
to  recommend  them  in  the  way  of 
design. 

Seders   of  Ambei\  —  The   Fratelli 
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Scud6i,  406.  CJoreo ;  C^coiagaerra,  4, 
8trada  Garibaldi,  sell  trinkets  of  amber 
found  in  the  Simeto.  Trayellers  must 
be  on  their  guard  against  spurious 
imitations,  sometimes  offered  tor  sale 
by  itinerant  vendors.  Hot  water  will 
detect  the  fraud. 

Sellers  of  Lavas. — Specimens  of  the 
lavas  of  Etna,  in  great  variety  and  of 
much  beauty,  in  small  polished  blocks, 
may  be  procured,  for  4  or  5  tai)  each, 
of  6arlo  Call ;  of  Qiovanni  Leone,  393, 
Corso ;  of  Solvatore  Guglielmino,  420, 
Corso ;  and  of  Domenico  Scnderi,  406, 

Corso. 

Sdlen  of  SidUan  Costumes.—yeTj 
pretty  terracotta  figures  of  the  pea- 
santiy  and  ecclesiastical  orders  of 
Sicily,  eitiier  plain  or  coloured,  may 
be  purchased  of  Oacciaguerra,  4,  Stra. 
Garibaldi,  and  of  Giavonni  Leone, 
393,  Corso.  The  prices  are,  1  piastre 
each  when  coloured,  and  10  taii  when 
plain.    Those  of  Leone  are  the  best. 

Cicerone  and  Ouide. — The  author- 
ised cicerone  to  the  antiquities  of  Cata- 
nia is  Giuseppe  Carofratello,  who  keeps 
the  keys.  As  guide  for  the  tour  of  the 
island,  a  nephew  of  Giuseppe  Moaca 
can  be  recommended. 

r«ttunno.— Retro  Palerino  is  re- 
commended. 

PiibUe  ConveyanceB.  —  The  eorriera 
leaves  Catania  for  Palermo  every 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday, 
doing  the  distance  of  171  m.  in  34 
hours,  roads  and  torrents  permitting ; 
&re,  7  dollars  3  tari,  besides  a  buo- 
namano  of  half  a  tari  at  every  stage 
to  the  postilion. 

For  Messina,  66  m.,  the  mail  leaves 
every  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Satur- 
day, at  7  A.M.,  doing  it  in  10  hours ; 
fare,  2  dollars  7  tari. 

For  Caltogirone,  49  m.,  the  mail 
leaves  every  Sunday,  Wednesday,  and 
Friday,  and  reaches  in  10  hours ;  fare 
2  dollars  5  bajocchi. 

For  Syracuse,  50  m.,  the  mail  leaves 
every  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Satuiv 
day,  doing  it  in  9  hours ;  iixe,  2 
dollars  1  tail. 

Sieamert  sail  for  Messina  every 
Tuesday  at  2  p.m.,  and  Saturday  about 


noon,  touching  on  alternate 

at  Biposto.    A  boat  sails  foe 

and  Naples  every  Friday  at  !• 

for    Syracuse,  touching    mt 

every  Thursday,  at  10  or  11  ajl  ;  Si^ 

Syracuse  and  B^ta,  every  SmfedaT,  a 

9*30  A.]f . 

Situation. 

We  know  not  whether  it  was  &rc 
its    physical   or  moral  featiuvs    ilu: 
O&tania  obtained  the  title  at  ^^  Im  Oui- 
rissima,*'  but  true  it  is  that  from  vhfe> 
ever  side  it  is  approached   it    lia*  b 
most  imposing  appearance;  its  vii.tR 
and  yellow  builmngs  sporkliii^  fina 
the  black  lava-beds  or  dark    groTtt 
that  encircle  the  city ;  its  many  dceat? 
and  towers  cutting  the  dear  blue  siki 
and  the  mighty  mass  of  Etna,  stadnk-i 
with  villages,  forming  the  ba<JcgTOiii»l 
or  filling  one  half  of   the  horixuc 
Unlike  most  cities  of  the  Soatb,  thr 
agreeable  impressions  excited    on   . 
distant  view  are  not  dispelled   oo  . 
closer  inspection.    For  Catanis,  thoa^ 
smaller  than  Messina,  and  mnoh  ia- 
ferior  in  size  to  Palemiow  is  a  bsiid- 
somer,  a  cleaner,  a  more  lively  cin, 
with  a  more  civilized  air,  than  eitl^r, 
albeit  with   much   less   of   the  pk> 
turesque.    It  has  more  of  a  metz^l 
politan  aspect  than  Palermo,  and,  h». 
it  but  a  port,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
it  would  soon  surpass  that  city  in< 
population,    commerce^   wealtli,    azid[ 
importance ;  or,  as  the  Gatanesi  aay^ 

*'  Se  GfttanlA  avesse  pofto, 
I^enno  sarebbe  niorto." 

It  is  unquestionably  the  handsomest 
city  in  Sicily,  and,  for  its  size,  had 
few  rivals  in  Europe. 

Catania  is  situated  on  the  shore  in 
the  bight  of  the  bay  formed  by  Capo 
Mulini  on  the  K.  and  Capo  Sta.  Crooe 
on  the  S.;  on  the  northern  verge  of  the 
great  plain  of  the  Simeto,  and  on  the 
very  roots  of  Etna,  from  whose  sum- 
mit, as  the  crow  flies,  it  is  aboot  20  m. 
distant.    It  is  sunounded  on  all  ndea 
save  the  N.  by  beds  of  lava ;  on  the 
E.  by  the  torrent  of  812 ;  and  on  the 
W.  and  S.  by  that  of  1669,  which  filled 
Up  its  port  and  overwhelmed  a  large 
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rtion  of  the  city.  The  rugged  sur- 
'■G  of  tiiia  atream,  unshadowed  by 
iit^e  and  tinged  only  by  orange- 
.oxired  lichen,  stretches  out  in  a 
tck  melancholy  waste  &r  to  the  8. 
Oatania.  The  soil  on  which  the 
ry  ori^nally  stood  is  a  cretaceous 
i.y,  mixed  with  sand,  and  contain- 
ST  pebbles  of  flint  and  quartz,  as 
ay  be  seen  in  the  orchards  to  the 
.,  sLTid  in  the  range  of  low  vine- 
vered  hills  which  rise  inland  to  the 
This  natural  soil  yields  in  fer- 
ity to  that  formed  by  the  decompo> 
bion  of  old  lavas.  Etna  has  proved  to 
itania  at  once  its  bane  and  its  bene- 
ctor.  **  The  liquid  fire  has  filled  up 
3  harbour,  consumed  its  gardens, 
roken  down  its  walls,  and  buried 
atire  districts.  Earthquakes,  moiB- 
ver,  have  destrovcd  what  the  lava  has 
[>ared,  and  yet  Catania  has  ever  risen 
rom  tlie  miast  of  her  ruins,  and  after 
acli  new  destruction  has  laid  down 
i'ider  streets,  erected  loftier  palaces, 
,n<l  founded  more  splendid  convents 
,nd  churches."— 1>6  ^t«rfre/a^e#.  The 
'cry  substance  which  once  ravaged 
ker  plains  has  by  its  own  decomposi- 
ion  covered  them  with  exuberant  fer- 
:ility,  and  on  all  sides  the  material  of 
lestrnction  is  turned  to  the  purposes 
}f  ornament  and  utility.  The  streets 
are  paved  with  lava;  the  churches, 
palaces,  and  houses  are  all  built  of 
lava;  the  very  decorations  and  even 
furniture  of  the  dwellings  are  often  of 
lava ;  while  it  is  only  through  tlie  lava 
that  the  inhabitants '  cau  reach  the 
i^prings  that  supply  them  with  water. 
The  city,  indeed,  appears  to  be  a  direct 
product  of  the  volcano,  and  is  worthy 
of  being  the  capital  of  a  district  that 
has  been  so  fatally  endowed. 

Climate. 

Catania  enjoys  a  delightful  climate, 
which,  though  the  city  lies  only 
36'  S.  of  Palermo,  is  much  milder  in 
winter,  but  hotter  in  summer,  than  that 
of  the  capital.  In  the  two  hottest 
months,  July  and  August,  the  maxi- 
mum heat  at  Catania  averages 
nearly  95°  Fahr.,  while  at  Palermo  it 
rarely  exceeds  86°.    The  mean  tempe- 


rature for  the  year  at  Catania  is  be- 
tween 68^  and  69^,  and  at  Palermo 
about  64^  The  rain  falls  chiefiy  in 
winter,  when  the  winds  from  the  £. 
and  N.E.  prevail;  but  after  the 
heaviest  showers  the  lava-paved  streets 
are  presently  dry  again.  Winter  at 
Catania  is  a  delightful  season,  for 
the  grim  tyrant  of  northern  lands  is 
here  shorn  of  all  his  terrors;  frost 
and  snow  are  unknown,  and  the  cli- 
mate is  like  that  of  April  or  May  in 
England,  with  a  warmer  sun  and 
brighter  skies.  The  summer  heat  is 
certainly  excessive  at  Catania,  but  it 
is  aggravated  by  the  position  of  the 
principal  streets,  whicli  lie  parallel  to 
the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass; 
by  their  unusual  breadth,  which  ad* 
mits  too  much  sun ;  by  the  reflection 
from  the  lava  pavement,  and  from  the 
dazzling  white  or  yellow  of  the  build- 
ings; yet  the  heat  is  dry  and  not 
unwholesome,  and  there  are  no  swamps 
or  stagnant  waters  in  the  neighbour- 
hood to  pollute  the  atmosphere  with 
miaama. 

Population. 

Catania  is  the  capital  of  a  pro- 
vince containing  1332  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  450,460  souls. 
The  population  of  the  city  in  1834 
amounted  to  52,907 ;  in  1846  to 
56,100;  in  1857  it  reached  62.673; 
and  in  1862,  64,396.  Catania,  in  point 
of  society,  has  much  the  advantage  of 
Messina  and  even  of  Palermo.  In  the 
number  and  respectability  of  its  resi- 
dent nobles  Catania  is  the  second  city 
of  Sicily,  containg  no  fewer,  it  is  said, 
than  80  noble  mmilies.  Its  aristo- 
cracy have  the  reputation  of  being 
less  idle  and  fiivolous  than  those  of 
the  capital ;  there  is  more  activity  of 
mind  at  Catania;  literature  and  sci- 
ence are  more  ctdtivated;  and  the 
tone  of  morality  is  said  to  be  higher, 
although  the  large  proportion  of  ille- 
gitimate births  (1  in  5)  sugp:ests  a 
doubt  on  this  point.  The  citizens  of 
all  ranks  are  cheerful,  agreeable,  and 
courteous  in  manners,  kind  and  chari- 
table in  disposition,  and  polite  and 
hospitable  to  strangers,  among  whom 
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the  English  aro  particularly  popular. 
Tiie  lower  orders  are  renowned  for 
their  honesty,  especially  the  /accent, 
who,  it  is  said,  may  be  trusted  to  any 
extent.  The  women  of  the  middle 
and  lower  orders  wear  the  large  manio 
of  black  silk,  as  at  Syzacuae  and 
Terranova. 

Industbt  and  ComiEBCE. 

The  principal  branches  of  manufac- 
turing industry  in  Catania  are  silk  and 
cotton.  The  art  of  silk-weaving  has 
been  practised  in  this  city  ever  since 
King  Boger  introduced  the  worm 
into  the  island.  The  manufacture 
employs  3220  looms,  of  which  1170  are 
devoted  to  the  weaving  of  silk  in  the 
piece,  and  it  is  calculated  that  they 
turn  out  777,114  yanls  annually; 
while  the  2050  ribbon-looms  turn  out 
2,106,000  yards  per  annum.  Perhaps 
the  best  fabric  Catania  produces  is 
that  of  the  black  manti,  so  generally 
worn  by  the  middle  and  lower  orders. 
Pretty  shawls  are  made  of  a  si)k  crape, 
wliito,  canary,  or  amber  coloured. 

The  cotton  manufactures  of  Catania 
have  hitherto  been  limited  to  coarse 
cloths  for  homo  consumption,  and  the 
balance  of  cotton  grown  lias  been  ex- 
ported to  Naples.  But  this  branch  of 
agricultural  industry  has  of  late  re- 
ceived a  great  development;  for  the 
cotton  of  the  province  of  Catania 
having  been  recogpiiaed  at  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  1862  as  of  su- 
perior quality,  equal  to  the  best  New 
Orleans,  is  now  being  grown  to  an 
extent  previously  unknown,  and  is 
shipped  for  manufacture  to  France 
and  England. 

The  other  exports  of  Catania  are 
sulphur,  of  which  she  ships  on  an 
average  some  15,000  tons  yearly,  more 
than  half  to  England ;  grain,  cliielly 
wheat ;  wine,  wliich  is  sent  to  Malta, 
and  latterly  to  Marsala  for  reshipment 
under  that  name ;  fruit,  oranges,  le- 
mons, almonds,  filberts;  barilla  to 
Belfast ;  oil  to  England ;  kid-skins  to 
Marseilles ;  linseed,  shumac,  &c.  A  good 
trade  ia  also  carried  on  in  snow  with 
Srialta  and  the  ports  of  Sicily  and 
Southern  Italy.    It  is  collected  during 
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the  winter  in  pita  and  koQiMn 
Etna,  and  oovemi  with 
ashes  to  prevent  it  from 
Snow  is  a  neoeflsaiy  of  life  in 
climate,  and  a  scaidty  of  it 
as  great  a  misfartone  as  a 
would  as  certainly  give  rise  to 
tumults.  To  guard  against  sneh 
the  Grovemment  have  giTen  a 
poly  of  it  to  the  Bishop  of 
who  gives  security  to  the 
10,0002.  for  its  constant  supply, 
sells  it  in  Catania  at  4 
rololo,  half  of  which  is  paid 
Government ;  the  other  half 
expenses,  and  puts  a  vt::ij 
revenue  into  his  pocket. 


Walls,  Gates*  and  CAaixz. 

Though  Catania  oocnpies  the  ntf^   *' 
the  old  Greek  colony  oi  Calana.  ci.*^ 
has  suffered  so  much  from  "WBr,  ear:^' 
quakes,  and  eruptions  that  no  Tea^ti.^-j 
remain   of  her  ancient  fortifi«ati&  • 
which  were  so  strong  as  to  defy  A  • 
cibiades  and  the  Athenians,  who  o(- 
taiued   possession   of   the    city  ceth 
through  stratagem.  Injured  in  the  dr' 
war  between    Sextus  Pompeios  ^ 
Augustus,  they  were  restored  by  tl-^ 
latter,  and  a  fragment  of  that  perio' 
is  extant  at  the  intersection  of  tL 
Strada  della  Vittoria  with  the  Gits' • 
The  walls,    subaequently  relNiilt    hy 
Theodoric,  were   demolished    by  tht: 
Emperor  Frederick  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury, and  the -materials  used  in  tl 
construction   of  the  Castello  Ursino. 
The  city  was  again  enclosed  by  walls 
by  tlie  viceroy  Juan  de  la  Yega  in 
1550,  but  these  were  in  part  destroral 
by  the  laya  of  lC69,and  in  part  bv  the 
earthquake  of  1693.    Of  these  fortifi- 
cations, however,  portions  yet  renuiin, 
the  most  remorkaole  of  which  are  tin; 
Bastions  of  8.  Salvators  and  8.  Giuli- 
ano,  overhanging  the  port ;  of  Tindaro, 
on  the  N.W. ;  and  of  Gii  InfetU  and 
Sanio  Carcere  on  the  N. 

Botte  (T  Aequo,— "But  the  most  curious 
portion  of  the  city  walls  is  in  the 
quarter  called  GambazUa,  where  tiny 
were  overQowed  by  the  lava  cf  16(;9. 
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He  ^wvills  in  this  spot  are  some  30  feet 
kgh.,     stud  of  great  thickness.      The 
ery    loirent,  not  being  able  to  over- 
xTxxw     them,    gradually  accumnlated 
11    it    sormounted  the  rarapart  and 
oiire<l  over  in  a  cascade  of  rock  some 
5   or   20  feet  tliick,  burying  a  spring 
f  i^ckter  which  welled  up  at  the  foot 
>f  tlie  'walL    The  want  of  this  fountain 
>ein^   greatly  felt  in  that  part  of  the 
dty,  the  Prince  of  Biscari,  in  the  fol- 
owing  century,  had  the  lava  hewn 
xwsLy  from  the  feuse  of  the  wall,  until 
\t  length  he  brought  the  spring  again 
to   light.    "From  the  street  above,  a 
Irnig  iw^inding  staircase  of  63  steps,  be- 
tween lateral  and  overhanging  masses 
of  Inva,  conducts  to  the  precious  water, 
which  is  evidently  in  great  request. 
Standing  at  the  bottom,  the  ancient 
wall  is  seen  on  the  rt.,  overhung  with 
what   might  be  taken  for  a  mighty 
rock,  but  which  is  in  reality  nothing 
but   the  black  and  hardened  masses 
of  onoe  fluid  red-hot   lava,  through 
which  the  passage  was  forced;  while 
overtopping  the  whole  are  seen  the 
houses  of  the  modem  city,  which  may 
again  in  their  turn  become  subject  to 
the  like  visitation.'*— ^ofiZei^. 

Crates. — Cdtania  has  7  gates — Porta 

di  Ferro,  near  the  Mole,  e^^cted  in 

1550;   Porta  di    Vega,  or  Saraaena, 

built  of  lava  (1553),  and  P.  d'Uzedat  or 

P.  BeaJe  (1693),  both  opening  on  the 

port,  and  the  latter  leading  also  to  the 

Piano  del  Duomo;  P.  de'  Casudi,  or 

Arco  aUa  Pesoarid,  at  the  extremity  of 

the  port  (1555);  Porta  deUa  Dedma^ 

alias  P.  di  Siraeiuot  on  the  S^  near  the 

Castle,  the  earliest  gate  in  Catania; 

P.  del  ForHno  Vecchio  (^1672),  and  P. 

Ferdinanda,   now  callea  P.   Fortino^ 

the  grand  entrance  to  Catania  from 

Palermo.    There  were  10  other  gates 

on  the  N.  side  of  the  city,  which  have 

been  destroyed  at  different  periods. 

The  Arco  aUa  Pesoaria^  which,  as 
its  name  imports,  leads  to  the  Fish- 
Market,  is  a  Boman  Doric  gateway  of 
lava,  of  massive  construction,  beneath 
the  Seminario.  But  the  only  portal  in 
Catania  that  has  any  architectural 
pretensions  is  the 
P.  del   Fortino,  erected  in    1768, 


which  would  be  a  most  imposing  gate- 
way, were  it  not  overladen  with  a  mass 
of  extraneous  ornament  which  com- 
pletely destroys  its  e£fect.  The  arch- 
way is  single,  lofty,  and  well  pro- 
portioned, flanked  by  double  pilasters, 
in  two  tiers,  Tuscan  and  Doric;  the 
whole  bein^  composed  of  black  lava, 
banded  horizontally  with  freestone  in 
relief.  A  large  grotesque  mask  of 
white  marble  crowns  tlie  arch.  So 
(at,  the  gate  is  grand  in  its  vastness 
and  simplicity;  but  the  accessories 
which  surmount  it — ^trophies  of  ex- 
travagant size,  huge  scrolls  as  acro- 
teria,  excited  Fames  blowing  trumpets, 
Minerva  looking  ill  at  ea^  the  ele- 
phant the  device  of  Catania,  the 
phoenix  the  symbol  of  the  city,  the 
Sicilian  eagle,  with  wings  outspread, 
crowning  this  whole — ^render  it  bizarre 
and  ugly. 

CasteUo  Ursino.^Tids  fortress  was 
erected  in  1232  by  the  Emperor  Fred- 
erick U.,  with  materials  taken  from 
the  walls  of  Theodoric.  It  origimdly 
stood  close  to  the  shore,  but  the  lava 
of  1669,  which  almost  surrounded  it, 
filling  up  the  fosses  and  bursting  the 
drawbridge,  encroached  so  &r  on  the 
sea  as  to  leave  the  castle  some  500 
yards  inland.  It  is  constructed  of  lava, 
and  is  a  square  keep,  with  a  round 
tower  at  eacn  angle.  The  entrance  is 
in  the  N.  wall  By  a  pointed  gate  of 
lava  and  a  groined  porch,  which  leads 
into  a  large  square  court.  From  this 
a  broad  staircase,  with  a  groined  vaults 
resting  on  columns  engaged  in  the 
walls,  winds  up  to  the  roof,  which 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  city.  The 
castle  is  now  a  barrack,  and  furnishes 
quarters  to  1600  men. 

In  this  fortress  parliaments  were 
held  in  early  times.  The  hall  devoted 
to  this  purpose  is  now  a  magazine  for 
warlike  stores.  The  fortress  was  also 
used  as  a  palace  by  the  Ara^onese 
monarchs  of  Sicilv.  Here  Mnrtm  and 
Mary  were  besieged  by  Manfredi 
Chiaramonte.  Here  the  beautiful 
Bianca  of  Navarre,  widow  of  the  same 
king,  took  refuge  to  avoid  the  persecu- 
tions of  Bernardo  Cabrera,  Count  of 
Modica,  the  ambitious  and  turbulent 
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Catalan,  who  aspired  at  once  to  her 
liand  and  the  throne  of  Sicily.  As  he 
was  old  and  ugly,  and  feared  a  refusal, 
he  resolved  to  compass  his  ends,  if 
necessary,  by  violence.  He  first  en- 
deavoured to  seize  the  Queen  on  her 
way  to  a  neighbouring  convent,  where 
she  spent  much  of  her  time;  but, 
warned  of  his  intentions,  she  shut  her- 
self up  in  this  castle.  Finding  him- 
self thus  foiled,  he  requested  an  audi- 
ence, on  th«  plea  of  justifying  lumself. 
The  Queen  granted  it  to  him,  but  took 
the  precaution  to  remedn  on  board  a 
galley,  while  lie  addressed  her  from  a 
platform  thrown  across  from  the  shore. 
The  Count,  after  many  excuses,  ven- 
tured to  urge  bis  suit,  but  the  Queen 
rejected  it  with  the  utmost  disdain, 
crying,  **  Begone,  you  scabby  old 
man !  *'  and,  ordering  her  galley  in- 
stanUy  to  put  to  sea,  the  Count  was 
fain  to  hurry  from  the  bridge  lest  he 
should  be  tttpplcd  into  the  waves,  and 
was  left,  boiling  with  vexation  and 
rage,  on  the  shore. 


Streets. 

Catania  is  rather  more  than  5  m.  in 
circuit,  exclusive  of  its  suburbs  of 
Sta.  Maria  di  Gesh,  Cifiali,  and  Og- 
nina.  It  is  of  irregular  form,  some- 
what resembling  a  hattrhet,  the  long 
Strada  Etneti,  which  stretches  fax  to 
the  N.,  representuig  the  handle,  and 
the  mass  of  the  city  to  the  W.  the 
blade.  The  principal  streets  take  the 
directions  thus  indicated.  The  Sirada 
Etiiea  runs  almost  due  N.  and  S., 
terminating  at  this  end  in  the  spacious 
Piazza  del  Duomo ;  the  latter  portion 
of  it,  between  that  square  and  the 
Piazza  Stesicorea,  taking  the  name  of 
the  Strada  Stesicorea.  It  is  a  remark- 
able street,  1{  m.  in  length  by  54  feet 
wide,  with  a  gradual  nse  to  the  N., 
where  it  terminates  in  a  semicircular 
piazza. 

At  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  this  street 
is  intersected  at  right  angles  by  the 
Conot  which  to  tho  E.  terminiaites  on 
the  shore  in  the  Loigo  dclla  Stotua, 
and  extends  westward,  with  a  gradual 
ise.  tiU  it  loses  itself  iu  the  country. 


It  is  nearly  a  mile  ftnd  3 
length,  and  averages  a  breailtb  sf  -b 
feet.    Stretehing  away  from  Ifae  P^aia 
del   Duomo,  also  westward,   bat  4- 
verging  from  the  Coran,  is  the  5^^- 
Oaribaldd^  formerly   the  Strada    F^- 
dinanda^  terminating,  after  a  coorse  'f 
f  m.,  in  the   Porta  del  Vcfrtina,  t\-. 
grand  entrance  to  the  city  ftoai  'P»hfs 
mo  and  Syracuse.     These  three  etPe*-fc 
are  the  chief  tlioronglifiEuee,  theeoLtr&r 
of  traffic  and  commeioe,   cofLtezDr-j 
the    principal    churches    and   piibl> 
buildings,  the  handsomest  palacea.&ai: 
presenting  the  noblest  street  azrtui««^ 
ture  in  Catania.    Almo«t  paralhej  vith 
tho  Corsn,  but  more  to  the  N.,  i^  xL*t 
Strada  de'  Quattro  Cantoni,  nearij  J 
m!  in  length,  extending  eastward  do  vi 
to  the  cjast,  and  in  the  other  <iiieed<  _ 
to  the  piazza  in  fsonX   of  the  ^nsss 
Benedictine  convent.      In   the  lsitt»,r 
portion,  where  it  crosses  the  lava-l^'d 
of  1669,  it  is  so  steep  and  ragged  ii» 
to  be  hardly  practicable  for  carria^-& 
Another  street,  the  Sirada  dtiOa  V^- 
toria,  girdles  the  city  like  a  b€ndetfard. 
Commencing  near  the  port,  on  the  S. 
side   of  Catom'a,   under  the   alias  vi 
Strada  dd  GaJaxo,  it    sweeps   in  » 
rude  semicircle,  enclosing  the  castle, 
round   to   the   W.,  where   it  erossts 
the  Stracla  Garibaldi  and   the  Corso. 
Then,  doubling  tlie  Baluardo  del  Tin- 
daro,  at  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  city,  it 
turns  eastward,  and,  under  the  name 
of  Strada  deUa  BaUe  ddV  Aequa^  tra- 
verses the  lava-stream  of  1669  where 
it  entered  Catania,  and  terminates  at 
the  church  of  Sta.  Agata  la  Vetere. 
It  is  about  1  m.  and  5  furlongs  in 
length. 

(^tania  is  almost  entirely  a  new 
city.     It  was  so  nearly  deestroyed  liy 
the  eruption  of  1669  and  by  the  subse- 
quent earthquake  of  1693,   that  the 
few  buildings  spared  by  those  great 
catastrophes  were  pulletC  down  to  faci- 
litate the  rebuilding  of  the  city,  which 
was  effected  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Duke  of  Camastro.     To  this 
Catania  owes  the  reg^ilarity  and  gran- 
deur of  her  plan,  her  numerous  and 
spacious  squares,  the  great  length  of 
her  streets,  and  tlieir  unusual  width— 
though   this  is  productive  of  incon* 
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OTiience  in  summer ;  for,  while  ensuring 
iV«3e  circulation  of  air,  it  affords  too 
ittlo  shelter  from  the  fervid  heat  of 
1  ft  €3  sun.  To  her  recent  construction  she 
lao  owes  the  general  magnificence  of 
fter  buildings,  which,  though  tliey 
>f't^Ti  exhibit  in  their  broken  lines  and 
oclnndance  of  ornament  the  vitiated 
usst^cs  of  the  last  century  and  offend  a 
M'itical  eye,  produce  on  the  whole 
tn  effect  both  rich  and  imposing. 
DlxYirches,  convents,  palaces— all  the 
bia.ildiDgs  are  constructed  of  lava; 
fGt  this  is  generallv  masked  under  a 
jotikting  of  white,  yeUow,  pink,  or  pale 
^ZTTGen.  Many  buildings  are  fiiced  with 
ti-Lctcniesiau  limestone  from  Syracuse  cr 
X.ia  Bmca,  and  enriched  with  marbles 
from  the  ancient  city.  The  houses  in 
tlxG  principal  streets  are  generally  3 
or  4  stories  high,  and  adorned  with 
noaasive  balconies  resting  on  grotesque 
corbels  of  stone. 


Squabbb. 

Piazza  del  Duomo, — This  square, 
fonned  on  the  ruins  of  ancient  baths, 
is  the  centre,  the  very  focus  of  Catania, 
for  here  stand  the  Cathedral  and  the 
l*alazzo  Comuuale,  and  here  meet  all 
the  principal  'streets.  You  look  west- 
ward up  the  Strada  Garibaldi  to  the 
bizarre  gate  of  Fortino;  eastward 
down  the  Corso  to  the  statue  of  St. 
Agatha  and  the  blue  Mediterranean; 
southward,  through  the  Porta  d'Uzeda, 
to  the  port  and  its  shipping;  and 
northward,  along  the  broad  Strada 
Stcsicorea  to  the  woody  slopes  and 
snowy  crest  of  Etna,  dominating  tlie 
city.  **  No  capital  in  Europe,  probably 
none  in  the  world,  contains  so  sublime 
a  prospect"  as  this  vista.  The  wide 
fia^ade  of  the  Cathedral  bounds  tho 
square  to  the  E. ;  the  Palazzo  Comunalo 
to  the  N. ;  the  Seminario  de'  Chierici 
and  the  Porta  d'Uzeda  to  the  S.  In 
the  centre  stands  the 

Fountain  of  the  Elephant,^'¥Tcm  a 
large  basin  rises  a  square  pedestal,  with 
relets  representing  the  streams  Simeto 
and  Amenano  as  river-gods.  On  this 
stands  an  elephant  of  lava,  smaller 
than  life,  with  tusks  of  white  marble, 


and  a  howdah  of  the  same,  on  which 
rests  an  octagonal  obeUsk  of  red  nunite, 
nearly  1 2  feet  higli,  covered  with  liiero* 
glyphics.  The  elcpliant  is  popularly 
behtived  to  be  of  high  antiquity,  but 
can  hardly  be  earlier  than  the  Low 
Empire.  An  inscription  ascribes  it  to 
Heliodorus  the  magician.  How  this 
animal  was  assumed  as  the  device  of 
Catania  is  not  known ;  but  certain  it 
is,  that  it  has  been  so  from  lime  im« 
memorial.  Some  coins  of  Frederick 
III.,  in  the  14th  century,  bear  it  on 
the  reverse.  The  obelisk  is  undoubt* 
edly  Egyptian;  by  some  supposed  to 
have  served  as  the  meta  in  the  circus ; 
by  others  to  have  been  brought  hitlicr 
by  the  Crusaders  on  tlieir  return  from 
the  East  Till  1620  it  formed  the 
architmve  to  the  gate  of  the  Arch- 
bishop's Palace. 

Piazza  San  FUippo,  in  the  Strada 
Garibaldi,  a  small  but  very  neat  square, 
surrounded  by  an  arcade  resting  on  32 
ancient  columns  of  white  marble  from 
the  nuns  of  the  Basilica  near  S.  Agos- 
tino.  This  square  resembles  a  Spanish 
plaza,  constructed  so  as  to  be  converted 
at  pleasure  into  a  bull-ring. 

Piazfa  dd  Borgo,  in  the  Strada 
Etnea,  has  the  church  of  Sta.  Agata 
al  Borgo  on  the  N.  and  that  of  Con- 
solazione  on  the  S.  Here  is  the  Fonte 
di  Cerere,  with  a  marble  figure  of  the 
goddess  on  a  pedestal  supported  by 
dolphins.  In  front  of  S.  Agata  stand 
two  small  granite  columns  from  some 
ancient  building. 

Piazza  degU  Studj,  in  the  Strada 
Stesioorea,  a  large  and  handsome 
square,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the 
Bc^al  University,  and  on  the  other 
sides  by  lofty  buildings  of  symmetrical 
Mchitecture.  Opposite  the  University 
stood  a  marble  statue  of  Francis  I., 
by  Antonio  Call  of  Catania ;  but  it  has 
disappeared  since  the  Uberation  of 
Sidly  from  the  Bourbon  yoke. 

Piazza  Sienwrea,  in  the  street  of  the 
same  name,  so  called  frt>m  the  Greek 
philosopher,  who  resided  at  Catana  and 
was  buried  outside  one  of  the  gates. 
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This  is  a  Ifuge  square  of  irregular  form, 
bounded  on  tiie  N.  by  the  Spedale  or 
public  ho^ital ;  on  the  £.  by  the 
Palazzo  yUlahennosa,  half  destroyed 
in  the  reTolution  of  1848 ;  and  on  the 
W.  by  the  classical  facade  of  the  church 
of  Sta.  Agata,  or  La  Garcaredda.  At 
this  end  of  the  square  also,  but  under 
ground,  is  the  Amphitheatre.  On  the 
opposite  side  stood,  till  1860,  a  marble 
statue  of  Ferdinand  II.,  in  Roman  cos- 
tume, poiating  to  the  port ;  the  work  of 
Antonio  Oafi.  Here  still  stands,  in  a 
small  garden,  a  fountain  with  a  double 
basin  adorned  with  sea-horses. 

Piazza  deUa  Staiua, — At  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Corso,  overhanging  the 
sea,  is  an  open  space,  with  a  grej 
granite  column  in  the  centre,  resting 
on  a  pedestal  of  various  marbles,  and 
supporting  a  colossal  marble  figure  of 
St  Agatha,  the  tutelar  saint  of  Catania, 
trampling  on  a  dragon ;  the  whole  rises 
to  the  height  of  80  ft.  The  column 
was  taken  from  the  scena  of  the  ancient 
theatre.  The  monument  was  raised  in 
1748  by  the  Oatanesi,  to  record  their 
gratitude  to  their  illustrious  fellow- 
citizen  for  her  preservation  of  them  from 
thf^  plague  which  in  that. year  desolated 
Messina. 

Churches. 

Catania  contains  no  less  than  103 
churches,  including  those  attached  to 
the  convents,  of  wiiich  there  are  17  for 
monks  and  6  for  nuns,  tenanted  by 
about  218  of  the  former  and  192  of  the 
latter.  Owing  to  conflagrations  and 
earthquakes,  very  few  of  these  churches 
retain  traces  of  that  picturesque  me- 
dieval architecture  which  adorns  so 
many  towns  in  Sicily.  They  are  almost 
wholly  of  modem  construction,  with 
&9ades  overcharged  with  ornament, 
and  interiors  rich  in  specimens  of  lavas, 
marbles,  and  agates,  yet  rarely  con- 
taining objects  of  art  to  attract  the 
traveller. 

Il  DroMO. — The  earliest  cathedral 
of  Catania  was  raised  on  the  site  of  St. 
Agatha's  martyrdom,  near  the  Amphi- 
theatre, on  the  spot  now  occupied  by 
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the  church  of  Sta.  Agata 
Count  Koger,  when    he 
bishopric,  founded,  in  1091.  in  a^^c^ 
central  position,  a   new   catbedal  <^ 
the  site  of  some  ancient  lnth».  lai 
endowed  it  with  lai^e  tenitoiri»  t«? 
the  annual  acknowledgment  ofagljiv 
of  wine  and  loaf  of  bz«ad.     A  inaBa^ 
tery  was  added  in  1094,  by  Ancer  u> 
an  English  abbot,  as  is  leoorded  ir.  ar 
inscription  on  the  wall  by  tiie  N.  -ik*  r. 
Though  the  roof  has  be<^  destrovr. 
by  fire  or  eartliquakes  on  seTeial  oct^- 
sions,  particularly  in  llit9,  when  tL 
bishop  and  nearly  the  whole  cflu^rtr- 
gation  were  crushed  beneath  tberuai.% 
the  massive  lava  masonry  of  which  xh^ 
church  is  constructed   has  withetv'. 
these  catastrophes,   and  the  extent' 
shell  is  substfluitiaUy  the  same  as  th^' 
raised  by  Count  Boger.     The  ori^m 
style  of  architecture,  however,  is  to  U 
seen    only  at    the    £.    end,  in  tU 
transepts  and  apses,  which  latter  ts-  ^ 
temally  show  tall  lancet  arches,  slighth 
sunk  in  the  walls. 

The  facade  is  of  Italian  architecture 
erected  in  1757,  by  GiambatHsta.Varra- 
rim.    It  has  two  orders,  with  an  attic : 
the  lowest  is  adorned  with  6  colamn»  o* 
grey  granite  brought  from  the  sesiu  <  i 
the  ancient  theatre;  the  upper  shoir« 
similar  columns  of  smaller  size  btonght 
from  the  same  ruin,  and  both  are  dect." 
rated  with  marble  stsitues.    Over  the 
side  doors  are  the  mysterious  inittaK 
N.O.P.A.Q  U.I.E.  and  MS.S^.D.£. 
P.L.,  which  so  often  arrest  the  eye  in 
the  churches  of  Catania,  and  which 
are  to  be  interpreted   thus  : — **  Noli 
ofiendere  patriam  Agath»,  quia  ultrix 
injuriamm  est,**  and  **  Mentem  sancfaim 
spontaneam  honorem   Deo  et  patri« 
liberationem,"  the  latter  being  tlie  in- 
scription believed  to  have  be^  placed 
by  angels  over  the  tomb  of  the  viigin- 
martyr.    The  N.  door  dates  from  1577, 
and  is  by  Dommioo  Mazzola^  a  sculptor 
of  CataJoia,    and  supposed   pupil  <^ 
G^agini.    It  is  in  the  Benaiasance  styl^ 
oniamented   with    pretty    reliefe   of 
tritons,  nereids,  and    centaurs,  witJi 
foliage ;    but  its  effect  is  injured  by  3 
wretched  statues  which  surmount  it  as 
acroieria.    The  frieze  is  a  block  fiom 
the  teena  of  the  ancient  theatre. 
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l^ie  church  in  plan  is  a  Latin  cross, 
iithk  3  aisles,  and  a  dome  in  the  centre, 
reotod  only  in  1802.    It  'is  315  feet 
oTi£^    "by  101  wide  in  the   aisles,  and 
31    ixi  the  transepts.     Massive  piers 
TitU  Oorinihian  pilasters  separate  the 
lave    from  the  side  aisles.    "  Having 
^eeii  erected  at  a  period  when  the  rage 
Oor  einliellishing  cnurches  had  in  some 
measure  suhsided*  and  when  those  who 
had   the  means  no  longer  felt  the  dis- 
position   to  adorn    their  altais  with 
oostly  offerings,  this  chnrch  is  tolerably 
frco   from  those  heavy  ornaments  and 
din^y  frescoes  which  add  to  the  gloom 
Tvitliout  increasing    the    solemnity.'* 
Tlie  chnrch  was  originally  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin ;  but  after  the  earthquake  of 
1693  the  merits  of  St.  Agatha  became 
so    apptirent  that  her  rival  claims  to 
the    honour  were  discussed,  and  the 
question  was  ultimately  decided  by  lot 
in  her  favour.    The  interior  is  modern- 
ised in  every  part  save  the  three  apses, 
which  retain  their    pointed    arches. 
The  altars  are  enriched  with  marbles 
of  different  hues,  lavas  from  Etna,  or 
Sicilian  alabaster.    They  contain  little 
to  interest  in  the  way  of  pictures.    In 
the  rt.  aisle  you  have  the  Baptism  of 
Christ  in  fresco,  by  Tuccari ;  Sta.  Fe- 
bronia,  by  Borremcms ;  8.  Carlo  Bor- 
roroeo,    by  the   CavuUere    Veneaatd; 
St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  by  BorremanB ; 
a  Holy  Family,  by  Ahadesaa  of  Cata- 
nia ;  a  Sta.  Bosalia,  by  Borremant.    In 
the  1.  aisle  are  a  St.  George  and  the 
Dragon,  by    Giuseppe    Bapiaarda   of 
Catania ;  a  S.  Francesco  di  Paola,  by 
Guarrutccia  of  Catania;  a  S.  Gaetano, 
by   Tuccari;  St   Anthony,  by  Borre- 
mant;  and  St.  Agatha  suffering  mar- 
tyrdom, by  Fcdadino  of  Florence,  dated 
1605 ;  below  which  is  a  little  sketch  by 
Erranie  of  Catania,  of  the  burning  of 
Heliodorus  the  magician.     The  holy- 
water  basins  are  good  specimens  of 
the  Mossinese  style  of  inlaying  with 
marbles. 

High  AUar. — Not  yet  finished.  Over 
it  is  an  elaborate  silver  throne,  in  the 
BeDsissance  style,  very  quaint,  called 
"to  MackineOar  The  vault  of  this 
apse  is  frescoed  with  the  coronation  of 
St.  Agatha  in  heaven  by  the  Saviour 
and  the  Virgin ;  t^e  walls  bear  frescoes 


of  the  early  martyrs  of  Catania,  by 
Corradino  Romano^  1628.  The  carved 
stalls  of  tlie  choii-  behind  the  altar, 
dating  from  1592,  show  curious  scenes 
in  re^ef,  illustrative  of  the  life  and 
martyrdom  Of  St.  Agatha;  simple  and 
expressive,  though  better  in  motive  than 
execution.  Against  the  wall  above 
these  seats  are  the  shabby  monuments 
of  several  of  the  kings  of  Sicily  and 
their  families.  To  the  rt  lie  Fre- 
derick II.  of  Aragon,  who  died  1337 ; 
Prince  John,  his  son ;  King  Louis  (ob. 
1355) ;  Frederick  III.,  his  brother  and 
successor  (ob.  1377) ;  Queen  Mary,  his 
daughter,  married  to  Martin  I.,  and 
Prince  Frederick,  tlieir  son,  wlio  died 
in  childhood.  On  the  1.  is  the  monu- 
ment of  Queen  Constance,  daughter  of 
Pedro  IV.  of  Aragon,  wife  of  Frederick 
in.  and  mother  of  Queen  Maria,  who 
succeeded  her  fiBither  on  the  throne  of 
Sicily.  Constance  died  at  Catania, 
1363. 

Chapd  of  St.  Agaiha,  in  the  rt.  apse. 
The  ^tar  is  adorned  with  beautiful 
marbles,  lavas,  and  agates,  and  on  it 
rests  a  marble  relief  of  qucUtrocento  art, 
representing  St.  Agatba  crowned  by 
our  Saviour,  with  St.  Peter  and  St 
Paul  and  the  4  Evangelists.    Here  is 
a  monument  to  D.  Hernan  de  Acu&a, 
Viceroy  of  Sicily,  who  died  1494 ;  he 
is  represented  at  his  devotions,  while  a 
page  behind  him  bears  his  shield  and 
a  broken  lance.    In  the  wall  between 
this  and  the  central  apse  is  hollowed  a 
small  chamber,  where  are  deposited  the 
relics  of  St.  Agatha.    A  half-figure  of 
her  in  silver-gilt,  larger  than  lite,  and 
laden  with  precious  stones,  the  offerings 
of  monarchs  and  nobles  in  many  ages, 
is  said  to  enclose  the  real   head  of 
the  saint.    Tradition  asserts  that  the 
golden  crown  was  presented  by  Richard 
CceiuMie-Lion,  when  on  his  way  to  the 
Holy  Land  he  visited  Catania  to  pay 
his  devotions  to  St  Agatha.  A  scrigno, 
or  silver  chest,  adorned  with  reUefs  of 
martyrdoms,  contains  the  limbs  and 
one  of  the  paps  of  the  saint,  with  her 
veil  of  miracle-working  celebrity.   Here 
is  also  kept  the /ereiiZo,  or  large  bier,  on 
which  these  remains  are  home  in  pro- 
cession through  the  dty  on  the  4th 
February.    It  is  adorned  with  reliefs. 
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figiircfii  of  the  apostles,  and  pendent 
lanii)8,  all  of  silver. 

The  Chapd  of  the  Immacidata,  in  the 
S.  transept  is  fronted  hy  a  ctttqitecento 
door,  of  marble,  flanked  by  pilasters 
with  bas-reliefs,  illustrating  the  life  of 
the  Virgin ;  bettor  in  conception  than 
in  execution.  The  lunette  above  it 
shows  her  coronation  in  gloiy.  The 
door  bears  date  1545. 

The  Chapel  of  Hie  Crueifix^  in  theN. 
transept,  had  a  similar  doorway,  flanked 
by  relief  i-epresentiug  the  passion  and 
sufferings  of  our  Lord,  and  surmounted 
bv  a  Pietli,  the  work  of  Domenieo 
MazzoUt  of  Catania,  1563.  The  chapel 
shows  pointed  arches ;  the  altar  is  nch 
in  marbles,  agates,  lavas,  and  ala- 
basters. 

The  church  is  full  of  monuments  to 
the  bishops,  inquisitors,  and  nobles  of 
Catania,  from  the  16th  cent,  down- 
wards; but  none  are  remarkable  for 
their  merit  as  works  of  art.  That  to 
Bishop  Deodato,  in  the  6th  arch  to  the 
1.,  shows  a  good  marble  bust,  by  Fiflo- 
reale  of  Palermo. 

Sacristy. — Over  the  outer  door  is  an 
early  bas-relief  with  Christ  between 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Pttul,  under  a  Norman 
arcade.  The  sacristy  contains  a  very 
curious  fresco  by  Mignemi^  representing 
the  eruption  of  1669 —portions  of  the 
city  ali«ady  overwhelmed  and  a  prey 
to  the  flames ;  the  inhabitants  escap- 
ing ;  monks  and  nuns  in  procession  on 
the  beach,  or  embarking  for  the  ships 
in  the  harbour. 

Santa  Agata,  348,  Corso. — ^A  circular 
church,  with  an  ugly  facade,  but  inter- 
nally of  neat  and  simple  architecture, 
with  a  large  dome  resting  on  a  Co- 
rinthian aroade.  In  the  Sacristy  is  a  St 
Cecilia,  attributed  to  Ouerdno. 

Santa  Agata  la  Vetere  occupies  the 
site  of  the  original  Cathedral  of  Catania, 
erected  over  the  spot  where  the  saint 
was  martyred.  That  edifice  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  earthquake  of  1693, 
and  the  present  church  raised  on  its 
ruins.  It  contains  no  object  of  interest 
save  the  tomb  of  the  saint  and  martyr, 
which  held  her  remains  till  they  were 
carried  to  Ccmstantinople  on  the  inva- 


sion of  the  Saracens.    It  is  a 
sarcophagus  of  white  maible*  besk^ 
reliefe. 

8.  Benedetto,  Strada  de*  CVociferi  % 
church  of  Composite  architectm^  'vi'^ 
a  door  decorated  with  reliefs  illmtiura:: 
the  life  of  St  Benedict.  The  ror<  is 
covered  wich  gaudy  frescoes  of  tbe  okcv 
subjects,  by  Gwvamd  Tucearu  Ob  tLt. 
1st  altar  to  rt.  is  an  Imimnilalia  \^ 
Franoetco  la  Monaea  of  Catania.  Cki 
the  next  is  the  Death  of  St  Benedict 
by  WUUam  Borronumg.  The  Isfc  alt;^ 
to  the  1.  has  an  Angelo  Cnatorle,  Vt 
Matteo  De$ideratL 

CoNVENTO  Di  S.  Benedetto. — This 
splendid  convent,  said  to  be  the  lai^g^uB« 
monastic  institution  in  Europe,  save  tbe 
convent  of  Mafra  in  Portugal,  staivlB  ia 
the  higher  part  of  the  city  to  the  N'.  W. 
Its  mere  vastness  gives  it  a  grand  and 
imposing  appearance ;  bat  tbis  effiact  of 
size  is  greatly  injured  by  the  TickKa 
taste   displayed    in   the    architeeteze, 
which  is  overcharged  with  omamcsit, 
especially  in  the  windows  and  oomkeg, 
and  cut  up  into  many  unmeaning^  paita. 
As  early  as  the  6th  cent  a  body  of 
Benedictines  settled  on  the  slopes  of 
Etna ;  in  1359  they  established  tbeni- 
selves  at  S.  Nicola  d' Arena,  near  Nico- 
losi,  and  in  1578  removed  to  this  aiie, 
where  they  raised  a  convent  at  great 
expense,  which  was  utterly  destioyed 
by  the  earthquake  of  169.S.     The  jne- 
sent  building  dates  from  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  and  is  from  the 
designs  of  Cotdini  of  Rome. 

The  convent  is  fronted  by  a  semi- 
circular piazza,  formed  by  a  range  of 
symmetrical  buildings.     The  cfaorch, 
which   measures  550  ft  in  length  by 
250  in  breadth,  is  the  largest  Christian 
temple  in  Sicily,  and  of  the  modem 
churches  unqn^ionably  the  most  im- 
posing.   The  facade,  intended  to  be  of 
Roman  Doric  architecture,  remains  un- 
finished.   The  3  doors  open  into  as 
many  aisles,    each  terminating  in  a 
chapel.    The  plan  is  a  Latin  cross. 
Piers  of  enormous  size,    faced    with 
Corinthian  pilastens,   flank  the  nave 
and  separate  it  from  the  aisles.    The 
transverse  aisles  between  these  pieis 
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I  so  ienninate  in  deeply-recessed 
hapels.  A  lofty  dome  rises  at  the  in- 
eraootion  of  nave  and  transepts.  The 
lavement  is  of  various  marbles. 

Xlie  high  altar,  which  was  erected  in 
V842,  ftom  the  designs  of  Vincenzo  Belli 
>f  liome,  is  adorned  with  agates,  and 
reliefs  in    silver-gilt,  illustrating    the 
\\fe   of  St.   Benedict,   by  LaUuga  of 
Catania.    In  the  centre  is  represented 
the    death  of  the  saint  at  the  altar, 
during  the  performance  of  mnss.    On 
tlic  rt.  King  Martin  is  seen  at  the  foot 
of  Ktna,  presenting  the  Holy  Nail  to 
Ht.  !Benedic't.    On  the  1.  is  represented 
a  miracle  wrought  by  that  saint    Two 
infants  had  been  lit^ully  cut  to  pieces 
by  the  Saracens.    Their  mother,  strong 
in  faith,  collected  the  fragments,  salted 
and  preserved  them  in  a  cask ;  and  in 
answer  to  her  prayers  the  saint  caused 
thera  to  reunite,  and  the  children  are 
here  shown  crawling  whole  out  of  the 
mckle-tub.    The  altar  is  sarmonnted 
oy  an  elliptical  tabernacle  of  sOver, with 
gilt  adornments,  and  by  6  tall  silver 
candlesticks.      The  super-altar  sliows 
the  emblems  of  the  Evangelists,  in  the 
same  metal .  The  choir  is  very  spacious, 
and  is  surrounded  by  stalls  of  walnut- 
wood,  beautifully  carved  in  the  cinque- 
cento  style,  adorned  with  little  scenes 
in  relief  from  the  life  of  Christ,  chiefly 
by  Niceold  Bagrmtco  of  Palermo. 

Orqan. — The  organ  in  the  choir  is 
^(teemed  the  finest  in  Europe;  pro- 
nounced by   Brydone  to  be  superior 
even  to  that  of  Haarlem ;  and  it  un* 
questionably  has  greater  capabilities. 
It  has  72  stops,  5   sets  of  keys,  and 
2916  pipes.    It  is  the  work  of  D.  Donato 
dd  Piano,  a  Galabrian  priest,  who  de- 
voted 12  years  to  its  construction,  and 
is  buried  at  its  foot:    it  cost  about 
55002.     It   imitates,  with  surprising 
fidehty,  a  full  band  of  instruments, 
wind  and  string,  including  the  drum 
and  castanets.    *'  The  monk  who  pre- 
ddod  at  the  organ  politely  offered  to 
perform  some  piece  which  would  en- 
able us  to  judge  of  the  power  and 
compass  of  the  instrument    The  sound 
at  first  came  stealing  along  softly  and 
sweetlv ;  it  swelled  gradually,  and  be- 
came louder;  the  whole  church    was 
filled  with  a  flood  of  harmony,  and  it 


pealed  at  length  along  the  vaulted  roof, 
deep,  clear,  and  solemn  as  the  loudest 
thunder.  It  then  as  gradually  sub- 
sided, till  it  sounded  like  the  half- 
expiring  notes  of  the  softest  flute ;  and 
after  a  variety  of  alternately  brilliant 
and  slow  movements,  in  which  wo 
hardly  knew  whether  to  admire  most 
the  astonishing  compass  and  perfection 
of  the  instrument  or  tiie  finished  ex- 
ecution of  the  organist,  the  perform- 
ance concluded  with  a  military  march, 
accompanied  by  the  sound  of  harps, 
bugles,  drums,  and  triangles.** — 
Marquis  of  Ormonde. 

Altars. — The  altars  are  decorated 
with  marbles,  agates,  verd  antique,  and 
with  modem  paintings.  Tlie  rt.  aisle 
contains  a  picture  by  Camucdni,  repre- 
senting St  Gregory  delivering  to  St. 
Augustine,  when  leaving  Rome  on  his 
mission  to  Britain,  his  credentials  to 
King  Clothaire  of  France;  and  the 
Beheadal  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  by 
To/aneUi.  The  S.  transept  contains 
two  pictures  of  St  Benedict  by  Can 
vaUucci;  and  a  St.  Nicholas  of  Bari, 
by  Cade$.  In  the  transept  aisle  is 
a  Nativity,  by  TofaneUi.  In  the  1. 
aisle  are  the  Martyrdom  of  St  An- 
drew, by  Ferdinand  Boudard ;  St 
Euplio,  by  Nocehi  ;  the  Maityrdom  of 
St  Agatha,  by  Mariano  Roea.  The 
N.  transept  haia  a  curious  picture,  by 
To/anelli,  of  the  liberation  of  a  slave 
by  S.  Niccolo  di  Bari,  who  lifts  the 
captive  Ganymede  into  the  air  by  his 
hair,  and  carries  him  off  bodily  from 
his  Moslem  lord.  Here  are  also  a 
S.  Gkrmano  and  a  S.  Niccolo,  by  La 
Pieeicla,  In  the  N.  transept-aisle  is  a 
Martyrdom  of  S.  Piacido  and  his  sister, 
by  Campclo  of  Messina. 

The  pavement  is  marked  by  a  meri- 
dian, laid  down  by  BaronWaltershaasen 
and  Doctor  Peters,  who  were  many 
years  resident  at  Catania,  collecting 
materials  for  the  grand  work  on  Etna 
which  Ihe  former  has  since  pub- 
lished. 

The  Sacristy  contains  a  picture  re- 
prebcnting  the  institution  of  the  Bene- 
dictine oraer,  by  Mariano  Rossi,  and  a 
Tobit  and  the  Angel,  ascribed  to  Piedro 
NoveUit  the  best  painting  in  the  church. 
Here,  among  other  relics,  is  preserreil 
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the  "  Holy  Nail "  that  featened  Christ*B 
right  hand  to  the  cross :  it  was  pre- 
sented to  the  convent  by  King  Martin, 
who  wore  it  constantly  about  his  neck ; 
and  it  is  believed  to  have  saved  the 
building  when  the  fiery  torrent  of  1669 
approached  within  15  ft.  of  the  walls. 
It  is  kept  in  a  small  reliquary  of  gold, 
covered  with  geins.  Here  are  also  a 
chalice  and  ostensoir  of  gold,  with 
other  specimens  of  the  goldsmith's  art 
in  the  15th  and  16th  oentmieB ;  part  of 
the  curtain  of  Queen  Bianca's  bed,  of 
crimson  velvet ;  a  cope  and  entire  set 
of  ecclesiastical  vestments,  presented 
by  the  same  beautiful  queen  450  years 
since  ;  a  gorgeous  dalmatica  of  white 
satin ;  and  numerous  other  rich  robes, 
some  of  great  antiquity. 

Ladies  must  be  content  with  a  view 
of  the  church  and  the  sacristy. 

The  Cloisters  con  be  entered  from 
the  sacristy.  They  are  surrounded  by 
Koman  Doric  piers,  £aced  with  columns, 
and  supporting  an  open  terrace.  Four 
fountains,  and  a  large  pavilion,  in  the 
Siculo-Norman  style,  rise  in  the  centre. 
A  second  cloister  contains  an  oran^* 
grove.  A  handsome  staircase,  with 
Kenai£»ance  adornments,  leads  up  to 
the  corridors,  of  vast  length,  in  which 
are  the  monks'  cells.  The  abbot  has  a 
large  suite  of  noble  apartments,  richly 
decorated  and  furnished,  where  he 
holds  audiences,  receives  distinguished 
guests  on  the  festivals  of  the  Holy  Nail, 
and  where  the  sovereigns  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  have  always  resided  on  their 
visits  to  Catania.  There  are  two  refec- 
tories, both  elliptical,  the  larger  for 
fast-days,  and  the  smaller  for  ordinary 
occasions.  The  number  of  professed 
monks  does  not  exceed  45  ;  and  there 
are  also  about  40  novices.  None  but 
persons  of  noble  family  and  inde- 
pendent means  are  admitted.  £ach 
monk  has  his  valet  and  an  attendant 
novice.  The  revenue  of  the  convent  is 
said  to  amount  to  80,000  ducats  a-year. 

From  the  2nd  floor  you  cross  a 
bridge  into  the  garden,  or  "  Villa,"  as 
it  is  called,  where  terraces  and  foun- 
tains rise  from  amidst  myrtles  and 
oleanders,  orange-trees  and  cypresses. 
It  is  looked  on  by  the  monkis  as  a 
paradise,  and  is  certainly  a  monument  | 


c  • 


of  perseveranoet,  for  all  this  cadontiT 
is  on  the  very  boecxm  of  tbe  bi&ck  w^ 
of  lava  which  in    1669   flowed  t&  i 
direct  line  towards  the  ooaveas.  i*^ 
when  within  15  fL    of   it    si^dn.* 
turned  off  to  the  rt  and  L,  lewEi^  \  •. 
building  unharmed  in  the  mklfli,  -stl. 
a  pit-like  space  aromKi  it  much  i-ki 
the  area  in  front  of  a  Londciii  b^^- 
This  escape  may  have  been  o^ 
the  formation  of  the  soiface; 
Catania  insists  it  was  a  miracle 
by  the  interposition  of  the  Holy  ^ 

Tlie  Libricry  of  the  conTent 
some  20,000  volumes,    amoDg  wLi':^ 
are  about  200  early  editions  of  tiie  1Z»~ 
cent,    and   300    MSS.      Amonir    il 
curiosities  of  printing  are    a  O^^^-, 
Sweynheim    tatd   Pannartz,     Boour. 
1469.— Pfwopww,  1470.— -BrrHori^  in 
black  letter  on  vellum,  Jenaon,  Teakec 
1478, — Aristophanes,    Aldinos,  YeoA. 
1498.  Among  the  MSS.  notice  a  B^Z^, 
foL,  black  letter,  vellum,  with  iUsm:- 
nated   initials  and   beautifol     paint- 
ings by  a  German  baud — an   adndr> 
able  specimen  of  tlie  calligraphy  azb>i 
illuminating  art  of  the  banning  of 
the  15th  cent, — Broviary,  foL,  b^k 
letter,  vellum,  with  illuminated  initiaK 
early  in  the  15th  cent. — Psalter^  S\<iL, 
vellum,  illuminated,  of  the  early  part 
of  the  13th  cent.,  one  of  the  mc«t 
ancient  MSS.  in  the  library, — Ojficii 
Virgims,  12mo.,  black  letter,  vellum, 
illuminated  with  arabesques,  early  in 
the  15th  cent., — Mattyrdogicu,  foUUack 
letter,  vellum,  initials  delicately  aia- 
beaqued,    1254,    in    the    vernacular 
Sicilian  of  that  period, — Bules  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Benedict,  also  in  early 
Sicilian.— 3fam8ca2G/ua,  a  treatise  on 
Veterinary   Surgery,  in   Sicilian,   by 
Giovanni  Cruyllas,  8vo.,  black  kiter, 
vellum,  with  iUuslarations,  about  1400, 
— A  Treatise  on  the  Sphere,  in  Italian, 
translated  from  the  Greek  of  Alpha- 
grano,  written  in  1440,  foL,  vdlnm, 
with  a  beautifully  illuminated  title, 
— A  Hebrew  Calendar,  in  4to.,  vdlum, 
— The  SoUloquies .  of  S,  JUmigio,  in 
black  letter,  13th  or  14th  cent —Dante, 
foL,  on  paper,  15th  cent.,  illustratGd 
by  Giovanni  Cafici,  a  monk  of  thia 
convent,— Q»t»<t«  Curtius,  in  Italian, 
fol.,    on   paper,    illuminated  initial), 
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ritten    at  Milan  in  1438.      In   the 

rcliives    of  the   convent    there    are, 

ioreover,  3000  documents  on  perch- 

lent,  some  of  which  go  hack  to  the 

arllest  period  of  the  Nonnan  dynasty. 

!Mtjseum.  —  This   collection  is   the 

'ruit    of  the  labours  of  two  Gatanian 

nonks  of  the  order,  one  of  whom  col- 

Leeted   objects  of  interest  in  Catania 

axid  Sicily,  the  other  in  Italy,  to  enrich 

tlie   convent.      It  is  comprised  in  5 

rooms.     The  Itt  Boom  contains  Greek 

and  Boman  antiquities,  8iculo-6reek 

vases  from  various  ancient  sites,  with  a 

few  from  Catania  itself,  but  nothing  of 

extraordinary    interest    or    value ;    a 

female  figure,  draped,  about  4  ft.  high, 

in    terracotta;   statuettes,  with  votive 

lieads  and  other  portions  of  the  body, 

in  the  same  material ;  lamps,  both  Greek 

and  Roman,  some  with  inscriptions; 

manubria,  or  handles  of  wine-jars,  also 

inscribed ;  a  mill  of  lava ;  inscriptions 

on  tablets  let  into  the  walls. 

The  2nd  Boom  contains  a  collection 
of  specimens  of  natural  history,  from 
Sicily  and  other  lands,  scientifically 
arranged.     The  zooloeical  portion  is 
not  well  preserved.    The  concholc^cal 
and    mineralogicai    departments    are 
more  interesting.    Two  tables  display 
the  beauty  and  abundant  variety  of 
Sicilian  marbles.     In  this  room  is  a 
picture  of  the  Deposition,  by  Carawtggio. 
The  Srd  Boom  is  devoted  to  medi- 
aeval curiosities — old  china,  antique 
dresses  and   masks,    musical    instru- 
ments, glass  ware,  carvings  in  ivory, 
among  which  notice  a  chest  sunoimded 
by  caryatides,  and  two  canes  elaborately 
adorned  with  figiires,  one  dated  1612 ; 
models  of  buildings;  small  reliefs  of 
Enropa  on  the   bull,  and   Amphion 
riding  a  dolphin,  in  r^  lava ;  majolica 
ware,  &c. ;  also  some  Boman  frescoes. 
The  iih  Boom  contains  a  collection 
of  fiie<uins  from  their  first  invention, 
besides  medisBval  weapons  and  armour 
of  various  descriptions  and  periods; 
numerous  figurine   in   bronze,    both 
Greek  and  Boman;  vessels  of  various 
kinds,  mirrors,  weights  and  measures, 
bells,  keys,  rings,  fibuUe,  lamps  and 
candelabra,  and  other   bronzes  from 
Hercalaneum ;    a    Roman   legionary 
eagle  in  excellent  preservation. 


In  the  5th  Boom  are  preserved  re- 
mains of  sculpture ;  inscriptions,  Greek 
and  Roman,  early  Christian  and  medi- 
SBval ;  mosaics,  fragments  of  those  in 
the  Biscari  Museum,  found  in  ancient 
baths  on  this  spot ;  relief,  both  ancient 
and  mediaeval;  among  them  notice  a 
Bacchic  scene  of  4  figures,  and  Her- 
cules stretched  on  Mount  (Eta.  Here 
is  also  a  picture  of  the  Last  Supper,  of 
quattrocento  art.  This  museum  once 
contained  a  fine  collection  of  coins  and 
medals,  but  the  greater  part  has  been 
stolen  in  the  revolutions  of  this  cen- 
tury, 

Santo  Ckireere,  in  the  N.  of  the 
city,  near  the  Amphitheatre.  This  ch. 
takes  its  name  from  being  erected  over 
the  prison  in  which  St.  Agatha  was 
confined,  and  where  she  breathed  her 
last ;  and  it  was  attached  to  the  original 
oathedral  of  Catania.  The  ch.  as  it  now 
stands  is  of  modem  construction,  vrith 
a  Boman  Doric  fii9ade,  but  the  portal  is 
Norman  and  exceedingly  curious.  "  It 
is  entirely  constructed  of  white  marble. 
Its  arch  is  circular,  and  consists  of  a 
series  of  enriched  mouldings,  supported 
on  recessed  columns  and  a  pilaster. 
The  enrichments  on  the  mouldings 
are  the  Norman  cheveron  and  chequer, 
and  on  the  inner  face  a  number  of  Bo- 
man paterie.  All  these  mouldings  rest 
on  animals  and  small  figures  seated 
on  the  impost.  Tlie  columns  are  also 
enriched  with  the  cheveron  and  chequer 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom;  their 
capitals  are  an  imitation  of  the  Corin- 
thian. The  pilasters  are  ornamented 
with  a  very  rich  scroll  of  foliage,  ter- 
minating in  animals.  It  is  evident 
that  in  the  execution  of  tliese  orna- 
ments the  driU  has  been  very  much 
employed,  which  affords  reason  for 
believing  them  to  have  been  the  work 
of  Greek  artists.  Immediately  above 
the  arch,  on  either  side,  are  3  sunk 
panels,  round  and  square,  enriched 
witii  stars,  dragons,  and  other  devices, 
in  bas-relief. 

"  The  history  of  this  portal  is  sin- 
gular. It  originally  belonged  to  the 
cathedral.  From  thence  it  was  re- 
moved, when  the  W.  front  was  modern- 
ized in  1734,  to  the  Palazzo  Pubblico; 
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and  from  the  Palazzo  Pubblico,  when 
that  building  was  altered  in  1750,  it 
was  again  removed  to  Santo  Carcere. 
This  portal  is  another  striking  example 
of  the  mixture  of  the  Greek  and  Nor- 
man styles.  Whether  it  was  con- 
structed in  the  time  of  Count  Roger  is 
uncertain,  but  the  circular  arch  affords 
reason  for  believing  tliat  it  existed 
prior  to  the  earthquake  in  1169." — 
CraUy  KTtight 

The  altarpiece  is  the  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Agatha,  bearing  the  name  of  **  Ber- 
nardiniiAt  Niger  Gracus,  1588."  It 
has  the  hardness  and  dryness  of  an 
earlier  period,  but  is  interesting  as 
containing  a  view  of  the  amphitheatre 
before  it  was  overwhelmed  by  lava. 

The  *•  Holy  Prison,"  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  ch.,  is  a  small  cell  now 
enclosed  by  the  city  walls,  and  con- 
verted  into  a  chapel,  with  a  marble 
figure  of  the  saint  as  an  altarpiece. 
Here  is  shown  a  piece  of  lava  im- 
printed with  the  marks  of  two  small 
feet,  believed  by  all  the  Gatanesi  io  be 
those  of  the  saint  herself  miraculously 
impressed  on  the  rock  when  she  was 
first  thrust  into  the  dungeon.  Tradi- 
tion states  that  this  fiyr  and  noble 
Gatanian  maiden  of  15  was  subjected 
to  cruel  torments  at  the  command  of 
the  PraBtor  Quintianus,  who  in  252 
ruled  Sicily  under  the  Emperor  Decius, 
because  she  rejected  his  amorous  ad- 
vances, and  declared  herself  a  Chris- 
tian. In  his  rage  at  her  unflinching 
resolution  to  preserve  her  chastity  and 
her  religion,  he  ordered  her  bieasts  to 
be  torn  out  by  pincers ;  but  the  night 
following  the  execution  of  this  cruel 
decree,  St.  Peter  appeared  to  her  in 
this  cell,  healed  all  her  wounds,  and 
restored  her  to  her  original  beauty. 
Wliereon  the  tyrant^  finding  vain  all 
his  efforts  to  bend  her  to  his  will,  and 
to  make  her  renounce  her  fidth,  con- 
demned her  to  the  flames  ;  but  while 
she  was  at  the  stake  a  fearful  earth- 
quake shook  Catania ;  the  prsstor, 
taking  flight,  was  drowned  in  crossing 
the  Simeto,  and  the  maiden,  who  had 
issued  unscathed  from  the  fire,  was 
carried  back  to  this  cell,  where  ehe  ex- 
pired the  same  night  in  answer  to  her 
proyers. 


The  Sacristy  contains  a  suell  W 
relief  of  the  saint,  of  quattrocegdiCt  uu 


Santa  Catearina. — The  ch, 
to  this  nunnery,  361,  Corao,  caa^tis^ 
a  Madonna  of  the  liosary  b  j  tbe  Oi^ 
liere  Goiuxl,  and  a  S.  Vincenzo  FtnrtE 
by  Pidro  Paolo  Vadet,  of  Aci  Beak. 

Santa  CMara,  43,  Sirada  GaribiJCl 
— This  ch.  has  an  elliptical  cvp  1.. 
well  frescoed  by  OUvio  Soszi^  v.r 
subject  being  the  AaBumptiop  cif 
Virgin.  The  picture  of  tiie 
lata  is  by  the  same  hand. 

La  Careardlat  or  Sant'  A^aia   In 
Fomacet  Piazza  Steaiooiea,  erected  <m 
the  spot  where  the  saint  is  beliered  u* 
have  been  tied  to  the  stake,  uid  to 
have  issued  unscathed  from  the  fli»m^ 
The  fii^ade  is  Corinthian,  rather  clas- 
sical;  the  interior  is  in    the   Xtalian 
style,  with  an  elliptical  cupola.   In  the 
rt.  transept  is  shown  the  furnace  vrfaere 
the   martyr   underwent    the    tesribse 
ordeaL 

S.  Domenico,  to  the  N.  of  the  city, 
founded  in  1420,  was  rebuilt  after  the 
earthquake  of  1693.  On  the  second  altar 
to  the  rt  is  an  early  panel  picture  of  the 
Madonna  of  the  Rosary,  better  in  con- 
ception than  execution.     The  Vii]^ 
is  offering  a  rosary  to  S.  Domenic; 
while  at  her  feet  kneel  Pope  Clement 
y  U.  and  the  Emperor  CharlesY .,  and  in 
the  badmound  the  Cardinal  Famesef 
afterwards   Pftul    HI.,  and  Oardiual 
Salviati,  with  Francesco  Sforza,  Duke 
of  Milan,  in  a  toga,  and  Alessandro  de' 
Medici  standing  up. 


S,    Fraiiceaeo,   349,    Corso.  —  Thi^ 
convent,  originally  erected  in  1329  by 
Queen  Eleanora,  wife  of  Frederick  II., 
whose  remains  are  interred  in  the  ch., 
was  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of 
1693.    In  the  1st  altar  to  the  1.  is  a 
large  panel  picture  of  Christ  bearing 
I  his  Cross,  signed  '*  Vigneriut,  1541." 
In  many  points  it  resembles  the  works 
of  An^olo  of  Palermo,  but  is  very  in- 
ferior in  colouring.     The  figure  of  the 
Saviour,  and  the  group  of  the  Maiys 
around  the  agoni^d  Virgin,  are  well 
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oTieeived.  In  the  next  chapel  is  the 
^Carriage  of  St.  Joseph,  by  Antonio 
xTcimignani,  The  4th  to  the  rt.  has  a 
5t.  Francis,  with  the  youthfiil  Sa^iotir, 
yy  Chiomaecia,  The  figures  in  the 
ipckndrils  of  the  cnpola  are  frescoed  by 
Frcinee9co  Sozzi, 

I  Geguitiy  Strada  de'  Crodfeii.— A 

ch.  ^ith   a  handsome  feoide  of  two 

orders — ^Boman  Doric  and  Ionic.     It 

lias   3  aisles,  divided  by  columns  of 

IvtnacTidla,  and  is  rich  in  marbles  and 

verd  antique.  Against  the  piers  which 

support  tne  dome  are  marble  figures 

of  the  Evangelists.    In  the  1.  transept 

is  a  large  relief  of  the  Ascension  of 

Bt.  Ignatius;  and  the  opposite  chapel 

ehows  St.  Francis  Xavier  baptizing  a 

monarch  in  old  Roman  costume.    The 

bigh    altar,    which    is   adorned  with 

agates  and  jaspers,  has  a  picture  of 

S.  Francesco  Borgia  by  FUippo  Tan- 

credi.      The    dome    is    frescoed   by 

Sozzi. 

This  di.  is  attached  to  the  Grande 
O^pizio    di    BenefieiOt    or    Foundling 
Hospital,  which  was  established  here 
on  the  expulsion  of  the   Jesuits  in 
1789.    It  has  a  revenue  of  1500  ounces 
a  year,  and  is  capable  of  accommodat- 
ing about  500  children ;  but  there  are 
not  generally  more  than  250,  all  boys, 
who  are  kept  here  from  the  age  of  7  to 
18,  and  instructed  in  neeful  trades  and 
Iiandicmfts.    The  building  contains  a 
fine  court,  with  a  double  colonnade. 

8.  GiacomOt  in  the  Piazzetta  dell' 
Ajuto,  a  little  ch.  containing  a  picture 
of  St  James,  by  **  Bemardinw  Niger 
Gractu,  1578." 

8.  OitiUano,  in  the  Strada  de'  Croci- 
feri. — ^This  nunnery  has  a  circular 
church,  with  apsidal  recesses  toward 
the  cardinal  points.  The  architec- 
ture is  simple,  and  its  outlines  are 
marked  by  gold  lines,  which  give 
a  pleasing  effect.  The  dome  is  nes- 
coed  by  Gittseppe  Bapisarda,  1842. 
The  chapels  and  altars  are  enriched 
with  marbles,  jaspers,  and  agates,  red, 
purple,  lilac,  grey,  green,  or  brown. 
Tlie  let  to  the  1.  shows  a  Christ  on 
the  Cross,  of  dark  marble,  like  putrid 


flesh.    On  the  paiUotto  are  the  three 
Marys,  of  life-size,  in  white  marble. 

8ta.  Maria  ddT  Ajuto. — A  small 
ch.  of  Italian  architecture,  contain- 
ing nothing  remarkable;  but  in  a 
chapel  off  it,  on  the  1.,  is  a  little 
house,  purporting  to  be  an  exact 
copy  of  that  in  which  the  Virgin  was 
bom  and  lived  at  Nazareth,  the  scene 
of  her  marriage,  of  the  Annunciation, 
and  Incarnation,  and  which  dwelling 
is  believed  to  have  been  miraculously 
transported  to  Loreto  in  1295.  Those 
who  have  not  seen  the  far-fnmed  Santa 
Casa  at  Loreto  will  regard  this  copy 
with  interest.  It  is  a  small  rude 
dwelling,  with  a  single  chamber,  about 
24  ft.  by  10,  entered  by  3  doors;  it 
is  constructed  of  Roman  brick,  has 
a  vaulted  roof,  and  the  walls  show 
fragments  of  frescoes.  In  the  inner 
waU  is  a  stone  fireplace,  and  above 
it  stands  a  figure  of  the  Virgin,  re- 
presenting the  celebrated  one  at  Loreto, 
which  is  believed  to  have  been  carved 
from  cedar-wood  of  Lebanon  by  the 
hand  of  Si  Luke  himself.  A  washing- 
place  of  brick  in  one  comer,  and  a 
cupboard  over  the  door,  complete  the 
fittings  of  the  apartment.  The  outer 
casing  of  marble  purports  to  be  an 
imitation  of  that  attached  to  the  Santa 
Casa  at  Loreto  at  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  cent.,  designed  by  Bramante,  and 
decorated  with  sculptures  by  the  most 
eminent  artists  of  the  Benaissance; 
but  the  figures  and  reliefs  here  shown 
are  certainly  not  casts  from  the  ori- 
ginals. 

Santa  Maria  di  Gegu,  a  convent  of 
Franciscan  monks,  a  little  outside  the 
city  to  the  N.  The  ch.  was  first 
erected  in  Korman  times,  but  over- 
thrown in  1698 ;  it  was  rebuilt  in 
1706;  yet  preserves  some  remains  of 
its  original  architecture  in  a  lancet 
window  banded  with  lava,  and  in  the 
Cappdla  Manganelli.  This  contains 
a  round  Norman  arch,  and  a  groined 
roof  resting  on  columns  with  bossed 
capitals  coloiu^  and  gilt.  The  arch 
was  formerly  filled  with  cusped  tra- 
cery; it  is  fianked  by  shafts  with 
foliated    capitals,   and    shows    some 
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Northern  features.  The  outer  door 
dates  from  1519.  It  is  adorned  with 
reliefs,  and  with  a  PietiL  in  the  lu- 
nette^ the  whole  attributed  to  A  fdorno 
Gagini;  but  the  Piet^  alone  is  worthy 
of  his  chiseL  In  the  chapel  is  a 
marble  bust  of  Don  Alvaro  Patem6,  a 
Roman  senator,  who  died  in  1518,  a 
li£9-like  portrait,  ascribed  to  Oaaitd, 
though  by  others  attributed  to  Michel- 
angelo himself,  with  whom  Alvaro  was 
on  terms  of  friendship.  The  2nd 
chapel  to  the  L  shows  a  very  excellent 
group  of  the  Virgin  and  Babe,  in 
marble,  executed  in  1500  by  Ga^ni  at 
the  early  age  of  20.  The  expenments 
of  Gibson  on  the  colouring  of  marble 
statues  have  here  been  forestalled  by 
some  3^  centuries;  for  the  eyes  and  lips 
of  these  figures  are  coloured,  the  hair 
is  gilt,  and  the  drapery,  which  has  the 
usual  broad  treatment  of  the  master, 
is  adorned  witli  gilt  flowers.  On  the 
wall  adjoining  is  a  pretty  picture  of  the 
Madonna  sitting  with  the  Babe  in  her 
lap,  signed  "  ilnionctZus  JlfisMiittM  JP 
SdUba,  1497,"  quite  BiH^haelesque  in 
treatment  and  expression.  The  high 
altar  is  adorned  with  lavas  and  marbles 
of  various  hues,  with  alabaster  firom 
Patem6.  Here  is  a  crucifix,  carved  in 
wood,  by  Fra  Umde  da  PetraUa  (ob. 
1639),  coloured  too  near  to  death  to 
please  a  Protestant  eye. 

In  tlie  cloisters  attached  to  the  con- 
vent is  an  octagonal  fountain,  one  of 
whose  relie&  is  attributed  to  Gagini. 
The  convent  boasts  a  library  of  7000 
volumes,  among  which  are  some  early 
specimens  of  printing.  The  tombs  in 
the  garden  are  described  at  p.  410. 

Sta,  Maria  deOa  IMonda. — See  p. 
409. 

S.  NicoleUa,  Strada  Quattro  Can- 
toni. — Before  1693  this  ch.  was  richer 
in  good  pictures  than  any  other  in  the 
city.  Now  all  it  can  show  is  a  8. 
Francesco  by  Zoppo  tU  Gand,  and  a 
Holy  Family  by  Gaspare  Serenario, 

Begdari  Minori,  Strada  Stesioorea. 
— This  fine  ch.  contains  a  St.  Joseph 
dying,  and  a  St.  Agatha,  by  MarceUo 
Leopardi  of  Borne,  an  Annunciation 


by  Borrematu,  and  a   inctore  of  Sl 
Miobael  on  wood,  of  the   13ih  oer. 
covered  with  silver  aiiuoui  of  the  17*^ 
cent    The  colossal  crucifix  in  Cux% 
marble  in  the  4thchi^l  to  the  L  i>  o? 
Agodino  Pmma  of  Borne.     The  akus 
are  composed  of  lavaa.    oriental  jk- 
basters,  verd-antiqne,  and  maiUes  d. 
great  price. 


Festtvals. 

Oatania  is  remarkable  for  the  num- 
ber of  its  religious  festivalB,  and  ttr^ 
held  in  honour  of  St  Aii^atba  rival  la 
splendour  the  festas  of  SL  Bogalia  a: 
Palermo,  and  of  the  Yirigiii  of  the 
Letter  at  Messina.  They  occur,  in 
fact  twice  a  year— on  the  first  5  davi 
in  February,  and  on  5  days  in  Ai^guat, 
from  the  17th  to  the  2l8t 

On  the    first  3  days  of  FebriBuy 
horse-races   are  held    on   the    Oory^: 
bands  of  music,  and  men   in  cfaom^ 
chanting  hymns  in    honour    of   t}>e 
saint  patade  the  streets  till  midnigirt 
On  the  4th  the  relics  of  tlie  aaint  ^^ 
closed  in  the  silver  bust  and   che^t 
preserved  in  the  Duomo,  ate  plaeed 
on  a  triumphal  car,  and  drawn  bj 
some  2000  citizens,  dressed  as  tOGtsoni. 
round  the  walls  of  the  city.     Ab  the 
procession  leaves  the  cathedral,  firnns 
from  the  fort  and  ships  fire  a  aalate. 
It  ia  headed  by  crowds  bearing  lighted 
tapers,  some  of  monstrous  height  and 
thickness,  and  surrounded  and  followed 
bv  shouting  thousands.    Women  of  all 
dasses,  muffled  in  their  black  mantles, 
which  shroud  their  persons  and  leave 
but  one  eye  exposed,  mingle  in  the 
crowd,  and  give  it  a  peculiar  charactcT, 
yet  are  fiu  from  lessening  by  tiicir 
nun-like    appearance    the    univenni 
jollity.    Thev  are  designated  **  toppa- 
telle.''    All  that  Oatania  has  to  display 
of  wealth,  female  beautv,  gay  eaui- 
pages,  and    handsome   horses,  takes 
part  in  this  holiday  procession.    The 
whole  day  is  thus  spent  the  procession 
halting  every  few  yards  till  the  entire 
circuit  of  the  city  has  been  made.    On 
the  i)th,  the  anniversair  of  the  saint's 
martjrrdora,  all  the  world  goes  to  masit, 
and  the  day  is  spent  in  devotion  till 
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2  brs.  before  smiaet,  when  the  holy 
relics  are  again  borne  in  procession 
round  the  city. 

The  festival  in  August  partakes 
much  of  the  same  character,  but  is 
varied  by  the  season.  On  the  17th 
horse-races  are  held  at  St.  Agatha  al 
Dorgo,  with  music,  flreworkE^  and 
illuminations  at  night.  On  the  18th 
ihe  triumphal  car  with  the  saint's 
relics  makes  the  grtro,  and  the  city  is 
again  illuminated.  On  the  next  2 
days  the  races,  music,  and  illumina- 
tioDs  are  repeated ;  and  on  the  20th  the 
car  again  makes  the  tour  of  the  city. 
On  the  last  day  the  saint  receives  the 
devout  attentions  of  the  citizens  in  the 
cathedral,  and  in  the  afternoon  her 
relics  are  again  carried  in  procession, 
though  not  on  the  car,  but  on  the/er- 
ctdo,  or  bier  of  silver. 

**  On  Good  Friday  the  senators  of 
Catania  in  melancholy  procession,  with 
crowns  of  thorns  on  tneir  heads  and 
ropes  round  their  necks,  walk  to  the 
cathedral,  where  a  man  with  a  false 
forked  beard  tied  on,  profanely  per- 
sonates the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and 
crosses  and  blesses  everything  in  his 
way." — Smyih, 


PUBLIO  BUILDINOS  AND  MUBSUHS. 

Palazzo  Senatorio,  Piazza  del  Du- 
omo,  erected  in  1741. — ^A  neat  pile  of 
sim^e  architecture  in  8  stories,  with  a 
portico  in  each  facade.  That  to  the 
8.,  looking  into  the  piazza,  which  is 
the  principal,  is  of  Italian  Doric.  The 
4  columns  of  this  portico  are  from  the 
ancient  theatre.  The  building  con- 
tains a  few  architectural  and  sculptural 
fragments  from  the  ancient  city,  and 
ft  gallery  of  paintings.  Among  the 
latter  are  a  St  Cluistopher  with  the 
in&nt  Saviour,  ascribed  to  Pidro  No- 
veBi,  and  in  parts  not  unlike  the  works 
of  that  master. — a  lladonna  of  the 
Rosary,  attributed  to  the  same  hand, — 
the  head  of  Sta.  Teresa  crowned  with 
thorns, — a  ^(agdalen, — the  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Andrew,  of  the  Neapolitan  School, 
>-full-length  portraits  of  PhQip  V.  of 
Spain,  and  his  queen  Elisabetta  Far^ 
nese. 


L'TTNTVEBSiri  DEOU  Sttdj,  in  the 
Strada  Stesioorea,  founded  in  1445  by 
Alfonso  of  Aragon,  and  endowed  by 
him  and  succeeding  monarohs.  It  is 
the  earliest  as  well  as  leading  univer- 
sity of  Sicily,  and  its  renown  in  all 
ages  has  given  Oatania  a  pre-emi- 
nence in  literature  and  science  over 
the  other  cities  of  the  island.  It  has  5 
faculties — Theology,  Laws,  Medicine, 
Physios  and  Mathematics,  Philosophy 
and  Literature, — with  no  less  than  34 
professors,  whose  salaries  vary  from 
20{.  to  402.  a  year,  and  who  receive  no 
fees  from  the  students.  The  students 
live  in  private  houses,  and  are  sub- 
jected to  no  coUege  discipline.  They 
now  number  between  5<K)  and  600; 
but  befcHe  the  establishment  of  uni- 
versities at  Palermo  and  Messina  they 
exceeded  2000.  This  is  a  square, 
massive,  and  handsome  pile  of  Italian 
architecture,  in  3  stories — Doric,  Ionic, 
and  Attic— with  a  projeding  portico 
in  each  front.  Witiiin  is  a  square 
court  with  a  double  arcade.  On  the 
first  floor  is  the 

BibUoteca. — This  library  was  com- 
menced at  the  dose  of  the  last  cent, 
with  the  books  of  the  expelled  Je- 
suits, and  with  the  collection  of 
rare  editions  of  the  classics,  of  the 
Fathers,  and  works  on  theology  and 
ecdesiastical  history,  with  many  valu- 
able MSS.  presented  by  Bishop  Yen- 
timiglia  in  1783.  In  all,  there  are 
about  40,000  volumes,  of  which  nearly 
11,000  form  the  Yentimiglian  Ubrary, 
kept  apart  in  2  separate  rooms.  The 
library  is  open  to  the  public  daily  from 
9  to  12,  and  for  2  hrs.  in  the  afternoon. 
Among  the  early  and  rare  printed 
works  are — HoroM,  4  to.,  about  1470, — 
QuintiUan,  foL,  Venet,  1471,  by  Nico- 
laus  Jeneon,  curious  as  wanting  all  the 
Greek  quotations, — Aulus  Gemus,  fol., 
Venet.,  1472,  —  ApuLeii  Herbarium, 
4to..  1471,  with  132  phieB,— Epistles 
of  Phalaris,  1471,  —  Dictys  Cretensis, 
small  4to.,  Mess.,  1498,— CoZumefla^ 
Ud^^^CapUoli  di  Sicilia,  fol.,  black 
letter.  Mess.,  1497.  Among  the  MSS. 
notice  Ciceronis  E]^toUe,  foL,  vellum, 
with  illuminated  initials,  no  date, — 
Vitx  PhUosophorum,  including  the  work 
of   Diogenes  laertius,  8vo.,  vellum, 
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with  illumiDAted  initials,  early  in  the 
16th  cent., — 8L  Auaustine^s  SermonSj 
8vo.,  black  letter,  velliim,  illnminated, 
about  the  same  period, — Koraih  in 
Arabic,  Tery  neatly  written  on  paper. 

In  the  Libreria  Ventimigliana, 
among  the  early  editions,  are  PKmi 
EpigtolsRy  4to.,  1471,  princeps,  the 
Greek  words  supplied  by  tlie  hand, — 
Lactantius^  foL,  Venet.,  1478, — Seneea, 
fol..  black  letter,  Tarvisii,  1478,— 
Suidas,  fol.,  Milan,  1499,  princeps, — 
PenUxieudi,^  in  Hebrew,  Lisbon,  1491, 
—  BihUa  ComphUemis,  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  originals,  with  the  Vulgate 
titinslation,  1517,  princeps.  Among 
the  MSS.  are  a  Qmnttts  Curtiut,  fol., 
black  letter,  on  vellum,  1438,  trans- 
lated into  Italian,  curiously  illumi- 
nated,— St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  fol.,  black 
letter,  said  to  be  of  the  13th  cent,, — 
Monianer's  Conquest  of  Valencia^  an 
old  chronicle  in  Spanish,  fol.,  vellum, 
illuminated  initials,  dated  1407,  written 
in  the  Aragonese  dialect,— Oapt<o2f  di 
SictUat  black  letter,  vellum,  signed  by 
the  Vicerw  in  1474,— A  I^ivilece, 
fflgned  by  King  Alfonso,  1446, — Sunojy 
MSS.  in  Arabic  and  Turkish.  TheCa- 
nonigo  RoDsisvalle,  Professor  of  Latin 
in  the  University,  is  the  librarian,  and 
does  the  honours  with  all  courtesy. 

Here  is  a  respectable  collection  of 
coins,  comprising  those  of  the  Greek 
and  Carthaginian  colonies  in  Sicily; 
those  of  Rome  from  the  Triumvirate  to 
Oonstontine ;  with  the  Byzantine,  Nor- 
man, and  other  coins  struck  in  Sicily, 
down  to  modem  times. 

The  Collection  of  Natural  History,  or 
Gabinetto  Gioenio,  so  called  because 
collected  by  the  OavaUere  Gioeni,  is 
contained  m  6  rooms  on  the  second 
floor.  The  Ist  is  devoted  to  mine- 
ralogy, but  chiefly  to  the  volcanic  pro- 
ducts of  £tna,  the  Lipari  Islands,  and 
Vesuvius.  The  2ud  room  contains 
specimens  of  the  tertiary  rocks  and 
fossils  of  Sicily,  principally  those  of 
the  Val  di  Noto.  In  the  3rd  are  re- 
presented the  primary  and  secondary 
rocks  of  Sicily,  the  granite  and  syenite 
of  Scaletta  and  Mili,  the  marbles  of 
Taormina  and  the  east  coast,  and  the 
calcareous  rocks  of  Trapani.  The  4th 
room  dijjplays  the  metalhc  wealth  of  I 
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Sicily  in  ores  of  sQver,  copper,  irr. 
lead,  manganese,  &ie^  oompsrpd  ^iib 
specimens  from  other  parts  of  the  v^^-* 
Here  are  also  native  agates  from  Si-V 
fani  and  Judica^  and  ambers  from  tbr 
Simeto  and  Val  di   Noto.     The  5*.. 
room  is  devoted  to  zoology ;  the  ^  ^ 
anatomical  drawings  and  prepAntka^^ 
in  wax,  and  the  usual  cmiaaties  ^ 
hospital  musefums. 

MuBEO  BiBGARi,  in  the  palace  of  the 
prince,  is  the  largest  coUectian  of 
ancient  relics  in  Sicily.  It  was  lanned 
by  Prince  Ignazio  in  the  middle  of  t'te 
last  cent.,  from  the  excavatioiis  be 
made  in  the  lava-buried  monnmenl^  *^ 
Gatana,  and  in  the  andeut  cemelerie* 
of  Camarina  and  Oentuiipss. 

Vestibule. — Two  samophagi  of  lead, 
found  at  Catania.  SepulcmBl  rdle& 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Two  medisTuI 
monuments,  one  to  an  ancestotr  of  the 
family,  ob.  1556. 

First  Court.  —  Sarcophagi,  snaeoi 
mills,  and  an  altar  of  lava.  T^fo 
columns  frY>m  the  ancient  theatre — one 
of  granite,  the  other  of  red-veined 
marble.  Under  the  arcade  which  ensi- 
nects  this  with  the  next  court  stands  a 
statue  of  Prince  Ignazio,  the  founder 
of  the  museum,  in  old  Roman  coetiime, 
the  work  of  OaZl  of  Catania.  He  is 
surrounded  by  busts  of  his  four  inti- 
mate friends,  all  literati,  and  vying 
with  him  for  the  palm  of  ugliness. ' 

Second  Court.  —  Two  columns  of 
grey  granite,  and  12  more  of  various 
sizes  and  lengths  fr(xn  the  theatre. 
A  large  sarcophagus  of  terracotta,  and 
many  huge  amphoree  and  other  pots  of 
the  same— all  from  CentorbL  Basalt 
from  the  Cyclopean  Islands. 

Room  of  the  Bronzes. — Here  are  nu- 
merous articles  of  bronze,  both  Greek 
and  Roman — pots,  buckets,  lamps, 
strigils,  and  other  articles  of  domestic 
use ;  weapons,  omameuta,  votive  offer- 
ings,  agricultural  implements,  many 
small  figures  of  animals  and  birds,  and 
more  oi  divinities  and  lieroes,  some 
purely  Egyptian,  others  archaic  Greek. 
Among  them  notice  a  Mercury,  some- 
what like  that  of  Giovanni  di  Bologna 
in  the  UflSzi, — a  Faun  with  the  oaptt- 
(rum  for  playing    the  double  pipes, 
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wliicli  are  wanting, — Jupiter,  thunder 

in  liand,  with  one  foot  on  the  eagle, — 

an.    archaic  bust  of  Pallas,— a  female 

iRritli    a  cornucopia, — ^many  of  Venus, 

and     of    Hercules,    chiefly    archaic, 

one  Testing  on  his  club,  and  another 

in     earlier   style,    with    club    raised, 

and  lion's  skin  on  his  arm, — Bacchus 

leaning  against  a  column, — a  nymph 

reclining,  cymbal  in  hand, — a  small 

Iiead  of  Yitellius  in  silver, — a  lamp, 

'with  a  relief  of  Dirce  and  the  bull,  an 

ancient  copy  of  the  celebrated  group 

jit    ^Naples,  —  fragments  of  statues  61 

life-size, — lamps  in  the  form  of  animals 

or  monsters. 

Gallery  of  Sculpture. — This  extends 
round  two  sides  ofthe  central  courts.  Its 
walls  lire  lined  with  inscriptions,  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  with  portions  of  mosaic 
XXivements  found  among  the  ruins  of  Ga- 
tana ;  one  with  the  motto  "  utere  feU' 
cifer ;"  another  with  the  heads  ofthe 
months  **  Januarius  **  and  "  Martins  ;*' 
the  remaiding  fragment  of  this  pave- 
ment is  in  the  Benedictine  Museum. 
Here  are,  moreover,  some  60  statues, 
50  busts,  and  many  relief^  in  marble ; 
but  few  objects  of  much  merit.    The 
best  is  a  colossal  torso,  supposed  of 
Jupiter,  found  in  the  Augustine  Con- 
vent, a  fine  fragment,  often  compared 
to  the  Belvedere  torso  of  the  Vatican, 
though  inferior,  and  probably  of  Im- 
perial times,  and    perhaps,  as    some 
think,  an  Augustus.— Hercules,  of  life- 
size,  arms  wanting,  and  legs  wretchedly 
restored.  —  Two    Corintluan    columns 
with    their    entablature;    from    the 
theatre.  —  A    muse,  draped,  without 
head,  arms,  or  feet;  in  very  simple 
style. — Roman  lady,  with  a  garlcmd 
in  hand. — ^Female  centaur,  curious. — 
Busts  of  Roman  emperors  and  heroes, 
among  them  one  of  Scipio  Africanus.— 
An  empress  as  Geres. — ^A  nice  bas-relief 
of  Greek  times. — A  pedestal  inscribed 
**  Diodorus,  son  of  Apollonins,**  said  to 
have  been  found  in  Argirb,  the  birth- 
place of  Diodorus  8iculu8.  —  A  nice 
bust  of  Venus. — A  figure  of  the  same 
goddess,  with  Cupid,  of  driquecenU)  art. 
Ist  Vcue  Boom.  —  The    vases  now 
exhibited    form,  it    is    said,   but    a 
small     portion     of    those     collected 
by  the  Prince,  the  rest  having  been 


sold  or  stolen  in  the  revolutions 
which  Sicily  has  undergone  during  the 
present  century.  The  best  have  dis- 
appeared, but  among  those  left  may 
be  noticed  :  —  Two  small  amphorae 
from  Girgenti,  of  brilliant  vamian  and 
good  art,  representing  nymphs  giving 
drink  to  warriors.  —  Two  email  am- 
pho^x,  of  the  form  called  pdike^  from 
Nola,  and  in  the  style  of  Magna 
Gr»cia,  representing  the  Toilet  of 
Venus,  and  the  Garden  of  the  Hespe- 
rides. — Crater^  with  Perseus  present- 
ing the  head  of  Medusa  to  Jove,  with 
Juno,  Minerva,  Neptune,  and  two 
Gorgons. —  Crater  from  Girgenti,  of 
late  style  and  poor  art,  but  curious; 
showing  Hereules  in  caricature,  bear- 
ing the  two  Cercopian  brothers  in  cages 
on  his  back  ;  and  Jupiter  on  his  throne, 
also  in  caricature. — Leq/ihus^  with  a 
quadriga  on  a  white  ground,  from 
Camarina,  in  the  2nd  style. — Three 
cdebm,  in  the  1st  style,  with  very 
archaic  figures  of  beaists  and  birds, 
found  in  the  tombs  of  Catana. 

2nd  and  Srd  Vase  Boonu, — Each  has 
a  large  sarcophagus  [of  terracotta  from 
Centorbi  in  the  centre.  Here  are  nume- 
rous specimens  of  unfigured  Greek 
pottery  of  difierent  forms;  rhyta  in 
the  shape  of  beasts'  heads;  a  small 
donkey  of  terracotta,  with  water-iars 
in  panniers,  just  as  they  are  carried  at 
the  present  day;  a  curioos  vase  with  high 
reliefs  of  figures  and  foliage  delicately 
moulded,  on  a  pink  ground ;  numerous 
lamps  of  various  kinds  and  periods, 
Greek,  Roman,  and  Christian,  &c. 

Boom  of  Temmottas. — Many  heads 
and  busts  nearly  of  life-size,  evidently 
portraits,  and  mostly  arehaic,  some  re- 
taining traces  of  colour  :  entire  figures 
of  dinerent  sizes,  some  quite  Etruscan 
in  character ;  others  purely  Egyptian, 
of  smalt ;  numerous  small  arehaic 
figures  of  Ceres  crowned  with  the 
bui^el ;  others  of  later  date  and  better 
art ;  Bacchantes ;  groups  of  Venus  and 
Cupid,  &G. ;  neurotp^asta  or  jointed 
dolls ;  toys  for  children ;  masks  ; 
lamps  of  Roman  times,  bearing  ob- 
scene subjects;  ez-votos;  figures  of 
animals,  &c. 

In  6  other  chambers  are  collections 
of  natural  history,  opnchology,  mine- 
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ralogj,  especially  the  layas,  agates, 
marbles,  ambers,  strontians,  and  sol- 
-phma  of  Sicily ;  fossilfl — among  which 
notice  a  section  of  a  petrified  tree,  of 
vivid  colours,  foandnear  Palermo;  old 
lace;  einquecento  ivories;  mediieval 
weapons  and  armour,  though  nothing 
earlier  than  1470. 

There  was  a  large  collection  of  coins, 
but  all  were  carri^  off  when  the  Nea- 
politans sacked  Catania  in  1848. 

CMbinetto  Recupero,  Strada  Quattro 
Gantoni,  114. — ^This  museum  now  con- 
tains but  a  small  portion  of  the  rare 
and  precious  treasures  once  possessed 
by  the  family.  Here  are  to  be  seen 
a  few  Greek  vases ;  a  large  num- 
ber of  coins,  gold,  silver,  bronze,  and 
copper  —  Greek,  Roman,  Byzantine, 
Korman,  and  other  Sicilian  dies  of 
the  middle  ages ;  a  collection  of  mine- 
ralogy  and  conchology,  chiefly  fossil; 
and  a  gallery  of  pictures,  viz. — a  Ma- 
donna, ascribed  to  PuAro  Pemgino ;  a 
St.  Catherine,  School  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci;  a  Nymph  with  2  Satyrs,  as- 
cribed to  Annibdle  Caracd;  3  hermits, 
by  NovdU;  and  various  pieces  attri- 
buted to  Quido,  Tintoret,  MuriUo, 
Claude,  &c. 

GabineUo  Ferrara,  Strada  S.  An- 
tonio, 23. — The  mineralogLcal  collec- 
tion has  been  presented  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Palermo ;  but  there  are  stiU  a 
large  number  of  ancient  coins;  many 
gems;  inscriptions,  both  Greek  and 
Latin ;  vases,  figures,  lamps,  and  reliefs 
in  terracotta;  and  an  Etneau  hoHus 
siccits, 

Gahinetto  Aradas,  Strada  S.  Do- 
menico.  No.  391. — Here  is  an  exten- 
sive collection  of  molluscie,  both  fossil 
and  ezistiDg,  with  numerous  specimens 
of  conchology  in  similar  variety. 

OabineUo  Scuderi,  48,  Strada  Fara- 
one. — A  gallery  of  some  200  pictures, 
with  a  large  collection  of  sketches  by 
various  masters,  and  another  of  prints, 
reputed  the  best  in  Sicily.  The  pic- 
tures are  of  the  Venetian,  Bolognese, 
Neapolitan,  and  Sicilian  schools.  Here 
are,   moreover,    a    number   of  speci- 


mens of  early  printing,  a  few  relk»  e( 
Greek  and  Roman  antiquity,  BMid  % 
sarcophagus  with  a  relief  of  tLe  dead 
Saviour,  by  Gagad. 

Com.  GemmeRaro,  Strada  FWaone. — 
Professor  Carlo  GenuneUarov  reoxrwDsd 
throughout  Europe  for  his  manr  kanied 
treatiaes  on  the  eruptions  and  geokigy 
of  Etna,  has  not  only  a  good  collec- 
tion of  geological,  ooncbcSagiGaJ,  and 
entomological  specimens,  bat  a  nice 
gallery  of  pictures,  among  which  notifle 
a  portrait  oy  7\fdorei ;  a  half-length  of 
Sta.  Barbara,  by  Caracei;  a  Lot,  br 
Pieiro  da  Ccrtotia ;  6  hermita,  by  Sd- 
vaior  Bom  ;  several  PodenAergs  ;  and 
what  purports  to  be  the  origiufil  ^etch 
of  the  Madonna  della  Seggiola. 


Cata  Gagliani,  336,  Strada 
baldi. — ^Professor  Cario  Gk^^liaIli  has 
a  large  collection  of  Greek  and  Panic 
coins,  some  of  great  rarity  and  beauty. 
Signor  Domenico  Gagliani,  Strada  <£ 
Sta.  Maria  della  Lettera,  No.  25,  has 
also  a  collection  of  similar  character. 


HntTOBT  AND  AimoumES. 

What  led  the  Emperor  Frederick 
II.  to  confer  on  Catania  the  title  of 
*'  Chiarissima "  is  not  easy  to  say. 
The  epithet  in  this  case  has  certainly 
not  its  usual  historical  application«for, 
as  has  been  truly  said,  were  it  not  for 
Etna  and  St.  Agatha,  the  annals  ot 
Catania  would  be  barren  and  unin- 
teresting. The  history  of  Catania  is 
little  more  than  the  histaiy  of  the 
volcano. 

Catana,  which  derives  its  name  from 
its  position  •*  under  Etna"  —  wir* 
AXrvr\i — was  one  of  the  earliest  Greek 
colonies  in  Sicily,  founded  by  the 
Chalcidians  of  Naxos  sochi  after  their 
settlement  of  the  latter  town,  and  pro- 
bably about  730  b.c.  The  earliest 
event  in  its  annals  is  its  conquest  in 
476  by  Hieron  I.,  who  transferred  its 
citizens  to  Leontini,  and  repeopled  it 
&om  Syracuse  and  the  Peloponnesus, 
giving  it  the  new  name  of  ^tna ;  but 
m  461  the  new  citizens  were  driven 
out  and  the  old  ones  restored.    Daring 
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lio    Atiientan  expedition  Oatana  be- 
ta irk.e  the  headquarters  of  the  invaders 
tTiil  the  base  of  their  operations  against 
Syracuse.    Dionysins  took  the  city  in 
i:03  B.C.,  and  estoblished  there  a  body 
>f    Oampanian  mercenaries.     In  896 
B.C.  it  fell  to  the  Carthaginians  in  oon- 
soq[uenoe   of  Himiloon*s  great  naval 
victory  off  this  ooast.    Gatana  was  one 
of  the  first  places  in  Sicily  that  fell 
into   the  hands  of  the  Eoonans,  and 
UTider  their  mle  it  became  one  of  the 
largest,  wealthiest,  and  most  flonrish- 
ing  cities  in  this  island,  as  its  relics  of 
tiiat  antiquity  abundantly  testify.    In 
ancient  tunes  Gatana  took  no  mean 
IK>sition    in  the  scale  of  intellectual 
cultivation.     It    gave   birth   to    the 
celebrated  legislator  and  philosopher 
Carondas,    and    attracted    the    poet 
Btcsichorus,  and  the  philosopher  Xeno- 
phanes,  as  a  residence.    Here  it  is  said 
men  first  learned  to  dance  to  the  sound 
of  the  flute ;  and  the  first  sun-dial  ever 
seen  in  Rome  was  brought  from  this 
city.    Under  the  Byzantine,  Saracenic, 
and     Norman    domination,    Oatania 
maintained  her  importance,  and  still 
ranks  in  a  nutterial  point  of  view  as 
the  third  city  of  Sicily,  though  in  in- 
tellectual eminence  she  yields  to  none. 
It  is  surprising  that  Oatania,  after 
having  been  repeatedly  shaken  down 
by  euthquakes,  and  overwhelmed  by 
torrents  of  fire,  should  retain  any  relics 
of  ancient  times,  yet  no  city  in  Sicily 
Burpaases   her    in   the   number    and 
variety  of  her  Roman  remains.    She 
boasts  of  possessing   vestiges   of  an 
Amphitheatre,  a  Theatre,  an  Odeum, 
a  Forum,  a  Gymnasimn,  a  Basilica, 
a  Curia,  a  Circus,  a  Naumachia,  a 
triuropbal  Arch,  several  Temples,  a 
KymphflBum,  an  Aqueduct,  with  nume- 
rous baths  and  sepulchres.    Few  of 
these  remains  are  left  standing  above 
ground;  of  some  the   sites   only  are 
known,  of  many  the  nomenclature  is 
doubtful,  but  several  have  been  partly' 
disinterred  from  the  close  embraoe<^ 
the  lava. 

Theatke. — Catania  had  a  theatre  in 
Greek  times,  for  on  the  first  invasion 
of  the  Athenians,  415  B.C.,  Alcibiades 
there  beguUed  the  citizens  with  his 


eloquence  while  his  troope  were 
treacherously  taking  possession  of  the 
city.  Two  centuries  earlier  the  great 
lyric  poet  Stesichorus  had  intro<nic6d 
his  musical  choruses  on  the  stage  at 
Catania.  But  the  structure  now  in 
part  rescued  from  the  lava  is  not  the 
theatre  of  Hellenic  days.  It  is  pro- 
bably not  earlier  than  the  colonization 
of  Catans  by  Aug^nstus,  though  the 
massive  uncemented  masonry  of  the 
foundations  suK^ests  that  it  was  erected 


on  the  earlier  edifice.  It  was  in  great 
part  destroyed  by  Count  Boger,  who 
used  its  materials  in  the  construction 
of  the  new  cathedral,  llie  entrance  is 
in  the  palace  of  the  Principe  di  Guarda 
Savoja  in  the  Largo  di  S.  Francesco. 

The  plan  is  a  semicircle,  with  a 
diameter  of  816}  feet,  that  of  the 
orchestra  being  77  feet.  Two  prss' 
dnetiones  divided  it  into  3  parts,  the 
two  lower  being  devoted  to  seats,  the 
upper  to  porticoes.  The  cavea  was 
divided  by  8  flights  of  steps  into  9 
cuneit  and  there  appear  to  have  been 
33  tiers  of  seats,  which  were  originally 
encrusted  with  marble.  The  orchestra 
was  naved  with  marble  and  enclosed 
by  a  low  podium  of  the  same.  In  the 
centre  of  4  alternate  cimei  on  the  lower 
tier  are  square  recesses  lined  and 
floored  with  marble,  for  the  seats  of 
the  most  distinguished  personages. 
Nothing  remains  of  the  aoenc^  six 
columns  from  whidi  now  adorn  the 
fih^ade  of  the  Cathedral,  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  basement  of  the  pro- 
tcenium  or  stage  is  still  visible,  ^t  a 
vestige  remains  of  the  outer  portico^ 
some  columns  f^om  which  were  also 
carried  to  the  Cathedral,  but  its  height 
can  be  determined  by  the  vatdts  of 
the  contiguous  corridor,  which  are 
constructed  of  lava  opus  tncertom, 
interrupted  here  and  there  by  arehes 
of  brickwork  to  increase  its  Ability. 
The  walls  of  the  corridors,  however, 
like  the  rest  of  the  structure,  are  of 
lava  masonry.  The  theatre  is  so 
encumbered  with  modem  buildings 
that  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  it  is 
uncovered.  At  the  bottom  of  the  large 
corridor  is  an  aqueduct  constructed  of 
massive  blocks  of  masonry,  which  may 
have  belonged  to  the  Greek  theatre 
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previocualy  existing  on  this  site.  A 
flight  of  steps  from  the  corridor  leads 
to  the 

Odeum.— To  the  W,  of  the  Theatre. 
On  these  steps  is  a  block  with  a 
spirited  relief  of  a  man  on  horse- 
back. The  Odeum  is  very  similar  in 
form,  construction,  and  arrangement 
to  the  theatre,  but  much  inferior  in 
size.  It  served  for  the  instruction  of 
the  choruses,  and  for  musical  and 
poetic  contests.  It  was  externally  131 
feet  in  diameter,  and  internally  48 
feet.  It  had  no  soena,  corridors,  or 
portico,  but  a  simple  stage  with  two 
orders  of  seats  divided  by  a  orsetnc^, 
and  externally  was  backea  by  a  wall 
of  lava,  not  semicircular,  but  in  flat 
fieusets,  12  of  which  are  visible  from 
the  outside.  No  seats  are  now  to 
be  seen  in  the  cavea — only  the  oou- 
yerging  vaults  of  opus  inoefium  on 
which  the  seats  rested.  This  building 
is  also  greatly  encumbered  with  the 
houses  of  modem  times. 

Amfhttheatbb.  —  This  edifice  lies 
beneath  the  Piazza  Stesicorea,  the 
greater  part  being  covered  by  the 
modem  city,  so  that  it  is  difficult  from 
the  fragments  visible  to  form  a  just 
conception  of  its  dimensions.  The 
entrance  to  it  is  from  the  Strada  degli 
Arcibusieri.  The  precise  date  of  its 
construction  is  unlmown,  but  it  prch 
bably  owes  its  origin  to  the  colony  sent 
here  by  Augustus ;  however  that  be, 
it  evidences  the  great  importance  and 
population  of  Catana  under  the  Roman 
emperors.  In  a.d.  498  it  had  already 
&llen  into  rain,  and  the  citizens  be- 
sought Theodoric  to  allow  them  to 
demolish  it  for  materials  to  repair  the 
city  walls.  The  king  consented,  and 
Gk)thic  Catania  thus  destroyed  the 
most  splendid  monument  of  her  mag- 
nificence  under  the  Romans.  Yet  so 
vast  was  the  edifice,  and  so  substantial 
its  construction,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  injury  it  suffered  then  and  in 
succeeding  ages,  sufficient  remains  are 
still  extant  to  attest  its  size,  form,  and 
architectural  arrangement,  though  the 
greater  part  is  coverea  by  lava,  or  the 
ddbiifl  of  the  city  which  has  risen  on  | 


the  rains.  It  is  <^  the  uai^  ef^fskji 
form ;  its  entire  length  on  the  grea&r 
axis  is  430  ft,  and  its  extieme  biea«kn 
366  ft. ;  while  the  arena  meadum  t&^ 
ft  by  176.  It  thus  ranks  anuBig  Ute 
largest  amphitheatres  of  aotiqairy. 
being  inferior  in  size  only  tr>  t^ 
Colosseum,  and-  to  ihode  at  Tamgf^n 
and  Capua,  and  surpaasiiig  those  c: 
Syracuse,  Pola,  Verona,  &c  TL> 
arena  is  now  occupied  by  ih&  OB|iachi& 
Convent  The  cmly  piut  of  the  struct 
ture  now  visible  is  a  portioD  of  the 
corridors,  a  fragment  of  the  extend 
wall,  some  arches  of  the  upper-  order, 
vaults  of  brickwork  suppc^tiog  the 
seats,  some  steps  leading  to  the  sea^s, 
which  were  of  calcareous  stone,  tnuaei 
of  aqueducts  flowing  towards  the  aieitt, 
huge  blocks  of  lava  perforated  far  the 
posts  of  the  vdarium.  The  oorridora 
are  of  lava  opu$  incertttm,  with  but- 
tresses and  pilasters  of  lava  mascmrT. 
The  arches  are  of  bri<^.  In  the  iimcr 
and  lower  corridor  you  see  the  lava  of 
1669,  which  overwhelmed  the  stjnctozt* 
and  filled  the  arena ;  and  here  also  are 
2  dens  lighted  by  apertures  from  ahore. 
A  vaulted  corridor  appeara  to  have 
surrounded  the  arena.  Torches  are 
necessary  for  the  inspection  of  this 
amphitheatre. 

Le  Terme,  or  Bagni  AchiBei^  beneath 
the  Cathedral. — Aiter  the  earthquake 
of  1693  the  upper  portions  were  pulled 
down  to  fill  up  the  lower,  in  oitler  to 
strengthen  the  foundation  for  the  re- 
construction of  the  Oathedrel.      For 
the   few   portions    now   visible    the 
Catanesi  are  indebted  to  the  zeal  d 
Prince  Ignazio  of  Biscari,  who  deaicd 
out  the  rubbish,  as  far  as  the  modem 
buildings  wotdd  allow,  and  made  the 
necessary   restorations.      A    modem 
flight  of  stops,  at  the  left  angle  of  the 
fa^BMle  of  theOithedral,  leads  down  into 
a  vaulted  passage  about  50  feet  long, 
terminating  in  a  lava  arch  of  massiTe 
masonry,  and  with  doors  in  the  side- 
walls,  one  opening  into  a  square  vesti- 
bule with  4  isolated  piers,  and  croas- 
vauliB     adomed     with    very    pretty 
arabesques    and     reliefe    in    stucoo. 
There  are  4  parallel  passages  running 
from  £.  to  W.,  and  3  crossing  them 
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>m  ^.  to  S.,  Buppoiied  on  piers  of 
rsL  xnasonry  with  capitalB  of  brick- 
3tTlc«  Here  are  seyend  ancient  aque- 
icts,  and  the  water  of  the  Ame- 
ixins,  delidonalj  cool  and  dear,  still 
ywB  thiongh  them  in  the  thickness 
*  tktG  wall.  The  entire  stractnro  is 
impoBsd  of  squared  blocks  of  lava, 
.vd  of  brickwork  lined  with  stucco. 

Z^  Stufe  (Hr  Indhriizo, — Under  the 
itmrcli  of  the  Carmelites  is  an  ancient 
tath,  which,  ihouf(h  smaller  than  that 
ist  described,  and  for  private  use,  has 
ertain  parts  better  preserved.     You 
leacend  to  a  chamber  with  an  aqne- 
luct  crossing  it  diagonally ;  from  this 
rpu    enter   an    octagonal    hall,   the 
tpodyieriumt  or  unrobing  room,  with  a 
ionaed  roof  pierced  with  lights,  and 
<^tlx  niches  in  the  walls  for  clothes. 
Beyond  this  are  the  hypocaiuia  or 
furnaces,    the    tepidarium   or  tepid- 
chamber,  the  cdUdairiwn  <»  vapoui^ 
bath,  the  balneum  or  hot-water  bath,  of 
marble,  with  other  chambers  to  which 
other    names   might  be  given.    The 
structure  is  of  opus  incertiun  of  lava ; 
the  arches  of  brick,  or  of  brick  and 
lava  alternating.    The  floors  of  many 
of  the  chambers  were  covered  with  the 
lava  of  1669,  which  came  up  from 
below  through  the  aqueducts,  but  did 
not  rise  to  the  vaults.    Most  of  it  was 
removed   by  the   Prinoe  of  Bisoari. 
In  the  hypoeauttum  observe  the  small 
columns  of  terraootta  which  support 
the  floor. 

8ta.   Maria   deUa   Boianda,  or   H 
Panteone,  near  the  Benedictine  Oon* 
vent.   Other  baths  of  ancient  construe- 
tion  stood  to  the  N.  of  the  Theatre, 
but  of  them  now   only  remains  an 
octagooal  haU,  roofed  in  by  a  hemi- 
spherical vault,  like  that  of  the  Pan- 
theon at  Borne,  resting  on  8  andies. 
^    It  has  long  been  converted  into   a 
ehurcb,  ai^   local   tmdition,  wliieh 
regards  it  as  Origixially  a  Pantheon, 
states   that    it   was    consecrated   to 
Christian  worship  by  St.  Peter  iiimself 
in  the  year  44.  One  of  the  large  azohes 
leads  to  a  vestibule  of  regular  form, 
uniting  the  hall  to  the  rest  of  the 
stractme,   fragments   of    which   are 


seen  behind  the  chureh.  The  edifice 
is  constructed  of  lava  masonry  and 
brickwork,  lined  with  a  very  fine 
stucco.  The  benitier  is  a  Byzantine 
capital  inverted. 

The  other  remains  d  Boman  Oatania 
within  the  walla  are  hardly  worth  the 
notice  of  the  traveller;  we  will  do 
little  more  than  enumerate  them. 

Temoio  dd  Sole,  on  the  Salita  della 
Maddalena,  a  ihtfment  of  a  vaulted 
hall,  covered  with  lava. 

Foro,  in  the  Gortilo  8.  Pantaleone.— 
Bemains  of  10  chamben  enclosed  in 
modem  houses,  and  commonly  known 
as  the  GroUe  di  8.  PanUdeo. 

Of  the  Circus  and  Naunuushia  in  the 
Strada  del  Galhuao,  of  the  Gymna- 
sium in  the  Piazza  of  the  Castle,  and 
of  the  NymphsBum  in  the  Piazza 
de*  Benedettini,  no  remains  are  now 
visible  above  ground.  Beneath  tiic 
Gorso,  especially  in  and  around  the 
Augustine  Convent,  are  remains  of 
ancient  structures  which  are  ccai- 
jectured  to  have  hem  the  Curia  and 
Basilica,  and  a  temple  of  Jupiter. 
From  these  ruins  were  drawn  the 
beautiful  torso  of  the  Biscari  Museum, 
and  the  columns  which  adorn  the 
Piazza  of  B.  Filippo,  with  other  relics 
of  ancient  art. 

Temjrio  di  Cerere,  Bastione  degli 
Infetti. — ^A  few  remains  which  have 
received  this  name  from  an  inscription 
and  a  relief  of  Ceres  found  on  the 
q[>ot 

Area  di  Marcdlo,  Corso,  834.— Only 
the  basement  visible. 

Aouediiet, — ^Near  the  Bastiono  del 
Tincuuro,  the  aqueduct  which  supplied 
ancimit  Catana  with  water  tmm  Li- 
oodia,  16  m.  distant,  enters  the  city ; 
and  here  is  a  large  reservoir,  called 
CaateUo  dd  Ttndaro,  from  which  the 
water  branches  in  dilTerent  directions. 

TwnibB.^The  cemetery  of  the  an- 
cient city  lay  to  the  N.  and  W.,  and 
there  are  several  sepulchral  monu- 
mento  still  visible,  all  of  Boman  times. 
They  lie  in  the  tract  of  aigillaceous 
soil  between  tiiie  city  and  &e  Villa 
Carcaci,  which  has  never  been  over- 
whelmed by  lava*    From  the  square  in 
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front  of  Sfca.  Maria  di  Gesii,  a  path  to 
ihe  1.  leads  to  the  little  chapel  of  8t(u 
Maria  deUa  Meocct,  in  the  floor  of  which 
a  flight  of  steps  opens  to  a  sepnlchial 
vaulted  chamber  lined  with  stucco, 
with  niches  for  the  dHa,  Hard  by,  in 
the  orange-garden  of  Signer  Danielle, 
YOU  see  the  lava  of  1669,  which  has 
raked  the  clayey  soil  it  overwhelmed 
into  a  sand,  red  as  briokdust.  In  the 
•*  Selva,"  or  grounds  of  8ia,  Maria  di 
Gesu,  is  a  large  circular  tomb  of  two 
stories,  sunk  in  a  pit,  and  constructed 
of  lava  and  brick  rubble  with  cement, 
coated  and  lined  with  stucco.  The 
lower  story  is  well  preserved,  but  the 
upper  has  ahnost  ^sappeareid.  The 
interior  of  this  tomb  is  vaulted  with 
a  d(»ne  almost  conoidaJ,  and  in  the 
walls  are  niches  as  if  for  cineiaiy  urns. 
Yet  the  doorway,  strange  to  say,  is 
acutely  pointed,  and  thus  the  sepulchre, 
which  in  other  respects  miffht  pass  fior 
Boman,  is  proved  to  be  of  Uter  times. 
Here  is  another  tomb,  quadrang^ar 
and  of  large  dimensions,  of  B^nan 
construction.  In  the  Orto  of  the 
Minorite  Convent^  adjoining  Sta. 
Maria  to  the  S.,  is  another  sepulchre, 
with  niches  in  its  walls.  In  the 
STOunds  of  the  Villa  of  the  Duca  di 
Garcaci  is  a  Boman  altar  of  marble^ 
which,  from  the  inscriptkni  it  bears, 
seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  sepulchral 
monument 

La  ^  Ideatia, — ^Five  miles  K.  of 
Oatania,  below  Batidti«  is  an  ancient 
monument  now  conyerted  into  a  chapeL 
Externally  it  is  square,  but  internally 
octagonal  and  vaulted.  In  4  of  its 
sides  are  axcbes,  one  serving  for  the 
entrance,  the  rest  sunk  in  the  wali 
At  first  sig^t  it  seems  to  haye  been  a 
bath,  but  its  isolated  position,  and  the 
absence  of  windows,  renders  it  pro- 
bable its  original  purpose  was  sepul- 
chiaL 

Thb  Pobt. 

The  Port  of  Catania  is  small  and 
shallow,  capable  of  holding  only  coast- 
ing craft  and  vessels  of  smaU  tonnage. 


when  Oatana  was  the  «diief  pert  ^r 
export  for  the  com  of  the  giieat  hst^ 

tine  plain,  the  haiinnir  waa  d  sor. 
superior  size,  and  so  it  remaimtd  x 
the  lava  of  1669  encttiacbed  i^aa.  .' 
and  reduced  it  to  its  pceaent  diiar 
sions.     Ever  since  the  b^^iniiii|^ .' 
the  14th  century  ^e  w«nt  of  a  M-a- 
has  been  felt,  and  efforts  have  V->:^ 
made  to  consbnct  one,  but  dU  fail- 
tiU  the  work  was  undertaken  in  IT.c 
by  Oitu^me  Zakrot  who  In  8   j«a^- 
constructea  85  yards  of  iL     The  vrtri 
was  not  resumed  till  1842,  aznee  wLl^l 
it  has  been  extended  236  yania,  t!:? 
width  being   47    yards.     It    Is    ooo- 
structed  entirely  of  blodcs  <^  lav**  mul 
protected  to  seaward  by  a  bresJkwafer 
composed  of  rude  masses  of  the  same- 
It  is  creditable  to  the  public  epiiit  *i 
the  citizens  of  Catania  that  the  v«-^ 
has  been  accomplished  entiiely  at  ibet 
own  expense.    Another  mole  panikl 
to  the  quay  encloses  a    small   base 
called  the  i>arMna. 

The  port  is  overiiung  on  ^be  N. 
throughout  its  length  by  the  oldvraJiS 
of  Charles  Y.,  of  massive  lava  masoorr. 
in  which  open  3  gates — ^Porta  San- 
cina,  P.  Grande,  and  the  Ajtoo  alls 
Pescaria.  To  the  K  these  walls  termi- 
nate in  the  large  bastion  of  S.  Salvatore; 
more  in  the  middle,  the  Palazzo  Bisoari, 
and  the  Archbishop's  Palace,  rest  opon 
themi-*huge  piles  of  an  obsolete  aixshi- 
lecture,  in   that   exuberantly  oamate 
style  which  in  Spain  would  be  calleil 
Churriguenesque.    Next,  the  S.  tran- 
sept of  the  Cathedral,  with  tali  lancet 
windows  pierced  in  its  lava  maaoiiiT, 
impends  over  the  port    To  this  sue- 
oeeds  the   long    and   lofly  wall   of 
the  Seminario,  in  which  opais   the 
Porta   Grande   or  d'Uzeda,    fonning 
an   imposing   entrance  to    iha  citj. 
The  quay  here  widens   oat   into  a 
broad  promenade,  with  an  avenue  of 
acacias  and  seats  of  marble,  where 
the  Gatanesi   take   the   cool  in  the 
summer  evenings  to  the  music  of  a 
militaiy  band.     The  Amenano  flows 
into  the  j)ort  from  beneath  the  Semi- 
nario.    The  street  on  the  £.  of  the 
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as  its  greatest  depth  is  only  Sj^fiftthoms.    port  leads  to  what  Swinburne  styles 
The  oommeice   of  the  city  is  thus  I  «*  the  greatest  curiosity  in  Oatania." 
crippled  greatly.     In  ancient  timei^l 
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ViUa  Scabbroaa,  a  Tilla  formed  in 

l^    last  century  l^  Prince  Ig^nazio  di 

^iacseiTi,  on  the  boaom  of  the  lava  of 

G69,  just  where  it  flowed  into  the  sea. 

^*A38iiX£    the    Campo   Santo,  choked 

^lt.li.    me  Tictims  of  the  cholera  in 

•.  S37,  you  enter  on  the  'layar-torrent, 

^vliiob,  black  as  coal,  hard  as  iron,  and 

:^oaae<i   up   into    the   wildest  waves, 

-^eexns  to  forbid  eyen  a  pathway  across 

Lta  surfiLce.    Yet  here  the  indefatigable 

Prince  has  smoothed  down  the  rogeed 

rock,  erected  houses,  formed  a  ga^n, 

nnd   planted  trees  in  earth  raonght 

from  a  distance,  constructed  a  carriage- 

roctcU  and  formed  2  large  ponds  of  fresh 

w&t^,  suppUed  by  springs  that  ooee 

Ihxough  the  lava.    It  is  a  dreaiy  and 

forbidding  spot  for  a  residence,  yet 

ooniTrwvnds  the  finest  view  of  Catania 

^with  Etna  as  its  backgronnd. 


EnrA. 

£tna,  though  known  elsewhere  only 
by  its  ancient  name,  in  Sicily  is  more 
commonly  called  ManmbeBo,  a  hybrid 
^rord  componnded  of  mon$  and  Oibei, 
Gxe  Arabic  signifying  the  same  thing 
as  the  Latin;  the  whole  being  empha- 
tically "  the  monntain,*'  or  **  monntain 
of  moontains,**  a  term  not  inappro- 
priate; for,  while  the  loftiest  of  the 
other  peaks  in  the  island  hardly  at- 
tains the  altitude  of  6200  ft,  Etna 
soars  to  the  height  of  10,874  ft.    This 
at    least   is  the   result  of  Admiral 
Smyth's  trigonometrical  observations 
in    1815,   while   in  1824   Sir  John 
Hersehel,  by  the  barometer,  obtained 
the  height  of  10,872}  ft.    It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  height 
of  an  active  volcano  cannot  be  de- 
finitively determined,  being  liable  to 
vary  firom  Hie  elevation  or  depression 
of  the  cone  consequent  on  eruptions. 
The  average  altitode,  however,  may 
be  stated  at  something  below  11,000 
fL     The    dicuit   of  the   mountain 
by  the  high   load   along  its  lower 
slopes    is     93     m.  ;    but  its    cir- 
cumference,  as  marked  out  by  Its 
natural  boundaries,  the  sea,  the  Si- 
meto,  and  the  Cantaara^  is  at  least  120 


m. ;  and  if  the  entire  district  covered 
by  its  lavas  be  included,  the  circuit 
would  be  yet  greatly  extended.  Thoso 
who  seek  a  Phoanician  origin  for 
classical  local  names,  and  resolve  such 
words  as  Herculimeum  and  Pom- 
peii into  oriental  elements,  will  main- 
tain that  ^tna  is  derived  from  a 
Hebrew  word  sig^iifying  "  a  fhrnace,** 
but  its  derivation  from  AXBu  will 
satisfy  any  reasonable  philologist 

This  mountun  has  been  justly  re- 
marked to  afford  in  itself  an  epitome 
of  almost  every  climate  In  the  world, 
being  divided  by  nature  into  three 
distinct  regions  or  zones,  almost 
answering  to  those  into  which  the 
globe  itself  is  divided. 

CuUtvcUed  Begion, — The  lowest  of 
these  zones,  caUed  fiom  its  position 
TiedimorUana,  and  from  its  charac- 
ter Colia,  or  FertUe,  extends  up  the 
slopes  to  a  distance  varying  from 
2  m.  on  the  N.  to  10  or  11  nL  on  the 
S.  The  soil,  which  is  decomposed 
volcanic  matter,  is  easily  worked,  and 
extremely  productive,  yielding  the 
finest  com,  wine,  oil,  and  fruit  in 
Sicily.  "  Ko  language  can  do  justice 
to  the  scenery,  fertility,  and  luxuriant 
verdure  of  this  tract  whose  bosom 
heated  by  subterranean  fires,  and  situ- 
ated in  the  most  favourable  climate 
upon  earth,  teems  with  every  flower 
and  tree  that  can  delight  the  eye,  and 
every  fruit  that  can  gratify  the  palate ; 
fields  covered  with  golden  grain  or 
the  purple  vine,  villages  and  convents 
embosomed  in  thick  groves  of  ches- 
nuts  and  oriental  planes,  mossy 
fountains  and  transparent  streams, 
exhausted  craters  covered  ¥dth  ^  a 
verdant  canopy  of  foliage,  invite 
the  tourist  to  tnese  charming  scenes.** 
— Bugheg,  Tet  is  this  region  fax 
from  being  in  ito  every  part  an 
earthly  paradise.  On  every  side  of 
the  mountain,  but  more  especially  on 
the  western  dopes,  it  is  mtersected 
by  toirentB  of  rugged  black  lava, 
whidi  in  past  ages  have  overwhelmed 
all  cultivation,  and  destroyed  for  cen- 
turies the  ci^pability  of  production, 
blastiiig[  wide  tracts  as  with  a  curse, 
converting  them  into  **  the  abomica- 
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tion  of  deaolation."  The  very  fer- 
tility of  the  remainder  of  this  region 
is  owing  to  the  same  canse.  Though 
on  every  hand  the  most  luxuriant 
vegetation  is  seen  in  joxtapoeition  and 
startling  contrast  with  the  naked 
aterile  lava,  the  soil  which  nourishes 
it  is  but  the  bed  of  an  earlier  torrent, 
whose  surface  in  the  lapse  of  ages  has 
been  decomposed,  and  covered  with 
rich  mould;  or  it  is  volcanic  ashes 
and  Mturated  scoriie  which  in  past 
eruptions  have  rained  in  showers 
of  fire  over  the  mountain.  Such  in  a 
word  is  tiie  fertility  of  the  soil,  that  no 
other  part  of  the  Jsland  is  so  thickly  |>o- 
pidated  as  this  region  of  Etna,  whidi 
contains  65  townships  or  villages,  and 
nearly  300,000  souls ;  and  nowhere  in 
Sicily  are  the  people  so  uniformly 
well  housed,  well  clothed,  and  well 
fed,  as  on  the  lower  slopes  of  Etna. 
These  mountaineers  revel  in  the  en- 
joyment of  their  superior  comfort, 
forget  the  peril  of  proximity  to  the 
fier^  volcano,  and  philosophically 
"  seize  the  day,"  troubung  themselves 
with  no  anxiety  for  the  future,  or 
trusting  in  the  veil  of  St  Agatha  as 
their  palladium.  And,  in  truth,  their 
danger  is  hardly  so  great  as  would 
at  fbfst  appear,  lor  very  few  eruptions 
— not  more  on  an  average  than  two 
in  a  century — extend  their  ravages 
into  the  *'  Cultivated  Begion." 

Woody  Region, — ^Next  succeeds  the 
Segione  Nemorota  or  SelvoM,  more 
commonly  called  //  Bo90Ot  a  belt  of 
forest,  6  or  8  m.  in  width,  and  afford- 
ing pasturage  to  numerous  flocks  and 
herds.  The  character  of  the  forest 
differs  in  the  several  districts.  la  the 
Bosco  of  Patem6  flourish  the  oak, 
the  ilex,' the  beech,  and  the  lime. 
Kear  Maletto  are  fine  oaks,  pines, 
and  poplars.  The  Bosco  of  Bronte 
abotmds  in  pines  of  large  siae.  The 
Bosco  of  Catania,  which  extends  finom 
above  Kicolosi  to  Zafifarana,  produces 
the  oak,  fir,  beech,  cork,  and  haw- 
thorn. The  Carpinetto,  or  tiie  dis- 
trict between  Mascali  and  Piraino, 
contains  groves  of  cork-trees,  and 
chesnuts  of  vast  size ;  among  them 
"^"^t  vegetable  marvel,  the  ''Castagno 


di  Cento  OaTvOli."  And 
northern  slopes,  in  addition  to 
forest-trees,  are  exterassTe  grvnt  oC 
filberts.  These  woods  are  dlmiifcji 
by  numerous  cones,  the  eiaftai  of 
extinct  volcanoes,  a  few  still 
and  gloomy  with  ashes  and 
but  most  of  them  wooded  to 
summits,  and  with  their 
filled  with  luxuriant 
ing  sylvan  scenes  of  Arcadian 
The  scenety  of  this  it^;ion  is  in 
ral  highly  pictaresqne,  in  p&rts 
calling  the  finest  paiic  aeenflsy  d 
EnglMid ;  and  the  oool  wrfrwJifng 
temperature  is  in  gratelbl  eontnsi 
with  the  fenrid  heat  of  the  lower 
region.  Timber  is  not  now  cot  to  any 
extent  r  bat  of  old  the  fleets  of  ^ra- 
cnse  were  constructed  with  matenab 
taken  frenn  this  forest  Tetaoa  of  Etaa. 
In  this  zone  are  found  wild  boar» 
roebuck,  wild  cats,  foxes,  faai|gen» 
feirets,  weasels,  martens,  hares,  nd^- 
bits,  porcupines,  hedgehogs,  eagles. 
falcons,  pf^tridges,  and  a  varietj'  of 
game.  Here,  too,  the  flora  of  Ctna. 
which  reckons  477  species^  seema  ti> 
dispute  at  every  step  possession  of  tlie 
ground  with  the  lava  which  is  in- 
cessantly  threatening  it  « 

De9ert  Bwum, — ^To  the  forest  suc- 
ceeds the  **  Desert  Begion,*'  commonly 
oalled  Dimrta,  Netia,  or  Dimxtperia, 

**  pan  catem  firoodei 
ArlMribiiB ;  teritnr  naUo  cnltore  cacumeD.'* 

Gla.ua.  A^t />ot. 

This  commences,  aeeording  to   Ad- 
miral Smyth,  at  the  height  of  6279  ft 
above  the  sea.  The  lower  pariefthisie- 
gion  produces  a  few  lichens  and  stunted 
planta,  but  not  a  tree  or  shrub.    All 
traoesof  vegetation,  however,  disappear 
as  yon  ascend,  and  not  a  sign  even  of 
animal  life  is  to  be  seen  on  the  dreaiy 
Waste  of  lava,  ashes,  and  scoriie  i^ch 
forms  the  crest  of  the  mountaiD,  and 
where  i^m  a  kind  of  plain  rises  the 
great  cone  itself,  some   Ilea  ft.  m 
height;  eternally  emitting  suiphureous 
vapours.     The  whole  <^  thos  upper 
part   of   the   volcano   is  in    winter 
covered  with  snow,  which  then  de- 
scends &r  down  into  the  woody  fegion. 
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>'at  fiKon  June  to  October  it  is  more 

>r  less  bare — an  expanse  of  black  lava 

»T    gprey    ashes;    the   snow  lying  in 

;»atelie8  only  all  the  year  round.    Yet 

eternal  winter  reisns  here.    "  In  this 

Lofty  rmon,  called  by  many  the  '  Be- 

l^ioxi.  of  Snow/  the  air  is  chill  and 

piercing;  every  sign  of  life  and  vege- 

taticm  ceases;  not  an  insect  crawls 

over  tiie  cold  sur&ce  of  the  ground ; 

not  a  lichen  adheres  to  the  grey  masses 

of  tlie  lava;  not  even  the  eagle's  wine 

soars  so  high  to  distm'b  the  awfm 

solitude  of  nature.     Here  only  the 

tbLunder  and  the  tempest,  or  the  still 

more  tremendous  explosions  of  the 

volcano  are  heard." — Hughes,     The 

extreme  limit  of  vegetation  on  the 

mountain  has  been  determined  by  the 

Oerman  geologist  Holfiuan  to  be  at 

the  height  of  8628  ft.  above  the  sea. 

Consi, — ^**The  most  grand  and  ori- 

^nal  Ceature  in  the  phvsiognomy  of 

£«tna  is  the  multitude  of  minor  cones 

which  are  distributed  over  its  flanks, 

And  which  are  most  abundant  in  the 

woody  region.     These,  though  they 

appear  but  trifling  irregularities  when 

viewed  fix>m  a  distance  as  subordinate 

parts  of  so  imposing  and  colossal  a 

mountain,    would,    nevertheless,   be 

deemed  hills  of  considerable  altitude 

in  almost  any  other  region.    Without 

enumerating  numerous  monticules  of 

ashes  thrown  out  at  different  points, 

there  are  about  80  of  these  secondary 

volcanoes  of  considerable  dimensions ; 

52  in  the  W.  and  N.,  and  27  on  the  E. 

side  of  Etna.  One  ofthe  largest,  called 

Monte  Minaido,  near  Bronte,iB  upwards 

of 700  ft.  in  height;  and  a  double  hill, 

near  Nicolosi,  called  Monti   Bossi, 

formed  in  1669,  is  450  ft  high  and 

the  base  2  m.  in  circumference,  so 

that  it  somewhat  exceeds  in  size  the 

Monte  Kuovo,  near  Puzzuoli.    Yet  it 

ranks  only  as  a  cone  of  the  second 

magnitude  amongst  those  produced  by 

the  lateral  eruj^ions  of  Etna.     On 

looking  down  firom  the  lower  borders 

of  the  desert  region,  these  volcanoes 

present  us  with  one  of  the  most  de- 

lightM  and  chaxacteristic  scenes  in 

SSorope.     TTiey  afford  every  variety 

of  height  and  size,  and  are  arranged 

in  beautiful  and  picturesque  groups. 


However  uniform  they  may  appear 
when  seen  from  the  sea,  or  the  plains 
below,  nothing  can  be  more  diversified 
than  their  shape  when  we  look  trom 
above  into  theur  craters,  one  side  of 
which  is  generally  broken  down. 
There  are,  indeed,  few  objects  in 
nature  more  picturesque  than  a  wooded 
volcanic  crater." — Sir  Charles  LyetL 

These  secondary  volcanoes  appear 
to  be  formed  entirely  of  ashes  and 
scoriA.  The  origin  of  the  greater 
part  of  them  is  lost  in  the  darlmess  of 
the  prehistoric  ages,  but  all  belong;  to 
the  present  geological  epoch.  They 
are  very  numerous  in  the  Woody 
Region,  but  diminish  in  number  as  we 
ascend,  and  very  few  are  to  be  found 
near  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 

Ebuptions  or  Etn^. 

The  wonderful  phenomena  of  this 
volcano  were  attributed  by  the  ancient 
poets  to  the  struggles  of  the  giant 
Typhoeusor  Enceladus  (for  the  myths 
vary),  who  was  buried  beneath  this 
mountain  by  Jupiter,  after  his  victory 
over  the  Titans.  Earthquakes  were 
ascribed  to  his  efforts  to  relieve  him- 
self from  the  pressure ;  the  roars  of 
the  mountain  were  his  groans;  the 
fire  and  smoke  were  vomited  from  his 
mouth. 

**  Funa  est  Enoeladl  semi-wtum  ftilmlne  oorpiu 
Urgerl  mole  hac^  Ingentemqae  losuper  ^toani 
Impoaitam  raptiB  fluninam  exq[>lrare  cunlnis; 
Et  tenain  qnotlcs  mutet  latna,  lotremere 

omueni 
Ifnrmure  Trinaoriua,  et  coelum  Bobiezers 
fumo." 

Vno.  .^n.  iU.  578. 

"  Vaitft  gigantete  Ingesta  est  Instda  membrls 
Trlnacrls;    et  magnto  Mil^ectiiin  moUbos 

vrsQet 
JEthema  amain  qMrare  Typbofo  ledes. 
Ntdtnr  llle  quklem,  pngnatquo  reaurgere 

aape; 
Deztra  aed  Aoaonlo  manua  eat  sal^Jeeta 

Pdoro; 
I^va,  liacbyne,  tibi;  LilybaBO  crura  pre- 

mimtar; 
Degravat  ^taa  caput;  sab  qoft  reaopbias 

arenaa 
SSectat,  flaaunaiDqae  fero  Tomit  ore  T^lxsoa. 
SKpe  remoiirl  lactatur  pondera  terra 
Oppldaqae,    et    magnoa    evolvere    corpore 

montea. 
lode  tiemit  teUoa,  et  Rex  pavet  Ipae  alien- 

turn.** 

Ovid.  Met,  v.  34e. 
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Another  traditfon  represented  Etna 
as  the  workshop  of  Vulcan  and  the 
Cyclops,  who  there  forced  thunder- 
bolts for  Jupiter.  Lucreuus  and  other 
philosophical  writers  ascribed  the 
eruptions  to  the  escape  of  the  winds, 
pent  up  in  cayems  in  the  heart  of  the 
mountain,  which  were  supposed  to 
abound  in  sulphur  and  other  inflam- 
mable matter;  or  to  the  action  of  the 
waters  of  the  sea  upon  the  same 
materials. 

There  are  traditions  of  eruptions  of 
Etna  long  before  the  historic  era. 
Diodorus  relates  that,  even  prior  to  the 
Trojan  War,  the  Bicani  were  driven 
from  this  side  of  the  island  by  yiolent 
and  frequent  eruptions  of  the  volcano. 
Homer,  however,  though  he  brings 
his  hero  Ulysses  to  the  foot  of  liie 
mountain,  says  not  a  word  of  it,  nor  of 
its  eruptions.  Not  till  the  period  of  the 
Greek  colonization  of  Sicily  have  we 
authentic  records  of  these  phenomena. 

1st. — The  first  eruption  on  record 
happened  in  the  time  of  Pythagoras, 
or  auring  the  latter  half  of  the  6th 
cent.  B.C.,  but  we  know  not  the  pre- 
cise date.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  Amphinomus  and  Anapias,  the 
"  Pii  Fratres  "  of  Catania,  so  celebrated 
in  ancient  song  and  stoty,  eiiiibited 
their  filial  piety.  When  the  Mva  was 
invading  the  city,  thev  thought  not  of 
saving  &eir  property,  but  placing  their 
aged  parents  on  their  shoulders,  they 
bore  them  away  unharmed,  the  fiery 
torrent  parting  to  leave  a  passage  for 
their  escape.  Statues  were  raised  and 
coins  were  struck  in  their  honour,  and 
the  site  of  their  sepulchres  was  for  ages 
known  as  the  "  Caxnpus  Piorum." 

2nd— 47G  B.C.— This  must  be  the 
eruption  sung  by  .Aeschylus  and  Pin- 
dar. The  mrmer  was  in  Sicily  in 
471  B.C.,  and  must  have  heard  the 
eruption  described  by  eye-witnesses. 
Pindar,  also,  only  three  years  after  the 
event,  visited  the  Court  of  Hieron  I. 
of  Syracuse,  and  describes  in  language 
trutbfdl  as  poetical  **  the  snowy  Etna, 
the  pillar  of  heaven,  the  nurse  of  sharp 
eternal  snow,  from  whose  deepest  re- 
oeeses  are  vomited  forth  purest  foun- 
tains of  unapproachable  fire— rivers 
that  by  day  pour  forth    a    burning 


stream  of  smoke,  hat  by  nigi^it  a  nit 
rolling  flame,  beating  sJong  rods  vit. 
loud  crashing  down  to  the  detp  lertt 
of  the  sea.*' 

3rd— 426  b.o. — Thncydidee  peearL- 
auother  eruption  in  the  6th  yar  cf  i2r 
Peloponnesian  War,  which  deabsytd 
part  of  the  territory  of  Ostana. 

4th— 396  B.C— Thirty   jetOB  Isia 
an  eruption  broke  forth    on   the  £. 
side  of  the  mountam,  and  the  kvi 
flowed  down  to  the  sea,  so  as  to  oob- 
pel  Himiloon,  the  Oartfaagrniaxi,  on  hs 
way  ftom  Messana  to    8yT»cose^  1> 
march  his  troops  loond  the  hack  at' 
the  mountain.     *'The  course  of  t2^ 
stream  is  yet  to  be  distinOTJabed  s 
little  to  the  S.  of  Giarre,  and  oeocqn^ 
the  space  of  24  m.  from  the  amniiiit  t:> 
the  sea,  which  it  enters  with  a  breadth 
of  perhaps  more  than  2  m.     The  plan 
is   callea  JBotco  d^AcL    The  torres; 
covered  lavas   of  still  more   andexit 
date.*' — Ferrara.    The  voleatio  seon'* 
to  have  remained  inactiTe  for  2^  cen- 
turies, as  the  next  eruption  recordod 
is  during  the  Boman  dominatioQ  i:i 
Sicily.    But  in  the  interval  there  wsls 
a  great  eruption  of  Mount  Epopetut,  in 
Ischia,  in  the  early  part  of  &e  3rJ 
cent.  B.C. 

5th. — In  140  B.C.  in  the  consniahip  of 
C.  Lselius  Sapiens  and  Q.  Serviliozi 
Ciepio,  when  40  people  fell  victhns  to 
the  eruption. 

6th— 135  B.C.— S.  Flaccos  and  Q. 
Calpumius  Piso,  Coss. 

7th.  —  In  126  B.C.  the  moon^'n 
poured  forth  streams  of  lava  in  varioas 
directions,  aooompenied  by  earth- 
quakes. The  sea  near  Lipari  boOecl 
rariously;  several  ships  were  burnt 
by  subterranean  fires,  and  a  quantity 
of  dead  fish  were  cast  on  the  diore, 
which  being  devoured  by  the  inhabit- 
ants, caused  a  fatal  cpidoinic. 

8th.— In  122  B.C.  a  terrible  erup- 
tion inflicted  grievous  injury  on  0^- 
tanm  burning  many  houses  by  showers 
of  hot  ashes,  and  the  lava  threatened 
the  cit;r  with  imminent  destructloD, 
when  it  suddenly  turned  at  right 
angles  and  flowed  into  the  sea,  1  m. 
to  the  K.,  in  a  stream  }  m.  wide.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  issued  horn  a 
crater  a  little  above  Gravina,  about 
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I  i  in.  from  Catania.  In  the  year  92 
I.e.  the  volcano  in  Ischia  again  buist 
xito  actiyity. 

9th. — In  .49  B.O.,  dnring  the  Civil 
^^ar  between  Cieaar  and  Pompey. 

lOth. — In  44  B.C.,  immediately  he- 
Tore  the  death  of  the  fonner.  These 
t;wo  eruptions  were  beUeyed  to  portend 
t;bat  event.  Virgil  speaks  of  several 
crTuptioiis  at  this  period— 

**  Quotlcs  Qrclopnm  effervere  In  agros 
A'Idixnus  nndantem  raptis  fomaclbas  JEtoam 
Vlunmarumque  globw  Uqaefactaque  volvere 


Georg.L  471. 

11th. — In  38  B.C.,  during  tlie  Civil 
War  between  Octavianns  and  Sextus 
Pompeins,  an  emption   broke   forth 
accompanied    by    fearful    bellowings 
and  bursts  of  flame,  which  so  devas- 
tated the  eastern  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, as  to  render  it  uninhabitable,  and 
almost  impassable  from  want  of  water. 
12th. — In  32  B.C.  occurred  another 
terrible    outburst,  which    devastated 
the  surrounding  country.    From  this 
time  the  activity  of  the  volcano  ap- 
l)ear8  in  great  measure  to  have  sub- 
sided.   We  hear  of  a  partial  eruption 
13th — ^in  A.D.  44,  which  frightened 
the    Emperor   Caligula    away   from 
Messina,  but  is  not  stated  to  have 
l:)een  attended  with  more  serious  con- 
sequences. 

14th— A.D.  72. — The  next  eruption 
occurred  in  the  2nd  year  after  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus. 

For  nearly  2  centuries  uEtna  re- 
mained quiescent,  which  may  be 
explained  by  the  sudden  activity  of 
Vesuvius,  which  in  the  year  79  burst 
forth  into  that  terrible  eruption  that 
overwhelmed  Pompeii  and  Hercula- 
uenm ;  and  again  broke  out  in  203. 

15th— A. D.  254.— In  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Decius,  JStaa  was  in 
eruption  9  days,  vomitins^  with  loud 
roars  a  torrent  of  lava  which  melted 
the  rocks  in  its  course,  and  threatened 
the  city  of  Catania.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  the  efficacy  of  St. 
Agatha's  veil  was  first  tested.  The 
terrified  citizens  rushed  to  the  tomb  of 
the  saint,  who  had  been  martyred  but 
the  year  before,  and  seizing' the  veil 
which  covered  it,  bore  it  to  the  burn- 


ing torrent,  whose  course  was  arrested 
on  the  instant. 

16th. — A  j>.  420. — ^Another  eruption  is 
recorded  as  occurring  in  this  year.  The 
volcano  after  this  appears  to  have 
slumbered  for  nearly  4  centuries;  at 
least  we  have  no  record  of  any  eruption 
during  that  period,  though  Vesuvius 
was  in  activity  3  times — in  a.d.  472, 
512,  and  685. 

17th— A.B.  812. — Etna  now  again 
burst  forth,  if  we  may  credit  Godfrey 
of  Viterbo,  who  wrote  4  centuries  later, 
and  states  that  this  eruption  greatly 
alarmed  Charlemagne,  who  happened 
then  to  be  at  Messina. 

Another  interval  of  more  than  3} 
centuries  occurred,  during  which  no 
less  than  4  eruptions  of  Vesuvius  are  on 
record— in  a.d.  993,  1036,  1049,  and 
1139.  That  volcano  then  became 
dormant  for  a  century  and  a  half,  while 
Etna  resumed  its  activity. 

18th— A.D.  1169.— On  4th  February, 
during  the  reign  of  William  the  Good, 
one  of  the  most  disastrous  eruptions 
recorded  in  history  took  place.  At 
dawn  on  that  eventful  day,  which  was 
the  vigil  of  the  annual  feast  of  St. 
Agatha,  the  cathedral  of  Catcmia  being 
crowded  with  people,  on  a  sudden 
there  occurred  a  most  violent  earth- 
quake, which  shook  all  Sicily  to  its 
centre.  Catania  was  in  an  instant 
one  heap  of  ruins;  not  a  house  was 
left  standing,  and  no  less  than  15,000 
persons  were  buried  beneath  the 
ruins.  Lentini,  and  many  other 
places  in  this  district,  were  thrown  to 
the  ground.  At  Messina,  the  sea, 
after  retiring  a  long  way  from  the 
shore,  rushed  back  with  violence  upon 
the  city.  The  cone  of  Etna  towards 
Taormina  was  shaken  down.  In 
many  places  new  springs  gushed 
forth,  and  old  ones  disappeared. 

19th. — ^Another  eruption  is  recorded 
to  have  occurred  in  uie  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Frederick  II.  (1197-1250), 
but  the  precise  date  is  not  known. 

20th— A.D.  1285. — In  January  this 
year,  while  Charles  of  Anjou,  who  had 
inflicted  so  much  misery  on  Sicily, 
was  on  his  deathbed,  Etna  was  shaken 
by  a  tremendous  earthquake,  and  a 
s&eam  of  lava  burst  forth  on  the  E. 
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side  of  the  moontaiii,  and  ran  a  conzsa 
of  15  m. 

Iflchifl,  which  Lad  been  dormant  for 
14  centuries,  broke  a^^ain  into  activity 
in  1302;  and  Vesuvius,  which  had 
slumbered  for  167  years,  burst  out 
again  in  1306,  but  after  that  remained 
quiescent  for  nearly  2  centuries  more, 
during  which  time  Etna  bad  a  series 
of  eruptions. 

2l8tr— A.D.  1329.— The  first  com- 
menced on  28th  June  of  this  year, 
and  we  have  a  detailed  account  of  it 
from  the  pen  of  the  chroniderNiccolo 
Spesdale,  who  was  at  Oatania  at  the 
time,  and  ascended  the  mountain  to 
witness  the  phenomena  more  closely. 

A  new  crater,  now  called  MontiU- 
pre,  opened  above  the  rock  of  Mu- 
sarra,  in  the  Yal  del  Bove,  on  the 
eastern  flank  of  the  mountain,  and 
vomited  immense  quantities  of  black 
smoke,  which  hung  in  the  air  like  a 
dense  cloud.  Then,  with  a  crash  like 
thunder,  a  torrent  cf  lava  burst  forth, 
while  red-hot  rocks  were  shot  high 
into  the  air.  The  stream  descended 
the  eastern  slope,  which  was  shaken 
at  the  same  tune  by  violent  and  de- 
structive earthquakes.  The  eruption 
continued  unabated  till  the  15th  July, 
when  another  crater  was  opened  near 
8.  Giovanni  Paparometto,  10  m.  from 
the  first  to  the  S.E.,  and  a  new  stream 
of  lava  burst  forth.  Then,  after  terri- 
ble shocks  and  crashing  thunders,  four 
other  craters  opened  around  it,  vomit- 
ing lava  and  burning  matter.  The 
cone  of  the  mountain  was  over- 
shadowed by  immense  columns  of 
black  smoke,  illumined  fh>m  time  to 
time  by  vivid  coruscations ;  showers  of 
ashes  and  sand  obscured  the  air,  and 
covered  the  whole  surface  of  the  coun- 
try, so  that  the  cattle  and  birds 
perished  for  want  of  food,  and  these 
ashes  and  sand  were  even  carried  to 
Malta,  a  distance  of  130  miles.  The 
original  torrent  of  lava  from  Montele- 
pre  after  a  course  of  a  few  miles 
came  to  a  stand.  The  lower  stream, 
after  filling  several  valleys  in  its  de- 
Bcent,  separated  into  three  —  two 
branches  flowing  towards  Aci,  the 
third  approachu^  Oatania;  but  the 
▼ed  of  (St  AgBU&A  displayed  on  the 


walls  again  prored 

ing  its  oomse.  ( 

22nd— 1333.— Four  yeses  liter  c 
other  eruption  broke  forth,  recddeik  ' 
the  chronider  6ilva^;g;io. 

23id— 1371.— An  old   MS.  ia  t:< 
Sicilian  dialect  in  the  archives  d  is^ 
Duomo  of  Oatania  reoonls  an  €ni^ 
of  *•  Mungibeddu '*  on  the  Gth  A^ 
of  this  year. 

24th->li08.-^On  the9thl?av€^»> 
in  the  reign  of  Martin   and  BaaEa. 
a  fresh  outbreak  oocoried.    first  ha. 
the  great  crater,  and  then  fiom  aev^a 
mouths  which  opened  at 
the  mountain,  sMixive  the 
8.  Nicola  d* Arena,  when  the  enmtia. 
of  the  great  crater  oeaaHL     "Whue  n 
lasted,  immense  globes  d  fiz«  wer 
ejected,  together  with  ashes  and  H^ 
coals,  which  fell  near  TWiiiipi»%  szl 
even  covered  certain  towns 
bria.       The    venemble 
monasteiy  of  Santa  Maria  Bosooehiosu 
was  burnt  up  by  the  lava  of  this  enzp- 
tion ;  and  the  villages  of  Pedsim  and 
Tre  Oastagne  were  reduced  to  safaa. 
The  eruption  continned  for  12  days. 

25th— 1444.-- In  this  year  ibe 
mountain  was  shaken  by  a  violeiic 
earthquake,  so  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  cone  crumbled  down  into  tlHr 
crater,  which  was  thus  much  ioeteamd 
in  circuit.  A  torrent  oi  lava  at  the 
same  time  threatened  Oatania^  hot 
after  a  course  of  20  days  was  stayed  as 
usual  by  the  exhibition  of  St  Agatha's 
veiL 

26th— 1446.— Two  vears  later  a 
fresh  eruption  ooonrred  on  the  25th 
September,  the  lava  bursting  forth  by 
the  Bock  of  Musarra,  near  the  site  of 
the  eruption  of  1329 ;  and  the  crater 
thus  formed  is  supposed  to  be  that 
now  called  Monte  Finoeddo, 

27th— 1447.— Another  erupiioa  is 
recorded  on  the  2l8t  September  of 
this  year. 

During  this  series  of  7  enqitkns 
Vesuvius  had  remained  in  a  state  of 
inactivity,  but  it  came  again  into  pky 
in  the  year  1500.  For  a  period  of  &) 
years  the  fires  of  ^tna  appeared  ex- 
tinct In  1533  the  historian  Fiktoo 
descended  into  the  crater,  which  wu 
shaped  like  a  funnel,  and  found  at 
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be  bottom  a  hole  hardly  so  larce  as  a 
nan's  head,  which  emitted  a  li^t  sul- 
^bnreoTis  Taponr,  veiy  damp.  So 
x>inplete  was  the  qmesoence  that  it 
\¥a8  hard  to  credit  the  stories  of  its 
past  violence,  for  no  emption  had  oc- 
?uned  within  the  memory  of  man. 
Yet  only  3  years  later  one  of  the  most 
memorable  eruptions  of  modem  times 
took  place. 

28th. — At  the  close  of  the  15th  cent. 
oocnrred  a  memorable  emption,  men- 
tioned by  Bembo  and  Fazello,  when 
the  great  crater  threw  out  a  torrent  of 
lava  which  ran  a  course  of  28  m., 
destroyed  a  large  portion  of  Oatania, 
and  filled  up  the  port  of  Lognina. 

29th— 1536.— On  the  23id  March  a 
vast  torrent  of  lava  burst  from  the 
ereat  crater,  and  from  apertures  newly- 
formed  around  it,  ana  flowed  down 
the  slope  into  a  hollow  flUed  with 
snow,  which  it  melted;   so  that  the 
torrent,  rushing  headlone  towards  Ran- 
dazzo,  swept  away  flocks  and  herds, 
houses  and  trees,  and  every  obstacle  it 
encountered  in   its   course.     At  the 
same   time   another   stream   of  lava 
flowed    down    towards    Bronte    and 
Adem5  in  a  slow,  intermitting  cur- 
rent, like  melted   irOn;    while   hor- 
rible convulsions  shook  the  mountain, 
and  fearful  roars  strack  terror   into 
its   inhabitants.    Three  new  craters 
were    formed    on    the    8.    and   W. 
slopes.    The  whole  island  was  covered 
with  the  ejected  ashes,  which  were 
borne  across  the  Straits  into  Calabria, 
and  even  carried   by  the   winds   to 
Crete.    On  the  26th  twelve  new  cra^ 
ten  Gpesned  between  Monte  Manfr^ 
and  Monte  Vituri  on  the  8.  elope,  and 
vomited  a  vast  river  of  firo,  which 
overwhelmed  the  ch.  of  St.  Leo  in  the 
Bosco,  and  continued  its  devastating 
course  till  4th  April,  when  it  ceased  to 
ilow. 

80th-1537.  — After  a  rest  of  12 
months  the  volcano  made  a  fresh  out- 
burst in  May,  1537,  when  for  12  days 
all  Sicily  was  terror-stmck  by  fearful 
peals  of  thunder,  and  frequent  roars 
like  disebaTRes  of  artillery,  but  &r 
louder,  which  were  heard  at  Sdacca, 
Ftdermo,  and  even  at  Trapani,  and 
vere  all  attended  by  strong  shocks  of 
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earthquakes.  Kew  months 
opened  near  Le  Fontanelle,  on  the  8. 
slope,  the  lava  from  which  flowed 
down  with  such  fearful  velocity  that 
in  4  days  it  had  run  15  miles,  destroy- 
ing a  great  part  of  the  villages  of 
Nicolosi,  Mompilieri,  and  8.  Antonio. 
Ashes-  and  dust  were  ejected  in  such 
quantities  as  to  obscure  the  sun  for 
many  days,  and  to  ruin  the  olive 
and  silk-plantations  at  Messina,  and 
even  in  Calabria  as  fieu:  as  Cosenza,  and 
to  cover  the  sails  of  ships  800  miles  off 
in  tho  Adriatic.  When  the  ashes 
ceased,  the  roars  of  the  volcano  le- 
oommenced,  and  in  the  midst  of  them 
the  cone,  which  since  its  fiill  in  1444 
had  been  renewed,  again  sunk  within 
the  crater,  diminidiing  the  altitude  of 
the  mountain  by  820  feet  Towards 
the  end  of  July  almost  the  whole  of 
Sicily  was  obscured  in  thick  darkness. 
Soon  after  the  emption.  Cardinal 
Bembo  and  the  native  historians  FUo- 
teo  and  Fazello  ascended  the  mountain, 
and  found  the  lip  of  thd  crater  on  a 
level  with  the  Piano  del  Lago. 

In  the  following  year  the  volcanoes 
of  the  Phlegraean  Fields  broke  into 
activity,  and  in  48  hours  threw  up  the 
mountain  called  Monte  Nuovo.  In 
1542  a  fearful  earthquake  shook  tlie 
whole  of  Sicily.  Palermo  and  even 
Trapani  suffered  severely,  but  the 
efiects  were  most  strongly  felt  in  the 
Yal  di  Noto.  At  Catania,  Syracuse, 
Augusta,  Mineo,  Yizzini,  MeliUi,  Mili- 
tello,  and  Oaltagirone  many  buildings 
were  destroyed.  But  no  emption  of 
Etna  took  place. 

8lBt — 1566.— In  November  this 
year  a  new  crater  opened  near  Lingua- 
grossa,  on  the  N.E.  slope,  and  two 
others  not  far  from  it  towards  Ban- 
dazzo,  which  ejected  streams  of  lava 
and  large  quantities  of  fiery  matter. 
One  of  the  latter  craters,  from  tlie  roars 
to  which  it  gave  vent,  has  received  the 
name  of  "the  Devils'  Caldron,"  CW- 
daja  de"  DiavdU,  Linguagrossa  is  in 
great  part  built  on  the  lava  of  this 
emption. 

32nd— 1578. — ^A  small  emption  is 
recorded  by  Pirri  as  happening  this 


year 


83rd — 1603. — ^Immense  columns  of 
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smoke  mtli  flame  rose  this  year  from 
the  crater,  while  the  mountain  was 
shaken  by  violent  earthquakes.  These 
phenomena  continued  at  intervals  for 
four  years. 

34th— In  1607  a  torrent  of  lava 
burst  from  the  great  cone,  and  flowed 
down  into  a  small  lake  formed  by  the 
melting  of  snow,  filling  it  up,  though 
the  site  is  still  known  as  the  Piano 
del  Lago.  The  dischai;^es  of  fiery 
matter  continued  with  mtervals  till 
1610. 

85th— 1610.— On  6th  February  a 
lava-stream  burst  from  a  new  crater, 
and  flowed  towards  Adernc),  filling  up 
the  bed  of  the  Simeto  a  little  aoove 
the  Ponte  di  Carcaci.  A  sec6nd  tor- 
rent burst  fortii  on  8rd  May,  and  took 
the  same  direction  in  a  stream  5  miles 
in  len^  and  2  in  breadth,  over- 
whelmmg  a  large  part  of  the  Pinita, 
or  Pine-wood,  and  many  vineyards  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Oistcma. 

36th  — 1614.— After  many  earth- 
quakes, several  craters  opened  above 
Bandazzo,  and  the  lava  from  all, 
uniting,  ran  a  course  of  10  m.,  and 
destroyed  a  large  district  of  the  Bosoo. 

37th— 1619.— A  slight  eruption  took 
place  this  year. 

After  these  frequent  outbr^iks  Etna 
was  quiet  for  14  years,  while  Vesu- 
vius, which  had  lain  dormant  for  131 
years,  broke  in  1681  into  one  of  the 
most  memorable  and  destructive  erup- 
tions of  modem  times.  12  months 
only  after  Vesuvius  had  sunk  to  rest 
Etna  resumed  its  activity. 

38tii— 1634.— On  the  night  of  2l8t 
February,  1633,  a  violent  earthquake 
shook  ^icolosi,  destroying  a  portion 
of  the  village,  and  burying  16  people 
in  the  ruins.  This  was  the  herald  of 
the  eruption  of  the  following  year, 
which  commenced  in  December  with 
tremendous  earthqtiakes,  which  shook 
all  the  villages  on  the  S.  flank.  On 
the  19th  a  new  mouth  opened  5  m. 
below  the  summit,  just  above  the  cone 
called  Scrrapizzuto,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  snow,  which  then  covered  the 
mountain.  The  lava  in  2  days  co- 
vered a  large  and  fertile  plain ;  then, 
turning  ea8t^?ard,  stoppea  awhile  be- 
neath the  mount  caHed  Salto  del  Cane, 


but  did  not  flnally  come  to  a 
till  it  had  run  more  tiuin  6  mUea.  Ob 
the  27th  another  moatli  opened,  S  a. 
to  the  E.  of  the  former,  aiid  vjeSted 
smoke  alone,  which  from  that 
ceased  to  rise  from  the  great 
The  eruption  continued,  attended  hj 
violent  explosions  and  frequent  earSi- 
quakes,  till  1638,  by  which  time  ihs 
lava  torrent  had  covered  a  tract  IS  m. 
in  length  by  2  in  width,  with  a  bed  cf 
matter  42  ft.  in  depth. 

In  1643  a  great  earthqnake  took 
place,  which  did  much  injuiy,  espe- 
ciallv  to  Troina  and  in  its  DeighlxHzi^ 
hood. 

39th— 1646.— On  20fli  Xovember  a 
crater  opened  5  m.  below  the  sumain 
to  the  N.NJ2.,  and  the  lava  flow^ed 
towards  Oastiglione,  destroying  mnch 
vegetation  in  its  course. 

40th  — 1651. —  A  protracted  erup- 
tion broke  out  in  February  this  jear ; 
several  new  craters  opened  in  the 
higher  part  of  the  mountain,  and  fiie 
lava  came  down  in  so  impetaous  a 
torrent  that  in  24  hours  it  ran  a  <£s- 
tance  of  16  m.  with  a  breadth  of  4» 
and  threatened  to  overwhelm  Bh>nte. 
But,  after  burning  some  houses  of  the 
town,  it  turned  off  and  followed  the 
declivity,  stopping  short  just  abov-e 
the  river  Simeto.  Etna  was  not 
whoUy  at  rest  till  1654,  when  it  re- 
mained quiet  for  15  years,  while  Yesa- 
vius  broKe  into  eruption  in  1660.  Bat 
in  1669  occurred  one  of  the  most 
terrible  eruptions  of  Etna  on  record. 

4l8t — 1669. — There  are  many  nar- 
ratives of  this  catastrophe  extant;  but 
the  best  for  its  scientific  infitrmation  is 
that  of  Alfonso  Borelli,  professor  of 
mathematics;   and,  for  its  historical 
details,  that  of  Tedeschi,  of  Catwia, 
This  eruption  commenced  on  the  8th 
March,  by  the  obscuration  of  the  day 
like  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  followed 
by  a  furious  whirlwind,   and  earth- 
quakes, at  first  weak,  but  gradually 
increasing  in  strene;th,  till  on  the  llth 
the  people  of  NicoTosi  could  not  keep 
their  legs,    and    everything    aromia 
them  seemed  to  be  heaving  and  rolling 
like  sliips  in  a  rough  sea.     Before 
noon  the  whole  village  was  a  heap  of 
ruins.    That  same  morning,  after  roaiv 
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'ul  bellowingB,  a  flssure  opened  in  the 
Lnountam,  beginning  at  the  Piano  di 
3.  TAoy  and  eztenduig  up-waids  in  a 
tortuoufi    line  as  fiur  aa  Monte*  FrO' 
luento,  onlj  1  m.  below  the  summit 
Its  course  was  from  K.  to  S. ;  it  was 
12  m,  in  lengtij,  but  only  6  ft.  wide, 
und  of  unknown  depth.    It  emitted  a 
vivid  light.     The  same  afternoon,  6 
other  mouths  opened  in  a  direct  line 
with  the  flssore,  yomiting  columns  of 
sand    and   smoke  to  the  height  of 
1200  ft.,  accompanied  by  subterranean 
roars  and  terrible   thunders,  which 
could  be  heard  at  the  distance  of 
40  miles,  and  such  conrulsions  of  the 
earth  tibiat  Catania,  12  m.  off,  was  tot- 
tering to  its  &11.    At  the  close  of  the 
day  another  and  still  larger  mouth 
opened  a  mile  below  the  otliers,  but 
in  the  same  line,  which  to  the  same 
phenomena  added  the  ejection  of  red- 
hot  stones  to  an  enormous  height,  and 
of  sand  and  ashes  in  prodigious  quan- 
tities, which  coyered  the  country  to 
the  distance  of  60  miles.    From  this 
mouth  gushed  a  stream  of  laya  which 
soon  spread  out  to  the  width  of  2  m., 
and  on  its  descent  encountered  the 
wooded  cone  of  Mompilieri,  which  it 
encircled  with  flames;  then,  turning 
westward,  it  next  day  reached  Bel- 
pesso,  a  town  of  8000  inhabitants, 
which,  in  a  short  time,  was  entirely 
submerged   in  a  sea  of  fire.     The 
same  day,  that  portion  of  the  torrent 
which  had  encountered  Mompilieri, 
forcing  its  way  throush  subterranean 
cayeras,  issued  from  ue  opposite  side, 
and  by  melting  down  its  i!oundations 
causea  the  hill  to  sink,  rending  it  at 
the  same  time  into  long  open  fissures. 
The  same  eyening  7  fresh  mouths 
opened  round  the  htige  one,  yomiting 
smoke  and  red-hot  stones  with  terrific 
roars;  and  in  3  days  they  united  with 
the  original  mouth  to  form  one  yast 
cratei^-a  horrible  chasm,  some  2500 
feet  in  circuit.    By  the  23rd,  the  tor- 
rent adTancing  with  a  front  of  2  m., 
had  overwhelmed  many  houses,  and  a 
good  portion  of  the  town  of  Masca- 
facia.  The  same  day,  the  treat  mouth 
cast  up  ashes,  sand,  ana  scoriaa  in 
such  quantities  as  to  form  an  enor- 
mous double   conical  mound,   now 


known  as  the  Monti  i2oMt,  and  to 
coyer  the  houses  in  the  neighbouring 
yillages.to  a  depth  of  6  feet,  so  that 
the  peasantry  were  forced  to  seek 
refuge  in  Catania.  On  the  25th,  yio- 
lent  earthquakes  shook  down  the 
great  cone  into  the  crater,  so  as  to 
lower  considerably  the  height  of  the 
mountain.  The  matter  &us  crum- 
bled down  was  hurled  back  again  in 
black  columns  of  dust,  which  ob- 
scured the  day.  The  lava,  mean- 
while* had  separated  into  3  streams, 
which  committed  fearful  hayoc.  One 
destroyed  the  village  of  S.  Pietro; 
another  that  of  Gamporotondo;  the 
third,  at  first  ^  m.  wide,  devastated 
the  land  of  Mascalucia,  destroyed 
S.  Giovanni  di  Galermo,  and,  fed  by 
fresh  streams  till  it  attained  the 
width  of  4  miles,  proceeded  towards 
the  town  of  Misterbianco,  which  it 
encircled  with  its  fiery  arms,  and  ut- 
terly destroyed.  After  overwhelming 
14  towns  and  villages,  some  with  a 
population  of  between  3000  and  4000 
souls,  it  turned  towards  Catania,  and 
by  1st  April  it  had  reached  Albanelli, 
hardly  2  m.  from  that  city,  where  it 
lifted  up  and  transported  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  an  argillaceous  hill 
covered  with  cornfields,  and  then  an 
entire  yine3rard,  which  floated  for 
some  time  on  its  burning  bosom. 
Continuing  to  advance,  it  filled  ui>  a 
lake,  La  Guma  di  Nocita,  outside 
Catania,  oyerthrew  a  large  aqueduct 
and  many  ancient  monimientB,  till  at 
length  it  reached  the  walls  at  a 
spot  called  "IlBattionedegli  Infetti" 
Meeting  this  obstacle,  the  lava-fiood 
accumulated  till  it  rose  to  the  top  of 
the  rampart,  which  was  CO  feet  in 
height,  and  tlien  tumbled  over  in  a 
cascade  of  fire,  overwhelming  part  of 
the  city,  with  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Naumachia  and  Circus.  The  wall 
was  not  here  overthrown  by  the 
weight  of  the  torrent,  for  when  un- 
covered long  after  by  excavations  it 
stood  erect  with  the  lava  curling  over 
the  top  like  a  rocky  billow,  as  is  still 
visible.  In  another  part,  howeyer, 
the  lava  threw  down  the  walls  for  the 
length  of  120  ft,  and  entered  the 
city  through  the   breach.     It   con- 
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tinned  its  oonne  to  the  Castle  Ursino, 
filling  the  fosses ;  and  eoyering  up  the 
delightfol  gardens  on  this  8.  side  of 
the  city.  On  the  23rd  April  it  reached 
the  sea,  which  it  entered  in  a  stream 
2  m.  wide,  till  it  formed  a  promon- 
tory more  than  half  a  mile  in  advance 
of  the  original  shore.  Then  b^;au  a 
contest  between  the  water  and  the 
fire,  which  even  those  who  were  eye- 
witnesses felt  it  impossible  to  describe. 
The  lava,  cooled  at  its  base  by  con- 
tact with  tiie  water,  presented  a  per- 
pendicular wall  30  or  iO  ft.  high.  As 
the  fiery  torrent,  rolling  onwards  in 
a  viscous  mass,  reached  the  adverse 
element,  iSbe  water  began  to  boil 
furiously,  and  shoot  jets  and  scorisD 
into  the  air,  while  clouds  of  steam 
rose  witli  a  horrible  whistling  sound 
to  obscure  the  sun,  and  then  fell 
affain  in  a  salt  shower.  At  the  dose 
of  April,  the  stream  on  the  W.  of  the 
city,  which  had  seemed  completely 
consolidated,  burst  forth  anew,  and 
flowed  into  the  garden  of  tlie  Bene- 
dictine Convent,  enclosing  the  build- 
ing on  the  W.  and  N.,  and  splitting 
the  walls  with  the  intense  heat. 
Here,  however,  it  separated;  one 
branch,  flowing  round  the  convent, 
entered  the  city,  and  burnt  the  chs. 
of  S.  Maria  Maggiore  and  S.  Gero- 
nimo ;  the  other  took  the  direction  of 
the  Corso,  and  destroyed  numerous 
houses.  This  being  on  the  highest 
ground,  the  fiery  torrent  threatened  to 
overwhelm  the  entire  city;  and  at- 
tempts were  made  by  erecting  walls 
to  stay  or  divert  its  progress.  The 
method,  however,  whicn  was  attended 
with  most  success  was  to  break  open 
the  outer  crust  on  tlie  flank  of  the 
groat  torrent,  so  as  to  allow  the 
liquid  matter  to  escape  in  a  difieront 
direction.  But  on  the  new  stream 
taking  the  direction  of  Pateni<y,  500 
men  of  that  town  took  up  anus  and 
stopped  these  proceedings.  While 
Catania  was  thus  surrounded  by  lava, 
the  light  emitted  at  night  1  was  so 
brilliant  that  the  small^  print  or 
writing  could  be  read  with  ease  in 
any  part  of  the  city.  Four  montlis 
elapsed  beforo  the  flow  of  lava  was 
finally  stayed.    Its  course  can  still  be 
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traced  in  every 

cunent  peifoimea  tha  fin*  13  m.  of 
its  omrse  in  20  dajB.  gr^i  theiitetf 
162  feet  per  hour ;    bat  vequEsd  n 

days  ficnr  the  last  2  hl.,  givuig  *  ^^ 
city  of  only  22  feet  per  faoiir;  md  ^ 
learn  from  Dolomien  that  the  sliuia 
moved  during  part  of  ite  ecraiae  at  ffae 
rate  of  1500  ft.  an  hour,  aod  in  o&b 
took  several   days    to    ooTer  a  fcs 
yards.'*— JD^    It  covered  abcmt  So 
square  miles  with  lava,  in  parts  100  ft. 
deep,  and  destroyed  the  dirdlings  of 
27,000  persons.       Borelli    eatbnated 
the  quantity  of  matter  tbiown  out  to 
be  93338,750  cubic  paces,    hot  this 
has  been  shown  by  Ferraca   te»   he 
much  below  the  mark,  as  the  leagSi 
of  the  streftn  was  at  least  15  m. ;  asd 
its  average  width  for  a  gre^t  part  was 
4,  and  in  the  other  parts  3  or  2  ol 
Two  years  after  it  had  ceased  to  flow, 
on  the  mass  bemg  broken  open,  Haaes 
issued  from  the  aperture ;  and  S  yesis 
after,  viqKnir  might  still  be  seen  oda^ 
from  the  lava  auer  a  shower  of  rain. 
Of  the  vast  masses  ejected  from  the 
crater,  Borelli  calculated  tiie  diameter 
of  one  to  be  50  ft. ;  it  was  hurled  to 
the  distance  of  a  mile,  and  fell  vrith 
such  force  as  to  penetrate  the  earth 
to  the  depth  of  25  ft. 

In  1076,  and  again  in  August;  1682, 
Vesuvius  was  in  eruption,  and  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  latter  year,  Etna  re- 
sumed its  activity. 

42nd — 1682. — A  new  mouth  opened 
a  little  below  the  summit  to  toe  £<, 
and  a  lava^tream  issuing  from  it  with 
terrific  roars,  precipitateil  itself  over 
the  precipices  into  the  Val  del  Bove, 
and  reached  tlie  Rocca  di  Musarra, 
running  a  courae  of  4  m.    This  enq>- 
tion  is  described  by  Massa,  an  eye- 
witness, to  whom  we  also  owe  a  recmd 
of  that  which  followed. 

48rd~1688.— After  7  hours  of  in- 
cessant thunderings,  which  seemed  to 
shake  the  mountain  to  its  base,  an 
immense  stream'^of  lava  burst  fhm  an 
opening  in  the  great  cone,  descended 
into  the  recently  desolated  Yal  del 
Bove,  and  fiUed  it  for  the  leugtii  of 
3  m.  The  burning  torrent  fell  upon 
enormous  heaps  of  snow  and  ice,  irhioh 
occasioned  a  fearful  confiiet  of  tbo 
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emenis*  attended  by  carious  pheno- 
ona,  among  which  may  be  noticed 
a  Tast  cupola  of  snow,  left  standing 
» an  enonnons  height,  the  fire  having 
estroyed  the  internal  part,  and  left 
le  oralis  on  which  it  rested."— Fer- 

44th— 1689.— On  14th  March  the 
eiva  bant  from  an  opening  in  the  Yal 
lei  Bove,  2  m.  fh>m  the  summit,  and 
leecending  to  the  cultiyated  districts 
>umt  up  plantations  and  yineyards, 
i.nd  after  a  oonrse  of  more  than- 10  m. 
iitopped  in  a  little  valley  near  the 
village  of  Macchia.  This  lava,  which 
is  that  now  called  Serrapkzuta^  is  still 
sterile  and  desolate.  While  some 
Franciscan  friarswere  looking  at  the 
lava  from  a  hill-  near  Mdntecaliato, 
the  hill  saddenly  crumbled  beneath 
their  feet»  and  4  of  them  lost  their 
lives. 

45th-— 1693.~This  year  was  a  most 
disastrous  one  for  Sicily.     On    9th 
January,  Etna  began  to  vomit  smoke 
and  flfunes.    In  the  night  a  violent 
earthquake  did  much  damage  to  Ca- 
tania, killing   some  of  the  citizens. 
The  next  day,  at  3  pjf.,  after  fearful 
subterranean  rumblings,  as  of  a  pent- 
up  wind,  came  another  terrific  shock, 
accompanied  by  an  explosion,  such  as 
could  onlv  have  been  produced,  says 
one  who  heard  it,  by  all  the  artillery 
in  the  world   bein^   dischaiged   at 
once ;  and  by  an  oscillation  so  violent 
that  no  man  could  keep  his  feet.    In 
an  instant  Catania  was  a  heap  of  ruins 
beneatii  which  lay  buried  18,000  of  its 
inhabitants.     The   same   sliock  de- 
stroyed in  a  moment  50  cities  and 
towns,  and  shattered  many  others  in 
various  parts  of  Sicily ;  and  no  less 
than  60,000,  some  say  100,000,  persons 
lofit  tiidr  Uvea    The  Oettanesi  who 
remained  alive  found  themselves  pre- 
sently flooded  by  the  sea,  which  was 
thrown  on  to  the  shore  with  immense 
violence,  and   inundated    the    city. 
Nnmeroua  long  fissures  opened,  which 
threw  out  sulphureous  water;    and 
one  in  the  plain  of  Catania,  4  m.  from 
the  sea,  cast  m   salt-water.    The 
earthquake  was  mllowed  immediately 
by  heavy  rains,  and  a  terrific  thunder^ 
stom,  which  drowned  the  cries  of 


those  buried  beneath  the  ruins,  and 
spread  the;  utmost  confusion  among 
the  survivors  of  this  catastrophe.  At 
the  moment  of  the  earthquake  a  cloud 
of  dust  arose  from  the  city,  so  dense 
as  to  obscure  the  day,  and  many 
streams  of  fire  burst  from  the  crater 
and  rushed  down  the  slopes,  while  a 
canopy  of  black  smoke  hung  like  a 
pall  over  the  mountain,  and  reflected 
the  glare  of  its  fires.  The  great  cone 
was  much  lowered  by  this  eruption. 

46th— -1694.~-£tna  and  Vesuvius 
both  broke  into  eruption  in  the  month 
of  March ;  but  the  latter  soon  resumed 
its  tranquillity,  while  Etna  continued 
active  to  the  end  of  the  year.  It  does 
not  appear  to  have  ejected  lava,  but  it 
vomited  inomense  quantities  of  ashes 
and  sand  which  were  very  destructive 
to  vegetation,  and  most  annoying  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Catania,  and  were 
carried  by  the  wind  as  iar  as  Maita. 

In  1696, 1698,  and  1701,  there  were 
feeble  eruptions  of  Vesuvius.  Etoa 
then  reconunenced. 

47Ui— 1702.— On  the  8th  March, 
3  new  mouths  opened  in  the  Contrada 
del  Trifoglietto,  at  the  head  of  the 
Yal  del  Bove.  The  lava  descended 
in  many  branches  into  the  delightiU 
valley  of  Calanna,  which  it  devas- 
tated. The  eruption  ceased  on  the 
8th  May. 

Etna  was  now  dormant  for  21  years, 
while  Vesuvius  was  4  times  in  erup- 
tion during  that  period,  viz.  in  1707, 
1712, 1717,  1720. 

48th  — 1723.  — In  November  the 
mountain  uttered  terrific  roars,  at- 
tended by  earthquakes,  while  a  dense 
column  of  black  smoke  rose  from  the 
crater,  assuming  the  form  of  an  enor- 
mous pine-tree,  just  as  Pliny  has  de- 
scribed in  the  celebrated  eruption  of 
Vesuvius  which  overwhelmed  Pom- 
peii. On  tiie  28rd,  a  torrent  of  lava 
issued  from  the  crater,  and  took  the 
direction  of  Bronte,  desolating  the 
woody  region  and  the  cultivated  conn- 
try  below  it ;  but  it  came  to  a  stand 
in  the  May  following,  after  running  a 
course  of  8  m.  The  crater,  being 
filled  with  lava  and  soorin  by  this 
eruption,  assumed  a  new  form. 

49th— 1732.— In  November,  1726, 
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there  were  several  severe  shodEs  of 
fjazthqiiB^es,  which  did  misohief  in 
various  parte  of  the  island,  but  chiefly 
at  Palenno,  where  many  buildings 
weie  thrown  down,  and  some  hundreds 
of  persons  buried  beneath  the  niins. 
But  no  eruption  occurred  till  dih  De- 
cember, 1732,  when  a  lava-stream  is- 
sued from  tiie  crater,  and  flowed  down 
the  western  slope,  but  committed  no 
serious  injury,  coming  to  a  stand  in 
January,  1783.  In  the  interval  between 
the  last  2  eruptions,  Vesuvius  was  twice 
inactivity— m  1728  and  in  1730. 

50th— 1735.— At  the  beginning  of 
October  the  volcano  uttered  such 
tremendous  roars,  attended  by  earth- 
quakes, "  that  for  3  days  it  seemed  as 
tnoughitwero  on  the  point  of  utter 
destruction."  The  shocks  were  felt, 
and  the  roars  heard,  at  the  distance  of 
30  m.;  and  Catania  was  in  ilie  neatest 
terror.  On  the  4th,  the  bellowing 
crater  ejected  flames  and  red-hot 
stones  to  an  immense  height  with  a 
terrific  crasli,  and  3  torrents  of  lava 
issued  from  it,  taking  different  direo- 
tions;  one  towards  Mascali,  another 
towai^s  Linguagrossa,  'and  the  third 
towards  Bronte ;  but  their  course  was 
so  sluggish  that  they  did  not  get  be- 
yond the  upper  region  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  volcano  was  not  at  rest  till 
July,  1736. 

51st— 1744.— In  1737  Vesuvius  was 
again  active.  In  1744  occurred  a 
feeble  eruption  of  Etna,  which  threw 
up  vast  quantities  of  ashes,  but  no 
lava,  and  continued  to  the  following 
year. 

52nd — 1747.— In  September,  after 
the  volcano  had  been  vcnniting  fire  for 
some  time,  the  lava  forced  a  passage 
through  the  cone,  and  descended  into 
the  Val  del  Bove,  which  it  continued 
to  do  till  the  new  year,  while  the 
crater  constantly  ejecting  red-hot 
matter,  increased  greatly  the  height 
of  the  cone.  Vesuvius  was  in  eruption 
in  1751  and  1754. 

53rd— 1755.— Prom  the  beginning 
of  the  year  the  volcano  had  been  dis- 
turbed; but  on  2nd  March  an  im- 
mense column  of  black  smoke  rose 
from  the  crater,  and  hung  over  the 
eastern  slope  of  f^e  mountain,  fre- 


quently emitting    _-_  _ 

attended  by  tremendous  detonatesi, 
which  struck  consiemAtioa  into  ftp 
inhabitants.    Two  streams  of  law  ttt 
same  day  issued  from  the  cralcZi  as 
of  which  came  to  a  stand  in  thehigfaer 
part  of  the  mountain;  the  other  flo«d 
down  to  the  K,  and  in   24  hcmB  is> 
3  m.,  or  as  far  as  Montelepra.    (h 
the  6th  an  ™i«**nafl  colmon  of  ad^ 
was  thrown  out,  which    eowend  ^- 
country  on  the  E.  slope.     Thieo  dbyi 
after,  a  new  mouth  opened    heluD^ 
the  Bocca  di  Musarra  in  the  Yal  dd 
Bove,  4  m.  below  the  summit*  the  Im 
from  which  ran  a  course  of  3  sl.  in  i- 
days.       During    this    emptioa   tke 
streams  of  burning  matter,  meeiiiig  ti» 
enormous  masses  of  snow  accmniUa^ 
during  the  winter  in  the  upper  regioos 
of  the  mountain,  reduced  them  to  tor- 
rents of  water,  which  poured  over  tk; 
precipices  of  the  Val  del  Trifo^ietto, 
and  ntt^ed  furiously  down  to  Ihe  sea« 
8  m.  distant,  teaiwg  up  and  bearing 
away  everything  uey    enoountered. 
Their  course  may  stiU  be  marked  by 
the  sand,  scoriie,  and  blocks  of  la^ 
they  brought  down   from  the  niyper 
regions.  The  crater  continued  toefoct 
fiery  matter  for  some  time,  wlud). 
aocimiulating  round  it,  incTeaaed  it» 
altitude.    This  same  year  is  memor- 
able for  the  tremendous  earthqoako 
which,  on  1st  November,   destrojed 
Lisbon  and  60,000  of  its  inhabitanti^ 
and  was  felt  with  more  or  less  severity 
in   Italy,  Spain,   Barbaiy,  Madeira, 
Turkey,  Holland,  Switzerland,   Ger- 
many, Sweden,  the  British  Isles;  and 
even  N(Mrth  America  and  the  West 
Indies.    In  November,  1758,  after  a 
smart  shock,  which  was  most  felt  at 
Bronte,  while  the  volcano  was  at  per- 
fect teak,  the  oone»  which  had  been 
elevated  by  the  recent  eruption,  gave 
way  and  crumbled   down   into   the 
crater.    The  same  year  Vesuvius  was 
again  active. 

54th— 1759.-~«hortljr  after  the  iaU 
of  the  oone  Etna  again  burst  &iib, 
casting  up  volumes  of  smoke  snd 
ashes,  witii  terrific  roars  and  explo- 
sions :  and  many  streams  of  lava  over- 
flowed the  cmter,  but  did  not  desccad 
below  the  desert  region.    This  ooo- 
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iTined  with  intervals  of  calm  to 
^n^ust,  when,  with  a  tremendous 
xash  which  stmck  terror  into  all  the 
ohabitants  of  Etna,  almost  all  the 
oatter  of  the  cone  fell  into  the  crater, 
oaving  2  points  standing  at  opposite 
"^tremities,  so  as  to  pye  the  monntain 
-lie  appearance  of  being  double- 
peskked.  In  December,  1760,  Vesu- 
vius resumed  its  activity.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1761,  heavv  rains  on  Etna 
craused  fearful  floodls  on  the  eastern 
»Iox>o,  which  did  immense  damage, 
sweeping  away  great  part  of  the 
Houses  of  Ad  Catena  with  60  of  the 
iuhabitants. 

55th  —  1763.— On    February   6tb, 
lifter  Bronte  had  been  shaken  by  a 
uncoession  of  violent  earthquakes,  a 
new  mouth  opened  in  the  3osco  di 
I3ronte,  4  m.  below  the  summit,  and 
10  above  the  town,  between  the  old 
craters  of  Monterosso  and  Montelepre. 
Blowing  the  old  lavas  above  It  mto 
the  air,  the  new  torrent  flowed  gently 
from  this  and  from  4  other  mouths, 
which  opened  one  after  the  other  in  a 
direct  line,  and  threw  up  with  explo- 
rsions  and    earthquakes,  scorite,  and 
red-hot  stones  in  great  quantities.  The 
lava  extended  down  the  slope  in  a  line 
5  m.  long,  by  1  m.  in  breadtn.    On  the 
18th  June  there  opened,  3  m.  below 
the  summit  to  the  S.,  first  one  mouth 
and  then  many  around  it,  electing 
volumes  of  smoke,  ashes,  and  sand. 
From  these  mouths  a  fissure  opened 
running  downwards  from  N.  to  S.  for 
more  than  2000  ft.,  vomiting  smoke 
and  ret-hot  matter.   Lava  also  poured 
from  the  mouths,  and,  after  a  course  of 
4  m.,  invaded  the  Bosoo,  burning  the 
forest  to  a  great   extent.     It  then 
separated ;   one  branch  running  7  m., 
the  other  10  m.,  down  the  slope,  with 
a  fiont  250  ft.  wide  and  25  ft.  high. 
The   eruption    continued   till    Sep- 
tember. 

56th— 1766.— On  the  28th  March 
there  was  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius; 
and  before  this  had  entirely  subsided 
Etna  burst  forth  afresh,  commencing 
on  26th  April  with  earthquakes,  in- 
creasing in  frequency  and  violence 
till  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  when 
with  a  thunder-crash  a  new  mouth 


was  opened  a  little  below  that  which 
had  thrown  out  so  much  lava  8  yeara 
before.  With  horrid  roars  it  threw 
up  enormous  volumes  of  ashes  and 
scoriae  which  falling  formed  a  laige- 
cone,  over  which  the  lava  poured 
in  a  magnificent  cascade  of  fire. 
Other  mouths  opened  above  this  new 
crater,  all  in  the  same  line,  and 
the  lava  from  them  all  Qniting» 
flowed  downwards  in  a  torrent  2  m. 
wide,  and  40  ft.  deep ;  traversed  the 
woody  region,  which  it  devastated; 
branched  to  the  E.  and  8.,  and,  ad* 
vancing  at  the  rate  of  1  m.  an  hour, 
caused  the  utmost  consternation  in 
Nicolosi  and  Pedara.  The  earth  for 
10  m.  round  was  extremely  hot,  and 
in  certain  spots  violently  convulsed* 
In  May  many  other  mouths  opened,, 
vomiting  lava,  smoke,  and  ashes.  The 
eruption  continued  till  November. 
For  a  long  time  afterwards  a  vivid 
light  was  emitted  bv  the  new  crater. 
Brydone,  who  ascended  the  mountain 
4  years  afterwards,  describes  it  as  still 
smoking,  and  making  explosions  like 
heavy  cannon  at  a  distance.  The 
lava  was  not  then  cold,  and  in  many 
places  emitted  volumes  of  smoke, 
which  were  always  increased  after  rain. 
Where  it  had  run  into  eullies,  and 
filled  them  up  to  the  deptfi  of  200  ft., 
it  retained  the  greatest  heat.  Monte 
Nero,  above  the  Grotta  delle  Oapre, 
was  almost  submerged  by  this  lava. 
The  Canon  Becupero,  who  has  re» 
corded  the  phenomena  of  this  erup- 
tion, relates  that  having  ascended  a 
small  hill  of  ancient  volcanic  matter, 
to  witness  the  slow  approach  of  the 
lava-stream,  which  was  2h  m.  broad, 
on  a  sudden  2  small  threads  of  liquid 
fire  burst  from  the  main  stream,  and 
ran  rapidly  towards  the  hilL  He  and 
his  guide  had  barely  time  to  escape 
when  they  saw  the  hiU,  which  was  50 
ft.  high,  surrounded  by  the  lava,  and 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  melted  down 
into  tne  burning  mass,  so  as  to  flow  on. 
witiiit. 

Etna  now  slumbered  for  14  years, 
while  Vesuvius  was  4  times  in  erup- 
tion—in 1767, 1770,  1776, 1779. 

57th— 1780. — ^After  several  severo 
earthquakes    in    the   spring,,  whioh 
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were  felt  all  over  Sicfly,  the  crater 
Yomiied  copious  flames  and  smoke, 
soon  followed  by  an  abundance  of 
lava.  The  ejections  were  preceded 
and  aocompanied  by  violent  shocks 
and  tremendous  explosions,  which 
drove  the  terrified  inhabitants  into 
the  fields  all  night.  These  convul- 
sions were  felt  most  strongly  in  the 
direction  of  Messina.  At  All  and 
Finmedinisi  they  were  so  violent  that 
a  new  Tolcano  was  expected  to  open 
in  that  neighbourhood.  Yulcano,  the 
nearest  of  ue  iEColian  Isles,  which  had 
been  extinct  as  a  volcano  for  ages, 
broke  into  partial  eruption.  On  18th 
May,  after  tremendous  roarings  in  the 
heart  of  Etna  for  many  days,  a  fissure 
opened  at  the  base  of  tlie  cnUer  to  the 
&W.,  and  extended  for  7  m.  in  that 
direction,  till  it  terminated  in  a  new 
month,  at  a  spot  called  Taeca  ddia 
Bciaeca,  whence  issued  a  stream  of 
lava.  This,  encountering  the  cone 
called  M.  Palmintelli,  separated  into 
2  branches,  each  400  ft.  wide.  That 
to  the  W.  expended  itself  in  filling 
hollows  in  the  mountain ;  that  to  the 
£.  in  4  days  overran  more  than  8  m. 
of  cultivated  laud.  On  the  25th. 
other  mouths  opened  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  first,  and  the  lava 
devastated  the  fertile  country  of  Mon- 
temazzo  and  Realma.  The  eruption 
continued  to  the  end  of  May.  Its 
peculiarity  was  that  the  lava  was 
ejected  from  tliese  lateral  mouths 
without  the  usual  roars,  and  unao- 
oompanied  by  other  volcanic  matter. 
Though  Etna  was  at  rest,  and  Yul- 
oano  had  ceased  to  roar,  Messina  was 
shaken  by  earthqua)ces  throughout 
the  summer. 

5dth— 1781.— In  April  this  year 
Etna  renewed  its  explodons  and  inter- 
nal roars,  and  ejected  a  quantity  of  grey 
ashes,  wliich  fell  in  a  shower  to  the 
distance  of  60  m.  Shocks  succeeded, 
followed  by  discharges  of  red-hot 
matter.  The  lava  at  length  over- 
fiowed  the  crater,  and  poured  down 
into  the  Val  del  Bove.  The  volcano 
then  sank  to  rest.  But  on  5th  Feb- 
ruary, 1783,  occurred  that  memorable 
earthquake  which  desolated  Messina 
and  the  two  Oolabrias,  overthrowmg  J 


in  2  minutes  the  gMter  put  cC  lk 
houses  in  all  the  citiea,  towns  ik 
villageB,frooi MesBuia  to  the wesfest 
slopes  of  the  Apenniiies  in  Galifarji 
Ultra,  and  convnlAn^  the  wiwle  kz- 
£EMe  of  the  country  for  aa  ana  of  M 
square   miles.      A^nother    sho^  (ui* 
lowed  on  28th  JCarch,   wi^  abas 
equal  violence;  aod   the   2  io^fi^ 
are  estimated  by  Sir  'WilliBm  HscJ- 
ton  to  have  destroyed   at   the  tia^ 
40,000  persons,  beaiclea    20,000  maet 
who  afterwards  died  in  conaeqiwacv 
of  its  effects.     At  the   beginning  of 
these  oonvulnons  Etna  emitted  a  coa- 
siderable  quantity  of  vapoor*  while  u 
the  close  it  was  oompletely  at  resl 
In  1784  and  1786  Yeeawins  wav  agui 
in  eruption. 

59th^l787.— In  June  £tna  alioired 
signs  of  an  approaching  oatbmst,  sad 
in  July  the  lava  overflowed  the  cater, 
which  incessantly  diachai^ged  asfaec. 
sand,  and  red-hot  seorise,  which  lell 
in  a  rain  of  fire,  driying  the  inhahitants 
from  the  Tillages  on  the  slopes^  aotf 
destroying  the  cultivation  at  the  baae. 
The  higher  regions  of  the  mountua 
were  covered  with  this  matter  to  the 
depth  of  more  than  3  ft.     The  bon- 
ing rocks  heated  tito  air,  and  the  ariies 
obscured  the  day  vrith  so  intense  a 
gloom  that  people  could  hardly  see  one 
another  at  a  short  distance.    Ail  this, 
with  the  concussions  of  the  earth,  the 
explosions,    and    the     sabterranean 
roars,  struck  terror  into  the  atoutest 
heart     The   eruption  continued   to 
the  end  of  August.    It  was  witnessed 
by  the  Abate  Fenara,  who  has  re- 
corded the  fiatcts. 

Simultaneously  with  Etna  on  this 
occasion  Vesuvius  was  in  activitv, 
commencing  in  July,  and  ending  in 
December.  The  eruption,  however, 
was  but  feeble. 

60th— 1792.— In  Maidi  this  year 
Etna  burst  forth  afresh.  Yiokiit 
earthquakes  ensued,  felt  most  se- 
verely at  Messina.  Enormous  volumos 
of  black  smoke,  with  vast  columns 
of  the  same,  were  ejected  with  ter- 
rific roars  from  the  crater,  and  to- 
gether assumed  the  appearance  of 
colossal  trees.  The  smoke.  wMch 
was  chaiged  with  ashes^  looked,  in 
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ie   ligbt  Tefleoted  from  the  crater, 
ko  black  greBsy  wool;  the  smoke 
ot  BO  charged  bore  the  appearance 
f  soft  white  cotton.   The  vast  masses 
f  smoke  driven  southwards  by  the 
rind  fonned  an  enonnona  arch,  which 
eexnc^  to  bridge  oyer  the  sea  between 
^cily   and  Anica.     One  torrent  of 
ftva  flowed  for  some  miles  towards 
k.dem6 ;  while  another,  still  larger, 
>reeipitated  itself  into  the  Val  del 
Qove,  and  ran  for  10  m^  as  £Ar  as  Lo 
Soccolaro,    On  25th  May  a  pit,  now 
sailed  La  Ciitema,  40  ft.  in  diameter, 
opened  in  the  Piano  del  Lago,  eject- 
ing much  smoke,  together  with  pieces 
of  old  lava  ^oite  wet,  and  masses  of 
clay  soaked  in  water.    The  sides  of 
the  pit  and  all  the  land  around  it 
were  soaked  as  if  with  heavy  ndn. 
Several  mouths  opened  below  this  pit, 
aU  ejecting  lava ;  but  the  chief  was 
tliat  opened  on  Ist  June,  in  the  Val 
del  Bove,  the  lava  from  which  made  a 
rapid  course  downwards,  overwhelm- 
ing the  cultivated  country  round  Zaf- 
farana,  near  which  town  it  came  to  a 
stand,  after  running  6  m.    The  de- 
scription of  this  eruption  we  owe  to 
the  Abate  Ferrara^  who  witnessed  it. 
**  I  shall  never  foiget,"  says  he,  '*  that 
this  last  mouth  opened  precisely  in 
the  spot  where  the  day  before  I  had 
made  my  meal  with  a  shepherd.    On 
my  retmn  next  day  he  related  how, 
after  a  stunning  explosion,  the  rocks 
on  which  we  had  sat  together  were 
blown  into   the   air,  and  a   mouth 
opened,  discharging  a  flood  of  fire, 
^ch,  rushing  down  with    the  ra- 
pidity of  water,  hardly  gave  him  time 
to  make  his  escape."     A  few  steps 
finrni  this  last  mouth  the  lava  had 
accumulated  to  a  great  heieht,  and 
heoome  veiy  solid ;  the  fluid  matter 
then  sinkiDg  some  80  ft,  a  bridge  was 
fonned  of  the  lava,  by  which  people 
I     wers  in  the  habit   of  crossing  the 
fie^  toirent.     The  lava  again  rose, 
and  overflowed  the  bridge,  and,  again 
sinkiiig,  a  covered  gallery  was  formed, 
throu^  which  it  continued  to  flow 
till  the  close  of  the  eruptions.    The 
gnodest  epectaole,  says  Ferrara,  was 
presented  by  t|ie  Val  di  Sugiachino,  a 
confined  viUley  sloping  down  to  the 


plains  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
The  lava  flowing  in  from  above  filled 
up  this  valley,  but  the  pressure  of  new 
matter  from  behind  detached  the  mass 
from  the  sides  of  the  valley,  and  the 
whole  slid  down — a  moving  mountain 
of  fire,  which  presently  bnuce  up  witli 
a  terrific  crash,  and  spread  out  over 
the  plain  beneath.  This  happened  at 
night,  and  was  the  most  masnificent 
sight  Fenara  ever  witnesseo.  The 
eruption  came  to  a  dose  towards  the 
end  of  May,  1793.  The  quantity  of 
matter  vomited  was  enormous.  Be- 
sides that  &om  the  crater  and  from 
the  other  apertures,  the  lava  from  the 
mouth  last  formed  continued  to  flow 
for  a  whole  year.  It  covered  a  tract 
perhaps  30  m.  in  circuit,  and  in  many 
places  was  more  than  300  ft.  in  depth. 

During  the  latter  part  of  this  erup- 
tion, from  February,  1793,  Vesuvius 
was  also  in  action*  and  continued  so 
til]  the  middle  of  the  following  year. 

61st— 1797.— In  the  interval  be- 
tween the  last  and  this  eruption  Mes- 
sina and  the  opposite  coast  of  Calabria 
suffered  frequently  from  earthquakes. 
The  crater  this  year  threw  up  ashes 
and  sand,  but  the  eruption  was  very 
slight. 

62nd— 1798.— Theeruption  was  re- 
newed with  violence,  attended  by 
earthquakes,  which  were  almost  con- 
tinuous at  Messina.  Lava  flowed 
from  the  crater  in  several  streams. 

63id— 1799;— The  discharges  were 
yet  more  abundant  in  June  this  year, 
when  the  crater  ejected  volumes  of 
smoke  and  vast  quantities  of  red-hot 
matter. 

64th— 1800.  — On  27tii  February 
the  inhabitants  of  Etna  were  aroused 
at  night  by  terriflc  explosions,  and 
beheld  immense  columns  of  fire 
rising  to  a  prodigious  height,  and  fre- 
quently emitting  forked  lightnings. 
This  eruption  was  renewed  in  the  fol- 
lowing months*  and  was  remarkable 
for  the  dense  showers  of  ashes  and 
soorin,  sometimes  succeeded  by  hot 
rain,  and  for  the  frequency  of  the 
forked  lightnings,  which  darted  from 
the  pall  of  Uack  smoke  overhanging 
the  crater.  On  15th  April  a  shower 
of  red-hot  ashes  fidling  on  the  snows 
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ttboiit  2  m.  below  the  crater,  caused 
feaifbl  torrents  of  water  to  inYade  the 
lower  regions  of  the  mountain. 

65th— 1802.— In  November,  after 
the  nsiial  precuraorB»  a  new  mouth 
opened  on  the  E.  slope  between  the 
Val  del  Bove  and  the  Bocca  di  Mus- 
Sana.  The  lava,  favoured  hj  the  de- 
olivily,  ran  several  miles  in  a  few 
hours,  but  then  became  more  slug- 
gish. Yet  in  a  day  and  a  half  it  had 
run  a  course  of  12  m.  In  1804  Yesu- 
vius  was  in  eruption. 

66th  — 1805.  — The  orater  again 
ejected  burning  matter,  and  in  July 
an  inner  cone  was  formed,  about 
1050  ft.  in  height.  The  eruption  was 
maintained  with  intennissions  in  1806, 
Vesuvius  being  simultaneously  in  ac- 
tivity in  August,  1805. 

67th— 1808.— After  a  short  period 
of  ntter  quiescence,  during  which  the 
Abbate  Ferraia .  descended  into  the 
ciater,  the  volcano  again  broke  forth, 
emitting  fire  and  smoke,  accompanied 
by  horrid  roars  and  convulsions  of  the 
earth. 

68th— 1809.— On  27th  March  the 
mountain  was  violently  convulsed, 
and  a  new  month  opened  below  the 
crater  to  the  E.N.E.,  which  ejected 
enoimotia  volumes  of  smoke  charged 
with  a^es.  Two  days  later,  after 
repeated  diocks,  more  than  20  new 
months  opened  in  tho  direction  of 
Oastiglione,  one  after  the  other  in  a 
line,  at  unequal  intervals,  the  furthest 
being  6  m.  nom  the  first.  Near  them 
the  earth  opened  in  many  long  fis- 
sures, and  in  certain  spots  suiuc  in 
large  tracts.  These  apertures  ejected 
clouds  of  black  smoke,  which  showered 
down  Bcorin,  and  gave  vent  to  fre- 
quent explosions,  one  after  the  other, 
baokwaras  and  forwards,  like  the 
running  fire  from  a  battery.  Streams 
of  lava  also  gushed  forth,  which 
uniting  fonned  a  torrent  450  ft  wide, 
and  ran  a  course  of  8  m.  Bonnd  the 
2  lower  mouths,  in  which  towards  the 
dose  the  eruption  seemed  to  centre, 
were  formed  lofty  cones.  Within  the 
groat  oiater  also  a  large  cone  was 
tiirown  up,  almost  level  with  the 
outer  lips.  The  eruption  ceased  at 
the  beginning    of  AprU,  yet   earth-  I 


quakes   continued   to   eouiriae  &  V 
island,  oq>eciaUy  the  Yal  £  3^{!i^ 
till  the  b^inning  of  1810.    1b  S^ 
tember,  1809,  after  £ti»  had  mmv. 
Vesuvius  came  into  activity. 

69th— 1811.— On  27lii    Octeba  :, 
new  aperture  opened  a  little 
the  summit  to  the  E.,  wbieli 
a  thin  jet  of  fire  like  a 
Xomxediately  many  wmilar 
more  than  30  in  ni 

after  another,  running  eaatcwam  m  % 
line  for  5  m.,  all  ejectang  liqaid  fe, 
which  in  a  few  hoars  ran  6  m.  ;  aic 
when  tlie  wind  blew  away  the 
smoke  which  rose  with   ihem^  thee 
jeU  deau  presented  a  most  beanti&I 
spectacle.  As  the  lower  onca  iuttwierf 
in  strength,  the  higher  were  eztis- 
guished.      The    earth     along    ths 
course  was  split  into  long  finore^ 
runniog  in  various    directiona»   and 
constantly  quitting  a  damp  anafce: 
some  also  knitted  flames,     ultimalu^ 
the  eruption  centred  in  the  lowest  of 
the  mouths,  that  now  called  &  Si- 
mone,  near  the  Bocca  della  Palombi. 
at  the  head  of  tho  Val  del  Bove. 
The  smoke  thrown  out  rose  fiist  iii 
columns,  which  spread  out  into  tik 
form  of  prodigious  pine-treea.  whidi 
obscured  the  day,  tne  edges  of  the 
clouds  wearing  the  greasy  appearaoot 
of    blai^    wooL       Meanwnile     the 
thunders   and  explosions   leeonnded 
through  the  mountain  as  thoi:^gfa  it 
were  the  scene  of  a  tremendous  eom- 
bat.    The  lava  fonned  a  huge  zi'ver  of 
fire  a  mile  wide,  which  fiowed  down 
the  slope  for  almost  10  m.,tiU  it  came 
to  a  stand  just  above  the  village  of 
MUo.      The  earthquakes   were    feZt 
strongly  at  Catania;  but  in  Mascali 
and  the    neighbouring   villages    the 
houses    rocked    fearfully   at    every 
shock.     The  eruption  continued  in 
full  force  tUl  the  beginning  of  1812  ; 
firam  that  time  it  gradually  declined, 
and  in  April  came  to  an  end.    The 
great  orator  in  the  first  days  of  t^ 
eruption  vomited  smoke,  but  had  no 
part   in    the   prolong^  phenomma 
which  ensued.    The  cone  formed  by 
this  eruption  was  still  MwnViwg  wheu 
Sir  C.  LyeU  visited  it  in  1828. 

In  1812.  1818,  and  1817  Vesarios 
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eraption.     Etna  remained  at 
«    'fcill  1819,  but  in  the  interrnl  Sicily 
^        oonTulsed  with    earthquakes — 
<3<;iall7ihe  western  side  of  the  island. 
S«iacca,  in  Dec.  1816  and  Jan. 
LT,  the  shocks  were  so  violent  that 
3    mjihabitants  entunelj  deserted  the 
VX&.  and  took  refdge  in  the  countir. 
aeemed  as  though  fmions  winds 
ftx>o    pent  up  beneath  the  mountain 
S.    Galogero,  and  were  raging  to 
kd.  ^ent.    Palermo,  Oaltagirone,  and 
.e    IS.  coast  of  Sicily  alio  suffered 
'verely ;  houses  being  thrown  down, 
i€L    Uves  lost.    In  March  1818,  two 
lOT-moos    oolnmns   of  water   were 
iro^wn    np  with   great   force   from 
peTtnres  in  the  ground,  some  6  m. 
iland  ftom  the   Gasidlo  €PAci,  and 
Lie    eea  beneath  that  castle  at  the 
aine  time  boiled  npfuriottsly  for  2 
irs.     This  was  followed  by  a  dense 
bg",  charged  with  a  bituminous  odour ; 
\Tid.   afterwards  by  a  yiolent  whirl- 
cvind  not  less  destroctiYe  than  the 
jorthquake.     During  all    this   time 
Ktna  remained  in  perfect  tranquillity. 
70th— 1819.— In  May  this  year  8 
large  mouths  opened  very  near  those 
Ibrmed   in   1811,   which   threw   up 
ilamea,  red-hot  cinders,  and  sand  with 
load  explosions.     "A  few  minutes 
afterwards  another  mouth  opened  be- 
low, iiom  which  flames  and  smoke 
issued;   and,  finally,  a  fifth,  lower 
still,  whence  a  torrent  of  lava  flowed, 
which  spread  itself  with  great  vio- 
lence over  the  deep  and  broad  valley 
called  the  'Val    del   Bove.*     This 
stream  flowed  2  m.  in  the  flrst  24  hrs„ 
and  nearly  as  far  in  the  succeeding 
day  and  night.  The  3  original  mouths 
at  length  united  into  1  largo  crater, 
and  sent  forth  lava,  as  did  the  inferior 
apertnres,  so  that  an  enormous  torrent 
poured  down  the  Val  del  Bove.  When 
it  arrived  at  a  vast  and  almost  per- 
pendicular precipice  at  the  head  of 
tlie  valley  of  Calanna,  it  poured  over 
in  a  cascade,  and  being  hardened  in 
its  descent,  made  an  inconceivable 
crash  as  it  was  dashed  against  the 
bottom.    So  immense  was  the  column* 
of  dust  raised  by  the  abrasion  of  the 
tiifaceotts  hill  over  which  the  hardened 
mass  descended,  that  the  Catanians 


were  in  great  alarm,  supposing  a  new 
eruption  to  have  burst  out  in  the 
woody  region,  exceeding  in  violence 
that  near  the  summit  of  Etna."— XyeO. 
This  geologist  states  that  when  he 
visited  the  valley,  9  years  after  the 
eruption,  he  saw  hundreds  of  treea 
on  the  borders  of  the  black  lava,  the 
trunks  and  branches  all  leafless  and 
barked  by  the  scorching  heat  emitted 
by  the  molten  rock. 

Vesuvius  was  in  eruption  in  1820, 
1822,  and  1828,  while  Etna  remained 
at  rest  till  1831. 

71st— 1831.— In  April  the  great 
cone  threw  out  lava,  which  flowed 
down  the  northern  ^ope,  but  soon 
came  to  a  stand,  the  eruption  being 
very  slight.  In  July  this  year  a  new 
volcano,  called  Graham's  LHand,  rose 
upon  the  sea,  half  way  between 
Soiacca  and  the  Island  of  Fantellaria, 
which  ejected  volcanic  matter  and 
immense  columns  of  vapour.  It  in- 
creased till  it  had  attained  the  height 
of  200  ft.,  and  a  circumference  of 
3  m. ;  then  gradually  diminished  in 
size  tm,  at  the  dose  of  October,  it  had 
sunk  again  to  the  level  of  the  sea. 
In  September  this  year  Vesuvius  again 
came  into  action. 

72nd— 1882.— In  October,  without 
the  usual  warning  phenomena,  Etna 
broke  into  furious  eruption.  On  the 
3lBt,  a  new  crater  opened  in  the  Valle 
del  Serbo,  about  3  m.  below  the  sum- 
mit, and  above  the  town  of  Bronte. 
Three  days  later,  7  other  mouths 
opened  3  m.  below  the  first,  and 
were  subsequently  blended  into  2  or 
3.  The  lava  that  issued  from  one  of 
those  mouths  flowed  down  the  slope 
with  fearfid  rapidity  towards  Bronte, 
to  the  great  ahmn  of  the  inhabitants ; 
but  on  reaching  more  level  ground, 
its  course  was  greatly  retarded,  and 
the  supply  of  melted  rock  failed  before 
it  could  reach  the  town,  for  it  stopped 
1^  m.  short  of  it,  after  running  a 
course  of  12  ro.  The  stream  in  its 
widest  part  was  1}  m.  broad,  and  its. 
depth  was  30  or  40  ft.  The  damage 
it  committed  was  principally  in  the 
"Woody  Begion.  The  Marauis  of  Or- 
monde, who  visited  Bronte  during  this 
eruption,  has  left  a  graphic  description. 
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of  the  laya-cunent  and  its  effects. 
'*'  Some  notion  of  its  aspect  and  pro- 
ffiess  may  be  formed  by  imagining  a 
Hill  of  loose  stones  of  all  sizes,  tlie 
Bommit  or  brow  of  which  is  continnally 
falling  to  the  base,  and  as  constantly 
renewed  by  unseen  pressure  from  be- 
hind. Down  it  came  in  huge  maases, 
each  leaving  behind  it  a  fieiy  track, 
as  the  rod-hot  interior  was  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two  exposed.  The  impres- 
sion most  strongly  left  on  my  mind 
was  that  of  its  inesistible  force.  It 
did  not  advance  rapidly;  there  was 
no  difficulty  in  approaching  it,  as  I 
did,  closely,  and  taung  out  pieces  of 
ihe  red-hot  stone.  The  rattling  of 
the  blocks  overhead  gave  ample  notice 
of  their  descent  down  the  inclined 
iace  of  the  stream ;  and  a  few  paces 
to  the  rear,  or  aside,  wore  quite  enough 
to  take  me  quite  clear  of  them ;  but 
still  onward,  onwurd  it  came ;  foot  by 
foot  it  encroached  on  the  ground  at 
its  base,  changing  Uie  whole  face  of 
the  country,  leaving  hills  where  foi^ 
merly  valleys  had  been,  overwhelnung 
every  work  of  man  that  it  encountered 
in  its  progress,  and  leaving  cdl  behind 
one  mack,  rough,  and  monotonous 
mass  of  hard  and  barren  lava.'*  This 
eruption  of  Etna  was  among  the  most 
sudden,  the  most  violent  for  its  dura- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
harmless  of  any  on  record.  In  1834 
and  1838  Vesuvius  was  in  activity. 

73rd.— In  1838  occurred  a  alight 
eruption  fh>m  the  great  orator  of  Etna ; 
the  lava  on  one  side  flowing  to  the 
£.,  and  finding  its  way  into  the  Yal 
del  Bove;  on  the  other,  taking  a 
northerly  direction  for  a  few  miles. 

74th~1842.— On  27th  November 
Etna  broke  into  eruption,  the  great 
cone  discharging  volcanic  matter  to 
a  prodigious  height,  and   the   lava 
bursting  a  passage  through  its  side, 
some  300  n.  below  the  apex,  and 
flowing  down  into  the  Yal  del  Bove, 
in  a  stream  some  600  ft  wide,  and 
more    tlian    10  m.  in  lengtii.  '  On 
28th  Dec.  it  came  to  a  stand,  after 
doiDfi^  very  little  damage,  as  it  did  not 
reach   the  cultivated    region.      This 
eruption  has  been  described  by  Pro- 
fessor Carlo  OemmeUaro  of  Catania. 


75th— 1843.— The  toIcmo  «4 


long 
Nov. 


esfsenl.     Oa 


Lt   the  Wsat 


remam    quu 

this  year  15 
in    a   line    very 
the  Desert  Begioo, 
7000  ft.  above  the 
above  the  crater  of  2S32.     Tl^  W 
charged  at  first  scorias    And 
^reat  quantities,  and  llieo  iskv? 
m  a  few  hours  ran  a  oamae  of  -  >-- 
when  it  separated  into   3 
that  to  the  rt  taking  tbe 
the  Boeoo  di  Maletto;  Oiskt  to  iLe 
threatening   the    Boaoo      <I*Adec- 
and  that  in  the  middlo 
straight  towards  Bronte.      Tbe 
streuns  soon  came  to  a  fftaad; 
the  central  one  oontinoed  ta 
swelling  out  so  as  to  cover  tbe 
torrent  formed  in  1832,  as  ^rell  ae  tiK 
fiir  older  stream  frnn  Honte  Bav&t 
These  15  mouths  in  amiitcwion,  u 
brief  intervals,  ejected  Tast   cohmiij 
of  dense  smoke  charged  with  aaod  aai 
scorin,  which  descended  in  aoontiaBa. 
shower.    They  all  vomited  also  l»iaal 
lava,  which,  as  it  issued   fhnn  tfae 
uppermost  mouth,  fell  into  the 
and  being  again  discharged, 
one  to  tbe  other,  till  the  matter  6om 
all  uniting,  flowed  in  a  broad  toneni 
from  the  lowest  mouth.    The  entiR 
line  of  these  apertures,  says  I>t.  Giu- 
seppe Gemmellaro,  who  ascended  tiic 
mountain  to  inspect  them,  did  not  ex- 
ceed 400  paces  in  length,  by  20  to  3d 
in  width.    The  lava  torrent  was  about 
half  a  mile  wide,  and  not  more  than 
10  ft.  in  height     Its  velocity,  in  a 
descent  of  25  degrees,  was  calculated 
by  the  same  witness  to  be  8  ft.  in 
a  second,  which  was  extiaordinarily 
great    The  heat  at  the  distance  of 
120  ft  from  the  current,  even  in  a 
winter's  night,  was  as  high  as  90^  Fahr. 
On  the  24tii  another  mouth  opened,  at 
the  spot  called  Taechedi  Coriaxxo,  aad 
the  lava  from  it  flowed  down  towards 
the  Bosco  di  Maletto.    The  inhabit- 
ants of  Bronte,  seeing  the  lava  making 
directiy  for  their  town,  were  in  gmt 
alarm.     Fortunately,  however,  when 
2  m.  off,  it  encountered  tiie  hiJI  of 
Vittoria,  which  made  it  deviate  to  tiw 
S.,  when  it  covered  the  old  and  culti- 
vated lava  of  Paparia.  Itthenieecbed 
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^  Ixigb  road  from  Pinlermo  to  Bronte, 
tolx  it  crossed  in  a  stream  a  quarter 
Ik  xnile  wide,  and  30  or  40  ft*  liigh, 

I  'tihreatened  the  richly  cultivated 
pes  between  this  and  the  river 
xiioto.  On  the  25th  a  singular  but 
'•aatrotis  catastrophe  occurred,  which 

II  long  make  this  eruption  memor- 
\o  In  the  annals  of  Etna.    A  crowd 

pooplo  fiom  Bronte  were  watoh- 
S    'the  progress  of  the  lava,   and 
ixio    were   busy  in   cutting   down 
eea»    and  in  saving  whatever  they 
mid    from    destruction;    when   on 
sudden    a    terrific    explosion    oc- 
oTzed  ;  the  face  of  the  torrent  was 
lo-wn    out   in   fragments;   a  dense 
\oxLd.  of  vapour,  charged  with  bum- 
Q^    partiides,  was  ejected,  and  the 
ragments  of  this  vast  shell  of  naturals 
oTma^on  levelled   to    the  earth  in 
in  instant  every  object  around.    No 
eas    than   69   persons   were  struck 
ilown — 86  dead  on  the  spot,  and  23 
surviving   but  a  few  hours.      Their 
bodies  and  clothes  were   blackened 
s\a  though  they  had  been  burnt.    On 
the  28u  the  lava  came  to  a  stand 
witbin  a  mile  of  the  river  Simeto, 
after  having  covered  a  tract  more  than 
6  m.  in  length,  |  m.  in  breadth,  and 
from  20  to  40  fL  in  height.  The  great 
crater,  however,  continued  to  show 
signs  of  disturbance,  in  the  clouds  of 
dense  smoke  it  vomited,  and  the  con- 
tinual roars  and  bellowings  it  uttered, 
which  deafened  not  only  the  dwellers 
on  the  mountain,  but  those  fiur  off  on 
the  Neptunian  and  Hyblsdan  ranges, 
N.  and  S.    On  the  Ist  Dec.  the  vol- 
cano threw  up  showers  of  impalpable 
grey  dust,  i»  prodigious  quantities — 
an  unusual  phenomenon  for  Etna^ 
which  poisoned  vegetation.    The  dust, 
indeed,  thrown  out  by  this  eruption 
was  so  charged  witli  hydrochloric  acid, 
that  it  turned  the  blue  of  umbrellas 
)    and  dresses  to  red,  and  bum^  what- 
ever it  tOQched ;  even  the  foliage  and 
grasB  were  sc  poisoned  by  it  as  to 
cause  a  mortidi^  among  the  flock?  and 
hei^s.   ^Th^  eruption  ceased  in  the 
cowseof  the  month.  In  1845  and  1847 
slight  ernt^oBB  of  Vesuvius  occurred. 
76th— 1862.— On  the  night  of  the 
20th  August^  this  year,  Etna  broke 


out  again  into  an  eruption  of  imusual 
magnitude  and  violence.  The  first 
witnesses  of  it  were  a  partv  of  "Jgngh'^h 
tourists — ^3  gentlemen  and  3  ladies — 
who  had  left  Nioolosi  with  the  intention 
of  reaching  the  cone  before  sunrise. 
After  they  had  passed  the  Bosoo,  the 
crater  began  to  vomit  fire  and  ashes^ 
yet  they  pushed  on  for  the  Gasa  In- 
glese.  Near  this,  in  a  narrow  defile, 
they  encountered  a  hurricane  so  im* 
petuous  that  in  an  instant  it  prostrated 
the  mules  with  their  riders,  and  blew 
them  towards  the  verge  of  the  pre- 
cipices of  the  TrifogUetto.  Talmig 
shelter  under  some  masses  of  lava, 
they  dung  together  during  the  stoim ; 
but  an  earthquake  suddenly  shook  the 
mountain,  and  their  mules  broke  away 
in  terror,  and  left  them  to  return  at 
daylight  on  foot  to  the  Bosco.  In  the 
course  df  that  night  and  the  follow- 
ing day  numerous  openings  were  made 
in  the  Balzo  di  Trifoglietto,  the  great 
precipice  which  forms  the  head  of  the 
Val  del  Bove,  f^om  some  of  which 
Booiin  were  ejected.  Lower  down  a 
great  fissure  opened  at  the  foot  of  the 
ridge  called  Giannicola  Grande,  and 
a  crater  was  thrown  up  firom  it,  which 
vomited  for  17  successive  days  inces- 
sant showers  of  sand,  Bootin,  and 
lapilli.  On  the  2l8t  August  the  lava 
ran  in  8  hrs.  to  the  Dagala  de*  Zap- 
pini,  2}  m.  in  a  direct  line.  Here  it 
forked,  one  branch  flowing  to  the  N.E., 
at  the  foot  of  M.  Finocchio ;  the  other 
to  the  Monte  Calanna.  In  less  than 
3  days  this  latter  had  traversed  tho 
entire  Val  del  Bove  to  its  entrance  at 
the  Portella  di  Calanna,  when,  chang- 
ing its  direction  to  the  S.,  it  flowed 
towards  the  village  of  ZafBeirana,  de- 
vastating the  highly  cultivated  lands 
in  the  lower  border  of  the  Woody 
Begion.  On  the  25th  Aug.  another 
crater  opened  behind  the  first,  which 
greatly  increased  the  flow  of  lava, 
both  craters  also  ejecting  vast  quan- 
tities of  scoriao  and  sand,  which  soon 
formed  lofty  cones  around  the  aper- 
tures. The  course  of  the  lava  was  so> 
sluggish  that  it  gave  abundant  time 
to  gather  the  fruit,  to  cut  down  the 
trees,  or  dismantle  the  houses  it 
threatened.     Meeting  a  hill  capped 
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by  a  solitary  oak  called  Quercia  del 
Vento,  the  torrent  divided,  one  branch 
flowing  towards  Ballo,  the  other 
threatening  Zaffiurana.  Dnzinjg;  the 
last  days  of  Angnst  and  thebegmnii^ 
of  September  Ihe  inhabitants  of  this 
village  were  in  continual  terror,  for 
the  laTa  was  creeping  slowly  towards 
it ;  but  it  finally  came  to  a  halt  abont 
\  iKL  oft  On  the  2nd  Sept.  Br. 
Giuseppe  Oemmellaro  went  up  the 
Yal  del  Boye,  and  obtained  a  near 
▼lew  of  the  eruption  from  Honte 
Finocchio  di  Sopra.  This  hill  rocked 
so  violently  as  to  occasion  a  sensation 
like  that  of  sea-«cknesB.  Viewed 
from  the  summit,  the  whole  Yal  del 
Bove  seemed  like  a  sea  of  fire,  so 
wide  was  the  expanse  of  molten 
matter.  For  miles  were  to  be  seen 
ridges  and  deep  hollows  streaked 
wi&  fire,  and  emitting  a  vivid  light 
from  numerous  rents.  Fragments  of 
loose  scorife  were  everywhere  rolling 
down  the  steep  slopes  of  the  ndfsoB, 
flhowinp;  the  mass  to  be  still  in  motion. 
Explosions  like  those  of  artillery  were 
incessant,  and  soorisa  were  thrown  up 
irom  the  orator  to  great  heights.  In 
the  first  week  of  Sept.  the  eruption 
acquired  new  fcwee.  Fresh  lava,  ob< 
fitructed  by  the  torrent  at  first  thrown 
<»ut|  but  now  oonsolidated,  accumur 
lated  till  it  overflowed  this  barrier, 
and  pouring  down  om  the  ihrther 
side,  ran  a  rapid  course  to  Fontanelle, 
desbfoying  orchards  and  vineyards, 
and  tnreatonin^  the  village  of  liClo, 
Above  which  it  separated  into  2 
branches.  On  6th  October,  2  fresh 
mouths  opened  below  the  first,  and 
omitted  lava,  which  flowed  towards 
the  Val  di  Galanna,  and  reaching  the 
head  of  it,  cascaded  over  the  Salto 
della  Giumenta,  a  precipice  more  than 
400  ft  high,  its  iSBiU  soundmg  like  the 
crash  of  metallic  and  glassy  sub- 
stances. The  eruption  continued 
throughout  November  and  December. 
On  the  8th  of  the  former  month  fresh 
lava  again  threatened  Zaflhrana,  which 
in  the  midst  of  all  these  perils  was 

iret  preserved.  ^On  the  2Ist  the 
avaa  second  time  pieeipitoted  itself 
«76r  the  Salto  della  Giumenta,  and 
spreading  over  the  feztUe  plaiaatiis 


\ 
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base,  destroyed   some  of  the 
land  in  Sicily.      I>iiriiig:  the  fra 
months  of  1853»    intermitfcfut  af^ 
sioDs  and  Sections    of    aoone  W 
i^ace ;  and  so  late  as  26tk  Afd  u 
lava  was  still  piling:   itself  up.  a- 
stream  over  another ;  hot  was  a  i. 
the  27th  May.  more   than  9  trnt^ 
from   its  commencensent.    that  ii» 
emptian  ceased.     ¥*rooi  time  to  tKi 
throughout    its   progrzosa    the   gi*^ 
crater  emitted  dense   cJoods  of  sbp* 
and   red-hot    scorisa. 
breadth  of  the  several 
is  calculated  to  have  l>een  2 
iheir  length  about  6  m. 
varied  from  8  to  16  fit. 
Bocoessive  streams  were 
each   other  this  height 
increased,  and  near   the    PotteUs  / 
amounted  to  150  ft     TJie  woliiiBe  :£ 
lava,  indeed,  poured  fcutii  cfnring  tia 
eruption  was  enormoos— gzeateiv  Pf^ 
haps,  than  in  any  other  on  reeuiJ,  wtii 
two  exceptions—that  of  IG6B»  9sad  ifan 
very  early  stream  which  flowed  fnm 
Mojo,  in  the  valley  of  the  Oauftna,  t<> 
the  Oapo  Bohisb. 


EXOUBSION  TO  NlOOLOei  A2n>  TBB 

Monti  Bosbi. 

Every  one  who  viaifa  Oatania  u  | 
desirous  of  seeing  somethings  more  d  J 
Etna  than  is  visible  from  that  ei^\  i 
yet  few,  comparatively,  ate  able  to 
undertake  the  asoent  to  the  summit,  . 
or  to  undergo  the  fatigue  inaetiataUe 
from  a  dimb  of  nearly  11,000  ft  I 
Most  tourists,  indeed,  visit  Sicily  in 
winter,  when  the  upper  half  of  the 
mountain  is  impracticable  for  mule^ 
on  aoooout  of  the  snow  which  ooven 
itk  and  the  difficulties  of  the  aaoenl 
are  thus  greatly  increasedt  and  aie  to 
be  surmounted  only  by  the  young  sad 
vigorous.  At  anv  season  the  tourist 
may  be  det^red  from  makiog  the 
ascent  by  cloudy  -weather  or  h^ 
winds.  To  all  such  we  would  recoiQ- 
mend  the  excursion  to  NI<SQlosi  and 
the  Monti  Bossi,  which  may  be  mtde 
in  a  day ;  and  whieh^  provided  the 
weather  be  clear,  is  at  all  aeaaoiM  en- 
joyable. The  load  to  Niooksi  (12  n.) 
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ca3rriageable»  though  bo  steep  that 
koiars  or  more  are  required  for  the 
LXTxey  from  Catania.     A  carriage, 
ttk.    2    horses,  may  be  hired  for  8 
x^tre  ;  one  with  3,  for  4  piastre, 
^Von   leave  Gakauia  at  the  Piaxsa 
ioeni,   the  termination  of  the  long 
.raida  £tnea,  and  at  once  b^n  the 
loent.     The  first  acclivities  present 
X   appearance  at  once  cheering  and 
dpireaaiiig.    On  every  hand  are  corn- 
elds  and  vineyards,  luxuriant  groves 
f    olive,  almond,  and  orange-trees. 
feat  white  cottages  b^  tlie  road-side 
caile  through  their  rich  drapery  of 
Ine-leaves.     Village    succeeds   vil- 
a^e*  surrounded   by  orchards,   and 
Lisplaying  si^;ns  of  ease  and  comfort, 
iiiii0ual  in  Sicily.    Yet  these  waving 
:r<^B,  these  flowery   gardens,  these 
richly-laden  fruii-groves,  are  aU  grow- 
ing on  lava,  more  or  leas  pulverised 
by    time.     The   neat   villages,    the 
cbaiming  villas,  are  all  built  of  lava; 
'wMch  here  and  there  stands  out  from 
tha  rich  foliage  in  all  its   hideous 
Xilaekness  and  sterility,  now  in.  low 
tcliffs  overhanging  the  road,  now  in 
iinge  dykes»  whose  bare  and  ragged 
^daare  cover  fields  once  as  fertile  and 
ibeautiful  aa  those  it  now  interoeots. 
*"  Everywhere  by  the  side  of  present 
happiness  and  wealth  we   see   the 
pliantom    of    past    desolation    and 
misery,  making  us  tremble  for  the 
future."    Afl  you  ascend  you  obtain  a 
fine  bird's-eye  view  of  Catania,  which 
seen  hence  seems  to  lie  in  the  midst 
of  a  vast  olive^grove,  and  of  the  wide 
plain  of  the  Simeto,  traversed  by  the 
lon^  stmight  road  to  Lentini.    At  8 
m.  uom  Catania  you  reach  the  village 
of  Fwqmle,  just  beyond  which  the 
road  forks,  th^  rt.  branch  running  to 
Tre  Castagne  and  Aci  iteale.    Three 
m.  farther  you  reach  Chraoina,  a  vil- 
lage with  one  long  lava-paved  street* 
with  the  double-papped  Monti  Bossi 
peering  down  it.    A  mile  beyond  is 
JfoMoliieia,  a  much  larger  village,  or 
rather  town,  of  3600  souls ;  just  before 
which  a  p^  to  the  1.  leads  to  the 
ruined  eh.  of  Bani'  Antonio^  founded 
in  the  year  IdOO,  as  is  recorded  in 
an  inscription  preserved  there.    The 
portal  has  a  round  arch,  Vnth  foliated 


imposts — all  oi  lava— enclosed  by  a 
dentilled  label  of  white  stone,  sur- 
mounted by  a  circular  window,  of  the 
same  materials  alternating.    The  E. 

Sortal  is  of  similar  character.  The  8. 
oor  is  pointed,  and  pointed  fonps 
also  appear  within  the  ch.  From 
above  Mascalucia,  looking  south- 
wards^ you  may  distinguish  the  site 
of  ancient  Syracuse,  seen  dimly  over 
the  low  headland  of  Santa  Croee. 
Two  m.  fui-ther  and  you  reach  the 
hamlet  of  Torrs  di  Grifo,  pronounced 
TorreUfo,  between  which  and  Nioo- 
losi  is  a  dreary  wasto  of  lava  and 
scori«8,  sprinkled  witli  broom  and 
dwarf-oal».  This  is  the  torrent  of 
1537,  which,  issuing  from  the  Monti 
Oastellacci,  in  the  Bosco  di  Patemd, 
separated  into  2  brunches,  one  of 
which  flowed  to  Torre  di  Grifo,  the 
other  to  Borello.  A  turn  of  the  rocul 
just  above  Torre  di  Grifo  shows  Ni- 
colosi,  with  its  white  ch. ;  the  double 
crest  of  Monti  Kossi ;  and  the  shape- 
less vine-clad  cone  of  Mompilieri 
below  it  to  the  1. ;  the  green  cone  of 
Santo  Nic61a,  with  the  sharper  peak 
of  Serrapizzuta  above  it  to  the  rt.; 
and  still  more  to  the  £.,  the  extinct 
orateni  of  Monte  Peluso  and  Monte 
Arso,  prominent  among  the  numerous 
cones  on  the  slope  of  tiie  volcano. 

Nieoloii  (population  2717).-* Jnn  .* 
'^L'Btna,"  kept  by  Giuseppe  Gal- 
vagna,  small,  but  clean,  and  very 
tolerable  for  a  country  locanda,  for 
you  can  always  get  good  wine,  bread, 
eggs,  and  maccaroni ;  and  what  is  of 
more  importance  on  the  return  fh>m 
the  summit — repose.  The  village  is 
"  a  &ightful  assemblage  of  low  huts^" 
one  eSory  high,  built  of  lava  and 
soorisB,  at  the  height  of  2264  ft. 
above  the  sea.  It  has  suffer^  so 
featftilly  from  earthquakes  in  past 
ages  that  the  inhabitants  have  learned 
to  btlild  their  houses  as  low  as  pos- 
sibla  There  is  nothing  to  see  in  Xi- 
oolosi  save  the  local  naturalist^  Dottor 
Giuseppe*  Gemmellaro,  who  receives 
strangers  with  great  courtesy,  and  is 
ever  ready  to  impart  information  re- 
specting the  mountain,  with  which  he 
I  is  80  well  stored  that  his  convenation 
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is  highly  interesting  and  instraotive. 
He  may  oe  styled  "  the  old  man  of  the 
mountain,"  for  he  has  passed  a  long 
life  npon  it,  and  devoted  it  to  the 
study  of  its  phenomena,  being  known 
as  the  author  of  several  treatises  upon 
it,  and  of  a  map  of  its  eruptions.  As 
he  keeps  the  key  of  the  Gasa  Inglese, 
those  who  are  bound  for  the  summit 
would  do  well,  while  borrowing  it,  to 
consult  liim  as  to  the  state  of  the 
mountain,  and  the  selection  of  a 
guide.  Dottor  G.  Gremmellaro,  who 
in  the  interest  of  travellers  erected 
and  keeps  up  the  Gasa  Inglese,  now 
stands  in  need  of  funds  to  effect  ne- 
cessary repairs  to  that  building.  He 
will  be  thankful  for  any  contributions 
£rom  travellers  towards  that  important 
object. 

A  little  to  the  N.  of  Nicolosi  is  tlie 
hospice  of  8.  Ni&iki  deU'Arenfi,  once  a 
convent  of  Benedictine  monks,  the 
original  of  that  magnific«it  establish- 
ment at  Oatania,  founded  in  1156  by 
Simone  Count  of  Policastro,  and 
nephew  of  Count  Rc^r,  the  con- 
queror of  Sicily.  The  monks,  having 
on  three  occasions  been  driven  from 
this  convent  by  eruptions  and  earth- 
quakes, at  length  deserted  it,  leaving 
only  a  single  iriar  in  charge.  It 
stands  in  the  midst  of  vineyards,  about 
}  m.  to  tlie  rt.  of  the  road  to  the  sum- 
mit,  and  at  the  height  of  2449  ^ 
above  the  sea.  A  picturesque  dump 
of  pines  fronts  the  hospice,  and  behind 
it  rise  the  wooded  and  cultivated  cones 
of  Senapiz2uta  and  Santo  Nicola.  Not 
far  &om  it  once  stood  the  little  town 
of  La  Gnardiat  a  favourite  residence 
of  Eleonora,  queen  of  Frederick  II.  of 
Aragon;  but  it  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake,  and  hardly  a  vestige  of 
it  now  remains  beyond  a  cistern, 
called  OMema  ddHa  Megina, 

Monti  Bosai. — A  plain  of  black 
ashes  and  sand,  sprinkled  with  bfi>om, 
surrounds  Nicolosi,  and  has  to  be 
crossed  on  the  way  to  the  twin- 
oraters  of  1669,  2  m.  from  the  village. 
These  cones  are  composed  of  very 
fine  asheff  and  scorise,  which  last  suh* 
stance,  being  of  a  dusky-brick  colour, 
imparts  that  ruddy  hue  to  the  hills 
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which  gives  th^m  ibea 
lower  slopes  ahovr  a 
shrub^  but  all  the  upper  put  d  ^. 
cones  is  bare.     The  loose  adasab 
it  rather  difficult  to  aooeiid,  bvt  Ik 
view  from  the  aomiiiit;  of  fiie  qct 
cones  on  -the  dopes  of  Eiioa,  asd  k 
the  great  plain  of  Oatomm,  fnHy  cm- 
pensates  for  the  little  fati^oe.   T^ 
2   craters  are   separated  only  \k  % 
ridge.     From   tiiem    on  the  &  mit 
issued   the    doiable    stream    of  hn 
which  nearly  destroyed  Catania,  aai 
which  may  still  be  traced  by  a  fouSd 
line  of  delation,  broad,   hlmck^  aat 
barren,  down  the  eoltiTated  alopeB  l» 
the  sea*  separatiiig  and  qniting  m^el 
and  embracing  a  tiaot  of  lazmisst 
verdure  with  its  naked  anuL    Tka 
cone,  though  a  mste  hillock — aa  a- 
cresoence  only  on  the  aide  ^rf*  the  nug^tr 
volcano,  is  2  m.  in  elrcumlereBoe  ftt 
its  base,  and  rises  to  the  beigbt  ci 
450  ft  above  the  plain  of  NiookeL 
Between  H<mti'  Bossi  and  the  Monte 
della  Nocilla,  I  m.  to  the   N^  tt 
many  apertures  in  the  earth*  foraed 
by  the  great  eruption  of  1669 ;  no  k» 
than  15  may  be  eoimted  in   a  line, 
running  N.  and  S.     These    aafater- 
ranean    caverns,    says    LueU^    *"  are 
among  the  most  onrious  features  oi 
Etna,  and  appear  to  have  been  pro- 
4jiced  by  the  hardening  of  the  lava 
during  the  escape  of  great  volnmes  of 
elastic  fluids,  which  are   often  dis- 
charged for  many  da3r8  in  sacoeasion 
after  the  crisis  of  the  emptfon    is 
over."   The  most  remarkable  of  tfaem 
is  the 

Foeaa  deUa  PeioaAa^  in  front  of  the 
Monte  della  Fasaia.    It  is  a  low  red 
crater, -625  ft.  in  circumfersnce  at  its 
mouth,  and  78  ft.  in  depth ;  and  at 
the  bottom  of  its  funnel-shaped  hollow 
is  a  peipendieular  shaft,  leading  to  a 
second  below  it,  and  tiiis  to  a  thiid. 
and  so  on  through  many  in  suceeirion 
till  a  large  galleiy»  with  walls  and 
roof  of  rugged  bladk  lava,  is  reashed, 
90  ft.  long,  and  «Mn»  than  60  ft  in 
height.    The  entrance  of  the  pit  is 
reached  without  difficulty.  '*  A  ladder 
was  then  placed   in   the  hole,  and 
having  descended  about  10  ft  toicbea 
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lighted,  and  an  uncouth-iooking 
^^■^^Bonage  dad  in  sheep-flkins  led  the 
<^^    down   a   rapid   and   extremely 
"^sarged  dedivihr.    The  height  of  the 
lit  incieasea  as  we  advanced,  but 
did  not  in  any  part  appear  to  be 
oader  than  15  or  16  yards.    At  the 
t  of  the  slope  a  rude  sort  of  wind- 
had  been  erected,  hanging  over 
1x6  brink  of  a  yertical  descent  of  80 
t:>.       A  short  thick  stick  haying  been 
ickCKie  fast  to  the  end  of  the  rope,  our 
3oxkclactor  seated  himself  on  it,  and 
wva^    lowered  to  the  bottom.    While 
"^t^uiding  there   to    receive    us,  and 
^^avlng  the  torch  oyer  his  head,  the 
T-c^d  glare,  as  it  fell  on  the  black  and 
el^eply-indented  sides  of  the  diasm, 
p^Todncedso  strange  an  effect  that  it 
-would  haye  required  no  great  stretch 
of   imagination  to  convert  him  into 
Ck  demon,  who  was  ushering  us  on  our 
^^ray  to  the  realms  of  darkness.    We 
Followed  in  turn,  and  scrambled  on 
through  a  much   loftier   and   more 
spcu^ious  part  of  the  cavern.    Having 
at  length  descended  about  200  ft.,  and 
passed  through  a  series  of  galleries, 
^'6  came  to  a  spot  where  the  vault  rose 
as  abruptly  as  the  shaft  of  a  mine, 
and  to  such  a  height  that  the  top 
could  no  longer  bo  discerned.    From 
the  direction  of  the  grotto  and  the 
distance  we  had  come,  it  seemed  not 
improbable  that  we  were  now  under 
the  small  crater  of  Monti  Rossi,  in 
which  case  this  mi^ht  have  been  the 
vent  to  it.      Leavmg  the  principal 
gallery  we  entered  a  narrow  chamber, 
at  the  termination  of  which  we  care- 
fully examined  every  nook,  in  the 
hope  of  discovering  some  chink  that 
might  lead  us  onwards,  but  in  vain. 
The  sides  and  roof  of  the  cavern  were' 
as  rugged  as  the  surface  on  which  we 
stood,  jutting  out  and  receding    in 
every    possible    variety  of  form." — 
y      Marquis  of  Ormojide, 
'  The  excursion  may  be  pleasantly 

varied  by  returning  from  Kioolosi  by 
way  of  Pedara  and  Tro  Castagne, 
which,  thouzh  a  little  longer,  far  sur- 
passes the  direct  road  in  beiauty  and 
interest,  as  it  commands  the  entire 
coa^  and  eastern  slope  of  Etna.  The 
road  is  carriageable. 
ISicily.'] 


Excursion  to  ths  Val  del  Bovk. 

An  excursion  of  great  interest  may 
be  made  to  the  Val  del  Bove,  whidi 
lies  on  the  E.  slope  of  tiie  volcano, 
about  20  m.  K.  of  Catania.  It  can  be 
reached  either  from  that  city  or  from 
Aci  Reale;  and  the  rood  to  it,  or 
rather  to  the  village  of  Zaffarana,  at 
its  mouth,  is  carriageable.  It  will 
take  4  hours  from  Catania  to  reoch 
Zaffamna,  and  3  hours  on  mules< 
thence  to  the  Val  del  Bove. 

The  Val  del  Bove  is  a  circular  chasm, 
or  depression  in  the  mountain,  of  vast 
size,  and  sunk  to  the  depth  of  3000  or 
4000  ft.  1 1  commences  near  the  summit 
of  Etna,  and  descends  through  the 
woody  ro^ion  to  the  verge  of  tne  cul- 
tivated district  on  the  coast.  It  is 
continued  on  one  side  by  a  second  and 
narrower  valley,  the  Yal  di  Calanna ; 
and  below  this  by  a  long  narrow  ra- 
vine, the  Val  di  S.  Giacomo,  which 
stretches  down  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Zaffarana.  It  is  enclosed  by  nearly 
vertical  predpioes,  varying  from  1000 
to  nearW  4000  ft.  in  height,  the 
highest  being  at  the  upper  end,  and 
the  altitude  gradually  diminishing 
with  the  sink  of  the  slope.  These 
precipices  are  composed  of  lava,  tuff, 
and  volcanic  breccia  alternately,  and 
on  every  side  are  traversed  by  count- 
less vertical  dikes  of  trachyte,  or  of 
compact  blue  basalt,  with  olivine,  va- 
rying in  breadth  from  2  to  20  ft.  or 
more.  Being  of  harder  matter  ^an 
the  strata  they  traverse,  they  have 
suffered  less  from  atmospheric  influ- 
ences, and  stand  out  from  the  face  of 
the  cliffs,  so  as  to  give  a  most  singular 
character  to  the  valley.  '*  Let  the 
reader,"  says  Sir  C,  Lyell,  **  picture  to 
himself  a  large  amphitheatre,  5  m.  in 
diameter,  and  surrounded  on  3  sides 
by  precipices  from  2000  to  3000  ft.  in 
height.  If  he  has  beheld  that  most 
picturesque  scene  in  tlie  Pyrenees, 
the  celebrated  *  Cirque  of  Gavamie,' 
he  may  form  some  conception  of  the 
magnificent  circle  of  precipitous  rocks 
which  enclose  the  great  plain  of  tlio 
Yal  del  Bove.  This  plain  has  been 
deluged  by  repeated  streams  of  lava : 
and  though  it  appears  almost  level 
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wheu  yiewed  from  a  distance,  it  is,  in 
fact,  more  uneven  than  the  surface  of 
the  most  tempestuous  sea.  Besides 
the  minor  irregularities  of  the  lava, 
the  valley  is  in  one  part  interrupted 
by  a  ridge  of  rocks,  2  of  which,  Mu- 
sara  and  Capra,  are  very  prominent. 
They  are  of  gigantic  dimensions,  and 
appear  almost  isolated  as  seen  from 
many  points.  The  face  of  the  preci- 
pices already  mentioned  is  broken 
m  the  most  picturesque  manner  by 
the  vertical  walls  of  lava  which  tra- 
verse fhem.  These  masses  usually 
stand  out  in  relief  are  exceedingly 
diversified  in  form,  and  of  immense 
altitude.  In  the  autumn  their  black 
outline  may  often  be  seen  relieved  by 
clouds  of  fleecy  vapour  which  settle 
behind  them,  and  do  not  disperse 
until  mid-day,  continumg  to  fill  the 
valley  whUe  the  sun  is  shining  on 
every  other  part  of  Sicily,  and  on  the 
highier  regions  of  Etna.  The  strips 
of  green  herbage  and  forest-land, 
which  have  here  and  there  escaped 
the  burning  lavas,  serve,  by  contrast, 
to  heighten  the  desolation  of  the 
scene.  An  unusual  silence  prevails ; 
for  there  are  no  torrents  dashing  from 
the  rocks,  nor  any  movement  of  run" 
ning  water  in  the  valley.  Every  drop 
of  water  that  falls  from  the  heavens, 
or  flows  from  the  melting  ice  and 
snow,  is  instantly  absorbed  by  the 
poxpus  lava ;  and  sucH  is  the  deartli  of 
springs^  that  the  herdsman  is  com- 
pelled to  supply  his  flocks,  during 
the  hot  season,  from  stores  of  snow 
laid  up  in  hollows  of  tho  mountain 
during  winter.  The  stem  and  severe 
grandeur  of  the  scenery  is  not  such 
as  would  be  selected  by  a  poet  for  a 
vale  of  enchantment.  The  character 
of  the  scene  would  accord  &r  better 
with  Milton*s  picture  of  the  infernal 
world;  and  if  we  imagine  oursdves 
to  behold  in  motion,  in  the  dRrlmem 
of  the  night,  one  of  those  fiery  cur- 
rents which  have  so  often  traversed 
the  great  valley,  we  may  well  re- 
call— 

•  yon  dreuy  ptaln,  forlorn  and  wlH, 
The  Beat  of  dc*>UUoD,  voM  of  light, 


,r. 


Dr.  BucUand  bas  pronavnced  4? 
valley  to  be  more  vrorthy  of  the  p?- 
logist^s  attention  than  any  m^  tfH 
in  Sicily,  or,  perhaps,  i&  Ranptx  Lt 
here  is  laid  open  a  great  part  of  Ir 
structure  of  the  mass  of  the  voka . 
and  the  geologist  tli-oa  eajojs  Ikt  ^' 
portunity  of  ascortainin^  how  &r  tir 
mtemal  oonformatioii  o£  the  cane  c- 
responds  with  what    lie   might  !&&•• 
anticipated  as  the  result  of  ttiat  lauir 
of  increase  which  has  been  intoeatt-. 
during  the  historic  cnu      The  ctreaLk 
form  of  this  great  chasm,  and  the  ^  • 
currcnoe    of  these    coantleas    dikt^. 
amounting,  perh^ia,  to  seTetal  thtm- 
sands  in  number,  so  forcibly  lecall  % 
mind  the  phenomena  of  tbe^Atrio  dt.. 
Gavallo,  on  Vesuvius,  that  yon  at  oco 
regard  it  as  a  vast  crater,  on  a  scale  s^ 
ioT  exceeding  that  of  Sommah  as  Eta 
surpasses    Vesuvius    in     mag^nitaiir. 
And  as  the  qu&-qaft-Tefaal  dip,  whi&. 
is  so  beautirolly  exhibited  in  llie  ti- 
carpment   of  Somma,   may   also   In.- 
traced  in  the  walls  of  this  gremt  bd- 
phitheatro,  there  is  little  doobtf;,  aav^ 
Sir  Charles  Lyell,*  of  the  existence  at 
some  former  period  of  a  doable  sxi^ 
or  2  points  of  permanent  eraptum  to 
Etna,  as  in  some  of  the  great  Tolca- 
noes  of  Java,  with  a  saddle^  or  inter- 
colline  space,  between  them.      Tht 
second  axis,  which  ho  calls  the  axi^ 
or  cone  of  TrifogUetto,  he  places  in 
that  part  of  the  Val  del  Bove  called 
the  Piano  di  TrifogUetto,  at  a  point 
about    half-way  between    the    Seira 
Gianuicola  and  the  hill  of  Zoceolaio, 
and  3  m.  to  the  S.E.  of  the  oentnl 
cone^  or  axis  of  MongibeUo.     *'  Wo 
may  assume  the  existence  at  an  early 
period  of  2  permanent  centres  of  emp- 
tion  (whether  contemporaneous^  like 
Kilauea  and  the   summit  crater  of 
Mount  lioa,  in  Owhyhee,  or  socees- 
sive,  like  Somma  and  VesaviusX  and 
at  a  later  period  the  complete  ascen- 
dency of  what  is  now  ih»  prindpai 
focus,  that  of  MongibeUo,  which  con- 
tinues in  fall  vigour,  while  that  of 
TrifogUetto  has  long  been  spent  The 
latter  may  have  been  always  a  lab- 
ordinate  vent,  communicating  at  a 
great  depth   with   the  mam  chiin- 
*  '  I1ilkw.aVnia,'  iSM;  ftrt  0, 
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•y ,  "wliich  may  never  have  materially 
liiTtecL  its  position  &om  the  first.'* 
tie  singular  vertical  dikes  in  the 
iiXls  of  the  chasm  have  been  foimed 
f  "ttiG  repeated  fracture  of  the  mass 
y  'tlic  expansive  force  of  vapours, 
a<l  the  injection  into  the  fissures  of 
Lolteu  matter,  which  after  its  solidi- 
cation  has  caused  the  severed  parts 
3  adhere  more  firmly  than  ever.  The 
x.tonsion  of  the  Val  del  Bove  to  its 
•resent  dimensions,  and  the  removal 
•f  the  matter  which  formed  the  ori- 
ginal cone,  are  attributed  by  Sir  C. 
l<y  ell  in  part  to  the  subsidence  of  the 
^Tound,  to  lateral  and  paroxysmal  ex- 
l^losions  unaccompanied  by  the  emis- 
sion of  lava,  as  well  as  to  aqueous 
Drosion. 

Ascent  of  Etna. 

£tna  appears  in  all  ages  to  have 
Ijeen  ascended  from  the  S.   Stmbo  ia- 
forms  us  that  the  little  town  of  Mtna^ 
between  Catania  and  Geniorbi,  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  site  of  Sta.  Mana 
di  Licodia,  was  the  usual  starting- 
point  for  those  who  made  the  ascent 
in  his  day.     The  slope,  indeed,  is 
much  more  gradual  on  the  S.  and  E. 
than  on  the  W.  and  N.y  while  the 
distance  to  the  cone  is  proportionately 
increased.    From  Oatania  to  the  sum- 
mit is  about  29  m.,  while  it  is  only  18 
from  linguagrossa,   and   hardly  12 
from  Banda^.    Catania  is  now  in 
every  lesi^ect  the   most   convenient 
point  from  which  to  make  the  ascent, 
and  no  one  dreams  of  attempting  it 
from  any  other  quarter.    For  the  first 
12  m.,  or  as  far  as  Nicolosi,  there  is  a 
carriage-road,    constructed    in  1835. 
Beyond  this,  the  ascent  is  practicable 
for  mules,  in  summer  to  the  Casa 
degli  Inglesi*  at  the  foot  of  the  cone ; 
in  winter  only  to  the  Qrotta  delle 
Capre,  in  the   higlier   part   of  the 
\V(K)dy  Begion,  and  8  m.  from  Nice* 
losi.    From  the  Casa  degli  Inglesi  to 
the  snmmit»  a  distance  of  2  m.,  must 
at  all  seasons  be  done  on  fool    A 
carriage  may  be  hired  at  Catania  to 
carry  a  party  to  Kicolosi,  and  bring 
them  back  the  next  day,  for  5  piastre, 
all  expenses  included.    At  ^icolosi 


horses  or  mules  ma^  be  procured  for 
the  Casa  degli  Inglesi,  at  Ipiasira  eacli. 
The  traveller  should  stipulate  for  an 
English  saddle.  Guides  for  the  summit 
are  also  to  be  had  here ;  their  fee  is  1^ 
picutra  each,  exclusive  of  the  hire  of 
his  mule.  The  best  guide  is  Pasquale 
Gemmellaro;  Salvatore  and  Angelo 
Carbonaro  are  also  highly  spoken  of. 
The  others  are  Antonio  Nioolosi,  An- 
tonio Leonard],  Pasquale  Teurbo,  and 
Giuseppe  Bonanno. 

"To  those  who  have  seen  Etna," 
Mys  SpaUanzatU,  "Vesuvius  appears 
like  a  mere  oabinet- volcano."  Not 
only  is  it  some  7000  ft  less  in  alti- 
tude, but  it  is  of  comparatively  easy 
ascent ;  though  it  must  be  confessed 
that  in  summer  the  ascent  of  Etna 
involves  less  weariness  than  might  be 
expected  from  the  great  height  of  the 
mountain,  and  the  time  occupied  in 
the  achievement— the  principal  fatigue 
being  in  the  5  or  6  hours'  climb  by 
night  from  Nicolosi  to  the  Casa  degli 
Inglesi,  when  the  cold  and  xarefiftc- 
tion  of  the  atmosphere  create  in  some 
persons  so  much  drowsiness  that  they 
can  scarcely  keep  their  saddles  ;  and 
in  the  scramble  up  the  steep,  almost 
precipitous,  side  of  the  great  cone, 
where  the  loose  ashes  and  cinders 
afford  no  firm  footing.  The  fatigue, 
after  all,  is  not  so  much  that  of  the 
limbs  as  of  the  system,  affected  by 
the  night-travel,  the  sudden  change 
of  climate,  the  rarefietotion  of  Iho 
atmosphere,  and,  above  sill,  by  the  in- 
haling of  the  sulphureous  lumes  of 
the  cone  and  crater,  which  in  some 
produce  such  sickness  as  to  preclude 
their  ascent  to  the  summit.  It  is 
rarely,  however,  that  any  unpleasant 
effects  survive  a  good  meal  and  a 
sound  sleep. 

The  b^  season  for  the  ascent  is 
from  May  to  the  middle  of  September. 
The  tourist  need  then  entertain  little 
fear  of  rain;  what  he  has  more  to 
dread  is  vnnd,  and  he  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  stiller  the  atmosphere 
the  better,  the  least  disturbance  oeing 
severelv  felt  in  the  upper  regions  of 
the  volcano.  The  early  autumnal 
rains  assume  the  form  of  snow  at  this 
altitude^  but  after  the  equinox  the 
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weather  again  becomes  settled,^  and 
genemlly  continaes  so  till  the  middle 
or  end  of  October.  In  winter,  when 
the  upper  half  or  third  of  the  moun- 
tain is  covered  with  snow,  the  ascent 
becomes  a  matter  of  much  more  diffi- 
culty; yet  if  the  sky  be  clear,  the 
weather  settled,  and  the  atmosphere 
calm,  the  attempt  may  be  made  with 
success.  As  the  upper  9  or  10  miles, 
and  by  far  the  steepest  portion  of  the 
ascent,  however,  have  to  be  scaled  on 
foot,  good  legs,  good  wind,  and  some 
pluck  are  requisite  for  the  acliieve- 
ment.  Nor  is  it  always  at  such  sea- 
sons unattended  with  danger,  though 
hardly  such  as  would  daunt  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Alpine  Club.  Snowstorms 
or  snowdrifts  may  be  encountered  ;  or 
the  crust  of  snow  may  be  so  thinned 
by  the  sun  as  to  give  way  beneath 
the  tourist,  and  precipitate  him  into 
some  gulley,  or  oruise  him  severely 
on  the  sharp  lava  crags  beneath.  At 
such  seasons  no  one  sliould  attempt 
the  ascent  without  a  guide  who  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  sui&ce  topo- 
graphy of  the  mountain. 

jRequisites  for  ihe  A$cent. — ^These 
are  very  thick  boots  without  naiU, 
leather  leggings,  a  stout  iron-shod 
stick,  a  great-coat  or  cloak  to  throw 
over  the  shoulders  when  you  have 
reached  the  summit  and  are  heatecl 
with  the  ascent—all  these  are  indis- 
pensable. To  these  you  mav  add  a 
pocket-compass  and  map  or  Sicily, 
and,  if  of  a  scientific  turn,  a  baro- 
meter and  geologist's  hammer.  In 
winter  a  green  veu  to  screen  the  eyes 
from  the  sun's  glare  reflected  from 
^e  snow  is  desirable,  but  it  must  not 
be  so  thick  as  to  interfere  with  respi- 
ration. It  will  be  well  also  for  each 
person  to  take  a  thick  wrapper  to 
serve  at  once  as  mattress  and  blanket, 
in  case  sufficient  halt  is  made  at  the 
Casa  degli  Ingled,  either  on  the  as- 
scent  or  descent,  to  admit  of  repose. 
Provisions,  too,  which  can  be  more 
readily  procured  at  Catania  than  at 
Nicolosi,  must  not  be  forgotten — not 
omitting  something  in  the  way  of  a 
stimulant,  for  tired  Nature  needs  a 
restorer  on  such'  occasions.  Spirits 
and  wine  are  thought  by  some    to 


render  them  more  susceptible  of  coli 
or  to  produce  naoBea.  To  coAbe  &£:? 
is  no  such  objectioQ.  Tbe  gfo^ 
must  be  reminded  to  biin^  ebaretal 
from  Nicolosi,  or  firewood  froea  ^ 
Boflco. 

In  the  ascent  of  Etna,  **  the  ths^* 
is  to  see  the  sunrise  from  the  oamssaL 
To  accomplish  this,  the  toarist  ibcMU 
start  from  Catania  soon    after  ddgs. 
The   ascent   being    very    steep,   tL^ 
journey  of  12  m.  to  Niooloai,  whetbr: 
on  mules  or  in  a   earria^pe,   Btidim 
occupies  less  than  4   houiB.      Soar 
time  is  generally  consmned    here  ia 
hiring    guides   and    mules*     and   ii 
making  preparationB  for   tlie  maeent 
Here  also  the  traveller  aho>iild  disu 
It  is  usual  to  start  again  for  the  sol- 
mit  at  10  P.X.;  in  which  caae,  tbf 
interval  will  admit  of  a  vifiit  to  Mocti 
Rossi,  the  twin  cones  whence  flow&i 
the  lava  of  1669.  abont  2  m.  only  frois 
Nicolosi.    He  who  would  see  ihe  sim- 
set  i^m  as  great  an    elevalkm   u* 
possible  must  not  delay  at  'SkxHaei 
but  must  push  forward  at  ooee  for 
the  Casa  degli  Inglesi,  where  he  ma^ 
pass  the  night,  and  which  he  musi 
quit  1^  hour  before  dawn  in  order  !•• 
reach  the  summit  before    the    fiist 
blush  of  day.    By  leaving  Nicolosi  at 
10  at  night,  he  may  reach  the  Casa 
about  2.80  the  next  mornings,  in  time 
to  get  a  cup  of  coffee  and  some  're- 
freshment   before    starting    for    the 
ascent  of  the  cone.    One  hoar  on  the 
summit  will  be  found  quite  sofficient 
for  his  comfort,  if  not  to  satia^  his 
curiosity;  and,  if  much  &tis;aea,  he 
may  repose  awhile  at  the  Casa  on  his 
return.    He  must  not  then  forget  to 
visit  the  Torre   del    Filoaofo,    and. 
above  all,  to  look  down  into  the  Vai 
del    Bove    from    the   verse    of    the 
tremendous  precipices  which  OTerhan^ 
it.    It  will  take  him  some  3  or  4 
hours  to   return  to  Nioolod,  which 
may  be  reached  b^  noon.    In  winter, 
when  the  tourist  is  compelled  by  the 
snow  to  trust  to  his   legs    for  tbe 
greater  part  of  the  ascent,  the  excur- 
sion win  consume  consideraUj  more 
time.    At  that  season,  when  the  Casa 
degli    Inglesi    is    either    completely 
buried,  or  so  blocked  up  by  snow  u 
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x>  be  inaocessible,  the  tourist  had 
setter  make  the  ascent  by  day.  Start- 
up from  Kicolosi  at  4  or  5  A.M.,  he 
may  reach  the  summit  early  in  the 
ikftemoon.  and  retmn  to  Xicolosi  before 
daxk.  In  winter,  indeed,  the  night- 
ascent  is  rendered  very  difficult  by 
tlie  frost,  invariable  at  night  at  that 
altitude,  which  makes  the  slope  too 
liard  and  slippeiy  to  afford  a  safe 
footing ;  though,  after  a  few  hours' 
sun,  the  snow  becomes  sufficiently 
crisp  to  give  a  hold  to  the  feet. 

For  the  road  to  Nioolosi,  and  fti|r  an 
account  of  that  place,  see  p.  431. 

At  Kicolosi  the  tourist  should  not 
forget  to    call   on  Doctor  Giuseppe 
Oemmellaro,  to  ask  for  the  key  of  the 
Caaa  degli  Inglesi,  and  for  informa- 
tion respecting  the  state  of  the  moun- 
tain.   It  would  be  well  also  to  request 
that  gentleman  to  select  a  guide  for 
him.     Here   you   leave   cidtivation, 
and  enter  on  the  middle  zone,  called 
**  La  Boschiva."     For   some   miles, 
however,  above  the  village  you  have 
nothing  but  a  wide  tract  of  black 
ashes,  sprinkled  with  broom.    Then 
you  cross  a  vast  stream  of  grey  lava^ 
dieaxY  and    forbidding   in   its  utter 
nakedness.    It  ceases  at  the  C<ua  di 
Rinazxi,  a  shed  for  cattle,  4  m.  from 
Kioolod,  and  on  the  ver^e  of  the  low 
forest  of  pollard  oaks,  with  its  carpet 
of  ferns,  which  forms  what  is  called 
the  Bosco,  on  this  southern  slope  of 
!Etna.    This  was  once  a  ibrest  of  ma- 
jestic trees;  now  hardly  one  is  to  be 
found  that  has  not  suffered  from  the 
axe  or  from  fire.    In  consequence  of  a 
lawsuit  pending  for  many  years  be- 
tween Prince  Patemd  and  other  pro- 
prietors of  this  district,  no  watch  lias 
been  kept   on   the  forest,  and  the 
mountaiiueerB  have  freely  lopped  the 
trees,  or  set  fire  to  their  roots  to  de- 
stroy them,  that  they  might  fall  into 
their  hands  as  dead  wood.     If  the 
trees  were    of  larger   growth,    this 
woold  be  like  park-scenery,  though 
the  numerous  green  and  tufted  pyra- 
mids which  rise  from  the  forest  on 
every  dde,  the  peeps  of  the  vast  bare 
plun  fiir   beneath,  caught   through 
the  trees,  and  the  towering  snow  of 
Etoft,  give  it  a  very  un-English  cha- 


racter, ^t  the  upper  end  of  the 
forest,  and  about  2|  hours  or  8  m. 
above  Nicolosi,  is  the 

Ciua  del  Boaco,  a  low  shed  with  a 
broken  roof^  which  serves  to  shelter 
mules,  and  where  the  traveller  must 
rest  when  the  Gasa  degU  Inglesi  is 
blocked  up  with  snow.  It  is  about 
6238  ft.  above  the  sea.  Here  on  the 
L  rises  the  remarkable  cone  of  Monte 
ViUori€^  of  a  deep  brick-red,  sprinkled 
with  trees ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
large  crater  called  Monte  Nero,  bare, 
danc,  and  forbidding.  Not  fai  from 
the  Gasa  del  Bosco  is  the  GroUa  ddle 
Capre,  a  natural  cavern,  formed  by  a 
far-projecting  rock,  well  known  to  the 
climbers  of  Etna  half  a  century  since, 
as  affording  the  onl^  shelter  they 
could  find  between  Nicolosi  and  the 
summit;  but  it  has  been  neglected 
since  the  erection  of  the  "English- 
men's House,"  on  the  higher  part  of 
the  mountain.  In  this  neighbour- 
hood are  large  reservoirs  of  snow, 
preserved  io  grottoes  or  hollows,  and 
covered  with  ashes,  for  the  summer 
supply  of  Catania  and  the  other  cities 
of  Bicily.  At  the  Casa  del  Bosco  the 
guides  generally  halt  awhile  to  breathe 
their  mules  and  take  refreshment,  for 
there  are  9  m.  yet  to  be  crossed  ere 
the  summit  is  gained — 9  m.  of  black, 
rugged  sur&ce,  never  varying  but 
firom  loose  ash  to  rough  lava.  Here, 
indeed,  begins  the  Desert  Region — a 
melancholy  waste,  at  every  step  be-' 
coming  more  desert,  more  lifeless. 
The  ascent  here  is  very  steep  and 
wearisome.  With  the  exception  of 
the  cone,  in  facti  this  is  the  most 
difficult  portion  of  Etna  to  surmount. 
After  toiling  upwards  for  more  than 
2  hours,  you  reach,  where  the  ground 
is  more  level,  a  pile  of  lava-stones, 
raised  as  a  landmark,  and  indicating 
also  the  half-way  between  the  Bosco 
and  the  summit.  Vegetation  here 
entirely  ceases ;  even  the  "  Spina 
tarda,"  the  low  prickly  thorn,  which 
abounds  lower  down  the  slope,  is  no 
longer  to  be  seen.  On  the  rt.  rises 
the  long  ridge  of  MontagmuHa,  rugged 
with  lava-crags,  and  shutting  out  all 
view  to  the  £.    At  its  foot  are  large 
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reservoirs  of  snow  for  the  summer  use 
of  the  Cataaesi.  Its  E.  side  is  a  i>re- 
cipice  of  rusty  red  rock,  OTerhaugiog 
the  Val  del  Bove.  You  now  cross 
wide  fields  of  snow  at  a  smaller  in- 
clination, and  after  climbing  a  steep 
slope  of  loose  ashes,  you  reach  the 
Fiano  dd  Lago,  so  called  from  a  lake 
of  melted  snow  which  existed  here  till 
it  was  filled  by  the  hiva  of  1607.  This 
so-called  plain  is  level  only  in  com- 
parison with  the  steep  slopes  above 
and  below  it;  it  forms  the  shoulder 
of  the  dome,  as  it  were,  of  the  vol- 
cano, and  from  it  rises  the  great  cen- 
tral cone  of  eruption.  Here  is  the 
lava-built  hut  oaUed  the 

Casa  degli  Inglesi,  from  having  been 
erected  by  the  English  ofiioers  sta- 
tioned in  Sicily,  in  1811.  Over  the 
door  is  inscribed  '*  iEtnam  ]perlustran- 
tibus  has  ledes  Britanni  m  Sicilia, 
1811."  Butitshould  rather  bo  caUed 
"Oasa  do*  GkmmeUaro,"  for  it  is  to 
the  exertions  of  the  three  learned 
brothers,  Carlo,  Mario,  and  Giuseppe, 
that  its  erection  in  the  first  instance, 
and  its  subsequent  preservation,  are 
due.  In  1804  they  built  a  cottage  at 
their  own  expense  on  the  edge  of  the 
Piano.  This,  being  destroyed  in  1 806, 
was  supplied  by  a  second;  but  in 
1811  l£is  was  thrown  down  by  an 
earthquake ;  and  the  brothers,  having 
determined  to  erect  it  on  a  larger 
scale,  requested  assistance  from  Lord 
Forbes,  then  in  command  of  the  Eng- 
lish army  of  occupation.  A  subscrip- 
tion was  formed,  and  a  substantial 
house  built,  which  has  hitherto  been 
spared  by  the  volcano.  It  has  three 
small  rooms,  and  a  shed  for  mules. 
The  furniture  it  contains  is  of  the 
coarsest  description — it  havinj^  been 
found  necessary  to  avoid  temptmg  the 
cupidity  of  the  mountaineers.  A  few 
chairs  and  tables,  and  several  bckls 
with  mattresses,  have  been  provided 
by  Doctor  Giuseppe  Gemmellaro  from 
the  contributions  of  travellers.  As 
the  maintenance  of  this  building  en- 
tirely depends  on  such  assistance,  and 
ns  it  now  stands  much  in  need  of  le- 
pnirs,  it  is  hoped  that  travellers  who 
'  *t  Nicolod  will  not  forget  this  legi- 


timate claim  on  their  libenlity.    7W 
key  of  the   houae   is   kept  bj  ^ 
gentleman  at  hia  ]ie8id^[ice  m  Ki»> 
losi.    There  is  no  store  ot  cbsrcoal  c 
firewood ;  these  neceaBaries  BBSt  W 
brought  up  by  the  tiaveUer.    Yrs^^k 
the  height  of  summer  the  cold  at  u^ 
altitude— 9592  ft  above    the  set-w 
piercing,  and  will  be  felt  moie  aevo^y 
from  the  rapid  tnLDsitkia   fian  tk 
fervid  heat  m  Catania.     At  the  Cue 
degli  Inglesi  the  traveller  most  leaw 
his  mules^  and  trust  to    his  I^^b  u 
carry  him  to  the  smnmit.      Betwteo 
this  spot  and  the  base  of  the  eooe 
there  is  but  half  a  mile,  and  the  phis 
is  nearly  level ;  but  it  is  compoed  of 
a  rugged  sea  of  lava  and  soorite,  whid 
makes  it  most  difficult   to   tzaveise. 
One  traveller  compares  his  pasabgt 
across  it  to  that  of  a  cat  pickmg  her 
way  along  the  top  of  a  wall  oovend 
with  broken  gla^    He  is  fortmmii. 
who  finds  this  tract  covered  witii  nov 
The  base  of  the  oone  is  9760  ft^  abo^ 
the  sea,  according  to  Admiral  Smyth's 
measurement.    The  cone  rises  J 100  ft 
above  this,  and  good  lungs  and  good 
legs  may  win  the  summit  in  an  boor, 
or  even  less,  but  the  guides  slwap 
reckon  1|  hour  at  least  to  be  neces- 
sary for  tne  ascent     The  lower  part 
of  the  oone,  composed  of  ashes  inter- 
mingled with  blocks  of  lava*  is  com- 
paratively eaey  to  mount ;   it  is  when 
the  lava  ceases,  and  you  enter  on  the 
mass  of  sulphur,  ash,  and  fine  dost, 
sprinkled  with  kmilU,  which    forms 
the  upper  part,  that  the  great  difi!- 
culty  oegins.    In  no  case  is  it  easy  to 
climb  a  steep  which  rises  at  an  angle 
of  45^  or  more,  but  here  tlie  difibmliy 
is  greatly  increased  by  the  looseness  of 
the  ash,  which  yields  beneath  the  feet 
at  every  step,  so  that  you  often  lose 
ground  in  ue  attempt  to  advance; 
and  by  the  hot  vapour  charged  vrith 
hydrochloric  acid  which  goSnes  from 
the  sides  of  the  cone,  blinding  the  eyes, 
disputing  the  nose  and  palate,  almost 
suffocating  the  lungj^  already  suffi- 
ciently oppressed  by  the  lar^etioQ 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  distorbing  the 
stomach  sometimes  to  the  ezieat  of 
inducing  sickness.    Happy  is  he  who 
to  these  difficulties  has  not  to  add 
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sL't  of  a  strong  wind,  to  oontend  with 
:i.loli..  under  these  drcumstances,  is  a 
v^ero  trial  of  strengtii.  After  resting 
vlnlle  on  the  summit  the  disagree- 
>lo  sensations  wear  off,  and  the  mind 
lefl^  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
loirions  scene  around  and  beneath. 

T%«    Ooter.— The  traveller's  first 
rloTLce  on  reaching  the  summit  is  at 
tie     crater   beneath   him  —  the  vast 
a^wTsing  chasm,  ever  vomiting  smoke 
>r  v&poor,  which  cxurls  up  its  sides  in 
lenae  clouds,  and  obscures  the  bottom 
jf  tlie  abyss.    The  crater  is  subject  to 
such,  cbanses,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
^ive  any  deBcription  of  it  which  may 
not  be  quite  inapplicable  in  a  year  or 
two.      £!ven  its  circumference  varies 
£2:reatly  at  times,  from  the  acoumu- 
lution  of  fresh  volcanic  matter  round 
i  la  edge  during  an  eruption,  or  from 
the    crumbling  back   of  this  matter 
into  the  gulf.    Thus,  in  one  day,  the 
cone  has  been  enlarged  from  3  m.  in 
circuit  to  6  m.,  but  ite  general  dimen- 
tiions  are  such  as  Pliny  and  Strabo 
describe  them,  about  20  stadia,  or  2^ 
in.  round.    Admiral  Smyth  found  its 
diameter  in  1815  to  be  only  493  yds. 
In  August,  1831,  the  bottom  was  a 
perfect  level,  interspersed  with  about 
20  small  cones,  hardly  larger  than  a 
good -sized   hay-cock>  all  omitting 
smoke  but  no  fire.    In  1832,  before 
the  eruption,  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde 
found  the  bottom  of  the  crater  choked 
mth  confused  mounds  of  rock,  "  like 
the  rubbish  of  some  quarry  in  the 
infernal  resions,"  and  no  chasm  in  the 
centre  for  £e  exit  of  the  smoke,  which 
found  vent  only  from  the  cracks  and 
crevices  in  the  slopes.    A  few  years 
later,  it  was  described  as  an  abyss  of 
whioh  the  bottom  could  neither  be 
seen,  nor   its   depth  guessed  at  by 
throwing  in  fragments  of  lava,  for  the 
^      last  sound  of  this  that  reached  the 
ear  still  indicated  its  paasii^e  down- 
wards.   In  1838  Mr.  Gladstone  found 
it  filled  with  lava  to  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  brim.    An  inner  cone  occasion- 
ally rises  within  tiie  exterior  one,  and 
to  the  same  altitude.    Sometimes  the 
SHOW  Ues  in  enormous  beds,  disputing 
the  pre-eminence  of  fire  in  the  very 


heart  of  its  dominions.  Sir  C.  Lyell 
found  the  crevices  in  the  interior  of  the 
cone  encrusted  with  thick  ice,  and  hot 
vapours  streaming  out  between  masses 
of  Iceland  the  rugged  walls  of  the 
crater.*  The  inner  sides  of  the  crater 
are  generally  covered  with  efflores- 
cences of  sulphur,  ammonia,  and  vitri- 
olic salts,  of  varied  and  brilliant 
colours,  a  bright  orango  predomi- 
nating, the  yellow  running,  however, 
through  innumerable  shades,  softening 
into  the  palest  white,  or  darkening  to 
a  reddish  brown.  These  inner  slopes 
ore  generally  much  steeper  than  the 
outer,  and  therefore  more  difficult  to 
climb.  No  one  should  venture  to  de- 
scend into  the  chasm,  unless  he  has 
tlio  assurance  of  his  guides  that  he 
may  do  so  without  danger. 

Sunrise  from  the  summit.  —  Some 
interesting  phenomena  occur  at  the 
moment  of  sunrise,  which  make  it 
desirable  that  the  traveller  should  be 
previously  on  the  summit.  As  the 
sun  lifts  his  bright  orb  above  the 
Ionian  Sea,  or  the  mountains  of  Ca- 
labria, according  to  the  season,  an 
immense  shadow  of  the  most  delicate 
purple  is  projected  from  the  volcano 
across  the  island,  while  without  its 
range  the  mountain-tops  are  waked 
into  sudden  and  rosy  brilliancy.  Let 
the  tourist  now  cast  his  eye  westward, 
and,  if  the  atmosphere  be  clear,  he 
will  perceive  a  distinct  and  perfect 
image  of  the  mountain,  diminished  as 
if  viewed  in  a  concave  mirror,  darken- 
ing the  warm  nust  on  the  frur  horizon. 
It  gradually  becomes  moro  distinct 
with  a  double  shade,  like  a  pyramid 
seen  in  perspective ;  but  as  it  darkens 
with  the  sun*s  increasing  brilliancy, 
so  it  ^»dually  sinks  below  the  hori- 
zon, though  the  broad  pyramidal 
shadow  stUl  stretches  well  defined 
across  the  island.  This  effect  lasts 
15  minutes  or  more.  A  still  more 
curious  and  much  rarer  phenomenon 
is  occasionally  seen.  The  sun,  iustead 
of  rising  above  the  horizon  of  waters, 
seems  to  emerge  from  the  sea  beneath 
it,  and  to  advance  upwards  through 
the  waves  till  his  orb  actually  appears 
I  in  foil  gloiy  above  the  horizon.    This 
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singalarphenomenon  is  not  of  frequent 
occurrence,  nor  can  we  state  the  con- 
ditions under  which  it  is  likely  to 
i^pear,  but  liavo  heard  it  described  by 
eyewitnesses  of  the  highest  authority. 

Of  the  glorious  view  from  this  spot 
no  imagination,  as  Brydone  has  ob- 
served, has  ever  dared  to  form  an 
idea.  Perhaps  from  no  spot  on  the 
earth's  surface  are  the  splendours  of 
creation  seen  to  more  advantage.  This 
pinnacle  on  the  brink  of  a  bottomless 
abyss,  which  from  time  to  time  dis- 
charges rivers  of  fire  and  vomits  burn- 
ing rocks  to  an  immeasurable  height, 
commands  a  prospect  which  for  extent 
and  majesty,  and  for  the  combination 
it  presents  of  the  sublime  and  beau- 
tiful, is  unrivalled.  For,  unlike  Mont 
Blanc  and  other  mountains  of  great 
altitude,  which  are  surrounded  by  their 
aspiring  fellows,  Etna  rises  from  the 
plain  in  solitary  majesty,  without  a 
rival  to  dispute  his  royal  pre-emmence, 
or  to  obstruct  the  view.  Seen  from 
this  height  the  whole  of  Sicily  appears 
mapped  out  at  your  feet.  "  To  the  W. 
the  eye  wandered  along  the  summits 
of  the  mountains  of  Corleone,  half- 
hidden  by  the  vapour  which  concealed 
Mount  Eryx  from  our  view.  Beyond 
this  limit  ihe  sea  spread  far  and  wide 
on  every  side,  serving  as  a  frame  to 
this  glorious  picture  of  nature.  To  the 
W.  we  saw  the  mountains  of  Palermo ; 
-and  to  the  N.,  still  more  clearly, 
Milazzo,  the  islands  of  Lipari  and  the 
black  and  regular  pyramid  of  Strom- 
boll  ;  while  we  could  distinguish  every 
imdulation  of  the  soil,  and  trace 
every  indentation  of  the  coejst-line 
along  the  Straits  of  Messina  and  on  the 
rocky  shores  of  Calabria.  To  the  S. 
the  eye  embraced  in  one  glance, 
Augusta,  Syracuse,  and  Gape  Passaro, 
around  which  the  coctst  seemed  to 
bend  back  upon  itself,  disappearing 
finally  amid  tiie  mist  that  enveloped 
it  at  Girgenti."~I>e  QwOrtfage^.  The 
details  of  such  a  panorama  are  lost  in 
its  own  immensity,  yet  all  the  promi- 
nent mountains  in  the  island  may  easily 
be  recognised. 

By  the  power  of  refraction,  these 
mountains  seem  to  be  raised  one  over 
the  other,  as  in  a  plane,  almost  per- 


pendicular to  the  horizon,  and  Ife  k. 
appears  rolled  up  a  steep,  in  Uf|Mjiii»~m 
to  the  laws  of  gravitation.  U 
sequence  of  this,  Gata&ia, 
Taoimina,  and  oilier  fiamilHr 
seem  close  beneath  your  feet, 
Malta,  the  JBEtA\BXk  Ues,  and 
remote  objects  are  greatly  af^KZiz- 
mated  to  the  eye.  Adimnl 
calculates  150  m.  as  the 
vision  from  the  sommit,  wbi^ 
give  a  circumference  of  abooi  937  ^ 
yet,  when  the  horizon  is  elear,  w< 
only  Malta,  at  the  distsnoe  of  1^  m. 
but  also  Monte  8.  Gialianoi,  aLc<7- 
Trapani,  and  the  iBgadian  Ue^  be- 
yond, some  160  m.  off,  are  distiiietlj; 
visible;  and  Lord  Ormonde  depoM» 
to  having  seen  the  Golf  of  Tans:. 
sparkling  in  the  sun,  and  ilie  rug^s^C 
outline  of  the  mountains  of  tbe  Tars 
di  Leece  beyond  it,  thiowa  dbrkl; 
against  the  sky,  though  at  tike  d&- 
tanoe  of  245  m. ! 

Etna  itself,  as  viewed   from  thi* 
heiglit,  presents  a  most   interestiK! 
and  striking  appearance,  irhich  wool  1 
alone  repay  the  labour  of  the  asoeot 
The  snow,  according  to   the  season, 
extends  to  a  greater  or  less  distuoce 
down   the  slopes,  sometinies  veilinc 
the  whole  Desert  Begpion  with  a  pall, 
and  even  stretching  &r  down  Into  ib^* 
woods  beneath ;  in  summer  whitoDin^r 
only  the  base  of  the  cone.    The  Woody 
Region  is  seen  gitdiii^  the  volcano 
with  a  belt  of  the  brightest  gieeo, 
interspersed  with  innumenUile  cones, 
filled  vnth  luxuriant  foliage ;  **  while 
streams  of  lava  radiating  in    every 
direction  traverse  tlie  forest,  Uke  black 
roads,  the  highways  of  destmctuin  to 
the  country  beneath."  But  the  grand- 
est view  in  all  this  wide  panorama  is 
to  the  E.,  where  you  look  down  into 
the  Val  del  Bove,  which  resembles  a 
lower  crater  on  a  still  larger  and  pro- 
founder  scale,  its  lava-seuned  hoUow 
half-hidden  by  the  clouds  of  smoke, 
emitted   by  its   not  yet  slumberiDg 
oones.  This  magnificent  abyss  is  seen, 
however,  to  more  advantage  from  th« 
verge  of  the  precipices  which  over- 
hang it. 

By  some  the  view  from  the  summit 
at  sunrise  is  thought  to  belessimpres- 
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i^lacui  iliat  at  sunset.    The  Marquis 
^r-monde,  who  witnessed  both,  pre- 
ecl    the  latter;  and  said  of  the 
ckOT  that,  mdesciibably  grand  as  it 
questionably  is,  it  wanto  that  so- 
ixity  which  so  forcibly  affects  the 
L^ination  at  sunset.    The  stillness 
tlie  air,  the  lengthening  shadows, 
I     fading  light,  and  the  dark  sea 
ling  its  mysterious  waves  into  the 
seen  dlfltanoe,  all  heighten  at  that 
iir  the  sublimity  oi  the  scene.    In 
a  TnoTuing,  on  the  contrary,  nothing 
left  to  the  imagination ;  every  object 
Ltters  in  the  broad  glare  of  day.  and 
.e  scene  loses  in  impressiveness  what 
gsLins  in  splendour.    Each  period, 
3'weyer,  has  its  peculiar  charm. 
The  cold  on  the  summit  is  at  all 
masons  intense.    On  the  26th  May, 
lougb  the  thermometer  stood  at  76° 
t  noon  at  Catania,  Brydone  found  it 
7^  at  sunrise  tlie  next  day  on  the 
lunmit.    A  trayoUer  who  lelt  Catania 
»ii  26th  March  says  the  thermometer 
ri  the  afternoon  stood  in  that  city  at 
'5^ ;  at  noon  next  day,  on  the  summit, 
t  wras  only  27°,  though  sheltered  from 
the   wind  and  exposed  to  the  sun. 
In    the  height  of  summer,  when  it 
stands  at  W^  or  higher  at  Catania,  it 
will  &11  to  35P  at  the  Casa  Inglese, 
and  to  28^  on  the  summit.    Such  sud- 
den Yariations  of  temperature  to  the 
extent  of  50^  or  60°  cannot  but  be 
trying ;  add  to  which  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  is  reduced  one-third 
by  the  ascent.    For,  though  a  man  of 
medium  height^  when  on  the  level 
of  the  sea,  may  support  a  pressure  of 
about  22,775  lbs.,  on  the  margin  of 
the  crater  this  pressure  will  not  exceed 
15,258  lbs. ;  so  that  during  his  journey 
to  the  sammit  and  back  he  is  obliged 
twice  to  endure  a  variation  of  pressure 
of  7517  lbs. 

At  the  foot  of  the  cone,  on  the  S.E. 
side,  not  more  than  }  m.  from  the 
Oasa  Inglese,  a  remarkable  discovery 
was  made  in  1828  of  a  vast  deposit  of 
ice,  preserved,  perhaps  for  centuries, 
from  melting  by  the  apparently  ano- 
malous aocident  of  a  stream  of  red-hot 
lava  flowing  over  it.      The  extraor- 
dinary heat  of  the  summer  of  tliat  year 
having  caused  the  supplies  of  snow 


and  ice  to  fiul,  which  are  regarded  in 
these  southern  lands  as  a  necessary  of 
life  rather  than  a  luxury,  the  autho- 
rities of  Catania  applied  to  Signer 
Mario  Gemmellaro,  in  the  hope  that 
liis  local  knowlege  of  the  mountain 
would  enable  him  to  point  out  some 
crevice. or  natural  grotto  where  drift- 
snow  was  still  preserved.  He  had  long 
suspected  that  a  small  mass  of  peren- 
nial ice  at  the  foot  of  the  cone  was 
part  of  a  large  and  continuous  glacier 
covered  by  a  lava -current.  With  a 
large  body  of  workmen  he  quarried 
into  this  ice,  which  was  extremely 
hard,  and  proved  the  super-position 
of  the  lava  for  several  hundred  yards, 
so  as  completely  to  satisfy  Iiimself  that 
nothing  but  the  subsequent  flowing  of 
the  lava  over  the  ice  could  account 
for  the  position  of  the  glacier.  *'  We 
may  suppose,"  says  Sir  Charles  LyeU, 
"that  at  the  commencement  of  the 
eruption,  a  deep  mass  of  drift-snow 
hacl  been  covered  by  volcanic  sand 
showered  down  upon  it  before  the 
descent  of  the  lava.  A  dense  stra- 
tum of  this  fine  dust  mixed  with 
scorisB  is  well  known  to  be  an  ex- 
tremely bad  conductor  of  heat;  and 
the  shepherds  in  the  higher  regions  of 
Etna  are  accustomed  to  provide  water 
for  their  flocks  during  summer,  by 
strewing  a  layer  of  volcanic  sand  a 
few  inches  thick  over  the  snow,  which 
effectually  prevents  the  heat  of  the 
sun  from  penetrating.  Sappose  the 
mass  of  snow  to  have  been  preserved 
from  lique&ction  until  the  lower  part 
of  the  lava  had  consolidated,  we  may 
then  readily  conceive  that  a  glacier 
thus  protected,  at  the  height  of  10,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  would 
endure  as  long  as  the  snows  of  Mont 
Blanc,  unless  melted  by  volcanic  heat 
from  below." 

Torre  del  FtUmfo.—On  descending 
the  mountain  the  tourist  can  visit  the 
so-called  "  Philosophers  Tower," 
which  stands  on  an  eminence,  not  far 
from  the  Casadegli  Inglesi,  and  some 
2  m.  below  the  summit  to  the  S.E.  It 
derives  its  name  from  a  tradition  that 
Empedodes,  the  celebrated  philo- 
sopher of  Agrigentum,  was  wont  to 
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resort  to  this  spot  for  meditation. 
Some  have  taken  it  for  a  temple  dedi- 
cated to  Vulcan,  or  to  Oeres  ;  others 
for  a  bailding  raised  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  when 
he  asoended  the  mountain  to  see  the 
Bun  rise.  Whatever  its  original  pur- 
pose, the  ruin  is  clearly  of  Boman 
work,  and  can  have  no  connexion 
with  Empedocles,  who  lived  more 
than  4  centuries  b.c.  It  is  a  square 
of  25  ft,  constracted  of  fragments  of 
lava  in  opua  ineertum;  but  with  no 
place  for  a  door.  The  stoiy  ^oes  that 
JSmpedocles  cast  himself  mto  the 
crater  during  an  eruption,  that  he 
mi^ht  be  regarded  as  a  god,  not  sup- 
poeiiig  that  his  death  could  be  dia- 
coverod;  but  the  mountain  oast  up 
one  of  his  sandals,  which  were  of 
bronze,  and  revealed  the  fiict  to  the 
world — 

**  Deoft  immortalift  babeii 
Doxn  caplt  Empedoelet  ardentem  frigidiu 

InsUnit."  Hob.,  An  Poet. 

This  ruin  stands  at  the  height  of  9467 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  most  remark- 
able fact  about  it  is  its  preservation — 
that  it  should  still  remain  uncovered, 
though  so  near  the  crater,  wliile  towns 
and  villages  at  a  foir  greater  distance 
have  been  buried  again  and  again  by 
lava  or  ashes. 

About  ^  m.  below  the  Torre  to  the 
E.,  you  reach  the  veige  of  the  pred- 
pioes  pf  the  Val  del  iBove,  and  look 
down  into  a  vast  pit  or  chasm,  5  m. 
wide  and  very  long,  stretching  far 
away  eastward  to  the  sea;  but  on 
every  other  side  shut  in  by  the  stu- 
pendous predpices  called  Baho  dd 
Trifo^ietiOf  which  at  your  feet  sink 
to  the  fearful  depth  of  nearly  4000  ft. 
Many  cones  with  wide  yawning 
mouths  rise  from  tiie  hollow,  some 
now  quiescent,  others  still  emitting 
smoke  and  vapour,  which  curl  up  the 
dark  precipices  around,  or  Ue  in  white 
fleecy  clouds  over  the  valley,  deepen- 
ing by  its  shadow  the  gloom  of  the 
»eene  beneath.  Among  these  cones, 
the  two  thrown  up  by  the  last  erup- 
tion, in  1852,  are  the  nearest  and  most 
conspicuous.  Broad  black  streams  of 
lava  winding  down  the  hollow  and 
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wide  monotonoDs  tiaets  of 
ashes    entirely  fill   the 
where  a  patch  of  verdure  has  faesv 
there  escaped  destntction ; 
the  abrupt  maaaes  of  Monfti 
Oapra,  and  FiDoocfaio^  stand 
lava-torrents,  like  isoLaiediocics 
midst  of  a  cataract.     A  mope 
floent  scene  of 
nation  cannot  concave. 

La  Cistema.  —  On  the 
Lago,  near  the  verge  of  the 
Trifoglietto,  and  between  tbe 
del  Mlosofo  and  the 
a  singular    elliptiad    eavitj. 
120  fi  deep,  prodnoed  in  1792 
sinking  of  the  ground*  and  deepocr. 
by  similar  subsidence  in  1832L 
has  received  the  name  csi  the  C: 
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We  make  no  apology  for  h 
an  extract  fh>m  the  Jonmal  d  t. 
Bight  Hon.  the  Chancellor  of  ^ 
Exchequer,  describing  bis  ascent  a: 
the  commencement  of  the  en^itL:' 
of  1838,  which  will  be  read  wiv 
much  interest  and  profit  by  ovei^  <^. 
who  contemplates  the  expediiion  t< 
the  summit. 


Extract  from  the  Journal  of  the  Sig^ 
Htm,  W.  E.  Gladstone^  MJ*. 

Aboeht  of  Etxa. 

"  30^  October,  1838.— The  ascent  id 
nearly  unifonn  from  Oatania,  though 
a  part  between  Kicoloei  and  the  'Bosco 
is  called  plain.    The  country  bears 
a  volcanic  aspect  at  every  ^p,  for 
lava  meets  the  eye  in  a   thousand 
forms,  in  roads,  walls,  houses ;  in  the 
fields*  where  they  are  detaching  from 
it  the  fine  mould  which  gathers  about 
it;  in  the  multitude  of  hills  which 
have  sprung  at  difierent  times  from 
almost  every  pore  of  Etna,  and  which 
at  difierent  parts  of  the  road  would 
suggest  that  you  are  not  on  the  ascent 
of  a  particular  mountain,  but  travelling 
through  a  range  of  hills ;  and  in  the 
broad  black  Imes  which  streak  the 
sides  of  the  giant  himself,  <dearly  dis- 
tinguishable in  a  bright  son  fr^cm  the 
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ash  with  which  it  is  suironnded 
■    ~fthe  higher  ^und. 
*^  At  NicoloBi  we  found  clean  beds, 
undressed.     I  could  not  sleep 
^  the    hours    allotted,  namely 
our  dinner  to  9}  o'clock,  but  I 
-^t^ened  with  great  interest  to  the  dis- 
cX-xift-fc  booming  of  the  mountain. 

**  From  Nicolosi  the  road  passes  to 

Ix^  Bosco  through  a  tract  which,  al- 

Ixough  it  belongs  to  tlie  Cultivated 

-^^^ion,  is  as  dismal  as  anything  the 

■jrat^eller    subsequently     encounters. 

X.'iie  Begion  of  the  Wood  is  losing 

-some  of  its  interest  day  by  day,  as  it 

LtA    out  down  alike  by  authorised  and 

X>y  illicit  destroyers  ;  of  the  latter  we 

Ticket  some  leading  down  their  laden 

ixkixles  at  one  in  the  morning  under 

"tlxe  broad  moonlight.    However,  for 

'tilie   present,  this  tract  is  very  pic- 

txiresaue,  like  an  English  park,  with 

Its  ola  oskks  and  abundant  fern.  There 

oxe  also  ilexes,  beeches  {fagC),  broom 

of  a  Tery  delicate  form  (as  a  small  tree 

G   or  8  ft.  high,  and  called  ginestra), 

tind  pines.    OaJc  and  fern,  however, 

on  this  side  are    the  staples.    The 

ground  is  infinitely  varied,  and  in  this 

respect  it  would  be  difficult  to  match 

it.     Here  we  found  flocks  browsing : 

tliey    are   much   exposed   to  sheep- 

stealers,  who  do  not  touch  travellers, 

calculatmg  with  justice  that  men  do 

not  cany  much  money  to  the  summit 

of  Etna.    We  now  b^n  to  feel  the 

cold ;  and  a  fire  lighted  at  the  grotto 

where  the  guardian  of  the  wood  i£ould 

be,  was  very  acceptable  to  us  while 

the  mules  were  feeding. 

-  Tuesday,  Oct,  31»<.— By  and  from 
this  time  we  had  a  peculiar  and  very 
enjoyable  view  beneath  us.  light 
fleecy  clouds  lay  upon  the  sea  below 
UB,  which  I  would  compare  to  those 
of  Guide's  Aurora  in  the  Bospigliosi 
F^ace  at  Borne.  The  effect  was  pre- 
V  cisely  similar.  The  line  of  the  honzon 
^  was  lost  in  the  close  approximation  of 
the  hue  of  the  clouds  to  that  of  the 
ocean.  The  line  of  coast,  and  the 
objects  formed  by  its  undulations,  lay 
beneath  us  almost  as  if  at  arm's-length. 
I  have  seen  this  remarked  before  of 
the  view  from  Etna,  that  it  seems  to 
bring  the  objects  below  very  near  to 


the  spectator ;  and  the  reason  given, 
that,  as  he  stands  in  a  rarer  and  they 
lie  in  a  denser  medium,  the  case  is 
analo^us  to  that  of  a  pencil  partly 
held  in  water,  of  whicn  the  lower 
part,  according  to  a  well-known  law 
of  optics,  seems  to  be  bent  towards 
the  eye.  In  the  present  instance  I 
suppose  it  might  oe  added  that  the 
efi&ct  was  heightened  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  atmosphere  was  much 
more  loaded  with  vapours  below  than 
where  we  stood. 

^ "  We  now  felt  a  small  but  very  sharp 
wind,  which  continued  for  the  whole 
night.  The  mountain  is  rarely  witii- 
out  more  or  less  of  it. 

"We  passed  on  to  the  Casa  degli 
Inglesi,  occasionally  walking  for  the 
sake  of  warmth  through  the  Begion 
of  Snow,  so  called  because  in  winter 
ordinarily  covered  with  it.  We  saw, 
however  (the  weather  having  been 
very  fine),  but  one  j)atch  of  old  winter 
snow,  and  the  surface  of  that  was 
covered  with  dark  ash.  It  lay  in  a 
recess  fronting  eastward.  Our  ascent 
was  now  very  steep.  Tlie  latter  part 
of  the  stage  lay  over  what  is  called 
the  Piano  del  Lago ;  and  indeed  it 
has  the  requisites  of  a  plain,  except  a 
level.  It  might  more  accurately  be 
OEdled  a  plane,  because  its  surasu^, 
though  not  horizontal,  is  equable; 
And  it  lies  between  the  Monte  del 
Frumento  on  the  1.,  and  the  Monta- 
gnola  and  Torre  del  Filosofo  on  the 
rt,  a  dead  waste  of  ash  and  sand, 
without  a  speck  of  vegetation,  and 
hardly  diversified  by  single  pieces  of 
lava  here  and  there. 

''The  pace  of  the  mules  upwaros  is 
very  slow,  the  road  often  rough  smd 
always  very  heavy,  and  the  animals 
stop  incessantly. 

••  The  temperature  was  33°  at  the 
Woodman's  Grotto,  and  31°  at  the 
Casa  degli  Inglesi,  but  a  slight  wind, 
the  slow  pace  of  the  mules,  and  above 
all  the  contrast  with  the  solar  heat  in 
the  day-time,  give  much  greater  effect 
to  the  cold  than  would  be  supposed. 

**  The  Casa  degli  Inglesi  has  chairs, 
a  sort  of  gridiron  for  a  charcoal  fire, 
sticks  for  the  upward  walk,  and  a  low 
stand  or  two  to  serve  the  office  of  a 
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table.  Fire  and  closed  doors  soon 
render  it  under  the  drcomstancea  a 
comfortable  home.  Oar  active  light- 
hearted  g^do  bad  no  spirits,  but  he 
drank  some  wine,  of  which  I  was 
afraid.  It  appears  that  most  persons 
are  attacked  with  sickness  in  their 
ascent.  It  came  upon  me  before 
reaching  the  Oasa  degli  Inglesi,  and 
in  consequence  I  did  not  drink  wine 
there.  Eating  a  little  bread  and  a 
few  grapes,  I  became  perfectly  re- 
established. 

**  We  started  on  foot  for  the  crater 
at  a  quarter  to  6.  From  the  Oosa  we 
were  on  the  more  especially  volcanic 
part  of  the  mountain,  and  in  its  pre- 
sent active  state  its  influence  on  the 
outward  air  must  be  considerable. 
Pay  was  breaking  as  we  started,  and 
we  found  the  air  on  the  top  temperate 
and  agreeable.  The  exlra  covering 
with  which  we  started  was  deposited 
on  the  way.  There  was  frost  in  many 
places  on  the  surface  of  the  ground ; 
out  it  appears  that  in  winter,  while  the 
snow  lies  20  palmi  deep  below,  the 
cone  of  the  mountain  is  clear  from  it. 

'*  As  we  ascended,  the  top  had  at  first 
been  covered  with  thick  clouds.  The 
guide,  however,  predicted  that  it  would 
be  clear,  and  the  cone  gradually  dis- 
robed to  our  view,  the  showers  of 
fiery  stones  becoming  more  and  more 
clear,  until  we  saw  them  shooting 
over  the  sides  of  the  crater,  and  ren- 
dering it  to  all  appearance  wholly 
inaccessible.  Bonanni  doubted  mucn 
of  the  practicability  of  ascending.  At 
the  Oasa,  however,  he  said  there  was 
a  circuitous  road  round  the  cone,  by 
which  on  the  W.  (the  present  active 
crater  being  on  me  £.  side  of  the 
great  crater)  we  might  make  our  way 
up. 

**  We  passed  behind  the  Gasa  over  a 
rude  bed  of  lava,  bearing  to  the  1.  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  cone,  making  way 
gradually  over  its  lower  region  upon 
the  ash,  which  really  afforded  a  very 
good  path;  and  I  began  rather  pre- 
maturely to  compare  this  with  the 
wretched  footing  afforded  by  the  ashes 
on  the  cone  of  Vesuvius.  On  the 
steeper  and  more  regular  part,  how- 
ever, we  found  consideiable  difficulty 
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from  ihe  frozen  state    of   &b  ti& 
there  were  no  pieces  of  lavm,  cr  ^r 
few,  to  iiead  on,  and  my  nailed  ^dx- 
absolutely  refused  to  catch  t^  kr. 
snrfeuse;  seriously  it  was  nflft  cmwt 
avoid  tumbling  feirly 
like  side  along  which 
bering.    It  was  a  Inxmy  to  me  i^ 
into  masses  of  black  asb, 
although  the  foot  sank  deep  mad  d, 
far,  yet  it  was  sure  to  stop  atjaaewber- 
However,  we  made  our  way  to  the  V 
side  of  the  cone,  and,  just  befist?  ▼ 
reached  the  lip  of  the  crater,  ihegr±. 
exultingly  pointed  ont  wlu.t  lie  6t 
claxed  to  be  ordinarily  the  gr^di^ 
sight  of  the  monntaiD,  nfunelr 
sluidow  of  the  cone  of 
with    the    utmost    delicacy     bj 
newly-iisen  sun,  but  of  gigmntie 
tent ;  its  point  at  this  momciit 
on  the  mountains  of  FlBleniM\  pri^- 
bably  100  miles  off,  and  the    entir. 
figure    was    visible,  the    atmospber? 
over  the  moimtains  having  beccn. 
and  continuing  perfectiiy  and  beatro- 
fully    transparent,    althoufi^h    in  tlK 
hundreds  of  valleys  wMch  were  b^ 
neath  us,  from  the  £.  to  the  W.  c: 
Sicily,  and  from   the   mountaizis  of 
Messina  down  to  Gape  Faasaro,  theit 
were  still  abundant  vapours  uraitiBg 
for  a  higher  sun  to  disperse  them  ;  but 
we  enjoyed  in  its  perfection  this  view 
of  the  earliest  and  finest  work  of  the 
greater  light  of  heaven  in  the  passage 
of  his  beams  over  this  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface.     During  the  hoar  we 
spent  on  the  summit,  the  figure  of  the 
shadow  was  speedily  oontncting,  and 
taught  us  how  rapid  is  the  real  rise  of 
the  sun  in  the  heaven,  although  its 
effect  is  diminished  to  the  eye  by  a 
kind  of  foreshortening. 

"Stepping  tip  to  the  edge  of  the 
crater,  I  heard  the  guide,  who  was 
just  behind  me,  cry  •  Diavolo  I*     He 
proceeded  to  explain  the  reason.    The 
whole  space  before  us,  said   to  be 
about  a  mile  in  circumference,  was, 
when  he  last  ascended,  a  few  dars 
ago,  one  fethomless  pit,  from  whicJi 
issued  immense  masses  of  smoke.    It 
was  now  absolutely  filled  up  to  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  brim  all  round.  TLo 
rocky  wall  frowned  upon  it  from  ahoTc, 
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Q  some  places  begrimed  from  top  to 
>ottom  -with  Bulphur,  or  formed  of  it. 
Opposite   to  12B,  as  we  attained  the 
^vestern    side,  and  tumofl  to  enjoy  the 
spectacle,  rose  on  the  1.  the  highest 
saminit  of  the  mountain,  an  old  peak 
clothed     with   sulphur    towajrds    the 
crater,    and  reeking  with  its  smoke 
upon  its  shelving  or  outward  side ;  on 
the  rt.  the  small  cone  of  the  crater, 
f  roia  which  Issue  the  present  showers ; 
whUe  fall  between  tnem  blazed  the 
sun,  now  clear  both  of  the  ocean  and 
of  a  deep  bank  of  cloud,  with  a  broad 
stream  of  tempered  light.    The  im- 
laense  pit  presented  to  us  a  surface  in 
some  parts  as  if  of  grey  heaps  of  ruin ; 
in  the  centre  was  a  mass  of  what  ap- 
peared like  slate  rocks;  all  the  rest 
^yas   the  hard   rugged   impenetrable 
lava,  in  its  wild  forms,  like  the  sea  ar- 
rested at  a  moment  of  fury  by  sudden 
petri&ction.     On   looking   at  these 
masses  we  saw  the  red  heat  in  the 
clefts,  and  on  a  further  inspection  the 
^uide    cried   out,   *Ecco!    oammina^ 
aammina  !  eceo,  come  cammina !  eom*  e 
bettor     A  great  mass  of  lava  with 
black  exterior  was  detaching  itself  by 
degrees  from  one  behind,  or  rather 
was  yielding  to  the  forward  pressure. 
It  opened  like  an  orange,  and  we  saw 
the  red-hot  fibres  stretch  in  a  broader 
and  still  broader  vein,  until  the  mass 
had  found  a  support  on  the  new  ground 
it  occupied  in  firant ;  as  we  came  back 
on  our  way  down  this  had  grown  black. 
At  present  we  put  a  stick  to  it ;  it  took 
fire  immediately.    We  threw  pieces  of 
stone  and  lava  upon  it ;  they  made 
hardlv  the  slightest  impression  upon 
it,  so  hard  is  it  while  in  the  fluid  state, 
but   began    immediately  to    acquire 
heat.    We  found  within  a  few  yards — 
as  few  8^  lO— bits  of  ice  formed  on 
the  outside  of  the  stones  of  the  brink 
by  Frost,  which  here  disputes  every 
*       inch  of  ground  with  his  fierce  rival 
Fire.    These  we  threw  on  the  lava ; 
the^  hissed  for  a  moment,  and  were 
extinct.     '  A  terra !  '    exclaimed   our 
-    guide  as  the  mass  came  to  earth.    The 
state  of  the  crater  made  his  enthusiasm 
red*hot    We  f.were  indeed  extremely 
Ibrtimate,  and  actually  the  first  spec- 
tatoni  of  this  great  volcanic  action. 


One  would  suppose  that  it  portends  an 
eruption,  as  the  lava  still  everywhere 
proceeds,  and  the  crater  is  nearly 
filled ;  but  at  all  events  it  is  what,  if 
we  were  men  of  science,  would  make 
a  figure  in  our  journals. 

"To  ascend  the  highest  peak  our 
choice  lay  between  a  precipice  and  a 
comer  of  the  crater.  We  went  over 
the  lava  in  a  very  warm  atmosphere, 
sometimes,  on  passing  a  rift,  too  hot 
for  a  moment  or  two  to  breathe.  We 
got  upon  the  back  of  the  peak,  and 
worked  up  through  the  sulphur-clouds, 
which  here  alone  were  seriously  dis- 
agreeable. We  here  gazed  upon  the 
eastern  view,  embracing  the  Messina 
mountains  and  the  fine  kindred  out- 
line of  the  Oalabrian  coast,  so  de- 
scribed by  Virgil : — 

'  HcBc  loca,  vl  qaondam  et  vastA  oodvuIm  rulnit , 
(Tantam  sevl  longinqua  valet  mutarc  vetostas) 
Dissiluisse  fenint,cain  protemiB  utraque  tellua 
Una  foret ;  venlt  medio  vl  pontiu,  et  undia 
Hesperium  Sicalo  latus  abecldit,  arvaque  et 

urbes 
Lltore  dldnetaa  angosto  Interltdt  sesta." 

u«n.  ill.  414. 

From  thence  it  stretched  all  along 
the  southern  coast  to  Cape  Passaro. 
But  our  chief  object  from  this  point 
was  the  crater  of  the  opposite  side, 
into  which,  having  now  reached  a 
position  higher  than  an^  part  of  it,  wo 
had  a  considerable  ingignt.  We  en- 
joyed keenly  our  full  clear  sight  of 
the  volcanic  action,  and  even  at  tho 
moment  I  coidd  not  help  being  struck 
with  the  remarkable  accuracy  of  Vir- 
gil's account  The  great  features  of 
this  action  are  the  sharp  and  loud 
clap  which  perceptibly  shook  from 
time  to  time  the  ground  of  the  moun- 
tain under  our  feet ;  the  sheet  of  fiame, 
which  leapt  up  with  a  sudden  mo- 
mentary blast,  and  soon  disappeared 
in  smoke ;  then  the  shower  of  red-hot 
stones  and  lava.  At  this  time,  as  wo 
found  on  our  way  down,  lava  masses 
of  150  or  200  lbs.  weight  were  being 
thrown  to  a  distance  of  probably  a 
mile  and  a  half;  smaller  ones  we  found 
even  more  remote.  These  showers 
were  most  copious,  and  often  came  in 
the  most  rapid  succession.  Even  while 
we  were  ascending  the  exterior  of  the 
cone,  we  saw  them  alighting  on  its 
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slope,  and  sometimes  bounding  down 
wim  immense  rapidity  within  perhaps 
some  30  or  40  yards  of  our  rickety 
footing  on  the  mountain  side.  They 
disponed  like  the  sparks  of  a  rocket ; 
they  lay»  beneath  the  moon,  over  the 
mountun,  flicker  than  ever  the  stais 
in  heaven ;  the  larger  ones  ascended 
as  it  were  with  deliberation,  and 
descended  first  with  speed  and  then 
with  fury.  Now  they  passed  even 
over  our  heads,  and  we  could  pick  up 
some  newly  Mien,  and  almost  in- 
tolerably hot  Lastly,  there  was  the 
black  grey  column,  which  seemed 
smoke,  and  was  really  ash,  and  which 
was  shot  from  time  to  time  out  of  the 
very  bowels  of  the  crater,  fiir  above  its 
edge,  in  regular  unbroken  form.  It 
was  on  account  of  this  that,  in  ascend- 
ing, the  guide  said, '  Do  not  look  to- 
wards the  sky,  or  your  eyes  will  be 
filled  with  sand.* 

«  Now  how  fiuthfully  has  Viigil  {Mn, 
iii.  571  et  eeqq.)  comprised  these  par- 
ticulars, doubtless  not  without  ex- 
aggeration, in  his  fine  description. 
First*  the  thunderclap  or  crack : — 

'  Horrlfids  Jtutta  tonat  ^tna  minis.' 

Secondly,  the  vibration  of  the  ground 
to  the  report : — 

*  Et,  fessum   quoUes  xuutet  Utoa,  intremere 
omnem 
Marmore  Trlnacriam.' 

Thirdly,  the  sheet  of  flame  : — 

'  Attollitque  globos  flammarmn,  et  sidera 
lambit.' 

Fourthly,  the  smoke  : — 

*  Et  coBlmn  Bubtezere  Aimo.* 

Fifthly,  the  fire-shower  :— 

'  Scopulos  avnlfiaqne  viscera  montls 
Erlgit  enictang,  llquefactaque  soxa  snb  auras 
Cum  gemitu  glomerat,  fundoque  ezsestuat 
lmo7 

Sixthly,  the  column  of  ash  :— 

'  Atram  prorumptt  ad  letbera  nubem. 
Turbine  fomantem  pioeo  et  cuidente  favlllft.' 

And  tins  is  within  the  limita  of  12 
lines.  Modem  poe^  has  its  own 
merits,  but  the  conveyance  of  informa- 
tion is  not^genendly  speaking,  one 
of  them.  What  would  Viigil  have 
thought  of  authors  publishing  poems 
with  explanatory  notes  (to  illustrate  is 


a  different  matter),  as  if  they 
many  books  of  ccnumdnmM? 
this  vice  is  of  yery  late  yeas^ 

"  But  our  poBitianL  was  BOt  ^ 
secure,  as  the  winged  ]&¥&  ewar  ^m 
and  then  hissed  and  whistled  pMt  en 
ears ;  and  we  sorrowfulljr  tnnted  vip 
from  a  scene  which  witii  th«  ob- 
bination  of  features  it  exhSiled  = 
this  happy  moming  ma j  wdl  V 
termed  one  of  the  vronden  of  t, 
world,  and  of  itself  ampl  j  Kpayi  t^ 
pains  of  our  journey  to  Sioly,  bb 
obliterates     from     reooUeciiofi    cL 

vermin  and  the  mules. 

*  *  • 

"  We  went  down  gratified,  and  yv. 
really  burdened  with  tiie  scene.  Oe 
our  way  from  the  peak  we  vioied  ^ 
piece  of  lava  which  we  had  seea  iz: 
progress.  The  torture  in  which  it  }mc 
writhed  was  over,  and  the  whole  sd- 
face  black ;  any  new  propulsion  iksn 
behind  as  yet  was  imperceptiliie.  A: 
the  Gasa  we  rejoxnea  our  mules  ani 
sinecure  guide  Giuseppe.  He  mbfccd 
his  eyes  and  our  own  with  fredi  enov. 
which  was  a  very  agreeable  sf^ca- 
tion.  Descending,  we  took  the  road 
of  tike  Gasa  della  Neve,  whi^  is  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  shorter.  The  Gasa 
itself  is  in  miserable  condition.  We 
saw  little  on  the  way  down  but  isbax 
the  moon  had  previously  shown  n& 
We  saw,  however,  a  brace  and  a  halt' 
of  partridges  at  the  top  of  the  Boaco, 
probably  6000  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  cone  was  no  longer 
spangled  with  the  foiling  showers  as 
last  night;  the  breadth  of  daylight 
shamed  even  their  burning  hue. 

**  As  the  distance  downwards  to 
Nicoloed  occupied  nearly  4  hrs.,  I  take 
it  at  15  Bug.  m.,  or  thereabouts. 

*'  I  subjoin  our  times  and  distances  to 
and  from  ^tna  for  the  sake  oi'  sleamess. 

**  The  distances  are  commonly  taken 
as  follows ; — 

Gatania  to  Nicolosi        12 

Nicolosi  to  Gasa  della  Keve       ..    7 
Gasa   deUa  Keve  to  Gasa  d^* 

Inglesi 8 

G.  Inglesi  to  the  top     2 

Total    2» 
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'atania  to  Nioolosi  •• 
ricoloei   to  the  com- 
mencement  of   the 
Soaco       • 

To  the  end  of  the  Bobco 
Co     the     Woodman's 

Grotto     

(Here  the  mules  were 
baited  by  moon- 
light. This  road 
was  preferred  as 
rather  better  than 
that  by  the  Gasa 
della  Neve.) 
To  the  Casa  dogli 
Inglesi   (wine,    &c., 

and  fire) 

To   the  brink  of  the 

great  crater  . . 
To  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  and  spent 
about  the  crater  .. 
X^escendin^  to  the  Casa 
deglilngiesi  (refresh- 
ments)  

Oasa  degli  Inglesi  to 

the  Bofico 
To   the    end    of  the 
Bosco     ..      ;» 


1-80 


10-20 
11-45 

A.1L 

115 


pjf. 
5 


11-45 

A.X. 

115 
1-55 


2-30 
5-45 


To  IWcolosi 


•  •     •  • 


8-5 

9.30 

11-20 

P.1C. 

1215 


4-54 
7-5 

8-5 

9-5 
11-20 

7.H. 

1215 
1-20" 


ROUTE  27. 


CATAKIA  TO  UX8SINA. 


Mitefl. 
.  3 
.  3 
.  1 
.  4 
.  10 
.     6 


Oitania  to  Lognlna  .  , 
L6gDlna  to  Ad  Castello  . 
Ad  Castello  to  Treiaa .  . 
Treza  to  Ad  Reale  .  . 
Ad  Reale  to  Olarre.  .  . 
Giarre  to  Fimne  Freddo  . 
Flame  Freddo  to  Fonte  dl 

Oeltablano      ....    4 
P.  di  Galtabiano  to  GianUnl    2 
Giardiui  to  LetctJaiuii  .     .    5 
Letojannl  to  Capo  Alesaio      Si- 
Capo  Aleflsio  to  Savoca      .    2i 
Savoca  to  Zia  Faola      .     .    3 
Zla  Paola  to  All      .     .     .    3i 
AlltoScaletta    ....    4 
ScaletU  to  Santo  Stefano  .    4 
Santo  Stefano  to  Hill  .     .     li 
HIU  to  Contessa      .     ,     .    3 
ConteGsa  to  Messina     .     .    3 

66  ■ 


Poets. 


1* 

1* 


Ih 


U 
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This  is  the  mail-post  road :  the  wr- 
riera  leaving  Catania  every  Monday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday,  about  7  a.m., 
on  its  arrival  from  Palenno,  and  ac^^ 
complishing  the  distance  in  10  hours. 
The  mail  carries  only  8  passengers : 
&ro,  3  ducats  3  tan,  besides  5  baj. 
to  the  postilion  at  each  stage.     To 

Sost  it,  the  charge  is  15  due,  or  12^ 
oL,  with  5  tari  6  baj.,  the  toll  at  the 
harriere  or  turnpikes,  and  4}  tazi  to 
each  postilion,  making  a  total  of  18 
due.  2  iarl  6  baj.,  or  15  dol.  2 
tarl  6  baj.  Those  who  would  travel 
moio  leisurely  may  hire  a  vetiura  with 
8  horses,  which  will  do  the  distance  in 
2  days,  stopping  the  night  at  Giar- 
dini ;  doing  the  first  day^s  journey  in 
7  hours,  the  second  in  8.  The  charge 
should  not  exceed  8  doL,  harriere  in- 
cluded. A  hwmamano  is  expected  in 
addition.  This  method  gives  the  tra- 
veller the  opportimity  of  halting  on 
the  road  to  ei^'oy  more  leisurely  the 
many  beautiful  points  of  view  along 
tiiis  coast,  and  especially  of  visiting 
Taormina,  and  the  ruins  of  its  magni- 
ficent theatre.  To  do  this  the  travel- 
ler should  leave  Gatania  at  an  early 
hour,  so  as  to  reach  Giardinl  soon 
enough  in  the  afternoon  to  ascend  to 
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Taormina^  and  see  its  wonders  before 
suuset  He  may  repeat  his  visit  next 
morning  to  see  the  sun  rise,  meeting 
his  vetiura  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on 
the  other  side.  It  is  possible  to  ac- 
complish the  distance  irom  Catania  to 
Messina  in  a  day  and  a  half,  by  mak- 
ing a  long  stage  the  first  day  to  Zia 
Paolft,  where  there  is  a  better  mn  than 
at  Giardini  ;  but  in  this  case  the  visit 
to  Taormina  must  be  abandoned, 
though  the  traveller  who  would  rather 
satisfy  his  eye  than  liis  appetite  might 
even  then  pay  a  hurried  visit  to  the 
theatre  while  the  horses  are  baiting. 
The  tourist  who  adopts  the  vettura 
mode  of  conveyance  should  see  that 
his  luggage  is  secured  to  the  carriage 
as  high  as  possible  from  the  ground, 
as  in  crossmg  the  many  fiumare  on 
this  route  it  is  liable  to  get  wet. 

The  road  from  Catania  to  Messina 
follows  the  coast,  sometimes  along  the 
very  shore,  and  rarely  out  of  sight  of 
the  sea.  For  the  first  half  of  the  way,  or 
as  fair  as  Giardini,  it  traverses  the  east- 
em  base  of  Etna,  crossing  vast  streams 
of  lava  in  close  succession,  Ibathave  at 
vai'ious  periods  desolated  the  long  and 
fertile  slopes  of  the  mountain,  in  many 
instances  still  refusing,  after  the  lapse 
of  centuries,  to  be  clothed  with  ver- 
dure, and  stretching  out,  mile  after 
mile,  a  dreary  wilderness  of  black  and 
Jagged  rock.  Yet  though  compara- 
tively deficient  in  picturesque  beauty, 
this  portion  of  the  route  is  not  witliout 
interest,  from  the  close  proximity  of 
the  mighty  volcano,  which  fills  the 
western  half  of  the  horizon,  and  from 
the  ever  visible  traces  of  its  power 
and  wrath.  The  scenery  beyond 
Giardini  presents  an  entirely  different 
character.  The  volcanic  region,  with 
its  stem  though  sublime  features,  is 
passed,  and  you  enter  on  a  district 
differing  as  greatly  in  geological  stroc- 
ture  as  in  superficial  appearance.  This 
portion  of  the  coast  is  as  picturesque 
and  romantically  beautiful  as  any  in 
Sicily,  reeembiiug  and  rivalling  the 
Riviere  of  Genoa,  and  the  Sorrentine 
shores  of  tho  Bay  of  Naples.  The 
mountains  N.  of  Etna  are  the  Nep- 
tunian range,  of  limestone  and  marble, 
and  rise  abruptly  from  the  sea.    The  | 


road  runs  at  their  base  and  ^y^^  ^  \ 
the  shore,  winding  routnd*  or  eloibic 
over  blu£E;  tower-capped  heedkeua. 
and  crossing,  too  freqnentiy  fc  ti^ 
traveller's  comfort*  the  wide  ^Usr 
beds  of  torrents,  or  fimmare,  w1 
after  heavy  rains,  or  the  r^id 
of  the  mountain-snows,  are 
impassable  for  dAjs,  canwng  a 
impediment  to  travellings  in  ibis 
bridgeless  land.  The  monzntainriAoprs 
are  clothed  with  vines  and  com,  ofivr^ 
and  mulberries;  towns  and  tow^r-^ 
villages  and  villas,  castles  and  cesi' 
yenis,  crown  their  ledges  and  peak* : 
valleys,  opening  at  almost  ereryiBik. 
afford  charming  vistas  into  the  Ttij 
bosom  of  the  range  ;  orange,  fi&  posc- 
granate,  and  mulbeny  treies  fill  tLe 
hollows;  hedges  of  cactus  and  ake 
border  the  road;  while  the  staiidr 
date-palm,  here  and  there  tomena^ 
over  the  surrounding  foliage*  impartr 
a  tropical  character  to  the  aceneir. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Straits  stietd. 
out  like  a  blue  lake  to  the  Calabdaii 
coast,  whose  lofty  mountains  of  many 
tints  bound  the  eastern  horizon. 

The  road  from  Catania  to  Ajci  Real-? 
lies  entirely  over  lava:    streams  of 
different  ages  and  in  various  stages  of 
vegetation  are  crossed,  affording  not 
much  of  the  picturesque,  bat  abun- 
dant food  for  wonder  and  contempla- 
tion.   The   coast   breaks  into    bold 
rugged  clii&,  showing  how  the  fiery 
torrents  have  been  abruptly  checked 
on    meeting    the    adverse    element, 
which  has  worn  them  into  gprotesque 
forms,  and  hollowed  them  into  nume- 
rous caverns ;  some  supported  by  huge 
piers,  as  if  hewn  by  the  hand  of  man. 
The  Rreat  depth  of  the  water  close  to 
the  shore  shows  how  much  the  lava 
has  encroached  upon  the  sea,  driving 
it  back  for  miles,  perhaps,  from  its 
original  boundary.     This  coast  has 
charms  also  for  the  lover  of  ancient 
fable  and  lore.    Here  the  crafty  son 
of  Laertes  is  supposed  to  have  en- 
countered and  escaped  from  the  giant 
Polypheme;  this  shore  to  have  wit- 
ness^ the  loves  of  Acis  and  the  fidr 
daughter  of  Doris ;  these  rocks  to  have 
echoed  the  song  of  the  amorous  Cy- 
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and  his  tremendous  roar  when 
OTerwlielmed  the  unhappy  Acis. 

S^or  the  first  3  miles  from  Catania 
:i.^re  is  little  cultivation,  this  part  of 
>:i.^   coast  having  been  desolated  by 

lava-stream  122  b.c.  ;  and  though 
"fcli-er  beds  more  recent  by  many  cen- 
iri-x-ies  have  long  since  been  clothed 
vitli  Te^etation,  this  still  defies  atmo- 
j>lieric  mfiuences,  and  spreads  out  in 
«  Uack,  mekmcholy,  rugged  eicpanse. 

3  m.  Lognina, — ^A  small  hamlet  on 
clxe  shore  of  a  little  bay,  half  choked 
v^th  lava  rocks  ;  though  this  name  is 
more  properly  that  of  the  bay  itself ; 
ii.iid  the  hamlet  is  known  as  8.  CHovan- 
^%i  li  CuU,  The  bay  is  thought  to 
t>e  the  Porttts  XJlynM,  descried  by 
"Virgil: — 

*"  Portas  ab  aocetra  vcntorum  immotxia,  ei 
ingeoB 
Ipee ;  led  taoniftcis  JaxU  tonat  £tna  minis." 

— ^*fi.  111.  570. 

*]7he  lava  that  choked  it  is  that  of  an 
eruption  at  the  close  of  tlie  15th  cent., 
recorded  by  Bembo  and  Fazello.  There 
is  some  little  cultivation  of  vines,  fiax, 
olives,  and  oranges  among  the  hollows 
of  the  lava  between  this  and 

6  m.  Aci  CoMteUot  a  dirty  village, 
tfysiiig  its  name  from  a  massive  square 
fortress  of  medieval  times,  now  in 
a  picturesque  state  of  ruin,  crown- 
ing a  bold  difi^  at  the  height  of  250 
ft  above  the  sea.  It  was  a  fief  of  Roger 
Lioria,  the  great  Catalan  admiral ;  and 
when  he  rebelled  a^nst  Frederick  II., 
in  1297,  it  was  besi^ed  by  the  latter, 
who,   alter   many  miitless   assaults, 
erected  a  wooden  tower  as  high  as  the 
walls,  with  a  bridge  made  to  let  down 
on  the  ramparts,  by  which  he  fought 
the  besieged   on   equal    terms»  and 
gained  possession  of  the  castle.    The 
rock  here  is  very  singular.  Besides  the 
\      usual  columnar  basalt,  it  xsontains  hol- 
low cylindrical  masses  of  the  same, 
some  curved,  but  most  of  them  straighti 
some  standing  upright,  others  lying 
horizontally  over  each  other,  like  logs 
of  wood.  The  hilla  above  Aci  CasteUo, 
called  Nixzdi,  are  calcareous,  oyerlying 
a  bed  of  basalt,  which  has  lifted  them 
from  tiieir  original  position  beneath 


the  sea.    A  mile  beyond  Aoi  Castello 
is  the  dismal-looking  village  of 

7  m.  Treua,  built,  like  the  Uttle  fort 
above  it,  entirely  of  lava.  It  stands 
on  tlie  shores  of  the  same  small  bay 
of  which  Aci  Castello  occupies  the 
southern  horn.  Directiy  opposite  tliis 
village,  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  and 
about  half  a  mile  fh>m  the  shore, 
is  the  remarkable  group  of  rocks 
called 

8cofii  de  Cidopu  or  /  Faraali<mt\ 
the  "  Scopuli  Cyclopum  "  of  the  au- 
cients,  fabled  as  those  which  Poly- 
phemus hurled  at  Ulysses  when  he 
had  escaped  from  his  cave,  and  was 
putting  off  to  sea.  They  are  huge 
masses  of  prismatic  and  amorphous 
lava,  intermixed,  capped  witli  a  atror 
tum  of  grey  marl  or  argillaceous 
rock,  just  as  is  seen  in  the  heights  at 
the  back  of  the  bay.  There  are  7  of 
these  islets,  of  various  sizes.  The 
largest,  the  liola  d'Aci,  is  about  1000 
yds.  in  circumference,  and  does  not 
rise  more  than  50  ft.  above  the  sea.  It 
lies  about  450  yds.  from  the  shore. 
Being  more  decomposed  than  the  rest, 
it  admits  of  the  cultivation  of  vines 
and  barilla.  Steps  cut  in  the  rock, 
for  a  landing-place,  lead  to  a  cave, 
called  Orotta  ae*  Cidojn,  hollowed  in 
the  grey  marl,  which  is  based  on  the 
basfdt.  There  is  a  well  of  sweet  water 
on  the  highest  part  of  the  islet,  and 
some  traces  of  uabitation  in  ancient 
times. 

About  45  yds.  to  the  S.  rises  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  group.  It  is  about 
600  or  700  yds.  in  circtuuference,  and 
rises  to  the  height  of  216  ft.,  tapering 
off  almost  to  a  point.  *'It  consists 
principally  of  a  mass  of  columnar 
lava,  in  prisms  of  from  4  to  8  sides, 
resembliuK  those  of  the  Giant's  Cause- 
way, but  less  regular  in  form.  There 
is,  however,  this  peculiarity  about 
them,  that,  instead  of  standing,  as  it 
were,  in  ranks,  thev  are  divided  into 
groups  of  5  or  6,  with  a  central  column 
to  each  set.  They  vary  in  diameter 
from  8  to  20  in. ;  and  tiie  interstices 
are  filled  with  a  hard  calcareous  sub- 
stance, enclosing  a  multitude  of  fossil 
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shellfl^  many  of  which  species  are  now 
found  in  the  Mediterranean.  ^  The 
summit  and  northern  side  of  tlie  island 
are  composed  of  stratified  marl,  rest- 
ing upon  and  apparently  heaved  up 
by  the  lava  beneath.  A  deep  fissure 
exposes  to  view  the  singular  manner 
In  which  the  basalt  has  out  into  the 
clay,  forcing  it  into  tiie  most  extraor- 
dinary and  fantastic  contortions.  The 
two  substances  are  almost  equally 
hard,  and,  though  sufficiently  distinct 
to  the  eye,  are  so  firmly  united  as  not 
to  be  separated  unless  by  the  stroke 
of  a  hammer." — Marquis  of  Ormonde, 
The  igneous  rock  here,  though  com- 
monly called  lava^  is  more  strictly 
trap.  In  it  are  embedded  crystals, 
called  zeolites  or  analcimes,  very 
transparent,  and  almost  as  brilliant 
as  diamonds. 

The  next  islet  is  also  of  conical 
form,  but  much  smaller;  and  the 
others  are  still  less.  The  smallest,  or 
that  nearest  Oatania,  bears  some  re- 
semblance to  a  htunan  head. 

It  was  o£f  this  part  of  the  coast  that 
in  896  B.C.  the  Syracusan  fleet  was 
defeated  by  the  Carthaginian  under 
Ma^on.  Lejptines,  the  admiral  of  Dio- 
nysius,  relying  on  the  separation  of 
the  land  and  sea  forces  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, occasioned  by  an  eruption  of 
Etna,  which  obliged  Himilcon  to 
march  round  the  iMick  of  the  moim- 
tain,  attacked  the  waiy  Magon,  but 
was  defeated  by  him  with  the  loss  of 
20,000  men. 

A  mile  beyond  Trezza  you  reach 
the  headland  called  Capo  JmHini,  with 
the  square  tower  of  Sta,  Anna  on  its 
crest  The  rugged  surface  of  the  lava 
is  in  parts  made  to  yield  wine,  com, 
and  fiax ;  and  its  barrenness  is  relieved 
by  scattered  oaks,  or  by  groves  of 
oranges,  lemons,  figs,  and  almonds, 
which  form  a  rich  foregroimd  to  the 
snowy  crest  of  Etna,  with  Tie  CacK 
tag^e  beneath  the  red  cones  on  its 
slope,  to  Aci  Beale,  with  its  5  domes 
in  front,  and  to  the  broad  blue  of  tiie 
Mediterranean. 

11  m.  Aci  Beale. — Inns:  ♦*  Albergo 
e  Trattoria  della  Bosa,"  and  "Al- 
bergo del'  licone^"  both  in  the  Strada 


di  8.  Sebastiano  ;  **  Albergo  dciT  Az    . 
rora,'*  in  the  Piazza  del  Doozbau         * 

Aci  is  the  capital  of  one  t£  tz 
districts  of  the  proTinoo  c€  Oatass. 
containing    a   population    af   SCv>^  . 
souls.    The  ci^  itself  has  21^1  1:^ 
habitants.    At  a  distance,    vidi  iL 
many  dom^  and  qkires,    it  liae  <l 
imposing  appeaianoe,  which  it  khi 
in  ^[Teat  measiure  on  close  inq>prtyT'. 
It  IS  regularly  built,   howerer,  ^ 
rather  neat,  and  abonnds  in  cliUfUte 
and  convents,  but.  with  few  exoeptxatt. 
the  houses  are  low  and  mean.     So^ 
are  painted  bright  green  or  yelkiv 
many  have  ugly  heads  in  lava  oo  tL? 
keystones  of  the  doonraya,  and  §»- 
t-esque  feces  on    the  eorbeUix^gs  c' 
the    balconies.     The    women    wear 
coloured  'shawls  on    their  heads*  or 
mantillas  of  white  wool,  as  at  Gir- 
gonti ;  the  silk  manto  of  Gatania  a&d 
Syracuse  being  rarely  seen.    The  isr 
habitants  liave  the  reputation  of  ii:- 
dustry,   growing   moon   wine^    finite 
cotton,  and  fiax,  and  mannfaetoziBg 
gold    filigree   work,    and    diaper   ii' 
large  quantities.   A  fiur  of  the  pro- 
duce is  held  here  in  July,  in  honoor  o; 
the  patron,  Sta.  Yenera.  The  disvper  u 
bleached  on  the  banks  of  the  Acq&e 
Grandi,  below  the  town ;    «and  the 
adroit  manner  in  which  the  vpemes 
gather  it  up  and  place  it  in  fiidids  oa 
their   headsb   without    aasistBacsey   U 
worthy  of  notice.    Aci  posseases  an 
academy  which  has  produced   some 
learned  men ;  and  hassomefree-sdioolfl 
on  the  Lancastrian  system.    Ton  may 
observe  the  Via  Lancaster  and  Stzads 
Galatea  in  strange  juxtaposition. 

The  Piano  del  Duamo  contains 
the  Chiesa  Matrice,  the  church  of  & 
Pietro  e  S.  Paolo,  and  the  Cata  Co- 
munale.  The  last  building  has  ver>' 
heavy,  prcjecting  balconies,  resting  on 
corbels,  with  masks  of  wondrons  gro- 
tesqueness;  in  short,  it  is  a  pmeet 
carnival  in  stone. 

The  Chiesa  Mairice  is  in  the  Italian 
style,  the  Corinthian  docttway  bearing 
date  1067.  The  campanile  is^of  earlier 
construction,  showing  pointed  arches 
in  the  lowest  story,  &ough  the  upper 
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:^^  have  Benaissanoe  features.    The 

<:>le  is  crowned  with  a  spire,  havizig 

c^ous  bead-work  of  various  colours. 

A^    ch.  is  Bormounted   by  a  plain 

I>ola.     Internally  .the  architecture 

simple.    The   altars   are  adorned 

. -^Ik    lavas  and   marbles,  but  there 

c    no  frescoes  or  paintings  worthy 

XLotice. 


.  Ptetro  6  8.  Paolo  is  also  in  the 
tsklian  style,  with  a  &^|ade  of  two 
rx5Lers.  The  campanile  is  of  earlier 
s^'te  than  the  ch.,  and  of  similar  style 

0  tliat  of  the  Chiesa  IdLatrlce,  though 
Ixo^wing  no  pointed  arches. 

J3,  Atiionio  di  Padova  has  a  portal 
wvitli  an  elliptical  arch,  and  a  high 
xngnlar  label  crocketed,  with  pin- 
L  isxcles  atthe  angles— an  ugly  specimen 
«.>f  late  Sicilian  Gothic.  An  inserip< 
t;ioii  invites  you  to  seek  the  miracu- 
louB  here :  **6i  qu«ritis  miracula  ad 
A^ntofnium  venite." 

S.  Sebcutiano  has  an  ornate  Italian 

facade    of  2    orders,    with   statues 

of    St.    John    the   Baptist   and  St. 

Oliristopher    flanking    the     portal  ; 

-w^bile  an  army  of  saints  in  marble 

mount  guard   on  the  balustrade  in 

front.     The   frescoes  of  the  dome, 

choir,  and  the  vault  of  the  Ghapel  of 

the  Sacrament,  are  hy  Pietro  Paolo 

Vcuia,  a  native  artist,  and  are  highly 

esteemed  by  the  citizens.    Those  in 

the  choir  representing  the  martyrdom 

of  S.  Sebastian  are  we  best.    Those 

on  the  walls  of  the  said  chapel  are  by 

Vito  d*  Amia  of  Palermo. 

II  Suffragio  is  also  in  the  Italian 
style,  bearing  date  1688.  The  altar- 
piece  and  frescoes  are  by  Vasta. 

1  Aci  Beale  cannot  boast  a  founda- 
tion  more   remote  than   the   tenth 

\  century ;  but  the  original  town  having 
'  been  idmost  utterly  destroyed  by  the 
earthquake  of  1698,  the  present  is 
for  the  greater  part  of  subsequent 
consfamction.  The  antiquities  of  Aci 
nro  mythical  and  geological.  No  lees 
flian  six  other  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood bear  the  name  of  Ad,  coupled 
with  some  distinguishing  cognomen. 


But  Aci  Beale— the  Aci  par  excoL- 
lence — claims  to  occupy  the  very  site 
of  the  loves  of  Acis  and  Galatea, 
where  the  favoured  swain  was  crushed 
by  the  rocks  thrown  by  his  rival 
Polyphemus,  and  where  the  gods 
compassionately  turned  him  into  a 
rivulet,  which  bore  his  name  in  an* 
cient  days,  and  is  now  known  as  the 
Acque  Grandi,  It  rises  at  once  a  co- 
pious stream  from  the  beds  of  lava» 
and,  as  if  still  in  terror  at  the  voice 
of  the  Cyclops,  it  hurries  down  witii 
great  rapidi^,  and  falls  into  the  sea 
only  a  mile  from  its  source.  It  is  the 
••  herbifer  Acis  "  of  Ovid ;  the  **  cool 
water,"  the  "  ambrosial  drink "  of 
Theocritus. 

Aci  stands  in  a  commanding  posi- 
tion, on  an  enormous  stream  of  lava». 
or  rather  on  7  different  streams,  which 
have  at  various  periods  flowed  from 
the  mountain  into  the  sea,  and  are  here 
piled  up  to  the  height  of  more  than 
650  ft.  No  one  who  visits  Aci  should 
omit  to  see  this  tremendous  precipice 
of  igneous  matter.  It  is  but  a  mile 
to  the  carieatoreoiLa  Scoietta,  on  the 
beach  below  the  town,  and  a  fine 
zigzag  road,  called  La  Scalazza,  sup- 
ported on  arches,  or  cut  in  the  face  of 
the  precipice,  leads  down  to  the  village. 
The  several  beds  of  black  lava  alter* 
nate  with  layers  of  burnt  tuff,  or  the 
decomposed  crusts  of  lava-cunents,. 
each  baked  and  reddened  to  the  colour 
of  brick  by  the  molten  rock  which 
flowed  over  it.  Above  all  is  a  thick 
stratum  of  sooris,  toj^ped  with  vegeta- 
tion. The  precipice  is  vulgarly  called 
JHmpe  del  Toceo.  It  is  an  evaxxph 
of  a  feature  that  in  several  pkeea 
arrests  the  attention  of  the  geologist 
on  this  coast  of  Etna,  viz.  a  series  of 
terraces  terminating  abruptly  in  es^ 
carpments  towards  the  £.,  and  resem* 
bling  sea-diffii;  composed  either  of 
lavas  or  of  marine  tertiary  day,  with 
associated  basalt.  These  cMa  are 
found  for  more  than  20  m.  N.  of  Oa- 
tania,  and  are  often  from  300  to  600 
feet  in  height,  whether  they  are  8  or 
4  m.  inland,  or,  as  at  Aci  Beale,  have 
their  bases  washed  b^  the  waves. 
They  are  ascribed  by  Sir  0.  Lyell  to 
the  gradual  upheaval  of  this  coast,. 
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which  ia  parts  has  been  raised  1000  ft. 
above  its  former  level. 

A  little  N.  of  the  Scalazza,  at  the 
base  of  a  lava-torrent  which  flowed 
over  the  cliffs,  between  the  Madonna 
dell'  Indirizzo  and  Sta.  TecK  opens 
a  cavern,  known  as  GroUa  d^iUe  C<h 
lombe,  14  ft.  high,  and  only  approach- 
able in  a  boat.     **  Here  the  rock  is 
compact  and  columnar,  the  erect  and 
often  well-shaped  pillars  being  com- 
posed of  a  dark  dolerite.    Over  the 
cave,  in  a  bed  of  lava,  obUque  and  ir- 
regular prisms  appear.    Still  higher 
up,  a  nearly  horizontal  stratum,  4  ft. 
thick,  with  a  vertically  prismatic  struc- 
ture, is  observable." — IjyelL 

21  m.  to  the  W.  of  Aci  Beale,  close  to 
the  little  ch.  of  Sta,  Venmh  ia  a  curious 
spring  rising  in  a  circular  well.  Two 
vaulted  chambers  in  ruins  hard  by, 
and  apparently  Saracenic,  show  that 
it  was  used  in  former  times  for  baths. 
The  water  is  turbid  and  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas,  wliich  bubbles  up  to  the  sur&ce 
with  an  offensive  odour,  and  burns 
with  a  blue  flame  if  a  light  be  ap- 
plied. Sometimes  it  bums  with  a 
yellow  or  wddish  flame,  owing  to  the 
mixture  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

On  leaving  Aci  Beale  the  road  leads 
through  a  long  avenue,  passing  the 
Madonna  dell*  Indirizzo.  At  the  ham- 
let of  Curaeo  it  branches  to  the  L  to 
Via  Grande  and  NioolosL  The  cul- 
tivated region  around  Aci  is  soon 
passed,  and  you  enter  on  a  waste  of 
black  lava,  hidden  in  many  places  by 
beds  of  scorifls,  with  a  scanty  growth 
here  and  ihere  of  the  vine  or  cactus. 
One  ridge  idtter  another  of  these  bare 
lava-torrents  has  to  be  climbed  and 
erossed.  As  you  advance,  cultivation 
returns,— oaks,  olives,  and  almonds, 
com,  flax,  and  vines ;  but  the  bare, 
black  lava  still  peeps  out  from  its 
verdant  covering.  Near  the  Fiume 
Mdngano  you  enter  on  the  stream  of 
1329,  which  issued  from  a  crater  on 
the  lower  slopes  of  Etna  and  flowed 
down  to  Pizzillo,  a  fishing^vil^ge  on 
the  beach.  At  the  hamlet  of  Firu  a 
carriage-road  branches  to  the  1.  to  Ni- 
coloei.    2  m.  more,  through  a  richly- 


cultivated  ooton^,  lead  to  Gas 
This  portion  of  the  csoaaU  fi««  ■ 
Mangano  northwardB  to  F.  Fred^ 
about  10  m.,  is  exiibeiantiy  fertik 
it  owes  this  character  to  an  aT' 
deposit  iiom  50  to  150  ft  deef^ 
here  skirts  the  shore.  stretciBSf  =:- 
hind  3  or  4  m..and  forming  a  i^biiA 
on  whidi  Giarre  and  oib^  iiwis  £ 
built 

21  m.  GiAERE  (pop.  18,545). — 1*»^ 
several;    but    the    **AIbexgo    'i^-- 
Pace,**  kept  by  Goglielmo  Lell^ 
the  best ;  very  decent  for  a  ooenr 
town  in  Sicily.     Giane  has  aoase  v- 
and  even  respectable  houaea,  masj 
the  inhabitants  being  growen  cr  ei 
porters  of  wine^  and  well  fo  do  ini: 
world.    It  is  teveised   bj  one  k-. 
and  wide  street  called  Sfzada  Ca^ 
poli,  Giane  la3ring  claim   to  be  tl 
representative  of  the  ancaent  CaSt}*- 
lis,  an  honour  disputed  by  Mascu. 
This  street  is  paved  with  lava,  to  ss^ 
nothing  of  maccaroni,  which  is  spivrt^ 
on  mats  at  every  door,  and  hansE  . 
every  window.    One  traveller  smp- 
out  the  inhabitants  of  Giazxe  as  pr  - 
eminent  for  dirt  and  nglineas;  h^ 
they  are  not  peculiar  amon^  Sicili^- 
in  these  respects. 

About  1  m.  below  Giarre  is  tL* 
shipping-port  of  Ripogto,  a  place  thftt 
has  grown  during  the  present  oentuir 
to'a  town  of  5000  inhab.  It  ia  a  neat 
litUe  place,  regularly  built,  and  pru- 
tected  by  a  small  fort  Its  port  is 
always  full  of  small  craft,  many  of 
which  are  constructed  on  the  spot 

Giarre  is  the  best  point  from  wfaioli 
to  visit  the  celebrated  chesnut-tree  of 
Etna,  commonly  called 

Caataano  cU  Cento  CaeaUi^  whieii 
lies  on  ue  slopes  of  the  mountain,  in 
tiie  Bosco,  or  Woody  Region,  some  5 
m.  above  this  town.  The  road  is  steep 
and  rugged ;  and  the  excursion  will 
take  nearly  as  many  hours.  Hotsa 
or  mules  may  be  hired  for  8  tari  each, 
of  Maestro  Giuseppe,  a  shoemaker  of 
Giarre,  who  will  provide  side-saddles 
for  ladies. 

A  straight  road  of  1  m.  leads  to  La 
Maoohia  ;  and  1  m.  beyond  is  B.  Gio- 
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xi  ;  botb  small  villages.    The  path 
rst  ascends  between  yine-tenaces, 
'I  becomes  steep  and  ragged,  for  it 
»acs    the   lava-beds  of  1689    and 
5,    which  in  parts,  however,  pro- 
:o  vines  in  abundance,  shaded  by 
:s  and  chesnnts,  orange,  mulberry, 
and  cherry  treeH.    It  also  crosses 
wide   dry   bed,  said  to  have  becm 
med   by   a  torrent  of  hot  water, 
Lich  in  the  eruption  of  1755  was 
uiaed  by  the  sadden  melting  of  the 
r>Mv  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  moun- 
in,  and  which  rushed  down  to  the 
a  with  irresistible  violence,  bearing 
vay  houses,  trees,  and  other  obstacles 
L   its  furious  career.    At  4|  m.  from. 
iarre  you  reach  the  village  of  8, 
ilfio,   among    clumps  of  pines  and 
ypresses.      Hence  vou  ascend  to  a 
Tassy  plain,  studded  with  trees,  and 
^onnded   by  vineyards  and  forests, 
ibovo  which  rise  the  bare  ridges  of 
he  upper  or  Desert  Region  of  Etna. 
Elere,  on  a  gently  rising  ground,  at 
the  height  of  4000  ft.  above  the  sea, 
stands    the  venerable    ohesnitt,    the 
"  father  of  the  forest,"  reputed  the 
oldest  tree  in  the  world.    He  who  ex- 
pects to  behold  one  vast  trunk  will  be 
<lisappointed.    He  will  see  a  group  of 
4  decayed  trees,  or  portions  of  trees, 
pprowing  in  a  circle,  each  with  a  hol- 
low  trank   of    venerable   antiquiW, 
covered  with  ferns  or  ivy,  and  stretch- 
ing out  a  few  gnarled  bmnches  with 
scanty  foliage.    There  were  5  of  tjiese 
stems  in  the  circle  untU  the  spring  of 
1852,  when  one  was  cut  down  to  be 
sold.  The  traveller  at  once  complains 
to  his  gnide,  as  Brydone  did,  that  he 
lias  been  imposed  on ;  that  he  here 
sees  a  clump  of  separate  trees,  not 
one  single  tree.    *'They  assured  us 
that,  by  the  universal  tradition  and 
oven  testimony  of  the  country,    all 
these  were  once  united  in  one  stem. 
...  We  began  to  examine  it  with  more 
attention,  and  found  there  was,  indeed, 
an  appearance  as  if  these  five  trees  had 
really  been  once  united  in  one.    The 
opening  in  the  middle  is  prodigious  ; 
and  it  does,  indeed,  reqmre  faith  to 
believe  that  so  vast  a  space  was  once 
occupied  by  solid  timber.    Mr.  Glover 
and  I  measured   it  separately,  and 


brought  it  exactly  to  the  same  size, 
namely,  204  feet  round.  If  this  was 
once  united  in  one  solid  stem,  it  must 
with  justice  have  been  looked  upon  as 
a  very  wonderfal  phenomenon  in  the 
vegetable  world,  and  was  deservedly 
styled  the  gloiy  of  the  forest"— Bry* 
done.  The  measorements  of  travellers 
differ,  from  the  163  ft.  of  Admiral 
Smyth  to  the  204  ft.  of  Brydone  ;  but 
assuming  the  medium  of  184  ft.  to  be 
correct,  and  allowing  a  quarter  of  that 
for  the  diameter — the  usual  mode  of 
calculating  the  size  of  trees— this,  if 
ond  entire  tree,  must  have  contained  a 
solid  mass  of  timber,  46  ft.  square,  **a 
most  startling  supposition  for  any  per* 
son,  unless  of  determined  credulity.'* 
On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  said 
that  the  Oanon  Recupero,  the  Abate 
Ferraia,  and  Mr.  Swinburne,  vouch  for 
the  fact,  that  by  digging  they  found 
all  these  5  stems  united  in  one  body 
at  a  very  small  depth  below  the  sur- 
ibce.  If  it  be  meant  that  they  have 
been  ascertained  to  form  parts  of  one 
solid  bed  of  wood,  from  which  the 
roots  diverge,  the  question  is  settled ; 
but  till  this  is  proved  there  must  al* 
ways  be  room  for  incredulity;  for  a 
number  of  trees  of  so  large  a  size 
growing  in  such  close  proximity  would 
naturally  intertwine  their  roots,  so  aa 
to  give  any  but  the  very  careful  ob- 
server the  idea  of  their  being  united. 
It  has  been  often  asserted  that  tiie 
outer  face  only  of  each  stem  is  covered 
with  bark ;  but  this  is  not  the  fad. 
To  the  southern  stem  alone  will  this 
description  apply.  One  of  the  masses 
still  standing  is  a  complete  tree  in 
itself,  though  smaller  than  the  rest, 
and  shows  the  bark  all  round.  But 
though  it  appears  impossible  to  admit 
that  the  space  marked  out  by  the 
separate  stems  was  ever  filled  with 
one  solid  mass  of  timber,  it  is  not  in- 
consistent  with  probability  that  they 
all  had  ono  common  progenitor,  and 
were  offsets  from  one  enormous  tree, 
which  occupied  the  central  space,  and 
has  long  since  perished.  This  appears 
to  be  the  real  solution  of  the  problem. 
As  they  stand,  the  several  portions 
are  noble  old  trees,  one  measur- 
ing, even  in  its  ruin,  38  ft.  in  girth. 
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The  tree  ia  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  one  of  the  Queens  of  Ara- 
gOD  having  taken  shelter  in  its  trunk, 
with  her  mounted  suite  of  100  per- 
sons ;  but  this  story  must  not  be  taJken 
Uterally.  A  hut  once  stood  in  the 
central  area,  in  which  the  fruit  was 
stored.  A  public  path  now  crosses 
the  space.  The  fruit,  though  still 
abundant,  is  small,  and  without  much 
fiavotur. 

About  a  furlong  to  the  K.E.  are  2 
other  enormous  trees  of  the  same 
description,  and  much  greater  wcm- 
ders,  because  indubitably  single.  The 
junaUer,  called  Vlmperio^  measures 
45  ft.  in  circumference.  The  other, 
called  La  Nave,  is  a  magnificent  tree ; 
its  trunk,  though  hollow  below,  so  as 
to  allow  of  a  passage  through  it,  unites 
above,  and  then  throws  out  noble 
branches,  with  luxuriant  foliage.  Its 
girth  at  3  ft  from  the  ground  is  57  ft., 
which  is  5  fL  more  than  that  of  Lord 
Dude's  celebrated  chesnut  at  Tort- 
worth  in  Gloucestershire.  A  little 
more  to  the  £.  are  2  other  ohesnuts* 
also  large,  though  inferior  to  La  Nave. 
All  these  trees  are  branded  with  the 
royal  mark,  which  will  preserve  them 
from  the  fate  of  their  '*  lOO-horse  " 
brother,  which  belongs  to  the  Comtme 
of  Mascali. 

l^m.  higher  up  the  mountain  is 
another  venerable  chesnut,  called  Cos- 
tagno  deUa  Oalea,  which  is  the  finest 
of  the  wholes  and  perhaps  the  largest 
tree  in  the  world.  It  nses,  says  Bry- 
done,  from  one  solid  stem  to  a  con- 
siderable height  before  it  branches. 
He  measured  it  about  2  ft  from  the 
«ound,  and  found  its  girth  to  be  76  ft 
These  trees  must  be  of  great  antiquitv, 
having  seen  not  less,  and  probably 
many  more,  than  1000  summers.  They 
owe  their  luxuriant  growth  in  part  to 
the  humid  atmosphere  of  the  Bosoo 
olevated  above  the  scorching  arid 
region  of  the  coast,  and  in  part  to  the 
wonderful  richness  of  the  soil,  which 
is  composed  of  volcanic  ash  pulverised, 
•containing  nitrous  particles,  mixed 
with  decomposed  vegetable  matter, 
•and  is  of  the  colour  of  tobacco.  The 
luxuriance  of  the  vegetation  on  these 
^opes  of  Etna  cannot  &il  to  attract 


the  attention  of  the  tnv^^ltf. 
seems  as  if  the  finest  of  ali 
produced  from    the    most 
throes  of  nature,  as  the  ~ 
ractera  are  often  reared 
severest  drcumstances.   The 
this  side  of  Sicily  is  infinifeeij  ■§ 
active,  and  the  countrj  is  caUbfis 
as  well  as  most  parts  of  ItaiyJ — ' 
KG. 


At  1  m.  beyond   Giarre  H^a  r. 

S asses  the  hamlet  of  Xa  Strada^  wuari 
y  a  noble  stone-pine.  A  little  be^c^ 
it  crosses  the  Fiume  di  CaraVba.  il. 
traversing  a  district  of  luxuriant  :■ 
tility,  at  S  m.  from  Giarre  it  bsaael 
to  Mascali,  on  the  lower  elopes  of  Tx , 
2  m.  to  the  1. 


JfoMoJi,  a  little  town  of  3051  s< 
rapidly  decaying  in  impoiteiioe.  I 
has  an  old  Saiaeenic  forti^as  and  ctii : 
remains  of  earlier  times,  which  indaor' 
Fazello  to  tske  it  for  the  anciiokt  tovi. 
of  JEAxiAt  though  Gluver  regards  h  ^■ 
the  site  of  OaJOipclU,  a  Greek  ^u^ 
founded  by  a  eolony  from  the  ns^ 
bouring  Naxos,  and  besieged  fay  l^- 
pocrates  of  Gela,  at  the  beguming  &: 
the  5th  cent.  B.a  It  does  not  agai: 
appear  in  history,  unless  the  mentsoL 
of  it  by  Silius  Italieus,  as  an  ally  oi 
the  Bomans  in  the  Seoond  Panic  ^fv. 
be  00  considered — 

**  Ronuuia  petivit 
FoBdexa  OtIUp<kUi^  Upidofiiqixe  Ungyan  artss." 


You  here  traverse  a  region  of  won- 
derftil  richness — yielding   grain  and 
wine  in  abundance,  with  abnonds  ao^I 
lupins.  The  castor-oil  plant  also  grows 
plentifully,  and  attains  a  large  sze. 
You  have  the  towns  of  Maaoali,  An- 
nnnziata,  and  Piedimonte  on  Uie  ^opes 
of  Etna,  above  the  road ;  and  passing 
through  the  hamlet  of  OuitcMi,  you 
reach  the 

27  m.  Fiaime  Freddo,  or  F.  dd  Cat- 
teSoiseto,  as  it  is  more  commonlj  oilled. 
This  is  a  clear,  rapid  stream,  flowing 
in  a  rocky  bed  between  cUSa  of  lava, 
and  at  all  seasons  meritmgitsiepntafion 
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C20ldnefl8.  It  has  been  reported  to 
jcfejiirious,  yet  it  will  do  the  passing 
"fcVrer  no  hairm,  and  its  trout  and  eels 
<ielicioii8.  It  is  probably  fed  by 
snows  of  Etna,  for  though  it  gushes 
□EX  the  lava  at  the  distuice  of  only 
a.,  above  the  bridge,  it  may  flow  in 
>^erranean  channels  from  the  higher 
rt;s  of  the  mountain,  and  thus  become 
□urged  with  the  gases  and  minerals 
iloii  are  said  to  affect  its  purity. 
^o  bridse  which  spans  it  beu»  the 
-omened  name  of  Ponte  deUa  Dis- 
cusia.  The  road  here  forks,  the  branch 
-the  1.  bein^  the  old  road  from  Pa- 
x-mo to  Messina,  by  Bronte,  Randazzo, 
id.  Piedimonte,  now  no  longer  pur- 
led by  the  eorriera,  yet  carriageable 
LI  round  the  mountam,  and  meeting 
xe  high-road  from  Catania  toPaJeimo 
t  Adem5.  On  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
^.  Freddo,  at  the  distance  of  1^  m. 
»elow  the  Ponte  della  Di^grazia,  and 
.Vx>ut  1  m.  fh>m  the  sea,  are  some 
tuxious  mud-volcanoes,  like  the  Macca- 
ube  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oigenti, 
3ut  here  known  by  the  name  of 
Bagnara. 

From*the  F.  Freddo  the  road  mounts 

a  ridge,  commanding  a  g^lorious  view 

over  vineyards  to  Taormina  and  the 

mountains  of  Calabria,  which  stretch 

along  the  east^n  hoxizon ;  the  Casde 

of  Calatabiano  standing  prominently  in 

the   middle   distance   on   a   conical 

hill,  the  last  of  a  series  of  similar 

iicights  which  here  sink  to  the  valley 

of  the  Cantara.    This  ridge  is  sup- 

I>osed  to  be  the  lava  stream  of  396  b.o., 

which  stopped  Hunilcon  on  his  march 

along   the   coast    against   Syracuse, 

obliging  him  to  make  the  circuit  of 

the  voloaao.  Its  surface  is  now  covered 

with  a  rich  cultivation.    At  the  198rd 

.milestone,  a  road  branches  to  Calata* 

biano,  but  the  carriage-xoad  to  that 

town  tarns  off  a  mile  beyond,  at  the 

bridgs  of  the  same  name.    The  town 

lies  1  m.  to  the  l.,in  the  midst  of  com 

land  and  at  the  foot  of  heights  feathered 

with  wood.    A  mediiBval  castle  crests 

the  hill  above  it.    Both  town  and 

castle  are  of  Saracenic  origin;    the 

town,  now  containing  only  1800  souls, 

formerly  stood  on  the  hill ;  the  castle 

was  rebuilt  obont  a«d.  1400. 


81  m.  Ponte  di  CaUUahiano,  a  bridge 
of  3  arches,  spanning  a  muddy  stream, 
flowing  through  a  bed  of  lava-blocks. 
This  is  the  Cantora,  the  Onchalaa  of 
antiquity,  on  whose  banks  stood  a 
celebrated  temple  of  Venus. 

The  Cdntara,  or  Alctotara,  has  had 
its  course  altered  at  various  periods  by 
streams  of  lava.  It  skirts  the  northern 
base  of  Etna,  flowing  beneath  Ran- 
dazzo, Francavilla,  and  CastigUone, 
and  sejparates  the  volcanic  region  of 
Etna  from  that  of  the  schist  and 
limestone  of  the  Neptunian  range. 

At  the  Cantara  you  pass  from  the 
province  of  Catania  to  that  of  Mes- 
sina. A  little  beyond,  a  road 
branches  to  1.  Francavilla,  10  m. 
distant,  but  is  carriageable  only  part 
of  the  way. 

Naxoe, — On  the  shore  somewhere  be- 
tween the  Cantara  andGiardini^stood  a 
celebrated  altar  of  Apollo  Arcliagetes, 
with  the  small  statue  of  Uiat  god 
erected  by  the  flrst  Greeks  who  colo^ 
nised  Sicily,  and  which  stood  here  for 
ages  after  the  destruction  of  Kaxos, 
being  extant  in  the  war  between 
Augustus  and  Sextus  Pompeius,  86 
B.O.  Naxo»  itself  stood  on  the  pro- 
montory, now  known  as  Gapo  SehUd, 
just  to  tlie  E.  of  the  Ponte  di  Calata- 
biano, formed  by  a  very  early  stream 
of  lava,  dating  long  before  the  lustoric 
period,  as  Naxos  was  built  upon  it 
735  B.C.  Tliis  was  the  first  settlement 
of  the  Greeks  in  Sicily,  founded  one 
year  before  Syracuse  by  some  Chalci- 
deans  from  Euboea,  and  some  lonians 
from  the  island  of  Kaxos,  who  raised 
on  the  neighbouring  shore  the  Altar 
of  Apollo 'just  mentioned.  Naxos  so 
rapidly  increased  in  power  and  popu- 
lation, as  in  6  years  after  its  own 
settlement  to  send  out  colonies  and 
found  the  cities  of  Catana  and  Leontini. 
It  was  reduced  b  v  Hippocrates,  Tyrant 
of  Gela,  at  the  beginning  of  the  5th 
cent  B.O.,  and  in  476  b.o.  by  Hieron,  of 
Syracuse;  but  it  recovered  its  inde- 
pendence, and  with  the  other  Ionian 
cities  of  Sicily  allied  itself  to  Athens 
in  her  expeditions  against  Syracuse. 
Kaxos,  indeed,  was  chosen  by  Nidas 
I  as  his  quarters  for  the  winter  of  415- 
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414  B.C.,  after  the  Athenians  had 
made  a  fruitless  landing,  but  before 
they  laid  siege  in  earnest  to  that  city. 
Naxos  thus  incurred  the  hostility  of 
Syracuse ;  but  it  was  not  till  403  b.c. 
that  Dionysius  gained  possession  of 
this  city,  razed  its  walls  and  houses, 
and  sold  its  citizens  as  slaves.  In  358 
B.o.  the  Naxians  of  Sicily,  collected 
by  Andromachus,  founded  a  new  city 
on  Mount  Taurus  above  the  old  site, 
giving  it  the  [name  of  Tauromenium. 
The  promontory  seems  not  to  have  been 
reihhabited  in  ancient  times ;  it  is  but 
slighUv  elevated  above  the  sea,  and  is 
rugged  with  ridges  of  black  lava,  pre- 
serving no  vestige,  save  in  broken 
pottery,  of  its  occupation  in  ancient 
times.  Tet  the  site  should  be  visited 
for  the  superb  views  it  commands  of 
Etna  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Taormina 
on  the  other. 

Oapo  Schiso  forms  the  southern 
horn  of  the  little  bay  whose  northern 
ridge  is  crested  by  Taormina,  and 
whose  bight  is  occupied  by  Giardiiii. 
The  road  runs  along  the  shore  to  tliis 
latter  town,  passing  a  marble  statue  of 
S.  Pancrazio  on  the  beach,  from  whose 
pedestal  we  learn  that  it  was  set  up  in 
1691  *'  in  honour  of  the  first  Bishop  of 
Taormina  and  of  all  Sicily,  who  was 
ordained  by  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles 
in  ^e  year  40,  and  first  opened  the 
sates  of  Sicilian  laith  with  apostolic 
keys,  wrought  signal  miracles  in  the 
city,  and  won  there  the  purple  crown 
of  martyrdom." 

33  m.  Giardini.  /nn«-^ three: — 
**Albergo  della  Yittoria,  di  Kosario 
Longo '»  (Anglicised—*'  Hotel  of  Vit- 
tory,  by  Eosary  Long  "),  is  the  best ; 
the  house  and  beds  are  clean,  the 
landlord  civil  and  attentive.  The 
**  Albergo  aU*  uso  del  paese,"  by  Giu- 
seppe Galeano;  the  **  Albergo  deUa 
Gran  Bretagna,"  by  Pietro  Galeano; 
botli  on  the  rt.  or  towards  the  sea. 
Giardini  is  a  small  fishing-town  of  ]  630 
inhab.,  containing  nothing  of  interest 
beyond  its  inns,  and  cursed  with  malaria 
in  the  hot  season.  The  fish  of  this 
shore,  especialiy  the  mullet  and  barbel, 
were  famed  in  times  of  old ;  thus 
Juvenal^ — 


"  Mnllos  erU  damlno  q:iiem 

qnesD 
Taoromenitaiue  mpes." 

It  lies  in  a  little  bay  beftweoitiie 
S.  Andrea    and     Capo    S^mbg. 
Taormina  on  the  former  faeigbt 
distance  is  2  m.  b j  the  siHit 
4  by  the  high  road,  and  as  tfae 
pa&  is  very  steep  and  rugged,  1^ 
and  feeble  should  take  the  latter 
carriage.    The  heights 
but  must  be  scaled,  for  Taonna 
ame  qua  nan  in  the  tour  of  Sully. 


1. 

tL- 


is 


Taobxisa. 

Theatbe. — ^The   first    object  thi* 
meets  3^ur  eye  on  SQnnoimliQg  u- 
steep  is  the  ruins  of  the  Theatre,  t 
largest  in  Sicily,  and  the  only  theai> 
in  Europe  that  retains  its  Bcema  im  urr 
state  of  preservation.     Like  other  ^t- 
cient  theatzes  it  rests  against  ihe  dc^ 
of  a  hill  in  a  natural  hollow  adbplc^ 
by  art,  the  seats  of  tlie  eocea  hdcz 
hewn  from  the  rock.    It  stood  at  tl 
height  of  850  ft.  above  the  lev^  oi  Ub 
sea,  at  the  brow  of  the  ste^  &dsj 
W.S.W.,  and,  like  nM»t  other  theatr  ■ 
of  antiquity,  looking  aeawaid,     TL- 
idea  was  fine  and  ancient  to  plaoe  tL^ 
edifice  intended  for  public  amnseineaT 
and  instruction  in  such  a  position  tluit 
it  should  command  Uie  pnmdest  objects 
of  nature ;  yet  such  a  view  as  the  spec- 
tators here  enjoyed  was  perhaps  beheld 
from  no  other  theatre  of  ancient  Umcs. 
**  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  view^ 
in  the  world«  and  one  of  which  words» 
and  even  the  pencil,  can  impart  but  a 
fiunt  idea.    The   ruins  of  a    Greek 
theatre,  with  a  sea  of  amethyst  seen 
through  its  broken  arches;  might  suflSce 
of  itself;  but  then  comes  Etna  benroDd. 
displaying  the  whdle  of  its  magniiSceut 
flank,  and  sweeping  down  to  the  ocean. 
Bits  of  the  town,  an  old  fortress  aborc, 
a  sugarloaf  village  beyond,  ^with  va- 
rious peaks  and  heights  more  or  les 
distant,  fill  up  a  scene  which  is  ren- 
dered doubly  enchanting  by  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  sun  that  revels  itso  die- 
tmotly  and  so  brilliantly.  Turn  rDond, 
as  vou  stand  on  the  upper  row  of  seats, 
and  you  have  the  mountains  and  the 
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ist  all  the  way  to  Messma — a  com- 
lation  BnfScient  of  itself  to  make 
3  reputation  of  any  otber  place. 
>t)img  can  fraiposs  Taonoina. — G. 

A.S  usual  with  these  classic  rains 
u  can  enjoy  nothing  except  trough 
e  medium  of  a  ctutode,  wJio  is  here 
roncesco  Strazzeri, "  at  yonr  service," 
id  resideB  in  a  cottage  hard  by. 
Though  of  such  vast  size  as  to  have 
sen  capable  of  accommodating  40,000 
ersons,  this  theatre  was  constracted 
'i  th  so  perfect  a  knowledge  of  acoustics 
tiat   the  voice  is  conveyed  without 
ffort  to  the  remotest  part  of  the  struc- 
irre.      The  plan  is  a  semicircle,  or 
iearly  so,  the  eavea  being  extended 
>Ti    either   side   some   10   or    11   ft 
The    external  diameter   is    377  ft.  ; 
that  of  the  orchestra  108  ft.    Of  the 
leata,  which  were  cut  from  the  rock, 
hardly  a  yestige  remains.    Five  may  be 
traced  on  the  £.  side,  below  the  first 
j^asdnotio,  and  a  few  at  the  higlier 
part  of  the  cavea  towards  the  middle. 
Time  has,  moreover,  so  eaten  away 
tlie  solid  limestone  tliat  it  is  not  easy 
to  distinguish  the  2  praseinetioneB  or 
corridors  that  divided  tlie  eavea  into  3 
tiers.    Above  the  cavea  runs  a  third 
vaulted  corridor,  enclosed  by  a  wall  of 
brickwork,  resting  in  parts    on    the 
solid  rock,  in  others  on  a  basement  of 
opu8  ineertum.    In  this  wall  open  10 
Tomitorics,  leading  to  an  external  cor- 
ridor.    Between  every  2  vomitories 
ore  4  niches  in  the  inner  brick  wall, 
36  in  all,  alternately  arched  and  pedi- 
mented.    By  some  these  have   oeen 
supposed  to  have  served  for  the  echea^ 
or   bronze  vessels   used  in   ancient 
theatres  to  throw  out  the  voice ;  but 
it  is  moie  probable  that  they  were 
for  statues  of  small  size.    Above  this 
wall  rose  a  colonnade,  of  which  6 
granite  columns    are   still   standing. 
Outside  the  wall  was  a  double  corri- 
dor, vaulted  over  with    rubblework, 
and  having  openings  in  the  middle 
'wall  oorreeponding  to  the  vomitories 
in  the  inner.    Of  the  portico  which 
BOirounded  the  whole  externally,  the 
foundations  of  the  piers  of  opus  ineer- 
tum are  visible,  at  the  verge  of  the 
cliff. 
[Sicily.] 


The  great  glory  of  this  theatre  is 
the  Scena,  which  remains  in  a  better 
state  of  preservation  than  that  of  any 
ancient  theatre  in  Europe,  being  only 
surpassed  by  that  of  the  Theatre  of 
Aspendus,  in  Pamphylia.  It  is  a  thick 
wall  of  brickwork,  with  3  gates,  the 
central  one,  or  "royal  gate,"  being 
much  larger  than  the  lateral,  or 
"stranger  gates."  The  inner  wall, 
which  was  once  cased  with  marble, 
has  3  niches  for  statues  between  each 
2  gates,  and  one  niche  beyond  each 
side-gate.  The  niches  are  flanked  by 
Corinthian  columns  of  various  mate* 
rials,  granite,  cipoUino,  or  dark-red 
marble,  which  have  been  found  among 
the  ruins,  and  set  up  of  late  years. 
Above  this  was  an  upper  story,  with 
another  tier  of  columns,  whose  places 
are  distinctly  traceable.  There  was  a 
passage  along  this  story,  and  a  door- 
way in  it,  retoining  its  nlarble  thresh- 
old and  jambs.  The  outer  face  of  the 
tcena  has  been  stripped  of  all  orna- 
ment ;  it  rested  on  a  podium  of  brick- 
work, in  which  opens  the  arched 
mouth  of  a  ohannel  or  sewer,  which 
runs  beneath  the  scena  and  orchestra. 
Of  the  proeeenium,  or  stage,  the  founda- 
tions^ of  brickwork,  alone  remain.  It 
was  probably  of  wood,  and  was  77}  ft. 
long,  and  38  in  deptli.  The  orchegira 
is  now  strewn  with  remains  of  steps, 
seats,  and  fragments  of  colunms  of  red 
and  grey  marble.  No  trace  of  the 
thymele,  or  altar  of  Bacchus,  which 
stood  in  it,  is  now  visible.  A  subter- 
ranean vaulted  passage  runs  beneath 
it  from  the  centre  of  the  cavea,  and 
opens  in  the  basement  wall  of  the 
Boena,  This  must  have  served  to 
drain  the  theatre.  Another  similar, 
but  narrower  passage,  vaulted  and 
at  a  higher  level,  crosses  it  at  right 
angles,  and  must  have  been  beneath 
the  stege ;  perhaps  the  bronteium,  where 
brass  vessels  containing  stones  were 
kept  for  the  imitation  of  thunder. 
The  depth  of  the  orchestra,  from  the 
proscenium  to  ihe  podtum  of  the  cavea, 
IS  54  ft.  This  podium  is  surrounded 
by  a  corridor,  originally  vaulted.  lu 
fiAoh  parascenion,  or  wing  to  the  stage, 
is  a  £>fty  and  spacious  chomber,  vul- 
garly called  the  Temples  of  Apollo 
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and  Bacchus,  but  more  probably  vesti- 
aria,  or  the  actors'  robing-rooms.  The 
recesses  and  niches  in  their  walls  may 
have  suggested  the  idea  of  temple& 

The  origin  of  this  tlieatre  has  been 
disputed.  As  the  9Cena  and  porticoes 
of  brick,  the  marble  columns  and  ar- 
chitectural adornments  are  unquestion- 
ably Roman,  and  the  features  of  the 
plan  hint  at  the  same  origin,  the  entire 
structure  has  been  ascribed  to  that 
people.  But  its  vast  size,  so  much  be- 
yond what  would  be  required  by  a 
provincial  town  under  the  Romans, 
favours  the  opinion  of  many  anti- 
quaries that  this  was  originally  a 
Greek  theatre,  altered  and  rebuilt  in 
Roman  times.  This  view  is  confirmed 
by  fragments  of  masonry  in  the  seena 
and  parascenia^  now  enclosed  by  the 
brickwork ;  and  by  portions  of  3  Greek 
inscriptions,  carvea  on  blocks  which 
formed  part  of  the  lower  seats  of  the 
cavea. 

An  inscription  on  the  tcena  records 
that  the  theatre  was  destroyed  by  the 
Saracens,  who,  like  the  Goths  and 
Roundheads  in  other  lands,  have  to 
answer  for  all  sins  of  this  kind  fn 
Sicily,  and  that  it  was  put  in  order  in 
1748-9.  The  real  Saracen  in  this  case 
was  a  certain  Duca  di  Santo  Stefano, 
who  carried  off  all  the  statues  and  ar- 
chitectural adornments  to  enrich  his 
palace. 

The  custode  of  the  theatre  shows 
a  small  marble  sarcophagus  of  late 
Roman  times,  with  various  other  relics, 
in  his  little  cottage.  As  cicerone  to 
the  town  and  the  other  antiquities  of 
the  site  he  offers  his  services ;  or  the 
traveller  may  ask  for  Giacinto  Bene- 
nato,  who  is  to  bo  found  in  Taormina. 

Before  entering  the  town  we  will 
lead  the  traveller  to  the  other  anti- 
quities around  it. 

Naumachia. — One  of  the  first  objects 
to  which  he  is  conducted  is  a  large 
structure  of  Roman  times,  to  which 
this  name  is  assigned.  The  only  wall 
now  standing  is  nearly  400  ft.  in 
length.  The  area  within  it  is  divided 
by  pilasters  into  18  large  circular  re- 
cesses, alternating  with  others  smaller 
and   square.      The  building  is  coa- 


structed  of  large  briAwoik^ 
and  massive  maaonry  wiiiHn.    T. 
channels  which  supplied  it  witk  «*•■ 
are  still  visible,  aod  prore  it  ci  W-* 
to  have  served  as  a  reserrcHT,  petb*' 
for  baths,  perhaps  to  snpplj  the  i^^ 
with  water  in  case  of  a  aiege ;  for  r 
hard  to  believe  that  a  towo  ^as: 
like  this  would  have  reqiuTed  aoj  cdr 
naumachia  than  the  sea.     On  ^  _ 
above  it  are  5  reserroirff,  or  "pftcnfc- 
of  similar  form,  but  smaller  siae.  T: 
best  preserved  is  called    the  Fitn- 
Mirahile,  110  ft.  by  41,  divided  by  ^ 
square  piers  into  2  aisles — reij  iL 
the  pieeine  shown  at  Balse  and  mftz- 
parts  of  Italy.  .  At  one  end  cpeae 
conduit   for    the    i^ater,    whic^  v^- 
brought  from  the  Monntains  of  M<x. 
giuffi,  some  miles  to  the  N. ;  and  m  i 
side  vault  is  a  pipe,  by  which  ti 
reservoir  was  emptied.      Behind  & 
Capuchin  Convent  are  the  remaia^ ' 
the  aqueduct,  and  it  may  be  tneel 
quite  across  the  hill  northwaxds. 

8.  Pmicrazio. — Outside  the  Ports  • ' 
Messina  is  the  little  eh.  of  B.  Pv- 
crazio,  built  on  the  ruins  of  a  Gi««-1 
temple.    It  must  have  been  without ' 
peristyle,  though  it  had  a  portico  of  "^ 
columns,  now  no  longer  stcoiding ;  b^ 
a  large  portion  of  the  walls  of  tb- 
cella^  now  forming  those  of  the  cl'^ 
still  remains,  togetiier  with  the  step 
of  the  basement    The  cells  was  45  ft. 
in  widtii,  but  its  lengtii  cannot  now  \*c 
determined,  though  it  probably  ex- 
coedcd   100  ffc.     It  faced  the  £.  as 
usual.    There  are  8  steps  to  the  str- 
lobate,  and  the   masonry,  which    is 
regular,  and  undoubtedly  Gredt;  risLt 
above  to  the  height  of  9  eonrses,  or 
13^  ft.    By  some  this  temple  has  been 
taken  for  that  raised  to  Apollo  Area- 
getes  by  the  first  colonists  cf  Nazos, 
though  we  are  told  that  the  altar  to 
that  god  stood  on  the  coast  by  that 
town,  probably  near  the  banks  of  the 
Fiume  Cantora. 

Close  to  this  are  the  fonndatMns  of 
some  Roman  building  lined  witL 
marble ;  and  nearer  the  gate  are  tiie 
remains  of  a  brick  edifice,  vuliariy 
called  '*La  Zeeea:*  but  probaWy  o 
tomb.    To  the  N.  and  K  of  the  town. 
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pecially  at  the  back  of  the  Theatre, 
i  the  brow  of  the  hill  facing  Messiiia, 
e  several  Boman  sepulchres  of  brick, 
'  opus  incertum^  once  adorned  with 
accoes  and  frescoes,  and  containing 
.ches  for  urns  or  lamps.  One  of 
lese,  called  GroUa  di  8,  Leonardo, 
staLna  traces  of  frescoes  on  its  walls. 
ieneath  the  garden-wail  of  the  Padri 
^sservanH  are  scTeral  tiers  of  sepul- 
hral  niches  hollowed  in  the  rock, 
/hich  are  either  Saracenic  or  of  the 
jow  Empire.  Here  is  the  ch.  of  8. 
^ietro,  a  specimen  of  late  Sicilian 
3k>tliic,  with  some  cnrions  featnree. 
The  capitals  of  the  piers  of  the  arch 
)f  triumph  within  the  ch.  are  curious, 
>>eing  composed  of  2  tiers  of  foliage, 
oieetin^  from  aboye  and  below,  and 
appearing  to  grow  from  the  stone. 

TAOiOfiKA,  a  poor  and  dirty  town, 
of  between  4000  and  5000  inhab.,  now 
represents  the  ancient   grandeur   of 
Tauromenium.      Anywhere    but    in 
Sicily  a  spot  so  full  of  interest  would 
be  a  fortune  to  innkeepers ;  here  there 
is  not  a  loocmda  where  the  tourist  can 
stay  to  enjoy  at  leisure  the  wonderful 
combination  presented  of  the  utmost 
magnificence  of  natural  scenery  with 
most  attoictiye  remains  of  andent  and 
medinval  art    The  town  is  built  on 
a  narrow  ledge  or  platform  between 
a  precipice  and  the   lofty  rock   on 
which  the  castle  stands,  so  that  it 
contains  little  beyond  a  single  street, 
more   than  a  mile   in    len^.     It 
is   surrounded  by  a  Saracenic  wall, 
with  square  towers  at  intervals,  re- 
paired and  strengthened  in  the  16th 
cent,  by  Charles  v .    Its  churches  and 
conTents  are  numerous ;  it  has  many 
quaint  M  mansions  of  feudal  times, 
and  is  full  of  interesting  morseLi  for 
Ihe  arohitect,    and   most    temptinj^ 
scenes  for  the  portfolio.    There  is 
I     much  medifBTal  as  well  as  classical 
mterest  in  Taormina,  and  this  is  to 
be  found  both  in  the  ecclesiastical 
and  domestic  architecture. 

The  Chieta  Mairice,  or  Arcimtcovato, 
dedicated  to  8.  Kit61a,  has  an  Italian 
&^de;  but  the  N.  door  is  sharpl^r 
pointed,  and  presents  a  good  speci- 


men of  the  style  of  Sicilian  Gothic 
peculiar  to  this  town.  Its  3  orders 
are  moulded,  and  rest  on  yery  slender 
shafts  with  small  foliated  capitals.  It 
has  a  marble  lintel  resting  on  bradEeta^ 
and  adorned  with  a  scroll  moulding 
and  figures  of  Our  Saviour  between 
St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  in  quatrefoil 
medallions.  The  head  of  the  arch  is 
filled  in  with  masonry,  but  adorned 
with  large  trefoil  cusps  in  lava.  The 
door,  from  the  bottom  to  the  apex  of 
the  arch,  is  encircled  with  grape  fo- 
liage, apparently  growing  from  vases 
on  the  ground ;  and  the  whole  is  en- 
closed by  a  label  of  black  lava,  resting 
on  slender  lava  shafts  with  white 
marble  capitals.  The  S.  door  is  of 
similar  character,  but  with  dog-tootii 
mouldings  continuous  on  abacus  and 
lintel.  These  doors  must  be  of  tiie 
15th  cent,  though  the  ch.  shows 
features  of  an  earlier  date.  It  con- 
tains a  painting  in  tempera  of  the  Holy 
Family,  of  some  merit,  but  greatly  in- 
jured. In  the  piazza  in  front  of  this 
ch.  IB  an  octagonal  fountain  with  2 
basins,  the  lower  resting  on  4  boys; 
the  upper  on  4  monsters,  and  crowned 
by  a  centaur  and  a  boy  holding  a  ball 
and  cross. 

jL'  Addoiorata  contains  an  early 
diptych  of  the  Visitation,  painted  in 
tempera  on  a  gilt  ground. 

8,  AgotHno,—TbM  ch.,  on  the  veige 
of  the  steep,  commanding  a  magnifi- 
cent view  of  Etna  and  the  coast,  has 
a  simple  pointed  portal,  with  a  lintel 
resting  on  brackets,  and  a  lava  label, 
corbeUed.  The  belfiy-tower  is  battle- 
mented,  with  pointed  lights,  which, 
as  well  as  the  labels,  corbels,  string- 
course, and  cornice  above,  all  show 
the  dentil-moulding.  Behind  the  choir 
in  this  ch.  is  a  qucSiroeento  triptych. 

8t€b,  Caterina  contains  a  statue  of 
the  saint  in  white  marble,  bearmg 
date  1478. 

I  CappueckU. — ^The  do<»r  of  tliis 
ch.,  which  is  just  outside  the  town,  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  Ohiesa 
Matrice,   but  the   outer   shafts  aM 
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twisted,  with  a  nail-head  beading  be- 
tween the  twists. 

La  Madonna  deUa  Lettera  has  a 
round-headed  portal,  cusped,  with  a 
large  dentil-moulding  within  the 
label. 

The  finest  specimens  of  mediffival 
architecture  that  Taormina  can  show 
are  her  palaces.  In  the  principal 
piazza  stands  the  large 

Palaxzo  Corvaja,  once  a  fine  q>eci- 
mcn  of  Sicilian  Gkythic ;  now  retaining 
that  character  only  in  the  upper  story, 
which  has  4  windows  divided  into 
double  lights  by  a  slender  shaft  with 
bossed  capital,  and  dominated  by  an 
ogee  arch.  The  facade  is  crowned 
with  battlements.  Between  the  stories 
runs  a  stringcourse  diapered  with 
black  lava  and  white  stone,  and  bear- 
ing Latin  inscriptions  defining  the 
Christian  virtues.  The  quadnmgle 
witliin  shows  pointed  double  win- 
dows ;  on  the  staircase  are  bas-reUets 
of  Eve  rising  from  Adam's  side,  the 
Temptation,  and  the  Expulsion  from 
Paradise. 

The  Palazto  CiampcjU  is  not  unlike 
the"  P.  Corvaja.   Over  its  plain  pointed 

Sortal  it  has. a  stringcourse  sunilarly 
iapered;  and  above  this  a  row  of 
very  graceful  windows  with  double 
lights  and  cusped  heads,  but  without 
a  dominant  arch.  Both  these  palaces 
must  date  from  tlie  15th  centy. 

Palaxzo  del  Duca  di  8io.  Slefano. — 
This  is  a  large  square  pile  of  yellow 
stone,  presenting  a  specimen  of  earlier 
Sicilian  Grothic.  The  lower  story  has 
double  lights  pointed,  with  lava  labels, 
uU  undecorated.  The  upper  lias  large 
windows  sharply  pointed,  divided  into 
double  lights  oy  slender  columns ; 
the  h&Bulsof  the  lights  being  trefoiled, 
and  those  of  the  dominant  arches 
filled  in  with  tracery.  The  parapet 
is  machicolated  witli  triple  chevron 
and  trefoil  oorbeUings — idl  in  black 
lava.  Beneath  the  palace  is  a  vaulted 
bath,  supported  on  granite  columns, 
wi  th  foliated  capitals  of  marble.  The 
diite  of  the  vault  is  about  ISOO. 


This  palace  stands  by  the 
and  close  to  the  Poria 
is  double;  the   inner 
ronnd  arch  of  the  date  of  144i 
outer  gate.  Porta  Toea^  bexn^ 
with  a  flat  lava  label :  both 
mounted  by  machiool&ti< 
these  two  gates  is  the   lit^  c- 
8.  Antonio,  which  has  a  pointed  ye%^ 
very  like  the  N.  door  of  the  O&a 
Matrioc. 

Palaao  CipvUa^  another  Gissm 
palace,  burnt  in  1948  by  the  Nesf-^ 
tan  soldiers. 

PaUuso  del  Conie  Paiadmo  efaar:^ 
the  same  fate.  In  the  oorfiZe  wii^ 
are  preserved  some  antiquities  fr^ 
the  tlieatre  and  other  parts  of  ti- 
ancient  city,  architectural  fiagB»E3 
and  one  long  Greek  inscriptiGc  _ 
small  letters. 

Many  private  houaes  in  Taonssst 
have  simple  pointed  or  elliptical  6n(s 
ways  and  windows,  generally  withc-r: 
mouldings,  but  with  lava  label5»tL. 
voussoirs  of  lava  and  marble,  blsrs 
and  white  alternately,  with  striDg- 
courses  banded  and  diapered,  of  tk- 
same  materials.  Bfany  doon  hsre 
lintels  resting  on  brackets^  with  tL: 
family  crest  on  the  keystone. 

Badia   Veoehia.  —  The    most    pic- 
turesque bit  of  GU>thic  architecture  in 
Taormina  is  this  old  abbey,  oppoeite 
the  Madonna  del  Oarmelo,  and  at  the 
base  of  the  precipices  of  the  Csstle- 
rock.    It  has  3  sharply-pointed  win- 
dows with  double  lights  in  the  upper 
stoiy,  whose  heads  are  filled  with 
circles  and  cusped  traceiy ;  the  spao- 
drils    are    diapered    with   lava  and 
marble,   and  a  stivkgcouise  of  the 
same    runs    beneaUi    the   windows 
Below  is  a  large  pointed  window  now 
broken   awav.     The  whole  is  sur- 
mounted with  battlements.  It  is  qmte 
a  ruin,  but  rich  and  picturesque,  sad 
a  study  both  for  the  architect  and  the 
painter. 

TauromeniunL^^'rhe  ancient  city 
was  not  confined  to'  the  nanow  limite 
of  the  modem  town,  bat  ezteaded 
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!X>  -fclie  entire  height,  inclnding  the 
.c^  to  the  E.  on  which  stands 
»  nCheatre.  The  walls  may  be 
ced  by  fragments  round  the  yerge 
tlko  steep,  and  show  the  city  to 
ve  been  fully  4  miles  in  circuit. 
various  parts  of  this  area,  not 
^w  occupied  by  houses,  are  found 
xcea  of  ancient  habitation.  From 
e  midst  rises  the  lofly  height  of  the 
eropolis,  now  crowned  with  the  ruins 
'  Ck  Saracenic  castle,  and  named  from 
3.  old  chapel  on  the  summit.  La  Ma- 
ynna  deUa  Rocca,  It  is  difficult  to 
DTkceive  of  a  position  of  more  natural 
treugth  than  this.  The  yellow  rock 
3  ao  scarped  by  nature  as  to  be 
itterly  inaccessible,  save  where  one 
Xith  winds  up  the  steep. 

Tauromenium  is  not  of  very  remote 
antiquity.  On  the  destruction  of  Kaxos 
by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  in  403  b.c. 
he  deliyered  the  territory  of  that  city 
to  the  Siculi ;  these  settled  on  the  hiU 
of  Taurus,  and  built  a  fortified  city 
there,  which  they  called  Taurome- 
nium. In  358  B.C.  Andromachus,  father 
of  the  historian  Timieus,  gathered  the 
snryiying  exiles  from  Naxos,  with  their 
desoenidaniB,  and  established  them  on 
this  site,  and  to  him,  some  say,  the 
city  owes  its  name.    Tauromenium  was 
favoured  with  great  prosperity,  and 
increased  rapidly  in  wealth  and  power. 
Here  Timoleon  landed  when  he  came 
from  Oorinth  to  deliver  Sicily  from  her 
tyrants.  It  was  taken  b^  A^athocles, 
who,  to  punish  it  for  having  sided  with 
the  Carthaginians  against  him,  put  the 
principal  citizens  to  the  sword.     In 
278  B.C.  Fyirhus,  when  invited  to  Sicily 
by  the  ureek  cities  to  assist  them 
against  their  Punic  foes,  landed  at 
Tauromenium.    In  the  treaty  which 
Hicron  IL  made  with  Borne,  263  b.o., 
this  city  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Syra- 
cusan  monarch.    It  suffered,  in  com- 
mon with  oUier  Sicilian  cities,  from 
^6  rapacity  of  the   pnetor  Yerres. 
It  esponaed  the  cause  of  Seztus  Pom- 
peius  against  Augustus,  and  suffered 
greatly  in  consequence,  most  of  its 
citizens  being  expelled,  and  their  places 
sapplied  by  a  Boman  colony  planted 
here  by  the  victor.    In  Strabo's  time 
Taaiomenium  was  one  of  the  most  po- 


pulous cities  in  the  island  after  Messana 
and  Oatana ;  in  902  it  was  taken  by  as- 
sault by  the  Saracens  after  a  protracted 
siege,  and  its  inhabitants  were  put  to 
the  sword.  It  was  wrested  from  tliem 
in  1078  by  Count  Boger,  the  Norman, 
6  years  after  his  conquest  of  Palermo. 

Jfo2a.^High  above  Taormina,  and 
far  out-topping  the  lofty  Castle-rock, 
towers  the  isolated  p^Jc  of  Molo, 
crested  by  the  little  village  of  tliat 
name,  a  miserable  hunlet  of  800  souls, 
which  has  little  interest  for  the  tourist 
beyond  the  panorama  it  commands  of 
wonderftil  extent  and  beauty.  The 
ascent  to  it  is  very  steep  and  tedious, 
for  when  you  have  only  reached  the 
base  of  ite  tremendous  precipices  of 
yellow  limestone,  you  lode  down  into 
the  grassy  court-yard  of  the  Castle,  or 
La  Bocca.  As  you  toil  up  the  rugged 
path  beneath  the  cactus-hung  cliffs, 
remember  it  was  by  this  very  track 
that  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  climbed 
one  winter's  night,  394  B.C.,  when  the 
snow  lay  thick  on  the  ground,  nnd 
surprised  the  Siculan  garrison.  Then 
descending  and  attacking  the  cify,  he 
effected  an  entrance,  but  was  speedily 
driven  out,  and  in  his  flight  rolled 
down  the  steep  hill-side,  harely  escap- 
ing from  his  enemies,  and  not  without 
a  wounds  .  There  is  only  one  entrance 
to  Mola,  to  a  gate  which  bears  date 
1578.  Wb  principal  ch.  has  a  sin- 
gular p<]||D«^^  ft  round  arch,  rest- 
ing on  pilasters  of  red  marble,  and 
containing  cusps  enclosed  by  a  den- 
til-moulding;  very  similar  to  the 
door  of  La  Madonna  della  Lettera 
in  the  town  below.  In  the  wall  of 
the  ch.  is  embedded  a  Greek  inscrip- 
tion. The  summit  of  the  rock  is 
crowned  by  the  ruins  of  a  mediaeval 
castle.  The  magnificence  of  the  view 
from  the  ch  .-porch  or  from  the  ruined 
castle  is  worth  all  the  labour  of  the 
ascent. 

The  traveller  who  would  see  Taor- 
mina en  pasMfU,  if  coming  from  Mes- 
sina, may  leave  his  carriage  a  mile  or 
two  beyond  Letojanni,  near  the  200th 
milestone,  just  before  the  turn  of 
the  road  round  the    headland  of  8. 
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Andrea;  and  the  steep  path  up  the 
kiil-sMe  will  lead  hipi  to  the  Meeona 

fite  of  Taormina,  near  the  ch.  of  S. 
ancrazio.  His  carriage  may  proceed 
to  Giardini,  and  if  he  liave  left  Mes- 
■tna  in  the  early  morning,  he  will  have 
abundant  time  to  see  Taoimina  and 
its  Theatre,  and  to  reach  Giaidini  be- 
fore dark,  descending  by  the  short  cut 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  hilL  The  tra- 
Teller  en  route  for  Messinai  if  he  leave 
Giardini  early  in  the  morning,  may 
send  his  carnage  on  to  wait  mr  him 
at  the  foot  of  the  path  on  the  K.  side 
of  the  height,  while  he  olimhe  the 
steep  on  the  8.  side,  which  will  lead 
bim  into  the  town  of  Taoimina,  not 
far  from  the  Theatre. 

The  high-road  winds  round  the 
Capo  8t.  Andrea,  cut  in  the  face  of 
tlie  lofty  clif&  of  mica-slate  and  varie- 
gated marble,  which  are  hung  with 
cactus  and  oarobe.  At  the  iarriera 
by  the  198th  milestone  a  carnage- 
road  branches  to  the  L,  winding  up  to 
Taormina,  hence  2  m.  distant.  At  the 
point  of  tlie  headland  you  look  down 
into  two  romantic  little  bays  or  coves, 
■hut  in  by  bold  rocks  of  marble  which 
project  into  the  sea,  and  are  hollowed 
into  large  caverns,  full  of  wild  pi^^ns. 
One  of  tiie  bays  contains  a  little  island 
with  a  ruin  on  it  The  traveller  who 
is  coining  from  Messina  should,  in 
rounding  this  Oape,  halt  awhile  a 
little  beyond  the  harriera  to  enjoy  the 
magnificent  view,  which  here  bursts 
upon  him,  of  Etna  and  the  southern 
coast — a  similar  view  to  that  obtained 
ftom  the  Theatre  of  Taonnina,  but 
wanting  the  imposing  and  all  pic- 
turesque masses  of  the  acena  for  its 
foreground.  On  the  road  northwards, 
on  turning  the  point,  the  whole  of  the 
plorious  coast  towards  Measina,  with 
Its  succession  of  bold  headlands  and 
tower-capped  peaks,  comes  into  view, 
the  eye  reachmg  to  the  very  Straits, 
shut  in  by  the  op{>osing  mountains  of 
Messina  and  Reggio.  The  road  winds 
round  beneath  the  height  of  the  an- 
cient theatre,  and  proceeds  along  the 
coast  to 

38  m.  LeUjawni,  alias  OaUodoro,  a 
small  villsge   without  an  inn.      Its 


fiumara,  for  every  TUlmge  bet^we 
and  Messina  has  a  Jiuntara,  k  v.r^  ' 
of  a  sketch,  with  its  bold  liaie  ksrA  \ 


"  or  •♦di  sotlD." 
mile  or  so   beyond 


spans  a  tw- 


rising  from  a  soa  of 
and  lemons.    These  Jgutnart  are  t  l 
stony  beds  of  moimiam  toneasi,  i  \ 
wide  in  most  cases  to  be  bridged  &vr 
and  which,  fhougb  dry  or  nearir  & 
in  sommer,  yet  afler  heavy  ni%  y 
on  the  first  meltiiig'  of  the  movLtc- 
snows,  are  frequently    svrolka  u 
dangerous  extent*  so  as  to  be  nn&ri-  .1 
able  for  days  together.     Ciaeh  fimur  i 
takes  its  name  from    some   town  'vj 
village  on  its  banks,   vrhich  in  taoey 
instanciMi  has  a  depeztdeot  hamlet  • 
the  same  name  on  the   coast,  d»>ij- 
nated  by  the  prefllx  of  **  MsTina.    : 
the  two  are  oistingiiisbed   as  **  ti^ 
upper  "  and  «•  the  lower  "  town — *5b- 
peiiore,"  or  "di  sopia*"    and  "iLi^ 
riore, 

A    mile  or  so 
the  Ponte  di   Landro 
rent    issuing    from     a    wild    gonrr. 
You  have  here  full  before  tod  tl'r 
bold    tower-crested   headlaiid    of  S. 
Alessio,  overhung  by  the  village  of 
For2a  d'  Agr^  with  its  mined  £>rtrea 
perched  like  an  eagle's  nest  on  ^ 
summit  of  the  seriated  ridge  whkb 
rises  steeply  from  the  cape.     As  tot 
approach  the  headland,  dlifiEs  of  varie- 
gated marble,  green,  grey,   and  red, 
overhang  the  road,  and  huge  massea 
hang  on  the  fiice  of  the  steefs  appa- 
rently ready  to  detach  themselves,  and 
cmsh  the  passing  traveller.      After 
crossing  tiie  Fiumara  dd  Fondaoa  del 
Parrino  you  mount  by  a  steep  ascent 
to  Capo  Alemo,  which  here  rises  in  a 
sheer  precipice  of  yellow  limestone 
from  the  sea,  crested  hj  a  castle,  while 
a  larger  fort  or  barbican  commands 
the  pass.    Both  are  said  to  date  from 
the  £!nglish  occupation  of  Sicily  in 
the  beginning  of  this  centnry.    This 
road  is  the  only  pass  along  the  coast, 
the  height  of  Forza  and  the  moun- 
tains rarther  inland  being  quita  im- 
passable.    Imagination  indeed  ia  at 
mult  to  discover  how  the  tremendoa 
precipices  on  which  Fonea  stands  aro 
to  be  scaled.    The  road  is  hewa  in 
the  face  of  the  clifib  overhanging  the 
sea,  which  rise  high  overhead/laDg 
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cactus  and  grey  crags,  while  on 
>  l>«ach  lie  enonnous  boiUders  which 
^'^  fallen  from  above  at  some  former 
From  this  point,  on  looking 
£9  Taormina,  or  rather  the  square 
of  the  Theatre-hill,  the  conical 
<3-height>  and  Mola  on  its  peak 
over  all,  shut  in  the  beautiful 
liay  and  bound  tlie  horizon  to 
i.<3  S.  On  passing  the  ridge  a  prospect 
f  xare  beauty  opens ;  the  richly- 
~ocxied  shore  stuaded  with  villages, 
1l^  mountain-peaks  crowned  with 
sxartles,  and  the  horizon  bounded  by 
\vo  headland  of  Scaletta  and  the  grey 
^oetst  of  Calabria. 

The  first  place  you  reach  on  de- 

ao  ending  from  the  pass  is  the  village 

of    AlessiOt   on  the  shore,  buried   in 

ox-chards    and    orange-groves.     Just 

Ijoyond  it  you  cross  the  wide  Fiu- 

mara  d'  Agrb,  or  **F,  d'  Arb,'*  as  it  is 

ostlled  by  the  peasantir,  the  widest 

01:1  tills  coast,  and  yet  the  most  diffi- 

evilt  to  ford  after  heavy  rains.    The 

liills  here  recede  somewhat  from  the 

iiliore,  and  are  bare,  save  a  scanty 

cultivation  of  com  or  vines.    At  the 

town  of  lamina,   up  the  gorge,  are 

coal-mines.    One  mile  beyond  Alessio 

j'ou  reach  the 

44  m.  Marina  di  Savoca,  a  village 
lying  at  the  mouth  of  its  wide  fiumara, 
lip  which,  at  the  distance  of  2}  m. 
inland,  on  a  prominent  height,  s^nds 
the    town    of    Savooa,    pronounced 
•*  Saoca,"  founded  by  Count  Roger, 
who  also  peopled  it  with  Saracens  and 
built  its  castle.   It  lies  in  a  hollow  be- 
tween two  ruin-capped  peaks,  and  its 
tall  tower  shooting  up  between  them 
recalls  Fiesole,  though  on  a  bolder 
bcale.  It  is  famous  for  the  best  wine  on 
this^coast.    Classical  antiquities  it  has 
none,  and  the  ch.  of  S.  Michde,  with  its 
2  doors,  highly  decorated,  is  the  only, 
k       tliough  a  rich  specimen  of  Sicilian 
»       niediseval  architecture.     Beyond  the 
^larina  of  Savoca  is  the  village  of 
Santa  Teresa^  with  its  fiumara,  some- 
times called  F.  di  FuLci,  or  di  Man- 
danice,  from  an  abbey    of   Basih'an 
monks,  founded  by  Count  Roger,  some 
miles  inland,  on  the  1.  bank. 


47  m.  Zia  Facia,  or  Marina  di 
Palma,  better  known  by  the  former 
name,  the  cognomen  of  an  **  aunt "  or 
"  granny  "  who  in  past  times  kept  an 
hostelry  in  this  village.  Of  inns  there 
are  now  three.  The  "  Albergo  di  Do- 
menico  ll^Iastroni  ;*'  "Antica  Locanda 
della  Zia  Paola,"  kept  by  Stellario 
Guillemi;  and  "L*  Aurora,"  kept  bj 
Benedetta  Fazio.  The  last,  which  is 
at  the  Messina  end  of  the  village,  is 
to  be  preferred,  for  the  character  of 
the  accommodation,  the  cleanliness, 
the  cuisine,  and  above  all  for  the 
civility  and  brisk  attendance  of  Fe- 
pina,  the  factotmn.  This  is  unques- 
tionably tlie  best  inn  between  Catania 
and  Messina,  and  on  this  account 
many  vetturini  make  Zia  Faola  tlieir 
halting-place  for  the  night,  instead  of 
Giardini.  At  the  S.  end  of  this  vil- 
lage is  a  fine  roimd  tower  of  Norman 
dat«  standing  by  the  road-side.  From 
Zia  Faola  you  obtain  a  glorious  view 
of  Etna  with  his  crest  of  snow. 

Half  a  mile  beyond  Zia  Faola  is 
Sciglio,  and  at  the  same  distance  fur- 
ther on  is  Boccalumera,  at  the  mouth 
of  its  fiumara.  It  is  so  caUed  from 
its  alum-mine,  close  to  Boccalumera  di 
Sopra,  up  the  gorge,  and  beneath  the 
Castle  of  FiTmiedinisi.  Next  succeeds 
the  small  town  of  Fiuinedinisi,  re- 
markable for  nothing  but  a  ruined 
fort  in  the  street,  dated  16G6.  It 
stands  at  the  mouth  of  a  wide  fiumara, 
with  clumps  of  mnlberry  and  fig-trees 
gro¥ring  in  islands  in  its  channel. 
Three  miles  up  it,  on  the  rt.  bank, 
stands  Fiumediniei  di  Sopra,  a  town  of 
nearly  3000  souls,  with  its  ancient  castle 
crowning  a  lofty  peak  on  an  opposite 
height.  The  neighbouring  mountains 
abound  in  metals  and  minerals — silver, 
lead,  copper,  cinnabar,  alum,  antimony, 
and  marcasite  ;  and  some  of  the  mines 
were  worked  by  the  ancients,  the  re- 
mains of  their  shafts  being  still  appa- 
rent. The  hills  here  recede  somewhat 
from  the  sea,  and  open  up  a  view  of  the 
lofty  and  grand  mountains  of  the  inte- 
rior, among  which  Monte  Scuderi  soars 
pre-eminent,  while  the  luxuriant  fruit- 
groves  in  the  valley  form  a  rich  fore- 
ground. Monte  Scuderi  is  one  of  the 
loftiest  of  the  Neptunian  range,  ris- 
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ing,  says  Smyth,  to  the  height  of 
3190  ft.  Its  summit  commands  hoth 
seas,  and  on  it  there  is  said  to  be 
a  deep  cavern  from  which  there 
constantly  issues  a  cold  blast,  so  vio- 
lent as  to  render  it  difficult  of  ap- 
proach; but  this  cavern  has  been 
sought  in  vain  by  tliose  who  have 
ascended  expressly  to  visit  it 

50}  m.  AU,  This  village  is  re- 
nowned for  its  warm  mineral  baths, 
efficacious  in  palsy,  paralysis,  rheu- 
matism, and  cutaneous  diaonlers.  The 
waters  contain  "  iron,  salt,  carbonic 
acid  gas,  liydrogen  gas,  sulphate  of 
iodine,  phosphate  of  lime  and  of  mag- 
nesia, bicarbonate  of  soda,  of  lime, 
and  of  magnesia,  muriate  of  potash, 
of  soda,  of  lime,  and  of  magnesia." 
The  temperature  is  102^  Fahrenheit. 
These  baths  ore  much  resorted  to 
from  all  parts  of  Sicily  during  the 
summer,  from  5th  June  to  the  end  of 
August.  Two  or  three  miles  up  the 
Fiumara  d*  AH,  and  high  on  the  moun- 
tains, stands  Alt  Suj^eriore,  renowned 
for  its  wines  and  its  beggars.  Ali 
Inferiore  is  overhung  by  steep  difis 
of  breccia,  but  a  little  beyond  the 
town  they  are  of  yellow  limestone, 
and  show  curiously  contorted  strata 
of  various  hues.  About  a  mile  beyond, 
the  road  crosses  the  bluff  headland 
called  Capo  Qrauo  or  Capo  d*  AIX, 
crested  by  a  round  tower,  and  mark- 
ing, with  the  Capo  delle  Armi,  on  the 
cottst  of  Oalabna  opposite,  the  en- 
trance to  the  Straits  of  Messina.  On 
passing  this  headland  a  new  view 
opens  of  the  coast  to  the  K.,  with  the 
^ite  villages  of  Itala  and  Scaletta 
on  the  diores  of  the  wooded  bay,  of 
which  Capo  Scaletta  and  the  castled 
heights  behind  it  form  the  boundary. 
The  intervening  mountains  rise  steeply 
from  tlie  sea,  and  are  wooded  or  cul- 
tivated to  their  summits.  Those  of 
Calabria  opposite  shut  in  the  blue 
Straits  like  a  lake.    The  soil  liere  is 

Suite  purple  from  the  detritus  of  the 
ark  marbio  rocks.  The  first  village 
OH  the  shores  of  this  lemon-scented 
bay  is  Italti,  whose  fiumara  is  full  of 
fruit-groves,  above  which  rises  the 
toll  tower  of  lUila,  Superiore,    On  the 


other  side  of  the  fiumara  is  tbe  ^~ 
lage  of  Vidamarto.    On  the  olxve-cj^     \ 
heights  inland,  about  2  m.  from  t      i 


4  ti 


.  t- 


but  not  visible  from 
stands  the  old  Normaii  abbej 
Peter  and  St.  Foal,  another 
many  religious  establishmenia 
by  Count  Boger.  A  few  monks  of : 
order  of  Si  &j^  still  oocopy  it.  H 
a  mile  beyond  Itala  is 


54}  m.  SedUtta,     A  decent  villae*:- . 
the  first  post  from  Messina  -mhsr^  t.  - 
traveller  who  is  approaching  that  c:'7 
has  to  satisfy  the  doganieri  that  i 
carries  nothing  contraband,  dovnis^- 
the  steep  limestone  heights  oveihaii-- 
ing  the  village  is  SaueUa  di  S^ 
with  a  loopholed  fort  in  mins,  hi 
way  up  the  ascent,  commanding  tl^ 
road,  and  a  venerable  feudal  ca^kr  - ' 
the  14th  centy.,  high  on  a  clifiT  abcrr^ 
the  town.    The  road  next  ascends  ti* 
Capo  Scaletta^  a  low  headland,  bat  pic- 
turesque with  a  tall  watch-tower  i.i 
ruuis  on  its  point,  and  many  lork^ 
scattered  on  the  beach  and  in  the  n.-» 
at  its  base.  From  this  jou  desccoMl  t- 
the  village  of  Giampilieri^  in  a  siul . 
bay   surrounded    by    orange-giovc^  ; 
and  its  superior  brother  is  seen  up 
the  fiumara,  a  mile  inland,  rearing 
its  tall  ohurch-tower  on  the  oliTe-Blo(H , 
high  above  the  oronge-dad    hollow. 
Half  a  mile  beyond  Giampilien  is  the 
hamlet  of  S.  Paolo,  at  the  month  of 
the  Fiumara  della  Briga.  Justbejroud 
it  is  a  narrow  ravine,  spanned  at  its 
mouth  by  a  bridge.    A  path  henoe  on 
the  rt  bank  leads  to  the  Benedictine 
monastery  of  S.  Placido  di  CoJUmerd, 
a  fine  edifice  of  Italian  aicbitectaro 
among  the  mountains,  about  2  m.  in- 
land, and  containing  about  40  monlu. 
It  is  not  visible  from  the  road.    From 
8,  Paolo  Messina  comes  into  view, 
with  its  castle  and  lighthouse  jutting 
into  the  Straits.    The  mountains  on 
this  part  of  the  coast  are  much  broken, 
affording  many  views  into  their  re- 
cesses ;  the  lower  heights  are  coveft'd 
with  olives   or   sprinkled    with  tho 
cactus.   The  level  strip  between  their 
base  and  the  sea  is  dark  with  groves 
of  oranges  and  mulberries,  varied  by 
market^pardens,  carefully  irrigated  by 
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3axis  of  the  zeni<i,  the  old  wooden 
ss-'^^^'^el  for  raising  water  from  the 
ill,  introduced  bv  the  BaxBcenB,  and 
ill  in  use  throughout  Spain  and  the 
"Uit,  l3cit  here  in  most  iuBtances  im- 
*o^ed  into  a  compact  iron  apparatoB 
X  tlxe  same  principle,  sometimes  in- 
osecl  in  a  tower  15  or  20  ft.  high. 

58^  m.  Santo  Stefano,  a  hamlet  at 

l\©  montli  of  a  fiumara  which  is  very 

^de,    and  in  wet  weather  difficult 

o    ford.     The  view  up  it   is  fine. 

CUe    3  villaees  of  Sta.  Margherita» 

If  enzaim,  and  Santo  Stefano  di  Sopra, 

^re     seen    gleaming    from    the    rich 

Tolia^e  on  the  banks  of  the  stream, 

and  above  them  rise  slopes  dark  with 

wood,   and   overhmig  by  a  glorious 

mass  of  mountains.    The  next  village 

reached  is  Gdlatt\  with  a  very  narrow 

fiumar<it  enclosed  between  walls.   Qa^ 

l<Ui  Superiore  is  seen  up  the  stream, 

about  a  mile  inland.    Messina  is  now 

full  in  view,  with  its  lighthouse  and 

castles,  and  the  mountains  on  both 

sides  apparently  meeting  to  close  the 

Straits. 

60  m.  MUi,  a  small  hamlet  with  a 
barn-like  ch.,  containing  a  picture. by 
AntoneUo  Riccio,     The  mountains  on 
the  coast  are  here  broken  into  fine 
forms — ^bare  crests,  over  slopes  sprin- 
kled with  the  olive  and  cactus.    On 
the  shore  is  a  luxuriant  vegetation  of 
oranges  and  lemons,  mull^rries  and  I 
figs,  growing  over  vines,  com,  flax,  or 
lupins,  cultivation  being  carried  down 
to  the  very  beach.    In  the  villages 
are  many  silk-houses,  for   the  pre- 
servation of  the  worms,  and  for  wind- 
ing off  the  cocoons.    Half  a  mile  up 
the  fiumara  is  Mili  Superiore,  which 
possesses  an  abbey  founded  by  Count 
Koger.     In    1855    a    deluge    from 
the  mountains   carried   away  many 
houses  on  tlie  banks  of  this  fiumara, 
and  24  human  beings  were  drowned. 
A  little  beyond  Mili  is  the  Fitunara 
di  Larderia,  with  the  village  of  that 
name,  and  another  called  Zaffiiria,  up 
the  hollow  some  miles  from  the  rood. 
To  this  succeeds  TremiMleri,  with  a 
neat  Italian  tower  to  its  ch.,  and  a 
famara  as  usual.    Among  the  moun- 


tains above  this  village  stands  the 
Abbey  of  Sta.  Maria  Roceamadore, 
founded  in  1197  by  Count  Patem6,  and 
now  famed  for  its  choice  wine.  The 
next  village  on  the  shore  is  Pe$tumida 
or  Peituna^  separated  only  by  s,  fiumara 
from 

63  m.  CofUetm,  Here  the  Swiss  and 
Neapolitans  landed  in  the  last  attack 
on  Messina  in  1849,  and  their  march 
on  that  city  was  marked  by  an  un- 
broken Hue  of  desolation-— houses, 
churches,  convents,  hospitals,  sacked 
and  burnt  up  to  tlie  very  gates.  This 
and  the  intervening  villages  are  now 
recovering  from  that  fearful  devasta- 
tion, but  here  and  there  traces  are 
still  extant  of  the  paternal  tenderness 
which/jFerdinand  II.  boasted  of  dis- 
playin^^wards  his  people.  From 
this  to  Messina  tliere  is  a  continuous 
suburb,  divided  nominidly  indeed  into 
villages,  with  pretty  villas  at  intervals, 
the  suburban  retreats  of  the  wealthy 
Messinese.  In  Oazzi  the  silk-factory 
of  Mr.  Gregory,  with  its  tall  chimney, 
is  a  conspicuous,  though  not  a  pc- 
turesque  feature,  testifying  to  the  in- 
dustry of  this  part  of  Sicily,  where 
the  production  of  silk  has  been  main- 
tained ever  since  tlie  introduction  of 
the  worm  from  Greece  by  King  Roger. 

You  enter  Messina  by  the  Porta 
Ciera. 

66  m.  Messina. 


Messika. 

HoteU :  "  La  Vittoria,"  kept  by  Wil- 
helm  Moller,  is  esteemed  the  best  It 
is  situated  on  the  Marina,  and  com- 
mands a  delightful  prospect  over  the 
harbour,  the  Straits,  and  the  moun- 
tainous coast  of  Calabria.  The  entrance 
is  in  the  Strada  Gkuibaldi.  The  apart- 
ments are  laige,  lofty,  and  well  Air- 
nished.  The  attendance  and  cuisine 
are  good.  Table-d'h6te  at  5  f.m.,  at  4 
francs.  Though  "La  Yittoria"  will 
appear  a  paradise  to  him  who  has 
just  made  the  tour  of  the  island,  and 
welcomes  tlie  novel  comforts  of  a  civil- 
ized hotel,  travellers  fresh  landed  from 
Palermo,  Naples,  or  Blalta,  consider 
themselves  entitled  to  grumble.    The 
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cbarges  are  oertainlv  higher  than  at 
file  "Trinacria"  or  Palermo ;  and, 
vhat  is  no  fault  of  the  landlord,  the 
aocietj  is  decidedly  inferior,  being 
principally  ctMnposed  of  oommts  voy- 
ageitn  Scorn  all  parts  of  Enrope.  A 
rival  hotel  is  **La  Trmacria,"  kept 
by  Kobile,  sitnated  also  on  the 
Marma,  bat  generally  pronoanoed  infe- 
rior, thongh  some  Ehiglish  fiunilies  who 
haTe  tried  it  haye  found  it  qniet  and 
comfortable.  The  **Bmope,*'  also  on 
the  Marina,  is  rather  a  pension  than 
an  hdtel.  The  "  Aquila  d'Oro  "  in  the 
Btrada  Garibaldi,  opposite  the  Yittoria, 
B  not  mnch  firequented  by  English 
tniyeUers.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
tiie  •*Anrora"  and  the  "Londra,"  in 
tho  same  street.  The  **  Albergo 
d'ltalia »'  is  in  the  Piazza,  Strada  Gari- 
baldi. In  the  Piazza  del  Dnomo  are 
the  '*H6tel  dn  Belyedere,**  alias  the 
"  Great  Britain  Hotel  ;"  and  the 
•*  Grand  Lion  de  Fhmoe.*'  both  of 
n^f^ieotable  appearance.  O^ie  **Lion 
d*Or  "  is  in  the  Strada  deU'  Uniyersia ; 
the  **H6tel  dn  Notd"  in  the  Strada 
della  Scnola  Pia.  The  hotels  of  Mes- 
sina are  principally  freMr^nented  by  na- 
tiyes  and  by  meroantilo  men,  which 
giyes  them  a  yery  different  character 
nom  those  of  Naples  and  Palermo. 
Tonrists  do  not  care  to  stay  morejthan 
a  day  or  two  at  Mieasina.  No*  one 
tiiinlDi  of  making  it  a  winter  residence, 
as  is  BO  often  the  case  with  Palermo. 

Cafes  and  leehoutm, — The  eafit  of 
Heasina  are  not  of  a  snperior  descrip- 
tion. The  best  are  the  Odffe  del  Pe- 
loro,  and  0.  Cambria  in  the  Oorso,  and 
fho  G.  Nnoyo  in  the  Strada  Garibaldi. 
The  0.  Greco,  on  the  Marina^  beneath 
&e  Hotel  Yittoria,  is  in  good  repute  for 
its  ices. 

PoMporte. — ^Under  the  Bourbon  r6- 
gime  the  trayeller  used  to  be  subjected 
to  great  inoonyenience  at  Messina  on 
aoooont  of  his  passport.  On  landing 
from  Naples,  or  any  other  port  of  Italy, 
or  from  Malta,  he  will  still  probably  be 
asked  for  his  passport,  but  it  will  be 
letomed  to  him  at  once.  On  leaying 
for  Giyita  Yeochia  he  will  require  the 
signatm^  of  the  Papal  Consul,  and  for 
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leaye  Measina,  by  sea  or  ly  isod,  wis- 
out  let  or  hindrance. 

Biokaids,  Strada  Garibaldi. 
Bankers, — Meatn.Tisdbea'. 

Mr.  Stephenson; 

Co^  Strada   Garibaldi, 

British  Yioe-Consulate 

men  are  McCracken*s  ageots. 

Wolzer  and  Co. 

Gambia  Moneie,  293,  Cotso. 

English  Cfctmsft.— Diyine 
held  eyery  Sunday  at  11*  in 
set  apart    for   the    poipoae^ 
Marina.      The  chaplain  is 
Thomas  Gough  Clay,  M.A. 

Phystdans     a^d     Surgeons;.  -—-  XV. 
mediod  men  at  MesmTia 
in  both  capacities.    Dr. 
eyer,  confines  his  practioe  to  med 
Dr.  Pomara,  Dr.  Cambria,  Dr.  Mpn^ 
are  general  praotitiimers  of  high  repots- 
tion ;  all  are  connected  with  the  htm- 
pital.     There  is  no  resident  Fngiwii 
medical  man  at  Messina. 

En^isk  8i(or«.--Rickan^  Steadi 
Garimldi,  who  sells  pale  ale,  tea,  par 
tent  medicines,  perfumeiy,  cigan,  ite- 
tionery,  and  other  articles  aoo^itable  Xr 
English  trayellers. 

Sellers    of    Terracotta     Figures. — 
Gaetano  Gemmaro,  and  Antcnuo  Lsa* 
serotto^  on  the  Marina,  sell  little  figmes 
caryed  in  wood,  or  modelled  in  day,  of 
the  peasantry,  or  r^gious  otders  of 
Sicily.    They  haye  often  more  fidelity, 
character,  and  ^nrit,  than  excellence 
of  ezecdtion,  and  are  inferior  to  those 
made   by   Buongiovanni  at    CaHagi- 
rone.    Their  prices  are  low  in  pro- 
portion, those  of  wood  being  about  5 
francs  each  coloured,  ihoae  in  tenrn- 
cotta,  which  are  more  artistic,  being 
somewhat  dearer. 

VeUurini. — ^Yincenzo  Oiand,  Frui- 
oesco  Mola,  and  Giovanni  Fomaro^  can 
all  be  recommended  as  reasonable^ 
obliging,  and  ciyil.  The  charge  for  a 
oarria^  with  S  horses  from  M^nna  to 
Catania*  which  can  be  done  in  2  days^ 
is  10  piastres.  If  the  trayeller  would 
stay  an  entire  day  at  Taormina^  the 
oharre  will  be  12)  d<ds.  DonkeTi 
may  be  hired  for  excursions  round  lib»> 
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Ifolta  that  of  the  British  Yioo-Consul  j    sina  at  2  tari  the  hour. 

•^horwise  he  is  now  bee  to  enter  or  |     Pttblic  Conveyances,-^Then  an  but 
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vo  Iiig:li  roftds  leading  from  Mesedna ; 
^e  aloisg  the  E.  coast  to  Catania,  and 
yrskouse,  'which  is  also  the  slfudane  to 
'a.leTxn.0 ;  the  other  along  the  northern 
>ei8t  CM  fiur  as  Patti.  The  corriera 
HUB  to  Catania  8  times  a  week — Sun- 
Lvty,  'Wednesday,  and  Friday,  at  a 
'ery  early  hour  in  the  morning,  £Eire 
i  dollars  7  tari ;  to  Patti  on  Mondays 
Hid  Thursdays,  fare  18  tafi. 

^oa<«.  — The  tariff  for  a  boat  to 
any    Teasel   in  the    harbour,  with   a 
inodeTate  quantity  of  luggage,  is    2 
tari    each  person  ;   but  this  does  not 
pi^event  any  agreement  for  a  smaller 
sum.      Bow-boats   ply  daily  between 
^Messina  and  6.  Gioyanni  on  the  oppo- 
site ooGst,  4^  m.  distant;  £ue,  2  tan 
eacli  passenger.      It  takes  about  an 
lioixr  to  cross.    The  charge  for  a  boat 
tiiken  expressly  for  an  excursion  to  S. 
Oiovanni  and  back,  stopping  an  hour 
or  two  there,  is  li  piastre.    Kow- boats 
listed  to  run  daily  between  Messina  and 
Keggio,  but  they  have  been  discon- 
tinued  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Bteamers.    A  boat  for  an  excursion  to 
lieggio,  which  will  occupy  8  or  4  hours, 
will  cost  2|  or  3  piastres.    A  boat  to 
the  Faro,  7  m.,  starting  before  the  turn 
of  the  tide,  so  as  to  run  with  it  each 
way,  may  be  had  for  1  piastre. 


Steamers, 

To  NapUs, — ^There  is  steam  oommu- 
nicatioH  oetween  Messina  and  Naples 
4  or  5   times  a  week.      The  boats 
sometimes  run  direct,  doing  the  Toy- 
age  professedly  in  16  or  18  hours; 
but  these  professions  ore  not  to  be 
impliciUy  trusted.    The  boats  of  the 
Messageries  Impe'riales  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred, tiiough  those  of  the  Societli 
Florio  are  scarcely  iniferior.    One  of 
the  Messageries  boats  leaves  for  Naples 
every  Monday  at  5  P.M.;  one  of  the 
Vd^iy  Company  every  Thursday  at 
2  P.M.;  one  <h  Florio's  every  Friday  at 
G  P.M.    All  these  run  direct  to  Naples, 
nnd  continue  their  route  to  Leghorn 
and  Genoa,  the  French  boats  touching 
also  at  Civita  Yeoohia  on  their  way  to 
the  north  of  Italy  and  Marseilles.    Be- 
sides these  there  Me  other  boats  which 


touch  at  certain  ports  in  Calabria  on 
their  way  to  Naples.  A  Florio  boat 
leaves  Messina  every  Wednesday  at 
2  PJA.,  touching  at  Beggio,  thus  length- 
ening the  voyage  by  2  or  3  hours.  A 
mail-steamer  of  the  Acossato  Company 
sails  every  Sunday  at  2  p.m.  for  Naples, 
touching  on  alternate  weeks  at  Fizzo 
and  Paola,  and  continuing  her  voyage 
to  Leghorn  and  Genoa.  A  boat  of  t£e 
Compagnia  delle  due  Sicilie  sails  every 
Friday  afternoon,  touching  at  Reggio, 
Pizzo,  and  Paola,  on  her  way  to  Naples ; 
but  the  boats  of  this  Company  are  not 
recommended.  The  fares  to  Naples  by 
all  the  boats  are,  1st  class,  3450  francs ; 
2nd  class,  22*50  francs. 

To  Genoa  and  Marseilles, — A  boat 
of  the  Compagnie.  Marseillaise  leaves 
Messina  every  Saturday  for  these  ports 
direct,  professing  to  reach  Genoa  in  50, 
and  Marseilles  in  74  hours.  Office, 
Fratelli  Orlandi,  17,  Marina.  Fares 
to  Genoa  (including  food),  1st  class, 
160  francs ;  2nd  class,  114*40  francs. 
To  Marseilles,  Ist  class,  207*70  francs ; 
2nd  class,  146  francs.  Some  reduction 
will  be  made  when  there  are  two  or 
more  in  a  family. 

To  Marseilles  direct. — The  mail-boat 
of  the  Messageries  Imperiales  calls  at 
Messina  on  her  way  from  Constan- 
tinople every  Monday ;  and  another 
£rom  Alexandria  on  the  3rd,  13th,  and 
23rd  of  every  month.  They  run  through 
the  lipari  group  and  the  Straits  of 
Bonifazio,  and  profess  to  accomplish 
the  distance  in  58  hours.  Fares,  1st 
class,  220  francs ;  2nd  class,  154  francs 
(food  included). 

To  Palermo  and  Marseilles.— An.- 
other  boat  of  the  Messageries  Impe- 
riales leaves  Messina  every  Monday 
for  Marseilles,  touching  only  at  Pa- 
lermo,  which  lengthens  the  voyage 
10  or  12  hours.  Fares  the  same  as  by 
the  direct  boats.  Fares  to  Palermo  :  Ist 
class,  25  franos ;  2nd  class,  18  francs. 

To  Pcdermo. — ^Besides  the  French 
boat  just  mentioned,  there  is  a 
steamer  of  the  Florio  Company  which 
runs  to  Palermo  every  Wednesday  at 
4  P.M.,  and  another  of  the  Val6y 
Company  which  sails  on  Thursdays. 
The  voyage  generally  takes  12  hours. 
Eveiy  Sunday  a  Florio  boat  leaves  for 
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Palermo,  touching  at  variona  spots  on 
its  way.  One  Sunday  at  midnight  it 
leaves  for  Lipari,  Oapo  di  Orlando, 
and  Palermo,  which  it  reaches  in  20 
hours.  On  alternate  Sundays  it  leayes 
at  9  A.M.,  touching  at  lipaii,  Milazzo, 
Sto.  Stefeno,  and  Ge&llu  reaching 
Palermo  in  32  hours.  Those  not 
pressed  for  time  should  avail  them- 
selves of  these  boats,  for  the  oppoi^ 
tunity  they  offer  of  enjoying  the  beau- 
tiful scenery  of  the  northern  coast  and 
of  the  .^lolian  Islands. 

To  Caiania,  Syracuse,  and  MdUa,— 
A  Val^ry  boat  leaves  Messina  every 
Wednesday ;  a  boat  of  the  Florio  CJom- 
pany  every  Thursday  at  midnight ;  and 
a  boat  of  the  Accossato  Company  every 
other  Tuesday  at  midnight  for  Catania, 
5  or  6  hours.  Another  of  the  Florio 
Company  sails  every  Sunday  at  1  a.m. 
for  Catania,  Syracuse,  and  Malta, 
reaching  Syracuse  in  12  hours  and 
Malta  in  30.  Tills  boat  makes  a  stay 
of  3  hours  at  Catania,  and  of  10  at 
Syracuse.  Another  Florio  boat  runs 
every  Wednesday  at  midnight  for  Syra- 
cuse, touching  at  Catania  and  Augusta, 
and  on  alternate  weeks  at  Biposto 
also. 

Francs.        FYsncs. 
Fares  to  Riposto .  .  let  cL   8*20  2nd cL  4>40 
Qitanla*.  .       ,,    11*35      ,,       7-60 
AngnsU   .       ,,    16*75     ,,      10*70 
Syracuse  .       ..    17*65  13 


for  these  ports  every  other 
midnight,  touching  also  at 
Gallipoli,  Brindisi,  Ban, 
and  Teimoli.    On  altemale  w&Ab  r 
leaves  on  Wednesday  at  2 
touches  at  Cotnme,  Boamio^  Ti 
GaUipoli,  and  Bazi. 


Fires  to  Ootione . 
Boasano 


f  ( 


t  f 
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Every  Tuesday  at  5  p.m.  the  French 
mail-boat  sails  for  Malta  direct.  Fares, 
1st  class,  36  francs ;  2nd  class,  24 
firancs. 

To  Qreece,  Turkey,  Egifpt,  and  ihe 
Levajit, — ^A  Messageries  boat  calls  at 
Messina  every  Tuesday  at  2  AJif.,  on 
its  way  from  Marseilles  for  the  Piraus 
and  Constantinople,  touching  at  Yolo, 
Salonica,  the  Dardanelles,  and  Galli- 
poli  Another  leaves  the  same  day 
at  noon  for  Smyrna  imd  Alexandria, 
touching  at  Syra,  Bhodes,  Mersina, 
Alexandretta,  Lattakia,  Tripoli,  Bey- 
rout,  and  Jaffiu  The  steamer  with  the 
India  and  China  mails  also  touches 
at  Me-ssina  on  the  2nd,  12th,  and  22nd 
of  every  month,  on  her  direct  route  to 
Alexandria. 

To  Corfu  and  Aneona, — ^A  boat  of 
*h»  Accossato  Company  leaves  Messina 


Taranto 

QalllpoU  . 

Gorfa    .  . 

Brindlai  . 

Bail  .  .  . 
MaxifredoDia 

Teixnoli  . 
Anoona 
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These  fSores   include   the    liviiig 
board. 

To  Calabria,  —  Steameta  nm  ti 
Beg^o,  on  the  opposite  ahore  of  &e 
Straits,  twice  a  day— at  7  ajk^  iciaixi- 
ing  at  9,  and  at  2  p.h^  retanuBg  ^ 
3;  fare  each  way  l£r.  80  e.  A  ateamei 
also  makes  the  loimd  of  the  towns  oe 
the  Calabrian  coast  twice  a  da^.  leavis? 
Messina  at  6  a.m.  and  at  2  fjl  h 
touches  at  B^gio,  8.  Giovaimi,  Scffia, 
and  Bagnara.  Every  Sunday  manuBg 
an  excursion  steamer  leaves  far  JLipan, 
returning  to  Messina  by  way  of  Mi- 
lazzo. 

Steam4foat  Offices  at  MettauL— 
Messageries  Imperiales,  Palazzo  del 
Duca  di  Giovanni,  Strada  Garibaldi 
— SocietSl  Florio;  agent,  Big.  Ver^ 
beke.  Piazza  Crociferi,  Strada  CSari- 
baldi.  —  Compagnie  Yaleiy,  agent, 
Sig.  G.  Bossi  Babiet,  Scesa  Palaxzo 
di  Clt&. — Societk  Accossato,  Peiiano 
and  Co.,  Casa  Marano,  Soesa  deila 
Diputaadone  Sanitaria.  — «  Compagnia 
deUe  due  Sicilie ;  agent,  Sig.  Verbeke. 

Situation. 

«  Messana  aiio,  moenlbna,  portaqn«  ornata.''- 

Cicin  r 


For  grandeur  and  romantic  beauty 
of  situation  Messina  has  few  rivals  in 
Europe.  In  its  actual  position  it  bean 
no  small  resemblance  to  Goooa,  but 
it  surpasses  that  city  in  the  miyestio 
framework  of  mountains  thatencksD  it, 
and  in  the  magnificence  of  tfaesor- 
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irkdlng    soenery.     Rising  from  the 
ckTCs   of  its  noble  harbour,  it  oovers  a 
age    of  secondary  hills  at  the  foot  of 
c  great  Neptunian  chain,  whose  lofty 
^ncrmlts  form  a  background  worthy  the 
Micil  of  Salvator  Rc«a. 
nriie  approach  to  it  by  sea  is  highly 
.cturesque.    The  gUttering  town  in  a 
roaxl   White  mass  at  the  foot  of  the 
lormtains,  its  harbour  bristling  with 
liipping,  its  natural  breakwater  with 
he    citadel  and   lighthouse,  its  long 
[UAy*  and  the  imposing  range  of  build- 
ups   stretching  along  the  shore,  the 
quaint  towers  or  spires  of  its  nume- 
rous   churches,  the  forts  of  Gonzaga, 
OasteUaocio,  and  Guelfonia  impending 
over  the  town  at  different  elevations, 
the  hUls  around  cultivated  or  wooded 
to  their  summits,  and  sprinkled  with 
conyents,    casinos,    and   villages,    the 
cload-cappcd  mountains  towering  above 
them  and  sinking  southwards  in  many 
a  Bteep  slope  and  dark  precipice  to  tlie 
coast,  whose  bluff  and  tower-crested 
headlands  stretch   out   one  after  the 
other  to  the  dim  promontory  of  Taor- 
mina ;  above  all  the  sublime  mass  of 
£tDa    at    the  distance  of   50  miles, 
piercing  the  blue  vault  with  his  icy 
peok  ;--«Il  these  form  but  a  small  part 
of  the  magnificent  panorama  of  Mewina 
as  seen  from  tbe  Straits.    On  the  other 
side  of  the  city  the  mountains  sink 
^^ually  to  ^0  long  low  point  of  the 
Faro,  at  the  northern  entrance  of  the 
Btraits,  and  at  their  base,  churches, 
villages,  and  casinos,  as  in  the  bay  of 
Naples,  stretch  in  an  almost  continuous 
line  eloTkg  the  shore.    The  Faro  point 
extends  so  fietr  eastward  as  apparently 
to  meet  the  opposite  coast,  and  shut  in 
the  sea  as  in  a  gulf.      Rising  from 
behind  that  point,  in  a  long  table  coast, 
dimly  seen  in  the  distance,  the  Apen- 
nines of  Calabria  gradually  swell  up 
into  a  lofW  range,  rivalling  those  of 
Sicily  in  altitude,  but  more  bare  and 
arid,  singularly  level  in  outline,  though 
broken  m  detail;  and  it  attains  its 
greatest  elevation  in  the  mountains  of 
Aspromonte^  in  front  of  Messina. 

Messina  is  a  thriving  commercial 
city,  the  second  in  Sicily,  long  dis- 
puting with  Palermo  for  metropoU- 
tan  honours.    It  is  adminbly  situated 


for  commerce,  being  almost  in  the 
centre  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  just 
within  the  mouth  of  the  Straits  on  the 
highway  of  traffic  and  transit  from 
Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  Italy  to 
Greece,  Africa,  the  Levant,  and  the 
East  Indies.  It  is  not  only  a  great 
commercial  depot,  but  the  house  of  call 
for  steamers  running  between  France 
or  Italy,  and  Malta  and  tibe  East. 
The  port  presents  a  scene  of  constant 
movement  and  bustle,  as  steamers  are 
arriving  and  departing  hourly.  It  is 
about  4  m.  in  circuit,  enclosed  by  the 
low  spit  of  land  called  the  Braccio  di 
S.  Baniero,  which  projects  into  the  sea 
from  the  S.  of  the  town,  and  curves 
round  like  a  sickle  to  the  N.  and  E. 
tiU  it  almost  meets  the  shore  again, 
leaving  but  a  narrow  passage  be- 
tween them.  All  along  tne  ehore  lies 
the  city,  fronting  the  port  and  Straits 
in  a  long  line  of  palaces  of  uniform 
architecture,  1|  m.  in  length.  The 
city,  an  irregular  pandlelogram  in 
plan,  about  5  m.  in  circuit,  stretches 
back  no  great  distance,  for  the  hills, 
which  rise  steeply  almost  from  the  shore, 
leave  but  a  narrow  strip  of  level  erouncl 
at  their  base.  It  has  extended,  how- 
ever, BO  fiir  to  the  W.  as  to  cover  the 
first  range  of  eminences,  and  to  embrace 
it  within  its  walls.  High  above  it  on 
this  side,  on  two  prominent  spurs  of  the 
wooded  range,  and  completely  com- 
manding the  town,  are  the  strong  forts 
of  Cast^lacdo  and  Gonzaga.  Between 
them  and  the  walls  lie  the  small 
suburbs  of .  Bocoetta  and  Porta  di 
Legna.  To  the  S.  the  hills  recede 
frurther  from  the  sea,  and  leave  a  wider 
tract  of  level  land.  A  portion  of  this 
at  the  base  of  the  isthmus  is  enclosed 
by  the  city  wall,  and,  being  in  front  of 
the  citadel,  is  now  kept  clear  of  houses, 
to  serve  as  an  exercise  ground  for  the 
troops.  It  is  a  large  quadrangle 
nearly  2  m.  in  circuit,  and  is  known 
by  the  name  of  T4rrcmova.  Of  old 
it  was  one  of  the  most  populous  quarters 
of  the  city,  and  contained  the  Palazzo 
Beale,  and  the  noblest  palaces  of 
Messina^  but  all  were  destroyed  after 
the  rebdlion  of  1674,  and  the  site  has 
since  been  uninhabited.  Though  the 
city  subsequently  encroached  a  little 
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ou  the  plateau,  it  was  again  swept 
back  by  the  guns  of  the  dtodel  in  toe 
memorable  b<nnbardment  of  1848,  which 
utterly  destroyed  a  laige  portion  of 
this  end  of  Messina.  Another  portion 
of  the  level  ground  to  the  S.  of  the 
town  is  oocupied  by  the  larse  subnrb, 
called  Borgo,  or  Zaera,  whicn  contains 
more  than  10,000  inhabitants.  Be- 
tween this  and  the  sea  are  numerous 
orchards  and  gardens,  while  the  hiU 
slopes  inland  are  bright  with  vineyards 
or  dark  with  oliYe-groTes. 

To  the  ^N.  of  the  city  is  the  suburb 
of  S.  Leo,  a  little  town  in  itself^  con- 
taining  a  population  of  15,000. 

Just  outside  tHe  walls  to  the  S. 
flows  the  brook  Camaro,  which, 
Uiough  in  summer  dried  up,  in  win- 
ter, after  heavy  rains,  rocomes  a 
furious  torrent  Messina,  indeed,  in- 
cluding its  suburbs,  is  enrsed  with 
5  of  such  fiumare;  two  of  which 
enter  the  gates  in  the  W.  wall,  P. 
Boccetta  and  P.  Legna,  and  traverse 
the  dty  itself  in  channels  which  are 
kept  open  for  their  periodical  invasions. 
For  these  fiumare  sometimes  swell  into 
impetuous  floods,  when  trees  torn  up 
by  the  roots,  huts  overthrown,  men 
and  cattle  swept  away,  are  hurried 
down  to  the  sea  through  the  stre^  of 
Messina. 


CUMATB. 

Messina  enjoys  a  delightful  and 
most  salubrious  climate.  JBscu- 
lapius  and  Hygeia  were  of  old  the 
tutelar  deities  of  the  city,  and  their 
influence  has  not  yet  abandoned  it. 
The  fervid  heats  of  summer  are  tem- 

gered  by  the  cool  breezes  fh)m  the 
traits,  the  air  being  freshened  by  the 
strong  currents  and  by  the  lofty  moun- 
tains around.  The  winter  is  par- 
ticularly agreeable  at  Mesgina.  Frost 
and  snow  are  unknown.  Heavy  rain 
sometimes  &lls  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
but  not  a  day  passes  without  some 
sun,  so  that  there  is  always  an  oppor- 
tunity for  exercise,  and  the  soil  being 
gravelly  the  rain  is  absorbed  imme- 
diately, and  the  roads  aie  presenflyl 
d»y.  I 


nr 


The  position  of  the  city  on  t^  i-*^' 

slope  of  mountBins  o 
sea  is  greatiy  oondoci've  to 
The  air  circulates  freely,  the  k.;^ 
are  not  too  closely  parfcfri  ;  tbe 7  ^  | 
airy,   oool,   and   com]iiodi0iiB,  Wt: 
adapted  to  counteract    lieat  thsi    ! 
keep  out  the  cold.     The  gveat  M'  I 
of  Messina,  in  a  sanitary  point  c/  tl-  ' 
is  the  drainage,  than  wtuch  acife. 
can  be  worse  in  some  parts  of  ffe  cr 
and  of  the  suburbs,  ^vrheie  tbe  inzx . 
sewers  causes  accumnlatioiw  of  Ci. 
that   pollute   the   atiTKwphqe.     I' 
from  its  pofstion  Meadna  09099  !^ 
markable  fiieilitiee  for  g^ood  dnlaie 
The   citizens  boast    that    while  v. 
choleia    in    1887    carried    off    abr^r 
23,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pkkn!b\ 
it    left    Messina    compaiatiTely  s- 
scathed.    The  city,  however,  has  m 
always  thus  escaped.      In   1573  b 
plague  canied  off  40,000  souls  is  H^ 
sina  alone^    In  1743  the  Tictinis  oi  ^ 
ravages  in  the  city  and   its  eDvirocr 
were  computed  at  an  e^nal  nnsilx; 
The  cholera,  when  it  did  at  lengtl 
reach  Messina  in  185^  made  amea^ 
for  its  neglect  on  the  oocasiaa  of  ii 
former  visit  to  the  island,  by  canyiqg 
off  12  or  14  per  cent  of  the  pcpt- 
lation. 


POPTJIiATION. 

Messina  is  the  ctqntal  of  the  pro- 
vince of  the  same  name,  one  of  the  7 
into  which  the  island  is  divided.   This 
province  oontaius  1180  squBie  geo- 
gpraphical  miles,  and  a  popokiioQ  of 
394,760,  or  334  inhabitants  to  every 
sq^uare  mile.    It  is  divided  into  4  dis- 
tnots,  and  contains  94  towna^  and  140 
villages. 

The  population    of  Measina  liis 
varied  greatly  at   different  perioda; 
having  been  urom  time  to  time  gieafly 
diminished  by  earthqnskeB  and  the 
ravages  of  war  and  peBtilenoe.    Id 
1674  it  amounted,  with  that  of  the 
suburbs,  to  120,000,  a  figure  it  has 
never  since  attained    But  this  ma 
greatly  reduced  by  the  cinl  mniesfe 
of  that  period,  and  snbseqtisntly  hf 
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X>lagrao  of  1743  and  the  earthquake 

XT88.      In    1798  the  population, 

ludin^   that  of  the  43  dependent 

\x%,g;e3t  was  only  46,053,  but  from  that 

cvo  it  has  steadily  increased.    At  tlie 

>&C3  of  1831  it  had  reached  83,772; 

1 B36  it  was  87,418,  in  1840  about 

« ,CM>0.     In  1846  the  population  of  the 

ty    and  suburbs  was  58,388;  of  the 

>l>endent  villages,  34,686 ;  making  a 

»tal  of  93,074 ;  which  in  Dec.  1861, 

Iach  the  last  census  was  taken,  had 

icreased  to  100,447. 

Owing  to  the  extensive  intercourse 
*Iossina  enjoys   with    Italy,  France, 
ind  the  other  countries  of  ihe  Medi- 
terranean, and  to  the  number  of  foreign 
residents,  there  has  always  been   a 
more    cosmopolitan   tone   of  feeling, 
and    a    freer    circulation    of    ideas 
licTo   than    elsewhere    in  the  island, 
lousiness    is    the    predominant  pur- 
suit.   The  Messinese  are  more  active 
and     enterprising    than     the     other 
Sicilians,  but  are  charged  with  being 
mercenary   and   less   courteous   and 
liospitable   to  strangers.     Yet   in  a 
community  wholly  devoted  to  com- 
merce, and  with  few  resident  nobles, 
there  can  hardly  exist  so  much  refine- 
ment, polish,  learning,  and  attention 
to  the  amenities  of  life,  as  in  societies 
less  exclusively  commercial. 


COMMEBCE. 

Messina  is  the    great    outlet   for 
the  superfluous  produce  of  this  N.E. 
comer  of  Sicily.      The    province  is 
rich  in  silk,   oil,   com,  wine,    fruit, 
&c.,  which  is  exported  from  Messina ; 
while  she  imports  cottons  and    cali- 
coes, iron    and    steel,    timber,    coal, 
sali-liBh,  hides,  sugar,  and  other  colo- 
nial produce.     Of  silk,  Messina  sends 
500,000  lbs.  annually  to  England  and 
France.     She   exports  yearly  about 
500,000  boxes  of  oran^  and  lemons, 
the  greater  part  of  which  go  to  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  and  the 
balance  to  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
Little  Bulphur,  not  more  than  55,000 
cantars  a  year,  is  exported  from  Mes- 
sina.   She  sends  kid-skins  in  abun- 
dance to  Trieste  and  Marseilles.    Her 


other  exports  are  dried  fruits,  essences 
of  oranges,  lemons,  and  bergamot,  shu- 
mac,  maize,  flax,  manna,  barilla,  lin- 
seed, and  rags.  The  trade  of  Messina 
is  carried  on  principally  in  foreign 
vessels. 

-  Messina  is  a  free  port,  like  Leghorn 
and  Givita  Yecchia. 


HiSTOBY  AND  Ain^QUTTIXS. 

Messina  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Messana,  or  Messene,  but  the 
original  name  of  the  city  was  Zande^ 
derived  from  a  Siculanword  signifying 
a  "sidde,"  evidently  applied  to  this 
spot  from  the  resemblance  the  curved 
spit  of  land  which  encloses  the  port 
bears  to  that  homely  instrument.  It 
was  one  of  the  earlist  Greek  colonies 
on  the  shores  of  Sicily,  being  founded 
by  some  pirates  from  CumiB,  who  were 
afterwaras  joined  by  a  Chalcidian 
colony  from  Euboea,  in  the  8th  cent. 
B.C.,  but  the  precise  date  of  the  settle- 
ment is  not  recorded.  Within  a 
century  of  her  own  foundation  Zande 
sent  out  colonies  and  founded  Myl8» 
and  Himera  on  the  northern  coast.  In 
493  B.C.  the  city  was  seised  by  some 
adventurers  from  Ionia  and  Samos, 
but  they  were  driven  out  by  Anaxilan, 
tyrant  of  Bhegixun,  who  changed  its 
name  from  Zancle  to  Mesaana,  in 
honour  of  the  city  of  Greece  from 
which  he  derived  his  origin.  During 
the  Athenian  invasion,  Messana, 
though  one  of  the  most  important 
cities  of  Sicily,  preserved  a  strict 
neutrality.  In  3%  B.C.  it  was  cap- 
tured by  Himilcon,  the  Carthaginian^ 
who  razed  the  walls  and  buildmgs  to 
the  ground.  Bepeopled  by  Dionysiug, 
subjected  again  to  Carthage,  liberated 
by  Timoleon,  captured  and  punished 
by  Agathocles,  Messina,  about  282  b.o., 
was  treacherously  seized  by  the  Cam- 
panian  mercenaries  of  that  tyrant,  who 
assumed  the  name  of  Mamertines^  or 
'*Sons  of  Mars."  In  a  short  time 
they  became  one  of  the  most  powerful 
people  in  Sicily,  but,  being  defeated  by 
Hieron  II.  of  Syracuse,  they  invoked  the 
aid  of  Rome,  and  thus  brought  about 
the.  First  Punic  War.    Though  Mcs- 
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sana  thus  forfeited  her  independence, 
ahe  became  under  the  Romans  one  of 
the  wealthiest  and  most  populous 
cities  of  Sicily,  "civitas  maxima  et 
locupletissima,"  as  Cicero  terms  her, 
and  she  played  an  important  part  in 
the  civil  wars  between  Cssar  and 
Pompey,  and  between  Octavianus  and 
Sextus  Pompeius,  but  otherwise  her 
annals  under  tlie  Roman  domination 
are  void  of  interest. 

In  A.D.  843  Messina  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Saracens ;  and  as  she  had 
been  the  first  to  call  in  the  Romans  to 
the  conquest  of  Sicily,  so  she  first  in* 
▼ited  the  Normans  to  the  rescue  of  the 
island  from  the  Moslem  yoke.  Count 
Roger  crossed  the  Straits  in  1062  with 
only  270  men,  but,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Christian  inliabitants,  he  soon 
obtained  possession  of  Messina.  In 
1189  Richard  CoQur  de  lion  and 
Philip  Augustus,  on  their  way  to  the 
Holy  Latia,  wintered  here,  and  their 
stay  was  marked  b^  continual  dis- 
sensions and  brawls,  m  which  the  city 
suffered  grievously  from  fire  and 
sword.  In  1282  Messina,  for  the  part 
she  had  taken  in  the  Revolt  of  the 
Vespers,  was  singled  out  by  Charles  of 
Anjou  as  the  firist  object  of  his  ven- 
geance. He  invested  the  city  by  sea 
and  land,  but  the  valour  of  the'  citizens 
triumphed  over  all  his  assaults,  and  he 
was  idtimately  compelled  to  abandon 
the  siege,  which  he  had  conducted  in 
person.  During  this  beleaguerment 
the  women  of  Messina  rivalled  the 
men  in  courage  and  endurance,  and 
their  spirit  and  beauty  formed  a  theme 
for  the  reviving  muse  of  Italy  : — 

"  Dch !  com'  effU  e  gran  pieUta 
Delle  donne  ai  Meadiia, 
VeggeiWIole  scapigUate 
Portando  pietre  e  calcloa. 
Iddlo  gU  dea  briga  c  trav«glia 
A  chl  Messina  tuoI  guastare ! " 


population,    and   iO  yean  later  u- 
city  was  overthrown  and  thonwiiii  •« 
its  inhabitants  destroyed  by  &e  svjt. 
earthquake  which  then  desolated  <V 
labria^  These  three  catastzopl^  v^ 
heavy  blows  to  Measiiia,  pedneiBg  '^ 
to  the  mere  wreck  and  Arfeton  '/ . 
city ;  yet  in  spite  of  renewed  attedc  •• 
war  and  pestilence    in    the    {Besfu 
centuiy,  she  has  now  in  great  meatsg- 
recovered  her  prosperity,  and  afsi. 
rivals    Palermo    in    wealtii    and  in.- 
portance. 

No  cit^  of  Sicily  that  ocd^ve^  x. 
ancient  site  contains  fewer 


ft-    ■ 
antiquity  than  Messina;  and  this  b    I 
owing  to  its  nosition,  which  haa  in  .sE    i 
ages   exposed  it   to    the    attacks    t    ■ 
foreign    invasion;     to     the     fireqarat 
sieges,    assaults,   bambardmenti^   &&!     | 
conflagrations  it  has    endmed;    «!•- 
above  all,  to  the  earthquakes  wiaih  at 
various  periods  have  overthiovn  tit 
greater  part  of  the    city.     There  is 
nothing  of  Zaiide,  of  the  Greek  Mtf     ^ 
sana,  now  visible  above  ground.     O      , 
the  Roman  town,  a  few  scattered  >■ 
mains  are  extant      The   Ch.   oi  Lt 
Anime  in  Purgaiorio  appears  to  bare 
been  erected  on  a  Roman  basilica.    Ib     ] 
the  court  of  the  Ch.  of  J^  An^fdo  ^ 
Botri  are  some  remains  of  a  temple  iMm 
CBilled^L'Alemanna"   The  churches  ck 
Sta.  Ckiterina  and  Vcdverde,  and  of  Le 
Verpni  Riparate  occupy  the  sites  of 
ancient  temples  supposed  to  be  sacred 
to  Venus.    The  temple  of  Castor  and 
Pollux  was  converted  into  the  Ch.  of 
Sta.  Febbronia,  destroyed  by  the  great 
earthquake,  though  some  fragments  of 
its  walls  are  still  visible  in  the  Oax 
Gallotta  and  Pallizzeri.    The  Ch.  o[ 
S.  Michde,  at  the  Quattro  Fontane,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  temple  of 
Hercules,  which  Yerres  spoiled  of  the 
Hercules  of  Myron,  the  fanM>ua  Eros  of 
Praxiteles,  and  other  treasures  of  Hel- 
lenic art 


In  1672  the  Messinese,  smarting 
under  oppression,  threw  off  the  yoke 
of  Spain,  and  proclaimed  Louis  XIY., 
who  for  a  few  years  gave  them 
e£Bcient  support,  but  in  1678  found  it 
expedient  to  desert  them,  and  leave 
them  to  the  vengeance  of  their  le- 
gitimate BovereigQ.  The  plague  in  is  the  frequency  of  earthquake 
1743  swept  away  more  than  half  the  |  The    position    of   the    city,    almost 


Eabthquaxbb. 

The    greatest    drawback    to    the 
attractions  of  Messina  as  a  residenco 
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□k  direct  line  between  Etna  on 
one  hand  and  Stromboli  and 
c&^^rius  on  the  other,  renders  it 
bicsTilarly  subject  to  these  convul- 
is.  Slight  shocks  from  time  to 
o  are  not  uncommon,  but  no  serious 
%.8i;rophe  of  this  kind  has  happened 
3'<3  1783,  when  the  greater  part  of 
csity  was  destroyed,  and  thousands 
ri  c^d  in  the  ruins.  Its  effects  are  still 
il^le  even  among  the  comparatively 
^OTi  t  desolation  caused  by  the  Neapoli- 
X  l>ombardment  in  1848.  The  shocks 
cnixienced  on  the  5th  of  February. 
ve  same  tremendous  swell  of  the  sea 
n.'t  suddenly  swept  away  nearly  1500 
opie  from  the  beach  at  Scilla,  broke 
ror  the  quay  at  Messina,  and  sunk 
Le  vessels  in  the  harbour;  the  shore 
;  the  same  time  was  rent*  and 
ve  quay  lowered  below  its  former 
tvel.  llie  buildings  of  slight  con- 
imction  were  completely  overthrown ; 
:io  more  solid  ones  alone  remained 
tanding.  Strangers  surprised  by  an 
artliquake  dbould  instantly  repair  to 
lie  doorways  or  windows,  in  which 
position  they  are  more  likely  to  escape 
:he  falling  beams,  floors,  4ind  roofs, 
ulicse  being  invariably  the  first  to  give 
way. 


Walls,  Gates,  and  Forts. 

Messina,  towards  the  sea,  has  no 
iivalls,  being  sufficiently  protected  by 
the  Citadel  and  fort  of  S.  Balvatore, 
but  on  the  land  side  it  is  surrounded  by 
an  irregular  wall  with  18  bastions  at 
intervals,  climbing  the   high  ground 
behind  the  town,  and  extending  so  &r 
to  the  S.  as  to  enclose  a  large  space  of 
open  level  groimd  between  the  town 
and  the  citadel.    This  wall  has  been 
repaired  at  various  epochs,  but  as  it 
now  stands  was  principally  constructed 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  resting  in 
great  measure  on  foundations  of  Sara- 
cenic and  Norman  times.    At  the  N.E. 
angle,  where  the  wall  met  the  shore, 
Bt(wd  the  strong  Bcutione  ReaJe  Basso, 
but  on  aooount  of  the  formidable  resist- 
ance it  had  made  to  the  Neapolitans  in 
the  revolution  of  1848  it  was  destroyed 


by  Ferdinand  U.  on  his  recapture'  of 
the  dty.  From  this  point  the  wall  runs 
westward  for  about  700  yards;  then 
turns  to  the  S. ;  embraces  the  height 
on  which  stands  the  venerable  tower  of 
Rocca  Guelfbnia ;  next  forms  the  large 
sijuare  Battione  di  Vittoria,  projecting 
from  the  city  a  long  way  up  the  heights 
to  the  W.,  and  memorable  for  the 
defeat  of  the  Angevins  in  the  siege  of 
1282 ;  and  half  a  mile  beyond  it  turns  to 
the  S.E.  and  runs  through  orchards  and 
gardens  to  the  BasHone  don  Blaseo,  dose 
to  the  shore  of  the  isthmus.  Thence  it 
turns  to  the  N.E.  along  the  shore  tUl  it 
meets  the  citadeL  Its  length  alto- 
gether is  more  than  3  m.  This  wall  is 
no  longer  kept  up  as  a  fortification. 
The  injury  it  sustained  in  1848  has 
not  been  repaired ;  and  these  lines 
now  serve  only  to  protect  the  com- 
merce of  Messina  from  contraband 
invasion. 

Gates. — ^In  the  walls  of  Messina  there 
are  6  gates ;  two  on  the  N.  side — Porta 
Reale  and  P.  Garibaldi;  two  in  the 
long  line  of  wall  in  the  W. — ^Porta  Boc- 
oetta  and  P.  Legna ;  and  two  in  the  S. 
— ^Porta  Nuova  and  P.  Imperialo.  Th  e 
extensive  and  populous  suburb  on  the 
S.,  called  Borgo  di  Ciaera,  is  also 
enclosed  by  a  wall,  in  which  is  a  gate 
called 

Porta  Ciaera  or  Zorera,  by  which  the 
high  road  from  Catania  and  Palermo 
enters  the  city.  Just  outside  it  a 
brook,  called  Fiumara  Cdmaro,  flows 
from  the  mountains  to  the  sea. 

Nearly  a  mile  within  this  is  the 

Porta  Imperialet  erected  in  1535  to 
commemorate  tlie  arrival  of  Charles  V. 
at  Messina.  It  is  a  heavy  portal 
flanked  by  rusticated  columns  of  the 
Tuscan  order,  on  plinths  once  adorned 
with  bas-relieib. 

Porta  Nuova,  also  called  P.  Lavie- 
faille,  a  double  gate  of  rusticated  ma- 
sonry, erected  in  1623  by  Philip  ni. 
as  a  triumphal  arch,  and  repaired  by 
Charles  m.  in  1753. 

Rocca  Qudfonia, — ^This  old  fortress 
with  its  tall  octagonal  tower  on  the 
highest  part  of  the  city  to  the  W.  is 
one  of  the  first  objects  that  catches  the 
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eye  on  the  approach  to  Messina.  It  is 
of  ancient  construction,  and  vulgarly 
ascribed  to  the  Carthaginians,  but  the 
small  neat  masonry  is  of  Norman  date ; 
tlio  tower,  in  fact,  was  erected  by  Count 
Bc^r,  on  his  conquest  of  Messina. 
In  1284  Queen  Constance,  wife  of 
Peter  of  Aragon,  took  up  her  abode 
here,  and  it  was  afterwaras  the  reai- 
denoe  of  the  Aragonese  kings.  It  is 
now  converted  into  a  monastery.  The 
summit  of  the  tower  commands  a 
superb  view  of  the  Straits  from  the 
Faro  Point  to  the  Capo  Scaletta,  with 
the  wild  coast  of  Calabria  opposite. 
The  height  on  which  it  stands  is  ^irt 
with  precipices  and  enclosed  by  the 
city  wall,  so  that  this  fort  was  of  great 
strength  in  the  olden  time. 

On  this  same  height  formerly  stood 
the  tower  of  Matagriffone,  erected  by 
Bichard  I.  of  England,  when,  on  his 
way  to  the  Holy  Land,  he  landed  at 
Messina,  and  having  embroiled  himself 
with  Philip  Augushis  of  France,  and 
with  the  citizens,  he  raised  a  fort  to  over- 
awe the  city.  It  was  destroyed  by  ibB 
earthquake  of  1783,  and  the  church  of 
the  Barefooted  Augustines  has  risen  on 
its  site.  In  that  tower  was  confined 
the  Prince  of  Salerno,  son  of  Charles 
of  Anjou,  after  his  capture  in  the  first 
naval  victory  won  by  the  Sicilians  and 
Catalans  in  the  Bay  of  Naples  in  the 
War  of  the  Vespers,  1284 ;  and  to  its 
walls  the  prince  owed  his  life,  when 
the  mob  of  Messina  rose  clamouring 
for  the  death  of  the  French  prisoners. 

CiUaddia. — The  citadel  was  erected 
by  Cliarles  H.  of  Spain,  in  1680, 
to  overawe  the  city,  after  a  revolt 
of  the  inhabitants  which  had  lasted 
from  1672  to  1678.  It  is  a  legcUar 
pentagon,  with  a  faussebraye  and 
several  outworks,  and  wlis  constructed 
be  a  German  engineer,  Carl  Nurim- 
herg,  on  the  principles  laid  down  by 
Vauban.  It  was  much  improved  by 
the  English  during  their  occupation  of 
Sicily.  It  is  stronger  on  the  side  of  the 
city  than  towards  the  sea,  and  though 
mounting  more  than  300  guns,  and 
containing  quarters  for  4000  men,  it 
ia  said  to  be  too  exposed  to  be  capa- 
ble of  a  protracted    defence.    Yet  it 


has  always  proved  too  titrtmg  ^ 
reduced  by  a  land  force,  at>  k>9^  a>  w 
power  which  held  it  retamed  %kr  z. 
command  of  the  sea.  The  SieilBai.  - 
1848,  though  for  aome  monsb  tl?- 
held  undiluted  posBesedon  of  tb£^  r^ 
of  the  island,  were  poweiiead  a^a&e: 
this  fort,  which  served  the  Km^  ' 
Naples  as  a  point  dTamni  trt. 
which  to  reconquer  tlie  ialaad.  XL 
citadel  too  was  the  last  point  in  z 
Two  Sicilies  whidi  held  out  ' 
Francesco  11^  not  surreiidennr  \ 
Vittodo  Emanuele,  until  alter"  t:i 
reduction  of  Gaeta,  Februaiy  ^  I$v 

CcLsMo  di  San  Salvatore, — At  ;k 
extremity  of  the  tongue  or  **  ackie,'  «& 
guarding  the  entrance  to  the  pc?t 
stands  the  fort  of  S.  Salwdore^  a  Irr^: 
irregular  structure  terminatiDg .  il  : 
circular  bastion  at  the  mQuth  of  t^ 
harbour.  It  ia  of  very  early  o(i»trac> 
tion,  but  was  rebuilt  and  enlaiged  h 
the  Emperor  Charles  V. 

High  above  Messina,  on  prmnias^ 
spun  of  the  mountains  wriiich  is 
behind  the  city,  are  two  strong  fixt& 

CagteUo  Gontaga,  bnilt  by  me  TkF* 
roy  Ferdinand  Gonzaga  in  1540,  sj^ 
commanding  a  most  extensive  and  nae- 
niflcent  pn)^)ect.  During  the  revolottr 
of  1848  it  was  held  by  the  insaig&Si, 
and  committed  much  injnry  on  ^ 
citadel  and  Bastion  of  Don  Blaaoc 
manifest  proofs  of  which  are  still  ap- 
parent. 

CasteOaceio,  whidi  occopiea  a  lem 
commanding  eminence,  was  built  by 
the  Viceroy  Juan  de  la  Vega  (15i7- 
1567)  in  the  reign  of  CharleaV. ' 


Stbeets. 

The  advantages  of  its  positiim  haT^ 
preserved   Messina   finom   that   decay 
which  has  overtaken  so  many  of  the 
cities  of  Sicily  renowned  m  ancicDt 
times.     Its    natural    harbour,    land* 
locked  within  the  Straits  as  in  a  like, 
its  eligible  position  for  commcroe,  its 
importance  in  a  militarv  point  of  view, 
and  the  fertility  of  the  sorromidiiig 
country  have  in  all  ages  msintdned  a 
population  at  MessLoa ;  and  though  fire 
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-  sword,  pestilence  and  earthquakes 
'^3  repeatedly  vented  their  worst  rage 
'titijs  city,  it  still  merits  its  ancient 
tliet  of  "  La  Nobile."  which  it  has 
for  the  last  six  centuries.  The 
bombardment  which  it  sufiered 
the  Neapolitan  troops  in  1848, 
^vrhicli  conferred  on  their  monarch 
■"  -unenviable  sobriquet  of  ••  Bomba," 
^iotod  grievous  injury  on  the  city, 
tL.^^T'ly  destroying  a  large  quarter 
■^^^rest  to  the  citadel,  leaving  churches, 
>~rx^ent8,  public  buildings,  and  private 
~^  Yises,  an  indiscriminate  mass  of  ruins. 
^L^^w  traces  of  this  now  remain;  the 
t^T>rifl  have  been  cleared  away,  and 
X  i^  quarter  of  Messina  is  fast  rising 
r*-:>xsx  its  ruins. 

'^Xeesina  is  a  handsome,  well-built 
c»vii,   vrith   more   regularity   in   the 
cx-rangement   of    its    streets    than    is 
romiDon  in  Southern  cities.     In  this 
ro-spect  it  has  greatly  the  advantage  of 
Ir^silenno ;   for   while  the   latter  pre- 
i^orves  in  its  narrow  streets,  and  tortu- 
oi:iH  alleys,  much  of  a  Saracenic  cha- 
irsvctcr,  and  has  numerous  remains  of 
T*^orman  churches  and  palaces,  Messina 
i»  almost  entirely  a  modem  ciW,  with 
fovr  relics  now  standing  to  linK  it  to 
tlie  pest.    It  owes  this  in  great  mea- 
£niro  to  its  destruction  by  the  great 
earthquake  of  1783,  after  which  it  was 
rebuilt  on  an  improved  plan.     This 
applies,  however,  obiefly  to  the  north- 
em  parts  of  tiie  city,  and  to  those 
ndjoining  the  port.     He  who  enters 
by  the  road  from  Catania  will  at  first 
»ce    nothing  but    narrow    and   dirty 
streets,  and  gloomy  houses,  with  little 
apiiearance  of  trade,  and  less  of  wealth 
and  luxury.    It  is  not  till  he  reaches 
the  heart  of  the  city  that  he  will  admit 
the  title  of  Mossina  to  her  ancient 
epithet  of  "Nobile."  or   to   that   of 
'*  AUegra,"  to  which  she  also  now  lays 
claim. 

The  principal  streets  are  the  Strada 
Ferdinanda,  now  called  Qaribaldi,  the 
Gorso,  the  Strada  d' Austria  or  Piimo 
Settembre,  the  Stra.  Cardines,  and  the 
long  Quay  or  Marina.  The  first  two  tra- 
verse the  city  in  its  greatest  diameter,  or 
from  N.  to  S.,  diverging  from  the  Porta 
Keale,  or  northern  gate ;  the  Stra.  Gari- 
baldi running  paredlel  to  the  quay  for 


nearly  a  mile,  the  Corto  for  a  still 
longer  distance  through  the  higher  and 
western  side  of  the  town  towards  the 
Porta  Veochia  at  its  S.W.  extremity*. 
Between  them,  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
city,  stands  the  Cathedral  in  its  piazza. 
From  the  S.  end  of  the  Strada  Gari* 
baldi,  another  street,  called  Strada 
Cardine9f  or  La  Qiudecea^  runs  at  an 
an^e  to  the  S.W.  parallel  to  the  Corso,. 
and  finds  its  exit  at  the  Porta  Nuova. 
The  street  formerly  known  as  the 
Strada  d' Austria,  £rom  Don  John  of 
Austria,  the  hero  of  Lepento,  is  now 
called  the  Strada  Prima  adtembre,  from 
the  date  of  the  first  rising  of  the 
Measinesi  in  the  late  Revolution.  It 
runs  ^m  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  to  the 
S.£.  as  fisur  as  the  Terranova,  crossing 
the  Stra.  Cardines  at  rt.  angles.  These 
are  the  chief  thoroughfares  of  Messina, 
the  centres  of  business  and  traffic,  wide, 
well  payed  with  square  blocks  of  lava» 
and  flanked  by  lofty  and  substantial 
buildings,  with  massive  balconies ;  the 
Strada  Garibaldi  especially,  with  its 
double  line  of  regular  and  lofty  palaces,, 
is  a  very  handsome  street,  inferior  to 
few  in  Europe.  But  the  pride  and 
gloiy  of  Messina  is  the  quay,  or  Teairo 
Mariiimot  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly 
called, 

La  Marina, — ^It  stretches  along  the 
shore  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  for  more 
than  a  mile,  and  is  flanked  by  a  range 
of  lofty  buildings  3  stories  high,  and  of 
uniform  architecture,  so  as  to  appear 
but  one  magnificent  palace  of  enormous 
width,  faced  at  intervals  with  columns 
and  pilasters.  This  grand  range  of 
buildings  is  unfortunately  in  an  im* 
perfect  state.  The  road  along  the 
quay  was  laid  out  in  1579,  during  the 
viceroyalty  of  Marco  Antonio  Colonna^ 
^m  whom  it  took  the  name  of  Strada 
Colonna,  by  which  it  was  long  known. 
The  line  of  palaces,  however,  was  not 
finished  till  1622,  under  the  viceroy 
Emanuel  Philibert  Duke  of  Savoy» 
and  was  designed  and  executed  by 
Simcae  OtUVi,  an  architect  of  Messina. 
But  it  was  overthrown  by  the  great 
earthquake  of  1783,  restored  in  1825, 
and  again  most  severely  injured  in  the 
bomb^dment  of  1848,  and  in  many 
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p&rta  has  never  since  been  carried  np 
to  its  full  height.  In  spite  of  its 
truncated  architecture,  the  *'  Palazzata," 
as  it  is  called,  presents  a  most  imposing 
&9ade,  simple  yet  grand,  with  groups 
of  tall  Ionic  columns  resting  on  a 
rusticated  basement.  In  the  range  are 
no  less  than  19  arched  gatewa]^ 
opening  by  as  many  stieete  to  the 
Strada  Garibaldi.  In  the  centre  of  the 
range  stands  the  Palazxo  di  Cittd,  a 
modem  structure  raised  on  the  site  of 
a  former  building  of  the  same  name, 
erected  by  tiie  cekbrated  Giacomo  del 
Duca.  It  presents  a  simple  and  hand- 
some fii^ade  to  the  sea,  corresponding 
in  style  with  tlie  long  range  of  which 
it  forms  the  centre. 

The  quay  between  these  buildings 
and  the  sea  is  about  100  feet  wide,  and 
forms  one  of  the  most  delightful  walks 
in  the  world,  commanding  beautiful 
prospects,  and  refreshed  by  cool  breezes 
Rom  the  Straits.  In  its  centre,  and  in 
front  of  the  Palazzo  di  Citt^  is  the 

Fonte  di  Nettunot  a  fine  fountain  of 
white  marble,  executed  by  Giovanni 
Angdo  MorUoraoli  of  Florence,  in  1557. 
On  3  steps  rests  a  large  basin  of  irre- 
gular octiq^nal  form,  from  the  midst  of 
which  rises  a  square  pedestal  adorned 
with  the  arms  of  Spain  and  of  Mes- 
sina, on  which  stands  a  marble  figure 
of  ;Neptune,  semi-colossal  and  naked, 
with  one  hand  grasping  the  trident, 
the  other  stretched  out    in    an  atti- 
tude  of  command.      On  either    side 
of    him,    on    similar   pedestals,    are 
figures  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  repre- 
sented under  the  conventional  forms  of 
mermaids,  bound  with  chains.     The 
figure  of  the  god,  which  is  16  ]palms 
high,  is  good.    With  his  head  encircled 
with   seaweed,    and   his  long   beard 
heavy  with  moisture,  he  seems  to  have 
just  emerged  from  the  deep,  and  with 
outstretched  liand  to  be  calming  the 
waves,  on  which  he  is  somewliat  incon- 
sistently turning  his  back.  His  attitude 
is  majeistic,  his  expression  tranquil  and  i 
dignified,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
ohariot,    which    is  wanting,   he  weU 
realises  the  description  given  by  Virgil 
of  the  god  when  he  reared  his  ji^mdum 
caput  above  the  waters  to  calm  the  I 
tempest  I 


Scylla    and    Cfaazybdis 
struggling  to  free  theniaelvee  fr-e. 
heavy  chains  whidi  bind  Hbem.    T 
former  figure  waa    deatrayed  ^  :. 
bombardment  of  1848,  bat  ia^  V 
restored.    The  fountain  beazs  sst^- 
Latin  inscriptioinji — one  reoatA^  i 
name  of  the  sculptor  and  tl^  <^f 
the  work. 

On  either  hand  of  this  fba&tslz: : 
merly  stood  a  colosaei  statue  of  bnEs- 
one  to  Charles  HL,  the  fint  and  rr- 
of  the  Sicilian   Bourbooa^   aact£^  . 
1757 ;  the  other  of  Fraacw  I^  laia&i . 
1836.    Both  were  melted  down  hy  i 
patriots   in   1848,  to   be   recast' jc 
artilleiy. 

The    Custom-house,     the     He«ki* 
office,  the  fish-market,  are  all  oa  '^ 
Marina.    It  is  in  fiict  the  BiUisgsek^. 
the  Covent  Qarden,   the    Docka.^t^ 
Wapping,    and   the    Hyde    Fuk   « 
Messina,  aU  in  one.     Ihuing  the  tin 
it  presents  a  scene  of  oonatant  tnfii 
ana  busUe,  more  animated  and  ^ar-A 
even  than  the  Mde  of  Naples.   Bnteaa- 
set  is  the  hour  when  it  is  most  oijif- 
able.  "  Gay  equipages  and  gallant  CSV.' 
liers dash  past;  pedestriiinspieflBakas. 
hurrying  to  take  their  eveaine  wtlk 
along  the  fine  road  which  bonurs  tiv 
northern  shore  of  the  Strait.     The  as 
breeze  blows  in,  fresh  and  biacim:: 
the  opposite  mountains  of   OaUbru, 
with  the  deep  ravines  and  snow-tomjed 
peaks,  are  dyed  in  the  gorgeous  red  &f 
a  southern  sunset,  which  slowly  fada 
away,  till  they  stand  grey  and  awful  in 
the    twilight,  and   the    rising   moos 
begins  to  show  upon  the  Fan\  and 
tinge  the  vessels  working  up  and  down 
the  channel  with  fitfrU  gleams  of  light. 
It  is  the  hour  of  enjoyment  in  the 
warm  South.    The  artificer,  his  work 
over,  inhaling  the  freshness,  sts  at  his 
open  door,  wnile  his  children  pky  in 
the  street;  old  gossips  ranged  aloDg 
tlie  wall,  indulge  in  their  most  intimate 
ocHilmunioations ;   the    young  people 
walk   abroad,  conversing   in  hushed 
breath,  in  an  atmosphere  that  breatiies 
of  love ;  cafi&  and  ice-ahops  are  filled ; 
everything  seems  given   up  to  quiet 
luxurious  eiijoymcat:*^BarHdU 
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Squares  and  Fountains. 

^f<Mzza  Annunziata,  on    the  Corao. 
'tliis    square  stands  a  fine  bronze 
:xie  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  brotiier 
3E^bilip  n.  of  Spain/which  till  1853 
vmed  the  Piazza  del  Palazzo  Seale, 
Llxe  S.  of  Messina.    It  was  modelled 
.Andrea  Cdlamef^  in  1572,  at  the 
{>exiae  of  the  city,  to  commemorate 
6  great  nayal  victoiy  over  the  Turks 
li^ieved  by  that  prince  at  Lepanto,  in 
o   preyioQS  year,  in  which  the  allied 
"set    of   213   galleys  Yanqnished  the 
ttoman  force  of  "290.     Tne  pedestal 
r    i^hite  marble  rests  on  3  stens;  be- 
ockth  its  cornice  is  a  fiieze  of  delicate 
-orkmanship,  and  on  3  of  its  si^s  are 
tiliefs  in  bronze ;  one  representing  the 
LostUe  fleets  drawn  np  in  line  of  battle, 
preparatory    to   the    encounter ;    the 
A3oond  showing  them  in  the  shook  of 
H^nfiict :  the  third,  a  plan  of  Messina, 
fcH  it  existed  at  that  period.  The  fourth 
edde  bears  a  oommemoratiYe  inscription 
ill  •Latin.     The    hero  is  represented 
bare-headed,  in  his  general's  costume, 
^with  the  gorget  and  trunk-hose  of  the 
X^oriod ;  his  armour  being  highly  deco- 
rated with  reliefe.    He  is  in  the  act  of 
giving  the'word  of  command,  stretching 
out  a  oaton  in  his  rt.  hand,  while  the  L 
^raaps  the  sword  by  his  side.    His  at- 
titude is  natural  and  dignified;   the 
figure  life-like  and  charaoteristio.    This 
monument  bears  traces  of  the  conflict 
of  1848-9,  but  the  figure  itself  is  not 
much  injured.    This  is  the  only  bronze 
statue  now  left  in  Messina,  the  rest 
liaying  been  melted  down  by  the  citi- 
zens in  the  revolution  of  1848,  to  be 
recast  into  artillery. 

Bon  John  is  cTer  to  be  remembered 
in  Messina  on  another  account.  He 
was  the  first  who  introduced  the  use  of 
breeches  into  this  city.  On  receiving 
the  ooromaDd  of  the  allies,  Don  John 
recognised  the  convenience  of  such 
integuments,  "and  introduced  them  into 
his  fleet,  whence  they  soon  came  into 
muTersal  use. 

In  this  same  piazza  is  the  Fonie  ddT 
Amunziata,  erected  in  1753.  It  is 
a  basin  of*coloinred  marble,  supported 


by  3  griffons  of  white  marble ;  but  the 
monsters  have  lost  their  heads^  and  the 
fountain  has  ceased  to  play. 

Piazza  deUa  Concezioney  in  the  Corsov 
— a  little  square  containing  a  marble 
statue  of  the  Virgin  on  a  te^  pedestal* 
with  her  hands  raised  in  prayer,  and  f 
ugly  cherubs  at  her  feet.  The  monu- 
ment bears  date  1758,  and  the  sculptor 
was  Ignazio  Buceti  of  Messina. 

Piazza  de  Crodferi,  or  P.  Garibaldi. 
— In  the  Centre  formerlv  stood  a  semi- 
colossal  bronze  statue  df  Ferdinand  L, 
cast  in  1792 ;  but  it  was  melted  down 
in  1848. 

Pifizza  del  Duomo.—A  square  oi 
irregular  form,  but  the  finest  in  Mes- 
sina, having  on  the  £.  the  Cathedral 
with  its  quaint  fit^ade,  and  its  modem 
campanile ;  on  the  S.,  several  palaces 
and  hotels ;  and  <m  the  W.,  tne  old 
Palace  of  ike  Tr&nmals,  part  of  which 
was  formerly  appropriated  to  a  pi]^lie 
library.  On  its  mgade  it  still  bears  an . 
inscription  alluding  to  the  double  ap- 
plication of  the  building  ; — 

"  Hic  TinnnDis  LAifcxs^  rig  doctjb  Palladis 

AKTES." 

In  this  piazza  once  stood  a  graceless 
statue  of  Ferdinand  I.,  and  also  a 
colossal  bronze  equestrian  statue  of 
Charles  11.  of  Spain,  by  Giacomo  Ser- 
potta,  but  both  were  melted  down 
in  the  revolution  of  1848.  There 
still  remains,  however,  the  great  foun- 
tain, the  pride  of  Messina,  the  work 
of  Fra  Q-iovamd  Angelo  Monioreoli 
of  Florence,  pupil  of  Buonarroti,  who 
commenced  it  m  1547,  and  spent  4 
years  in  its  execution.  .It  is  boasted 
of  by  the  Measinesi  as  the  finest  foun- 
tain  in  Sicily ;  and  it  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  elaborote.  The  composition 
in  fact  is  too  complicated  to  please  tfie 
eye,  and  its  individual  excellences  are 
lost  in  Uie  mass  of  ornament.  On  3 
steps  ofmarble  rises  a  large  dodecagonal 
baon,  supported  by  ha&Hermae,  and 
adorned  with  reliefs  representing  appro- 
priate scenes  from  the  ancient  mytho- 
logv.  Four  of  the  sides  are  recessed, 
and  these  recesses  contain  each  a  lan^ 
sarcophagus-like  reservoir,  flanked  by 
a  pair  of  spirited  marine  monsters 
in  black  marble.     Alternating   with. 
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these,  on  the  edge  of  the  great  basin, 
aie  colosBal  reclining  figures  of  the 
Nile,  the  Ebro,  the  Tiber,  and  the 
Gamaro,  or  river  of  Messina.  Each 
rivei^god  is  designated  by  an  elegiac 
oonplet  in  Latin.  Between  them  are 
bas-reliefs  with  classioal  subjects — 
Earth  and  Ocean  embracing— Polyphe- 
mus hurling  the  rock  at  Acis — the 
metamorphosis  of  Actteon  and  of  Nar- 
cissus— Pegasus  stirring  up  the  foun- 
tain Hippocreue — the  Rape  of  Eu- 
ropo—Doldalus  crossing  the  .^iigean — 
Phrixus  and  his  sister  crossing  the 
Hellespont  on  the  ram  with  the 
golden  fleece.  Beneath  each  river-god, 
on  the  pedestal,  is  an  appropriate  bas- 
relief.  From  the  centre  of  the  large 
ba^  rises  a  group  of  four  Tritons, 
forming  a  shaft  to  support  the  second 
basin,  which  is  highly  decorated;  in 
the  midst  of  this  is  a  group  of  4  sea- 
nymphs,  alternating  with  dolphins,  on 
which  rests  the  third  basin.  From  this 
spring  4  cherubs,  with  crocodiles,  to- 
gether supporting  a  pedestal  to  a 
figure  of  Orion,  whicn  crowns  the 
whole.  The  entire  structure,  save  the 
8  marine  monsters  below,  is  of  white 
marble,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  25  fL 
Though  the  details  will  not  bear  rigid 
criticism,  the  effect  of  the  whole  is 
imposing. 

Fontana  cri^wfvpa.  —  Opposite  the 
oh.  of  Monte  Verffhte  is  a  fountain 
bearing  a  bas-relief  of  a  woman  sitting 
with  a  small  animal  on  her  lap  and  a 
cornucopia.  It  is  the  work  oiionanno 
of  Messma,  in  1551,  and  is  much  lauded 
by  the  citizens,  though  of  little  merit. 

The  Piazza  Gennaro  in  the  Corso 
<3ontains  an  octagonal  fountain  of 
red  marble,  from  which  rises  a  white 
marble  figure  of  January,  sometimes 
<»lled  Aquarius,  as  a  naked  youth, 
sitting  on  a  globe.  It  dates  from 
1602.  Just  opposite  are  the  public 
granaries,  now  abandoned;  over  the 
door  is  the  bust  of  St  Albert,  firom  the 
chisel  of  Ignasio  Brugnani  of  Messina 
(1717-1743). 

Piazza  ai  8.  OiavantU  di  Oerusa- 
lemme  is  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Strada 
Oaribaldi,  takmg  its  name  from  the 
laigo  ch.  which  bounds  it  on  the  S. 
ft  is  also  known  as  the  Flora,  or  Giar- 


^1  E. 


dino  IngUte^  for  it  is 
a  public  garden,  where 
shrubs  of  the  toopi^s  arte 
those  of  southern  Kwrapei  t 
shady  walks,  stone  beociies, 
muring  fountains  attract  the 
This  spot  LB  sacred  bh  tbe 
martyrdom  and  burial  of  & 
his  dstet  Sta.  Soola^ica,  aitd  faia  br 
ren,  who  were  here  put  lo  death  z-j 
pirate  Mamnca,  a.d.  541,  in  the  i-. 
of  Justinian.  Their  bodies  were  ar 
wards  buried  on  tlie  spot  by  a  kiie* 
of  the  saint,  who  had  eaoaped  the  £» 
sacre. 

Piazza  8.  Leone,  just  within  the  P ' 
Beale,  has  a  new  fountain  oovend  v- 
arabesques  in  the   Remusaaaae   ^> 
and   surrounded    by    4    monsfe^ 
bronze. 

Piano   dd    Palazzo     Me^e.—T 
square  contained  the   PsJasn  Br 
now  converted  into  the  Potto  ¥is^ 
Here  stood,  till  1853,  the  atatae  fih 
John  of  Austria,  now   in  the  Fits* 
Annundata ;  and  here;  at  the  entn»' 
to  the  Forto Franco,  stUl  3taiidsa  Ik. 
tain,  with  a  baa-relief  of  white  raaib^ 
representing     Mercury     h<4ding   4 
severed  head  of  Argus,  from  the  dii:ri 
of  Martino  of  Messina.     Chrer  tbe  foe- 
tain  is  the  bust  of  the  Yieeray  Eb- 
stache  Duke  of  LaviefuiUe,  by  BmeetL 

The  Piazza  jie'  QuaUro  Caadhen 
near  the  K.  extremity  of  the  Coisv 
receives  its  name  from  4  marble  fixn- 
tains,  with  Cupids  bestriding  sea-hone-. 
one  against  each  of  the  pien  bptwct-n 
the  cross  streets,  by  Giortmni  Baiti*iu 
Marifko,  of  Catania,  1742. 

Piazza  dette    Quatiro  FnUane,   at 
the  intersection  of  the  Stnda  Primal 
Settembre,  and  tiie  Stnda  Gsidiortt. 
A  small  droular  piazza,  with  a  fountsm 
of  red  and  white  marble  acainst  each 
of  the  4  piers,  adorned  wim  a  pair  oi 
sea-horses.     They  were  executed  in 
1742  by  Ignazio  Buceti  of  Measiiw. 
and  Jfinoeensto  Mangatd  of  FloRDce, 
from  the  designs  of  uiaeomo  CalcBpi 
of  Rome. 

PiazeUa  di  8.  Sebattiano.—li  thig 
little  square  is  the  FonU  Inaro,  with 
a  marble  statue  of  a  naked  yooth,  vqI- 
garly  called  Ganymede,  h^mg  a  iar 
oa  his  shoulder,  and  dolphins  at  bhi 
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It  18  by  Rlnaldo  Bcnanno  of  Mes- 
»    l^earing  date  1562. 
i<jtzza  ddlo  Spedale, — This  square, 
to   the  Gh.  of  St.  Cecilia,  con- 
a  marble  fountain  adorned  with  2 
which  support  the  arms  of  the 
y^      It  bears  date  IG^l. 


Chxtbches. 

IMIesaina  was  one  of  the  episcopal  sees 
stitttted  by  Count  Roger,  whose  own 
H>t;lier-in-law.  Robert  of  Evroult,  trans- 
ited from  Troina,  was  the  first  bishop. 
;  is  now  an  archl)i8hopric,  ruling  the 
jSSrtkgAn  sees  of  Ce&Ui,  Patti,  lapari, 
n<l  Nicosia.  Its  chapter  is  compoeed 
f  X8  canons. 

^f  essina  contains  9  pariah  churches 
resides  the  Cathedral,  25  monasteries 
vith  495  monks,  and  19  convents  with 
>33  nuns ;  tiie  secular  clergy  number 
liboiit  568. 

Most  of  the  churches  are  of  modem 
Donatruction,   but   a   few  interesting 
relics  of  medisBval  architecture  have 
escaped   the  earthquakes  and   other 
catastrophes  from  which  Messina  has 
BO  frequently  suffered*    The  churches 
are  full  of  pictures,  chiefly  by  native 
artists,  which,  though  rarely  of  vei^ 
high  merit,  are  interesting  as  speci- 
mens  of  a   school    little  known  in 
Stuope. 


Il  Dttouo,  or  the  church  of  SanUi 
Maria  Nuwa,  is,  or  at  least  a  portion 
of  it,  the  earliest  piece  of  Nonnan  ar- 
chitecture in  Messina.    It  was  begun 
by  Count  Roger  about  the  year  1098, 
and  conq)letea  by  King  Ro^er,  his  son. 
This  church  was  not  ongioally  the 
Cathedral  of  Messina.    For  some  time 
after  its  erection  it  was  held  by  the 
Greek  clogy,  the  Roman  Catholics, 
who  were  then  less  numerous,  using 
the  old  church  of  San  Niccolo.    But  in 
1168,  the  Roman  bishop  removed  his 
throne  to  the  new  cathedra],  and  the 
Gioekswere  obliged  to  content  them- 
selvee  with  tlie  more  humble  church  of 
La  Oattolica. 
The  edifice  has  been  restored  at  va- 


rious periods,  having  suffered  from  time, 
war,  fire,  and  earthquakes ;  more  espe- 
cially was  it  injured  by  the  great  earth- 
quake of  1788 ;  and  the  repairs  since 
effected,  being  quite  out  of  hannony 
with  the  original  building,  have  greatly 
detracted  from  its  beauty. 

Exten'or.-^The  W.  front,  which  is 
charmingly  soft  and  warm  in  tone, 
being  built  of  alternate  courses  of  pale 
red  and  white  marble,  is  in  that  sort 
of  minutely  ornamented  pointed  style, 
which  prevails  in  the  churches  of 
Italy  of  the  14th  cent.  It  is  in  fiict 
ouite  Pisan  in  character.  The  3 
doors,  however,  show  the  influence  oi 
the  Angevin  dynasty.  They  are  all 
pointed,  and  richly  decorateid.  The 
central  door  has  two  orders ;  the  outer 
splayed,  with  a  double  tier  of  slender 
shafts  decorated  with  vine  foliage, 
among  which  naked  boys  are  repre- 
sented climbing,  picking  grapes,  catch- 
ing birds  or  monkeys,  and  playing 
various  antics.  The  inner  order,  whi<£ 
is  flat,  shows  the  angels  and  bcAste 
of  the  Revelations  in  scroll  foliage, 
flanked  by  a  series  of  kings  one  above 
the  other,  enthroned  beneath  Moorisli 
arches.  The  lintel  is  decomted  with 
figures  in  relief  of  Christ,  with  the 
Evangelists.  Tlie  head  of  the  arch 
is  filled  by  a  group  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  surrounded  by  angels  playing 
instruments,  the  work  of  Giovanni  Bai- 
titta  Mazzolo.  Halfway  up,  the  outer 
order  is  crossed  by  a  deep  stringcourse 
of  trefoil  arches,  each  enclosing  a  female 
bust,  either  veiled  nuns,  or  women  with 
cumbrous  mediaeval  h^uldresses.  TIic 
label  ia  foi-med  of  a  series  of  projecting 
figures  standing  under  elaborately 
carved  canopies.  The  lowest  two  stand 
on  twisted  shafts  with  richly  foliated  ca- 
pitals, cuid  based  on  the  back  of  conch- 
ant  lions.  The  figure  on  the  rt  is  St. 
John  the  Baptist.' On  the  canopy  which 
covers  him  stands  St.  Barbara;  over 
her  is  St.  Paul ;  and  above  him  a  fe- 
male saint.  The  l.-hand  tier  is  com- 
posed of  Si  John  the  Evangelist  at  the 
bottom ;  then  a  female  saint,  St.  Peter, 
and  an  angel.  The  series  is  topped  on 
each  side  by  an  angel  with  wings  up- 
raised. The  figures  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  are  by  Mazzolo,  Above  this  tho 
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label  fonns  a  high  angular  pediment 
adorned  with  crodcets,  and  surmounted 
by  a  figure  of  the  Almighty,  as  a  finiaL 
Within  the  pediment  is  a  circular  me- 
dallion, containing  a  nioe  group  of  the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  The  acan- 
thus-leaf is  abundantly  used  in  the 
decoration  of  this  doorway. 

The  side-doors  have  3  orders,  com- 
posed of  boutels  of  red  marble,  resting 
on  shafts  of  white  marble,  twisted  and 
entwined  with  foliage.  The  jambs  are 
decorated  with  monsters  mixed'  with 
foliage.  In  the  1.  door  this  ornamenta- 
tion is  carried  round  the  head  of  the  arch, 
and  across  the  lintel  of  the  doorway ;  in 
the  rt.  door,  the  uxdiiyolt  bears  medal- 
lions with  tiie  heads  of  12  prophets,  while 
tifkyid  plays  the  guitar  in  a  trefoil  at 
the  apex.  The  lintel  in  this  door  shows 
reliefs  of  Christ  and  8  disciples,  with 
the  date  1518,  which  period  is  manifest 
in  all  tiie  interior  of  uie  doorway,  con- 
trasting both  in  style  and  colour  with 
the  outer  and  earlier  portion.  An  arch- 
bishop, with  crozier  in  hand,  in  mosaic 
work  of  various  marbles,  occupies  the 
head  of  tliis  arch.  Correspondmg  with 
him  in  the  1.  door,  is  a  figure  of  the 
Virgin  in  similar  mosaic. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  faQade 
is  of  pale  red  marble,  banded  hori- 
zontally with  stripes  of  mosaics  in 
geometiical  patterns.  Above  the  9th 
band,  the  ^^ade  is  a  reconstruction 
of  a  much  later  period.  The  highest 
part  is  even  more  recent,  more  ugly, 
and  mean — architectural  forms  being 
marked  out  in  colour  in  imitation 
of  the  marble-work  below.  Some 
of  the  lower  bands  show  very  carious 
small  reliefs  in  white  marble.  In 
the  lowest  band  is  scroll  foliage  c^ 
vines,  with  naked  boys  picking  grapes 
or  sporting  among  tlie  oranches ;  one 
hoeing  the  ground ;  others  playing  with 
a  lion;  and  at  each  end  is  a  female 
bust  projecting  from  the  wall,  with  a 
ponderous  head-dress.  The  band  above 
this  portrays  the  wine-harvest — pick- 
ing and  squeezing  grapes,  carrying 
them  to  the  press,  treading  them 
down,  turning  a  screw-mill,  oorrvinE:  a 


the  present  day.     To  the   rt.  </  i^' 
central  door  in  the  lomtr 
series  of  female  busts  or 
trativeof  the  dutieii  of 
household.      A  large 
wearing  the  Phrygian  c^i» 
in  the  Two  Sicilies,  is  in  ll&e  crsar* 
this  band.    Then  foUowa  a  aexiEtf  > 

tmying    the    oom-harreet casrr"  - 

sheaves  of  com  to  tlie  thzesiiii]f-C.  • 
where  oxen  are  treading  it  oui*  viz-  -  - 
ing  the  grain,  and  canying-  it  ti*  ' 
mill,  which  is  turned  by  a  male.  >'  . 
follows  tlie  olive-harvest  ami  tbc  ir 
cess  of  oil-making.  Women  an 
up  the  ripe  firuit^  carrying  it  ia 
or  emptying  it  into  the  milL  I*' 
are  turning  the  screw  of  an  oil-fr^^ 
In  the  upper  band  on  thia  mdte^  |«« 
sants  ore  represented  plooghic^.  »*■  • 
ing,  and  reaping. 

The  N.  dow,  which  le^is  to  iL- 
sacristy,  is  pointed  and  plain,  \mrr^^: 
with  alternate  courses  of  black  fe& 
whito  stone.  There  is  another  -gii*'. 
door  on  this  side  leading  to  the  exrp'. 
with  features  quite  northern  in  ^bmrw- 
ter. 

The  8,  door,  like  that  to  the  N^  i^ 
quite  plain.    The  wall  of  the  Teto*^ 
which  projects  from  the  ch.  on  this  a 
is  banded  black  and  white     Here  i 
pretty  pointed    window   with    doukii 
lights  filled  with  flamboyant  tzao^y. 
and  separated  by  a  slender  f^Jnmw,  tS 
whole    dominated    by  an    oeee    am: 
adorned  with  foliage  in  cTocsets,  aix: 
flanked  by  pinnacles.     The   featnro. 
with  the  exception  of  the  slender  sbafr. 
are  like  Northern  Gkythic,  and  the  datt- 
must  be  about  1450.    Bemaina  of  (>  si- 
milar windows  may  be  traced  in  the 
wall  adjoining.     Externally  the  win- 
dows 01  the  aisles  and  clerestoiy  aiv 
plain,  round-headed,  and  splayed.    The 
3  apses  are  all  surmounted  by  a  para- 
pet, supported  by  a  Norman  coibcUing. 
Beyond  this,  the  ceatial  Kpse  retains  no 
traces  of  early  architecture  on  its  ex- 
terior ;  but  the  side-apses  have  windowi 
stilted  and  round-headed,  withenricbcti 
archivolts,  and  one  allows  the  cheTim 
on  its  label,  and  on  the  abaci  of  tlie 
shafts  which  support  it,  and  whidi  are 
also  Norman  features. 

The  CampanSet  which  stands  apart 
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'ti-lie  Oathedral,  is  qaite  modem — a 
^y  ugly  tower  of  yellow  stone, 
t  out  of  keeping  with  the  facade. 
oxiginal  tower,  compared  by  early 
37-8  to  that  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice, 
struck  by  lightning  in  1559,  and  the 
BT*  part  desttroyed ;  it  was  restored, 
n^gain  utterly  oTerthrown  by  the 
tkquake  of  1783. 
fi^&rior,  —  On  entering  this  Cathe- 
L  you  ,  are  struck  witn  its  general 
»Txiblance  to  that  of  Monieale ;  but 
subdued  light,  the  absence  of  mosaics 
o  on  the  vaults  of  the  apses,  and  the 
tvy  dark-brown  columns  in  the  aisles, 
^e  it  a  more  gloomy  and  solemn  ap- 
ipX^nce.  The  ch.  is  on  the  plan  of 
b  Xjatin  cross,  with  3  apses  at  the  E. 
d.  A  dome  rises  at  the  intersection 
tike  nave  and  transepts.  The  length 
the  ch.  is  3G0  pahns  (305  ft.) ;  the 
eadth  in  the  transepts  is  172  palms 
45^  ft.) ;  that  of  the  nave  is  120  palms 
.Ol|  ft.) ;  and  the  height  of  the  roof  is 
2  palms  (78  ft.).  The  26  monolith 
>liimns  which  support  the  nave  are 
Biid  to  have  belonged  to  a  Greek  temple 
f  Neptune,  which  stood  on  the  Faro 
'oint,  but  being  of  unequal  lengths  and 
dimensions,  they  are  probably  from 
rarious  ancient  buildings.  They  are 
>f  dark  granite,  with  Attic  bases  gilt, 
on  grey  marble  plinths  of  different 
heights.  The  capitals  are  Corinthian, 
more  or  less  corrupt,  and  are  also  g^lt. 
They  betmy  the  same  want  of  uni- 
formity as  the  columns.  A  peculiarfty 
of  this  cathedral  is  that  the  colonnade 
is  carried  across  the  nave  at  the  en- 
trance, 80  as  to  enclose  3  sides  of  the 
church. 

The  pomted  arches  which  originally 
rested  on  these  columns  have  been  sup- 
planted by  circular  forms.    The  win- 
dows of  the  clerestory  also  are  mo- 
demiaed— round-headed  and  undivided. 
The  place  of  the  triforium  is  marked  by 
blank  rounded  windows,  now  filled  with 
frescoes.    In  the  side-aisles  the  lights 
ate  rounded  and  splayed.  Pointed  forms 
are  visible  only  in  the  apses,  and  the 
arch  of  triumph  between  the  nave  and 
the  choir.    Tlie  roof  is  of  wood.    "It 
was  burnt  in  1254,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  funeral  of  Conrad,  son  of  the  Em- 
peror Frederick  II.    The  catafalco  or 
[Sicily.] 


fcmeral  trophy,  which  was  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  nave,  was  so  lofty 
that  the  Ughts  on  its  summit  caught 
the  rafters,  and  the  roof,  the  catafalco, 
and  the  body  of  the  prince  were  all 
consumed  together.  The  roof,  how- 
ever, was  shortly  afterwards  restored 
by  Eling  Manfreid."  It  is  decorated 
with  octagonal  coffers,  which,  with  the 
beams,  are  enriched  with  colour  and 
gilding  in  a  style  approaching  nearly 
to  the  Saracenic.  Some  of  the  n^rs 
bear  inscriptions.  The  roofs  of  the 
side-aisles  are  also  of  wood,  but  more 
recent ;  those  of  the  transepts  are  wag* 
gon-headed  and  plain.  The  pavement  m 
the  nave  and  aisles  is  in  large  geometri- 
cal patterns,  in  mosaic  work  of  different 
maroles  and  porphyry.  It  is  marked 
with  a  meridian,  showing  the  position 
of  the  sun  at  noon  on  every  day  in  the 
year;  the  work  of  a  native  astronomer, 
the  Abate  D.  Antonio  Jaci,  who  com- 
pleted it  in  1804,  when  almost  blind. 

The  walls  of  the  nave  are  covered 
with  frescoes,  all,  save  the  two  nearest 
the  choir,  by  ArUonio  Bova.  They  are 
more  curious  for  their  subjects  than 
admirable  as  works  of  art,  illuBtrating 
the  history  of  the  picture  of  the  Virgin 
over  the  High  Altar,  supposed  to  have 
been  painted  by  St.  Luke,  and  trans- 
ported miraculously  across  the  sea  to 
Messina.  The  last  on  the  ].,  painted 
by  Letterio  Svhha^  commemorates  the 
miraculous  escape  of  Messina  from  the 
cholera  in  1837,  a  miracle  of  course 
attributed  to  the  protection  of  the 
Virgfin  of  the  Letter. 

Over  the  chief  entrance,  in  a  lunette, 
is  a  large  picture  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  in  the  Byzantine  style,  but 
not  of  Byzantine  art.  Beneath  it  is  a 
shield  emblazoned  with  the  proud  title 
to  which  Messina  long  laid  claim,  dis- 
puting it  with  Palermo : — 

**  Trinacriie  prlncepa  et  caput." 

Pulpit— VndGt  the  7th  arch  to  the 
rt  of  ilie  nave  is  a  pulpit  of  white 
marble,  in  the  Renaissance  style,  at- 
tributed by  some  to  Antonio  Gamm^  by 
others  to  Andrea  Calameeh  of  Uarrara. 
It  is  about  15  ft.  high,  of  octagonal 
form,  and  each  face  is  decorated  with 
the  figure  of  a  Virtue  in  relief.    The 
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pedestal  on  which  it  rests  is  square, 
adorned  with  arabesques  much  in  the 
style  of  Gkigini ;  its  base  shows  a  band 
of  marine  gods,  goddesses,  and  monsters, 
and  its  capital  is  of  the  Composite  order, 
with  large  Iicads  of  Arius,  Mohammed, 
Luther,  and  Calvin,  between  the 
volutes. 

Baptmndl  Font,— Vnder  tlie  next 
arch  stands  the  Baptismal  Font,  an 
octagon  of  white  marble  resting  on 
nine  pillars,  the  central  one  decorated 
with  the  chevron  and  foliage.  The 
font,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  broad 
band  of  Alexandrine  mosaics,  is  attri- 
buted to  Oaddo  OaddU  of  Florence. 
The  lid  is  of  the  cinqtte-cento  period. 

Bight  Aide.  —  BetoTe  1600  there 
were  no  less  than  97  altars  in  this 
cathedral,  every  column  having  3  or 
4  attached  to  it.  Kow  tliey  are  few  in 
number ;  those  in  the  aisles,  winch  are 
of  the  Corinthian  order  and  designed 
by  MontonolU  being  surmounted,  not 
by  pictures,  but  by  semi-colossal  sta- 
tues of  the  Apostles  by  different 
hands.  To  begin  with  the  rt  Just 
within  the  entrance  is  a  St  John  the 
Baptist  in  marble,  executed  in  1525 
by  Antonio  Gagini;  simple  and  ex* 
pressive ;  humility  and  devotion  dis- 
played in  the  fii^e  and  in  every  limb ; 
the  form  as  mea^e  and  the  drapery  as 
broad  as  is  usual  in  the  works  of  this 
master.  Passing  a  monument,  by  Ig- 
nazio  MarabitU  of  Palermo,  to  an  Arch- 
bishop of  Messina  who  died  1767,  you 
come  to  the  statues.  The  first  in  this 
aisle  is  that  of  St  Jude  holding  an 
axe,  by  Ignazio  Buceti,  of  Messina.  St 
Matthew  with  his  foot  on  a  money-bag 
follows,  the  work  of  Antonino  Amato, 
of  Messina ;  St  James  the  Less  and 
St  Thomas  are  from  the  chisel  of 
Nieeolb  France9oo  Maffef,  of  Carrara. 
St  James  the  Greater  with  a  spear  is 
by  GiuUo  Seaho,  a  Florentine  sculptor 
and  architect  St  Paul  with  his  sword 
raised  is  executed  by  Mdrtmo  of  Mes- 
sina, from  the  designs  and  under  die 
direction  of  MontondlL  Most  of  these 
statues  are  deficient  in  elevation 
and  dignity,  yet  the  St  James  tlie 
Greater  is  highly  extolled  by  the  citi- 
•"ens.     To  these  statues  succeeds  the 

V  of  the  Assumption,  of  marble,  in 


the  Renaisaanoe  style,  sdoia&J  -rj 
beautiful  and  elaboFate  reliefr.  ll 
statue  of  the  Virgin,  of  U&-£9f  v| 
executed  in  1610 ;  the  aBalpkm''i  :^\ 
unknown. 

In  the  same  aisle,  aad.  nesHT  :•!-  j 
site,  is  an  early  monmnCTif^  cesifiCBtrl  | 
a  canopy  with  trefoiled  azx^hes  «i  -*:.  I 
marble,  resting  on  12  small  coIveiz.*  I 
different  marbles,  and  cGverm^  a  »-.r  | 
saroophag^ns,  in  which  are  iBterrtv :  I 
remains  of  5  archbishops  of  MtB^iiA 

8,  TranmL — ^Tbe  altarpieee  i=  i 
crucifix  in  black  marble.  To  tbr  d 
is  a  monument  from  the  ^^stl  \ 
Gregorio  da  Siena^  to  OnidoCti  i 
Tabiati,  Archbishop  of  Messna,  t  | 
died  in  1333.  The  nroophagss  i 
adorned  with  bas-re!ie&  coloorEd  ^1 
gilt— the  Annunciation  and  Adonr  1 
of  the  Magi  in  fivnt,  the  Seonr?..] 
and  the  Crucifixion  at  the  t-  ~. 
Round  the  sarcophagus  mns  as  ' 
scription  in  Gothic  letters, — 

"  Fnesol  Guidotns  Jacet  hie  Ghriaticote  tctL^ 
Hoc  memit  vita,  quod  moriretiir  ita,*- 

with  the  date  and  the  name  of  li-i 
sculptor.  On  the  lid  reposes  tlie  figuM 
of  Guidotto  in  the  veetments  of  & 
bishop  of  the  Greek  Chordi.  Thk  t\ 
the  most  curious  and  interestii:; 
monument  in  the  cathedral.  Close  1 1 
it  is  another  to  the  Archbishop  Fi&s^ 
cisoo  Yelardes  y  Concha,  of  Coidole^ 
who  died  1514,  and  a  fine  bust  of  tbti 
old  Spaniard  occupies  a  niche  abor^ 
the  sarcophagus.  On  the  left  of  ihv 
altar  is  a  Bioman  epitaph  of  posas 
times. 

Left  Aide,    To  the  1.  of  the  gnat 
doorway,    as   you  enter,  is  an  altar 
with  a  statue  of  S.  Vittorio  AimelicR. 
a  martyr  of  Messina,   as  a  Boman 
soldier,   by  Luea  ViBamaei,    In  ilih 
comer    of    the   church    ia  a   anuil 
tower  about  7  feet  sqiiaie^  reaching 
almost  to  the  roof  of  the  aisles  and 
banded  horizontally  with  black  and 
white  stone.    Over  the  door  is  an  in- 
scription,  showing  that  it  once  fomicd 
the  entrance  to  the  Oampanile;    T\hi 
first  statue  in  this  aisle  u  that  of  S. 
Simon,  by  Vinoenxo  Tedetebi,  of  Borne, 
who  finished   it  in  1633.    The  gf, 
Bartholomew  is  by  the  aune  hand 
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E^l:i^ilip  [in  a  dancing  attitude  is 
l3^<i  to  the  family  of  Calamech. 
^t;«  John  the  Evangelist  with  cup 
Ixxjk  is  by  Martino  of  Florence. 
St.  Andrew  is  by  Andrea  Ccdor 
^  ;  the  St  Peter  by  Oiovanm  An- 
JH^ontoraoU.  Ijike  those  in  the 
osite  aisle,  these  figures  have  little 
tt-ty  or  dimity.  Those  of  St.  Simon 
St.  Andrew  are  perhaps  the  best. 
^  I^oly-water  basin  at  the  door  lead- 
Ax>  the  Sacristy  is  very  quaint  and 
Ly»  and  of  Norman  character.  It 
bs  on  a  marble  column  inverted, 
kxing  iwo  Greek  inscriptions,  one  to 
Ssculapius  and  Hygeia,  the  pre- 
•vera  and  protectors  of  the  ci&r;" 
3  other  to  "Adrian  Antoninus  Au- 
istus,  the  father  of  his  country." 
»y  ond  this  door  is  a  soiall  alto-relievo 
St.  Jerome  at  his  devotions,^  of 
\attrocenio  art.  By  its  side  is  a 
arlne,  with  similar  decoratioDS  to 
Loae  of  the  Assumption  opposite, 
xd  containing  a  meagre  figure  of  the 
esnrrection,  attributed  to  Antonio 
\agtni.  The  soldiers  in  black  marble 
elow  it  are  by  Jaeopo  dd  Duca. 
opposite  this  shrine  and  beneath  the 
Tgan-loft  is  the  monument  of  Arch- 
»ishop  Pietxo  Bellorado,  in  a  good 
ienaissanoe  style,  adorned  with  ara- 
Masques.  The  cenotaph  is  decorated 
^th  figures  of  Faith,  Hope,  and 
[Charity,  better  in  feeliug  than  in  eze- 
dntion.  On  the  sarcophagus  reclines 
the  Archbishop  in  effigy,  who  died  in 
1513.  Adjacent  to  this  is  the  monu- 
ment of  the  Monsignore  Antonio  La 
Liguame  (ob.  1585),  whose  effigy  re- 
clines on  the  sarcophagus. 

N,  Transent, — The  altar  here,  a  rich 

specimen   of    the    Renaissance,    was 

erected  in  1530  by  the  last-mentioned 

prelate.     The  jambs,    pilasters,  and 

archivolt  are  covered  with  arabesques. 

Over  the  altar  is  a  Piet^  by  an  un- 

knowQ  hand ;  to  the  rt.  a  St.  Anthony 

of  Padua,  to  the  1.  St  Peter ;  all  of  white 

marble.    In  the  lunette   above   the 

cornice  is  a  bas-relief  of  the  "  Virgin 

of  Peace,"  striking  down  the  demon 

of  Discord,  from  whose  clutches  she 

is  rescuing    souls.     The  paliotto  is 

adorned  Tvith  quattro  -  cento   reliefs, 

illustrating  the  passion  and  sufferings 


of  Our  Lord.  To  the  1.  of  the  altar 
stands  a  monument,  raised  in  1582  to 
tlie  memory  of  Monsignor  Giovanni 
Betana,  the  work  of  Rinaldo  Bcmanno^ 
a  sculptor  and  architect  of  Messina. 

Hiffii  Altar, — In  front  of  the  central 
apse  or  tribune  stands  the  high  sdtar, 
raised  on  9  steps,  a  masterpiece  of 
inlaid  work,  one  of  the  earliest,  and  at 
the  same  time  richesti  specimens  of  the 
Florentine  mosaic,  called  **  opera  di 
commesso"  It  is  entirelv  encrusted 
with  agates,  jaspers,  cnalcedonics, 
awenturinot  and  other  precious  stones, 
ingeniously  wrought  into  the  form  of 
flowers,  birds,  vases,  scrolls,  &c.,  of 
their  natural  colours  and  shades,  on  a 
ground  of  lapis  lazuli.  The  screen 
wliich  rises  behind  and  above  it  is 
similarly  decorated.  So  are  the  5 
upper  steps  of  the  altar,  which  are 
bright  as  a  carpet  with  colour.  The 
effect  of  the  whole  is  rich  beyond  de- 
scription, but  is  greatly  injured  by 
the  tasteless  octagonal  baldacchmo,  or 
canopy,  vulgarly  called  the  "maciM- 
netta,**  It  is  heavy  with  gilding, 
cherubs,  and  soroU-work,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  Corinthian  colunms  of 
bronze  gilt,  encrusted  with  lapis  lazuli ; 
it  is  prized  by  the  Messinese  as  sur- 
passing in  richness,  if  not  in  size,  the 
fiEimous  baldacchino  of  the  Vatican.  It 
was  designed  by  Simone  GtdU,  of  Mes- 
sina, in  1628,  but  executed  by  various 
artists  at  the  cost  of  not  less  than  300,000 
piastres,  or  62,500/.  In  the  centre  of 
the  screen  is  a  smcdl  brass  bas-relief  of 
the  Virgin  delivering  her  letter  to  the 
MessineBi;  the  work  of  Griacomo  Ser- 
fotta,  of  Palermo.  Over  this,  held  up 
by  angels  of  bronze  gilt,  is  the  mira- 
culous picture  of  the  Virgin  of  the 
Letter,  of  Greek  oxt,  and  popularly 
believed  to  be  from  the  hand  of  St. 
Luko :  and  above  all  is  a  half-length  of 
the  Deity,  surrounded  by  cherubs,  all 
of  bronze  gilt,  and  from  the  chisel  of 
SerpoUa.  The  picture  is  ordinarily 
covered  with  a  manta  or  curtain  of 
silver,  representing  the  painting  in 
relief^  and  adomea  with  gems.  But 
on  festive  occasions  this  is  exchanged 
for  one  of  massive  gold,  the  metal  alone 
of  whidi  weighs  20  lbs.,  laden  with 
diamonds  and  precious  stones.     The 
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cnstodia  for  the  exhibition  of  the  Host 
is  of  silver,  witii  precious  stones,  from 
tbe  designs  of  Giaeomo  Ccdcagni,  of 
Borne. 

At  the  foot  of  the  altar  stand  6 
tali  candlesticks  of  brass,  yery  simple, 
of  the  14th  century.  Here  is  also 
a  lectern  of  the  same  metal,  with  4 
toinches,  each  bearing  the  symbol  of 
an  EyangeUst ;  it  rests  on  4  lions,  and 
is  crowned  by  an  eagle  on  a  globe. 
Notice  also  a  column  of  beautiful  red 
jasper,  about  7  feet  high,  which  serves 
as  a  candlestick. 

The  Vimin's  Letter,— The  back  of  the 
screen  of  the  altar  is  as  rich  with  inlaid 
work  and  bronze  gilt  as  the  front 
Here,  in  large  gilt  letters,  is  a  copy  of 
the  celebrate  letter  which  the  Virgin 
is  believed  to  have  delivered  with  her 
own  bands  to  the  citizens  of  Messina. 
It  runs  thus : — "  Maria  Virgo,  Joachim 
filio,  Dei  humillima,  Ohiisti  Jesu  cra- 
oifizi  mater,  ex  tribu  Juda,  stirpe 
David,  Messanensibus  omnibus  salu- 
tern,  et  Dei  Patris  Omnipotentis  bene- 
diotionenu  Vos  omnes  fide  magnil 
legatoe  ac  nuncios  per  publicum  docu- 
mentnm  ad  nos  misisse  constat ;  filium 
nostrum,  Dei  genitum,  Deum  et  homi- 
nera  esse  fiitemini,  et  in  coelum  post 
suam  resurrectionem  ascendlsse,  Pauli 
ApostoU  electi  prsadicatione  mediante 
viam  veritatis  agnoscentes.  Ob  quod 
vos  et  ipsam  civiiatem  benedicimns, 
cuius  perpetuam  protectricem  nos  esse 
volumus.  Anno  filii  nostri  XLIL 
Indict.  I.  m.  Non.  Junii.  Luna  xzvii. 
Feria  V.  ex  Hieroeolymis."  The  tra- 
dition is  that  the  Messinese,  converted 
to  Christianity  by  the  preaching  of  St 
Ptiul,  who,  they  ass^  visited  this 
city  on  his  way  to  Bome,  wrote  a 
congratulatory  address  to  t^e  Virgin 
at  her  residence  in  Jerusalem.  This 
embassy,  conducted  by  the  Apostle 
himselj^  was  graciously  received  and 
dismissed  with  a  most  comfortable 
epistle,  in  which  the  illustrious  per- 
somige  declares  her  intention  of  taking 
Messina  imder  her  special  protection. 
Tho  letter  now  sliown  is  not  the  ori- 
ginal, which  was  burned  by  some  per- 
son out  of  envy  and  malice,  so  said  at 
least  a  revelation  made  to  a  pious  lady, 
MxkviA  Boccaforte,  by  the  Virgin  her- 


self, who  at  the  same 
particular  history, 
only  a  translation  of 
the  original  Hebreir 
Greek  by  St.  Paul,  and  the  ctJebu 
Gonstantine  Loscaiu,  vlio  s-^ 
Greek  at  Messuia,  and  diei  ~.' 
1467,  did  the  Apostle's  Gnd:  r 
Latin.  No  Messinese  duiAte  ^  .' 
thenticity  or  miiacnloiis  fMyi^w*  W- 
epistle,  and  many  of  the  cstiaEs?  r 
the  name  of  Letterio  or  LeCwrTi 
their  children  in  its  honoor.  A  ^: 
ter  is  kept  of  tbe  cores  effected  r 
especially  in  driving  oat  devi^  «c 
oases  of  difiScult  partmitioiL  f' 
queens  have  worn  it  Toand  tiieir  -k-j 
on  such  occasions. 

Central  Apee.— Tbe  vmnlt  Qft^" 
bune  is  covered  with  mosaics,  a  - 
same  style  as  those  in  the  C^t^ir.^ 
of  Monreale  and  Ge&lil.      Tber  v 
added  in  1322  by  Frederid^ 'H 
Aragon  and  Archbidiop  GmdcAs- 
Tal]wti,  whose    portraits    are  h'"' 
duced.     In  the  centre  is  a  ooiAd 
figure  of  Our  Saviour  fitting  with  tv 
book  open  before  him,  and  his  it  hen 
raised  in  the  act  of  blessing.  By  his  r  J 
stand  the  archangels  Michael' and  i- 
briel,  the  Virgin  and  St  Jo^ ;  all  (l^j' 
nated  with  Greek  inscriptions.  Ova »-.' 
archangel  is  a  seraph  with  6  wings.  A 
Christ's  feet,  to  the  1.,  kneel  "Guidon 
the  Archbishop,"  and  **King  Frtii 
rick ;"  on  the  other  hand  **  King  Pcur. 
his  son.     Both  kings  wear  the  dsl 
matica.    The  mortals  alone  are  rich^ 
arrayed,  the  relative  importance  of^i 
figures  being  indicated  by  their  mi' 
The  archangels  are  much  smaller  tLai 
their  Lord,  but  twice  as  large  as  the 
Virgm   and   St  Peter,  whfle  tbe  i 
Kii^  are  but  half  tbeir  siae,  ihoogh 
double  that  of  tbe  Arcbbiahoii 

Just  within  the  areh,  against  tbe 
^all  to  the  rt,  in  a  coffin  ooTercd  with 
crimson  velvet,    repoee  tbe  asbes  of 
Conrad,  son  of  Freoerick  II.,  Emperor  i 
of  Gennany,  who  succeeded  bia  fittbcr 
in  the  sovereignty  of  Naples  and  Sicih, 
and  died  in  1253. 
**  Imperio  pnestans,  formt  Conndos,  et  amis 
Ptt>  meritis  dneres  dnt  tiM,  Zmdai,  nos." 

On  the  opposite  wall  is  a  similar  coffisr 
containing  the  remains  of  Alfonao  the 
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'kcuumons,  wlio  suooeeded  to  the 

LC^     of  Sicily  in  1416,  and  died  in 

Selow  it  ifi  inscribed — 

bonsmn  LybiUna  diu  fugls  arma  gerentem, 
'Xosc  poeitls,  qiuenam  gloria  ?  frande  necas." 

L\xe    tall  rounded  window  at  the 

c    of  the  apse  is  a  tliird  cofiSn,  in 

:?lx    is    interred   Antonia,  wife   of 

^^erick  III.  of  Aragon : — 

o  i?efpun  soboles,  FVIderid  Antonia  coaJux 
^fluc&laa  Beglna  Jaoet    Tlras  Zancla  supremo 
vl.     <dnerl,    et   n^tam  florentibus  ingemit 

>rk  the  walls  of  the  tribnne  below 
'.  mosaics  are  4  large  frescoes  bv 
:M,mbaUi9ta  Quagliata,  bnt,  thongn 
3y  show  some  boldness  in  the  con- 
ation and  drawing,  they  are  far 
lo^w  the  works  of  Tintoret,  to  which, 
''  one  traTeller,  they  have  been  com- 
tred.  On  the  rt.  are  the  Death  of  St. 
llsert,  and  the  Preaching  of  St.  Paul ; 
J.  the  1.  the  Embassy  to  the  Virgin, 
:id.  the  Martyrdom  of  St  Placido  and 
is  companions. 

Xhe  carved  seats  of  the  choir  are  of 
tie  Benaissance,  the  work  of  one  George 
f  Venice,  in  1540.  Some  of  them 
how  architectural  subjects  and  land- 
Ksapes  in  marquetry. 

Behind  the  altar  are  2  brass  lecterns, 
^nrmounted  by  eagles  whose  open  wings 
3npx)ort  ponderous  music-books  of  vel- 
iiun,  some  centmies  old.  - 

Apse  to  ihe  N. — ^This  apse,  called 
the  Ckapd  of  the  Sacrament,  has  its 
vault  covered  with  mosaics.    The  Vir- 
gin is  sitting  in  the  midst  on  a  richly 
ornamented  throne  with  the  Babe  on 
her  lap,  between  Saints  Gabriel  and 
Michad,  while  St.  Agatha   and   St. 
Xiucia  are  kneeling  on  either  hand, 
offeringglftSjWith  Queen  Elizabeth,  wife 
of  Frederick  II.,  also  in  the  attitude  of 
adoration.    This  chapel  was  designed 
by  Jacopo  del  Duca,     The   custodia 
of  bronze  gUt  shows  reliefs  of  the  Last 
Supper,  and  of  Christ  with  the  2  dis- 
ciples at  Emmaus,    from   the  chisel 
of  the  seme    artist.     The  paintings 
empanelled  in  the  walls  are  by  Ales- 
iondro  Fei. 

Ajm  to  the  8.  OT  the  Cappdla  di 
San  Pheido, — ^The  altar  here  id  shut 
in  by  a  balustrade  of  beautiful  marbles ; 
the  pilasters   in  the   front  are   also 


inlaid  with  marbles  in  the  Florentine 
style.  The  cherubs  of  bronze  gilt, 
enniched  in  the  walls,  were  executed 
by  Innocemio  Mangai/d,  of  Florence. 
The  mosaics  on  the  yault  show  St. 
John  the  Evangelist  sitting  between 
standing  fig^ures  of  St.  Nicholas  and  an- 
other saint,  with  '*  King  Ludovicus  ** 
and  his  uncle,  '^  John,  Duke"  of  Ban- 
dazzo,  kneeling  at  their  feet.  These 
figures  are  richJy  arrayed,  but  of  very 
small  size  comparatively.  As  in  the 
other  apses,  the  inscriptions  over  the 
mortals  are  in  Latin,  while  those  de- 
signating the  angels  and  saints  are  in 
Greek. 

Bagrario. — In  a  small  chapel  to  the 
I.  of  the  Tribune  is  the  reliquary,  where 
the  devout  are  edified  by  a  sight  of  the 
arm  of  St.  Paul,  some  of  St.  Mark's 
blood,  Maiy  Magdalen's  skull,  and  a 
lock  of  ih^  Virgin*s  hair,  which  she 
sent  to  the  Messinese  at  the  same  time 
with  her  celebrated  letter,  which 
is  also  here  treasured.  Here  are 
preflcrved  vases,  ostensoirs,  candle- 
sticks, and  sacred  images  in  the  pre- 
cious metals,  beautiful  specimens  of 
the  goldsmith's  skill  in  former  cen- 
turies—  the  greater  part  being  by 
Jtwro,  styled,  from  his  excellence  in 
this  art,  **  the  Cellini  of  SicUy." 

/S^omsfy.— The  door  leading  to  it 
from  the  N.  aisle  has  a  lofty  pointed 
arch,  and  presents  a  good  specimen  of 
Sicilian  Gothic.  The  jambs,  lintel, 
and  archivolt  are  decorated  with  mo- 
saic work,  and  in  the  head  of  the 
arch  is  an  old  Greek  picture  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child.  In  the  vestibule 
are  two  Benaissance  doors  with  nicely 
cut  vine  foliage,  executed  by  Polidoro 
CaJdara  (about  1560).  That  to  the 
W.  leads  to  the  Sacristy.  The  best 
of  the  pictures  here  is  an  Assump- 
tion by  Salvo  dAntomo.  In  the 
inner  room,  called  la  Canonica,  is  a 
picture  of  Abraliam  entertaining  the 
angels,  hyr  Alfonto  Bodriguez,  Here  are 
also  the  Marriage  of  Cioia  in  Galilee, 
and  ti^e  Marriage  Feast  of  the  parable, 
both  by  Qua^'dto.  The  bas-relief  of  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  dated  1544,  is 
by  an  unknown  chisel.  The  Presenta- 
tion in  the  Temple  is  by  Alihrandi,  of 
Messina  (1470-1524).     There   is   m 
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early  triptych  of  the  Crucifixion,  Bo- 
poaition,  and  Besunection,  of  the 
Flemith  school.  Daniel  in  the  den  of 
lions,  with  tiie  angel  bringing  Habak- 
knk  to  him,  ib  by  an  unknown  hand. 

Crypt — Beneath  the  Cathedral  is 
a  specioas  crypt,  divided  into  8  aisles 
by  low  massiye  colunms  of  marble, 
with  simple  Norman  capitals,  support- 
ing arches  acutdy  pointed.  The  roofs 
are  groined,  but  encrusted  with  mo- 
dan  stucooeSk  and  covered  with  fres- 
coes by  AnUmino  Bova.  Behind  the 
high  altfiur  is  a  Byzantine  picture  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  on  a  gilt  ground. 
In  the  Chapel  of  the  Madonna  della 
Stella  is  another  old  J&^santine  painting 
of  the  same  subject  The  chapel  of  St. 
I^ul  contains  a  picture  of  that  saint 
preaching,  by  Stefano  della  Bdla,  of 
Florence.  The  aoor  leading  to  the 
crypt  is  in  the  8.  wall  of  the  church, 
and  is  pointed,  with  features  of 
Korthem  Qothic. 

L'Addolorala,  m  the  Corso,  has 
a  marble  group  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  by  an  unknown  hand.  She  is 
represented  sitting,  and  her  Son,  stand- 
ing between  her  knees,  turns  back 
lovingly  towards  his  motlier,  who  re- 
turns his  gaze  with  equal  affection. 
The  group  is  very  simple  and  pretty, 
the  drapeiy  good,  the  sentiment  charm- 
ing; but  the  Virgin's  fiaoe  is  wanting  in 
beauty. 

8,  Andrea  AveUino,  belonpng  to  the 
Padri  Teatinu  This  fine  church  is  on 
the  Piazza  di  S.  Giovanni,  or  Flora. 
The  convent  to  which  it  is  attached, 
for  its  vast  size,  regularity  of  design, 
and  imposing  appearance,  is  one  of  the 
most  remar£ible  ecclesiastical  buUd- 
ings  in  Messina.  The  flight  of  steps 
is  of  white  Carrara  marble.  The 
church  was  only  completed  in  1851, 
Anianio  Tardi  being  the  architect.  It 
has  a  flat  facade,  with  Corinthian  pilas- 
ters, and  is  circular,  roofed  in  oy  a 
ku^  dome  like  that  of  the  Pantheon. 
Four  deep  square  recesses  open  in  the 
walls,  each  fronted  by  a  pair  of  Corin- 
thian columns.  On  the  pier  to  the  rt.  are 
the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  by  Deo- 
daio  Guinaccia  (ob.  1585),  and  a  small 


picture   l>y    Bofbaionga,   ^l€te- 
rq^reaenting    the   SamtB    Aair:  . 
Gaetano  in  adotatiaai    of  the  3ik»  ^ 
— ^nioe  as  a  sketch.      In  tiie  rt.  tna^- 
is  the  A^mmption  of  tiie  ^vt^sl.  ^' 
unknown  hand.    On    Uie  Sad  j^:* 
the    rt.    hangs    an      £coe 
Caraieaggio,  esteemed  a  cAef^i 
the   master.      The    contrast    ^<r«-  ; 


tin 


the  humility  and 
Lord,    the   contempt 
Pilate,  and  the  tmealeiat 
the  ru£Ban  behind,  is 
colouring  is  rich,  thougb 
the  chiaroscuro  forcible 

The  High  Altar  sbowrm 
saint  at  an  altar,  by  SalvttAw  M*^ 
of  Messina.  On  the  pier  to  tbe  1 
a  Pietik  by  Ifuitsa.  In  tiie  L  rr 
sept  is  a  large  picture  of  8.  A^^. 
reputed  one  of  the  beat  wodcs  <£  S<^  • 
ttano  Conea,  On  the  pier 
the  entrance  are  a  H^j 
Francesco  AJbam,  a  nice  pictiae  Vr 
greatly  injured,  and  a  Virgin  cf  Ci 
Refuge,  by  Stefano  Giordcmo  oTBfir^ 
a  specimen  of  Sicilian  pre-I 
showing  the  shortcomings  of 
without  the  ezcellenoes. 

S.  Agostino^  in  the  higher  part  ' 
the  dty  to  the  W.     The  conyenl  'i 
very  large,  and  contains  a  (doistov  wis: 
an  Ionic  colonnade  of  marble.     The  rh. 
is  of  early  foundation,  but  leboilt  in 
great  part  in  modem  times.     **  In  tfa^ 
northern  flank  of  this  bxulding-  may  he 
observed  the  traces  of  two  more  anoecf 
constructions.    You  perceive  the  plain, 
round-headed  windows,  and  flat  but- 
tresses of  an  early  Norman  chuit^  dis- 
turbed by  subsequent  insertiatts  in  the 
pointed  style.    A  pcnnted  door  deshoji* 
the  lower  half  of  the   roundbeaJed 
window  above  it.    This  diurch  was 
nearly  rebuilt  in  the  first  half  of  iht 
14th  cent.    The  portions  in  thue  poiniei] 
style  must  be  renmants  of  the  woik 
done  at  that  time."— Oo%  £iw^.    It 
is  the  E.  door  that  is  pointed.    It  pre- 
sents a  rich  specimen  of  Sicilian  Qcmi^, 
On  the  Ist  altar  to  the  rt.  is  a  tou- 
ble   group  of  the  Virgin   and  Child, 
of  early  art,  and  tinted  with  cokmt 
and  gold.    The  chapel  ofihe'Ahbak 
fiunily  contains  an  alto-relievo  of  tbe 
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l't3r,  by  litnaJdo  Bonarmo  of  Mea- 
Xu  the  same  chapel  are  two 
Lo  monuments,  of  siimlar  dedgn, 
iccL  with  sleeping  cherubs,  and  an 
xat>  fiieze  of  oes-reliefs.  They  are 
L  X  603  and  1670  respectively.  The 
piece  of  this  church  is  a  small  pic- 
or  the  Vergine  di  Buon-Consiglio, 

to  have  heen  miraculoufdy  trans- 
3<1.  by  angels  on  the  night  of  28th 
l1,  1467,  across  the  eea  from  Scutari 
ll>cij[iia  to  Gennazaro  near  Home,  fol- 
itl  by  certain  of  the  faithful,  who, 
l>y  a  pLUar  of  fire,  as  miraculously 
isecl  uie  sea  dtyshod  on  the  same 
isdon.  The  miracle  is  represented  in 
ticture  against  one  of  tne  piers  in 

rt.  aisle.  The  other  paintings  are 
t  IVIartyrdom  of  S.  Cano,  by  Andrea 
ppcit  in  the  1.  aisle,  and  a  St.  Angus- 
o  by  Alfonso  Rodriguex.  This  con- 
i\t  fiufEerod  greatly  from  the  bombard- 
^nt  in  1848,  but  the  statues  and 
?tiire8  were,  miraculously  of  course, 
eaorved. 

Agogtiniani  Scalzu — This  convent, 
itliin  the  fortress  of  Booca  Guel- 
»nia,  has  a  church  attached  to  it, 
rliich  contains  a  marble  group  of  the 
Virgin  and  Babe,  by  Vinoenzo  Tedeschi 
f  Home,  executed  in  the  first  half  of 
he  17th  cent.  The  church  occupies  the 
ito  of  the  Torre  Matagriffi>ne,  which 
mia  erected  by  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion, 
R-lien,  on  his  way  to  the  Holy  Land,  he 
stayed  awhile  at  Messina. 

Santo  Anna, — ^This  church,  which 
dates  from  the  beginning  of  tiie  17th 
cent.,  is  approached  by  a  lofty  flight  of 
marble  step.    It  is  small,  and  gaudv 
with  inkid  marbles,  frescoes,  and  gild- 
ing.   The  frescoes  are  of  colossal  size, 
but  no  beauty.    The  Tribune  has  an 
altarpiece  by  the  Filocamit  represent- 
ing the  Lamb  of  the  Apocalypse.    In 
the  first  chapel  to  the  rt.  is  a  picture 
of  the  Madonna  and  Child  with  St. 
Bernard  and  St.  Benedict,  by  Antonio 
Baca  of  Meafidna,  the  former  saint  re- 
ceiymg  truly  maternal  attentions  from 
theYirgin.   It  displays  much  freshness 
and  Bweetnees  of  expression.    The  op- 
posite (^pel  contains  an  Lnmaculata 
of  (^attmoefAo  art,  ascribed  to  Anio- 


neZZo  of  Messina,  or  to  the  Antonj 
family,  a  sweet  simple  figure  in  a  star- 
studded  mantle  surrounded  by  UIus- 
trations  of  the  titles  usuallv  applied 
to  the  Virgin.  In  the  next  chapel  is  a 
panel-pioture  of  Sta.  Anna,  of  Byzan- 
tine art,  more  curious  than  beautiful. 

Santa  Anna^  near  the  University. — 
This  church,  which  dates  from  1611, 
contains  2  pictures  bv  Giovanni  Simone 
Oontatu2^,---Christ  hurling  thunder, 
and  a  Holy  Family. 

8.  Angdo  de"  Ro99i,  near  the  Porto 
Franco,  was  originally  an  hospital  for 
the  Teutonic  knights,  who  settled  here 
in  1220.  The  chim^h  is  small,  and  dates 
from  the  early  part  of  tlie  15th  cent. 
The  W.  door  is  pointed,  with  features  of 
Northern  Gothic.  The  arch  is  cusped, 
and  each  cusp  is  filled  with  a  trefoil 
and  dentilled  moulding,  in  the  style 
common  at  Taormina.  On  the  lintel  is 
the  Madonna,  between  an  angel  and  a 
bishop,  each  in  a  circular  medallion. 
The  capitals  of  the  pilasters  which 
flank  the  portal  show  winged  seraphim. 
The  gate  bears  date  1493.  The  roof  of 
the  church  is  frescoed  with  the  Fall  of 
the  Angels,  by  Placido  Campolo,  anative 
artist  of  the  last  century.  In  the  court 
are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  temple, 
called  LAlemanna.  Attached  to  this 
church  is  a  benevolent  institution,  es- 
tablislied  in  1543  for  the  education  of 
orphans  of  both  sexes,  between  the 
ages  of  12  and  18.  These  orphans  are 
dressed  in  white  tunics  or  gowns, 
with  red  cloaks ;  and  hence  the  church 
takes  its  name. 

Le  Anime  dd  Purgatorio,  a  large 
church  at  the  point  where  the  Strada 
Oardines  joins  the  Strada  Garibaldi. 
It  was  founded  in  1620,  and,  ruined 
by  the  great  earthquake  of  1783,  was 
rebuilt  in  1786  by  uie  painter  Andrea 
Suppa,  who  planned  it,  and  RaffaeUo 
Margarita,  who  completed  it  and  erected 
the  2  facades.  The  exterior  is  in  the 
Italian  style,  with  2  orders  of  Compo- 
site columns.  The  plan  is  an  octagon 
surmounted  by  a  cupola  of  the  same 
form.  The  interior  is  lined  with 
marbles  of  various  hues,  but  the  effect 
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is  spoiled  by  wretched  frescoes  on  the 
dome.  Over  the  high  altar  is  a  crndfix 
in  dark  cypress-wood,  by  SanU  Sira- 
ctua  of  Messina.  The  other  4  idtars 
contain — a  St  Matthew,  by  Pcuilo  de 
MaUeU  of  Naples;  St.  Gregory  cele- 
brating the  mass,  by  SehagUano  Bicci, 
a  Venetian ;  S.  Giacomo  led  to  mar- 
tyrdom, by  Potwpeo  Bottom  of  Florence  ; 
and  a  Pieth,,  by  Angelo  Treviiano  of 
Bome. 

V  Annunziaia,  near  the  Porta  Ciera, 
distinguished  as  that  of  the  Agostiniani 
Scalzi.  contains  aVimn  of  the  Rosary, 
by  Domenico  Cardmo  of  Messina;  a 
picture  of  the  Cruoi&c  between  St 
Augustine  and  Sta.  Monica,  by  Giovanni 
Tuooari;  and  an  Annunciation  in  the 
style  of  Raphael,  painted  in  1585,  and 
attributed  to  Guinctceia, 


AnnunzicUa  de*  Catxdani^  in  a  little 
square  at  the  S.  end  of  the  Strada 
Garibaldi.  The  precise  date  and 
the  origin  of  this  church  are  un- 
known. It  is  traditionally  of  high 
antiquity  and  peculiar  sanctity,  by 
some  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
a  temple  of  Neptune,  by  others  a 
mosque  built  by  the  Saracens;  but 
Mr.  Knight  regards  it  as  of  Norman 
origin,  second  to  the  Cathedtal  in  point 
of  antiquity,  and  built  prior  to  1169, 
the  first  historic  mention  of  it,  and 
subsequently  to  1062,  the  date  of  the 
Norman  conquest  of  the  city.  It  was 
originally  called  L'Annunziata  del 
Castellamare,  from  its  proximity  to  the 
ancient  castle  which  guarded  tiie  har- 
bour, but  it  derives  its  present  name 
from  the  Catalans,  who  settled  here 
under  the  Aragonese  dynasty,  because 
it  was  set  apeurt  for  their  s^iecial  use. 
This  church  exhibits  points  of  resem- 
blance to  the  French  Notman,  and  to  the 
Romanesqna  The  exterior  of  its  apse 
is  decorated  with  two  ranges  of  round 
stilted  Norman  arches,  resting  on  small 

pillars  with  foliated  capitals.    Its  W. ^ 

end  shows  three  very  curious  portals.     Antonj. 
Their  arches  are  round-headed,  out  the 
side  arches  not  only  exceed  the  semi- 
circle,   but  incline  to  the  horseshoe 
form ;  they  are  also  higher  but  much 


A 


has  a  deep  plain  sinking  aai 
moulding  'with  acanthus  aool  iim. 
It  rests  on  pilasters  having  Oonss 
capitals,  airidied  abore  wi&  \  ^'^\ 
pattern;  and  below  bearia;^  JLi* 
mscriptions  inlaid  with  'pn^ip.  '^ 
reversed,  and  nofc  now  to  he  i»i ' 
secutively,  At  the  angles  hA-v : 
moulding  of  the  aicfa  are  t«o  £■ 
shafts  leceesed  in  the  'Scnoan  h=. 
and  having  Corinthian  csapi&ik 

The    side    doors     diS^   frn 
central  inasinii<di    as   their  jasS- 
quite  plain,  yet  writh  Cannthttn  ay 
The  abacus  of  that  tt>  the  it  ^ 
riched  with  the    dentil  and  (p: 
tongue  moulding^,  tiiat  to  tbel^^ 
boor  and  wolf    hunt.      The  Wct. 
each    displays  Oieek   moaldb!^< 
rests  on  foliated  brackets. 

The  Arabic  inscriptions,  vla^ ' 
seen  also  on  the    reveal  face  d  - 
doonmy,  and  which   hare  gn&  ^- 
church  the  reputation  of  having  ^^ 
a  mosque,  are  evidently  fiagmsjife .' 
some  Saracenic  stmctunv  pnbaki^, 
sepulchre.  Theyreoord  that  ••3ltffc- 
son  of  Haram  &in^   of  the  Atat-^ 
was  introduced  into  great  g^*"^- 
as  the  inscription  is  imperfect,  its  ^- 
cannot  be  ascertained. 

The  interior  of  the  chnirfi  Jsmt 
modernized.    Its  form  is  a  Latin  err«r  ^ 
with  3  aisles,  divided  by  oolran»  • 
granite  or  cipollino,  with  capiia^  <'[ 
Byzantine  Corinthian,  'on  which  k^  \ 
round   and   stilted   arches.      At  ^ 
angles  of  the  pilasters  which  sapp^^ 
the  cupola  are  4  very  tall  shafts,  eaA 
composed  of  2  slender  oolumnSk  pointy 
and  with  gilt  capitals.    Similar  s2«^' 
in  a  double  tier  flank  the  apse.    TU 
cupola  and  roof  of  the  chureh  «rc 
modem. 

In  the  L  transept  is  an  Immaco^' 
by  TofiMWWo  MonMtJu  The  Sacrirfy 
contains  a  Last  Judgment,  by  Girtiff^^ 
Macehietla ;  a  very  early  and  cniio*K 
picture  of  the  Annunciation;  9sA  ^ 
half-fi|^re  of  Christ,  of  the  school  of  ^ 


AfMiumiata  de*  Teatim,  in  ^ 
Corso,  was  erected  by  Simon  Ganfoi 
Archbishop    at    Messina,    in    l^ 


nanowertiianfchat  in  the  centre.    This  I  (?«an7io    being  the    arohitect     Tlie 
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ornate  but  ugly;    the  in- 

. spacious,  and  lighted  by  a 

ioxxiie,  tresooed  by  Giweppe  Pala' 

^^lio  also  frescoed  the  vault  of 

.irHbTine.     The  central    fresco  on 

jr^iling  of  the  aisle  is  by  Filippo 

re^U.    Those  in  the  Chapel  of  8. 

oxrio  Taumaturgo,  representing  the 

*s    death,  and  the  plague  ceasing 

J,8     intercession,  are  chefi-d^osuvre 

Lii^Zrea   Suppa,  by  whom  is  also 

Trinity    on    the    vault    of  the 

>ol.       Giovanni  Ftdco  of  Messina 

itc3cL  the  frescoes  on  the  altar  of  the 

;:iflB80,  which  show  the  Cross  ap- 

rixk^  to  Constantine,  and  the  Em- 

Dir     bearing  that   emblem   in  tri- 

pluU  procession. 

riie  high  altar  is  enriched  with 
(.tes.  On  the  walls  of  the  tribune 
ag  the  following  pictures :  on  the 
tlie  Assumption  and  Purification, 
G^iovanni  Battista  Quagliaia;  and 
Visitation,  by  Gimeppe  Faladiiw: 
.ttie  L  ti^e  Assumption,  by  Andrea 
ippa  ;  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin,  and  the 
resentation,  by  (^la^liata.  At  the 
jick  of  the  altar  is  a  nice  Annun- 
a,tion,  supposed  to  be  a  copy  of  an 
ixly  picture.  Here  are  two  marble 
lonuments;  one  to  the  memory  of 
\Q  Archbishop  Carafe  (ob.  1G76),  by 
nnocenzio  Mangani ;  the  other  in  better 
tyle,  erected  m  1639,  and  adorned 
yith  a  group  of  the  Virgin  and  Child 
between  St  John  and  a  nun. 

In  the  3rd  chai)el  to  the  rt.  is  a 
painted  statue  of  the  Virgin  of  the 
Conoeption,  by  Michade  Panebianco. 
The  Ist  to  the  1.  contains  an  Assump- 
tion   by  John   Van  Houbraken.      In 
the  3rd  on  this  side  is  the  Death  of  St. 
Joseph,  by  Andrea  Qitagliata,  and  an 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  an  early  and 
simple  picture.    The  1.  transept  has  a 
painting  of  8.  Gaetano  receiving  from 
the  Virgin  proofs  of  her  maternal  affec- 
tion, by  Agostino  SciUa. 

Attached  to  this  church  arc  several 
Oratories  of  different  confraternities. 
The  Oraiorio  di  8.  Giacomo  has  an 
altarpiece  of  the  saint  in  annour  riding 
down  his  foes,  followed  by  a  troop  of 
knights  not  illustrating  the  Christian 
and  chiviric  doctrine  of  "  parcere 
sabjectis"     It  is  attributed  to  Qua- 


eta.  Here  is  also  a  Presentation, 
^  Rodriguez,  better  in  colouring 
than  in  composition  or  drawing. 
The  Oratorio  ddUt  Madonna  deSa 
Grazia  contains  some  pictures  by 
Tuccari,  viz. : — ^Xoah  inebriated.  Lot 
and  his  two  daughters,  Rebecca  at  the 
well,  and  Jael  and  Sisera.  In  the 
Oratorio  deOa  Nalivita,  or  dfl*  Forengi, 
the  altaipiece  of  the  Nativity  is  by 
Fulco.  The  Visitation  and  Presentar 
tion  are  by  Tancredi,  both  forcibly  and 
richly  coloured,  but  the  former  the 
better  picture,  and  the  che/SoRUffre  of 
the  master.  Of  the  frescoes  of  Fidco 
on  the  ceiling  the  6  nude  Prophets  are 
worthy  of  notice. 

Annunziaia  de*  Teresiani,  also  called 
La  Madonna  deUa  Grazia,  in  the  W.  of 
the  city,  is  a  small  domed  church  of 
elegant  architecture,  raised  in  the 
16m  cent.  The  altarpiece  is  an  An- 
nunciation by  Deodato  Guinaccia, 
painted  in  1551.  Tlie  picture  of  the 
Virgin  and  8.  Girolamo,  is  of  the  school 
of  the  Antonj  of  Messina. 

Sania  Barbara,  a  spacious  nunnery 
on  the  CoUe  del  Tirone,  whose  church, 
erected  in  1575  by  Andrea  Calamech 
of  Carrera,  and  repaired  in  172C  und 
1826,  is  gay  with  marbles,  frescoes, 
and  gilding.  By  Letterio  Faladino  iire 
the  St.  firbora  and  the  Nativity  of 
Christ ;  the  death  of  St.  Benedict  is 
a  chef-d^ctuvre  of  Giovanni  Battitta 
Quagliaia. 

San  Bartoiommeo, — In  the  Strada 
Cardincs,  near  the  Porta  Nuova.  Here 
are  a  Martyrdom  of  the  titular  saint  by 
Francesco  Vomande ;  2  pictures  rcpi-e- 
senting  the  sainfs  deeds  by  the  Caca- 
Here  Galabrese,  and  an  early  copy  of 
the  Conception  of  Antonelh,  the  father 
of  the  Mesiiincse  school. 

8,  Biagio,  in  the  Strada  di  8.  Agos- 
tino,  was  raised  from  the  designs  of 
Andrea  CaUtmech,  The  frescoes  and 
the  Virgin  over  the  high  altar  are  from 
the  hand  of  Lellerio  Faladino  (1091- 
1743). 

T  3 
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JT  Cbrimnc.— Near  the  UnivewitJu 
The  fiesooes  on  the  walls  and  in  the 
tribone  are  by  Tuecan\  The  best  is 
the  Asoensian  of  Christ  on  the  vault 
of  the  apse.  Here  was  formerly  the 
monument  of  PoUdaro  CaJdara  da 
Caramggio  {oh.  1541) ;  now  the  only 
relic  of  this  artist  is  a  picture  of  the 
Lady  of  OanneL 

Santa  Caterina  cU  Fari»nfo.--This 
joaeoatYt  in  the  8.  of  the  city,  is  snp- 
Xwaed  to  occupy  the  site  of  an  ancient 
temple  of  Venus.  It  was  founded  in 
1830,  but  of  the  original  churchy  only 
the  W.  portal  remains,  which  is  pointed, 
and  adorned  with  the  double  chevron 
and  trefoils.  The  chureh  was  over- 
fluown  by  the  earthquake  of  1698,  re- 
stored in  1705,  again  destroyed  by  the 
earthquake  of  1783,  and  lastly  shat- 
tered by  the  bombardment  of  1848. 
The  picture  of  the  Martyrdom  of  the 
titular  saint  is  by  Menniti  of  Syra- 
cuse (1577-1640). 

La  CaUdUcat  or  Nostra  Donna  dd 
6raff€0,in  the  Strada  Prime  Settembre, 
close  to  the  Piaiza  del  Dnomo.  The 
portal  which  faces  the  E.  is  pointed 
and  plain ;  the  window  above  it  is 
enriched  with  the  Norman  chevron. 
Over  it  is  the  pompous  inscription 

**CRttiolica  Eocleslanun  GnBcamm  Mator  et 
Chpnt* 

The  building  belongs  to  that  portion  of 
the  Greek  Church  which  is  in  commu- 
nion with  the  see  of  Bome.  The  Greek 
**  schismatics,"  as  the  large  body  of  the 
Greek  Church  are  termed,  nave  a  churdi 
in  another  part  of  the  city.  La  Cattolica 
is  of  very  early  foundation,  dating  prior 
to  1168,  when  the  Greek  clergy  removed 
to  it  from  the  Cathedral,  which  they 
Ibad  previously  occupied.  The  plan  of 
tiio  ^ureh  is  a  Greek  cross,  with  a 
pointed  apse  at  the  back,  a  round  apse 
m  each  transept,  and  a  low  cupola  in 
the  centre  resting  on  pointed  arohes. 
The  windows  also  retain  their  pointed 
forma.  The  interior  was  modernised  in 
1762.  Herethe  Greek  ritual  is  performed 
by  o  Protopapa,  or  High  Priest.  On  a 
marble  column  which  supports  tlie  high 
altor  18  a  Greek  inscription,  "  To  ^scu- 


lapius  and  Hygeia, 

tectors  of  the  city,"  which  is  iL 

on  a  column  in  &e 

the  doorway  stands  a 

tine  henitier^  of  red  and  vise 

marble,  adorned  with 

having  a  Greek  inscriptigii  m 

rim.      The  churdii  oantains  & 

ment   to   one   of   the  GaA 

papas,  Leonardo  Pate  (oh  165^ .,i 

learned  man.  Sat  50  yeaxs 

Greek  and  Latin  in  the  Lmi 

Messina.      In    the    Sacristy 

curious  pictures;  one  repreaentipg" 

sina  during  the  earthquake  of  I  -Z. 

with  angels  supporting^  tke 

and  other  churches,  and  the 

with  her  celebrated  letter  in  hand  c^s. 

passionating  the  city  from  the  hease=. 

The  other,  equtilly  quaint,  shnnr?  rnk 

Virgin  with   the  Saviour  and  Jia^ 

Ihe   Baptist  in   glory  watdiiqg  <:r_r 

Messina. 

The  Greeks  in  Messina  are  vm 
rous  and  inhalnt  this  quarter  Cif 
city.  They  have  i  '  "* 
privileges  ever  since  the  time  d 
Saracens,  who  allowed  them  the  t?- 
exereise  of  their  reh'gion.  The  js:?^ 
lege  of  using  their  own  ritual  has  bee 
continued  to  them  by  <hc  Popes,  fn 
the  admission  of  their  eocleauMte 
supremacy.  Since  the  4th  LtSeaz 
Council  in  1225,  however,  the  Greek 
are  supposed  to  conform  to  the  LatL 
rite,  the  test  of  which  wns  attendaso 
once  a  year  in  the  Catlicdral  to  repeat 
a  declaration  of  such  conformity.  The 
Protopapa  is  nominated  by  the  Pnp. 
and  confirmed  by  the  Archbishop  o: 
Messina.  He  performs  many  ^Msropal 
ceremonies,  but  has  none  of  the  pow^r 
of  a  bishop. 


Sania  Cecdia,  in  the  Piazza  delT 
Ospedale,  contahis  a  large  picture  ot 
the  saint,  esteemed  a  chef-d'auvre  of 
OiambaUiita  Quagliaia, 

San  Cofimo  de*  Medici^  in  the  Strada 
de*  Monasteij.  Here  is  a  celebrated 
picture,  the  ehef-doeuvre  of  AJ/anto 
Rodriguez  (1578-1848),  reprosentiDg 
Christ  healing  the  impotent  man  at  the 
Pool  of  Bethi^da.  The  beauty  of  this 
piece  is  now  little  more  than  lustorioil ; 
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MJi  "been  nearly  rumed  by  neglect 

**  i^estoTations,"  yet  yon  can  still 

3-t    much   exoellenoe  in  the  com- 

'Aon,     drawing    and    chiaioeouio. 

8.  ^Francesco  di  Paola  is  by  FiUh 

»,    and     the    Saints    Cosmo    and 

oiaxio   by  Giambattiata  Qtta^fiaia. 

»  liigb  altar  is  flanked  by  monuments 

3l^ioTaxmi  Impellizaseri,  a  celebrated 

rsician  of  Messina  (ob.  1741),  and 

'wife,  adorned  mth  figures,  among 

ioh  that  of  Time  breaking  his  sickle, 

Ignctzio  Buceti,  is  tbe  best 

I  Croeifet%  in  the  Piazza  Qanbaldi, 

s  an  ornate  Composite  fiei^ade^  low  and 

ean.    Tbe  interior  is  in  the  same  style, 

it  eimpler.    The  principal  altarpiece 

the    Besurrection    of  Lazaros,  by 

rickdangelo  Caravaggio ;  a  picture  of 

trisideraDle  merit,    mi  the  3ra  chapel 

>  rt.  is  a  picture  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 

'aul  on  the  hills  above  Messina,  kneel- 

ig    before  the  Virgin  in   glory,  by 

^urmo  Ru89o  of  Naples — ^not  unlike 

STovelli  in  treatment,  though  deficient 

n  harmony.    Both  of  these  saints  are 

supposed  to  have  touched  at  Messina 

oil    their  way  to   Bome.     In  the  1. 

transept  is  a  S.  Carlo  Borromeo   in 

adoration,  by  Alfonso  Rodriguez  f  the 

ourpet  on  the  step  of  the  altar  is  pointed 

out  as  Tery  truthfully  painted.    This 

church  contains  also  a  Conception  by 

QuagHala ;  a  S.  CamUlo  by  Giuseppe 

VcHadino;  a  Madonna  by  Rodriguez, 

and  a  Holy  family  by  Catalano  the 

younger. 

8,  Domenioo,  in  the  Corso,  once  rich 
in  paintings  and  monuments,  was  burnt 
by  tiie  Neapolitan  soldiers  in  the  revo- 
lution of  1848,  and  nothing  has  escaped 
dt^stractioD  save  a  bas-relief  by  Andrea 
Calamech  on  the  altar  of  the  Assump- 
tion.   The  church  is  now  converted 
into  a  fruit]  warehouse.     Within  the 
convent   are  cloisters  with   an  Ionic 
colonnade,  and  a  statue  of  St.  Dominic 
in  the  centre. 

8.  Dioirigi,  just  off  the  Strada  de' 
HoniBteri,  contains  a  picture  of  St. 
Denis,  by  Stefano  Santo  cT  Anna  of 
Messina,  signed  and  dated  1580,  the 
only  extant  work  of  the  master.    The 


Madonna  with  the  In&nt  is  of  the 
school  of  the  AntonJ;  the  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  by  PoHdoro  Caldara. 

8.  JEUa,  in  the  S.  of  the  dty.  All 
the  frescoes  and  pictures  in  this  church 
are  by  the  fisanily  of  the  FHoeami,  and 
are  esteemed  their  best  productions, 
especially  the  paintings  in  the  tribune, 
illustrative  of  the  life  of  Moses. 

8.  Erasmo,  near  Sta.  Maria  la  Scala. 
The  Virgin  over  the  high  altar  is  by 
Caidlano,  the  elder. 

8,  FUippo  Neri,  in  the  Strada  Car- 
dines,  with  a  fii9ade  of  2  orders.  Com- 
posite and  Corinthian,  was  commenced 
in  1648  on  the  design  of  Guarino.  In  the 
Ist  chapel  to  rt.  the  Francesco  di  Sales 
is  by  Tueoan;  the  St.  Sebastian  Valfr^ 
in  ecstasy,  in  the  next  chapel,  is  by  8al' 
vatore  Lo  Forte,  a  modem  Palermitan 
artist;  and  the  Inunaculata,  in  the 
8rd,  is  by  Giusqppe  Creetadoro,  also  of 
Palermo.  The  1st  chapel  on  the  1. 
contains  a  Virgin  of  Victory,  by 
Alfonso  Rodriguez,  a  curious  picture. 
In  the  next  chapel  is  a  Pietii,  by 
Antonio  BarbaUmga,  which  shows 
forcible  colouring  and  good  chiaroscuro, 
but  the  flesh  is  flat  and  stony.  The 
principal  altarpiece  is  by  the  same 
hand,  and  represents  S.  Filippo  Keri 
in  adoration  of  the  Virgin,  of  more  re- 
putation than  merit.  In  the  Sacristy 
are  an  early  Madonna,  and  a  life-like 
portrait  of  his  uncle  by  Antonio  Barha- 
tonga. 

8.  Francesco  d*  Assist,  near  the 
Porta  Boooetta,  an  early  church  which 
in  its  plain  lancets  reproduces  the 
pointed  style  of  the  North,  and  which, 
if  it  stood  in  England,  would  be 
assigned  to  the  reign  of  King  John. 
But  it  was  built  at  the  latter  part  of 
the  13th  cent.,  its  foundation-stone 
having  been  blessed  by  Pope  Alexander 
III.  in  1254.  It  has  suffered  much  from 
restorations,  and  though  it  retains  its 
pointed  forms  in  its  ai«hes  and  apses, 
these  are  overlaid  with  modem  and 
incongmons  ornament.  The  S.  poiial 
is  pointed  and  has  a  single  order,  with 
the  usual  features  of  Sicilian  Gothic. 
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The  apses  externally  haye  tall  lancet 
windows  in  deep  ronnd-headed  sink- 
ings. The  interior  ib  spacious,  and  in 
this  respect  S.  Francesco  is  second  only 
to  the  Cathedral  among  the  chmcfaes 
of  Messina. 

.To  the  rt.  of  the  W.  door  as  yon  enter, 
is  a  liuge  and  simple  marble  monument 
to  Sterano  dl  Patti,  erected  in  1587, 
forming  at  once  a  sepulchre  and  an 
altar.  Above  it  is  a  picture  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child  in  gioiy,  with  St 
Stephen  and  St.  Joseph  kneeling  in 
the  foreground,  an  excellent  work, 
quite  Baphaelesque  in  style  and  treat- 
ment, and  of  mudi  earlier  date  than 
FUippo  Paladino  of  Florence,  to  whom 
it  is  attributed. 

The  1st  altar  to  the  rt  shows 
a  picture  of  the  Mariyrdom  of  St 
Ursula  and  her  attendant  virgins, 
attributed  to  Suppa,  The  3rd  has  a 
Flagellation  of  Christ  by  Catakmo  the 
elder :  a  bold  and  effectiye  picture, 
very  Spanish  in  diaracter.  In  the 
next  is  a  bas-relief  m  marble  of  the 
so-called  "  Virgin  of  the  Spasm,'*  ex- 
hibiting the  palms  of  her  hands  pierced 
with  wounds.  The  figure  is  yery  curi- 
ous, of  Etruscan  rigidity  in  the  attitude 
and  drapery,  and  of  very  early  date 
and  rude  art.  The  5th  diapel  on  this 
side  has  a  representation  of  tne  Stigma- 
tisation  of  St.  Francis,  in  chiaroecuro, 
drawn  by  Salvadore  d'  Antonio,  &ther 
of  the  celebrated  Antonello  di  Messina. 
The  frescoes  on  the  walls  of  this  chapel 
are  by  Tucc^ltL  In  the  6th  is  a  marble 
group  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  ascribed 
to  Antonio  Gagini,  In  the  8th  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence,  by  Alfomo 
BodrigueZt  is  of  considerable  merit 

The  chapel  of  the  Sacrament  in  the 
rt.  apse,  is  adorned  with  frescoes  by 
FUippo  Taneredi,  esteemed  the  finest 
frescoes  of  that  master. 

The  high  altar  stanils  in  the  central 
apso,  which  has  a  pointed  arch,  but  is 
surrounded  with  Composite  pilasters. 
Here  stands  the  sepulchial  urn  of 
Frederick  III.  of  Aragon  and  Sicily, 
who  died  in  1377;  and  below  it  is 
an  ancient  sarcophagus,  with  a  bas- 
relief  representing  the  Rape  of  Pro- 
serpine. At  the  foot  of  the  steps  stand 
a  pair  of  tall  brass  candlesticks  like 


those  in  the  Oathednd,  and  a  kc&fr: 
brass,  snnnoimted  by  a  peiiouw  Jsact  ^ 
Antw^p  in  1545. 

Behind  the  <diapd  in  the  L  wspsi  j- 
sepulchral  monument  of  Imns  r. 
erected  in  1618  by  D.  Giovanm  Ui. 
to  his  child-wife,  who  died  ati^  ^ 
of  15.    The  aaicophaeiis,  wbiA  r- 
on  2  lions,  is  adoniea  with  beset: 
reliefs  of  dierabs  and   lollug^  is  i 
Renaissance  style,  and  waa  ooee  ^3u 
with  gems,  whidi  have    been   tnc- 
fened  to  the  crown  of  the  Imamecki- 
Mourning  genii,  with  inTerled  toiut 
support  and  surmount  the  mwAiaeL: 

On  the  I.,  of  the  W.  door  is  a  Lr. 
marUe  monument  to  An^eio  Bslsr 
Baion  of  8.  Basilio,  who  died  1507.  T. 
baron  is  represented  in  <iiam  anac 
kneeling  bareheaded  in   prayer,  vi. 
a  page  behind  him  carries  Ins  9v«r. 
On  Sie  basement   is    a   ba»-relie€   ' 
Neptune  in  a  car,  attended  by  Ajb^^ 
trite,  Cupid,  and  a  satyr.     Overall  b  • 
Corinthian  canopy,   rich   with  Raxv.- 
sance  ornamentation.    The  2nd  chaj-! 
on  the  1.  has  a  picture  of  6.  AntoLn 
miraculously  joining  a  foot  to  the  Us. 
from  which  it  had  been  severed,  i. 
Caialano  U  Veeehio.    Oppoeifee  this  &<^ 
by  the  same  hand  is  the  horae  of  V. 
Francis  refusing  the  oats  which  &^ 
held  to   him,  but  devoatly  kneeli^: 
before  the  Host.     The  altar  hen  > 
deooiated  with  Gothic  traoeiy,  and  th^ 
arches  in  front  of  it  are  of  the  saii> 
style  and  date  as  the  S.  door.    In  tli' 
3rd  chapel  on  this  side  is  a  NatiTity  hv 
Mario  Menrdti  of  Syracuse,  by  whoDi 
are  also  the  two  lateral  pictures.    O^y 
the  altar  is   a  marble   relief  of  tin 
Nativity :  the  sculptor  unknown.  Tfa** 
5th  chapel  contains  a  Virgin  of  tfat" 
Letter,  by  Alfonso  Rodriguez,  witii  ti 
view  of  Messma  below — a  nice,  well- 
toned  picture.    In  ihe  adjoining  cba|if  1 
is    a   Yirein   jand    Cluld,    with  S. 
Cosmo  ana  S.  Damiano,   in  religious 
ecstasy.    It  is  by  the  hand  of  Vinceuzo 
Anemolot    of   Palermo,  the  pupil  of 
Baphael ;  and  in  spite  of  some  fiiiilts  in 
drawing,  it  is  a  good  picture,  showing' 
excellent  feeling,  a  Baphaelesque  tmtt- 
ment,  and  the  ridi  mellow  colouring  in 
which  the  master  excelled.    Id  the  iKXt 
recess  is  a  St.  Buonaventum  awakenul 
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etn   angel  playing  the  violin  and 

on  the  table.    The  8th  chapel 

a  half-Jength  of  the  dead  Saviour, 

heads  of  St.  John,  St.  Joseph,  and 

Virg^.    It  seems  but  a  portion  of 

picture;  a  beautiful  fragment 

«.   panel. 

rFhe  convent  adjoining  the  church 
:»i^  a  modern  fSet^aue  of  Italian  Doric, 
3£ngned  by  Giacomo  Minutcio.  The 
~>ehciotis  court  within  the  building  is 
433rTounded  by  a  marble  Colonnade, 
c^ssGoed  by  Tancredi;  and  in  the 
^ntre  is  a  statue  of  S.  Antonio  di 
.^etdova. 

S.    Francesco  de'  MercanH, — Just 
.vl30Ye  the  Piazza   del  Duomo  stands 
tl^is  little  church  or  *'  Oratoiy  of  the 
IVXercbants,"  erected  in  1626;  it  has 
ttevit  one  altar,  but  its  walls  are  covered 
v^-ith  paintings  and  frescoes,  so  that  it 
forms  a  small  galleiy  of  art.  The  large 
a^ltarpiece  represents  the  death  of  St. 
l^rancis,  a  striking  picture,  forcibly  and 
I'Lclily  coloured,  and  esteemed  a  chef- 
tVoeuvre  of  Bartoihrnmeo  Schidone.    The 
U   pictures  on  the  side  walls  are  illus- 
trative of  the  life  and  deeds  of  the 
.saint.     On   the  1.    hand,    next    the 
tkltar,  the  series  commences  witli  his 
Sirth;  next  it  is  his  Baptism;  and 
at   the    entrance    he    is    represented 
first  assuming  the  dress  of  his  order. 
All  three  are  by  Alfonso  Bodriguez, 
who   in  the    central  picture  has  in- 
troduced   portraits    of    himself    and 
bis  femily.    All  are  well  painted,  with 
much  nature  and  force  of  colour,  and 
with  a  Spanish-like  treatment.     The 
first  on  the  rt.  as  you  enter,  represent- 
ing the  Temptation  of  the  Saint  by  the 
devil  under  the  form  of  a  beautiful 
woman,  is  a  rich  piece  of  colouring,  but 
certainlv  not  by  Kubens  to  whom  it  is 
nscribed.     The  figure  of  the  saint  as 
lie  jumps  into  the  quickset  hedge  to 
avoid  her  blandishments   is    neither 
graceful  nor  dignified.    The  next  pic- 
ture on  this  side  shows  the  saint  on  his 
deathbed,  listening  to  an  angel,  who 
plays   celestial  music  to  him   on   a 
fiddle ;  and  the  last  scene  represents  the 
Tiigin  appearing  to  St.  Francis,  who 
holds  the  Infant  in  his  hands.    Both 
are  by  John  VandeHjrack,  a  Fleming, 


and  a  disciple  of  Rubens,  buried  here 
in  1665.  On  the  wall  opposite  the 
altar,  the  Saint  is  depicted  in  adoration 
of  the  cross,  seen  m  celestial  glory; 
an  expressive,  low-toned,  Spaniui-like 
picture. 

Eight  frescoes  by  Andrea  Suppa,  il- 
lustrating the  deeds  and  miracles  of  St. 
Francis,  cover  tlie  walls  below  these 
pictures.  The  pt2a,  or  holy-water  basin, 
with  the  angel  supporting  it,  is  from 
the  chisel  of  Acanio  Lanibertini,  in 
1625. 

San  Francesco  di  Pacla,  on  the  shore 
outside  the  Porta  Beale  Bassa,  which 
occupies  the  site  of  the  early  church  of 
S.  Sepoldo,  was  built  soon  after  1503. 
The  gate  of  various  marbles  bears  date 
1646.  The  interior  is  divided  into  3 
aisles  by  Soman  Doric  columns  of 
Sicilian  granite.  The  roof  is  of  daik 
wood,  panelled  and  carved.  Within  the 
door  to  the  it.  is  the  monument  of  a 
warrior  reclining  on  his  sarcophagus, 
a  good  work  of  tne  17th  cent. 

The  2nd  chapel  to  the  rt.  contains  an 
Immaculate  Virgin,  by  LUterio  Pcda- 
dino;  the  4tli  on  the  same  side  a 
"  Vei^gine  del  Soccorso,"  by  Onofrio 
GabrieUo  of  Messina,  bearing  date 
1664.  The  high  altar  shows  a  pic- 
ture of  the  titular  saint,  by  the  same 
hand.  In  the  6th  chapel  to  the  1. 
is  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  Virgin 
with  the  Babe  in  her  arms — ^the  sleep 
of  infancy  admirably  portrayed.  The 
3rd  chapel  on  this  side  from  Hie  en- 
trance has  a  Holy  Family,  ascribed  to 
Onofrio  GabrieUo.  The  2ud  contains  a 
Pietk,  caUed  "  The  Holy  Sepulchre." 

Sainted  in  1520,  by  Alfonso  Franco  of 
[essina,  who  was  at  once  architect, 
painter,  and  goldsmith.  It  is  prized  as 
one  of  the  best  pictures  in  Messina, 
for  "  the  astonifiMng  force  and  expres- 
sion, the  infinite  variety  of  the  coimte- 
nauces,  and  the  boldness  of  the  design." 
In  the  1st  chapel  is  a  Holy  Family, 
with  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  by  Giuseppe 
Crestadoro  of  Palermo,  dated  1650. 

Gesii  e  Maria,  outside  the  Porta 
Giaera,  contains  an  altarpiece  of  the 
Virgin  with  her  Son,  paiuted  by  FHipno 
Tancredi  i    and  a   Holy   Fiuuily,  by 
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Simone  Chmande,  highly  esteemed  by 
the  dtizens. 

(?Mck  e  Maria  deBe  Trombe,  near  S. 
Lorenzo.  A  small  ohuroh  with  a  oon- 
caTe  facade,  laden  with  omameni  The 
mterior  is  encrusted  with  marbles, 
green,  red,  and  white,  and  with  relieYed 
decorations  in  excess,  bnt  in  better  style 
than  nsnal.  The  small  painted  scenes 
are  by  Niocdd  Mcuzagatb',  Four  con- 
fession-boxes, richly  carved,  demand 
notice.  The  pictures  behind  the  high 
altar  are  by  Oitueppe  Paladino.  In 
the  chapel  to  the  rt.  of  this  is  a  Pietk 
of  thesdioolof  Bibera;  agood painting 
in  wretched  preservation. 

I  Oetuiti,  cm  the  summit  of  the  CoUe 
Tirone.  This  grand  pile  was  erected 
in  1574,  as  a  noviciate  for  the  cnrder  of 
the  Jesuits.  The  church,  founded  in 
1623,  is  in  plan  a  Greek  cross,  covered 
with  a  dome.  It  is  dismantled,  and  re- 
tains none  of  the  works  of  art  which 
once  adorned  it,  beyond  some  angels  in 
stucco  by  Luea  ViOamaci  of  Messina. 

8,  Oiacomo,  at  the  back  of  the  Ca- 
thedral, an  old  church  with  a  pointed 
doorway,  supposed  to  have  been  raised 
on  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple,  saored 
to  Orion,  or  to  some  unknown  hero.  It 
is  now  dosed  as  a  place  of  worship, 
and  inhabited. 

8.  Gioaochino,  in  the  Strada  del 
Monte  di  I^t2^  erected  in  1645,  is  a 
small  ch.  of  Composite  arohitectuie.  The 
l9t  altar  to  tiie  rt.  has  a  pictiue  of  the 
Shepherds,  by  Giovanni  Tueeari.  The 
2nd  has  a  8.  Carlo  Borromeo  at  his 
devotions,  by  Barbdlonga ;  of  small 
merit.  Over  the  3rd  is  a  Crudflxion 
carved  in  cypress-wood,  by  Santi 
Siracuea.  Tho  1st  altar  to  the  1. 
shows  St.  Gregory  performing  mass, 
by  GiambaUista  Quagiiata,  dated  1639  ; 
a  curious  picture.  The  3rd  has  a 
painting  of  Si  Joachim  and  St  Anne, 
by  Alfonso  Rodriguez.  Below  it  is  a 
singular  old  painting  of  the  Nativity, 
of  early  art,  and  bearing  Greek 
inscriptions.  On  one  side  of  the  high 
nltar  is  a  Nativity,  and  on  the  oth^" 
on  Adomtiou  of  the  Magi,  by  an  un- 


known hand,  bat  not  inferior  ty 
pictures  in  tlie  c^nrdi.  Tlie  St  fi£r 
rion  dying  is  by  Agotiino  Scfla,  lz 
esteemed  a  che/^ceuvt^  On  tir  v~ 
to  the  rt  of  the  doorway  isahead  ^f  c 
Saviour  in  rdiieC  with  «n  isaoripox 
stating  that  it  shed  teais  on  lev  s^tc- 
fied  days  in  1712.  A,gminak  the  {ier  t 
the  I.  are  2  small  eaily  piotmei:  ir 
Annunciation  in  freaoo,  aiid  the  Dk. 
of  the  Virgin,  on  a  gQt  gmand,  wki . 
Greek  inscription.  On  the  oppost 
pier  aie  2  smaU  pictmes  of  Byweo 
art  both  i^ieeentiii^  the  TIzgis.  m. 
Christ  on  the  CioaSv  <m  ^h  groooL- 
In  the  sacristy  is  ^  curioua  old  Cm 
fixion,  formerly  in  the  C^bthednl  ••. 
Crete,  but  rescued  fiom  the  hands  «^ 
tiie  Turks,  and  biou^t  to  ^fcMHins,  r 
1727. 

8.  Giovanni. — ^In  tbe  smaU  Bovs' 
Chapel  of  this  name,  in  the  8.  of  t^ 
city,  is  a  picture  of  Sta.  Lacia,  aon- 
buted  to  Giroiamo  AlSfran^oilieam^ 
(ob.  1523). 

8.  Giovanni  DeeoUaio,  outside  ihi 
Porta  Boooetta,  contains  a  pictnre  ••/ 
the  Beheading  of  St  John,  by  JfidW* 
Angdo  Caravaggio.  The  8.  Carlo  Brr- 
romeo  is. by  Andrea  Suppa ;  the  Sc 
Nicholas,  by  an  unknown  hand. 

8.  Giovanni  di  Crenuailemme,  in  thr- 
Streda  Graribaldi.  The  original  church 
on  this  site  dated  from  the  6th  cent, 
having  been  erected  by  the  desire  of 
S.  Placido,  who  in  541  was  martyred, 
with  his  sister  Soolastica,  in  the  piazza 
in  front    In  the  9th  cent  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Saracens,  on  their  con> 
quest  of  Messina,  but  being  agedn  re- 
built it  was  bestowed  by  Count  Roger, 
in  1099,  on  the  Knights  of  St  John  of 
Jerusalem.    The  present  edifice  is  of 
the  Benaissance  i)eriod ;  the  frcade,  of 
Italian  Doric,  was  raised  by  Vineemo 
Tedeseo,  of  Rome;  tbe  interior,  in  the 
same    style,  is    finom    the   desieps  of 
Francesco  and    Cunio   Zaeoardia  of 
Kami. 

The  Chapel  of  St.  Jotm  wa\m& 
a  marble  monument  to  the  Abate 
Francesco  Maurolioo,  mathematiciaD, 
I^hiloeopher,  and  historian,  iniio  was 
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at  Messina  in  1494,  and  died 
•^  J1575.  His  bust,  full  of  character, 
apparently  an  excellent  portrait, 
.lacls  in  a  niche  in  the  wall,  and 
X<r:>ng  inscription  records  his  honours 
"ix^l  exploits  in  the  fields  of  science 
•T*<1  literature.  His  fellow  -  citizens 
"O^^ard  him  as  a  second  Archimedes, 
^xzL-cl  this  opinion  of  his  merits  is  re- 
^oxcled  in  his  epitaph  : — 

'  *  "^"e  quoque  Zonda  tnllt,  liaarolyoe,  ne  sit  vno 
Clara  Siracosto  Stcelis  ora  aene." 

Lie  pictures  over  the  altars  are  chiefly 

Givteppe  Paladino  of  Messina,  and 

small  merit.    On  the  high  altar  are 

"tilie  relics  of  S.  Placido  and  his  fellow- 

xnartyrs,    discovered    in  digging    the 

foundations  of  this  church  in  1588.    A 

erubterranean  chapel  marks  the  precise 

site  of  the  discovery. 

S.  Gittseppe,  in  the  Piano  del  Palazzo 
IReale,  to  the  S.  of  the  town,  contains  a 
picture  of  St.  Joseph  leading  the  Babe 
Jesus  by  the  hand,  from  the  pencil 
of  PoUdoro  da  Caravaggio,    The  altar- 

Eiece  of  tlie  Virgin  and  St.  Joseph  is 
y  Aniondlo  Riccio. 

S,  Gregorio.  —This  church,  attached 
to  a  convent  of  nuns,  stands  on  the 
sununit  of  an  eminence  above  the  Cathe- 
dral. It  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  an  ancient  temple  of  Jupiter.  It  was 
founded  in  1542,  and  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Andrea  CalamecJi, 

The  campinile  is  a  spire  surrounded 
externally  by  a  corkscrew  gallery,  and 
surmounted  by  a  mitre  and  cross-keys.  It 
is  a  conspicuous  and  not  elegant  feature 
in  Messina,  as  viewed  from  the  Mole  or 
Straits.  The  facade  is  of  white  and 
reil  marble,  but  tasteless  and  ugly. 
The  view  from  the  steps  in  front, 
commanding  the  city,  the  port,  the 
straits,  and  the  coast  of  Calabria,  is 
truly  magnificent. 

The  church  is  in  plan  a  Greek  cross, 
with  a  lofty  dome  in  the  centre.  The 
whole  interior— walls  and  pilasters— is 
encrusted  with  marbles  and  pietre  dure 
of  different  hues,  representing  flowers 
and  figures,  not  in  relief  as  in  the 
churches  of  Palermo,  but  inlaid,  on  a 
flat  surface,  as  in  Florentine  mosaic.  On 


the  walls  of  the  tribune  are  beasts  and: 
birds,  fruit  and  flowers  of  their  natural 
colours,  inlaid  on  a  blue  ground.  Other 
subjects — ^here  a  supper-table,  there  the 
head  of  John  the  Baptist— are  thus 
depicted  in  stone.  Tlie  custodia  is  of 
agates,  lapis-laznli,and  other  pietre  dure. 
The  roofs  and  cupola  were  frescoed  by 
the  brothers  Filocami^ia  1723.  The 
Adoration  of  the  Magi  and  the  Cir- 
cumcision, within  the  tribune,  are  by 
Denis  Godyn,  painted  in  1682. 

In  the  S.  transept  is  the  Virgin  of 
Carmel,  with  St.  Joseph,  S.  Liberto, 
and  the  youthftil  Baptist,  by  Guercino, 
bearing  date  1665;  a  good  picture  in 
poor  preservation.  In  tne  same  chapel 
IS  a  St.  Gregory  surrounded  by  angels;, 
by  Barhalonga,  much  vaunted  by  the 
Messinesi ;  it  bears  date  1636.  In  the 
same  transept  is  a  St.  Sylvia  borne 
by  cherubs  into  the  presence  of  the 
Virgin ;  by  tlie  brothers  Filocami.  In 
the  N.  or  1.  transept  the  St.  Benedict 
between  S.  Placido  and  S.  Mauro,  by 
AntoneUo  Riccio^  is  a  brilliant  picture,, 
with  a  warm  stmset  glow.  The  little 
pictures  illustrating  the  life  of  our 
Saviour,  round  the  altar  in  this  tran- 
sept, are  marked  by  simplicity  and 
some  bv  beauty.  In  the  apse  is  a  very 
early  Virgin  and  Child,  of  Byzantine 
art,  in  mosaic  on  a  gold  ground,  Imown 
as  the  "Madonna  della  Ciambretta.** 
Around  it  are  18  small  pictures  on 
copper,  by  Alessandro  Fei  of  Florence. 

In  the  parlatorio  are  5  pictures  by 
AntoneUo  of  Messina ;  one,  a  Madonna 
and  Child,  on  a  gold  ground,  signed 
with  his  name  and  the  date  1473 ;  the 
others,  an  Annunciation,  an  Angel  in 
half-length,  St.  Gregory,  and  St.  Bene* 
diet.  Here  are  also  5  seats  of  walnut* 
wood,  elaborately  carved. 

Within  the  Convent,  but  not  to  be 
beheld  by  the  male  sex,  are,  a  marble 
fountain  adorned  with  sea-horses,  sculp- 
tured by  Ignazio  BrugnanU  in  1739^ 
when  only  20  years  old ;  a  diptych  of 
the  Last  Supper,  by  SUfano  Giordano, 
a  pupil  of  Polidoro;  a  Resurrection* 
four  Saints,  and  a  Nativity  by  Gut- 
naccia, 

8.  Liberale,  a  little  church  at  the  N. 
end  of  the  city,  contains  a  large  pic- 
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ture  of  St  Anthony,  and  St  Paul  the 
hennit  with  the  Virgin  and  Child  in 
glory,  by  AgotHno  ScUla, 

8,  Lorenzo,  below  Sta.  Barbara,  has 
an  altarpiece  of  the  Virgin  of  Provi- 
dence, surrounded  by  angels,  bearing 
baskets  of  firuit ;  esteemed  one  of  the 
best  works  of  ALfon»o  Rodriguez.  The 
Viigin  with  St  Catherine  and  St.  An- 
thony of  Padua  is  by  Giovanni  Simone 
Comande. 

Santa  Lucia^  opposite  the  church  of 
the  Spedale,  contains  several  pictures 
by  AntotieUo  Riccio,  A  Madonna 
with  the  Child  in  her  lap  is  the  only 
work  extant  of  Tommaw  cTArw,  It 
has  the  portrait  of  the  artist  beneath, 
on  a  gilt  ground.  The  S.  Lucia  is  by 
an  early  and  unknown  hand. 

La  MaddaXenOt  outside  the  Porta 
Nuova,  on  the  road  to  Catania. — The 
original  church  on  this  site  was 
buut  in  1086,  and  attached  to  an 
Hospice  erected  by  Count  Boger  for 
the  accommodation  of  Ben^ctine 
monks  on  their  way  to  the  Holy 
Land.  According  to  other  accounts  it 
belonged  to  the  Knights  Templars  till 
their  expulsion  by  Clement  V.  in  1313, 
when  it  was  given  to  the  Benedictines. 
The  present  church  was  commenced  in 
1765,  on  the  designs  of  Carlo  Marehionni 
of  Rome,  but  was  not  consecrated  till 
1847.  Yet  in  1848  it  was  burnt  by  the 
Swiss  troops  in  their  terrible  march  of  3 
miles  uix>n  Messina.  The  facade,  built 
of  Syracusan  stone,  is  of  two  orders. 
Composite  and  Corinthian,  flanked  by 
square  towers,  and  with  3  grand  portals 
of  Sicilian  marble;  the  whole  simple 
yet  imposing.  The  church  internally 
is  spacious  and  grand;  in  plan  a 
Latin  cross ;  it  has  3  aisles,  divided  by 
massive  piers  faced  with  Corinthian 
pilasters,  and  a  lofty  dome  at  the  inter- 
section of  nave  and  transepts,  with  small 
cupolas  in  the  side  aisles.  Tlie  1st  altar- 
piece  to  the  rt.  is  the  Beheading  of  St 
John  the  Baptist  by  Giovanni  Fidco, 
Ilie  2nd  is  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Placido 
and  his  fellows,  by  Antonio  Bova.  The 
3rd  shows  the  Magdalen  at  tlie  Saviour's 
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The  Ist  altaipiece  on  the  L 
S.  Mauro  rescuing  S.  Placido  &(aa.  besr 
suffocated   in  a  bog^,  by  J»km»  Bam 
The  next    picture,     repreaeDth^   ^c 
John,  is  attiibatied  to  (xiorgm  V^nv-:. 
the  oonoeptioQ  better  than  tl»  ^be'^ 
tion,  the  oolouring  feeble,  and  tbe  px* 
ture  much  injured.     In  ^e  L  trms^fy^ 
is  the  deaUi  of  St  Benedict  wJm*  % 
Bowt,  and   one  of    his  best  prc^dae^ 
tions;    a  sombre  bat   mellow  faeftn!*'. 
like  a  work  of  the   8|iaiu:9h   aeb^-vi 
You  are  told  that  during  the  fivp  rf 
1848,  which    completely    gutted    ihf 
chiuxih,  though  the    noaible  oo   t^ 
altar  was  utterly  destroyed,  the  pktorr 
itself  escaped  without   injory  !      Tht 
high  idta:r  shows  the  Adoraticn  c^  ibs^ 
Magi,  of  the  Venetian  BchooL 

La  Madonna  ddT  Jndiriao,  js^ 
within  the  Porta  NnoTo. — Hiis  lictk 
church  is  fr^coed  by  Antonio  Bo^-. 
The  altarpiece  is  a  Virgin,  by  Catti*nm, 
the  elder,  rich  in  colour,  Irat  baid  ia 
outline;  another  picture,  by  the  smbop 
master,  represents  the  Vir^g^  witfafr. 
Placido  and  his  companions. 

La  Madonna  ddla  Lampedtwa,  oppo- 
site the  Indirizzo,  is  covered  with  frescues 
of  scriptural  subjects,  from  the  lund  of 
GiMeppe  Pakidino  (1721-1794X  vhidb 
are  esteemed  his  chefs-crceuvre  in 
fresco. 

Santa  Maria  di  BamcS,  aa  the  Golle 
Oaperrina,    near  S.   Gregorio.      This 
church  dates  from  1531.    The  portal  is 
of  the  Renaissance,  and    bears    date 
*1583.     It    commands   a    magnificent 
view,  in  which  the  old  octagonal  tower 
of  Guelfonia  on  its  steep  height  forms 
the  most  prominent  feature.    The  ceil- 
ing and  dome  of  the  church  axe  frescoed 
by  Gioranni  Tuccari,    The  Descent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  on  tiie  Ist  altar  to  the 
rt.,  is  by  Agottino  SctBa,  painted  with 
much    boldness    and    freedom.      The 
Immaculata,  on  the  next  altar,  is  by 
the  same  hand,  but  not  of  equal  merit. 
On  the  3rd  altar  is  a  Sta.  Chiara,  by  the 
brotiliers  FHocami.     On  tiie  1st  to  the 
I.  is  a  Nativity,  by  Deodato  Guinaceia 
of  Kaplcs,  dated  1580 ;  a  crude  paint- 


feet,  by  Letterio  Subba^  a  modem  artist  I  ing.  like  a  faded  iresco.     The  3id  altar 
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'idiis  side  has  an  Adoration  of  the 
^  esteemed  a  chef-^oBUvre  of  Fran- 
Comande,  The  Besnnection  of 
Lord,  over  the  high  altar,  by 
^^kmao  Rodriguez,  is  spirited  in  design, 
>jncsible  in  chiaroscnro,  and  rich  in 
oXckuring.  The  Assomption  of  the 
^Ix-gin,  and  the  Ascension  of  Christ, 
-irk  the  -wails  of  the  tribune^  ore  by 
9i^<jUted  Maggio  of  Gastroreale*  and  bear 
1665. 


JSanta  Maria  di  Ge$it  Jn/ertotv,  outside 

tilk«   city  to  the  N.    This  conyent  of 

'Psbdri  Osservonti,  called  **  Inferior,"  to 

clxstinguish  it  from  another  of  the  same 

xLSbzne  higher  up  the  valley,  dates  from 

1.648,  though  in  some  peJts  it  bears 

tnreutsea   of  earlier   architecture.     The 

<oliiardi  has  3  aisles,  divided  by  Bomon 

3I>oric  columns  of  granite,  supporting 

circular  arches,  with  a  trifonum  and 

olerestory.     The    roofs  of  nave  and 

txanaepts  are  flat,  and  of  dark  wood 

in  coffers. 

In  the  4th  chapel  to  the  rt.  is  the 
Stigmatisation  of  St.  Francis,  by  Cata- 
ia^w  the  elder,  highly  extolled  by  the 
-citizens,  but  of  little  merit.   The  marble 
^Toup  of  theVirgin  and  Child,  of  life-size, 
in  the  next  chapel,  is  simple  and  good,  in 
the  style  of  Gaginl.    The  last  chapel 
on  this  side  contains  a  St  Anthony  of 
Padua,  with  the  Infant  Saviour,  by 
Comatide,    The  1st  chapel  on  the  1. 
has  a  Circumcision,  the   only   work 
extant  of  Salvatore  MiiUccb,  bearing  his 
name  and  tlie  date,  1506.    The  head 
on  the  ri  of  the  picture,  with  moustache 
and  short  beard,  is  said  to  be  a  portrait 
of  the  painter.    In  the  2nd  chapel  is  a 
Virgin  of  Carmel  with  St  Catherine 
and  St  Anthony,  by  FQippo  Paladino 
of  Florence;  wilii  the  lameness  and 
want  Of  expression  characteristio  of  the 
master.    &  the  Srd  is  a  Descent  of 
the  ^ly  Ghost,  ascribed  to  Catalano 
the  elder,  and  dated  1614.    The  Vision 
of  St  Francis  in  the  6th,  and  the  Na- 
tivity in  the  7th  chapel  on  this  side^  are 
by  the  same  hand ;  all  void  of  chiaroa- 
ciuo,  feeble  in  treatment  and  colouring, 
without  elevation  or  grandeor.    The 
Adoration  cf  the  Magi  in  the  lost  chapel 
is  by  Ocupare   Camarda  of  Messina. 
The  frescoes  on  the  ceiling  of  the  tri- 


bune are  also  by  Catalano.  The  choir 
contains  2  monuments  of  Luna  marble, 
raised  by  a  Martinis  of  SoUetta  in  the 
16th  cent  to  his  wife  and  children. 
Each  sarcophagus  is  adorned  with  re- 
liefs, supported  by  weeping  genii,  and 
surmoimted  by  the  statue  of  a  Virtue. 
On  the  pier  to  the  1.  of  the  dome,  pro- 
tected by  an  iron  grating,  is  "  a  piece 
of  the  olive  to  which  Christ  was  bound 
in  the  house  of  Anno."  On  the  oppo- 
site pier  is  a  very  early  picture  of  the 
Madonna,  on  a  gUt  ground. 

In  the  refectory  of  the  convent  is  a 
large  picture  of  tibe  Last  Supper,  by 
Alfonso  ModrigtteZt  which,  after  having 
long  been  forgotten  under  a  coat  of 
whitewash,  was  brought  to  light  again  in 
1838.  It  bears  the  name  of  **  F.  Petro- 
niuB  de  Messana,  1617,"  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  superior  of  the 
convent  at  that  period.  It  is  esteemed 
the  dutf-d'oeuvre  of  the  master,  and  in 
truth  18  a  fine  picture,  well  composed, 
forcibly  coloured,  and  with  weU-ar- 
ranged  chiaroscuro;  but  spoilt  by  a 
wont  of  elevation  and  dignity  in  the 
countenances,  and  vulgarised  by  figures 
in  the  dress  of  the  17ui  cent.  Some  of 
the  heads  are  evidently  portraits ;  and 
in  the  figure  behind  the  disciples  on 
the  extreme  1.,  with  beard,  moustache, 
and  deep  coUa^,  the  painter  is  said  to 
have  portrayod  himself. 

Sania  Maria  di  Oegu  Superiore, — 
This  convent  also  belongs  to  the 
Padri  Osservanti.  Over  the  high 
altar  is  a  nice  oouirble  group  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  by  an  unknown 
hand.  Two  monuments  of  the  families 
of  La  Rocca  and  Staiti  demand  atten- 
tion, espedally  the  latter.  On  an  elegant 
sarcophagus  sits  the  fip;uro  of  Andreotti 
Staiti,  mourning  for  his  2  sons,  who  lie 
stretched  at  his  feet  The  date  of  the 
monument  is  1553 ;  the  art  is  worthy 
of  the  period;  sculptor  unknown.  Op- 
posite is  the  monument  of  Antonio  La 
Booco,  who  died  1542,  at  the  age  of  94, 
and  is  represented  as  an  old  bearded 
warrior,  in  armour,  reclining  on  his 
sarcophagus.  A  stone  in  the  pavement  of 
the  cnureh  covers  the  remains  of  Gale- 
otti  Bardaxi,  a  celebrated  warrior  in  his 
I  day,  described  in  his  epitaph  as  **  for- 
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tissimns  et  mvictiasimua,"  who  died 
1495.  In  the  grounds  attached  to  this 
oonvent  are  the  remains  of  some  ancient 
baths»bnt  <he  tiiermal  waters  which 
supplied  them  are  now  used  only  to 
tan  leather. 

Santa  Maria  MadddUna  delle  Donne 
Gonyertite,  dose  to  the  Monte  di  Piet^ 
contains  a  good  Deposition  on  panel,  of 
the  HemUh  ms/^  and  of  the  16th 
cent. 

SaiUa  Maria  detla  Seala^  to  the  W. 
of  the  city.— The  nun8»  who  had  pre- 
vioudy  inhabited  the  convent  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Ladder  in  the  ravine 
below  the  Tel^rapb»  whose  pictur- 
esque ruins  are  now  known  as  La 
Badiazza,  after  the  plague  of  ld47 
removed  into  the  citr,  and  occu- 
pied this  church,  which  was  erected 
by  Frederick  II.  of  Aiagon,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  14th  cent  **  Yet 
^it  in  nowise  resembles  the  14th  cent 
buildings  of  France  and  England.  It 
has  no  deep  mouldings,  and  in  all  its 
ornaments  and  accessories*  the  Greek 
touch,  and  the  Greek  character  are 
conspicuous."  —  QaUjf  Kmaht,  The 
lower  portion  of  the  ohuroh  is  con- 
structed of  small  regular  masoniy, 
neatly  rusticated,  croeeed  by  a  flat 
band  of  diaper-work,  and  topped  by 
a  twisted  stringcourse.  The  W. 
portal  is  pointed,  the  outer  order  par- 
taking of  the  character  of  Northern 
Gothic,  the  inner  haTing  flat  Jambs 
and  a  lintel  enridied  with  ngutee 
and  yine-fixhage^  very  simple  and  deli- 
cately carved.  Over  the  door  is  a 
pointed  window,  with  crooketed  label, 
and  a  treioil  corbelling  beneath  it.  The 
some  ornaments  are  seen  in  the  pedi- 
ment of  the  fo^jpade.  The  N.  door  is  of 
Benaissance  aichiteotuie.  In  the  lu- 
nette above  it  is  a  bas-relief  of  the 
Virgin  pointing  to  a  small  ladder  sur- 
mounted by  a  OETOss.  The  veneration 
of  the  Measinese  for  the  Virgin  of  the 
Ladder  is  of  ancient  date.  In  the 
Wars  of  the  Vespers  their  battle-cry 
used  to  be,  "Sicily!  Aragonl  Mary 
of  the  Ladder  of  Messina  1  '*  or  "  Jesus 
Christ,  and  Our  Lady  of  the  Ladder ! " 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  modern- 


ised, and  is  gay  with  stnoeoes  and  gf^  i 
ing.    The  walls  and  tribune  w«i^  »x^ 
covered  with  frescoes  by  Beica ;  brtfc-r 
portionsofthemsuiTiTedtheeftrtbfaBk  1 

of  1783.    Ontiiewalltothe  L,a»r^  v 
enter,  is  a  dioolar  relief  of  tke  Vbsc.  I 
and  Child,  by  Luoa  deOa  Bd/bi^cmLL. 
**  La  Madonna  deUe  Fratta."'  fr^m  rt 
firamewock  of  fruit     The  1st  €^»Mpt. :. 
the  1.  contains  a  Maniageof  St.  Gas^ 
rine,  surrounded  by  a  conoert  of  ma^^ 
by  Antordno  Biondo  of  Measina  ;  a  sire 
picture,  but  rather  hard.     The  St.  Be- 
nedict in  the  next  cbapel  is  hj  tbr 
CafjaUere  Mattia  Preli. 


tibebiZ- 


IT 


R  itftd^  a  little  chureh  on 
side^  below  the  €}esaiti»  has  u 
Madonna  of  the  school  of  the 
and  a  St.  Michael,  by  Biagio 
with  the  date  1618. 


8,  Mitkde,  in  the  Strada  de' 
teri — ^This  church,  on  the  plan  cf  « 
Qredc  cross,  with  a  dome  in  the  ceasK, 
is  the  work  of  the  architect  Simoai 
GvHL  The  large  altaipieoe  of  the  ^ 
cension,  is  by  jBtarMoflj^  and  is  eztoQei:  | 
by  the  citizens  more  than  it  deeerresw 
The  paintings  in  the  tribone  are  hf 
DomerUeo  MardU.  \ 

n  Monialto,  or  8ia,  Maria  deB*  Abe, 
on  the  high  ground  by  S.  Gregoafx 
was  founded  in  the  time  of  Peter  L  of 
Aiagon.    A  granite   odumn   in   the 
vesliDule,  with  a  Norman  capital  of 
white  marble,  supporting  2   dlipAica] 
uches,  is  theonly  fragment  visiUe  of  the 
original  edifice.  Thechurdiisgay  witii 
colour  and  gold.    The  frescoes  on  the 
roof  are  by  (jHuteppe  Frceneeeoo  Subba^ 
1807.     In  the  tnbune  ate  4  pictmes 
by  Pladdo  OMt  — the   Nativity,  the 
Irophet  Isaiah,  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  and  King  Stdomon ;  thefirsttwo 
the  best,  and    superior  to  tiie  woda 
of  many  of  the  MeasineBe  school.    On 
the  1.  of  tho  church  is  a  small  half^ 
length  Holv  Family,  ascribed  io  Titian ; 
and  jraohably  of  the  Venetian  tdtooL 
The  Virgin  fdll  of  grace  i^  simpUoify, 
the  Child  on  her  lap  playing  with  bar 
hand,  Joseph  leaning  over  behind,  foim 
a   charming  group,  with   which   the 
figure  of  a  youth  m  mediceval  amMnr 
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-soxnewbat  incongraoas.  It  has  Buf- 
^<-X  much  injury,  but  has  heem  an 
::r^^llent  picture.  ^  The  Babe,  the 
r"tion  best  preserved,  is  beautiMly 
ixxtecU  and  his  1^  is  capitedly  fore- 
c>T-ten€d.  Here  is  also  a  Visitation 
'  CardiUo  the  elder,  one  of  the  earliest 
^tXie  Messinese  school,  who  flourished 
M^-ot  the  year  1400;  it  is  much  in- 
.x-^ed*  yet  betrays  nice  feeling.  It  is  the 
^  ly  work  of  this  master  extant 

Jftfofite    Vergine,  in  the  Strada  de' 

ronasteri,  a  lofty  and  handsome  church 

C      ItEdian    aixshitecture,    with    walls 

i^<3.   pavement  adorned  with  marUes 

*t"     various  hues,  in  Kood  taste.     The 

vi^h  altar  is  particukrly  rich  in  mar- 

>los,  and  the  balustrade  of  different 

u,  v^as*  agates,  and  alabasters,  is  to  be  ad- 

:nlTed.  The  church  dates  from  1457,  but 

it&»  present  architecture  and  decorations 

a.re  of  later  date,  and  &om  tlie  design 

of  Giovanni  and  Nicodb  Maffei,    The 

altarpiece,  representing  the  Virgin  and 

Oliild  in  glory,  with  St.  Francis  and 

St.   Clara  beneath,  is  by  Qiambattista 

i^ua^icUa,     The  frescoes  throughout 

tlic  church  are  by  Letterio  Paladino, 

executed  in  1736,  when  he  was  fresh 

from  the  study  of  the  Caracci. 

S,  Niccdd,  in  the  Corso,  near  the 
Post  Office,  a  spacious  church  of  Italian 
architecture,  erected  in  the  16th  cent, 
on  the  designs  of  Andrea  CdUimedi. 
The  colossal  statues  of  St.  Peter  and 
Bt.  Fbul,  which    flank  the  doorway, 
and  are  of  wood  painted  to  resemble 
&tone,  are    also   by  Caiameek.     The 
church  has    five   aisles;    the  central 
one  flanked  by  Roman  Doric  columns 
of  grey  marble ;  the  two  on  each  side, 
Bepomted  by  piers,  covered  with  mar- 
bles of  various  hues,  inlaid  in  arabesque 
patterns.    Over  the  choir  rises  a  dome, 
quite  UDadomed  ;  the  upper  part  of  the 
church,  indeed,  in  its  plainness  is  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  elaborate  rich- 
ness of  the  lower  part 

The  inlaid  work  of  marbles  and 
agates  in  the  chapel  of  the  Magdalen, 
the  4th  to  the  rt.,  is  worthy  of  notice. 
The  high  altar  with  the  screen  above 
it  is  al^  rich  in  native  marbles  and 
lavas;   the    altarpiece    is   the    Pre- 


seniati<m,  by  Catdkmo  the  elder.  The 
chapel  to  the  1.  of  this  contains  an  old 
picture,  of  the  same  subject,  by  MU 
hrandOf  signed  "Jesus  Hyeronymus 
de  Alil»ando  Messanus,  1519."  The 
portrait  of  the  painter  is  seen  in  the 
head  of  the  man  to  the  rt.  in  a  red  cap. 
With  some  merit  of  composition  and 
design,  the  picture  is  spoilt  by  vulgar 
figures  and  incidents,  and  by  attempts 
at  difficult  and  unnatural  attitudes.. 
In  chiaroscuro  and  colour  it  is  also  very 
defective,  resembling  in  tone  rather 
a  cartoon,  or  a  very  old  print,  than  a 
painting  on  wood.  In  the  L  transept 
IS  an  old  picture  of  St.  Nicholas  en- 
throned, with  8  small  scenes  illustrative 
of  his  life  around  it ;  of  the  tchooi  of  the 
Anlonj. 

8.  OnoUif  vrithout  the  walls,  on  the 
road  to  the  Capuchin  convent,  con- 
tains an  altarpiece  of  the  Martyrdom 
of  the  Saint,  painted  by  Agostino  8dSla^ 
Catalano  the  younger,  and  Oiovanni 
FvHco;  the  heavenly  host  in  glory 
being  from  the  hand  of  the  last. 

La  Face,  in  the  square  just  below 
the  Strada  de'  Monasteri,  is  so  called 
from  belonging  to  a  Confraternity 
instituted  for  &e  purpose  of  settling, 
disputes,  and  making  peace  between 
members  of  the  same  family.  The 
ceilings  are  frescoed  by  Gituej^ 
Paladino.  The  picture  over  the  high- 
altar  is  esteemed  among  the  best  by^ 
Mario  MenniU.  In  a  chapel  near  the 
sacristy  is  a  painting  of  ^nts  Simon 
and  Jude,  by  Bicdo;  and  in  the  sa- 
cristy itself  is  one  of  Saints  Cosmo 
and  Damiano,  by  Vinoenzo  An^mcHo  of 
Palermo. 

8,  Paolo.— Opposite  Rocca  Guel- 
fonia,  and  on  the  hill  above  Monte 
Yergine,  stands  this  small  but  pret- 
ty churdi  of  Italian  architecture,, 
adorned  with  marbles  pf  various  hues, 
rich  yet  chaste  in  effect.  The  frescoes 
on  the  roof,  illustrating  the  life  of  St.. 
Paul,  are  by  Andrea  Suppa.  On  the 
1st  ^tirine  to  the  rtt  the  Martyrdom 
of  S.  Placido  and  his  sister  is  by 
Domenieo  Mar(fU  of  Messina  (1612- 
1674),  a  pupil  and  imitator  of  PaolO' 
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Veronese.  Though  greatly  injured, 
this  is  a  good  picture,  forcible  and 
rich  in  colour  and  full  of  expreetdon, 
bat  not  agreeable  to  contemplate. 
The  Marriage  of  St  Catherine,  over 
the  next  altar,  by  Onofrio  GabrieOo, 
painted  in  1664,  wants  spirit  and 
ideality.  The  3rd  altar  has  a  Virgin 
of  the  Letter  by  CcUalano  the  younger, 
dated  1602.  Over  the  opposite  shrine  is 
the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  by  Antonio 
JBarhcdonga  (1601-1650),  a  good  work 
of  the  master.  The  2nd  altarpiece 
te  the  L  shows  Angels  weeping  around 
the  Cross,  by  Andrea  8uppa»  Over 
the  Ist  altar  on -this  side  is  a  St. 
Benedict  destroying  idols,  one  of  the 
best  works  of  A^otUno  SoUla,  showing 
his  usual  confusion  in  the  composition 
and  chiaroscuro,  yet  much  merit  in 
individual  figures. 

8,  PaciUnOt  on  the  S.  of  the  city,  has 
an  altarpiece  of  the  titular  saint,  by 
Oiambattida  Qua^iaia. 

8.  rdagicL,  near  Sta.  Maria  di  Basic5, 
contains  nothing  of  interest  beyond 
a  picture  of  St.  Helena  discovering  the 
C^ross,  the  only  work  of  Cesare  di  Napoli 
now  romaining  in  this  his  native  city. 

8.  Pietro  and  8.  Paolo,  opposite  the 
Archbishop*8  palace,  contains  a  picture 
of  the  Virgin  with  the  titular  saints, 
by  Alfonso  Modriguez.  The  Souls  in 
Purgatory  is  by  Plactdo  Celi,  and  the 
St.  Eleutherius  by  Antonino  FSocamo, 

La  Pieta. — ^The  church  attached  to 
the  vast  Hospital  of  this  name  is  in 
plan  a  Greek  cross,  with  a  dome  in  the 
centre.  Over  the  High  Altar  is  a  large 
Pieti^  by  Antonio  Barlxdonga  of  Mes- 
dna  (1601-1650),  one  of  the  best  works 
of  the  master;  a  fine  picture,  with 
much  of  the  manner  of  Domenicliino. 
On  a  side  altar  is  an  early  painting  of 
the  Virgin  and  Gliild  with  saints  by 
an  unknown  hand. 

8.  Booao,  a  small  church  in  the 
Strada  de*  Monaster!,  contains  a  Ma- 
donna in  tlie  style  of  Raphael,  by  an 
unknown  master,  which  is  flanked  by 


St.  Peter  and  St.  Faal,  by 
lUecio, 


SpirUo  Sanio,  josi  oatnde  &e  P  j-. 
Ciaera,  is  attached   to  a  couvtet 
Cistercian  nuns^  founded  in  129L    .l: 
church  is  of  much  later  tfrnea,  8&  i  i 
gaudy  with  stuoooes.  gilding,  an-J  tr-y- 
ooes.    On  the  let  altar  to  the  n.  is 
Descent  of  the  Holy  QliosI*  estesr 
one  of  the    best  works    of  Aaiea/, 
Biodo.    Over  the  ad^niining  altar  is  l. 
early  Madonna  on  a  gold  jM^ruuud.  j^ 
oribed  by  some  to  AnitmeOo  da  Mam»c 
a  sweet  picture  in  poor  preaerrat: 
On  Uie  wall  between  the  lot  and  ±^ 
altar  is  a  picture  of  a  saint*  aumamM.. 
by  small  scenes,  of  the  SeAtttd  cf  tie 
AnUmj;  and  over  the  oi^ueite  doer  i« 
a  small  panel  painting  of  the  Pkeackisc 
of  Si  John,  of  the  School  of  Rofk^ 
The  sacristy  contains  an  early  purts^ 
of  St  Bernard  on  a  gilt  ground. 

8anU>  8U/ano,  outside  the  Trsu 
Boooetta,  a  church  whose  fi>inidaM£ 
dates  from  the  7th  cenl»  has  some  p> 
tures  of  the  8d»ool  of  PoUdoro^  bat  iti 
chief  interest  lies  in  its  being  iLt 
burial-place  of  Uie  French  who  weft 
massacred  in  Messina  during  the  ce>- 
biated  Vespers  of  1282. 

La  TWiuYa.— In  the  Hosjpital  of  thid 
name,  near  St  Angelo  de'  Boesi,  pil- 
grims of  every  description  are  received 
and  entertained  for  3  days.  The  church 
contains  the  chef-d^isucre  of  Deodato  I 
OiUnacda  in  the  picture  of  the  Trinity 
over  the  high  altar. 

La  Vergine  di  Porto  8aho,  outside 
the  Porta  Beale  Bassa,  contains  as  its    | 
chief  altarpiece    an   Immaculata  by    ! 
Maria  Menniti  of  Syracus&    In  the 
2nd  chapel  to  the  1.  is  a  Visitation,  by 
Federieo  Barocdo.    The  statue  of  tbe     ' 
Conception  in  the  next  chapel  is  of  tije 
8rhooLof  Bendm,    The  frescoes  are  all 
by  Giovanni  TuccarL 

La  Vergine  di  Porto  8aho,  a  seoood 
church  of  the  same  name,  stands  in  the 
suburb  of  S.  Leo.  It  contains  a  Ha- 
donna  by  Catalano  the  elder. 
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Vergitd  BeparaUt  a  very  small 

^wxrch  close  to  Santa  Teresa,  said  to 

^^.nd  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple 

Mentis.    It  contains  a  picture  of 

0>iir   Lady  of  Victory,"  by  Niceold 

^-rcmeetco  Maffei  (1590-1671),  and  a 

CculonDa,  by  Mario  MenniH  of  Syra- 

rtse  (1577-1640).    The  church  is  at- 

ikohed   to   a  ''oonservatory"  for   the 

ciiucation    of    orphan    or   foundling 

^irla. 


Beligious  Festivals. 

The  "  Yirnn  of  the  Letter  '*  has  two 

ifostivals  held  in  her  honour  in  Mcs- 

'aiiia.     On  the  8rd  June,  the  anniyer^ 

sary  of  the  day  on  which  she  wrote 

licr  memorable  letter,  her  image,  laden 

'^yith  a  profusion  of  jewels  and  trinkets. 

Is  borne  through  the  streets  in  solemn 

procession    under    triumphal    arches 

Tai£M^  to  her  honour.    The  proceedings 

commence  at  11  A.ir.,  and  close  at  4 

Fesla  ddla  Bona. — ^But  the  ^reat 
f(5to  of  the  Virgin  in  Messina  is  in 
Aiignist,  to  commemorate  her  Assump- 
tion, the  celebration    of  that   event 
being  postponed  from  the  beginning  of 
Jiily  to  the  middle  of  August  for  the 
conyenienco   of  the   peasantry,  who, 
having  by  that  time  completed  their 
labours  in  the  fields,  rQsort  in  crowds 
to  Messina.    **  A  magnificent  pageant 
then  takes  place,  called  the  F6te  of  the 
Banra,  and  occupies  three  days  (from 
the  13th  to  the  15th]);  when,  among 
other  conspicuous  objects,  the  eye  is 
arrested  by  the  incongruous  introduc- 
tion of  the  giants  Mata  and  Qriffi>ne, 
intended  as  representations  of  Zanchus 
and  Bhea  (the  &bnlous  founders  of 
Messina).     A  hufe  stuffed  camel  is 
paraded  through  the  streets,  followed 
by  horsemen  in  the  Saracen  costume, 
as  a  symbol  of  the  expulsion  of  that 
race ;    and   a   gorgeous  galley,  con- 
structed at  great  expense,  commemo- 
mtes  the  miraculous  arrival  of  some 
vessels   laden   with    com,   during   a 
scarcity  occasioned  by  the  great  oon- 
coTurse  of  strangers  from  all  parts  to 
witness  this  festival,  and  which,  having 
discharged  their  cargoes,  disappeared. 


The  most  curious  feature  of  the  whole 
spectacle  is  the  Barra  itself,  represent- 
ing the  supposed  Assumption  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  ^a  miracle  never 
thought  of  until  nearly  800  years  after 
her  death.  It  is  a  species  of  car,  about 
40  feet  in  height,  supported  by  iron 
machinery,  and  fiincifully  decorated. 
The  base  represents  a  sacred  tomb^  in 
which  is'  a  choir  chanting  over  the 
body,  while  the  twelve  apostles  are 
in  attendance,  personated  by  youths  of 
good  fitmilies,  of  from  12  to  15  years  of 
age ;  and  above  them  is  a  circle  that 
revolves  horizontally,  with  children 
attached  to  it  representing  angelsr 
under  a  large  sun  and  moon  that  turn 
vertically,  with  6  infimts,  as  chembimr 
suspended  at  the  ends  of  the  principal 
rays.  In  the  centre  is  a  mass  of  clouds 
supporting  an  azure  globe,  with  gilt 
Stan,  surrounded  by  ottier  children  in 
white  dresses  decorated  with  various 
coloured  ribbons,  as  seraphim,  and 
above  the  whole  stands  tiie  Almighty^ 
in  a  rich  gold  brocade,  sustaining  on 
his  hand  with  an  extended  aim  the 
soul  of  the  Virgin,  personified  by  a 
beautiful  little  girl  in  white  silk  pan- 
taloons studded  with  gold  stars.  It 
need  scarcely  be  added  that  when  this 
unwieldy  machine,  with  its  legion  of 
living  angels  in  rotary  motion,  is  tot- 
tering along  in  procession,  attended 
by  nobles,  senators,  soldiers,  priests, 
and  monks,  in  all  their  varied  cos- 
tumes, amid  coloura  flying,  bands  play- 
ing, guns  firing,  and  the  whole  popu- 
lace preying,  ciying,  and  shoutjing,  a 
most  novel  and  singular  scene  is  pre- 
sented, and  one  that  but  for  the  pal- 
pable  blasphemy  of  it,  would  be  very 
amusing." — Smyth.  The  introduction 
of  the  camel  into  this  procession  is  said 
to  commemorate  the  fact  that  Count 
Roger,  when  he  had  wrested  Sicily 
from  the  Saracens,  made  a  triumphant 
entry  into  Messina  mounted  on  a  camel 
gaily  caparisoned  in  the  Arab  fitshion. 
Coins,  representing  him  thus  mounted, 
and  bearing  his  standard,  were  then 
struck  at  Messina  in  his  honour.  At 
2  P.H.  each  day  there  is  a  horse-race  in 
the  Italian  style  alon^  the  Marina, 
and  at  night  the  city  is  illuminated, 
and  all  Messina  is  in  the  streets.    In 
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the  eyening  of  the  14th  the  cathedral 
is  also  lighted  up  with  more  than  8000 
wax-tapera,  and  makes  a  brilliant  spec- 
tacle. The  procession  of  the  Barra 
takes  place  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
15th. 

**  During  the  foUovrinf  week  the 
principal  performers  in  this  celestial 
drama  pay  their  visits  to  the  inhabit- 
ants in  full  costume  to  receive  their 
contributions.  As  all  these  children 
are  considered  sacred,  and  under  the 
peculiar  patronage  of  the  Madonna;  a 
place  upon  the  machine  is  eagerly 
sought  for  by  their  parents ;  and  a  ray 
of  the  sun  or  moon  brings  no  incon- 
siderable profit  to  their  proprietors." — 
Hughee, 


Public  Buhdinob. 

Palazzo  cU  Citia,  formerly  called 
PaHaizo  dd  Comune,  or  Palazzo  Pub- 
hUoo, — This  building,  whose  western 
front  fills  one  side  of  the  PiasEssa  Gari- 
baldi, on  the  other  side  feces  tiie  port, 
occupying  the  centre  of  the  long  range 
of  the  Palazzata  on  the  Marina.  Its 
architecture  on  this  front  corrot^nds 
with  that  of  the  range,  haying  a  single 
order  of  tall  Ionic  columns,  resting  on 
a  rusticated  stylobate,  with  the  addition 
of  a  pediment,  in  which  is  inscribed  its 
name,  ''Palazzo  di  Citth/*  On  the 
land-side  it  shows  two  orders,  Boric 
and  Ionic, — a  neat  but  imposing 
&9ade.  The  spaces  between  the  co- 
lumns on  the  ground  floor  are  filled 
with  handsome  iron  gratings ;  the 
Court  within  is  adorned  with  marbles, 
and  with  casts  from  the  antique  and 
ficom  Ganoya.  Here  is  the  Bai^,  with 
-other  public  offices.  A  handsome 
<double  staircase  of  white  marble  leads 
to  the  first  floor,  where  the  Judges  of 
the  Oircondario  hold  their  sittings. 
On  the  second  floor  is  the  office  of  me 
Intendente,  or,  as  he  is  now  called,  the 
Prefect  of  Messina.  On  the  top  floor  are 
various  administrative  offices,  and  here 
are  preserved  the  archives.  Pictures  by 
tlie  brothers  Sulha  adorn  the  galleries. 
The  present  edifice  occupies  the  site 
•of  one  erected  by  Jaoopo  del  Duca^ 
And  esteemed  ^  most  beautiful  of  all 


the  works  of  thai  architect. 

overthrown  in  the  great 

of  1783.  and  this  was 

1807  under  Ferdinand    L^ 

pleted  in  1829,  under 

architects  being  Criaeo/mct  MhmiatL 

iomo  Tardi^  and  Jjidrea 


L.  _ 


Palazzo  Reals. — ^At  the 
tremity  of  the  Mariiw  aoee  Hood  _ 
Boyal  Palace,  which    was   cf  kl. 
antiquity,  rebuilt  by  Count  Bogn   . 
his  conquest  of  Sicily,  rescoted  by  F*- 
derick  II.  of  Aras^osi    in    19(l9,  ^ 
again  in  tiie  Benaiaanoe  style  in 
161h  century.    Here  tlie  ^npenrF.^ 
derick  in  the  13th  cent,  held  his  enr. 
and  here  he  cultivated  and  pairaic:-: 
the  muses  in  tiieir  infant  stn^- 
towards  a  national  deyelopmenL  Hf?p 
in  Dea  1282,  soon  after  the  m^aeaG^ 
of  the  Vespers,  was  arranged  a  sees?. 
duel  between  Charles  of  Anjoo  «:.'. 
Pedro  of   Aiagon.      Chfirles  ttec^ 
Peter  of  having  entered  and  occof^ 
Sicily  by  treachery  and  against  rkLi 
without  first  declaring  war.     Peti^  u.< 
fended  himaftlf,  maintaining  that  tl. 
occupation  of  Sicily,  and   evetyilibr 
else  he  had  done  aga^inst  Charles,  ^^ 
no  stain  on  his  honour,  and  no  cause  C 
shame  before  the  eyes  of  h<aeet  mea 
Peter  even   ofiered  to    fight  witl^i^ 
armour,  while   hia  adversary  shaoKl 
come  faUj  armed.    It  was  anasged 
that  the  kings  should  meet   on  lat 
June,  1283,  at  Bordeaux,  which  thea 
belonged   to   England,    each   accom- 
panied by  100  Imights,  and  fight  ia 
the  presence  of  King  Edward  I.  or  lui 
deputy,  pledging  their  feith  to  abstain 
from  all  mutual  injury  or  offence  in 
Qasoony  before  and  after  the  duel,  and 
that  whoever  felled  to  present  himself 
with  his  champions  should  be  hence- 
forth  held  "  vanquished,  perjared,  &lde 
and  feithless,  a  defeulter  and  a  trutor, 
and  felleu  fix>m  the  name  aod  honour 
of  a  king.**    The  duel  neTer  ceoe  off, 
owing  to  the  perfidy  of  OharleSk  though 
Peter  did  not  fell  to  present  himself  in 
the  lists  on  the  day  appointed    The 
palace  was  ii^ured  during  the  civil  dis- 
sensions of  the  17th  centmy,  and  «il> 
sequently  destroyed   by  earthaoakc^ 
and  the  Porto  Franco,  or  hondea  iFaro- 
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of  Messina  rose  on  its  ruins,  a 
fragment  of  which  alone  remains 
%=>edded  in  the  modem  edifice. 

F^cdojszo  Ardveseovale,  in  the  Strada 
V    1.  Settembre,  in  the  S.  of  the  city. 
1.     this  site  once  stood  the  ancient 
.l^edral  of  Messina,  dedicated  to  St. 
Lcsliolas,  founded  before  the  invasion  of 
^     Saracens,   and  rebuilt  by  Count 
^-^er.     Eyen  after  the  erection  of  the 
^^sent  cathedral,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Isliop  was  obliged  to  content  himself 
•I-  some  time  with  S.  Niccol6,  the  new 
vidlding  remaining-  in  the  hands  of 
.xe   Greek  clergy.    But  in  1168  tlie 
i.'tter  were  transferred  to  La  Catto- 
ica,  and  the  former  removed  to  the 
>T'esent    cathedral.     S.  Niccol6  was 
-estored  as  a  church  in  1509,  in  the 
i^enaissance  style.     It  is  all  now  in 
nxlna,  utterly  destroyed  by  tlie  earth- 
quake of  1783.    In  the  court  are  a 
fountain  of  the  time  of  Philip  III., 
ileoorated  with    dolphins,    a   broken 
arch,    a   cinqueoento   doorway,    now 
leading  into  a  stable,  the  S.  end  of 
vrhich  'shows  a  pointed  window,  and 
ATI  old  battlemented  wall  at  the  back 
of  the  court.    It  was  on  the  tower  at- 
tached to  this  church  that  the  banner 
oflhe  cross  was  first  displayed,  on  the 
capture  of  the  city  from  the  Saracens. 
This  tower  was  struck  by  lightning  in 
1 371,  and  among  the  rains  was  found 
the  two-handed  sword  of  Jacopo  Sac- 
cano,  one  of  the  Christians  who  invited 
the  Normans  to  the  conquest  of  the 
island,  together  with  the  very  letter 
of   invitation  sent  to  Count  Boger, 
Avritten  on  parchment     The   actual 
palace  of  the  Archbishop  is  a  modem 
edifice,  only  just  completed,  from  the 
designs  of  Antomo  Bomle,    Adjoining 
it  is  the 

Semnario  de*  Chierid,  a  heavy 
building  with  a  Doric  portal,  contain* 
lug  a  choice  library  of  rare  works. 

La.  Zeoca  stood  in  the  Strada  Car- 
dines,  close  to  S.  Filippo  Neri,  but  few 
remains  of  the  old  building  are  now 
extant.  Tlie  grand  portal,  however, 
ifl  still  standing.  Messina  enjoyed  in 
very  early  times  the  privilege  of  coin- 
ing money ;  a  privilege  confirmed  by 


Frederick  HI.  in  1375,  by  Queen 
Mary  in  1395,  and  by  Alfonso  tlie 
Magnanimous  in  1423  and  1451. 

Monte  cU  PidOt  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  city,  below  the  Booca  Guelfonia. 
This  institution  was  established  in 
1541  for  the  purpose  of  comforting 
those  condemned  to  execution,  of  re- 
leasing imprisoned  debtors,  and  of  pro- 
viding for  poor  girls  of  noble  family ; 
but  in  1581  it  became  what  it  still  is, 
the  public  pawnbroker  of  Messina. 
There  are  3  other  similar  institutions 
in  Messina  on  a  much  smaller  scale. 
The  facade  is  of  Doric  architecture. 
Within  the  spacious  oourt  the  portico 
with  coupled  columns,  and  the  double 
staircase  leading  to  the  church,  wero 
raised  in  1741  by  Antonino  Bofile 
and  Pladdo  Campolo.  The  figure  of 
Abundance  on  the  staircase  is  by 
Ignazio  BueeH,  from  the  designs  of 
Campolo, 

The  church  is  surrounded  on  3  sides 
by  a  portico.  The  frescoes  in  the  inte- 
rior are  by  FtUppo  Tancredi,  ia  1707. 
The  Fleta  on  the  high  alter  is  by 
Deodato  Guiruiceia,  One  of  th  e  chapels 
adjoining  is  frescoed  by  Campolo ;  tlio 
other  contains  a  half-length  of  Christ 
bearing  his  cross,  the  only  extant 
work  of  Jacopo  Vigneri^  of  Messina, 
though  it  has  oeen  attributed  to  Giulio 
Bomano. 

Spedals  ddla  Pidh,  m  the  large 
Piano  di  Santa  Croce,  within  the  Porta 
Imperiale.  It  was  commenced  in  1542, 
on  the  designs  of  Antonio  Sferrandino, 
and  of  Giofxtnid  Carrara^  of  Messina, 
but  was  not  completed  till  1605,  other 
architects  of  note,  Giovanni  and  NiC' 
cdb  Mafdj  of  Carrara,  Andrea  Cakt- 
meeht  and  Franeeaco  ZaeeareUa,  of 
Narni,  lending  assistance.  It  is  a 
massive  pile  of  3  stories,  352  feet 
square,  of  simple  and  chaste  archi- 
tecture. The  principal  entrance  was 
designed  by  Giovanni  Maffei.  The 
centeal  court  is  laid  out  as  a  Botemio 
Garden,  where  rare  and  exotic  plants 
receive  careful  cultivation.  The  hos- 
pital serves  for 'both  civil  and  military 
patients,  as  well  as  for  foundlings.  Ite 
revenue  is  23,530   ducats,  or  about 
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40002.  a  year.  In  1889  this  hospital 
received  2870  patients  of  both  sexes, 
besides  58  foundlings.  The  Speziena 
contains  some  fine  specimens  of  ma- 
jolica. The  church  has  been  de- 
scribe at  p.  500. 

Lo  SpeddleUOf  or  Ospizio  per  gU 
Stropiaii  poveri,  as  it  calls  itself, 
outside  the  Porta  Oiera,  ivas  erected 
in  1827  by  Giovanni  Capece  Minu- 
tolo.  Prince  of  Gollereale.  Its  re- 
venue amounts  to  12,863  ducats,  or 
21502.  In  tliis  institution  about  150 
cripples,  who  are  unable  to  support 
themselves,  are  maintained.  Their 
infirmities,  however,  proved  no  pro- 
tection to  them  against  the  Neapolitan 
troops  on  their  assault  of  Messina  in 
1848,  for  many  of  these  poor  wretches 
were  shot,  sabred,  or  thrown  from  the 
windows. 

Univebstta  degli  Studj. — ^Thisis  a 
large  pile  of  two  stories,  of  Roman 
Doric  architecture,  fotmded  by  the 
Jesuits  in  1548.  It  encloses  a  large 
oblong  court,  surrounded  by  a  doulne 
colonnade,  of  a  style  corresponding 
with  that  of  the  exterior.  The  whole 
is  from  tlie  designs  of  Padre  Naiale 
Magucdo^  a  Jesuit  of  Messina,  who 
rebuilt  it  after  the  destruction  of  the 
original  edifice  by  the  earthquake  of 
1783.  Tills  university  has  33  pro- 
fessorships, and  possesses  the  power  of 
conferring  degrees.  On  tiie  upper 
floor  is  the 

BiUioUea, — This  Library,  of  about 
20,000  volumes,  is  open  to  the  public 
daily,  save  on  Sundays  and  Thursdays, 
from  7 '30  to  11*30  a.m.  Among  the  rare 
and  early  printed  works  are  Momer,  in 
folio,  Florence,  1488. — VarrOt  Colu- 
mella, &c.,  in  one  vol.  fol.  Venet.  1472. 
-^hid,  Venet.  1474.— X*/^  of  St.  Je- 
rome^  Messina,  1498. —  Among  the 
]VISS.  are,  Aristotle*^  EOtice,  in  Latin, 
translated  by  Leonardo  Aretino,  on 
vellum. — St,  Matthew's  Gogpd^  witli 
commentaries,  in  triple  columns.  — 
Psalter t  black-letter,  illuminated,  about 
1470. — New  Testament,  in  Greek,  on 
vellum,  4to.,  about  1300.— Latin  Oom- 
mentaxy  on  Terence,  beautifully  writ- 
ten, at  Zaragoza,  1446.— P7tttarc7i,  in 


r#- 


I^tin,  beautifully  written 
with  illuminated  imttak, 
Storia  deUe  Guare  CivSi  di 
1652-8,  by  Fra  Lo  Gascio  di 
a  beautLfdl  M8.  never  pabUsiied. 

Miueo  PelorUano, — The  Uin 
contains  a  collection  of  Katmal 
tory,  a  Gallery  of  Paintings, 
ous  objects  of  ancient  arL 

The  Gohinetio  di  l&oria  Ke 
Here  is  a  large  coUectioin  of  Si 
shells  and  minerals,  prindnally  e^- 
mens  of  native  sulphur  ana  itronts^ 
and  of  lavas  from  Ctna,  Strcsa^-1. 
Lipari,  and  Graham's  Tdainl  Scj^ 
collections,  containing  85  ^tecimez^e  * ' 
shells  or  minerals,  can  bo  purch&aieRi  ' 
the  Director,  Signor  GampoBeQ^  ^ 
15  piastres. 

J%e  GaBery  of  Pcuntinm  cooaate  C 
a  number  of  works  of  the  Mwar^-*- 


is: 


and  other  schools,  but  none  of 
merit.  Commencing  with  the 
Boom,  on  the  wall  to  the  L  as  vr 
enter,  we  have  St  Gregory  ajmj 
mass,  of  the  School  of  PcUdon ;  ^i 
and  dry,  but  expressive. — ^Two  ssaD 
pictoree  of  the  Immacnlata.  bj  Aadras 
Qua^iata. — ^A  Madonna  and  Chikl.  a 

fold   ground,   carefully    painted,    b« 
^ranccBco  CardSlo,  the  goldfinch  in  IL-. 
foreground  being  the  master's  mgesr 
tuie. — ^The  Martyrdom  of  S.  Placid' 
and  his  sister,  of  the  Mesgineae  aekt^A 
—.The  Virgin  pmying  over  her  ChiM. 
said  to  be  we  last  picture  in  temper* 
painted  by  Anton^3o  da  Memna  (born 
about  1420),  who  introduced  into  Italv 
the  art  of  painting  in  oil,  which  he 
had  learned  in  the  Ketherlands  froo 
Johonn  Van  Eyck;  a  pleasing^  pic- 
tare  in  poor  preservation. — ^"All  the 
Saints*'  arouna  theMadonna»  inscribed 
with  "  Petrus  Rafa,  1560 ;"  more  curi- 
ous than  good. — Several  landscapes  of 
the  Neapdiian  school. — ^The  Raising  of 
the  Mldow's  Son,  by  Marh  Menniii,  of 
Syracuse  (1577-1640).  a  large  pictoru 
crowded  with  commonplace  figures  io 
great  confusion. — Christ  and  St.  Tho- 
mas, and  Christ  with  tlie  disciples  at 
Eramaus,  by  Alfonso  Bodriguez  (1578- 
1648);  great  force  of  colour  and  chiar- 
oscuro, with  much  h'fe  and   nature, 
but  a  lack  of  dignity  cuid  elevation. 
— Mutius  Scaevola,  by  Bicciardo  delta 
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i^^  spoilt  by  restorations. — Rape  of 
iria.r,  by  Mardli. — ^The  *'MaaoDna 
Xclria*"  or  the  Virgin  sitting  in  a 
rex^trougb,  carried  by  two  monks, 
J[i<iUitta  cCAUoUa,  1564.  Opposite 
k  fresco  of  the  Madonna  enthroned, 
1 1  ic  same  hand,  and  bearing  the  same 
-e. — ^A  Pietk,  with  the  Magdalen 
\  angels,  by  **  Laurentius  CkUamech, 

Second  Room, — St.  Flaoido  directing 
©     building    of   a   Convent  —  The 
aughter  of  the  Innocents,  by  Alfomo 
Hilriauezj  displaying   his  character- 
Ac   force  and  spirit. — A  number  of 
rly  pictures  of  small  size;  among 
Uicb  are  a  St.  Nicholas,  of  Byzantine 
-t,    in  tempera;  a  Crucifixion,  with 
»ry   curious   accessories.  —  Another, 
itli  the  Virgin  and  St  John  at  the 
>ot  of  tlie  cross,  yery  early,  but  well 
ainted. — Portrait  of  Alfonso  Rodri- 
-uez,   by  one  of   his  school. — The 
ladoona  and  Child,  by  AntoneUo  da 
\fessinat    **  the    first   picture    in    oil 
Miinted  in  Italy,  about  1450,"  a  beau- 
iful    piece,   with    the  richness   and 
•varmth  of  the  Venetian   school,  to 
nrbich  the   master  belonged.  —  The 
rransfiguration,  by  Antonio  Catalano, 
culled  rAntieo  (1560-1605),  feeble  in 
design,  and  washy  in  colouring. — The 
Madonna  and  Child  on  a  throne,  with 
St.   Peter  and  St.  Paul,  by  Gtietano 
Iticdo,  recently  restored.  —  A  small 
Pieta,  attributed  to  Rubens ! — A  trip- 
tych   of  the    Raphaelesque   School, 
incorrectly  ascribed   to   Andrea  del 
Harto,  representing   the  Virgin,   the 
Child,   and    the    Baptist;    a    pretty 
picture,   injured    by.  restorations.—* 
A    Deposition,    said   to    be     copied 
from  Titian,  by  Giov.  Simone  Comandi 
f  1580-1626).— St.  Jerome,  by  Alibrandi 
11470-1523}.— Rebecca  at  the  well,  Eli 
and  his  sons  with  Samuel,  Ahasuerus 
and  Esther,  Dayid  and  the  Amalekite, 
the  Murder  of  Amon,  Saul  hurling  his 
Bueor  at  David, — all  by  Agostino  SoiUa 
(bom  1G29);  much  power,  and  free- 
dom in  the   drawing,  boldness   and 
breadth  of  composition,  and  dignity 
ill  the  heads  ana  figutes. — Tho  Mar- 
tyrdom of  S.  Placido  and  his  Com- 
panions, by  Van  Houhracken,  a  Flem- 
ing.—A  Presepio,  by  PoWc?oro  Caldara,  | 
[Sicily,] 


of  Caitiyaggio  (ob.  1543).  Tho 
shepherd  in  ra^  to  the  rt,  brought 
in  by  Joseph,  is  the  portrait  of  the 
artist's  servant  Tonno»  who  robbed 
and  murdered  his  master,  and  was 
hanged  accordingly.  The  figure  of  the 
Almighty  above  is  by  Deodato  Crumao- 
da  (ob.  1585),  the  pupil  of  Polidoro. — 
Tho  Calling  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  An- 
drew, by  Giov.  Simone  Comande» — St, 
Erasmus,  on  a  gilt  ground,  of  the  School 
of  AnioneUo,  dated  "1452."— St.  John 
and  St.  Matthew,  largo  and  bold 
heads,  by  ScQla,  —  The  Immaculata 
and  liie  Dispute  on  the  Conception, 
by  Quafiiala  (1600).  -The  Parting  of 
S.  Placido  from  his  family,  by  CatcMmo 
the  younger. — Tlie  Mother  of  Mercy, 
by  Antonello  Iticdo  (1570).— S.  Pietro 
Alcantara  borne  to  the  Cross  by  an- 
gels, by  Domenico  MarOi  (1612-1674). 
— Two  large  landscapes,  by  Salvatore 
Bosa. — ^A  V  irgin  and  Child,  by  .FVan- 
cftwoCarABo,"  1544." 

In  an  adjoining  room  is  a  collection 
of  odds  and  ends — a  few  Greek  vases 
of  no  ^eat  beauty,  from  various  an- 
cient sites  in  Sicily,  with  some  Roman 
potteiy, — 2  long  rods  of  ivory,  cleverly 
etched  with  figures  and  views, — a 
small  model  of  the  Antonine  Column 
at  Bk>me,  the  work  of  a  prisoner, — a 
beautiM  bowl  of  oriental  agate, — and 
sundry  lusus  natura,  preserved  in 
spirits. 

On  the  ground  floor  is  a  collection 
of  fragments  of  Sculpture  and  Archi- 
tecture. In  the  outer  room  are — a  frag- 
ment of  an  Egyptian  figure  in  basalt, 
found  in  the  Port  of  Messina — four 
slabs  with  Greek  inscriptions  about  270 
B.C.,  found  at  Taormina,  recording  the 
monthly  expenditure  of  three  magis- 
trates, and  throwing  light  on  the  in- 
ternal administration  of  the  Greek 
cities  of  Sicily  before  their  conquest  by 
Bome— large  square  bricks  stamped 
with  Greek  inscriptions — several  Greek 
inscriptions  found  near  Messina—  Cu- 
phic  inscriptions,  brought  from  Egypt 
by  Generskl  Graham— a  doorway  of 
Sicilian  Gothic  from  tlie  convent  of 
Uie  Knights  Teutons,  with  foliage  and 
animals  mixed  on  the  jambs,  and  tlio 
Almighty  on  the  apex  of  the  arch  sur- 
roun&d  by  angels.      In   tho   inner 
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looni  is  a  model  of  the  Senate-Hoiiae 
of  Messina.  Around  the  walls  are 
many  casts  from  tlie  antique — bas- 
reliefe  from  ancient  sarcophagi — a  boy's 
head,  of  i^ldish  marble,  of  Greek  art — 
a  cast  of  Napoleon's  face  after  death — 
Norman  capitals— fragments  of  varions 
monuments  in  Messina  destroyed  by 
the  bombardment  of  1848. 


Theatres. 

Teairo  ViUorio  Emanude,  in  the 
Piazza  on  tiie  Strada  Garibaldi,  which 
takes  it^  name  from  the  building,  is  a 
neat  structure  of  white  stone,  Ro- 
man Doric  in  the  lower  stoiy,  and 
Ionic  in  the  upper.  The  frieze  bears 
the  inscription — 

**  Heic  populo  Mua«,  beic  pnebeni  spectacula 
tadi." 

The  interior  is  pretty,  decorated  with 
such  taste  as  to  render  it  rich,  yet 
chaste,  gay,  but  not  gaudy.  It  con- 
tains 5  tiers  of  boxes ;  the  price  of  one 
for  a  night  is  only  2^  piastres. 

Teairo  deBa  Munizione^  below  the 
Monte  di  Pietii,a  mean  little  building, 
originally  the  8ala  d'ArnU,  but  con- 
verted into  a  theatre  in  1724,  and  the 
principal  building  of  the  kind  in  Mes- 
aina,  until  the  erection  of  the  Teatro 
Yittorio  Emanuele. 

Teairino  ddla  Pace,  a  very  small 
thea^  in  the  Via  della  Pace. 


Palaces  and  Pbivate  Collectioits. 

PaUmo  BdffisOt  opposite  the  Annun- 
ziata  de*  Teatini,  contains  a  museum 
of  natural  history,  perticnlarly  rich  in 
Bpecimens  of  ornithology  and  con- 
cnology. 

PatazMO  Brunaodnif  near  the  Piazza 
Gennaro,  in  tiie  Oorso,  contains  a  col- 
lection of  pictures  of  the  Mesdnese 
and  oUier  schools. 

Palazto  Qrano,  in  the  Strada  della 
Pace,  is  a  good  specimen  of  Sicilian 
Benaissanoe,  dating  from  1500.  Be- 
sides a  gallery  of  paintings,  it  has  a 
fine  collection  of  conchology. 

The  OabintUo  £en<nt,  near  the  An- 


nunziata  de*  Teatini,  contuBS  m  »- 
lection  of  Sicilian  biida,  sad  oC  a^ 
mens  of  conchology. 

GahineUo  Caeopardi,  near  S.  T' 
ool5,  in  the  Corso.    Here  ti 
may  see  a  large  ooUectioD   of 
Greek,  Boman,  and  medievail* 
Greco-Sicilian  vaaes,  and 
conchology. 

Gabmetto  Campattdla^  on  the 
of  Sta.  Maria  della  Porta. 

binet  comprises  a  large 

native  minerals,  especially  Hwlf-'-r   i 
of  strontian,  the  volcanic  prodaete 
Etna   and   the   Iii}»ari    TslsTwIfs   t. 
metals,  agates,  jaspen,  and  mta^Ats 
Sicily,  the  lavas,  &e^  of  YemnwMas^  xr. 
native  shells,  existing  and  foanL 

GabineUo  SmerigUo,  in  the  Via  G» 
ribaldL    Here  is  a  gaUerj  of  picfeiTt 
of  the  Meesunese  school;    beadee 
collection  of  conchology,  and  ef  &'^ 
lian  marbles. 

Pdaxxio  Stagno,  in  the   Via  di  ^ 
AgoBtino.    In    the  posBesaion  of  ti 
noble  fiunily  of  this  name  la  a  beast:' 
Madonna  and  Child,  claiming,  on  l. 
strength  of  documents  in  the  poflb^  - 
sion  of  the  fiemuly,  to  be  fhnn  the  fti-- 
cil  of  RaffaeBe,  though  i&thcr  ia  tl. 
style  of  Leonardo  da  VincL 


ThePobt. 

The  port  of  Messma  is  veij  sf- 
cious,  and  one  of  the  most  8eciii<  ' 
commodious,  and  pictureeque  that  <? 
be  imagined.     It  is  formed  by  t\ 
Braccio  di  S.  Baniero,  originally  cal]<  >'. 
S.  Giacinto,  the  low,  curved  peninscl 
which  sweeps  round  from  the  S.  of  th 
citv  northwards,  so  as  to  form  a  cir- 
cular land-looked    harbour  about    a 
mile  in  diameter.     From  the  reseru- 
blanoe  it  bears  to  a  sickle  the  penin- 
sula gave  the  town  its  ancient  nanio 
of  Zancle,  which  bore  that  meaning 
in  the  language  of  tlie  Sicoli    Thv 
port  seems  to  owe  its  formation  to  on 
earthquake  opening  a  chasm,  whicli 
the  sea  immediately  filled,  for  it  is  of 
immense  depth,  70  fiithoms  at  tiie  en- 
trance,  so  that  vessels  lie  aloogsidtf 
the  quay,  moored  to  ike  shores  as  in  3 
dock.  The  entrance  to  the  port  between 
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letl  vsttore  and  the  qnay  is  but  400  yds. 
.o .  In  the  olden  tune  it  was  dosed  at 
lAt  'by  a  thick  iron  chain,  which  was 
[3.  for  com  in  1392.  The  peninsula 
l!onned  of  a  hard  calcareous  con- 
^tre.  It  was  formerly  adorned  with 
es  of  splendid  buildii^  extending 
*  the  length  of  a  mile  or  more, 
long  which  the  convents  of  the  Be- 
dlctine  and  Basilian  monks  were 
>Bt  conflfiieuous  and  imposing.  Kow 
L  these  are  removed,  and  the  surface 
ct  grassy  plain,  coyered  witii  aro- 
ELtic  and  medicinal  plants.  On  the 
dTiiiisula,  besides  the  citadel  and  the 
•rt  of  S.  Salvador,  which  have  been 
.ready  described,  stand  the  Larasa- 
3tto,  the  Arsenal,  the  Lighthouse, 
nd  the  Protestant  burial-ground. 

The    LcuzareUo   stands  about   the 
diddle  of  the  sickle,  &cing  the  town, 
.nd  not  on  the  peninsula  itself^  but 
»n    an   insulated    shoal   within   the 
>ort.     It    dates    from  1695.     By  it 
itands    ihe  .Arsenal,  with   the  coal- 
l4lpot,  a  long  rope-walk,  and  the  rifle- 
practice  ground.    Behind  it  also  are 
eoctenslve  Bidt-works,  the  resort  of  nu- 
merous aquatic  birds,  the  salt  being 
produced  ny  the  evaporation  of  the 
sea-water  in  large  shallow  pits.    It  is 
said  to  emit  an  odour  like  violets,  so 
as  to  perfome  the  shore,  a  fact  noticed 
by  the  ancients.  At  the  back  of  these 
Saline,  and  on  the  outer  shore  of  the 
peninsiQa,  at  the  centre  of  the  arc 
formed  by  it,  stands  the 

Lantemi,  or  Lighthouse,  erected  in 
1555,  from  the  designs  of  jFVa  Owvarmi 
Angdo  MontoncU,  and  constructed  of 
massive  blocks   of  Sicilian    marble. 
Around  it  is  a  square  tort,  mounting 
several  gans.    There  is  a  covered  way 
connectmg  this  fort  with  the  citadel. 
The  tower  commands  a  grand  panora- 
mic view  of  Messina  ana  the  Straits. 
On  thig  part  of  the  sickle  is  the  Pro- 
testant Burialrgroundt  conspicuous  with 
its  numerous  tombstones. 


Envibokb  ot  Messina. 

Tbo  environs  of  Messina  are  highly 
beautiful  and  picturesque,  and  are  said 
to  resemble  those  of  Bfurcelona.  There 


aie  many  delightful  drives  and  walks 
along  the  shore  and  over  the  hills 
which  rise  behind  the  city.  Tho 
*'  Dromo,"  or  the  levd  space  to  the  S. 
of  Messina,  where  the  chariot  and  foot 
races  were  held  in  ancient  times,  and 
which  is  now  covered  with  villas,  or- 
chards, and  gardens,  is  a  favourite 
drive.  But  the  most  frequented  pro- 
menade is  along  the  shore  to  tho  N. 
towards  the  Faro,  as  far  as  the  cir- 
cular domed  church  of  La  Grotta, — 
the  daily  drive  of  the  wealth  and 
fashion  of  Messina.  It  is  described 
in  the  following  account  of  the  Ex- 
cursion to  the  laro. 


EZOUBSION  TO  THE  FAfiO. 

No  one  who  visite  Messina  should 
faU  to  make  an  excursion  to  the  Faro, 
on  the  extreme  point  of  Gape  Pelorus, 
towards  Galabna.  The  distance  ia 
only  8  miles,  and  as  the  road  i^  level 
and  good,  the  trip  may  be  accom- 
plished in  3  or  4  hours.  A  carriage 
may  be  hired  for  the  excursion  for  2 
piastres. 

Tou  leave  Messina  by  the  Porta 
Beale  Bassa*  and  passing  the  church 
of  Porto  Salvo,  and  that  of  S.  Fran- 
cesco di  Paola,  on  the  further  side  of 
the  Fiumaia  di  Saddeo,  proceed  along 
the  beach  at  the  foot  of  lulls  cultivated 
with  &e  olive  and  cactus.  Tou  soon 
reach  the  suburb  of  the  Bingo,  witli 
flshennen*s  huts  along  the  shore,  and 
the  httle  church  of  Gesii  e  Maria,  whicli 
contains  a  Madonna  by  Sitnone  Co- 
mand^.  About  a  mile  nom  the  gates 
is  ti^e  convent  of  Basilian  monks 
called 

8.  Salvadore  de*  Ored,  a  large  edi- 
fice^ of  Italian  architecture,  with  a  lino 
Eortico.  Charles  HL,  when  he  visited 
is  new  dominions  in  Sicily,  in  1735, 
was  so  charmed  with  the  view  it  com- 
manded of  the  Straits  and  the  Gala- 
bzjan  coast,  barely  4  miles  distant, 
that  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
this  convent,  a  fact  recorded  on  u 
tablet  outside  the  window  of  his 
bedchamber.  The  convent  owes  its 
origin  to  a  vow  made  by  Count  Boger« 
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who,  on  his  first  landing  in  Sicily,  per- 
ceived the  bodies  of  12  Christians  sus- 
pended from  a  gallows  on  the  point  of 
the  Sickle  of  Messina;  whereon  he 
vowed,  in  case  of  victory  over  the 
Saracens,  to  erect  a  temple  on  the  spot, 
as  a  record  at  once  of  tlieir  martyrdom 
and  his  own  piety.  After  his  conquest 
the  Oouut  raised  a  church  on  tlie  site, 
in  1082,  which  he  dedicated  to  tlie 
"  Saviour  of  the  Wretched.**  and  four 
years  later  he  added  a  convent,  which 
he  gmnted  to  the  monks  of  St.  Basil, 
with  broad  lands  and  many  villages  in 
fee.  In  1546  Charles  Y.  demolished 
the  convent  to  enlarge  the  fort  at  the 
point  of  the  Sickle,  which  now  takes 
its  name  from  the  original  building, 
and  he  founded  a  new  convent  for  the 
monks  on  the  shores  of  the  Straits. 
The  church  is  spacious,  but  has  no 
objects  of  intei-cst  beyond  a  Transfi- 
guration by  Deodato  Gvinaccia^  and 
some  paintings  by  Tucoaari,  The  li- 
brory  is  said  to  contain  some  valuable 
Greek  and  Latin  MSS. 

Crossing  the  Fiumara  dell*  Annun- 
ziata,  you  continue  alone  the  shore, 
which  in  this  part  bears  we  attractive 
apf >ellation  of  Paraduo,  And  in  trutli 
it  id  not  wanting  in  beauty.  On  the 
one  hand,  you  h&ye  groves  of  olives 
and  oranges,  or  long  vine-terraces 
overlianging  the  road,  oacked  by  cac- 
tus-clad hills ;  on  the  other,  tlie  blue 
Straits,  studded  with  snowy  sedls, 
bounded  by  the  wild  coast  of  Calabria, 
with  the  Bock  of  Soylla  opening  in 
the  distance;  and  a  foreground  of 
tperonari  drawn  up  on  the  beach,  with 
bare-legged,  red-capped  fishermen 
mending  their  nets,  or  sLumberiog  in 
the  shade.  But  the  title  of  Paradiso 
W{is  bestowed  on  this  shore  not  for  its 
scenic  cbanns,  but  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  Governor  of  Messina, 
who  retired  with  his  family  to  a  pa- 
lace here  during  the  plague  of  1743, 
entirely  escaped  the  contagion. 

Traversing  the  village  of  Za  Facet 
and  crossing  the  Fiumara  di  Cur- 
oui'acci,  you  reach  La  Grotto,  a  cir- 
cular and  domed  church  of  Italian 
I>oric.  erected  in  1622  on  tlie  site  of 
an  early  chapel,  which  is  supposed  to 
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temple  of  Diana.    It 
ture  of  the  Nativity,    by 
MatoXu    The  church 
minent  part  of  the  shares 
(rom  Messina.     Dzivii^ 
arcade,  you  proceed  aloo^  ttie  t* 
passing  the  remains  of  battenes  tree 
Dy  the  English  during  tbeir  «c<v 
tion  of  Sicily,  and  jmst    l>e«x«!d   . 
Fiumara  Guardia  see  a  piivillar  t^- ' 
in  the  abandoned  fort  of  &  Sam 
above  the  road.  The  view  finoaitki*:. 
of  the  coast,  looking  back,  wiib  tile:  il  - 
of  La  Grotfaft  on  the  point 
gromid,    Messina    and    its 
under  the  hills  in  the 
its  lighthouse  standing  &r  xjimt  i 
waves,  is  higlilypictareaqiie.  Xbe 
let  of  Savia  Agaia  is  next  readied,  £. 
presently  Oanzirri,  more  than    5  r 
from  Messina.   This  is  a  mere  fis?  fp" 
village,  at  the  head  of  the  fiiss  kz. 
largest  of  the  Paniani,  or  lakcSk  whi^ 
here  lie  between  the  sandy  besdi  oz. 
the  heights  inland.     These 
of  salt-water,    connected    viUi 
other,  and   with    the    sea,  by 
canals.    They  are  said  to  be  vary  de^ 
and  they  abound  in  fish,  especiaUr  e-.  .r 
and  cockles,  which  arc  Uie  best  ia  ^.- 
cily.    The  latter,  which  eojoyed  a  r:r 
putation  in  ancient  times,   imder  ti« 
name  of  Felorides, "  are  reared  will 
great   attentum,    being    placed,  wfae. 
young,  in  rows  along  the  mud,  wher 
the  water  is  1}  ot  2  feet  de^;  then 
they  burrow,  and  are  left  to  &tten,  tmt: 
of  a  proper  size,  when  they  axe  rakec 
up,  and  others  put  in  thear  place.'*— 
Smyth,    There  are  two  of  these  lakes, 
one  very  long,  the  other  round,  ani 
they  are  designated  from  thdr  ocmfbr- 
mation.    The  first  is  more  than  a  mil« 
in  length,  but  hardly  a  foriong  across. 
Yine^f^ids,  cwchards,  and  olive-groves 
.take  the  place  of  the  dense  woods  which 
overhung  it  in  ancient  times.    In  win- 
ter  and  spring  these  lakes  are  fie- 
(fuented  by  vfUd  fowl  of  many  desciip- 
tions,  which  afford  much  spoii  to  the 
citizens  of  Messina.    There  was,  of  old, 
a  third .  lake,  in  the  midst  of  whiffa 
stood  a  temple,  supposed  to  be  tiiat  of 
Keptune^  mentioned  by  Hesiod  and 
Dicxiorus;  but  no  troces  of  it  arenoir 


imvj  risen  on  the  nuns  of  an  anCient  J  visible..  It  probably  lay  between  the 
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c  t'wo  lakes,  for  on  cnttiDg  the  cftnal 
?li  unites  them,  at  ahout  100  yanls 
K  th.e  long  lake,  remains  of  on  an- 
t;  temple  were  brought  to  light, 
c^li  may  have  been  that  of  Neptune, 
<3d.  to  have  been  bnilt  by  Orion,  and 
site  of  which  had  been  forgotten  for 
s,  though  the  granite  columns  had 
'T\  carried  to  Messina  for  the  oon- 
jicUon  of  the  nave  of  the  cathedraL 
^t  the  distance  of  nearly  7  m.  from 
^asina  the  road  crosses  the  canal 
lich  joins  the  **  Long  "  to  the  '*  Hound 
.Jse,'*  and  skirts  the  snores  of  the  latter 
^aro. 

JFaro  is  a  small  villflge,  the  residence 
r  fishermen  and  pilots,  on  the  southern 
lie,  and  almost  at  the  extremity,  of  the 
)ng  low  headland  which  bears  its  name. 
vt  the  easternmost  point  of  the  cape 
tands  the  Torre  di  Faro,  a  round  tower, 
vhich  seryes  both  for  a  lighthouse  and  a 
'ort,  the  latter  now  dismantled ;  but  nu- 
merous martello  towers  along  Ihe  beach, 
mid  forts  on  the  heights  commanding 
it,  attest  the  care  with  which  this  comer 
of  the  island  was  fortified  by  the  Eng- 
lifih  at  the  commencement  of  this  cen- 
tury, when  they  made  Messina  the  key 
of  Sicily.    The  tower  has  only  some  2^ 
centuries  of  antiquity,  but  it  probably 
occupies  the  site  di  the  ancient  Pharos, 
or  Lighthouse,  from  which  it  derives  its 
name.     The  word  is  also  commonly 
applied  to  the  Straits  themselves,  and 
the  Two  Sicilies  are  distinguished  as 
"Sicily  on  this  side  the  Faro,**  i.e,  the 
kingdom  of  Naple^  and  '*  Sicily  beyond 
the  Faro,"  or  the  island.      The  head- 
land on  which  the  tower  stands  is  the 
celebrated  Cape  PeJorus,   one   of  the 
three  promontories  which  gave  the  is- 
land its  ancient  name   of  Trinacria. 
Some  Boman  writers  derive  its  name 
from  the  pilot  of  Hannibal,  who  was 
put  to  deatii  by  that  general,  on  a  sus- 
picion of  treachery,  whcm  he  thought 
himfielf  land-lodcBo,  and  could  peroeive 
no  means  of  escape ;  though,  on  dis- 
covering the  passage,  he  sought  to  atone 
for  his  raahnesB  uy  erecting  a  monu- 
ment to  Felorus  on  the  promontory. 
The  cape,  however,  was  known  to  the 
Qieeks  by  that  name  centuries  before 
Ihe  time  of  Hannibal.    It  is  a  low, 


sandy  point  stretching  due  eastwarrl 
towards  Scilla,  and  evidently  thrown 
up  by  the  currents,  though  ancient  tra> 
dition,  as  recorded  by  Hesiod  and  Dio- 
dorus,  regarded  it  as  the  work  of  the 
giant  Orion,  constructed  for  the  erection 
of  the  temple  of  Neptune.  About  2 
miles  from  its  extremity  begins  a  low 
ridge  of  sandy  heights,  whi<Si  soon  rise 
into  hiUs  of  no  great  elevation,  but 
steep  and  strongly  marked ;  and  these 
continue  to  rise  till  they  culminate 
in  Monte  Dinnamare  and  Monte  Scu- 
deri,  the  highest  of  the  long,  lofty, 
and  sermtea  range  which  overhangs 
Messina,  and  extends  fiu-  beyond  it 
to  the  S.,  sinking  in  a  steep  slope  to 
the  sea.  It  is  a  oeautiful  view,  this,  of 
the  city,  as  seen  from  the  Faro, — almost 
the  same  as  that  obtained  from  the  deck 
of  a  steamer  entering  the  Straits  from 
the  North,  when,  on  turning  the  point 
of  the  Faro,  Messina  first  comes  into 
view.  The  Straits  are  here  8580  yards, 
or  barely  more  than  2  m.  wide,  so  nar- 
row, indeed,  that  at  night  vou  can  hear 
the  dogs  on  the  opposite  snore,  and  on 
a  still  morning  the  cock's  crow  in  Italy 
will  be  answered  by  the  cocks  in  Sicily. 
Count  Roger  and  his  Normans  here 
crossed  into  Sicily  in  small  boats,  swim- 
ming their  horses  by  their  side,  follow- 
ing  the  example  of  Timoleon*s  Corin- 
thians. From  the  village  of  Ganzirri  to 
Punta  del  Pezzo,  the  most  prominent 
point  on  the  Csdabrian  shore,  the  dis- 
tance is  3971  yards.  From  the  Faro 
Point  to  the  rock  of  Scylla  is  6047,  or 
less  than  8^  m.  That  celebrated  rock 
is  distinctly  seen  to  the  E.,  projecting 
into  the  sea  in  a  square  mass,  with  its 
fort  in  ruins  on  its  brow,  and  the  waves 
breaking  in  eternal  foam  on  its  base. 
Above  it  the  moimtains  of  Calabria  rise 
in  red,  arid  steeps  to  a  great  height, 
but  more  to  the  S.  slope  back  behind 
San  Giovanni  and  Beggio,  though  they 
are  broken  by  deep  ravines,  and  their 
crests  are  veij  rugged,  and  in  winter 
all  capped  witii  snow.  You  see  the 
Oalabrian  coas^  stretching  fiir  away 
northwards  from  Scilla  in  a  lofty  but 
level  wall,  studded  with  towns  — 
Bagnara,  Scminaro,  Palmi,  Giqja,  Ni- 
cotera — ^till  it  terminates  in  the  long, 
low  headland  of  Yaticano,  which  shuts 
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in  the  Gulf  of  Giojsk,  The  next  object 
that  catches  the  eye  as  it  aoans  the  ho- 
rizon is  the  isohited  oooe  of  Stromboli, 
in  the  N.N.W.,  reooenized  by  its  eternal 
crest  of  smoke.  Next  lies  Panaria 
more  to  the  W^  -with  Lipari  and  Vnl- 
cano  massed  into  one,  and  appearing 
ftom  this  spot  like  a  distant  headland 
of  the  Sicilian  coast.  The  ancients  were 
of  opinion  that  Sicily  was  originally 
united  to  Italy,  and  sepaiated  by  some 
convulsion  of  nature : — 

•  IIcDC  loca  vi  qnondam  et  vMtA  ooBVulaa  minA 
(Taalum  evl  lODglnqiui  valet  mutare  ve- 

toBtas) 
DlseilQlflM   f«nmt.   com  proteoiu   vtraqae 

teUos 
Una  foret;  renit  medio  vi  pontiu^  et  ondis 
Henperiam  Sicolo  lattu  alMddi^  arvaque  et 

uibes 
Lttore  dldactas  angnsto  Interinlt  ascttu 
Dextmm  Scylla  latua,  levum  inq^lacata  Cha> 

rjbdU 
Obetdet."  Tim.  .<Ai.  ill.  414. 

The  name  of  Hhegium,  now  B^gio 
(&om  p^iypvfu  or  ^it^f^  to  rend  or 
burst  asunder),  is  also  significant  of 
tluB  belief.  But  this  view  is  not  held 
l^  modffln  writers.  The  geological 
formation  of  the  two  shores  is  iu  many 
respects  similar,  but  the  general  as- 
pect is  very  different  "  On  examining 
with  attention  the  opposite  coasts  of 
Sicily  and  Oalabria,  I  could  not  dis- 
cover the  slightest  indication  that 
they  had  once  been  united.  Had  the 
Straits  been  formed  of  rocks  corre- 
sponding in  shape  and  strata,  we 
might  have  had  some  plausible  reasms 
to  infer  that  a  separation  had  tiUcen 
place  by  some  convulsion  of  nature, 
but,  on  the  contraiy,  tiie  appearance  of 
the  two  coasts  is  totally  difieient  One 
fiGKst,  indeed,  is  certain.  Instead  of  an 
increase  in  the  width  of  the  Straits,  the 
land  on  the  point  of  the  piomontary, 
mthin  the  memory  of  man»  has  gained 
on  the  sea,  by  the  constant  accumula- 
tion of  Buid  in  so  narrow  a  channel." — 
Sir  B.  0.  Soare. 

CliaryhdiM, — ^The  precise  site  of  this 
celebrated  whirlpool,  whidi  possessed 
sndi  tenors  for  the  mariners  of  old,  has 
been  much  disputad.  Certain  it  is  that 
nothing  at  all  answering  the  descrip- 
tkiiis  of  the  ancient  poets  now  exJsto  in 


these  seas.     But  there  are  m 
partsof  the  Straits  eddies whkli. 
certain  oizcumstanoea,  aie  so 
not  to  be  unattended  with  peril  ^  :^ 
boats  which  approach  than.      "T^ 
currents  in  the  Faro^** 
Smyth,  '^are  BO  numeroaa  and  m 
that  I  found  it  very  difficult  to 
tain  anything  with   piecisBon,  as 
series  A  observatioDs   addon 
wiUi  another;  but    I  have 
fiyund  the  statements  oi  the  BBoat 
rienced  pilots  appiozimate 
«tch  other.    In  settled 
a  central  stream  running  N.  and  8.  jr 
the  rate  of  from  2  to  5  m.  an  boor,  ane 
which,  though  properly  epeaMng  ooIt 
a  current,  is  governed  by  the  mocc 
On  each  shore  there  is  a  ooonter.  cr  ic- 
turning  set,  at  uncertain  distanoes  ftrei 
the  beach,  often  fonning  eddies  to  the 
central  current;   but    in    Teiy 
breezes  the  lateral  tides  aie 
perceptible,  while  the    main 
creases  soas  to  send  at  intervals  ali^ 
whirlpools  to  eadi  shore.    There  is  in 
general  an  uncertain  rise  and  fidl  of  a 
&w  inches,  but  before  the  vernal  eqm-^ 
nox  tibey  rise  to  18  or  20  inchea  When 
tlie  main  current  runs  to  the  northward, 
it  is  called  the  flood,  and  the  eontiary 
the  ebb.    The  tide  runs  6  honiB  each 
wav,  and  there  is  usually  an  interval 
of  nom  15  to  60  minutes  between  ti^ 
changes."  These  eddies,  or  whirlpool^ 
are  vulgarly  called  *'  garofaU^*'  or  **  eaio- 
feri"    The  prindpaL  ones  are  on  the 
coast  of  SicUy,  one  between  the  Punta 
del  Fare  and  the  Punta  Sottile,  to  the  £. 
of  the  village  of  Faro,  and  it  is  strongest 
at  ebb  tide ;  another  between  the  Punta 
Sottile  and  Pnnta  Palazzo^  and  just  op- 
posite the  said  village.    This  ia  very 
strong,  especially  with  the  flood  tide^ 
and,  from  its  position  opposite  Scylla, 
is  probably  the  Charybdis  of  the  an- 
cients.   Other  smaller  eddies  will  be 
found  aloi^  this  coast,  off  Sent*  Agata, 
La  Grotta,  and  a  Salvatore  de*  GreoL 
Outside  the  harbour  of  Meiwina,  at  the 
point  of  the  Fanale  Piccolo^  is  a  veiy 
strong^Kiro/aZo,  which  isgenenJly  taken 
for  the  Chaiybdis  of  the  andents.  '*To 
the  undecked  boats  of  the  Greeks  it 
must  have  been  formidable^  for  even  in 
the  present  day  small  en^  are  some- 
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endangered  by  it,  and  I  have 
vk  several  men  of  war,  and  even  a  74- 
a.  sliip*  whirled  round  on  its  sur&ce, 
^    \yy  using  due  caution  there  is  ge- 
rckXly  very  little  dancer  or  inoonye* 
iizLce  to  Ibe  apprehended.    It  appears 
l>e  an  agiteted  water  of  from  70  to 
farthoms  in  depth,  circling  in  quick 
(lies.     It  IS  owing,  probably,  to  the 
siting  of  the  harbour   and  lateral 
trx'ents  with  the  main  one,  the  latter 
sing  forced  oyer  in  this  direction  bj 
i&  oppoeitepoint of Pezzo." — Admiral 
myth,     OfTthis  last  point,  on  the  Oa- 
Ll>rian  shore,  there  is  also  a  yery  strong 
circfalo,  caused  by  the  meeting  of  the 
:iai.ii    Gozxent   from   the  S.  and  the 
oiinter-current  from  the  N.,  which  is 
Laxigerous  to  boats  when  the  wind  is 
Vom  the  S.E.    We  should  state  that 
;lie  French  hydrographer,  M.  Daron- 
lean,  who  has  reoenUy  surveyed  the 
Straits  by  command  of  the  Emperor, 
and  published   an    elaborate   map  of 
tb^u,  is  of  opinion  that  the  whirl- 
pool  opposite   the    yUlage    of   Faro 
is    the  true  Gharybdis.    It  may  be^ 
lioweyer,  that  the  ancients  had  but 
vague  notions  as  to  the  exact  position 
of    Gharybdis,  and  included  m  that 
name  the  whole  extent  of  this  eddying 
sea,  this  **  mare  yorticosum,"  as  Pliny 
terms  it.    It  was  believed  by  the  an- 
cients that  anything  thrown  into  the 
^vhirlpool  was  cast  up  again  on  the 
shore  at  Taormina,  some  30  m.  distant. 
The  vulgar  belief  of  modem  times  is 
that  Gharybdis  is  a  passage  through 
the  sea  to  the  furnaces  in  the  heart  of 
Etna. 

Fata  Morgana. — In  the  Straits  of 

Messina  may  occasionally  be  witnessed 

the    singular     optical    phenomenon, 

which,  being  popularly  believed  to  be 

the  work  of  supernatural  agencies,  has 

i-eceived  its  name  &om  the  Queen  of 

the  Fairies.  It  more  frequently  occurs 

on  the  Galabrian  than  on  the  Sicilian 

coQst,  particularly  in  the  bay  of  Reggio, 

aud  DBS  therefore  been  described  in 

the  Eandbook  for  Southern  Italy,  Rte. 

155,  to  which  we  refer  the  traveller, 

Pesee  Spada, — In  the  Straits,  during 
July  and  August,  may  be  seen  the  sin- 


gular and  exciting  pursuit  of  the  sword- 
nsh,  a  sport  peculiar  to  these  waters. 
This  fish,  the  Xi^das  gladiua,  the 
ya\t<&Tns  of  the  anaents,  varies  from  6 
to  14  feet  in  length,  and  in  weight  from 
100  to  300  lbs. ;  the  long  bone,  which 
gives  it  its  name,  projecte  like  a  broad 
two-edged  sword,  a  yard  or  more  from 
the  upper  jaw.  The  chase  is  con- 
ducted pret^  much  as  in  ancient  times. 
A  number  of  laree  barks  take  up  their 
positions  at  re^iuar  distances  along  the 
shore,  each  with  a  very  tall  mast,  at 
the  head  of  which  a  man  is  stationed  to 
look  out  for  the  fish.  He  descries  it 
at  a  considerable  distance,  for  it  often 
shows  its  dorsal  fin  above  water,  and 
generally  swims  near  the  sur&ce. 
when  he  gives  the  signal,  a  light 
attendant  boat,  called  a  lunira,  starts 
in  pursuit-,  and  guided  by  the  cries  of 
the  look-out  man,  soon  comes  up  with 
the  fish,  when  the  harpooner  m  the 
bow  deals  his  weapon  vnth  almost  xm- 
erring  aim.  To  the  head  of  the  instru- 
ment is  attached  a  long  line,  by  which 
the  animal  is  gradually  wearied  out. 
Sometimes,  however,  he  turns  upon  his 
pursuers,  and  even  pierces  the  boat 
with  his  sword,  to  the  imminent  peril  of 
the  mariners.  The  flesh  is  somewhat 
like  veal,  and  is  much  relished  by  the 
Sicilians,  who  esteem  it  above  tliat  of 
all  the  finny  tribe  of  their  seas. 

CoHa  Petce. — ^Among  the  wonders  of 
Messina,  especially  as  connected  with 
these  whirlpools,  we  must  not  forget  to 
mention  the  celebrated  man-fish  of  the 
Straits,  vulgarly  called,  from  his  name 
of  Nicholas,  Gola  Pesce.  This  strange 
being  is  said  to  have  been  born  at  Ga- 
tania,  somewhere  about  the  year  1300, 
to  have  lived  at  Messina,  to  have  taken 
from  his  infancy  to  the  sea  as  his  na- 
tural elemeat,  in  which  he  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  time,  being  as  much 
at  home  in  the  water  as  others  on  the 
land,  diving  into  its  deepest  recesses, 
revelling  on  its  wildest  billows,  sport- 
ing with  the  dolphin  and  tunny  as  with 
brethren;  visiting  in  this  manner  all 
tihe  neighbouriag  coasts  of  Sicily  and 
Galabria,  and  travelling  great  distances 
with  extraordinaiy  rapidity.  His  &me 
at  length  reached  the  ears  of  King  Fre^ 
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derick  IL,  who,  on  some  festive  oocasioo, 
when  all  Messina  was  lookiag  on  from 
the  shore,  cast  a  cap  of  gold  into  the 
whirlpool  off  the  harhonr,  to  test  his 
exfcraordinaiy  powers.  Cola  plunged 
in,  and  after  a  while  reappeared  with 
tiie  gohlet,  which  he  handed  hack  to 
the  monarch.  Again  Frederick  cast  it 
into  the  waves,  and  again  Cola  hrought 
it  to  the  surface.  Not  content  with 
this  severe  test  of  his  powers,  the  King 
a  third  time  hurled  the  goblet  into  the 
whirlpool.  Ck)la  a  third  time  followed 
it  to  the  bottom,  but,  exhausted  by  his 
previous  struggles  with  the  edd;png 
tide,  he  return^  no  more  to  tlie  ught 
of  day ;  and  Messina  long  mourned  the 
royal  caprice  which  had  deprived  her 
of  her  amphibious  citizen. 


1 


An  agreeable  excursion  may  be 
made  to  Beggio,  on  the  opposite  coast, 
for  which  steamers  run  twice  a-day :  see 
p.  468.  The  distance  from  the  Light- 
house of  Messina  to  the  cathedral  of 
Beggio  is  13,187  yards,  or  about  7^  m. 
The  traveller  may  even  make  the  tour 
of  the  towns  on  the  Galabrian  coast, 
beginning  with  Re^io,  and  touching 
successively  at  S.  Giovanni,  Scilla,  ana 
Bagnara.  The  direct  distance  to  S. 
Giovanni  from  the  mouth  of  the  iiar- 
bour  is  about  4|  m. ;  to  Scilla,  9}  m. 
A  steamer,  the  '  Antelope,*  makes  the 
round  twice  a-day.  For  all  these 
places,  see  the  Sandbook  of  SouOiom 
Italy. 


Excursion  to  the  Telegbafh  Ain> 
THE  Badiazza. 

It  is  a  delightful  excursion  to  the 
Telegraph  on  the  Golle  di  S.  Biz29o, 
one  of  the  hills  above  Messina,  where 
the  high  road  to  Milazzo  and  Fattl 
crosses  the  range.  It  is  about  6  m. 
finom  the  city,  and  as  the  road  is  very 
steep,  the  ascent  will  occupy  about  3 
hours  in  a  carriage,  though  the  descent 
may  be  accomplished  m  one.  You 
leave  the  city  by  the  northern  gate, 
and  turn  inland  by  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  di  Gesh  Inferiore.  The  road  fol- 
lows the  rt.  bank  of  the  Finmara  di 
Santa  Maria  or  della  Hn/^Wm^^  and  a 


little  way  up  it^  oa  an 

rounded  by  noble  pine-tieeB  and  -- 

preases,  stands  the  CSapodiiB  oasm*. 

which,  like  all  oonvents  of  tfaia  ^4^ 

occupies  a  site  thai  appears  tn  V? 

been  chosen  for  its  toMpn&ost^  frji- 

pect 

The  Gowoenio  Cappuoeino  is  mat  p~ 
markable  for  the  glories  of  natme  tki 
of  art, — afoot  noticed  in  the  macDfC*-. 
on  the  cross  on  the  eBplanadc!.     Tu 
building  externally  has  no  attnrtiA'- 
It  was  founded  in  1560.    Within  r 
portico  is  a  chapeU  with  an  alftarpr 
of  the  "  Yergine  degli  Agamxtant^  '  i 
Padre  FeUdano,  of  Meaaimi,  called  i- 
*'  Baphael   of   the    OApiicldii&''      ^. 
Francis   is   represeoted  aho'winig'  u 
stigmata  in  his  hands  to  the  Babe:  . 
nice,  wellHxdouTed    picture.    Bjy   t*: 
same  hand  is  a  Fietk,  in  an  onter  rr 
the  side  of  the  church,  of  inferior  laer.^ 
and   much   injured    by  damp.     Ti- 
diurch  contains  in  the  1st  chapel  to  ti- 
lt a  Transfiguration  by  MT^otlw  Ga{i- 
chin,  JFVa  Um3e^  the  only  p^ipil  -^ 
Bodriguez.    In  the  3id«  on  this  skie,  t 
the  Stigmatization  of  St.  Fianda,  Iv 
FMppo   Paladino.     Over    tiie    bir^ 
altar  is  a  Nativity,   by   Miekdaa^ 
Caravaggio,  esteemsd  a   ^^teMfeaxr*, 
and  in  truth  a  good  work  of  the  ma^r. 
particularly  to  be  aihnired  for  the  o«- 
tural  mode  of  treatment.     In  the  Uul-' 
choir  to  the  rt  is  an  early  pictnie  of  tb-. 
Virgin  and  ChUd,  St.  Peter,  and  S:. 
Jolm.    In  the  sacristy  are  some  gooi 
triptychs  of  the  Flemuih  9ckoci,    Tb*' 
refectory  contains  a  large  painting  cf 
the  Last  Supper,  by  Fra  UmHe. 

Above  this  the  road  ascends  between 
vineyards    and    orchards,   oUve    sad 
orange  groves,  which  carpet  the  valley, 
or  cover  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hills 
which  rise  on  either  hand,  clothed  witt 
cactus,  arbutus,  or  myrtle  to  HaeiT  sum- 
mits.   At  2  m.  from  the  gatee^  a  path 
to  the  rt.  leads  up  the  bed  cf  the  Fich 
maia  to  the  Badiazza,  cr  ruined  ood- 
Tcnt  of  Santa  Maria  della  Scala,  or 
deUaYalle.  Keeping  the  high  road,  after 
some  miles,  you  obtain,  through  breab 
in  the  hills  as  you  ascend,  partial  viev:- 
of  the  Straits,  the  Faro,  the  rock  of 
Scylla,  the  Galabrian  Apennines^  ukI 
the  green  sickle  and  ca«tled  oags  of 
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at  your  feet  The  rood  winds 
the  slopes  of  the  wild,  conical, 
i:^c^-creeted  hills,  overlianging  at  a 
height  the  ravine  of  the  fiumant. 
^hose  head,  and  at  the  very  base  of 
ste^,  is  the  square,  roofless  abbey 
r  JLa  Scala.  At  the  top  of  the  pass 
bC^Yiftd  the  telegraph  ana  a  Norman 
7cvt;ch-tower  in  rains.  The  view  from 
Li.l<3  spot  is  enchanting.  It  has  been 
leacribed  at  p.  281. 

ladder-road,  practicable  only  on 
or  on  horseback,  leads  from  this 
3i>ot  down  to  the  ruined  abbey  in  the 
c^vlne.    Before  the  construction  of  the 
octarriage-road  this  was  the  old  route 
ffom  Messina  to  Milazzo  and  the  north- 
earn  coast    The  tourist  may  yary  his 
es^cursion  by  descending  to  the  ruin, 
£tnd  returning  on  foot  to  Messina ;  or, 
oxi   his  way   out  he   may  take  the 
¥*itiirtara   della    Badiazza,   where    It 
l>raiiche8  from  the  high-road,  and  meet 
liis  carriage  again  at  the  top  of  the 
pass.  Jn  t£it  case  he  follows  the  rocky 
oed  of  the  stream,  taking  the  rt.  hand 
n.t  three  successiye  forks,  and  in  little 
xnore  than  a  mile  reaches  the  ruin. 

Santa  Maria  deda  Voile,  alias  Santa 
Ji£aria  ddla  Scala,  and  more  vulgarly 
JJa  Badiazza,  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
ravine,  where  it  is  narrowed  by  lofty, 
steep,  and  stony  banks.    The  abbey 
dates  from  Norman  times ;  it  was  richly 
enck>wed  by  William  the  Good,  and  by 
the  Empress  Constantia,  but  after  the 
plague  which  ravaged  Messina  in  1347 
itie  nuns  removed  to  the  city,  and  oc- 
cupied ttke  new  churoh  of  La  Scala, 
recently  erected  by  Frederick  XL  of 
Aragon.    For  two  centuries  they  kept 
up  the  old  abbey  for  the  mlleggiatura, 
but  this  being  at  length  forbidden  by 
the  Ck)uncil  of  Trent    the    original 
Ibmlding  was  abandoned  and  allowed 
to  fall  into  utter  decay. 


The  exterior  shows  toll  lancet  win- 
dows, witli  smaller  liancets  in  the  cle- 
restory, decorated  with  banded  vous- 
soirs  (k  black  and  white  stone.  Each 
of  the  8  apses  shows  a  pointed  window, 
and  is  surmounted  by  a  battlementod 
parapet  The  W.  door  is  of  the  12th 
cent. ;  it  has  two  broad  flat  orders,  each 
showing  the  double  chevron  in  relief 
and  in  mtaglio,  sunounded  by  a  label 
of  acanthus-leaves.  The  architrave  of 
white  marble  seems  a  portion  of  a  cor- 
nice of  late  Roman  times.  The  whole 
is  surmounted  by  a  triangular  pedi- 
ment and  a  circular  window.  The  N. 
door  is  of  later  date,  liaving  an  equi- 
lateral pointed  arch,  with  two  orders  of 
boutel  mouldings^  and  a  prominent 
label,  corbelled  on  a  single  acanthus- 
leaf.  The  pilaster  to  the  inner  order 
is  decorated  with  beautiful  acanthus 
and  vino  foliage,  and  the  shaft  to  the 
outer  order  ukows  the  Greek  honey- 
suckle and  acanthus  on  its  capital.  The 
S.  door  resembles  the  N.,  but  is  simpler 
in  its  details.  Internally  the  church 
has  8  aisles,  the  central  one  being 
much  the  laigest  divided  by  rows  of 
pointed  arches  resting  on  massive  four- 
clustered  columns,  with  singular  capi- 
tals, some  with  bossed  foliage,  in  the 
Norman  style,  others  with  a  double 
tier  of  acanthus-leaves,  and  others  un- 
like any  to  be  seen  elsewhere  in  Sicily. 
There  are  traces  of  a  dome  or  lantern 
in  the  centre  of  the  church,  supported 
by  large  arches  resting  on  octagonal 
piers,  with  curious  penctentives  of  small 
arches,  round  and  pointed,  in  tiers  at 
the  angles.  The  capitals  are  much 
smaller  than  the  piers  themselves.  The 
wuidows,  though  pointG<l  outside,  are 
rounded  within.  This  Norman  abbey, 
with  its  singular  features,  is  a  most 
interesting  study  to  the  architect,  while 
its  lonely  ruins  have  no  leas  a  charm 
for  the  lover  of  the  picturesque. 
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INDEX. 


ACI. 


CI  CAflTBixo,  vllli^  and  to- 
tress,  449 

—  RsALE^dty  ofp^5o.  Scene 
of  the  lable  of  Acts  and  Ga- 
latea, 4$i 

icqua  de'  Gomri,  hamlet*  140 

—  Uolce,  village,  270 
^^ra*,  ancient,  tomlNi  and  xe- 

maina  of,  362 
Acradina,  ancient,  J40 
Adherbal,  exploit  of,  197 
Adranum.  now  Adernb,  2JJ 
'*  AdveniB    perfngimn,"    &c, 
motto,  fh>m  Qoero,  of  the 
Llcco  LibTBry,  Palenno,  67 
JEiieas.  the  **  illntabilla  ora,"  in 
his  lament  for  Anchiaei»  de- 
scribed, 152 
.£acliyla8,  nbled  death  of,  jij. 
AgabuzEo,  stream,  177 
Agathymom,  ancient,  site  of, 

271 
Agnnni,  port  of  Lentini,  386 
Agriculture,  general,  xv 
AgrigeDtnm  (the  Greek  Acra- 
gas),  now  Girgentl,  rains  of, 
199.    Site,  origin,  and  his- 
to^r,  10a    Siege  and  sack  of 
the  city,  narrated  by  Mr. 
Grote,  201.    Temples,  298, 
20M5 
Agro,  d',  stream,  463 
Agyriom,  ancient,  now  Aigirb, 

221 

Aidone,  town,  Lombard  origin 

of,  307 
Alabaster,  carvers  of,  Trapanl, 

15)'     Quarry  of,  at  Asaro, 

2Z6 

Alabus,  now  Gmtara,  384 
Alaesa,  andent  city  of,  207 
AlboDiaD  GoloDies,   2i8»   240, 

Mi 

Albergo  de'  Poreri,  InsUtntlon 
for  female  poor  at  Palermo^ 
io6 

Akamo,  town  of,  144.  The 
birthplace  of  Ciullo,  the  ear- 
liest Italiao  poet»  14& 


A8ZNELL0. 

Alesslo,  village,  463 
All,  village  and  baths  of,  464 
Alia,  town  of,  220 
Alimena,  villikge,  283 
AUetto,  dealer  in  vaaea  and 

relics.  Giisanti,  195 
Altavnia,  hamlet,  250 
AlnmelUne,  of  Boccalmnera, 

463 
Aluntinm,  andent^  vestiges  of, 

270 
Amber,  at  the  month  of  the 

Gonialooga,  383 
Amestratns,  ancient  fortress  of, 

now  Miatretta,  268 
Ammalate,  delle,  atream,  182 
AiiFBiTHEATiiE8»  andent,  niins 
of— 
CSatania,  408 

Neapolia  (Syracnse),  347 
Termini,  254 
Anapns,  stream,  soeneiy   of, 

Annunatata,  dell'  stream,  508 
Antiquities  and  Art,  summary 

of,  xxiv 
ApoUonia  (now  Pdllina),  267 
AQUKD17CTS,  andent — 

Aoqua  Corriente,  237 

Ademo,  233 

Otpnto^  143 

C&na,  or  d'Aragooa.  232 

Epipole,  35i 

FicarazzI,  140 

Termini,  259 

Torrenuova,  271 
Arabic  M&,  spurious,  story  of, 

Ij6 
Aragona,  town  of,  248 
Archimedes,  exploits  and  ihte 

of,  3J9 

Arena,  river,  186 

Archltecta:  see  ScuJptan, 

Arciveecovale,  Palaaao^  Pa- 
lermo, story  of,  66 

Asaro,  town  of  (olt'm  Assorns), 
226 

Aslnarua,  now  Falconara,  321. 
Scene  of  the  final  rout  of  the 
Athenlana  by  the  SjyraGUs- 
ana,  322 

AsineUo,  rock  of,  desoibed  in 
the  iEneld,  159 


BBLMONTE. 

Atmea,  Rope  (Giigenti),  view 

firom,  203 
Atys,  stream,  now  Oumitello,. 

187 
Angoata,  or  Agoeta  (oNm  Me- 

gara  Hyblmi),  town  ot  385 
Avola,  town  of.  324 
— — ,  d',  stream,  3x4 


Babiazza,  della,  stream,  513 
Bagaria,  town  of,  140 
Baida,  village  and  chorda  of,  137 
Baroellona,  town  of.  276 
Barilla,  on  the  plain  of  Terra- 
nova,  371 
Barrafranca,  town  of,  307 
Bartlett,  quoted,  xi,  21,  '^121, 
122,  131,  14*  »o4»  WJ.  290* 

Baths,  andent— 

Gai6gero,  San,  190 

GefUh,  dl,  217 

Daphne,  of,  331 

Girgentl,  214 

HimerensesCThemue),  291 

Mlst^bianco,  238 

Patemd,  236 

S^cestante  AqiUB,  or  Fin- 
ciansB,  X48 

SelinuntinsB      (Themue), 
190 

Terme,  le,  or  Adiillei,  408 

Tennini  dl  C^astio,  276 

Venere,  di,  349 
Battlkb  of— 

the  Aslnarua,  323 

Galatafimi,  148 

Gapo  Orlando^  271 

the  Crimisus,  T47 

Dasoon  (bay  of),  397 

Drepannm,  197 

Milazso,  279 

the  Oreto,  ^ 

Syracuse,  397 
BavuBO,  village,  280 
BeBd,  stream  (pKm  Hypsas), 

x86 
Belluzza,  stream.  380 
Behnonte,    Casino,    near  Fla- 
lenno,  1x9 
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BELPA880. 


Belpuso  Tecchloj;reiiied  town 

Of,  2|6 

BoDtindc,   Loid   WilUam.  his 

en^  iTAcU  In  1812, 114. 
Bianca  of  Niivarre,  story  of,  81. 
Her  caostlc  personality,  J91 
BlsncaTllIa,  town  of;  214 
Birgi,  stream,  178 
Blacari,  town  of,  }6i 
Bitamcn,  at  ScUfani,  282. 
Booosdifaloo,  Tillage,  112 
Bonagla,  fishing  vulage,  161 
Bovgesi,  or  yeomanry,  xvl 
Boigetto,  town  of;  141 
Bosoo  di  Garonia,  laiiept  fiwest, 

269 
BotU,  qnoted,  108 
Botto  d'Aoqua,  Catania,  i^ 
BiiiDOBs,  andoit— 

Ammlragllo^  dell',  98 

B^ni,  de',  148 

Breocilino,  dl,  3B0 

Oftlatablano,  di,  455 

Oipo  d'Arso,  di,  301 

Di^graxla,  della,  296,  455 

Gruide,  233 

Maccaronl,  di,  2J2 

MaroelUno,  |8o 

Sahnd,  dl.  i82) 

Termini,  dl,  251 

Yiocarl,  di,  219 

VUla,  della,  j8o 
Brolo,  small  town  of,  272 
Bronte,  town  and  wine  of,  290 
Broca,  la,  harbonr,  |86 
Biydone,  quoted,  ir,  118 
Bnodieri,  town  of,  J74 
Buckland,  Dr.,  on  the  Yal  del 

Bove,  414 
Banbury,  quoted,  222,  ij8 
Bnongiovanni,  of  Caltagirone, 
modeller  of  statuettes,  6^  J05 
BoTgio,  town  of,  244 
Bosaidone,  rivulet,  120 
Busceml,  town  of,  375 
Btttera,  town  of,  313 


c. 


eccentric 
Hisulte- 


•Gabrera,   Bernardo, 

consolation  of,  8x. 

Tior  trials.  217 
'Gto»mo^  town  of,  291 
Cacyparls,  now  CassibiU,  J24 
Cislacte,  town  of,  269 
-Calasclbetta,  town  of,  225 
Calataflmi.  town  of.  247 
•Calatamor,  Saracenic  fort,  in 

ruins,  244 
•GsllipoUs.  now  Maacsli,  414 
Caltabellotta,  town  of,  244 
•Oaltagirone     (la   Qmtissuna), 

town  of,  304 

to  Catania,  routes,  J7J,  177 

^Caltahisbita,  city  of,  298 
- —  to  Cktania,  route,  306 
<3altanturo,  town  of,  282 
♦Camarana,  stream  (pUm  Hip- 
.   parb),  ,17  *^ 


INBSr. 


CASTELLAMABE. 

Gamarina,    ancient,    rite   and 

history  of,  |68 
Gsmaro^  bro<dc  thnragfa  Mea- 

dna,  470 
Camastra,  Sto.  Stefimo  di,  town 

of,  268 
Cameo-catters  of  Tmpanl,  151 
Oimlso,  Saracenic  town  ot,  3l^ 
Gammarata,  town  of,  247 
Campobello,  village  and  quar- 
ries, 167 
Csmpofelioe,  village,  259 
Qinicatti,  town  and  landlord 

of,  298 
Ganne,  delle,  stream,  191 
Gannltello,  stnam  (oKm  Atys), 

187 
Gantsra,  stream  (oUm  Alabus, 

or  Onobalas),  J84, 455 
C4Mci,  town  ol^  i6| 

Alessio,  462 
Andrea,  &,  456 
Blanco^  192 
Bofo,  181 
Brolo,  272 
Galavh,  272 
Croce,  Sta.,  )86 
Orasco,  or  d'Ali,  464 
Mele,  324 
MiUuoo,  di,  277 
Mulini,  450 
Orlando,  268,  271 
Bfssaro,  di  (oIim  Padiy- 

nns),  171 
Petonis,  509 
Kama,  1C4 
RasigelU,  267 
Rosso,  251 
Scaiambri  (dUm   Bacra), 

J69 

Scsletta,  464 
6chlsb,4f5 
'ilndaro.  272 
Gspizii,  town  of  (oUm  Cspi- 

tium).  288 
Capo    d'Aoqua,    reservoir    at 

l«ncadla,2i4 
Oappella  Fislatina,  Palermo,  72. 

Story  of,  75 
Carabba,  dl,  stream,  454 
Oarini  (Uim  Hyceara),  town  of, 

Carlentlni,  town,  view  flrom, 

J80 
Owto  Marstta,  fine  example  of, 

in  the  Oratorio  del  Roaario, 

Palermo,  65 
Garotiia,  village  and  river,  269 
Ourtone,  village  and  stream, 

276 
Caruso,  historian,  281 
Osssiblli.  di.  river  {oUm  Gacr- 

paris),  J  24 
Outagno  di  Cento  Oavalli,  and 

other  gigantic  chestant-lreea, 

Castellamare,  ancient  port  of 
Segcste,  146  I 


\ 


GbsteUi 
Castel  T< 


in!. 


toGirgeDti. 

Caatigliooe, 


2*: 


JOO 


InhaUted  site  in  . 

Temple    of   Ftaw 

to  Oalt^^faroDp,.  1 

ro^i^  r^ 

CastroDovo,  town  at. 

,  ^t*  > 

(«.. 


;*s> 


Osstro  Kcnle,  <S, 
Laogniias\  2^ 

,  totam  of,  277 

Cataoooiba:     Bm' 
Gixgentl.  199  ; 
Gatakia'  ("im    < 
dty  of;    1I7 
*c ,  187-t. 

GUraafee  nod  ^-, ,  ,-^ 

Cooimeivc  jroo.  WaUb  f*'*i 
tc^  JQO.     Qsstelin   CJss:^ 
J91.    8trcetaLJ92.    S«aar!«. 
3^3'OmTdbiem,  jq%  |g«.  4.»*- 
tcra.  Ubraiy.  and  Mnsrcs 
of  &  Benedetto    Mft.     Lr> 
gend  of  Sta.    ^g^***^,  .fsc 
FecUvala,  402.    Ftabik:  bus- 
ings, Univenitk.  ta>.  4C/-0 
History     and      antktmttA, 
406-ia    Fbrt,  aoMl  If  cLe  ^ 
lava  maaoiuy,  41  ex 

to  Meeaina,  route;  447 

,PiaDadl(iib-aa  Jjtoouam 

Cammis).  107 
Cattalica,  town  of,  19) 
GavaUata,  atnom    ioUm  £ri- 

nietts),  124 
Gathbdoaub  of-~ 
Oaltanisetto,  199 
Oatania,i94 
CeCiiu.261 
Girgenti,i96 
MacEani,  184 
lfc«ina.479 
Monreale,  120 
KiCQ8la,285 
Palermo,  25 
P>aUi.  271 
Plasaa,io} 
Syracuse  (oKm  Temple  of 

Minerva),  }28 
Tranani,  155 
GeiUtt  (U  PlacentisBlma).  city 

of  (fiUm  Cepbalsedlnm),  260 
Oentorbi,  town  oi  (fiiim  Coilo- 

ripa),  2^0 

OephalsMiinm,  now  Cefalu,  ^ 

GerCmi,   town  .and  castle  of; 

and  tradition  of  Ooont  Bm. 

288 

Charles  the  Lame,  fmpriMoed 

at  GefUik,  266 
Ghaiytdls  (mare  vorttooena  cf 

Cbiaramonte^  town  ot,  |6i 


CHIUSA. 

oinaa*  town  o(  %u 
borley,  quoted,  )8, 48 
hroQoloocal    Tablei, 

liryBaa,  now  Dittalno,  226 
'bydas,  now  Fuziano,  269 
Tloero,  quoted  (In  Terr.),  00 
tine  Temide  of  Herades,  208 ; 
on  Ssrracose,  j;9.    His  dis- 
<x»veTy  of  the  tomb  of  Ar- 
chimedes, 390 
Oincraone,  or  Isnello^  stresm, 

266 
Cfnisi,  town  of;  164 
Olimate,  general,  xll 
ClolBters :  at  Psslenno,  44,  5J ; 
Monreale,  128;  OefiUn,  265; 
Oatania,  m8 
0>ins,  aboxiaanoe  and  imitation 

of,  zztI 
CoUesanOb  town  of,  260 
Colombara,  rl^  of  rocks,  near 

Trapani.  157, 
Cdmlso,  Saracenic  town  of,  ji? 
Ckmiitinl,  vUiage,  248 
GoDservatorio,     at    Palermo : 

mortality  of  the  inflmts,  69 
Contadinl,  or  peasantry,  xVi 
Contessa,  town  of,  244,  465 
Convento  de'  Gappnccinl,  and 

cemeteiy,  liUenno,  108 
dl  S.  Benedetto,  GaUnla, 

Coral  fishery,  zxtt 

~^  workers,  of  Trapani,  jkj 

Corleone,  town  of,  242.  Ori- 
ginally a  Lembard  settle* 
nient,24i 

Oora-etores,  ancient,  in  the 
rock,  01f]gentl,  194 

Cotton,  cnlUvaUon  of,  zx,  iij 

Cranootta,  stream,  276 

Craters:  Santa  SolBa,  2j8  ;  Gor- 
dllto  and  Fo,  219;  Monti 
Bossi,  4)o;  Val  del  Bove, 
4i; ;  Sammit  of  Etna,  419 ; 
Fossa  della  Palomba,  412 

Orimlstts,  stream,  now  Freddo, 

Cuba,  la,  Straoenlc  tower,  near 

Palermo,,  106 
Carcoraod,  dl,  stream,  508 
Cyane,  fount  and  stream  ot 
notable  for  growth  of  papy- 
rus, 159.   Legend  of,  joo 


Daktb,  MS.  copy  of,  in  the 
OUveUa  Monastery,  Palermo, 
61 

— — ,  (pMted,  on  Fhalarls.  201 

I^^o  d'opera,  mound  and 
telegraph,  on  the  track  from 
Agoata  to  La  Bmea,  i86 

Dionysias,  of  Syracoae,  his 
siq^ofMotya,  t^9 

Diplomas  of  early  SIcQian  kings, 
at  Momreale^  i|o 


INBEZ. 


FAVAROTA. 

Dirillo,  river.  |i6 

Dittaino  (pUm  Chrysas),  con- 
fluent of  the  river  SImeto, 
226,  |8| 

Doric  order,  prevalence  of,  zxv 

Drepannm,  now  Trapani,  15J 

Duif,  quoted,  viii 


Eabthqitakes  and  Eruptions, 
notable :  of  1 169, 415 ;  15  J6-7, 
4f'7;  1669^  418;  1792,  424; 
1841,428;  1852,429 

El  Gassr  (the  FalsBopoUs  of 
Polybius},  Arab  name  of  the 
old  town,  or  centre,  of  Pa- 
lermo, 12 

Empedodes,  of  Agrigentum, 
drainer  of  swamp  at  Selinus, 
170 

Enna  (ancient  city)^  site,  ori- 
gin, and  legends  of,  221 

(andent  lake),  |oi   . 

Entellis,  remains  of.  245 

Epiopolaa,  ancient,  J51 

Ert)e8sus,  ancient,  now  Orotte, 
298,166 

Erembeiga,  heroic  bride  of 
Count  Roger,  287 

ErinsBOS,  now  Cavallata,  324 

Errante  Giuseppe  (of  Trapani^ 
his  monument  and  bme,  155 

Eiyz,  remains  and  hisUny  of, 
160 

Etka  (popularly,  M ongibello\ 
Mount,  411.  Cultivated, 
Woody,  and  Desert  B^^ns, 
411-13.  Cones,  4i|.  Erup- 
tions (76)  on  record,  4i3-3a 
Myths  and  traditions,  414. 
Nlcolosl,  4io.  Monti  Rossi, 
and  Fossa  delhi  Polomba, 
432.  Val  del  Bove,  413. 
Ascent,  415.  Casa  del  Bosoo 
and  Grotta  delle  C^re,  417. 
Casa  degUInglesi,  438.  The 
Crater,  4)9.  SnurisBand  sun- 
set effects  ftoBo.  the  summit, 
419-41.  Torre  del  Flloeofo, 
44t.  Balao  del  Trifogltetto, 
and  La  Clstema,  442-  Mr. 
Gladstone's  narrative,  44247 

Rtnea,  title  of  Bandazao,  293 

Exports,  statistics  of,  zziU 

r. 

FACBLunrs  AMxm,  now'Nodto, 

280: 
Faino,  stream,  313 
Falconaro,   or    Noto^    stream 

(pUm  Aslnarus),  321 
Falcone,  village  276 
Fteo  daiim   Pharos),  village, 

tower,  and  lighthouse  ot  909 
FaU  Morgana,  511 
Pavara,  town  of,  299 
Favarota,  la,  vilhige,  164 
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OIABDINI. 


Favorita,  la,  vlUa  near  ftlermo, 

III 
Fsrguflsoo,  quoted,  xzvtll 
Festa  delU  Barra,  Messina,  501 
Feudo  dl  S.  Ai^elo,  Sanoenio 

casUe,  248 
Ficarassl,  village,  140 
Flcuna,  royal  farm  of,  retreat 

of  Ferdinand  I.,  242 
Fisheries,  xxl  ' 
Flumedlnlsl  dl   Soprs,    town 

and  castle  of,  463f 
Flati,  stream,  144, 165 
Flora,  La,  Palermo,  97 
Jfara,  the,  of  Sicily,  zill 
Floridla,  town  of.  364 
Forbes,   Captain,  quoted,   17, 

166,  280 
Foigia,  stream,  387 
Forte,  del,  coast-tower,  276 
Franoavllla,  town  ot^  and  view 

ftom,  297 
Fhnookro,  stream  (oltm  Oaais), 

368 
FreddOb  stieam  (oUm  Crimlsus) 

Fruits,  statistics  oC  x^iU 
Fuld,  dl,  stream.  463 
Furiano,  river  (oM»  Ch]rdas), 
269 

e. 

Qabelle,  delle,  stream,  307 
Otfffgera,  stream  (oI«m  Seaman- 

der),  148 
Gagllano,  town  of  (oUm  Qa- 

laria>  229 
GaUitl,  vtllagei  465 
6alloe,  stream,  383 
Oallo,  quoted,  36^  47. 4«.  5i.  55» 

80^  93 
Gangi,  or  Gand,  town  of,  284. 

Birthplace  of  lo  Zoppo,  185 
Garibaldi,  exptoits  of;  at  IV 

lenno,  17;   near  CatalaflnU. 

148 ;  Monte  de'  R(N(iiaiie,i65 ; 

fliutour  of    Marsala,  181 ; 

flank   march   through    the 

passof  Messagna,  217 ;  battle 

of  MllaaiOb  279 
Gavarrello,  stream,  187 
GassI,  Mr.  Or^;ory's  silk-fac- 
tory, 46J 
Gela,  andent,  lite  of  Terra- 
nova,  314 
,  ,  river,  now  dl 

Terrsnova,  315 
Gellias,   of  Agrigentum,    his 

princely  hospitality,  2ix 
GellOb  stream,  280 
GemmeUaro,  Dr.,  naturalist  of 

Nicokni.   and  authority  on 

Etna,  4)1 
Geotogy,  general,  Ix 
Gesso,  town  and  pass  of,  view 

from,  280 
Gismpilleri.  village,  464 
QianUnl,  flshing-town  of,  456 
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ZNDBZ. 


QIaidi&o    Ingleee  (the  Bjde 

PaTkof).Fkaenno,  III 
GiamiUna*    small    town    off 

Glarrek  town  of,  45»  ^ 

GiarrettiS    or    Tiraeto,    nvw 

(o{»m^7m»thasX  joi.  38i 
Glojosa  Nttovft,  town  of,  i-sa 
GiEOxnn,  city  of  C^t*^  -Agri- 

gentam).  104.     Tcmpto  of 

Jupiter  PoUeuB,  198.    Bnina 

of  Agrigentttm,i99 
to  OtftrogioTannl,  roate, 

to  Bjncaae,  itmte,  108 

GluliBSA,  TiUage,  24I 

Oladatone,  Right  Hon.  W.  E., 
joomal  of,  quoted :  on  hn»> 
boodry,  xrl;  00  temples, 
xxTl ;  on  the  mule»  xItI  ;  on 
the  aaoent  of  &totL»  442;  on 
effects  of  volcanic  action,  4$4 

Goethe,  on  the  approadi  to  ni- 
Icrmo,  I 

Golden  Shell  (appeUattve  of 
Palermo),  II 

Goodwin,  quoted,  xIt,  xvi,  xl. 
70 

Gorgias,  orator  and  philoiopher, 
of  Leontini,  ;8x 

Grammidiele,  town  of,  ?7) 

Grande,  river  (filim  Himera), 
282 

Grote,  Mr.,  quoted:  on  the 
siege  of  Selinus,  172;  on 
Acragas,  20X ;  on  the  siege 
of  Himera,  257-9 

GnOTTA— 

AUoro,  del,  or  Perciata,  1 16 

Capre,  delle,  417 

Ciclopl.  de*,  ^ 

Oolomhe,  delle,  452 

Diana,  di,  190 

DonnaviUa,  276 

Fngapani,  de ,  207 

^Oiarnffe,  le,  xi6 

Oiganti,  de*,  100 

Isnca   (at),   variooa    and 
doubwd,  J20 

Maoagnone  dl.  164 

Haravlglia,  della,  |66 

Mlnichello,  di,  ij6 

Horselli,  de^.  xi6 

Passarello,  del,  xx6 

PuhteUe^  delle,  lOt 

Quatro  Arie,  dem,  x;8 

Santuario,  del,  i66 

Teodoro,  San,  269 

Trovata,  j66 
Grotte.  village  and  caves  of 

(plim  ErbeasusX  298 
GugUa,  La,  monument,  of  dla- 
puted  origin,  near  liagnesi, 

J79 
Guides  to  Etna,  495 

Gumalanga,  confluent   of  the 

river  Simeto,  j9j 
Qymnaaiam.   prasnmed   ruins 

of,  at  lyodoii^  275 


JATI. 


Halesns,  stream,  now  Pettineo, 
268 

Halyda,  now  Saleml,  t66 

Halycus,  stream,  now  PUtanl, 
192 

Hannibal,  the  Bhodian,  e^ott 
of,  x82 

Beloms,  ancient  city,  dta  of 
(popuUrly,  Stampad),  J72 

— ,  andent  river,  now  Td- 
laro,  i2i 

Htradea  Minoa,  ancient  diy 
of,  X92 

Heradeo,  pirate,  exploits  of,  JTo 

Herblta,  andent.  286 

Hermitage  of  S.  Rosalia,  FiSr 
lermo,  view  from,  119 

Uennocrates,  of  Syracuse,  re- 
storer of  Sdtams,  171 

Hersdiel,  quoted.  197 

Himera,  a»:ient  a^  of:  its 
site  and  history,  257-9 

Himera  Meridlonalis,  riv«r,now 
di  Petralta,  221 

Hlpparta,  now  Qtmarana,  J17 

Hhmlnlum,  now  Ragusa,  118 

Uoare,  quoted,  510 

Hodieina,  mathematkian.  mo- 
nument to,  at  Fauna,  |io 

Horace,  quoted,  on  the  tradi- 
tional suidde  of  Empedodes, 

442 
Hughes,  quoted,  202,  221,  JJ2, 

502 
Husbandry,  backward  state  of, 

xvii 
Hybla,  heights   of.  J24.    Its 

honey,  its 

,  Msjor,  now  Fatend,  216 

,  Minor,  now  Ragosa,  1x8 

Hyocara  (now  Carinl),  163 
Hypsas,  stream  (now  BeHd),i86 

I. 

Imachara,  axKdeBt,  oon^jjectursd 

site  of,  287 
Imports^  statistics  of,  xxiv 
InformatloD,    prellminazy,   on 

poaiports,  money,  Ao.,  xxxix 
Ixms,  general  doscriptton  of, 

xlviU 
InqulUni,  c»r  snail  fiuners,  xvi 
Ipdca,  valloy  of,  or  Rodc-Qty, 

J20.  PrasmnaUy  sepukfanl, 

J2X 

Isborus,  streamlet,  xm>w  Ver^ 

dura»i9i 
IsLAinis— 

Oorrente,  ddlcb  J71 

FemhOne,  delle^  161 

Lipari.  27} 

Rusaro,  di,  J7X 
Itala,  village  and'stream,  464 

J. 

Jati, 'stream.  165 


Jodica,  Baran, 
ndaooloi,l62 

JnndSon  of  3kOy 
theory  Off. 

Jnvenal.  qaottd,  «m 
ot  Taondma,  4f6 


f» 


Knl^t,  Qallr,  xzvfi^  mx  n- 
67,  Tot  7*.  79.  "»•  ^9^  **» 


Labdalum,  aacieiit. 

Lais,  acme  aooovot  oC  i6i 

Lakes -^ 

Euna,  joi 

Lentlzil,  jfB,  j82 

Naftia,i7y 

PeigUHa,  <U,  203 

TerraooTB.  4fl^  ji6 
Landro,  post<lioii8^  220 
Lan]eria,d|,  vinapo 

Laacari,  di,  atream,  a6o 
Lava,  ravages  oC  2^4,  3l 

296,  jqo,  4i4-i(\  44**  «rK 
Leake,  Odonei,  qtioted,  Jij 
Lentfail  (eUm  Leoctis!). 

oC  380.    Snpexb  view 

Oapudain  convent,  ift2 
Leonforte,  town  of^  226 
Leontini,  andent,  hjstoiy  oClSi 
Leontinns  Canpna^  aov  Flaaa 

dl  Catania.  107 
Leicara  de'  Freddi,  town   o( 

246 
Letqfanni,  vUlagiw  4&i 
Lettba    (pUm   lecticaX    UmA 

nrdan  rnsir.  xlv 
Ucata,  or  Alkata  Qm.  DOeCtia- 

ttauk^  town  of  (oiiaa  P1ub> 

tiaa;,  ill 
Licodia  dl  Ylotail,  town  o^  J74 
Light,  Sir  Henry,  onoted,  297 
Ltlybaom,  now  Capo    BoeiK 

siteofHsnala.  181 
LingnagroMa,  town  oC  299 
Locust-tree  (carobX  xix 
Lognlna,  hamlet,  449 
Longams,  stream,  now  Ctattvo' 

Beale-,.r76 
Lotteiy,  and  ofllce,  at  Fatanoe^ 

r> 

Louis  Philippe,  in  xettroBcnlr 
at  Mllaao,  279 

Lncata,  Donna,  lountain,  369 

Lungarino^  hamlet,  324 

Lydl,  Sir  C,  quoted:  on  gene- 
ral structure,  x;  on  Grotte 
de*  GiganU,  100;  on  theSt- 
meto,  1^2;  on  the  Maoca* 
luba,  249:  (Ml  the  P«nt«Uca 
caverns,  jM ;  en  the  oaaa  of 
Etna,  411 ;  on  the  Val  dA 
Rove,  41  j ;  on  the  peremial 
ico  near  Gtea  Inglfisi,  441 
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VACCALDBA. 


aco&laba  (mnd-volcaoo),  249 
acasoU,  Btnua,  192 
Inclbouae,  Palermo,  loc 
.Acliunl,  river  (oKm  SeUnoB)^ 

ladoima  dellA  Grotta,  sepol- 
cbral  qoarries  at  Manal%  180 

di  Trapani.  158 

lafniisl,  promontory  of  (pUm 

Thap«ia).  J79 
^laletlo,  vlUage,  292 
Vlanfria,  atream,  jij 
Mxmgaxiaro,    post-bonse     and 

locaoda,  219 
ManKano,  atream,  452 
Mnniaoe,  town  of,  291 
^lanna-aah,  xix,  260 
Manulhctnros  and  oommcroe, 

staliatics  of,  xziMv 
Tilarcellna,  hia  capture  of  ^fnr 

citse,  256 
Marfna   (Foro   Borbonloo)    of 
I\JenDo,  20 

of  Measiua,  475 

Marlnella  di  Sellnnnte,  174 
Alarobla,   la,   marine    pheno- 
menon at  Mazzara,  189 
Marsala,  river  (oiim  Soaaiaa), 
18; 

,  town  of,  179.    SavBoenic 

origin  of  name,  x8i.    Wine 
stores,  182 
Martorana,  la,  Palermo,  legend 

of,  55 
Manll,  stream,  365 

Maurolico,  the  Abate,  philo- 
sopher, monnment  to,  494 

Mazzasa  (the  •*  IncUta  ">,  dkj 
of,  i8j 

,  Ttver  (ol»m  Mazarus).  i8j 

Medireral  architecture  and  re- 
mains at  Randazzo,  294 

Megara  Hyblwa,  andait,  aite 
and  history  of,  184 

Meli,  Giovanni,  poet,  his  monn- 
ment and  epitaph,  41 

Melilil,  village  in  boiiey  dis- 
trict, 379 

MeniP,  DOW  Hineo,  177 

Menfricl,  or  3I6nfri,  town  and 
quarries  of,  84, 187 

Mbssiha,  dty  of,  "  La  Nobito" 
(oltm  Zande),  465.  Hotela, 
cafes,  kc^  465.    Steamers, 

467.  ffltnatlon  and  approadi, 

468.  Climate,    popolatloD, 
•    and  commerce,  470.     HJa- 

tofry  and  antiqnitlea,  471. 
Earthquakes,  472.  WaOaand 
forUfiottlons,  473.  Streets, 
474.  La  Marina,  475.  Squares 
anafoantalnB,477.  Chmrchea, 
479-500.  Religions  festivals, 
501.  Pnbllc  bttfldlogs,  502. 
UnlversitA,  504.  Theatres, 
palaces,  and  port,  506.    £s- 


MONTE. 

coialon  to  the'  Earo,  507. 

Oola  Pesos,  tradition  of,  511. 

Telegraph  and  Badlazia,  512 
Metopea,  from  Sellnos,  at  IV 

lermo,  84;  at  SeltnuB,  175 
Mezzqjuao,  town  of,  218 
Mlehael     Angelo,     altaipleoe 

attribnted  to.  6} 
MUaoo,  town  of  (pUm  Myla), 

277.    Oastle  and  view,  278 

Hill,  village,  465 
MiUtello,  town  of,  377 
Hhnnemnm,   andent    palace, 

presnmed  remaina  of,  119 
mnio  (jalim  Mens),  town  of, 

377 
Mineralogy,  general,  xli- 
Mines,  summary  of,  sx ;  those 

at  Fiumedlnlsi  dl  Sopra,  463 
Mtnibella  (pHoi  Imarca),  town 

of,  304 
Mlrti,  de',  stream,  or  Myrtle 

Blver,  217 
Mlsericordla,  post-house^  221 
Mlsilmerl,  town  of.  216 
Missals  at  San  MarUno^  136 
Mlaterblanco,  town  of,  238 
Mlstretta.  town  of  (oi»m  Amea- 

trntna),  268 
Modlca,  town  of,  318 
Moilo,  hamlet,  296 
Mola,  Palermo,  iif 
Molo,  port  of  Girgentl,  104 
— —  (and  fort),-port  of  Palermo, 

"5 

Monalus,  atream,  now  PdlUDa» 
267 

Money  of  Sidly,  zzxiz 

Mongibello  (popular  name  of 
Etna),  411 

Monreale,  excurrion  to,  tio. 
11  Duomo,  120.  Sanoante 
character  and  Norman  Qrisln 
of,  123.  Cloisters,  128.  Li- 
brary, 130.  View  towards 
I^lermo,  131 

Montagna  del  Re,  144 

Montidlegro,  alabaster  town  of^ 

MOKTB— 

AgUDEO,  or  Guodo,  237 
Artealmo,  226 
Barbaro,  146,  149 
Barmcu,  243 
Belampo,  162 
Billeml,  162 
Bonifato,  146 

Boaoo,  Santa  Maria  del,  174 
Busrfmmara,  174, 218 
Calogero,  San,  174,  290 
Gammarta,  246 
Gone,  di,  255 
Osntaro,  297 
Capnto,  132 
Cardillo,  239 
Garubasso,  385 
Gastrogiovanni,  298 
Catalfano.  141,  256 
CavaUl,  de',  243 


KOGETO. 
MOVTB— 

ChiarastUlo  (range))  241, 
Chiaro,  310 
Gometa,  la,  241 
Dfamamare,  509 
Eryz,  146 
Etna,  411 
Falcone,  143 
Fonn,462 
Oallo,  162 
Gibelmanna.  2f9 ' 
GluUnano,  San,  152, 9,  299* 
Guardia,  della,  312 
Inid,  146 

Madonlan  (chain),  220 
Mannaro,  221, 284 
Marco,  San,  174 
Micnno,  302 
Minardo,  290 
Moarta,  143 
MoUadizzo^  309 
Mudni,  220 
Nebrodea  (range),  259  ' 
Pellegrino,  ix,  xi6, 256 
Plsznta,  la,  241 
Flemmyrinm,  326 

Pto.2391 
Pnpalello,  302 
Qnlaquina.  244* 
Romanl,  de',  165' 
Rosal  (twin  coneaof  Etna),. 

4)2 
Scnderi,  463,  foq  > 
Stromboli,  272,  5x0 
Sutera,247 
ZadltJ,  163 
Monte  di  PletA,  at  Palermo,  70 

S.  Ginliano,  town  of,  159 

Monti,  M.  A^  poet  and  orator, 

44 
Moaaica:  at  Palermo,  57>  737 
Monreale,  123 ;  Paitemd,  236 ;. 
Gdhld.  263 ;  Messina,  484 
Moto,  di,  stream,  280 
Motta  Sta.  Anaataala,  town  of;. 

»37 
Motya,  now  S.  Ptotaleo^  178 

Mountains,  prindpal,  hefghta 

of,  vli 

Myla,  now  Mllazzo,  277 


Nallia,  mephitlc  lake  or  crater,. 

375.    Tradition  of,  376 
Naro,  Saracenic  town  of,  300 

,  stream,  309 

Kaso,  mediaval  town  of,  271 
Kanlocfans^  town  of,  280 
Nazoa,  aite  and  history  of,  455 
Neapolis,  andent,  346 
Neotmn,  now  Nota,  322 
Klcoloal,  town  of,  431 
NiooatA,  dty  of,  285 
Nisceml,  town  of,  and  effect  of 

the  earthquake  of  1790, 373 
Klasoria,  village,  226 
Kocito,  stream  (atunFadUnns),. 

280 
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IKDKX. 


N.  O.  P. 

K.  O.  P.,  &c.  Initials  dtsUnctive 

of  the  Oatanian  chandies,  J94 
Noto,  town  of  (oUm  Neotom). 

jai 
Kovelli,  Pietro,  violent  death 

of,  4a    Bn9t»  (by  ViUareale, 

and  epitaph.  4] 

0. 

Observatory  at  IVeniio,  '78 
Obmlllo,     Walter,      EogUdi 
Archbishop  of  I^denno,  25, 

II 

OgUastro.  village,  ii*} 
Oil-painting,  earliest  In  Sicily, 

by  Antonello  da  Mearina,  505 
Oil,  statistics  of.  xvlil 
OUvleri.  village,  276 
Olympelum,    ancient   temple, 

new  Otygia,  {$9 
Onobalas,  now  Oantsnit  455 
Orothus,  now  Oreto,  la 
Oreto,  stream.  X2.  102 
Ormonde,  Marqnis  of,  qnoted. 

19,  168,  225.  |02,  4)2 

^tygia,   island  of,  Syracuse, 

JJi,  156 
Orvino.  rock  of,  16; 
Ovid,  quoted :  on  Etna,  xi,  41 1 ; 

Enna,  222,  jo2 ;  Uybla,  379 ; 

Cyane,  358,  )6o 
Oxen  of  the  Son,  tntditlonal 

pasture  of,  280 

P. 

Place,  la.  village,  $08 
Paoeoo,  town  of,  177 
PKhlno,  town  of,  J71 
Paxntebs,  Sicilian:   native  or 
^rorkers  in  the  ouuntiy — 
Abadessa,  195 
Andmolo    (or    Bomano), 
Vincenao,  42,  41, 48.  99, 
58,  62,  88,  89.  29J,  49> 
Anna,   Stebno   Gfanto  d', 

,  Vlto  d*,  J9,  5o»  59. 

6j.  264,  J77 
Antonello  da  Messina,  42, 

89,  48%  4«9.  495.  500* 

504*  505 
AntonieUo  di  Palermo,  49 
Antonio,  d',  Salvo^  485 
Aquila,  d*.  Iletro*  49, 62, 64 
Arso,  d',  Tommaao,  496 
;   AsRtfro,  Giuseppe,  44 
Asturino,  Gerardo,  46 
Barbttlonga.  joi,  486^  491, 

Barbers,  la,  Vincenso,  291-4 
Blasco,  Michael,  188 
fiorroniaos,  WllUam,    45,1 
60,  64.  221,  286k  299.  195 
'       Bova,   Antonio,    48,   481, 
48^487 
Bramero.  naolo,  89 
Oalamech,  Andrea,  48  j,  489 


PAnrrEKS. 

Paivterb,  Sicilian:  native,  or 
workers  in  the  country — 
Oampolo,  Pladdo,  J97, 487 
Camarda,  Gasparo,  497 
Oam<Uio,  Bartolommeo.  89 
Oaravaggio,  Michelangck\ 

52. 68,  J77. 491,  J12 

,  PolkJoro,  490,  499 

Cardilio,  the  elder.  499 

,  Domenico,  488 

Oarreca.  Andrea,  41, 51, 55, 

247.  299 
Oastelll.  Bernardo,  50 
Oatalano,  the  elder,  492 
Celi,  Pladdo.  498 
Oomand^,  Francesco,  497 
Oonca,  Cavaliers,  51 

,  Sebastian,  61 

Oordfllo,  the  dder,  499 
Crescendo^  Antonio^  Ik^  89, 

roi 
Creatodoro,  Giuseppe,  491 
Desaliba.  Antonello,  278, 

m 

Errsnte,  Giuseppe.  90,  J95 
Felician<\  Padre,  $12 
Filocamo,     Antonio    and 

PmIo,  J9.  491 
Forte,  lo.  Salvatore,  61,491 
Fulco,  Gfovanni,  489 
Gabriello,    Onofno,     291, 

394.491 
Gauci,  dl,  Zoppo  (Giuseppe 

Salerno),  j8,  58,  J9.  6a, 

244.  285, 4o» 
Giordano,  Lnca,  4$,  50, 90 

,  Stefano.  486 

Girgentl,  Paolino,  89 
Grano,  Antonio,  n,  62,  6^ 
Gubiaoda,   Deodato,    490, 

500 
Manno,  Antonio,  51,  61 
Maroli,  Domenico,  4199 
Martorano,  Gioacchtaw,  i6 
Mcnniti,  MarlOb  490^  492, 

Mittica,  Salvatore,  497 

Mon6colo,  25  J 

MonosUlo,  Salvador,  486 

Mniiani.  68 

Napoll,  di,  Cesare,  $00 

NoveUl,  Pletro  (ll  Mon- 
realeae),  16.  29,  J5,  36. 
38.  Ao^Ai,  45.46,48.51, 
53,  60^  6f,  62, 80,  88.  89, 
112.  I29»  133-6^226^241, 
283.  317.  397 

,  Rosalia,  38,  41.  4*. 

63. 64,  89. 135.  247*  2^ 
Paladino,  Flllppo^  42,  50, 

61,  133.  223.  i07.  III, 

374. 177.  J95 
— ,  Giuseppe,  489, 496 

Palma,  Jacopo,  the  elder, 

50 
Patania,  Giuseppe,  35,  62, 

285 
QuagUata,     Giambattista, 

495. 4«9. 490b  491 


PAT.KRMO. 

Pawtebs,  Sicilim: 
wortoers  in  tbe 
Kandazsn^ 
286 

G 


Ribera,  6S.  9c^  t  A 144 
Riodo,  AntxnrIlaC'^'4;y' 
Biolo,  VinoeavK  6f 


Sdlla 
500-505 


Simone,  Gfovaimi. 
SoKd,  Frmactaaa,  ^  4cr 
.  OliTloi,  54.  6s.   3=34 

400 
Stommer,   HfiiHtii",    24". 

264 
Subba.  Letterto.  481. 4^ 
gappa,  Andrew  4^.439 
Taaciedl.  FlUppo.  4^  51. 

4oi.4«9»492.491 
Tucoarl,     GtoTanil,    39^ 

488.490 

vaocaro,  Fkaaoeaoo^  30s 

Vallone,  105 

Yandjvk,  40. 44*  61 

Yasta,  Pietro  PmakK  4C0 

Velaaqucx,   Ghiaepp»,    73. 

41*  49>  51.  7*.  "9^  ^i^ 
247,  285,  286,  394 

Velletri,  Daniele  dl.  «e 
Yenedanl,  Oavallesc;  795 
Yerde,  lo.  Giiootiio,  3^  43. 
45.61.64.105,  243,253 
YlglUa,  Tommaao.  64.   ^9, 

90.283 
Yigncti,  Jacopo,  903 
Palagonia,  town  of,  376 

,  villa,  Bugarta,  141 

Palaixo  Adriano,  town  of.  241 
PalaoBolo,  town  of  (joKm  AirmX, 

362 
Palenno,  dty  of  (fUm  Vbsot' 
mus),  r.    Hotels,  TtfnacTla. 
Ac^  2.     Banken,   GbimU. 
Physidans,  ^,  4.  Steonen, 
&c^  7.     Poat-oliloe,  ^.    Ya- 
leu  and  Guides,  8.    aimatr. 
9.     SItnatloii,  II.     Histoiy 
and  antaquttl«s,  13.    Chrono- 
logy of  diURte,  Ibc^  14. 
Walls,  fortreas,  and  gate^  15. 
Streets,  and  their  aspect,  17. 
PopulaUon  and  district  d]v{. 
eian  hate  IRUud,  19.    Utt  of 
squares,   diurches,  te^  aa 
Marina,     2a       Plaaw  (or 
squares).  2(.    Ghurcheii.  25- 
66.    PttbUc  BoikUDgB,  «^ 
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PALERMO. 

Private  Pftlaoes,  92.    Thea- 

ires,  95.    Festival  of  Santa 

Kooalm,  95.    Environs,  97- 

114.     The  Port,  114.  Monte 

Pellegrlno,  116.     fixcuraion 

to  Monreale,  Ii9-Ji»   to  S. 

Itfartino,    iJi-6;    to   Balda, 

IJ7-9;   to  Seoeste.  119;   to 

Bagiuia  and  Solonto,  140 

Palermo  toTnpani,  roote,  141 

to  Alcamo,  route*  162 

to  SelinoB,  roate,  165 

to  Oatania,  route.  116 

to  Sciaoca.  roote,  219 

to  Girgcnti,  route,  249 

to  Mesaina,  route,  250 

to  Giardlnl,  route,  289 

Palma,  town  of,  jio 
Pancucct,  Micbele,  cicerone  at 

Glrgentl,  199 
PanonnuB,  now  Palermo,  xj 
l^antada,  ancient  stream,  le* 

gend  or,  ^86 
Pantallca.  or  Rock  City :  pro- 

perlj  a  necropolto,  J69 
Pantino.  11,  salt-fen,  587 
Fantlnl,  aalt-Iakea  near  Mes- 

sioa,  908 
Pupal  aotbority  not  recognised 

in  Sidly,  129 
Papyrus,  on  the  banks  of  Cyane, 

Parco,  town  of,  240 
Parthenicnm,  ruins  of,  144 
Parvln,  H.  Bienvenn,  Superin- 
tendent of  Albo^  de'  Poveri, 
106 
FateUa,  or  AbbatelU,  Francesco, 
ICnii^t  of  Palermo,  and  ex- 
ceptionally     demonstrative 
husband,  91 
Pat^mb.  town  of  (oltw  Hybla 

Mt^or),  2J9 
Path  (La  Magnanlma)*  dty 
of,  273 

. ,  dl,  stream,  274 

Fesce  Spada  (swont-Bsh),  pur- 
suit of,  at  Messina,  911 
Petralia,  dl,  river   (plim   Hl- 

niera  Meridionalis),  221 
— -  S(jprana,  town  of  (olm 
Petraea),  28^ 

to  Bronte,  route,  284 

Petroleum,  ancient  weU  of,  at 

Agrigentum,  211 
Pettineo.  dl.  stream  (pUm  Hale- 

SU8),  268 
Phnlaiis, "  brazen  buU  "  of.  311 
Phalartura,  site  of,  now  Monte 

dellaGuardla.ii  2 
PbUoxeDUB,  poet  of  Qytbera, 
couflned  in  the  Latomia  of 
Synttuse,  }Si 
FbiDilAS,  now  Llcata,  jii 
l*iana  ,de'  Grecl,  town  of,  pre- 
serving audent  costume  and 
customs  of  the  Albanians,  240 
Piazza  0*  Delizlosa),  dty  of, 
301      .   ,       . 


PORCARI. 

Piazza  Pretoria,  and  fountain, 

Palermo,  22 
Piedimonte,  town  of,  299 ;  view 

fhim,  296 
Pletrapenia,  town  and  castle 

of,  306 
Piroino,  di.town  and  river  of  ,272 
Pisani,  Baron    Pietro.  pbllaxi- 

throplat  and  reformer,  109 
Plsdna,  ancient  fish-pond,  of 

Agrigentum,  212 
PlzKuta,  la,  height  and  monu- 
ment near  Mote,  j2j 
Placido,  Don,  of  "  the  Crown,'* 

Oatania,  J87 
Pl&tani,  stream  (pUm  Halycus), 

192 
Plemmyrlum,  peninsula  or,  398 
FtoliU,    Don    Baffaello,    local 

antiquary,  of  GirgenU,  199 
,  Salvatore,  hia  nepbew, 

cicerone,  of  Syracuse,  i27 
Political  Divisions  and  l\>pu]aF 

tion,  xiv 
PoUsd,  town  of,  birthplace  of 

Caruso,  282 
F61liDa,  castle  and  village  of 

(fiiim  Apcdlonia),  267 
^— ,  stream  (olim  Monalus), 

267' 
F0BT2E  (andoit  gateways)— 
Agate,  Santa.  Palermo,  x6 
Bocoetta,  Messina,  47  i 
Ciaexa,  or  Zaera,  Messina, 

47  J 
Gbnali,  dl,  or  Pescaria,  Ca- 
tania, 391 
Castro,  dl,  Palermo,  19 
Dedma,  della.  or  Sfxacusa. 

Catania,  J91 
FeUce.  Palermo,  19 
Ferdinands,  or  Fortino,  Ca- 
tania, 191 
Ferro,  dl,  Catania,  191 
Fortino  Vecchlo,  del,  Oa- 
tania, 391 
Garibaldi,  Messina,  473 
Giorgio,  San.  Palermo,  49 
Giudeoca,  Gefalh.  261 
Gred,  de',  Palermo,  x6 
Imperiale,  Messina.  473 
Legua,  Messina,  473 
Montalto.  Palermo.  16 
Nuova,  Palermo.  x6 

,  Mussina,  47J 

Reale,  Ce&lu,  261 

,  Messhia,  473 

Spada,  Monte  &  Giuliano 

(plim  Eryx),  161 ' 
Termini,  di  (or  Garibaldi), 

Palermo,  17 
Trapani,  di,  Monte  S.  Giu- 
liano, 161 
Uzada.  di,  or  Reale,  Cata- 
nia, 39* 
Yega,    di,    or    Saxaoena, 

Catania,  391 
Porc&ri,  stream  (oKw  Panta- 
da),386      ^,^ 


ROGER. 

Porta  Voce  (or  focus  of  sound> 
in  Girgenti  Cathedral,  197 

Porticello,  village,  142 

Porto  Maggiore,  andent  port  of 
Syracuse,  397 

,  Palo,  village  and  harbour,, 

Portua  Odysseae,  ancient,  nte  of,. 

370 
Pottery,  ancient,  68 
Power,  quoted,  318 
Pooallo,  town  of,  370 
Pozzo  di  Gotto,  town  of,  276 
degli  Martiri,  hollow  near 

MeUlU.  379 
Pretoria,  Piazza,  Palermo,  22 
Prima  tedes,  &c.  (andent  title- 

of  Palermo},  28 
Printing,  early,  at  Monreale.. 

130 
Prodda.  Jobn  of,  traditionally 

associated  with  Trapani,  197 
Professa,  Caaa  (Jesuit  churcb)., 

at  Palermo,  37. 


Quarriea:  at  MdnfHd,  84;. 
CampobeUo,  167;  at  Syra- 
cuse, iiU  42 

(^trefages,  A.  de,  quoted:  2„ 
96,  X16,  X48,  218,  279,  389,. 
440 

B. 

Racalmuto.  town  of,  298 
Ragusa,  or  ilaiili,  river  (plim^ 

Herminlum),  318 
,  Salvator  (of  "  the  Trina- 

cria  "),  model  landlord,  3 
,  town   of    (ottm  Hybla 

Minor),  317 
Railway  tram  Palermo  to  Ba- 

garla,  6 
Bams,  Greek  bronze,  78 
Randazzo,  town,    history,  and 

medieval  character  of,  2Q2 

to  Giardini,  route.  296 

Raphael,  a  Presepio  attributed 

to,  6x 
Reale,  Palazzo,  Palermo,^ 

of,  70 

Regalbnto,  town  of,  229 
Reitano,  stream,  268 
Resuttana,  town  of,  220 
Rezzonioo,  quoted,  42,  X33 
Ribera,  town  of,  192 
Riposto,  town  of.  492 
Roads  and  conveyances,  xlilL 

ROOCA'— 

Cidvole,  di.  249 

Cusa,  di,x68 

Entella.  d'.  249 

Gnelfonla,  4^3 

Sarao,  di.  280 
Roccalumera,  village,  463 
Rocoella,  village,  299 
Roger  (and  Robert)  de  Haute- 


i>8a 


IKDBZ. 


B06EB. 

yllle,  fovndera  of  the  Normin 

dynurty.  xj 
Roger,  King,  extant  ecUfloes  of, 

14.    Crowned  in  the  Santa 

Maria  IncorooataatFlalennOp 

lniijo,J4 
Romano,  Don  Baldaaatfre,  local 

antiquary  of  T6rminl.  254 
Rosa,  Marina,  river,  270 
Bo0(^i,  town  of;  121 
Routes,  various  (2*7),  v 
RoggedneflB,    the     distincOve 

feature  of  Sid ly,  225 

S. 

Saflbon  (Zaffarana),  cultivation 

and  export  of,  xx 
fiaint  Paul,  tradition  of,    at 

Syracuse.  Ml 
Salica,  stream,  276 
flala  dl  Firteoico,  town  of,  144 
Salemi  Colim  HalycU).   town 

oi;x66 
Salito,  stream,  220 
£also,  river,  ii2,  joi 
•Salt,  statistics  of,  xxi 
■Sambnca,  town  of,  249 
San  Alflo,  village,  493 

Benedetto,  stream,  226 

— ^  Blaglo,  stream  (oltm  Aoaf 

gas),  109 
—^  Cataldo,  town  of,  298 
— ~-  Domenioo,    church,    Fa- 

fcraio,4X 
Filippo  d'Arglit,  site  of 

AKyriun,  227 

FimteUo.  town  of.  269 

Leonardo,  stream.  2x9,  iS? 

— —  Marco,  town  of,  270 

— —  Martlno,  monastery  of,  x  12 

-— -  Mldiele  di  Oampo  Oroeio. 

stream,  250 
— —  Fantaleo,  Islet  (pUm  Mo- 

tya),  178 
->—  Pletro,  stream  (olim  Haly- 

cus),  247 
— -  Salvadore  de'  Gred,  con* 

vent  near  Messina,  907 
StmtM.  Agata,  legend  of.  400 
—  Agata,  vlllajse,  270, 908 
Agata  di  M^Oitello,  town 

01,270 
— —  CSaterina,  diuxth,  Palermo, 

19 
•~*-  CSaterina.  town  of,  220 

— —  Cristina.  vUlafle,  241 

Croce,  town  of,  j68 

Flavla.  village,  141 


Luda,  stream,  27' 
Maria  Catena, 


Palermo, 


legend  of,  94 

—  Maria  della  Valle,  or  della 
Scale,  Korman  Abbey  near 
Messina.  91  j 

—  Maria  di  Gesd.  Palermo, 
xox 

—  Maria  di  LIcodla.  village, 
with  andent  xeeervoir,  214 


8CULFTOB8. 

Santa  Roaalla.  festival  of.  99. 
Her  Hermitage  and}  legend, 
xi*!.  Statue  by  Tcdeschl. 
1x8.  Statue  above  the  Her- 
mitage, and  view,  x  19 

— —  Teresa,  stream  and  village, 

Santo  Ste&no,  hamlet,  469 

Sentoni.  1.  sqpnlchiBl 
at  AcrsB.  i6| 

S^ponara,  stream.  280 

Sarcophagi:  at  Palermo,  28. 
29.  ih  8j;  Monreale,  X27; 
Glrgenti.  X07;  P&tU,  27J; 
Acm,  j6|  i  Catania,  404 

Savoca.  town  of.  461 

Scaletta.  village  and  custom- 
house^ 464 

Scamander,  andent,  now  Qlg- 

fBwa.148 

Sciaoca.  town  of,  X87.  Cost  dt 
(inddents  of  its  MstoryX  X89 

Befell,  town  and  stxeam  of.  J69 

Sdrooco.  and  other  winds  pre- 
vailing at  different  sea80Da.xo 

ScUfoni,  village.  282 

Soogli  de'  adopf  (dUm  Soopoll 
Cydopnm),  lava  rodcs.  449 

Soogilo  del  Mai  OonsiirUo,  197 

Scoglltti.  smaU  port,  J67 

Soordia,  town  of.  177 

SciTLPTOits  and  Aschitbct8. 
SIdlian:  native,  or  woriten 
In  the  oonntry— 
Amato,  Antonio,  482 
Anello,  Antonio,  24. 29 
Bonanno  da  Pisa.  X22, 478- 

^9.48J.  4«7 
Bnunanfee,  16 

Brugnani.  Ignazio,  478 

BuoeU,  Ignaaio,  478,  482, 

Camflltani,  Fnmoeaoo^  2j 
Duca,  del.  JaoopOk  48J,  489 
Flrrera,  Giovanni.  X27 
Fnga,  Feidlnaudo  (a  ^a- 

fignrer).  29.  26 
GagUii.  Antonio,  |a  jx,  ij. 

41.  17.  4«.  49*  ^5.  IJ8, 

244.  282.    2S9,  J09.  J74. 

402, 482, 48J 
— — ,  Domenico,  64,  282 
— -,  Faalo,  282 

,  yinoenao,94. 282, 294 

Qambara,  Antonio,  27 
Guarfno,488 
Gnerd.  Gai^iare,  29 
Qnlll,  Simone,  479 
lambertlni,  Acanlo,  49J 
Lasso,  Glullo,  2x 
Uvolsl,  Giambattlsta,  289 
Mangant.  Innooendo,  489 
Marabitti.  Ignaxio,  14.  47, 

49.  61,  69,  97,  X14.  x|2. 

289.482 
ICarino,  Giovaiml  Battista, 

Martlno^  478, 482, 481 
MiarvngUa,6o 


8IIJL. 


ScmpToss 

SIdUan:  native  or 

in  the  coon  try — 
Matina,  la.  NQBdo,u 
Mattoue.  Antoninsi,  6c 


196 

Maodo,  GlovanBa.  419 
MUanti,Ginaeppew6| 
MoDtoieoU.  Oiovaniil  Aa> 

geH  476^482 
Muaarra,  GiuUaoM^  158 

NovelU.  Pietro  (H 

realese),  16.  60^  278 
PalanoUo,  EmmaawKS 
Plalma,  Kioola,  97,  loC 
PampiUonla.  127 . 
Pennlno,  Fil^ppOb*)r.  91 
— — ,  Leonardo,  244.  2^ 
Pintomo,  Fra  Umile.  zii 

294.402* 
Ragusa.  Gtambattisti^  29 
Ricca.  Michael.  196 
Sondamiglto.  Aimlhale,  i  si 
Seigotta,  2J,  34,  rj,  49,  ji. 

„  69,483^ 

SiTMnsa,  Fedexioo,  51, 19'. 
264 

.SanU.488 

Stailriglio,  Mm<mm\  j7 
SozzU  OUvio,  94 
Tardi,  Antonio,  486 
TartagUa.  Giaoomo.  199 
Tedesobi.  Gre«oilo  (of  1-  k- 

renoe),  22,  xx8. 482 
Tranl,  di,  Rari^ano,  X2i 
TravBgtla.Giovanat,  24,25 
Taocariikl.    Glambattlaca. 

Vagberino,  Angdo,  23 
ViUamad.  Loca,  4ft2 
TUlareale.  Yalerio^  jo,  4;. 
xxo,  196 
Scnlptore. andent:  atPalenn'*. 
82 ;  Catania,  409 ;   Measma, 

ScyUa.  rook  oC  509 
Seasons  for  travelling  l 
Sedotti.  Gaetano.  doerooe   to 

Tyndaris,  274 
S^geste.  uoiiDished  texnple  of, 

and  view  from,  149.  TbeatA-. 

X9a    History  of,  x9x 
Selinus,  now  SeUnunte,  raiti^ 

of.  x68.  Their  antiquity.  1 7 1. 

(Mgln  and  siege  of  the  dty. 

X72.     VixRil's  epithet,  jvi- 

mesa,  ttUl  illustrated.  171 
Semdi&loo,  Duke  of,  qnoud 

170.276 
-— ,  town  of,  298 
Serravallev  village  and  ri\-vr, 

268 
SfertBcavallo/  ilsUng-vflbge. 

X62 
Sicullana,  town  of.  X91 
Siculo-Norman  style,  zxvlli 
Silk-diatrict,  Piano  dl   Naso. 

271 ;  Gam.  469 
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SILK. 

Silk  (reUfl),  at   Albergo   de' 
Poveri.  io6 

worm,  caltivation  of,  465 

SQver  chest  of  Teltct  of  Santa 

RoBalla,  JO 
Sfaneto,  or  QlarTettailTer(oCtm 

Synuethos),  2J2,  jo8 
Smyth,  quoted,  18,  jio 

Socrates'  hemlock -cup  (re- 
irated),  U5 

Solimto  (plim  Soloes  and  So- 
lentiim),  remains  of,  14a 

Sortino,  town  of,  i66 

Sossiiis,  now  Marsala,  river,  iSj 

Spaocafomo,  town  of,  jao 

Spadafora,  town  of,  280 

Sperlinga,  Tillage,  285 

SpitngB,  hot :  at  af(ggeFa(  Aqnn 
Segestazue),  148 ;  at  Sciacca, 
IQO ;  at  Termini,  254 , 

Stafenna,  stream,  |2i 

Steamers  to  Sicily,  zli 

Strada,  la,  hamlet  and  stone- 
pine,  454 

Stzaita  of  Messina,  281, 469 

Stnfe  (vapour-baths)  of  Sciaoca, 
191 

8agar<ane,  the  only  plantatkm 
of,  at  Avola,  124 

Sulphnr,  statistics  of,  zx. 
Mines  at  Montalta  and  Ootte 
Rotondo,  191;  Monte  Mar^ 
maro,  221;  Lercara,  246; 
Ooroitini.  24B;  Oatanlsetta, 
298 ;  Qesu  Longo,  joi ;  Er- 
baqiina,  J07 

SymsBtbus,  now  Olarretta,  307 

Syracase,  town  of,  J25.  IMln- 
ties  in  fish,  honey,  fruits, 
and  wines,  J25.  Ancient 
grsndeur  and  renown,  326. 
Distaff  sUli  used,  ^26.  Sal- 
▼atore  PoUtl,  dcerone  ;  Al- 
losoo.  vetturlno ;  and  Storaoe^ 
mnleteer,  J27.  Temple  of 
Minerva,  site  and  history  of, 
J28.  Temple  of  Diana,  jjo. 
Fountain  (and  legend)  of 
Arethusa,  330.  Baths  and 
other  remains,  jji.  Museo, 
j|i.  Fortifications  and  Caa- 
tellodi  Maniaoe,ji4,Churcbe8 
and  Palsxzi,  339'  Historic 
summary,  jj6.  Siege  by  the 
Athenians  (415  bx.)>  3J^^ 
Cicero's  description  of  andent 
Qyiacnse,  339-  Aciadina,  J40. 
Santa  Lncia,  141.  T^itomia 
de'  Oanpuooini,  342,  Crypt 
of  S.  Manlano,  14I«  Le  Qsta- 
combe,  144.  Walls  and  caves, 
145.  NeapoUs,  146.  Amphi- 
theatre and  vast  altar  ( Ara\ 
J47.  Latomla  and  Orechlo 
dl  DloDlsio,  148.  Teatro 
Greco,  349.  Nlnfeo.and  other 
remains,  3SO.  EpipoUe,  walls 
sad  forUflcationa  of,  151. 
AqiMdncts>  Latomla,  and  Fort 


THAPSU9. 

EuxyalUs,  151.  Belvedere, 
view  from,  155.  Tyche,  355. 
Ortygia  (iiAand  of),  and  Porto 
Piccolo.  156.  Porto  Magglore, 
3ST  Plemmyxiom  (Isola), 
J58 
Syracuse  to  Catania,  routes,  178, 
i84 

T.' 

Taormlna,  town  of,  459 

TamtNnenium,  ancient,  theatre, 
Naumachla,  and  other  re- 
mains of.  456*9.  History  of, 
and  view  Irom,  460 

Tea,  an  essential  of  Sicilian 
travel,  l 

Tellaro.  or  Ablsso,  stream  (oltm 
"damosus  Helorus")i    i2i, 

TBMPfcn,  andent,  of— 

iBKuhipius,    Agrigentnm, 

"5 

Gsstor  and  Pollux,  Agri- 

gentum,  211 
Ceres  and  Proserpine,  Agri- 

gentum,  2oj 
Ceres  and  Proserpine,  Csa- 

troglovanuf  (sites  of),  22i 
Concord,  Agrlgentum,  200 
Diana,  Syracuse,  Jio 
Empedodes       (presumed 

JKeron-of),  SeUnns,  169 
Hercules,  Agrlgentum,  ixyj 
JunoLaclnla,  Agrlgentum, 

Jupiter   Olympius,   Agrl- 
gentum, 209 
Jupiter  Olympius,  Selinus, 

176. 
JuuAter    Olympius,    near 

$yrBcase,  159 
Jupiter  Poleius,  Oirgenti, 

198 
Minerva,  Syracuse,  128 
Segeste,  at.  unflnlahed,  and 
dedication  unknown,  149 
SeUnus,  at,  five,  dedication 

unknown,  169-76 
Venus,  at  Monte  S.  Qln- 

Uano^  site  of,  160 
Tulcsn,  Agrlgentum,  212 
TBBiavi  (La  ^lendldissima). 
dtyof,25x.  Derivation  from 
Thermaa    Bimerente$t    253. 
Remains  of  Tbemue,  254 

to  Oslaadbetta,  route^  281 

,  river,  291.  .  JUat,  degll 

Arand,  276 
Ten»>cotta,  qiedmens  of,  68, 

Terranova,  town  and  history 

of,  JIM5 
to  Syracuse,  routes,  160^ 

164.  367,  372 
,di,  stream  (ol<si  Qela), 

Tbi^wns,  now  Magoesl,  179  Z 


at 


UQO. 

Thsatus,  ancient-- 
Acne,  363 
0atsnla,4O7 
Qreoo  (Syracuse),  349 
Segeste,  150 
Taormlna,  456 
Tyudaris,  2^5 
Theron,  reputed  tomh  of, 

Agrlgentum,  214 
Tidal  caprices  on  the  coast  at 

Mazsara,  185 
Tfanoleon.  bis  vfctoiy  on  the 

Crlmisus,  147 
Thnpe  dd  Tocco,  lava  pred- 

ploe  at  Ad  Reale,  451 
Tlndari,  ScaU  dl,  view  from, 

*74 

Toledo,  Palermo,  17 

Tombs  of  the  kings,  Palermo, 
28 ;  Monreale^  227 

T(»mara  dl  MamiMml,  exten- 
sive fishery,  371 

Topography,  general,  vfl 

Toretta,  town  of.  162 

Torre  delle  Mandre,  beaooD* 
tower  on  Capo  Rosso,  view 
from,  251 

—^Saraoena,  165 

Sdpi,  martello  tower,  251 

Verdura,  dl,  mined  tower, 

191 

Torres,  Antonio,  meritorious 
landlord  and  oookp  of  Syra- 
cuse, 325 

Torto.  river.  256,  281 

Tour  (or  Glroj  of  the  Island, 
xlvi 

Tours,  various,  lii-vi 

Trabia,  town  o(  291 

Tbapaki  (piim  Drepannm), 
dty  of,  153 

— _  to  Castelvetrano,  route, 

Travdling,  modes  of,  xllii ;  re- 
quisites for,  xllx 
Tremlsteri,  village  and  stream, 

Trena,  village  and  fort,  of  kva, 


449 
Trinacria, 


andent  name  of 
SkAly,  from  her  three  c^ies 

(rpciv  ocpoi)  and  ^"^ '~ 

form,  vi 

—  (hotd),  merits  of,  2 

Triocala,  andent,  site  of,  244 

Troglodytes,  conjectured  abodes 
of.  320,  36J 

Troina,  town  of,  286 

Tunny  lishery,  xxl 

Tosa,  town  of,  267 

TydM,  ancient,  355 

Tyndarls  andent  history  and 
remaina  of,  274 

XT. 

Ugo  Fakando,  old  dironider, 
on  the  magnlftoencs  of  the 
Plalaszo  Reals,  Plalffiiio,  71 


524 


INDEX. 


YAI.* 


V. 

Val  del  BoTe.  43  j 

di  Nolo,  161 

yaJgaunen,    Vffla,    Bogarla, 

Valteluiiga,  town  of,  with  good 

locanda,  220 
Yaaes,  andentk  xzrl,  68,  91. 

Yenns,  tlieiLiiidoUiia,'in  the 

Mnseo  of  Syruxue^  zfi 
Teidura,  streamlet  (olim  labii- 

lUS),  XQI 

Verres,  licenoe  and  lapadfy  of, 

ao8.  Ml,  276,  346 
Yespera,  SidlJao  (aj>.  1282), 

Btory  of,  ftom  Amart,  103 
Yettnrlni,  genial  hooeatj  of, 


TIZZIKI. 

Ylcari,  town  of,  219 
Yldumano,  village,  464 
YlUaftate.  town  of;  218 
Yillaroea,  town  of,  221 
YiUa  Scabbroaa,  Catania,  411 
Ylllaflnnndo,  hamlet,  iSo 
Yino  di  Oapriata.  to  be  adced 

for  at  Qutelvetrano,  167 
Yirgil,  quoted :  on  husbandly, 
xTl;  approach  to  lYspanl, 
152;  scene  of  ftanercal  ho- 
nours to  Ancfaises,  x$9; 
Aoagas,  iio ;  honey  of  Uy- 
bla,  379 ;  Etna,  413, 415, 445- 
6 ;  Junction  of  Sidly  to  main- 
land assumed,  5x0 
Ylndn's  Letter,  the,  tiaditioB 

0^4^ 
Yita,  town  ot  166 
Yittorta,  town  of,  jx6 
Ylsdnl,  town  of,  J74 


Weig>itg  mod  miMUkw.x.iJL 
WbM.  stetiatieB  of,xni.  &a- 
bUshmanto  at  Hanak.  lii 


Xitta,  la. 
177 


Z. 
Zsncle,  anrient,mow 

Zi^ipnUa,  lArer,  2*k 

Zia  Psola,.    villas^  with  gou: 

Inn.  461 
Zlza,  la,  Saracenic  loirer  nor 

Falennow  iio 


TBE  END. 
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'naUBRATS  HANDBOOK  ADVERTISER, 

1863. 

KM  gTMt  Mtvutage  of  this  medium  of  Adrt/rtUbag  for  thoM  who  v  desiioa*  of  oom- 
.TOlcating  infonnation  to  Travellen  oan  weuntlj  be  qnestioiied,  m  il  enables  Steam, 
Rmllway,  and  other  Pnblic  Conmaniea,  Landlords  of  Inns,  Tradesmen,  and  others,  to  bring 
xuaMlar  tiie  immediate  botloe  of  the  great  mass  of  English  and  American  Toorists  who 
reaort  to  France.  Belgium,  Germany,  Switxerland,  Italy,  ^aln  and  Portugal,  Sweden, 
Sforwvy,  Denmark,  Russia,  the  East,  and  other  parts  of  the  world  every  Season,  in  the 
xnost  lUreet  way,  the  various  merits  of  their  Railways,  Steamers,  Hotels,  Taverns,  Articles 
of  Merchandise,  Works  of  Art,  and  sndi  other  informatiott  as  they  may  desire  to  make 
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HURRArS  HAKDBOOE  ADVtBTISER. 


NEW  BRITISH  TARIFF,   1863. 


MESSRS.   J.    &   Re    MCCRACKEN, 

LATE  OF  7,  OLD  JEWBT,  LONDON, 

▲GEBTB,  BT  APPOTKTMENT,  TO  THE  BOTAL  ACADEMT,  KATTOITAL  GAIXEKT. 
AND  OOVEBSICENT  DEPABTMENT  OF  SOIKNCB  AHD  ABT, 

eSHESAL  AHD  FOSIieH  AeSHTS  AHD  WDTS  MSMSAaiB, 

AMD 

AGENTS  QBNBBALLT  FOB  THE  BEOEPTION  AND  6HIPXXHT  OF  VCffiSS  Of 

ABT,  BAGGAGE,  &C., 

raOK  AMB  TO  AU.  PASTS  OF  TSB  WOBU>, 

AyaU  themselves  of  this  opportanitj  to  retam  thar  sinoere  thanks  to  the 
l^obility  and  Oentrj  for  the  patroiwge  hitherto  conferred  on  them,  and  to  iaibnn 
them  that  in  consequence  of  the  demolition  of  the  aboTO  premises,  which  thef 
have  occupied  for  more  than  thirty  years,  they  have  RfiMOYKD  to  larger  and 
more  commodioos  premises,  at 

38,  QUEEN  STREET,  OAHNON  STREET  WEST,  E.C, 

Where  they  hope  to  be  honoured  with  a  continuance  of  the  fiivour  which  has  been 
hitherto  accorded  to  them.  Their  charges  are  framed  with  a  doe  regard  to 
economy,  and  the  same  care  and  attention  will  be  bestowed  as  heretofore  upon  ali 
packages  passing  through  their  hands. 


J.  and  R.  McC.  have  the  advantage  of 

DRY  AND    SPACIOUS    WAREHOUSES, 


Where  Works  of  Art  and  all  descriptions  of  Property  can  be  kept  dafing  the- 
Owners'  absence,  at  most  moderate  latei  of  rent,;. 


Parties  iavoaring  J.  and  R.  McC.  with  their  Consigoments  are  reqnested  to  l>e 
particular  in  having  the  Bills  of  Lading  sent  to  Utem  oiBBCT  by  Post,  and  also  to 
forward  their  Keys  with  the  Packages,  as,  although  the  contents  may  be  fi««  of 
Duty,  all  Packages  are  still  EZAMInbo  by  the  Customs  immediaUJy  on  anivil. 
Packages  sent  by  Steamers  or  otherwise  to  Southampton  and  Liverpool  also  attended 
to ;  but  all  Letters  of  Advice  and  Bills  of  Lading  to  be  addressed  to  89,  QtTECS 
Stbset. 


1863.  MURRArS  HANDBOOK  ADVERTISEB. 


MESSRS.  J.  AND  B.  MCCRACKEN 

ARE  THE  APPOINTED  AGENTS  IN  ENGLAND  OF  MR.  J.  M.  FARINA, 

Geqenuber  dbx  Juuchb  Platz,  Coloqnk, 

fOH  BIS 

CELEBRATED    EAU    DE    COLOaNE; 

▲180  TO 

Hessbs.  BOUVIER  FRERES,  or  Neuchatel,  for  their 
SWISS  CHAMPAGNE, 

Which  obtained  a  Prize  Medal  at  the  Exhibition  of  1862;  and  to 

The  Baron  RICASOLI,  for  his 

BROLIO  WINE. 

This  fine  Wine  (much  resembling  Claret,  but  of  fuller  body)  also  obtained  a  Prize 

Medal  at  the  Exhibition  of  1862. 


LIST   OF    DUTIES. 

All  kinds  of  Merchandine,  Works  of  Art,  Antiquities,  Curiosities,  &c.,  are  now 
admitted  into  England  FBEE  OF  DVTT,  except  the  following  (and  a  few  others 
not  of  siiffid«nt  interest  to  enumerate  here),  wfiich  are  still  liable  to  Duty,  viz.: — 

£  «.  a, 

AaavnvsADi  Watkb  •  .  .  •  m  the  gaUon    0  14    0 

GxoABS  and  Tobacco,  mannflictargd  (Slbs.  only  allowed  in  a 
passenger's  baggage)  •  .  •  •        M«A.    0    5    0 

Tobacco,  nnmanufaetured  (with  6  per  cent  additional)  •  A'tto  0    S    0 

CorvBB        •••••,.  ditto  0    0     S 

OoBFBonoirxBT  (Sweetmeats  and  Sneeades)     •  •  •  dUU  0    0    S 

CoBDXALS  and  LxQiTBUBS         •  •  •  •  •  th§  gallon  0  14    0 

Sav  db  Coloohb,  in  kmg  flasks  •  •  •  •  mmA  0    0    6 

in  other  bottles      .  .  .  .  tho  gaUom  0  14    0 

Maooabohx  and  Ybsmxcblu  .  ^  •  .  •     fA«  owt.  0    0    4| 

PsBFUMBD  SpiaiTS    •  •  •  •  •  *  tho  gotton  0  14    0 

Platb,  of  Gold         •  .  •  •  •  thoom,  trojf  0  17     0 

ofSQTer       ••••••  ditto  010 

Tka  .  •  ,  .  .  •  .M^tt.  010 

Wnrasin  Cask,  under  S6*  of  strength  •  •  •  the  gallon  0    10 

■  „       aboTe  36*  and  under  42*  of  strength  •  ditto  0    S    6 

-^^      „         „      42*,  for  every  degree  of  aloohoUe  strength       ditto  0    0    S 

in  Bottle  (6  bottles  to  the  gallon)       •  •  •  ditto  0    2     6 

Smin  in  Cask  and  in  Bottle  •  •  •  •  ditto  0    8    6 

SMritt  in  C9$k$  mutt  contain  not  Im  ikon  21  goUoitt, 

b3 
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BASLK  . 
BERLIN 


BORDEAUX 


MESSRS.  J.  AND  B.  MOCRACEEirS 

PRINCIPAL   CORRESPONDENTS   ARE   AT 

ALEXANDRIA Mewrt.  Bsioos  li  Oo.    Mr.  E.  St.  J.  Fazbcav. 

AUCANTE Metm.  jAflTBR  Wbxtb  Ac  Ool 

ANOONA    Messn.  MooER,  MoRBLLBT,  ft  Go. 

A  vrurvwD  i  M6nn.  F.  Mack  fc  Oo. 

AwrwiSKf tMr.P.VAvZBBB«OBGK.PfctaTeDMlflr,fco,Ra6dMBMoIM^»9K. 

ATHENS,   PIR£US    Mr.  J.  J.  Buohubs. 

BADEN  BADEN  ...    Mewn.  Stuffbr  k  Bixdbb.    Mr.  F.  Peuk&v's Omi— jt. 

BAD  EMS Mr.  H.  W.  Thul.    Meam.  Bsacn  &  Jum. 

BAQNERES  DE  BI-i 
GORRE      (Hwtee  >  Mr.  Liox  Qbruzbt,  Maxble  Worioi, 

PyrtaftM) i 

'  MeMn.  JsAir  PssESwxBx  ft  Fiu.   Mr.  Jkax  Thommmt.  glh. 

Mewra.  IjIbcrtbxhas  ft  Bubckraxdt. 

Menn.  Scbkuclbr  Brodien. 

Mr.  Lios  M.  OOHV,  OMDm*".  Ezpedltear. 

Mewra.  C.  Habsch  ft  Co.,  QlMBMannfartwrwa,  CY, Unter  dn  JJaim. 

BERNE Mr.  Albsbt  Tbuxpt. 

BETBOUT Mr.  Hbkrt  Hbald. 

BOLOQNA Slg.O.B.RBirou.    Slg.  L.  Mni 

BOMBAY Metan.  Lbckib  ft  Oo. 

Meaara.  A.  H.  Sabatibb  ft  Co. 

Mewra.  J.  SAxaor  ft  Filb,  H6tel  daa  Priooea  et  de  la  Bdz. 

Mr.  LiOB  OiBiJSvr.  U»  AlUes  (to  Tonny. 

Meaara.  IUvibbb  ft  Oo. 
BOULOGNE  S.  M.. .    Meaara.  Mobt,  Pbbb.  Fil^  ft  Yooub.    Mr.  A.  Sibb. 

CALAIS.. Meaara.  MOBT,  Pbbb,  Fiu,  ft  Vooub. 

CALCUTTA Meaara.  OiLLAKDBBS.  AKstrrmiOT.  ft  Ok 

nADTian  An  i  Mr.  Thojcab  Wou,  Qlaaa  Mannlkctimr. 

^'^JU^io^" tMr.CABLKiroLL,aaLtoliBlAii& 

CARRARA Sto.  F.  BiBKAnci;  Sculptor,    fflg.  V ncBiBO  Lrrr,  Sco^^. 

CrvITA  VBCCHIA .    Meaara.  Lowb  Bbothbb8,  Brltlah  Yloe-OoDsolBte. 

COBLENTZ Meaars.  Sacbs  ft  HooBHvniBB,  Wine  MerchantB. 

nra/vxw  C  Mr.  J.  M.  Fabdia,  gegenliber  dem  Jalidu  PUtaL 

WUMNK t  Meaara.  a««.TiLMBa  ft  Co.    Mr.  P.  J.  CAMDRnx. 

CONSTANCE Mr.  Frbd.  Hoc. 

CONSTANTINOPLE    Meaara.  a  S.  Harsob  ft  Co.   Mr.  Altird  C.  Lauqhior. 

COPKNH AGEN Meaara.  H.  J.  Bno  ft  Sor. 

CORFU... Mr.  J.  W.  Tatiab. 

/  Meaara.  H.  W.  BAaasKOB  ft  Co.    Mr.  E.  Abrold,  PrlntaeHcr.  Mr. 
DRESDEN  }     Th.  Urmarr,  Royal  Poreelain  Mannfactoiy  DepdL  Mr.XEBma^ 

Ai»va£i \     Glaaa  Manaflictorer.  Madame  Hbmra  WotWQHR.fiilinaaiagiaw. 

.  I     No.  S.    Mr.  A.  L.  Mbrdr. 

/Meaara.  EmmI*.  Frrs  ft  Co.    Meaara.  Frrrcb  ft  Oo.  '  Mean.  Mi- 

QIJAT  ft  Pakrrbaic    Mr.  B.  Qoodrar.    Mr.  J.  TouttR.   Mean. 

Nrrti,  Ciardi,  ft  Co.    Mr.  Art*,  m  Lniai  Piacrrtx.    Mr.  & 

mrrnvtstn?  J    Lovr.    Mr.GARxo.  BiARCB3Ri,MoaalcWoiter.    MeaBri.P.fiAX> 

rjiUiusJM\.ib ^     2^j^  ^  Yvi^  Scalptora,  Lungo  I'Anioi    Heira  of  F.  L  Faui^ 

Sculptor,  No.  1,  aol  Prato.    Mr.  P.  Marrajorx,  Sculptor  tai  AJa> 
baater,  Lun^  Amo,  North  Side,  No.  3036a.    Sig.  Carlo  Koocrill 

{Sic.  Luioi  Ramaool 
Mr.  P.  A.  TAocRX'a  Saooeaaor,  Glaaa  ManuSKtorer,  ZeO. 
Meaara.  Brno,  Jnn.,  ft  Co.     Mr.  F.  BShlrb,  ZeU  D.  IT. 
Mr.  G.  A.  ZiTR. 
FRANZENSBAD.  ...    Mr.  a  J.  HoncARR. 
GENEVA Mr.  Aro«.  Srrll.  Mr.  F.  PRUXAR'BSacoeaaor,  Giand  QoaUfo.  171. 

!  Meaara.  Girbb  ft  Co. 
Meaara.  G.  Viorouo  ft  Fioi.    Mr.  A.  Mobba.  Crooe  di  Malta. 
Mr.  G.  GiBRLLt. 
GHENT  J  Meaara.  Db  Bittrrb  Frrrbb^  Dealen  In  Antteoitiei^  Hifdhe  aa 

"""•"^ \    Benrro.No.21. 


GIBRALTAR Meaara.  AacRROu^  Jorrbior.  ft  Pdwrbb.    MoHn.  Tdirb  ft  Obl 

S^Sfff"^ Meaara.  SoHAAR  ft  Claubb.   Mr.  G.F.RoDB. 

HAVRE Meaara.  A.  LouRMR  ft  Fna. 


HEIDELBERa {  Mr^^^ZaofBBMlxR.   ScfrVLZB  ft  Mattbb,  Saooceaon  to  MrJI. 
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HOyFLEUB Hr.J.WAoirsB. 

UTTEBUlCKJES  ....    Hr.  J.  Ommbkakv.     Mr.  GLnmrr  Snn. 

l^A-UBiANNE Hr.  LovGciLUiPa.    Mr.  Dubois  Bnou,  FOs. 

fUmtn,  W.  MACHKAy  &   Go.    Mflaon.  Tboxac  Patx  &  Som 
I    Messrs.  Maquat.  Pakckbam*  &  Smtth.    Messrs.  Gxao».  Mioau 

X.EX3H0RN <     &  Fioo.,  Sculptors  in  Alabaster  and  Marble.    Mr.  M.  Rmou. 

I     Mr.  Caxlo  Cabooci,  Uffizlo  della  Strada  Feirata.    Messrs.  Gb 
I    QALLiAin  Se  Oo.    Mr.  Ulisbb  Oontxif av. 

LJSIFZLQ Mr.  J.  E.  Oshlschlaob's  Socoeesor. 

t^WFrnrnt  S  ^^'  Abthub  Vav  2iBLLSR,  in  the  PeninsQlar  and  Oriental  Steam 

■****'""^ I    Navigation  Company's  Offices. 

X.T7CERNE Messrs.  F.  Kkobb  &  Fils. 

IffADRAS Messrs.  BiBifT  A(  Co. 

SCADRID 

Tuff  ATiAGA Mr.  Gbobob  HoDGSov. 

(  Mr.  Emahubl  ZAm rr.    Messrs.  Josh.  DiBXAimr  k  Sobs,  46.  Stnida 

MALTA <  I    LeTante,  Mosaic  Workers.    Mr.FovrvKATO  Tbbta,  93,  Strada  So 

V    Lnda.    Mr.  Cabbklo  Ddcbch.  Mr.  L.  Fkaxoalaxza.  188,  StnMU 

3CANNHEIM Mr.  DnrKBiaPiBL.    Messrs.  Etbsbv  8e  Glaus.  [St.6IoysnnL 

MABIENBAD Mr.  J.  T.  Ablbb,  Glass  Mannbctnier. 

lffAR«BTT.T.Ti«  S  Msssrs.  Glaudb  Glbbo  k  COb    Messrs.  Hobacb  Boucbbt  k  Co. 

^^^^  Phduobbt,  8,  Roe  Solhen. 

IfATENGE Mr.G.L.KAT8BB.£zpediteiir.    Mr.  W.KKUSSicAXir,  Cabinet  Maker. 

HESSINA Messn.  Caixxbb  &  Oo. 

^IjTAv  (  Messrs.  Buttbt  &  Bbbuto,  Plazzale  di  S.  Sepolcro,  No.  3176. 
,,"^  Messrs.  Bbambilla. 

I  Mr.  Ht.  WzmiBB,  PrIntseUer.  Promenade  St.  No.  IX    Heirs  of  Sbb. 
HUNIGH {    PiGHUB.    Messrs.  Mai  6e  WmMATZB,  PxIntseUeEa.    Messrs.!* 

{    Nbobiou  &  Co. 

IfAFLES Messrs.  Ig«uu>bn  k  Go.    Messrs.  W.J.  TubkbbIiCo. 

NEW  YORK Messrs.  Wixbub  ft  Pbkb.    Mr.  Tbomas  Soon. 

l^jQQ C  Messrs.  A.  Lacboix  &  Co.,  British  Consulate.   Messrs.  E.  Cablohb 

e  Mr.  Paolo  GALUfSBRTi,  at  the  Red  Horse,  Dealer  in  Antiquities. 
NUREMBERG {Mr.  Jom^  Cokbad  Chotf,  Banker  and  Forwarding  Agent. 

I  Mr.  A.  PiCKXBT. 

OSTEND Messrs.  Bach  &  Go. 

PALERMO Messrs.  Thou  as  Brotbbbs. 

PARIS Mr.  L.GKBiruB,  Packer,  Rne  Croix  PetitsGhataips,  No.  24. 

PAU Mr.BBB0BBOr. 

PISA Messrs.  HuouBT  A(  Vab  Lint,  Sculptors  in  Alabaster  and  Marble. 

vn  A  nrrv  S  ^'*  ^*  HoniAinr.  G  lass  Mann£M;tarer,  Blanem  Stem. 

rKAUU£ i Mr.  P.  G2BBMAX.  ditto.     Mr.  A.  V.  Lsbbda,  Gun  Maker. 

{Messrs.  Toblovia  k  Co.    Messrib  Fbbbbobn  k  Co.    Messrs.  Mao- 
BBAH  k  Co.    Messrs.  PlownsN,  Cholmblet,  k  Co.     Messrs. 
Maquat,  Pakbnham,  k  Hooxbb.    Mr.  E.  Tbbbbi.    Mr.  Luioi 
Bbabchoo,  at  the  English  College.    Mr.  J.  P.  Shba. 
BOTTERDAM  . .       i  ^^"'^  Pbbbtok  ft  Co.    Messrs.  C.  Hbmiiabk  ft  Co. 

*"***(,  Messrs.  Boutmt  ft  Co. 
SCHAFFHAITSEN  . .    Mr.  Fkbd  Hoz. 

Si:vnx.K  I  ^'-  JuuAH  B.  Wiuiaic^  British  Tice^Jonsnlate. 

oBiTUiuib (.Don  Juab  Aut.Baillt. 

SMYRNA Messrs.  Haksoh  ft  Oo. 

ST.  PETERSBURG  .    Messrs.  Thomsob.  Bokab,  ft  Co. 

8TRA Mr.  Wilxinsob,  British  ConsuL 

TTiAfTw  S  ^i"*  A.  H.  J.  Wald,  Bssaar. 

rnuuMS ^Messrs.  Buzbbbobb  ft  Labzbbdt. 

TRIESTE Messrs.  MooBB  ft  Co. 

TURIN Mesrs.  J.  A.  Lachaibb  ft  Fbbbbbo^  Rue  de  I'Arsenal,  No.  4. 

t  Messrs.  FkBBBS  SanBLnr.    Mr.  Abtuxio  Zbx. 

YENIOE ■{  Messrs.  8.  ft  A.  Blux bbtbal  ft  Co. 

I  Mr.  L  BoTABM,  Campo  S.  Fsntino,  Now  aoOO,  rosso. 

VEVET Mr.  Jules  Gbtaz. 

Tmrwur  a  S  V'*  ^*  HoncABK,  Glass  Manufacturer,  am  Lugeck,  No.  Y68. 

VixnjMA t  Messrs.  J.  ftL.  Lobhetbb,  Glass  MannfiM^urers,  940,  EXmthner 


TOLTERRA Sig.  Orro.  Callaj,  and  Messrs.  G.  Cbbbioi  ft  FxQi.  rstrsase. 

WALDSHUTT ]i&.  Fbed.  Hoz. 

ZURICH Messrs.  Wbiss  sum  Bbacxeb. 
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FLORENCE. 


G.    BIANCHINI, 

MANUFAGTUREB  OF  TABLES  AND  LADIES'  OBNAIIXNTS 

OF  FLORENTINE  MOSAIC, 

M«.    4844»    VIA   OE^   MEI^IiI, 

TNYITES  the  English  Nobility  and  Gentry  to  visit  his  Establishment,  vhcft 
-^  may  always  be  seen  numeroas  spedmeus  of  this  celebrated  and  beaatifel 
KanulactQre,  in  every  description  of  Rare  and  Predoos  Stones.  Orders  lor  Tahki 
and  other  Ornaments  executed  to  any  Design. 

G.  BlANCHisrs  Agents   in   England  are  Messrs.   J.  &   R.    MK^RACXXa^ 
38,  Queen  Street,  Cannon  Street  West,  London. 


BRIENZ  — INTERLACKEN. 


J.  GROSSMANN, 

SCULPTOR  IN  WOOD,  AND  MANUFACTURER  OP  SWISS 
WOOD  MODELS  AND  ORNAMENTS, 

AT 


TTIS  WAREHOUSE  !s  situated  between  the  Belvedere  Hotel  and  SdiwciMriw( 
*^  where  he  keeps  the  lamst  and  best  assortment  of  the  above  oljects  to  be 
found  in  Switzerland.     He  undertakes  to  forward  Goods  to  England  and  elsewhere. 

Correspondents  in  England,  Messrs.  J.  ft  R.  McCRACKEN,  38,  Qneen  Street, 
Gumon  Street  West,  London. 


PISA. 

HUGUET  AND  VAN  LINT, 

.     SCULPTORS  IN  MARBLE  AND  ALABASTER, 

Xiimff'  AmOf  ttii4er  tlie  KoWl  Vvwemda. 

WHE  oldest  established  honse  in  Pisa,  where  may  be  Ibond  the  best  assortBcat 
-'■     of  Modeb  of  the  Duomo,  Baptistiy,  and  Tower.    Also  Figuras  and  other 
local  objects  illustrative  of  the  Agticnitore  and  Costoms  of  the  oountnr,  eiecated 
in  the  highest  style  of  art. 
Their  extensive  Show  Rooms  are  always  open  to  Visiton. 

Correspondents  in  England,  Messrs.  J.  &  R.  McCRACKEN,  S8,  Queen  Street, 
Cannon  Street  West,  London.  »      »  ^  / 
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NICE. 


BOTSL  DE  L^UNZVEBS. 

T.    W.    HOW, 

FBOM  LQMBON,  FBOPRIKTOB. 

ThU  Hotel,  BKMt  eligibly  ritoated  in  one  of 
the  most  oentnl  po»itloas  in  the  town,  on 
the  Math  tide  of  the  Place  Sc  Dominique, 
Aod  doee  to  the  Oorao,  Oerele,  Public  Libra- 
lies.  Theatre,  Sea-Bathe,  kc^  has  been  en- 
clretv  renoTated,  and  ftinii«bed  with  the 
comforte  neceaaary  to  English  travellera. 

Jkpertmenta  or  alngle  rooma  on  moat 
moderate  tennaM 

Table  dliftte.  Tn  Tdcm  and  Gauovavi 
taken  In. 

OorveapoDdenta  in  London,  M eaars.  J.  and 
R.  iA'CtuiXKK,  38,  Qoeen  Street,  Cannon 
i^treetWcat. 


0ABY*8  ZKPBOTED  P00B3T 
T0UBI8T8  TELESCOPE. 

(J50$  *  Mwroifi  Emibook,') 

Mannftkctaver  of  all  deacriptlooa  of  Mathema- 
Ucal,  Sorvejrioft  end  Optical  Inelnnnenta,  for 
the  nae  of  Naval  and  MtUtaiy  OOoers,  kc 
Alao  the  Binocular  Reeeonoltrlng  Field 
Glaai,  ao  highly  apofcen  of  by  olBoen  and 
other  geotlemens  priea.  with  best  stinMwe, 
ftl.  6i.  Ouffs  fanproved  Adironiatlo  Micro- 
aoope,  with  two  aets  of  choice  lenses,  capable 
of  defining  the  aevere  test  ol^ta,  from  *l.  U. 
Travelling  ^pectaelea  of  all  ktndii 

MathematleBl  and  Optical  Instnnnent 
Maker  to  the  Admiralty,  Rojral  MlUuir  Qui- 
lege,  Sandhnrst,  Christ's  Hoapltel.  and  East 
India  College,  Agra,  ka  ;  and  Optician  to  the 
Boyal  London  Uphthatmic  Hoq)ltaL 

181,  STRAND,  LONDON. 

Established  npwarda  of  a  Centoiy. 


UNICH. 


HENRY   WIMMER, 

8UC0E880R  TO 

J.  M.  DE  HERMANN, 

PRINT  AND  PIGTX7BE  SELLER  TO  HIS  HAJESTT  THE  KINQ 

OF  BAYARIA, 

JBOTAIi   PROMKMADE    STRASSE,    M«.   18, 

XAOAZINE  OF  0BJBCI8  OF  FINB  ABTB, 

PICTUBJBS,  PBINT8,  DHAWINGS,  AND  UTHOailAPHS, 

Ihvites  the  Nobility  and  (Gentry  to  visit  hiB  Establishment,  where  he 
has  always  on  Sale  an  extensive  collection  of  Pictnres  by  Modem 
Artists,  Paintings  on  Glass  and  Porcelain,  Miniatnres,  Drawings,  £n- 
grayings,  and  Ldtliographs,  the  latter  comprising  the  Complete  CoUec* 
tions  of  the  yarioos  Galleries,  of  which  Single  Copies  may  be  selected. 

He  has  also  on  Sale  all  that  relates  to  the  Fine  Arts. 

H.  WIMMER  undertakes  to  forward  to  England  all  parchasea  made 
at  his  Establiahment,  through  his  Correspondents,  Messrs.  J.  A?  B. 
M'Cbacken,  38,  Queen  Street,  Cannon  Street  West,  London. 
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FRANKFORT  O. 


P.  A.  TAOOHI'S  SUCCESSOR, 


f    Jmmm   -mim. 


I 

] 

B(Q)E]&MMH  MHCT  (KLASS  AHB  GBYSTAL    i 


WAEEHOIUSSU 


p.  A.  TAGCHI'S  SUCGESSOB,  Manufactubss  of  BoBXMUir 
Gla88»  begs  to  aoqtudnt  the  Public  that  he  has  always  an  extenare 
Assortment  in  the  Newest  and  most  Elegant  Designs  of 

OBNAMENTAZi  OUT,  £Ka£tAVSD,  OILT,  ft  ]?AXNXEa>  OLASS, 

BOTH  WHITB  AKD  COLOUSEDy 

In  Dessert  Servioes,  Chandeliers,  Candelabras,  Articles  for  the  TaUe 
and  Toilet,  and  every  possible  variety  of  objects  in  this  beantiiiil 
branch  of  manufacture.  He  solicits,  and  will  endeavour  to  merit,  i 
continuance  of  the  favours  of  the  Public,  which  he  has  enjoyed  in 
80  high  a  degree  duriz^  a  considerable  number  of  years, 

P.  A.  Tacohi'b  Suogessob  has  a  Bbanch  Establishment  during  the 
Summer  Season  at 

WIESBADEN^  in  the  Old  Colonnade, 

Where  will  always  be  found  an  extensive  Selection  of  the  newest 
Articles  from  his  Frankfort  Establishment. 

Visitors  to  Frankfort  should  not  fail  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Show 
Kooms  of  Mr.  P.  A*  Taoohi's  Sucosssob. 


His  Agents  in  England,  to  whom  he  undertakes  to  forward  Fur- 
chaaea  made  of  him,  are  Messrs.  J.  is  B.  M'CBAOUor,  38,  Qma 
Street,  Cannon  Street  West,  Loudon^  j. 
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COLOGNE    ON    THE    RHINE. 

JOHAM  MARIA  FARINA, 
GEGENUBER  DEM  JULICffS  PLATZ 

(Oppotf  te  the  JtUlch'B  Place), 

PURYETOB   TO    H.    K.    QUEEN    YICTOBIA ; 

TO  H.  a  H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES; 

TO  H.  M.  THE  KINO  OF  PRUSSIA;  THE  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA; 

THE  KINa  OF  HANOYER,  ETC.  ETC.. 

<nr  XKB 

ONLY  GENUINE  EAU  DE  COLOGNE. 


THE  freqaencj  of  mistakes,  which  are  sometimes  aoeidentalf  bat  for  the  most 
part  the  result  of  deception  praotieed  by  interested  individnalSk  induces  me  to  request 
the  attenttoD  of  English  traTeilers  to  the  following  statement  :— 

The  favonreble  reputation  which  my  E«u  de  Cologne  has  aoqulred,  since  its  invention  by 
my  ancestor  In  the  year  1709,  has  induced  many  people  to  imitate  it ;  and  in  order  to  he  able 
to  aiell  their  qpurlons  article  more  eaally,  and  under  pretext  that  it  was  genuine,  they  pro- 
cared  theiDselTes  a  firm  of  Fcurinct,  by  entering  into  partnership  with  persons  of  my  name, 
wbidi  is  a  Tery  commoo  one  in  Italy. 

Penons  who  wish  to  purchase  ffie  genuine  and  original  Eau  de  Cologne  ought  to  be  parti' 
eular  to  see  that  the  Ubels  and  the  bottles  have  not  only  my  name,  Johaim  Mtria  Farina, 
but  also  the  additional  words,  gegenHber  don  J^ick't  PUUz  (that  is,  opposite  the  Julicfa's 
Place),  without  addltloa  of  any  number. 

TravellerB  visiting  Cologne,  and  intending  to  boy  my  genuine  article,  are  cautinied  agataist 
being  led  sstiay  by  cabmen,  guides,  commlssionerBk  and  other  parties,  who  offer  their  services 
to  them.  I  therefore  beg  to  state  that  my  manufacture  and  shop  are  in  the  same  house, 
sitoated  oppoeiU  the  Julich's  Place,  and  nowhere  else.  It  happens  too,  frequently,  that  the 
said  persons  conduct  the  nninstructed  strangers  to  8h<^  of  one  of  the  fictitious  firms,  where, 
notw^sUnding  assertion  to  the  contraiy,  they  are  remunerated  with  nearly  the  half  part  of 
the  price  paid  by  the  purchaser,  who,  of  course,  must  pi^  indirectly  this  remuneration  by  a 
high  price  and  a  bad  article. 

Another  kind  of  Imposition  is  practised  in  abnost  every  hotel  in  Cologne,  where  waiters, 
commisaiooerB,  &c  offer  to  strangers  Eau  de  Cologne,  pretending  that  it  is  the  genuine  one, 
and  that  I  delivered  it  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  selling  it  for  my  account 

The  only  certain  way  to  get  in  Cologne  my  genuine  article  is  to  buy  it  personal^  at  my 
house,  ofporiU  the  JVUeh't  Flaot,  forming  the  comer  of  the  two  streets,  Unter  Goldsdunidt 
snd  Oben  Manpforten,  Na  23,  and  having  in  the  firant  six  balconies,  of  which  the  three 
hi|^  ones  bear  my  nsme,  Jokann  Maria  Fcarina, 

The  excellence  of  my  manufacture  has  been  put  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  fact  that  the 
Juron  of  the  Great  Exhibitions  in  London,  1851  and  1862,  have  awarded  to  me  the  Prise 
Medal,  snd  that  I  obtained  honourable  mention  at  the  Great  Exhibition  in  Paris,  1865. 

OoiMn^  Jcmwu-y,  M63.  JOHANN  MARIA  FARINA, 

GEGENtfBER  DEM  JULICH'S  PLATZ. 

*a*  My  Agmcy  «i  ZoimImi  m  at  Msssbb.  J.  &  R.  M'Ciuckbh,  38,  Queen 

Sinet,  Cmnon  Street  Weat. 
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WILLIAM  HOFMANN, 

BOHEMIAN    GLASS    MANUFACTURER, 

TO  H18  MAJB8TT  THE  EMFEBOB  OF  ▲UBTBIA, 

Reooxmbnds  hiii  great  assortment  of  Olaaa  Ware,  from  his  own  MannfiKtories  a 


Bohemia.    The  choicest  Articles  in  every  Colour,  Shape,  and  Descriptioa,  an  aoU. 
at  the  same  moderate  prices,  at  both  his  Establishments — 

AX  VimriMf  Kot«l  Blue  Start  at  Vleiiaa,  7«S» 


Agents  in  London,  Messrs.  J.  and  R.  MCCRACKEN,  38,  Qaeen  Stzeet,  CamMi 
Street  West. 

Ooodsfonoarded  ^irwi  to  England^  AmsriGo,  ^ 


LEaHORN. 


mACniTB  UCALI  AND  SON, 

Via  FtrdOncmda,  No.  1230. 

Xannfiictoiy  of  Marble,  Alabaster,  and 
ScsgUola  Tablei;  and  DepOt  of  ol^U  of 
FlMArts. 

Tbetr  ezteoslTe  Show-rooms  are  always 
open  to  Visitors. 

THBIX  AOanS  XM  BVOLAim  ▲■■ 

WtfHIRa.  J.  AUB  X.  ITGRACKEV, 

38,  Qutm  Street,  Oa»mm  Street  Wat, 
London. 


ZURICH. 

CHEMIST  AND  DRUGGIST, 

RESPECTFULLY  announees  to  Toor> 
iste  and  yislt4Mi  that  be  pivparas  cod 
dispenses  Medicines  and  Preacrlptians  ar^ 
oonUng  to  the  SngUsh  Phannacopoeia  with 
the  purest  and  (^oloest  Drugs  and  Chenfeahi 
J.  H.  Kaasz,  hsTiag  been  a  prind|Hd 
peming  Assistant  at  one  of  the  flnt 
In  England,  hopes  that  his  ezperien 
attention  will  merit  the  si^poft  and  oooft* 
dence  of  the  £DgUah  NoMUty  and  Ocntiy. 

J.  H.  K.  keeps  ooostantly  on  hand  a  weB- 
selected  Stock  of  the  most  popolar  BegUA 
Patent  Medicines  and  Pertanexy. 


This  Day,  a  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  Map,  16mo.,  St.  6d, 

MURRAY'S 

HANDBOOK  FOR  LONDON  AS  IT  IS. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


FLORENCE. 


MESSRS.  COSTA  &  CONTl, 

ARTISTS, 

No.  1818,  VIA  BSI  BABDI  (Studio  on  the  First  iloor). 

Messrs.  Costa  and  Conti  keep  the  largest  collection  in  Florence  of  original 
Andettt  and  Modefn  Pictures,  as  well  as  c^es  of  all  the  most  odebrated  mssten. 

K.B. — Engliah  spoken. 

Corremondenta  in  England,  Messn.  J.  and  R.  M'CRAGKEK,  38,  Queen 
Street,  Cannon  Street  West,  London. 
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VIENNA. 


IPFhlte  aad  C«l««red  Crjstel  OUms  IPFi 

J.  &  L.   LOBMEYR, 

aiiABB     MAirTTPACTTTBSBB, 

No.  940,  KARNTHNERSTRASSE, 

^BO  to  inform  ViBiton  to  Vienna  that  they  haye  oonsiderablj  enlai^ged  their  Esta- 
biliahmeni.  The  most  complete  agsortmentofall  Idnds  of  Bohemian  White  and 
Coloored  Crystal  Glass,  and  of  all  articles  in  this  branch  of  indostrj,  in  the 
aewest  and  most  elegant  style,  is  always  on  hand.  The  rich  collections  of  all 
Articles  of  Luzary,  Tia.  Table,  Dessert,  and  other  Senrioes,  Yases,  Candelabra*, 
Lnstresy  Looking-glasses,  &c.  &c.,  will,  they  feel  assured,  satisfy  erery  Tiiitor. 

The  prices  are  fixed  at  rery  moderate  and  reasonable  chaises. — The  English 
lan^age  b  spoken. 

Their  Correspondents  in  England,  Messrs.  J.  and  R.  M'Cracksit,  No.  38, 

Queen  Street,  Cannon  Street  West,  London,  will  ezecnte  all  orders '  with  the 

greatest  care  and  attention. 

FLORENCE. 


PETER   MANNAIONI, 

SOXTIiFTOB  IN  MAHBTiTl  AND    ATiABABTBB,  AND 
WOBKEB  IN  FliOBJSNTINE  M08AIC, 

LUNG'  ARNa  NORTH  SIDE,  No.  2036a. 

JL  Tsst  eoQectlon  of  oljects  of  Art  of  ereiy  kind  is  to  be  seen  in  this  esUbUshmeat,  sach  ss 
Marble  sod  Alabaster  Statoes  and  Vases,  Ancient  and  Modem  Pictures.  Miniatorei^  KngrsT* 
iDgs,  and  Drawings,  Ottf^cts  of  Antlqaity,  Brooses,  &0.  Artists'  Books  and  Florentine  Mo- 
saic. Gonunissions  taken  for  Marble  Basts  and  i\>rtralt  Fainting,  and  generally  for  all 
kinds  of  Arohitectnral  Worics,  as  Moonments,  Ghimney  Pieces,  Famltuv,  kc. 

OorrespoDdenU  in  London,  Messrs.  J.  and  R.  M*GRACKEN,  38,  Qoeen  Street,  Gannon 
Street  West. 


FLORENCE. 


FIOTtTBB   BOOMS. 

MR.  E.  BAOCIOTTI, 

Via  Le^ajoli,  No.  1^ 

NEAR  THE  EUROPE  HOTEL. 


The  best  Copies  of  the  Florentine  Galleries  may  be  found  there.  If  desired, 
arrangements  can  be  made  for  prices  to  include  deliTcry  free  of  chaiges  ia  London 
or  New  Tork« 

Conmpondents  in  londoOy  Metsn.  J*  and  R.  MCCRACKEN,  38,  Queen  Street, 
Cannon  Street  West 
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FJfORBNOS. 

FRANCESCO  BETTI, 

MANUFAGTUBEB  OF  FLOBENTIME  MOSAIC, 

LUNQO  L'ARNO  NUOVO,  &  BORGO  OGNISSAKTI,  No.  3, 

KEEPS  an  Assortment  of  Tables,  Cabinets,  Jewel  Boxes. 
Prene  Papers,  Broocbes*  Pins,  &c.,  mounted  and  umDounted. 

He  undertakea  to  Miper  hia  Worh  m  England, 

FLOBBNCE. 

PELLETEEIE. 

SIGNOB  GBOSSI, 
VIA.  mehcato  wrxjo"vo, 

YM^-rii  1«  Palab  Babtoloihibi. 


n^^^^^t^>^^i^^^^^0^^^^^^^0'*^^^^^^^^^^^m 


Lei  meOleiiret  ^Ueteries,  confectionn^es  ^  I'ange  de  Puis,  peoTeot  se  titmrer  k  6m  prtx 
ti%6  modtqnet  i  oet  KtabliMement,  vn  In  aoqnfBitJont  oowldmble  que  le  PMpitf taire  Alt 
chaqoe  aunte  de  penonnes  aax  dlTenes  folres  da  Nord. 


FBAKKFOBT    O.   K. 


MESSRS.  LOHR  &  ALTEN, 

THE     ROMAN   'emperor     HOTEL, 

Beg  to  noommeiid  their  Hovae  to  En^Udi  TraTeOeia. 

This  lai^  and  weH-sHuated  Establishment  is  eondactad  under  the  immediate 
snperintentooe  of  the  Proprietors,  and  newly  foxnished  with  every  comfort,  sod 
a  new  splendid  Dining-room.  - 

The  *'  Roman  Empebob  "  is  often  honoured  hjr  Royal  Families  and  other  high 

persooages.     The  following  have  lately  honoured  this  Hotel — 

HJL  THE  KINO  AND  QUEEN  OF  WURTEBCBERO. 

H.M.  THB  Q0EEN  OF  HOLLAND. 

H.B.H.  THE  CROWN  PBINCE  AND  PRINCESS  OLOA  OF  WURTElCBEBa. 
HJLH.  THE  ARCHDUKE  OF  AUSTRIA.    Iec  Ac  Ike 

Tsbto^liOteatl,    SUL  90kr.  Breakfrat,  «akr. 

M       It       S»    2tf«  Tee, 

Bed  Roofiis^  fkxm  &fla  to  9  JL 
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R  O  M  ^. 

J.    P.    SHEA, 

SiraLISH    HOUSE-AGENT, 

FORWABDma  AGENT 
TO  H.B.H.  THE   PBIKOE   OF   WALE& 

11,  PIAZZA  DI  SFAGNA. 

At  thifl  Office  pereooB  applying  for 

Large  or  Small  Fnmislied  Apartments 

inyaxiablj  obtain  oorreot  and  unbiaased  infonnation  on  all  matters  connected  Krith 

Lodging-Houses^  Boarding-Houses, 

and 

Household  Management, 

while 

Low  and  Fixed. Charges 

for  practical  services  offer  safe  and  satisfactory  assistance  to  Proprietor  and  Tenant, 

as  testiiied  by  the  increasing  confidence  of  English  and  American  TraT^Uers 

since  the  opening  of  the  tistabliahment  in  1852. 

Plans  and  Lists  of  Apartments  sent  by  Post 

to  persons  who  wish  to  secure  accommodation,  or  avoid  inoonrenienoe  at  the 

approach  of  Carnival  or  the  Holy  Week. 

AS  CUSTOMHOUSE  AQBNT, 

Mr.  Shea  dears  and  warehouses 

Baggage  and  other  effects 

for  travellers  who,  td  avoid  the  expense  of  quick  transit,  send  their  things  by  sea  or 

loggage-tniin,  directed  to  his  care. 

He  also  superintends  the 

Packing  of  Works  of  Art  and  other  Property 

intrusted  to  his  care,  and  the  forwarding  of  the  same  to  England,  &c. ;  and  being 

Agent  for  Messrs.  Bums  and  Mclvers*  Italian  line  of  steamers,  can  offer 

facilities  on  the  freight  of  packages  between  Italy  and  England. 

CORRESPONDENTS- 

LONDON Messrs.  J.  ft  R.  M*CRACKEN,  38,  Qaeen  Street, 

Oennon  Street  West 
Messrs.  OUVIEB  ft  CABB,  37,  Finsbory  Square. 

LIYEKPOOL Messrs.  STAYELEY  ft  STABR,  9,  Chapel  Street. 

FOLKESTONE Mr.  FAULKNEB. 

BOULOGNE  &M Mr.  BEBNABD,  18,  Qnai  des  Paqnebots. 

PARIS Messrs.  KAHN  ft  CO.,  8,  Place  de  la  Bourse. 

MARSEILLES   Messrs.  GIBAUD  FBEBES,  44,  Bae  Sainte. 

NEW  YOBK  ,.,., Meesis.    AUSTIN,    BALDWIN,    ft    CO.,    72, 

Broadway, 
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FRANKFORT  O.    M. 
FBIZS-K  >w,   ises. 

STEHm 

SUBEBNI  bewiliii, 


SENAT 

der  tmea  SU^I 

MEBIIUI  Fuauini. 


FRIEDRICH   BOHLEB, ' 

MANCFACTOBT  OP  STAGHORR. 

Z«U  TSfo.  H  (next  door  to  tlie  Poit-OffiM). 

FuBNiTDBi  or  ZTSET  DBBCBiFTKm,  u  Sofai,  Chalts,  Tftbtea,  ftc,  4c.  Cs** 
DKUBBB,  Tabl«  aod  Hand  OuidlestickB,  Shooting-tackle,  iKKvrAKDa,  Pipa> 
knives,  Penholden,  Seals,  ftc.  Kkivu,  BmiNO-WHirB,  CigU'Cuei  ud 
Holders,  Pipe*,  Mab^-bnes,  Forte-monuies,  Card-cases,  ItMrnameten 
OoBLETB,  Candle-«creens,  Figures  and  Gronps  of  Animals  eiecaUd  i/W 
Riedinger  and  others.  Bbooohib,  Bracelets,  Earrings,  Shirt-pins,  Stodt,  uA 
Buttons.  Stab  axd  Debs  Heads  vith  Antlers  attached  to  the  SknU.  Sola- 
nigs  or  Foot-cloths  of  Skins  of  Wild  *ni»i»l«  with  Head  pnserred. 

Orders  for  a  Complete  Set  or  for  anj  qotntitf  of  Fubhitcxi  will  la 
promptly  executed. 

.  MKSbaoku,  36,  Qun  ' 
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FRANKFORT    O.    M. 

FRIEDRIc'BrBOHLEE, 

Zeil,  No.  54, 

dichtneben  der     Post, 

StMnpal,  bMrUUgt  tom  8«aat  dai  fnien  BMt,  Ttaakftirt 


Pbnddleb  (OinameDtal  Clocks)  of  every  description,  VAffls,  QobletB,  ABTiqux 
and  HoDEKN  STATDBTTsa  and  Gboups,  Groups  of  Aoitnats,  Inkbtaniis, 
Fapei-ireighta,  Sec.  £c^  in  Bronze,  Cast  Itod,  Galvano-plastic,  &c, 

Obowk-ohakdblikiu  ;  Branch,  Table,  and  Hand  Candlesticss,  in  Bronze, 
ftc. ;  lAmps  of  every  deacription, 

POBOCUIK  and  BriUnnia-metal  Goods,  Liqueur-chests. 

TuATiUiiiia  Dbbsbiko-caseb,  Rdlraad  Companions,  Picnio-baakets,  Tra- 
Telling  B^B,  Brashes,  Combs. 

WoBK-TASUB  and  Boies,  TapeBtries,  Fans,  Ball-books,  Smelling-bottles, 
Opera-Glasses,  &c.  &c. 

Superior  Cofaes  of  the  Abiaiink  bj  Dannecker,  and  the  Amazon  by  Kiss. 

Oeanine  Eau  de  Cologne  of  J«an  Hari&  Farina,  opposite  the  JiiL'chsptatE. 

The  Agents  in  London  an  Messrs.  J.  and  R.  U'^Cbaouh,  38,  Qaeen 
I  Stnet,  Cannon  Btreet  West. 


1 
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TO  VISITORS  TO  THE  CONTINENT. 


O  ILi  I  "^  I  OB  It,    &;     G^A^JbtH, 

37,  Finsbmy  Sqnare,  London, 

(Mr.  0U7IKK    SBTiLBLIBBED  IH  1830.) 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  AND  6ENBBAI.  AGENTS 

For  Shipment  and  Section  of  Goods  to  cmd  fromaU  Partt  of  ike  IforSdL 

rkLIVIER  &  CARE  have  the  honour  to  inform 
^  VISITORS  TO  THE   CONTINENT 

,tluit  thej  undertake  to  recd^e  and  pan  thxxmgh  the  CostomhoaM  in  Landan, 

Liverpool,  Soathampton,  Sfc, 

W0BK8  of  ABT,  BAGOAGB,  and  FBOFERTT  of  EVEKT  BE8GBIRIQI, 

which  are  attended  to  on  arrival 

with  laie  Qtmoit  CSare  in  "Kiamlnii.tiflm  and  Bamovi], 

under  tiieir  own  personal  superintendence.    They  b^  to  call  particular  attiticB  to 

their  ICoderate  CShazgw, 

which  have  given  universal  satisfactiQii. 

Many  Travellers  having  expressed  a  desire  to  know  in  antidpatioa  to  whit 
expenses  their  Purchases  are  liable  on  arrival  in  England,  the  following 

Rates  of  Charges  on  the  Reception  of  Paokages 

may  be  relied  upon,  for  Landing  from  the  Ship,  Clearing,  Ddiveiy  in  Londei, 
and  Agency : — 

On  Trunks  of  Baggage abont  9|.    ea^ 

»,  „      if  several  sent  together 5*.  to  7&        ^ 

I    On  Gases  of  Works  of  Art,  &c.,  of  moderate  size  and  value  .  about  Ite,       ^ 
„  „  „         of  larger        „  „   SeLtoSfie.       „ 

On  very  laif^e  Cases  of  valuable  Statuary,  Pictures,  &c.,  on  which  an  esiimste 
cannot  well  be  given,  the  charges  will  depend  on  the  care  and  trouble  required. 
When  several  esses  are  sent  together  the  charges  are  less  on  each  case. 

OLIVIER  &  CARR  undertake  the 

TGliWABDIVe  OV  PACKAGES  07  EVXBT  Xm 

to  the  Continent,  to  the  care  of  their  Correspondents,  where  they  can  icnaia,  if 

required,  until  the  arrival  of  the  owners. 

Also 

TES  EZEOUnOH  07  OBDXBS  7011  THE  PVSCKASE  07  GOODS 

of  all  kinds,  which,  from  their  long  experience  as  Commission  Merdiants,  tiiey 
are  enabled  to  buy  on  the  most  advantageous  terms. 
Residents  on  the  Continent  will  find  this  a  oonvenient  means  of  ordering  aaj- 
thlng  they  may  require  from  London. 

K.B. — The  keys  of  locked  Packages  should  always  be  sent  to  Oliyieh&Cabb, 
as  everything,  although  free  of  duty,  must  be  examined  by  the  Customs  on  airival. 

nrsiTRAirCES  SFFEOTED,  and  Agency  Burinen  of  evvry  dmmpm 

attended  to. 
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9  9 


•  » 


CalaiM 


,,  CoHMtantinofXe 


,,  J^torence  . 


» > 


G€noa 


>  f  Bouts 


»,  jrarwflZet 


,,  Nice   . 
,,  FarU. 


OUnmSR  *  CABR*8  priacipal 

JK  ^ix-Io-CftopeUe.     .     .    .    Mean.  A.  SOUHEUU  and  00. 

Measrai  FAJRMAN  and  CO. 
Hr.  F.  VBRELLEN  BEEBITAERT. 
Mr.  J.  J.  FREY. 
Mr.  F.  BETERMAtT,  to  whom  0.  and  a  an  Afents  for 

tlM  Sato  of  hia  Wines. 
Mr.  L.  BRANLT. 

Hr.  L.  STEIN,  22,  Montagne  de  U  Coar. 
Meaara.  MORY.  Pftre,  Fib,  and  YOatJE. 
Hr.  a  H.  VK^  ZUTPHESf ;  HeBan  O.  TILHE9  and  CO. 
Heaara.  VALSAMACHY  and  00.,  Cktota. 
Hr.  JOHAiilY  CARL  SEBBB. 
Heaara.  W.  H.  WOOD  and  CO.;  Mr.  J.  TOUGH. 
Hr.  MARTIir  BECKER,  6,  Bleidenatnaae. 
Mr.  MORITZ  R  OOLDSCKMUXr,  Banker. 
Meaara.  JOLIMAY  and  00. 
Hr.  J.  NIMMO,  12,  Strada  Picmte  Reale. 
Meaara.  SANTA  MARIA  and  LEETORA. 

Meaara.  JULIUS  WtSTENFELD  and  Oo. 

Meaara.  H.  L.  MULLER  and  00. 

Meaara.  RTTSCHARD  and  BURKL 

Meaara.  GERHARD  and  HEY. 

Mr.  MARIO  GIOYANNEm,  13,  Scall  delU  Daraena. 
HENDERSON  BROTHERS. 
GIRAUD  FRfiRESb 
HORACE  BOUGHET  and  00. 

Mr.  LOUIS  MALEGUE,  Roe  de  rA^nean,  No.  8  rouge. 

Meaan.  GUTLEBEN  and  WEIDERT. 

Meaara.  TH06.  RAGLAND  and  00.  [to  Pbrt). 

Heaara.  LE3  FIL8  DE  CH.  GIORDAN,  Qnai  LoneL  14  (sur 

Mr.  J.  DUCLOS  ABSANDRL  rTrevlae. 

Heaara.  TIC  FOR  GRAND  and  CO..  Bankera,  14,  Roe  de 

Meana.  DELASSUS  and  LEDOUX.  Fkudcera,  Jic^  6,  Rue 
Neave  St.  Aagnatin,  prda  to  Boarae. 

M.  HECTOR  L'HERBIEE,  18,  Roe  de  toOooane. 

Mr.  BERGEROT. 

Hr.  J.  J.  6BIDL,  HibernergaflBc;  No.  1000. 

Mr.  J.  P.  SHEA,  11,  Ptosa  di  Spagns;  Meaara.  G.  DAL- 

LFJZETTE  and  00.  

,,  BoUerdam Meaara.?.  A.  TAN  ESandOO.;  Mr.  J.  A.  HOUWENS. 

,«  TritKU Meaara.  MARTIN  FRGIRES. 

;,,  IWm Hr.  CHIABODO  PIErRO,VtoDoraGroa8a,13. 

,,  Ymke Hr.  HENRY  DECOPPEF. 

„  Tfeima Meaara.  ARNSTEIN  and  KRAUS. 

Any  other  hoases  will  also  forward  goods  to  0.  &  C.  on  reodTliig  instrnctioiis 
to  do  80.  TraTellers  are  requested  always  to  gire  particolar  directions  that  their 
Packages  are  ooudgiud  dizoet  to  OLIVIER  &CARR,  37,  FINSBURY  SQUARE. 

OLIVIER  &  CARE  ARE  AGENTS  TO 
Xr.  F.  BETSBMAK,  Bordeftiix, 
___  and 

Hi,  DTTKOULni  Aina,  SaTigny  Mrai  Baavne, 

andaro 

Gensral  Importen  of  '^KHnet. 
Being  appointed  Agents  to  Growen,  they  supply  all  qualities  of 

Clarets  and  Burgnndies  in  the  Wood  at  Growers'  Prices^ 

simply  charging  Freight,  Duty,  and  Expenses,  in  addition  to  the  Grower's  Price. 
They  have  a  Stoek  m  London  of  Winoo  in  Bottto,  all  imported  hy  themselres 
direct  from  the  Growers. 

OmtB ftom  ait.  per  dos.   I   Baiigandy    ....    from  Ms.  per  dot. 

Hock ,,    Sit.     ,,        I  (%ampagne .    ...      ,,    48i.     ,. 

;  SpiiUing  Moselle  and  Hock,  45«.  and  60c     |  FlneManala    ...      ,,    38s. 

And  other  Wines. 

C 


>,  Pim 


•  t 


,»  JZome  • 
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OH:XXBB*S  LOCIiS  and  S-AJF^ES.  ^ 

*  For  peribctdon  of  workmanship  and  oonBtniation  of  Iiocb    | 

also  fbr  the  msuolhotars  of  Iron  BaXas.* 

PBIZS  KXDAL  ATABSZD,  nTTKBHATIOVAL  KIHlIimOg,  UM. 

CHUBB    &    S:ON,  I 


'IHDBB'3  PATKNT  DETBCTOE 


Ing  OuH,  Writtna  Duki,  Ae.  Ounl  wWt  mtj 
tb*  BMMd  Mmmn  Dad  otlnlj  tmcnn  Lxte, 
- -^  —  tlw  plHB  of  tiMK  «|iplta4  br  CnB> 
_..■ —  .luntloii  «r  b^mj. 

Lon-FkuncTOW  nd  ftn- 


BM  BlaA  BMmallrf  iMthn  TnTtUlng  Bagi  of  n 
Cbubb'i  Patent  Lacb. 
Cub,  DmO,  and  Fapar  Boim  of  kU  dinKmiana. 


CHUBB'S  FIREPROOF  SAFES  are  constmcted  in  the  verf  bfst 
Dunnel-,  of  the  itnanat  wraught-rron,  fitted  with  ChsbVf  ?>tant  IMII- 
prarenttn  and  thtir  Onupowdtr-ptoof  8ta«l-pUt«d  loeki,  >n  tbt  matt 
Heun  fntm  fin  uid  burgUrj,  ind  form  (he  most  complcta  uftgoud  (or  Booki, 
Paptri.  Dwd».  Jewels,  Pl»te,  ud  other  TiJiable  prcpertj. 

CHUBB  It  SOB  h&TB  *1m>  Safe*  not  fireproof,  but  equally  Mcon  in  ill  other 
nnMcti.  Intoded  for  holding  plile  »ben  prattctioa  mm  lire  i*  not  en  object, 
■Da  affording  amdi  more  room  iuide  than  the  Fireproof  Safia.  Thtj  an  iMom- 
mendtd  q>eaall7  In  place  of  the  oidinaiy  wooden  «aMa  tor  plate,  which  ma;  k 
•aeilj  be  broLen  open,  


CHUBB  and  SON,  Makers  to  the  Bank  of  iHTtgjfm,! 
67,  St,  Paul's  Ohorohyard^  London,  E.O. 
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TTTR    A.THJB3]>r.ffiSTJM:. 

NOTICE.— On  the  Bepecd  of  the  Paper  Duty,  the  Price  rf  'The 
Athen^uu'  woe  reduced  from  Fourpence  to  THREEPENCE, 

ETcry  Saturday,  of  any  Bookseller  or  News  Agent,  Price  Th&eepence. 
.     Each  Haif' Yearly  Fo/ttiw  complete  in  itself,  vnth  Title-Page  and  Index. 

THE   ATHENJEUM 

JOURNAL    OP    ENGLISH    AND    FOREIGN    LITERATURE, 

SCIENCE,   AND  THE    PINE    ARTS. 

CoHT AI17S : — Reviews  of  every  important  New  Book — ^Reforts  of  the  Learned 
Societies — Authentio  Aocounts  of  Scientific  VOTrages  and  Expeditions  — 
Foreign  Correspondbmce  on  Subjects  relating  to  Literature,  Science,  and  Art 
— Critigisiis  on  Art,  Mubio,  and  Drama — Biographical  Noiices  of  dis- 
tingaiahed  Men — Original  Papers  and  Poems — Weekly  Gossip. 

THE  ATHXSXUV.  is  so  condacted  that  the  reader,  however  distant,  is,  in 
respect  to  Literature,  Science,  and  Art,  on  an  equality  in  point  of  information  with 
the  best-informed  circles  of  the  Metropolis. 

Subscription  for  Twelve  Months,  139. ;  Six  Months,  6s.  6d.  If  requii«d  to  be 
sent  by  Post,  the  Postage  extra. 

Offloe  for  Advertiaeinenta— 
20,  WELLINGTON  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.O. 

MUDIES    SELECT    LIBRARY. 


CHEAP    BOOKS, 

PURCHASERS  of  Books  for  Public  and  Private  Libraries,  Merchants, 
Shipping  Agents,  and  others,  are  invited  to  apply  for  the  Revised 
List  of  Surplus  Copies  of  Works  withdrawn  from  Mudie'b  Library 
FOR  Sale.  This  Last  contains  the  Names  of  nearly  One  Thousand 
Books  of  the  Past  and  Present  Seasons,  at  the  lowest  current  Prices. 


CHAELES  EDWAED   MUDIE, 

New  Oxford  Street,  London. 


VIENNA. 

For  Optical  Instroments^  Opera  Glasses^  fte. 

<     ■ 

the  TLRT  a  RT JHH  M  KM'i*  OF 

JOS.  NEUHOEPEB,  late  CH.  GROSS  &  CO., 

1140,  KOHUCABKT,  VIBNKA, 

Ifunftetnrer  of  Double  Opera  OUnes  with  6»  8,  and  12  lenses,  own  tnvenMon  and  newest 
conSbnutim,  to  be  nsed  for  the  theatre^  tiavaU^,  and  tbe  field,  TetosooiMB  for  the  army  and 
vKfjf  Bactog-gTsanw,  and  all  other  kinds  of  Optical  and  MathemaUcal  Instmmenta. 

0  8 
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PASSPORT   AGENCY   OFFICE, 

LONDON,  59,  FLEET  STREET,  E.  C. 
Begidatloxis  for  obtaining  Foreign  Office  Passports  gratis* 

RESIDENTS  In  the  United  Kingdom  or  London, 
who  derire  to  avoid  txoable,  can  haye  their 
PASSPORTS  obtained  and  vised  with  exnedl- 
tkm,  upon  application  to  W.  J.  ADAMS^  69, 
Fleet  Street 

Goontry  Reddenti,  by  this  arrangement,  are 
■aved  the  tronble  of  coming  to  London,  as  the 
Panport  can  be  forwarded  to  them  by  Poet  (en 
JOgU), 

Fee  obtaining  Paamort,  It.  ed. ;  Yisaa,  U.  each. 
^  Pauportt  ear^mf  MMoUed  and  Catei,  ami 
Ifamalettenithenon  •»  Goid. 

Panport  Oaaei  from  If .  6d.  to  6t.  aaoh. 

ViiM  obtained  to  United  States  Fsseports.    Every  descrlptkm  of  Ststkmery  fcr  'nweDen. 

THE  LATEST  EDITIONS  OF   MURRAY'S    HANDBOOKS. 
PhTMe  Books  and  Dlctionarlea. 
Bbamhaw's  BarrnH  and  OoMmrsNTAL  Gumss  and  Hakdbooks  to  Ftwaot,  Bdigtan, 

Swltaerland,  Parts,  London,  Sec 
KxLXJUt'a  and  Lkkthou>'8  Maps  of  Switierland,  Original  Edition,  U,  6<L  and  lOs.  Cd. 
Railway  Bngs,  Waterproof  and  Dust  Goata,  Door-iiastenas,  Handbags,  &c 

INDIA. 
Bbasbhaw's  Overland  and  Throng  Route  Guide  to  India.  China,  and  Anstralia,  Si: 
BEAMBAw'a  Handbook  to  the  Bombay  Presidency  and  the  Ncrth-West  Plovinoea^  Madzaa. 
and  Bengal,  lOa.  id,  each.  

EzporiexLood  GoorieiB  may  1m  had  on  applieation  froe  of  ehazga. 

W.  J.  ADAMS  (Bkadshaw's  Bbitish  axd  Coktoibktal  Gcidb  Otficb), 
LONDON,  50,  FLEET  STREET,  E.a 

OrncE  HouBS  8  to  7.    Saturdays  8  to  3. 


fTHE  OBI0IHAL  COJHTUMJUITAL  DAUT  PAJtCSLB  KXPHTWH  A0XICT 

JL  (the  Pioprieton  of  which  are  the  Sole  Agents  for  England  of  the  Ba^nn 
Government  Railway  and  Hoyal  Pnjssian  Post-Offioe)  was  established  in  1849,  iat 
CONVEYANCE  BY  GOVERNMENT  MAIL  PACKETS  EVERY  NIGHT 
(Sunday  excepted),  tIA  DOVER,  CALAIS,  and  OSTEND,  of  Samples  of  tnnrr 
Description,  all  kinds  of  Papers,  Plans,  Books,  Parcels  containing  Articles  for 
Prirate  Use,  and  any  others,  between  ENGLAND  and  the  CONTINENT,  viz. : 
To  and  from  France,  Spain,  Sardinia,  Beloiuic,  Holland,  Russia,  the 
2toLLYEREiN  and  other  German  States,  Austria,  Bavaria,  SwrnsBLAVD, 
Prussia,  Italt,  the  Levant,  the  Medfterbanean,  kc,  at  fixed  and  moderate 
Rates,  to  be  had  gnttis. 

-  LONDON.  ''**•  "*  *«"*"  **  *•  CMitiMaW  "«»"«., gotk«««t 

Chtbf  Office,  52  and  53,  Graoechurch  St,  City,  D.  N.  Bridge,  >Mail  Pagibt 
Manager.    West  End,  34,  R^ent  Circus  (Universal  Office).     )     OmCES. 

Pnunria,  all  GeRaany,  te.— The  Post  Office  of  each  locality. 

BslgiusL^OsTEND,  10,  Geoiiges  Street;  L.  Carbon. — Brussels,  77, Montague 
de  la  Cour :  J.  Ptddington.  Rue  Duquesnoy  and  North  Railway  Station. — 
Antwerp,  Ghent,  Liege,  Verviebs,  and  all  other  Places  in  Belgium; 
Government  Railway  Station. 

Hollaiid. — In  all  the  prindpol  Towns:  Van  Gend  &  Loos. 
Aaaioe. — Paris,  2,  me  Pronot,  two  doors  from  the  Boulevard  dee  Italiens: 
N.  G.  Verberckmoes.— Boulogne,  mede  TEcu:  G.  Sauvage. 

r    ^      •  J<^HN  PIDDINGTON,  1^       ,. 

Zondon,  Is*  May,  1863.  JOHN  FRIEND,  ^rropneton. 
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KORTH    BRITISH   AND    MERCANTILE 

Xttdbiiaked  in  lW9.—Tneorporaied  by  JtoyoU  Charter  awl  Speeiai  Jett  (fFarUament 
PBEsmKHT— HIS  QRACB  THE  DUKE  OF  B0XBUB6HE,  K.T. 

Vww.pB««n>«wM  I  HfS  GhACB  THB  DUKB  of  SUTHULAIII),  AVD 

^"^^*™""™  JTm  Moot  Mobu  the  Maxquv  ov  Abbmmbv,  K.G. 

OBDIVAST  DOUCCIOBS. 

^Unlntink.  I  London. 

Fredertck  Pitnum,  Esq..  w^.  John  White  Oater,  &q.»  Merchant. 

John  Brown  Innes,  £m|^  WJS.  I  Charles  Morriaon,  Esq..  Merchant.  , 

Henry  D.  Fersaaaon,  Uoq.,  W.S.  |  A.  de  Arroyave,  Eaq.,  Meidiant.  * 

J.  Maliiaod,  Eiq,  Aooount-Oen.  to  Gonrt  of  !  Edward  Oohen,  Eaq.,  Merchant 

Seaslon.  i  James  dn  Buiason,  Esq.*  Merchant 

R.  Bw  Maoonocfale,  Esq^  WjS.  ----- 

Sir  Jamea  Gardiner  Balrd.  Bart 
J.  F.  W.  Drummond,  Esq.,  Merohaot. 
James  Oampbell  Tait,  Esq^  WJ3. 
G.  Aal4H>  •'amleson.  Esq.,  C.A. 
Yloe-Admlnd  Heury  Dandaa. 
lAnrenoe  Davldaon,  Eaq^  W J3. 
D.  B.  Waachope^  EJaq^  Merchant,  Leltb. 


P.  dn  Pre  Grenfell.  Esq^  Merchant^ 
A.  Klocfcmann,  Esq.,  Merchant 
John  MoUett  Esq.,  Merchant 
Junins  S.  Morgan,  Esq.,  Merchant 
John  U.  Wm.  Ochrikler.  Etq..  Merchant ; 
George  Garden  Niool,  Evq.,  Merdbant 
George  Young,  Esq.,  Merchant 

Mdnager  <f  Fire  DqwrtmenL 

Gaoaaa  U.  Whttixg. 
Mamaaer  q^  L\fe  DepartwufU. 

W.  FftXD.  BiHKMTBK. 

Superintendent  of  Foreign  DepartmenL 

G.  H.  Buasnr. 

Seoretary—F.  W.  Laxck. 


Seoretarjf—JOHX  Ooxlyu. 

Jctuoay—DAYiD  Crubolm. 

^udttor^-GEOBQB  Mubkat,  C.A. 

Jnspeetor  qf  Agencies— Aisvsx>  Good. 

Medical  OJoer— JOHN  G.  M.  BURT,  TAD.  General  Jravuver— DAYH)  SMITH. 

IjIFB  ASSUBAN'GE. 

THE  system    of  the    J^ORTH    BK1T1»H   AND   MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY  combines  the  benefit  of  Mntnal  Aasaranoe  with  the  safety 
of  a  large  Protecting  GkpltaU  and  affords  all  the  £ulllties  and  advantages  which  can  pru- 
dently be  offered  by  any  Life  Assoranoe  Olllce. 
The  rates  adopted  l^  the  Company  are  moderate. 

Ninety  per  eenL  q^  the  Frqfits  are  divided  among  the  auured  in  (he  Participating  CUm. 
From  £e  REPORT   by  tbe  DlKECrTORS.    read  at  the  FIFTY-THIRD    ANNUAL 
GENERAL  MEIsTriNG,  held  2nd  March,  1863,  the  foUowli«  particulars  as  to  the  present 
position  of  the  OiHnpany  are  extracted : — 

FUNDS  AND  REVENUE. 

At  Slit  DecemboTi  1862|  the  Aoeiiniiilated  Fundi 

anumnted  to £2,122,828    8    0 

And  the  Annnal  Beyenne  to £422,401    2    2 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT.— Nxw  BusiffUB  oi  1862. 
No.  of  Policies.  Sums  Assnrcd.  New  Premiums. 

1037  £768,884  £23,641    0    0 

Nov&— The  recent  Improvement  In  the  Buslnev  win,  it  is  expected,  benefldally  affect  the 
Boons  to  be  declared  at  the  next  Division  of  FrofitB  In  1865. 

NEW  CONDITIONS. 

The  Conditions  of  the  Company's  Polidea  have  recently  been  revised,  and  the  AsBured  are 
now  freed  from  many  of  the  usual  R^trictlons. 

Proepectuses  ooniaixJng  the  New  I'ables  of  Premiums  may  be  obtained,  along  with  Foms 
of  Fropoeal,  Ifcc,  from  the  Head  OflSce,  or  any  of  the  Agenta  In  (he  United  Kingdom. 

FIBJS  INSXTBANCE. 

The  Company  INSURES  against  FIRE -Silk,  Cotton.  WooUen,  and  Flax  Mills,  Buildings 
of  all  DescrtpUons,  Furniture,  8u)ck  In  Trade,  Merchandise,  Agricultural  Stock,  Implements 
of  Hoibandry,  and  Effects  of  every  kind,  at  home  and  abroad,  at  the  lowest  rates  of 
Freniom  corresponding  to  the  risk. 

HEAB  OFFICSS^BDUIBUltGH,  64,  Pzinoei  Street 
LOHSOH'SS,  Threadneedle  Street,  and  4,  Hew  Bank  BvOdings. 
WeUrBnd  Office,  8,  Waterloo  PUoe,  PaU  XaU. 
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PELICAN  LIFE  INSUBANCE  OFFICS.     Ibtablished  z 

int.   Nou  YO^  LombMd  StnaC»  EXS^  aDd  57.  Chflring  GkvOT.  &W. 


OoUvIni  E.  Goope,  Esq. 

WUUam  Ootton,  Eaq^  D.GX.,  F.RJS. 

John  DftTia.  Eoq. 

Jm.  ▲.  GonlOD,  Esq.,  M.D^  F.Rj8. 

Edwaxd  HawUiu,  Jon^  Esq. 

Klrkman  D.  Hodgaon,  Esq^  M.P. 


Henry  Lanoftlot  HnllMid,  Eig. 
William  James  Lniioutar,  Bi. 
John  Lobbock.  EiM|,  FJLSb 
BeiOaiBtn  Shaw,  Eao. 
KatttMw  WblttaiK,  Eaq. 


Robert  Tncker,  Secrelarjf  amd  Jeiuanf, 

Ezamptae  of  the  amoont  of  Bonoi  awaided  at  the  reont  dlrislon  of  profito  toPoBdes 
iSlOOO  each,  effected  for  tibe  whole  term  of  life  at  the  utdenxMnttoiMd  agev:— 


Afeivhen 
Aaraied. 

Dnratiooof 
Policy. 

BonnafaOaih. 

Bonos  In 

i6    a.  d. 

£    s.   d. 

{ 

7yeaxi. 

29    7    0 

66     0    0 

90 

Uyeara. 

30    2    0 

73  10    0 

31  yean. 

44    8    0 

63    0    0 

{ 

7  years. 

49  13    e 

•4  10    0 

40 

14  yean. 

6L    2    0 

96  10    0 

21  years. 

7S    2    6 

106     0    6 

{ 

7years. 

95    4    6 

137  10    0 

60 

Uyeaxa. 

117    2    e 

144  10    0 

Slyeara. 

lU    1    0 

166  16    0 

V  For  Froepectaae8|  Forma  of  Propoaal,  9dc^ epply  et  the  Offloes  ss  above,  or  to  07^ 

the  Company's  ii^e^ta. 


T 


HE  LONDON  and  WESTMINSTER  BANE  issues  Circakr  Notes  of  £10 
each,  payable  at  every  Important  pUoe  in  Emope.  Theee  Notes  are  Issued  wJlbatf 
charge,  and  they  are  caahed  abroad  tnt  m  oommJaslon.  The  Bank  also  Issneik  fiw  o^^^^'V^ 
Letters  of  Credit  on  all  the  principal  dtiea  and  towns  in  Eorope.  The  Letten  of  Q«J» 
are  iasned  only  at  the  head  ofllra,  in  Lothbary.  The  GlicnlarNoleainajbs  obtained  at  Un 
heed  ollloe^  in  Lothbory,  or  at  any  of  the  Branches,  vis. :~ 

Westminster  Branch,  1,  8L  James's  Square. 
Bloomsbory       „       2l4^1sh  Holbom. 
Sonthwark         „       s,  Wellbigtan  Street,  Boroiudu 
Eastern  „       87.  High  Street,  WhlteGlianar 

Maiylebone        »       4,  Stratford  Place,  Oxford  Street 
Temple  Bar       »       217,  Strand. 
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ESSENTIALS 

vos 

TRAVELLING 

Thr66h6r'6  India  Twoed  8iiit6. 
Thi66]i6r'6  Kaohmir  Flaanol  Sliirt6. 
IlirMlier'6  Kaahmir  WooUan  Sooko. 
Tliza6her'6  Coloured  Flaimal  Sh2rt6. 
T]iroali6r'6  TraTdling  Bags. 
_  SOLD  ONLY  BT 

THRESHER  &  QLENNY, 

NEXT  OOOR  TO  SOIWERSET  HOUSE, 
STRAND. 


Wx.  EWINGSk  General 


STEBTTHIHe  FOB  IHB  VHOSBff' 


Fklace,are  EXHIBITED  the  FDlW^^  ,. 
MENS  of  BBmSH  MANUFACrOw" 
DrB8sing<)a8ea.  Woric  Boxes,  yfrM^ 
Dressing  Bam  end  other  arddesofepV^ 
loxnry,  aoltable  fbr  preeentatioD.  Aiy 
rate  Dqwirtment  for  ftpier  iUtiMUiff»; 
tores  and  Bagatelle  Tables.  Table  OBtteT* 
BasoTs,  Scissors,  Pen-knives,  Stropi,  niw, 
tc  Shipping  Olden  execnted.  AsexMB"? 
eseortment  of  sopezlor  Hair  andothtf  TPUn 
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r  CORN  FLOUR 


Pftliley,  MtaoliMter,  DnUin,  ft  LondoiL 


This  favourite  article  of  Diet  is  especially  suitable  for 

PUDDINGS,  CUSTARDS,  BLANCMANGES; 

and,  being  rery  ligbt  and  of  easy  digeatibility,  it  is  recommended  for 

BREAKFASTS,    SUPPERS,    &c., 

for  which  it  it  easily  prepared,  reqairiog  only  to  be  boiled  with  milk  for  five 

minates,  and  taken  with  sugar. 

It  is  preferred  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  the  best  Arrowroot  is  applicable, 
and  prepared  in  the  same  manner.  For  Tarious  calinary  purposes,  sudi  as  to 
thicken  Soaps,  Sauces,  Beef-tea,  &c.  &c.,  it  is  invaloable,  and  extensirely  used  in 
all  ports  of  the  world.  

MMOTWm    TOM    ZWrAVTS*  VOOB. 

To  1  dessert-spoonful  of  Brown  &  Polson,  mixed  with  a  wineglassful  of  cold 
water,  add  half-a-pint  of  boiling  water ;  stir  orer  the  fire  for  five  minates ; 
sweeten  slightly,  and  feed  the  baby ;  but  if  the  in&nt  is  being  brought  np  by 
hand,  this  food  should  then  be  mixed  with  milk, — not  otherwise,  as  the  use  of  two 
difi^nt  milks  would  be  injurious. — From  the  *  Coofts  OtUde*  by  Mons.  C.  E. 
Frakoatelli,  late  Chief  Cook  to  Her  Majesty  the  Qtieen\ 


OantioiL  to  FamiUMe^All  the  various  articles  of  this  class  have  been  made  to 
resemble  the  general  appearance  of  Brown  and  Polson*8  padcages ;  and,  as  they  can 
be  obtained  much  cheaper,  they  are  often  substituted  or  urged  npon  parchaaers 
instead  of  Patent  Com  Flour.  All  }  lb.  and  larger  Packets  are  now  signed  by 
the  Makers,  *•  JoBN  Brown  "  and  "  John  Poison." 


BROWN  AND   POLSON, 

IfsnafiMStureis  and  Pmre jors  to  Her  MsJctyi 

PAISLEY,  MANCHESTER,  DUBLIN,   AND   LONDON, 
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FLORENCE. 


-•o*- 


THE  FLORENTINE  BOUQUET, 

DisUned  fhan  a  ooinbiiiatioa  of  tiboM  delickms  flowen  liar  wMch  Fkxcnoe  ii  ••  HgJLY 

odebniied,  by 

ROBERTS  &  CO., 

DISTILLERS    OF    ESSENCES, 

PHARMACIENS  TO  THE  BRITISH  IjEOATION, 

4190,  VIA  TOENABUONI  (Ofpobm  th«  com  PAi.ia> 

In  oooteqaenoe  of  (he  daflj  increaBing  demands  from  Englaod  for  this  now  firiilflMWf  bos- 
quel  the  proprietors  have  establUbed  a  dqpOt  in  LONDON  at 

A.  Whitburn's,  Foreign  Chemist,  174,  Begent  Street, 

Where  it  maj  be  obtahied  in  any  quantities;  aa  also  at  their  depMs  fai 

LEGHORN,  H.  Dukh»  Via  Onmde.  i  MODENA.  YAsnin,  Via  EmfHa. 
TURIN,  MosDO,  TU  Madonna  degU  AngeU,  i  ABRZZO,  CaocnaxLU,  Via  TaDeln^ 

No.  9.  ,  VERONA.  Scddrllasi. 

MILAN,  POKZi,  Ponte  di  Porta  Orientale.  ,  B0R60  SAN  SEFOLCRO,  Qkll 

GENOA,  Bbuzza«  Plaxsa  Naora.  <  PISTOIA,  Fsbdi^akdo  Mas. 

PISA,  Carrai,  Lnngo  1* Arao.  CITTA  DI  CAHTEUA  Vxan. 

LUCCA.  Fannacia  MiUtare,  Yia  Orande.  :  PAHOYA.  GASPAun. 
BOLOGNA,  MsLLONi.  Via  Vettoxlni. 
SIENA,  CiuoLi,  Ptaiia  Tolomei. 
ANCOJNA,  Bblluioz,  Yinoenxo. 

Travellers  are  informed  that  at  the  above  Pbarmacy  a  snpply  of  the  folloviivi"^'* 
kept  All  EnffUsh  and  French  approved  Patent  Medidnes  and  Medicated  LosHwes;  fag^ 
and  French  Hain  and  highly  Perfmned  Soape  in  great  variety;  Pure  Ood  Liver  Oil  ntm 
Newfoondland ;  Dr.  de  Jongh's  ditto ;  Seidllis  Powders ;  Robinson's  Patent  GrcaU ;  TaUrt 
HomoBopathic  Coooa;  Oatmeal;  Racahont  des  Arabee;  Soda  and  Seltier  Water  (o  3n»ofde 
Vases ;  Cungress  Water  direct  from  the  Spring;  Indla-mbber  Goods  ot  every  descrlotloD; 
Finest  Turkey  Sponge;  Sponge  Bags;  Metcalfe's  Tooth  Bmshea,  Hair  Brariiea,  and  SiU 
ditto;  Epos's  Homoeopathic  Globules;  Marrow  Oil. 

Depftt  ior  the  Genuine  Eau  de  Cologne  of  Jean  Maria  Farina  (gegenfiber  dem  JUidit 
FlaU) ;  Rowland's  Macaasar  OU,  Odonto,  and  iCaiydor ;  Henry's  Caklned  Magnesia. 


YiCKNZA,  Cdkti.  CT«W»- 

NAPLES.  LoNABno   s  BOMJMK  3t3;  Th 
ROME,  SannsBGHL 


STEAMSHIP  AND  TRANSIT  AOENCT, 

Between  England  and  all  parts  of  Germany^  HoUaiui, 

Sv^eden,  and  Denmark. 

Correspondents  Abroad.— RoUerdam— Messrs.  D.  A.  Van  Oordt  and  Co.  At  Kionlieim 
and  all  places  on  the  Rhine— The  Agents  of  the  Netherlands  Steamboat  Con^iaay.  Bremeo 
—Mr.  J.  H  Bachmann,  and  Heagrs.  u  Delius  and  Co.  Gothenburg— Messrs.  August  J^^Ba^ 
and  Co.  Copenhagen— Mr.  C.  K.  Hauaen.  Calcutta— Messrs.  Wattenbach.  Hellgeni.  sod  Oo. 
Southampton  -  Messrs.  Keller,  Wallia,  and  PosUethwaite.  Havre— Meaank  Wm.  IsetiB  ml 
Oo.    Antwerp— Mr.  M.  Kennedy. 

Baggage.  EfTectci,  and  Men^andlae  will  be  received  l^  any  of  the  above-named,  uA  ftr- 
warded  to  England  to  the  care  of  the  undereigufd,  who  are  aole  Agents  in  LoodoDforthe 
Stenmere  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  of  Bremen ;  of  the  Netherlands  Steamboat  of  Botttf* 
dam ;  for  those  between  Londtn  and  Copenhagen,  and  between  London  and  Oothaboif.  »Bi 
atockhohn  vid  Gothenburg.    Makins  Ikscramcbs  btfectsd. 

PHIUIPPS,  OBAVB8,  ft  FHILLIPP8,  U,  Bood  Luie,  LondoiL  W; 

And  at  Lloyd's. 


xees. 
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gtttrj^  ^j^misj^  llailtoag. 


-•o^ 


GOLOeHS,    TEE   BHINE,    VOETHSBV   AKD  EA8TXBH   GXBMAVT, 

AKD    8WITZEBLAHD,    ii&    HOLLAHD. 


■o> 


The  abortait  and  cbeapeit  nmte  between  England  and  the  abore-named  plaeea  la  bj  Um 

Boatoof  the 

Creneral  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
FROM    LONDON   TO   ROTTERDAM, 

A]n>  THXNOB  ST  THX 

DUTCH  RHEWISH  RAILWAY. 

One  of  the  General  Steam  Navigation  GontpanT's  FIntpCUaa' Steamen  'COLOGNE.' 
'  LEO,'  or  •CONCORDIA,'  leaves  St.  Katharine's  Wbarf  for  Rotterdam,  every  Tnoday, 
ThtiTaday,  and  Saturday.  The  average  passage  is  18  boars,  of  wblcb  10  boors  are  on  the 
Bivers  liiames  and  Maas,  and  8  at  Sea.  An  Agent  of  the  Dntcb  Rhenish  Gumpeny  will  attend 
the  arrival  of  the  Steamers  at  Rotterdam  to  assist  the  Passengexs  in  tranashlpphig  to  tlie 
Railway. 

Paasengers  adopting  thia  Route  will  not  only  avoid  the  landing  in  small  Boats  at  Ostend, 
and  crosaing  the  Rhine  at  Cologne  or  Rnlirort,  bat  will  also  effect  a  large  saving  in  distance 
and  expense. 


THROVGH 

TICKETS 

AWt  iaBina>  IX  loiidok  von  the  ^ouaiwikq  rukcas  axv  kaxkb:— 

SINGLE  JOUBNEY. 

Available  for  30  days. 

RETURN  JOURNEY. 

AvaiUUe  for  SO  days. 

L0N1X)N  TO 

Ist  Class. 

2nd  Class. 

Ist  Class. 

2nd  Class. 

AMI!TK«nAM  ....  .. 

£.  t.    d. 

1  14    6 

^    I    S 
J  16    6 

J  18    0 

2  12    6 
5  12    0 
276 
I  19    6 
i    8    0 
J  12    » 

506 
486 
J    5    6 

£.  s.    d. 

1  }    0 
J  10    0 

2  12    6 
2  li    0 
I  15    6 
J  15    6 

1  12    0 
170 
270 

2  8    6 

2  18     0 

J    8    0 

JOG 

2    4    6 

£,  i.    d. 
2  II    9 

Q      7     0 

6  12    6 
6  16    0 

10    4    6 
}  15    0 
2  19    J 

5  16    6 

6  3    6 
790 
910 

7  17    0 

£.  $.  d, 
I  14  6 
660; 

Bkeun  

BancFf    .    ..i  4  . 

4  II    0 

4  12  0 
2  17    6 

]>KUTZ  (COLOOITB) 

DRmpnr  . 

6  17    6 

DoasKutov 

2  II    0 

2    0    61 

FRAirKit>Kr  oar  THB  Mai>'b  

406 

Hakovxb  

440 
1  2  6 
020 

Harbcbo  roR  Haxburo  

LzirziG , 

Maodsbubo 

560; 

KnrDEK 

The  Direct  Tickets  are  available  for  One  Month  from  the  date  of  issne,  and  enable  tha 
holders  to  break  the  Joamey  at  the  chief  intermediate  placca. 

Retain  Tickets  are  also  issaed  at  a  oonsiderable  redaction  of  price,  and  conferring  the 
same  privileges  as  the  Direct  Ticlcets. 

fVom  Dnseeldarf  and  Cologne  Steameis  nm  several  times  daily,  passing  throoi^  (he  whole 
of  the  eeiethrated  scenery  of  the  Rhine.  There  are  frequent  daily  commouicationa  between 
Cologne,  Bonn,  Aiz-Ia^Cbapelle,  Wiesbaden,  Baden-Bad<rn,  Ftankfort,  Carlsruhe,  tee. 

Ticketa  for  the  above  places.  Lists  of  Fares,  and  every  information  aa  to  boars  of  departare, 
&ccan  be  obtained  at  the  OFFICE  OF  THE  DU-iCH  RHENISH  RAILWAY,  40,  GRACE- 
CHURCH  STREET ;  TickeU  for  Amaterdam,  Cologne,  and  I>asaeldorf,  at  the  Olllces  of  the 
General  Steam  Navigation  Company,  3?,  Regent  drevi,  HccadiUy,  and  ?l,  Lombard  Street. 

I.Oia»ON  OFFICBy  40»  OniccCluirch  Street*  B.C. 
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MUBBArs  HANDBOOK  ABVEBTISEB. 


NOTICE 


If  APS  for  TOURISTS,  as  reoom- 
ill  mended  by  liUBaAT.-MeB8rfc  LETTS 
bave  DTOcared  finom  variooB  reUabte  soait^  the 
J«t  Maps  of  every  part  of  tbe  World  where 
TtaveUen  are  wont  to  resort,  and  believe  that 
the  annexed  epitome  will  meet  all  re<iiilrement& 
ENGLAND— The  Ordnance  Mape,  on  the  scale 

of  1  Inch  to  the  mile,  at  6s.  each  sheet 

coloured  and  monnted ;  or  2s.  plain,  nn- 

moonted. 
WALES—Similar  to  the  above,  with  the 

Geological  Fonnatlons,  if  required. 
SCOTLAND— The  Ordnance  or  Ainslle's  1- 

inch  Maps ;  or  Black's  at  2s.  per  sheet. 

coloured. 
IRELAND— The  1  Inch  Ordnaaoe  Survey,  at 

6dL  per  sheet  phdn,  unmounted. 
ALGIERS— The  FVench  Government  Maps, 

. on  various  ecalea,  at  3*:  per  sheet. 

AUSTRIAN    EMPIRE  — The  Government 

Map,  on  the  scale  of  |  inch  to  the  mile 

•t  2s.  6<t  and  4s.  per  sheet :  any  part 

of  this  extended  empire  may  be  hod. 
SyyfP^NE-Desmaresft;  incase  a  io«. 
BELGIUM— Van  der  Maelen's  lai^  Map  on 

the  scale  3  inches  to  themUe,  at  5<.  per 

sheet,  mounted  hi  case. 
DAUPHINE— fiouroet;  in  case  2Z. 
GERMANY- Hendschel's  Post  Map;  Wea's 

^senbahn  Karte;  and  large  scale  Maps 

py  Perthes  A  Engclhaidt. 
GREECE— French  Government  Survey,  in 

22  *«<?«."•  "«•;  <»«  2i.  I2s.  6d. 
-_. ,  Klepert's  Ptocket  M^).  case.  5«. 
»» ALT— Austrian  Government  Survey,  on 

the  scBle  of  li  miles  to  the  inch,  at 

!!iJ?S?^~"^«8l«r'8  ootour-printcd  Map,  lOi. 
NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN-ForBeU's.  in  8 

Da  •  c^S!^  *y  ***•  5  Mow*'*,  to  CMC.  «.  4«. 

'*ALESTINE-Van  der  VeMe's  celebrated 
^  fa  cssci  26f.;  memoir,  Is.  6d. 
exteu.  French  Government  Map  of 
Lebanon,  ll  io».  *^ 

PYRENEESr-Lezat's  and  Venmement's.  at 
•  et.  each  fa  case. 

2S2L!r^''^'*^*5*'"»  **  ««.  a  I8«..to  case. 
RUSSIA— Austrian  Government  Map,  In  22 

sheets,  at  St.  per  sheet 
SARDINIA— Alberto  de  U  Mannoia's  beau- 

«ral  Map,  mounted  in  case,  26s. 
SiCTS!^'  TYROL— *S!8e  Austrian  Empire. 
SWITZER  LAN  D-^wlss  Government  Survey. 

on  the  scale  of  if  biches  to  the  mile.  In 

T   ■Sf'Sl  *'  P^**»  fron^  *«•  upwaids : 
i*jS^?i  *i  121.  6A  In  ease ;  Stude^ 
TUDirS?  ^f^^  O^otflcsH,  at  18s.  ed. 
TURKEY— Austrian  Government  Survey,  at 
vu     l«:Per«bcet.  '* 

ISTT?^.?  ??  ****^  "  «re  not  in  Stock 
3i  «?  ^P^^'^y  "**"•  o'  t^e  Index  Maps. 
•Jlof ^v^ch.  wli  Specimen  Msps,  mayS 

SPthfoLil2i";^o-  5**^  <>'  Onlnance 


OXFORD. 

SPIERS  AND  SOS, ' 

102  A  108,  HIGH  SXKKEI, 

Respectftilly  Invfta  TODBISTS  to  TS* 
their  Extensive  War^ooaes  for  Uiefi^  ni 
Omsmentfll  Maaufiurtmns.  anhabk  far  hi> 
sents  and  renMmbranees  of  OXFOitD. 

Oonlesof  every  pabHshed  GUIDE-BGe 
snd  MAP  of  Oxfofd  and  its  nelgbbartMi 
kept  in  stock,  as  well  as  Viewsi  Itelasn^ 
Stereoscopic  Plccnrea.  ftc. 

At  the  Great  EzhlbitioDi  fai  LaDioD,?a 
and  New  York,  Honourable  Mendoa  or  tr 
Prize  Medal  was  awarded  to  their  Mob- 
fixtures. 

Infonnation  relative  to  Oxited  tBariBHn 
strangers  visf  tins  their  estabUrioMBfa 

HOMCEOPATHIC  MEPJCINZ 
CHEST  AND  GUIDE. 

Oontains  Twenty-fonr  Remedies,  snd  a  Guide 
^ving  ftiU  instmctlODB  for  their  sse.  Hoi 
Case,  leather^xtvered  and  spedaOj  idi$(«d 
for  the  pocket,  la  always  available  to  osa  of 
emergency,  as  sea-aickness.  sore  flirott,  lod 
all  common  complaints.    Cbmpleie  20l 

JAMES     EPPS, 

HOMCEOPATHIC  GHEMIET 
(the  first  entlielv  HomomDatfafc  ertabOibed 

in  £nglana)r 
112,  Gkbat  BuaoEzx  Stbbxt;  170,  FlocAinur, 

AND  48,  THRBA]>irBXDI.B  SnUOT,  I/XOOX. 

GALIQNANI'S 

NEW  PARIS  GUIDE. 

Compiled  fium  the  best  authority  reritid 
and  verified  by  penonal  Inipection,  ind  v- 
nmged  on  an  entirely  new  plan,  with  »•? 
and  Plates.  Royal  18mo.  lOt.  9d,  Umed; ' 
without  Plates,  U.  «&  bom^ 

London:  Simpkiit,  MabshaI^^^* 


ROTTERDAM. 
H.  A.  SaMBBS, 

Importer  of  Vorelgn  Books. 

Mr.  MmuiAT'a  'Bandhibfa  fix  1^' 
lers,'  Bai3>bkkb's  '  BeischandMlcber/ •» 
JoAKKB's  'Guides  poor  les  Voytpo* 
alwi^s  in  Stock. 

A>v{aA,  .AviMft,  and  Genmm  Bookita- 
ported  Weekly,  and  a  great  varie^yrf  *«* 
Books  kept  In  Stores 


47>  0£LDSB8GHS  KA])X> 


1IUKRAT8  HAM>BOOK  ADVERTISES. 


LISIEUX. 

HOTEL  DE  FRANCE. 

BEAUnPUL  GAHDENS; 
Comrortabia  Booms. 
Ensliah  apokeD  bj  the  Master 
and    Histres    of    the    Establish- 

QEBMAN   ATTEHDANCE. 


"fTEAVELLEKS    SEE 

X    STRAHOE  SIQffTT-  li  ladeed  ■ 

tbsdlToiKqrcibtblMTn  Droi.    GensnlLj 


M  ProiDenadH  of  iul 

tf  In  B**  York,  we  BTeiT"here 

KTTB  uB  akfcuit  ooDlooT  glvat  to  (bo  Ia 

dicBbrtbaiwor 

THOKSOTB  OEnrOIINEfl. 

Wdl  ild   Uk;  dMim    (Iw   Frt»   UnU 


pW^iallMUt  flM-  •IHHK*.  UfhUMM,  atRBgUl. 

nd  SaxlMlln:  ul  tbeir  iqild  HlopUoii  <• 
k  m«  tat  M  tbilr  raperMr  quUtf.  u  no 
ladj  wHb  Uf  pntmloDt  to  lood  tuts  voold 
be  Hn  wlthoDt  limn.  Br  the  tntannlK  ' 
HSaSUS.  THOUSUN  tkc;  in»  be  abUla 
in  n«T  dty  bi  EUropg  ml  Ameilnt  but 
m  vMeMKliHi  lAdlMtoDtaerr*  Uutemj 
CMiiaHiHotUulrMMnDbclunbu.ta«iM]CI(- 
la  UMbr  BOM,  111*  Tndc  IbHc  oTi -Ooire 
■tunpcd  irpon  tbem.  TbLi  1i  Ibe  nun  ii«_ 
•U7  la  obaenre.  u  DMnj  iiBlUllo»^>n  Mid, 


and  intt  dlKdnftsTC  oca 
hr  IM  BM  of  nxfa  imllal 


N  1^  E. 

Villa  Visconti-  Cimi£s, 

TRB  KABOB  THU,  Ko.  60, 
PBOHBITADB  DBS  AHBIAIS. 

FiiMim  ArfaunOi  OondDolcd  I7  an  Ei«llita 
Mr  ml  OtDUamaii.    Gbmilng  modem  n- 

(h^B^itanlJlll^— "-    "^ ' — 

dUkB. 
Tbe  Fro|ir1eton  ij 


yMUm  to  Om  SMiid^ 

dolbnacxpciMd  lolbaHonbingnnottlia 
ten  ai^  baalad  parlldta  or  Dwt.  wOl  Had 

ROmAUDS'  KUTDOR 

moft  lefKHhlDg  preparatSon  fOr  tb«  Ooin- 
ulon.  dbpe)llng  (he  dond  of  luwiw  and 
luaUon,  allajlnit  all  haat  and  InllaMU^, 

. "- rdhig  the  ptaaal™  lenaa- 

nd  elaiUcUr  andlultb- 


,   Tan    -■ 
"Si' 


Price  K 


:U9lecl< 


aleo  mqixnllr  com- 
Um  bair,  and  a  len- 

.__., ._..j  m^r  be  oomplelelj 

ROWLANDS'  MACASSAR  OIL, 

L  detl^tfallT  fngrwit  and  truqiarnit  pre- 
lanllan.  uduan  InitcarBtorand  beuuflir 
if  tbfl  Hair  bejoDd  all  precedenL 

Price  U.  (d,  Tl,  I(U.  «d.  (eqnal  to  fiinr 
suallX  and  llj.  pti  Bottle. 


While  and  Sound  Teelb 
longevl^bj  " 


ROKLUIDS'  ODOimi, 


(he  T«tb  a  ptarl-HIU  lAlleneai,  fTeee  Ibon 
from  Tartar,  and  tmparli  to  tbe  Qnmt;  t, 
beallbT  Onnneai.  and  W  tba  Breatli  a  [rieailaf 


O,    HATTOH     GABDEN 

LONDON; 

And  bf  aimiMli  and  PtrfUmn 

*  Ask  br  "  BOWUnit'S  "  AztlalM. 
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MURRAY'S  HANDBOOK  ADVERTISEB. 


NOTICE 


Tonrist  8  ft  Passport  Agency, 

8,K0TAL  EXCHANGE.  tiONDON.  EJC 

MESSRS.  LETTS  nndertakp  to  supplr 
Inteikttog  Travellen  either  throagh 
this  or  Foreign  GouDtries  with  every  infonn»- 
tioD  that  can  be  of  service  to  them  on  their 
route — ^reiatlve  to  times  and  means  of  OoDTey- 
anoe,  OoiuierB^Cnrrencyt  &c.— and  to  provide 
PASSPORTS  with  the  requisite  vts^  with 
the  utmost  promptitude  and  regard  to  eoo- 
nomy.  The  PMq;>orta,  being  mounted  on 
strong,  thin  Unen.  and  inserted  in  Russia, 
Morocco,  or  Roan  Csses,  with  the  Propri- 
etor's nsme  lettered  on  the  outside,  are  ren- 
dered  sufficiently  durable  to  last  many  seasons 
and  fiutlltate  their  examination  by  the  Police 
authorities.  TRAVgmBB  to  INDIA 
or  the  OONTQlSNT  m>7  be  provided 
with  the  Newest  naitiont  vf 

ENQUSH,  FRENCH,  AND  GERMAN 
QUIOE  BOOKS, 
as  well  as  the  most  approved  selection  of 
Hape,both  English  and  Foreign  (see  separate 
list),   and  with   Polyi^ot   WMhing-Books, 
Books  of  Travel-Talk,  and  Dlctionariea. 

TnuXMcmiky  CouriemaiU  be  noommtnded 
by  giving  mflcitnt  notioe. 

TOUBISTSin  the  UNITEB  XINODOM 

will  find  the  following  articles  extremely 
valuable  (many  imdUpensable)  :-> 

lyj  A  P  S  A  N  p  Q  U  I  D  E  S,* 
by  Mumty,  Black,  Stanford,  and  Johnston, 
for  England.  English  Counties  and  Lakes, 
Isle  of  MTight,  Wales  (North  and  Southl 
Scotland  and  Scotdi  Counties,  and  IreUuad, 
together  with  the  beauUrul  series  of  Oiu>- 
NAKCB  Maps  (without  which  no  Pedestrian 
should  commence  his  tour).  In  neat  and  port* 
able  Csses,  from  1«.  each. 

Also  laBTTS'  shilling  Series  of  Govern- 
ment Maps,  on  the  scale  of  1  inch  to  the 
mile,  folded  in  a  neat  paper  cover.  They 
may  be  obtained  ftom  any  Bookseller  (or  the 
Publishers  for  IS  stamps),  and  embrace  al- 
most an  the  leading  Cities.  Watering  placet, 
and  Tourists'  Resorts  In  England  and  Ireland. 
Eadi  Map  contains  18  miles  one  way  and  12 
the  other,  or  a  superllcial  area  of  216  miles. 

Every  description  of  SrATiONutT  required 
by  the  Traveller,  of  which  the  undomen- 
tinned  may  form  a  sample,  kept  in  stocic, 
and  forwarded  on  receipt  of  ronlttance  to 
anxrant  of  order  :— 

i/esfct.  ftexiUe  Writing  Catet,  Metallic 
BookM^  Tmriet^  C<ue$,  Perpetual  Diaries, 
Luggage  LabeU,  Foreign  Paper  and  Xwe^ 
lopes,  COth  BeUSt  Purses,  Bags,  Botanical 
Paper,  and  other  Bequisites. 

JMTTBj  80V.  A.  CO.* 
8,  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C.. 
Stationers,  Travelling  Desk  ManufacturerB, 
Lithogmpher^  and  Agents  to  H.M.  Bo«ti  of 
Ordnance  and  the  Geological  Society. 
»**  ™I!S^?*  C«telatw»  of  OrdawM*  and  ofhar 
Ibp^QuMw,  and  AI&um,^  forwwdM  par  t«Cvni  of 


PARIS. 

THE   ENGLTsH    bank, 

35,  KDE  VIVIENNE, 

AFFORDS    eveiy    Bankmz 
fiuality  to  perwns  faaving  tnoBev 
titnaactioDs  between  France  and  Ei^bsd. 

Opens  Cumnt  Aoooimts  with  Ca»- 
meroal  Hoosa  and  PriTate  Indiridiak. 

Allows  Interest  on  Deposits. 

Honours  the  Drafla,  Letters  of  Cndh. 
and  Circular    Notes  of  all 
Bankers  throughout  Great  Britain. 

Cashes  Coupons,  DlYidend  WarnDt«. 
and  approved  Mercantile  Bilk,  pajahie 
in  London. 

Grants  Drafts  on  Loodon,  payable  ou 
demand,  for  all  amounts. 

Undertakes  the  Sale  and  Purchaae  of 
Public  Securitjesy  and  tnmsacta  erery 
description  of  Bankii^  and  Exchan^ 
Business  upon  the  most  &TOQnUc 
terms. 

Bank  Hoim  from  Ten  to  Four. 


G^ 


NAPLES. 

RAND  HOTEL  CROCELLL  — 
Situated  In  the  healthiest  part*  and  tbr 
only  hotel  commanding  a  fine  vtew  of  Mesmx 
Vesuvius  and  the  magnificent  sceony  at  tb^ 
Bay.  Families  and  single  gentJenEien  biav 
depend  upon  good  attendance,  deHkliafesb, 
ami  moderate  prices.  Resding  Boom  sap- 
plied  with  English  and  French  p^ktv^  Stawk- 
ing  Room,  TaUe-d'hdte,  and  eveiy  oomlbft 
and  convenience. 

JKAN  MASTINELLI.  PnprscCcf. 

FIELD  GLASSES. 


BURROW'S 
MALVERN 
GLASSES 


Are  noted  throughout  the  worUl  and  their 
new  and  perfteted 

BIFLE  TBLESOOFSS 

command  the  prvferenoe  of  the  hlghestantho- 
rities.    Details  and  prices  on  application. 

W.  and  J.  BoBBOw,  Great  Malven. 

London.->ABiR>Ln^  72,  Bsker  Btnet,  W.; 

WaM  and  Co.,  56,  ClMqpsUe,  ZC 
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BANDSOME  BRASS  AND  IBON  BEDSTEADS. 

3AI^  and  S0N*3  SHOW  ROOMS  contain  a  lar^  assortment  of  Brass 

Bed8iea«la»  soitable  both  ftnr  Home  nae  and  for  Tn^ioal  CUnuiteB:  huMkome  Iron  Bedsteads 

Brass  Moantfaupi  and  el^sntly  Japanned ;  plain  Iron  Bedsteads  for  ServaDts;  erenr  description 

rood  Bedstead  that  is  manofiurtared.  in  Molioeany,  Birch,  Walnnt  Tiee  Woods,  Polished  Deal 

Japeomed ;  all  fitted  with  Bedding  and  Fnznitore  complete,  as  well  ss  ereiy  desoiptlon  of  Bed- 

i  Fomitore. 


7 


iimmmfm  uwrnrnt 


'  CONTAINS  DESIGNS  AND  PRICES  OF  ISO  DIFFERENT  ARTICLES 

OF  BEDROOM  FURNITURE,  AS  WELL  AS  OF 

100  BEDSTEADS,  AND  PRICES  OF  EVERY 

DESCRIPTION  OF  BEDDING, 

SENT  FREE  BY  POST. 

KSAii  A]V]»  sour, 

X^BEDSTEAD,  BEDDING,  AND  BEDROOM 
FURNITURE  MANUFACTURERS, 
IM,  TOITENIUH  COURT  ROAD, 
iiousnyojsr. 


LE  SOMMIEB  ELASTIQUE   POKTATIF. 

TTEAL  and  SON  have  patented  a  method  of  making  a  Spring  Mattress  port- 

Jl  Me.  The  mat  okJaeUon  to  thtnnal  Spring  If*ttre«  Is  111  balngiohMTyudcnaibenonie. 
The '  SommiMr  ElastiaTM  Fortatif '  ■*  <>>*te  in  three  aepente  perti,  and  when  Joined  Untether 
hutUtheebstldlyorthebeetSpilnglfMtreee.  As  It  has  no  stnfflng  of  wool  or  boiae^iair.  It  can- 
not hirtoiir  moUi,  to  wUdi  the  amal  Spring  Mattiea  la  very  liable ;  the  Jiieu,  alio,  are  msch  below 
thoie  of  the  heat  Spring  Maltreaiea. 

HBAIi  AXTD  SOir,  18^  TOTTEZTHAIC  OOOBT  BOAD.  W. 


1 

\ 
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MUNICH. 

I 

TH£  FOUR  S£AS0]V8  HOTEL, 

No.  4,  MAXIMILIANS  STEASSB. 


'  •«•  The  MazimlUan  Street,  which  has  been  bidlt  at  the  ezpreM  mwnMwh  ef  Eii 
IfiOMtj  the  King  of  Bevaite,  mej  justly  be  eooeiderid  one  of  the  flneei  stncto  fn  Get^ 
many,  both  for  its  msgntflnent  sod  grand  BnAdingi,  ss  weO  as  for  Ita  beaatltel  i 

AUGUST  SCHIMON,  Proprietor. 


npHtS  Bpaciotis  new  Hotel,  for  Gentlemen  and  IVunilies,  isntuted 
'  in  the  most  healthy  part  of  the  town,  has  been  reoently  oo&- 
stmcted  and  elegantly  furnished  in  the  newest  and  most  fashicDaUtf 
style  hy  the  present  proprietor,  who  will  spare  no  effort  to  promote 
the  comforts  and  satisfaction  of  those  who  may  do  him  the  hononr  o/ 
frequenting  his  Hotel.  The  Hotel  is  situated  in  the  most  oentnl  part 
of  the  town,  and  near  to  the  Royal  Palace,  the  Boyal  Theatres,  and  Ae 
Post-office.  The  Hotel  contains  200  large  and  small  Apartments,  all 
of  them  having  the  view  of  the  above-mentioned  handsome  Street  on 
the  south  side ;  together  with  two  large  Dining  Saloons,  CSoffee-rooms, 
Smoking-rooms,  and  Billiard  Tables. 

The  lovers  of  News  wiU  find  at  the  Beading-rooms  belonging  to  tlie 
Hotel  (where  smoking  is  not  permitted)  the  best  German,  French, 
English,  American,  and  Italian  Newspapers  and  Periodical  literatore. 


HOT  and  OOIJ)  BATHS,  as  well  as  VAPOUB  BATHS, 

ABE  ALWAYS  BKADT. 

ELEGANT  CARRIAGES  ON  HIRE. 
An  Omnibuifirom  (he  BoM  atiendi  fke  arrival  cfih€ 
A  WiMmA  Olutfva  for  AttoaOMioe. 
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BONN    ON   THE   RHINE. 


MR.  SGHMITZ, 

PROPRIETOR  OP  THE  GOLDEN  STAR  HOTEL, 

BsGS  leave  to  recommend  his  Hotel  to  English  Travellers.  The  apart- 
xnents  are  furnished  throughout  in  the  English  style ;  the  rooms  are 
carpeted ;  and  the  attendance,  as  well  as  the  kitchen  and  the  wine- 
cellar,  is  well  provided.  Mb.  SCHMITZ  begs  to  add  t£at  at  no  first- 
rate  Hotel  on  the  Rhine  will  be  found  more  moderate  charges  and  more 
cleanliness. 

The  STAR  HOTEL  has  been  honoured  by  the  visits  of  the  following 
Members  of  the  English  Royal  Family : — 

{H.B.  H.  the  Piiooe  of  WALBSpacoompoaled  by  G«nend  fSIr  W.OcNWimvov, 
OoloDel  PoMSOMvr,  Sir  Frederic  Staklst,  Dr.  Abmstboxo,  Ber.F.  C 
Tarvkr,  Mr.  OiBas.  etc 
-loicr     An*  QA  5  H.  B.  H.  the  Prlnoe  of  Walib  and  his  Suite  peylng  a  Tlilt  ai  HU  Gdldm 
i»7.   Aiig.»i-^        5«ar£roteitoHtoMiOeetytheKtagoftheBELOiAM, 
185T.    Aug.  8     H.  R.  H.  the  PriDoe  of  Wax.es  and  his  Suite, 
la&t     Jnlv  M  i  T.  R  H.  the  Dncheu  of  GAMiiaisaB  and  Prinoees  Mast  of  Cahbbidoi* 

*    *'*'V  ^  ^        aooompaoied  bj  the  Baron  Knbsbbsox  and  Suite. 

laKt     Tnw  40  i  H.  B.  H.  the  Prince  of  Waus  paying  a  visit  at  the  CMdeH  Star  Rota  to 

1S9T.    ^niyw-^        T.R.H.  the  Dttohess  of  Gaxbridob  and  Princess  Mabt  of  Cambbidox. 

«  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Walbs,  aocompanied  by  the  Bight  Honourable  G. 

18ST.   JUjr  15  <        Obbt,  Qeneral  Majob,  Oolooel  Fomoum,  Sir  Ftederic  Siahlkt,  Dr. 

I        Abvbtbono,  Rev.  F.  C.  Tabybb,  Mr.  Qxbbb^  etc. 
1  ttiuK    Waw  *   5  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Alvbbd  of  Gbbat  Bbttaik,  aooompaoied  by  Lteatenant* 
IBM.  i^noT.  ..\        Genend  Sir  Frederick  Sioirm  and  Lieutenant  Gowxll. 

H.  M.  Adblaidb,  Qubbh  Dowaoxb  of  Qbbat  Bbitadt,  aoooxnpanled  by 
His  Higimees  ninoe  Edwabd  of  Saxb  Wbimab,  Lord  and  Lady  Ba»> 
BivoTOK,  Sir  David  Davibs»  M  J).,  Bev.  J.  B.  Wood^  M Jk.,  Captain 
Tatlob,  Ik.  kon  iKnionred  the  above'  eatabliahznent  with  a  Tbbbb 
DAnT  Vmnr. 
1818.  Msy.  .  H.  B.H.theDttlceofGA]fBBn>OBandSoite.  ' 
1836.   Maxth    (  H.  R  H.  the  Poke  and  Dochess  of  Glabbvob  (King  WnuAX  IV.  and 

and  Septb    .  (        Qaeen  Asblaidb)  and  Suite. 
1MLA     Tniv      5  H.  M.  QuEBH  Adblaidb,  Bcoompanied  1^  the  Earl  and  Oonntess  of  Ebiol, 
ISO*.   J  my.  .^        Earl  and  Oountess  of  Dbbbioh,  Earl  and  GoantenHowi^&c. 
1838.   Ang.    ,    H.RH.  the  Dachess  of  Olouobbtbb  and  Suite. 
I83f.   July,  .    H.  RH.theDiicheBiofGAMBKii)OBandSaite. 
1888.   Kov,    .    H.  RH.thePrlnoeOBOBOBofGA]fBBiDOBaDdSaite. 

V  ( H.  R  H.  Prince  Albbbt  of  Sazb  OoBDaa  Gotha,  accompanied  by  Mnce 

~     avY,    .-^        EBVBsr  of  SaxbGobcboGotiia.  and  their  Suite. 
1  aj  A  5  H.  R  H.  the  Duchess  of  Gam bbidob^  accompanied  by  the  Princess  Auouita 

1840.     .  .  .  .^        of  GAMBBiDOB,snd  their  Suite, 
laai  5  H.  R  H.  the  Dochess  of  Kbkt  and  Sotte,  accompanied  by  H.  &  H.  tha 

^'•» \       Prince  of  LBnmoBv. 

1841 H.RH.  the  Dochess  of  Gaxbbidob  sod  Soite. 

—  ....    H.  R  H.  Princess  Gabouoia  of  Caxbbioob. 
1844.    •  .  .       H.RH.  the  Dnehess  of  Cambbxmb  and  Salts. 

—  .  •  •       H.  R  H.  Princess  Mabt  of  Gambbidos. 

lais    June      i  H.  R  H.  the  Dochess  of  Kbit  and  Snits^  aocompanied  by  H.  &  H.  the 
*     •  '\       Prince  of  LBiBnoBir. 

1847    JiOr      JT. R  H.  the  Duke  and  Docbess  of  GAicnroaB,  with  their  Family  sod 


1846.   JmielS 
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LONDON  AND  P AEIS 

IN  10  HOTTBS, 

Bjf  €ie  Aecderated  Special  Expreu DaOy  Dwred  TidalServiee, 
YUl  FOLKESTONE  and  BOULOaNZL 

THE   CHEAPEST,   fiUlCREST,  AWB   SHORTEST  lUHin. 

A  Throngh  Night  Service*  between  London  and  Fazii, 

Vi&  FOLKESTONE  and  BOULOGNE. 
FurEwan  qfDeparhKrt(iohickarevar(able)^  ^bothtkeaboveServioeB,  tee  Time gook^dBSt. 


TBSOVOB  8XKVZCB8  BAZ&T  8T  TflDB    BBOBT  8MA 


The  Bfail  Trains  of  this  Compsny,  oonreying  by  special  appointment  the  Cootiiiaita] 
Mails,  run  to  and  start  fi-om  the  Mail-Packet  Side  on  the  AdnanhfPSer  at 
Dover. 

To  avoid  inconvenience  from  examination  en  route,  F^isaengers  shoold  be  0B«ful 
to  order  the  registry  of  their  Baggage  per  8ins(h-Eastem  Bathoay, 

Oencral  Bedacti*ii  la  th«  Bates  f«r  Thr^sf^  Ticklfc 

LONDON    AND    PARIS    RETURN    TICKETS. 

FIBST  CLASS.  SEOOKD  CUSS. 

By  either  Boidogne  or  Calais £8  12    0 £115  0 

Thixd-Class  Through  Tiokats  bj  HIght  Serviee,  >0e. 

BELGIUM,  GERMANY,  HOLLAND,  &c.  &c. 

By  ihe  appointed  Continefdal  Mail  Traine, 


LEAVING  LONDON  BRIDGE  at  7*30  a.m.  and  8-35  PJi., 
rid  Oetend  and  Ccdais;  and  at  9*45  AM.,  vid  Calais, 

THROUGH  TICKETS  ISSUED  AND  BAGGAGE  RE6ISTBID 

(With  a  free  allowance  of  56  lbs.  each  Passenger), 
To  and  from  the  Principal  Continental  Citiea  and  Towns* 

NEW   BOUTB   TO  THE  EAST. 


THE  PASCEI8  EXPBE8SES  eaanj  Paxeds  to  neariy  all  GaatfHB^ 
Destinations,  at  through  Bates,  as  qideUy  as  the  Mails. 

A^Bednced  and  Revteed  Scale  of  Through  Bates  for  Pabciu  and  MkbchakmBi  «^*|^ 
wefaebt,  between  Lokdon  and  Pabu.  A  New  Tbrooi^  Tariff,  between  London  tod  rm 
for  BuIlloQ  and  Valne  Pferoels ;  also.  Bates  fi>r  Yalne  Parcels  between  London  md  Bd|iaB>* 


IHBBCHUUVTOSE   FOBWABBEB   TO   B0171.00HB* 


JKoT  an  informatiiin,  tee  Time'Booik  and  Bookqf  nurifft, 

PA8SPOBTS.— Britiah  Subjects  oan  now  enter  and  traval  through 

France  without  Faoaports^ 

I^KDON  BRIDGE  STAfiosi  ZTZ^TZ^ZTZITIZ'^  ^ 

SEASON.  18S3.        '        C.  W.  EBORALLj  eeaeral  XiaiS«' 


IBSS^ 
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FOREIGN    BpOKS   AT    FOREIGN    PRICES. 

rrRAVELLERS  may  save  expciwe  and  trouble  by  purchaang  Foreign  Books  in 
Bngland  at  tha  wudb  prices  al  whiek  they  are  i^Uished  m  Qemmy  ar  France. 

WILLIAMS  &  NORGATE 

pablished  the  ftUowing  CATALOGUES  of  their  Stock :-« 

9.  SCIBKTIFIO  CATALOaXTE. 
Natural  History,  Chemistry,  Mathe- 
matics, Medfcfne,  Ac. 

10.  TOBJSiaK  BOOK  CXBCIT- 
LABS.  New  Books,  and  New 
PttrGhases, 

11.  SaUfiW i'lfc'lO-BOOK  CUtOXT- 
LABS<  Neiw  Books  and  fiettnt 
Piirrhnntt. 


X  OZaASSICAL  CATALOatnS. 
8.  THSOLOaiCAL    OATA- 

TMaxrsL 

a.  FRBKGH  CATALOGUir. 
4.  GERMAN   OATALOaUE. 
ff.  EXTEtOBBAJFr      lilNOUISTIG 
OATALOGXJE. 

6.  OBIENTAL    OATAXOailE. 

7.  ITATiTATT  OATALOaXIE. 

8.  SFAiaSH    CATALOGUE. 


.    ANY  CATALOGUfi  BItNT  FOBT-FBES  FOB  ONE:  flTAW» 

•WTTiTiTAMB  &;  NOBGATB,  Importers  of  Foreign  BooIlb, 

14,  HBJraiBTTA  Stkmst,  Covent  Gaaden,  London,  and 

20,  Sooth  Fredektoit  Street,  EoiiiBujRaH.. 


^AGNEBES  Dfi  MOOBHE 

l9  a  deligfatfany-  sito&ted  town  at 
the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  possessing 
a  large  thermal  eBtabKshment  and 
waters  of  much  celebrity..  It  is 
the  most  central  of  all  the  water- 
ing places  in  the  Pyrenees,  and 
possesseff  the  most  resources  and 
the  best  accommodation  alike  for 
summer  and  winter. 

There  is  an  Enghsh  episcopal 
chumh  and  resident  chaplain,  at 
Bagn^res,  where  several  English 
iazniUes  permanently  resides 

THE  HOTEL  D£  FRANCE 

Is  a  large  and  spacious  establish- 
ment, well  situated,  dean,  and 
comfortable.  The  cuisine  is  first- 
rate.  The  Proprietor,  AHTonm 
IJjSAO,.  is  accustomed,  toi  receive 
English  families,  and  always  uses 
his  best  endeavours  to  attend  to 
the  wantff  of  his  guests  and  treat  > 
them  with  great  liberality.  1 


CORMAYEUR. 

HOTEL  ROYAL. 

L.  BEBTOLXNI. 

CBngls-Bedded  Sooms,  from  1}  to  8 

Francs. 
Doable  ditto,  8  to  ff  Franos. 
Sitting  Eooms,  4  to  8  Francs. 
BrealdSut,   1^  Francs;   with  Meat  or 
.     Eggs,  8  Fi-anos. 

TaUfr-dlL6fte  Diimer,  8  Francs. 

Separate}    Duuuni   4  Francs.      In 
:    Sittiny  Btwm^  8  Francsh 

PEN8I0K— Breakfast,  Dinner,  Tea, 
Bediroom,  and  senrioe. 
One  BTOnth,  7  Francs  a  Day. 
Owe  Week,  7J  „ 

BAfHS  in  the  Hotel— 

Warm,  1}  Francs.  Cold,  1  Franc. 

P 
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THE  F0LL0WIK6  ARE  THE 

NEW  WORKS  OF  THE  SEASON. 


THE  PRINCE  CONSOBTS  PRINCIPAIi  SPEECHES 
aii4  ADDRESSES.  Wifli  tn  InfirodnoUm  givii«  mom  OatlinH  <C  Mi  €hmaaa- 
Portnlt   9n,    lOt.C(L 

CANON  STANLBTS  SERMONS,  Preached  before  the 
Prinoe  of  WalH  daring  bkTonr  in  the  EMt.  With  Notkw  «r  tte  LoeaUtki  viricai. 
8vo.  te. 

BISHOP  BLOMFIELD'S  MEMOIR.  Wiib  SelectioDS  from 
UtOoRMpODdenoa.   BjBJBaon.   Bortnlt    ivola.    FoatSvw.    lis. 

DEAN  MILMAN'S  HISTORY  OP  THE  JEWS.  From 
the  EKllestFBriod,oocitliiiMl  to  Modem  Timet.  ▲  New  tad  &i]af«Bd  BOikii.  Wltfi 
a  New  Prefeoe.    S  role.    Sto.    »», 

SIR  CHARLES  LYELL  ON  THE  ANTIQUITY  OP 
MAN.   Fran  Geologtal  BvUtenei.   Ittiietnilloiii.   Sroi,    14& 

MR.  BRACKS  POPULAR  HISTORY  OP  THE  RACES 
OF  THE  OLD  WORIiX    PoetSvo. 

GENERAL   SIR   HOWARD  DOUGLAS'S   LIFE,   CON- 
YERSATIONB.  AND  OORRESPONDENGE   i(r  ft  W.  FULLOX.    BDrtnii;  9m 
in, 

ADMIRAL  MUNDY^S  NARRATIVE  OF  THE  ITALIAN 

J\.   REVOUmOX.  18M-«1.    WUh  Notloee  of  GwUmUI,  nenda  IL.  mod  VIcttr  Evm^ 
noel.    Poet  8to.    ia«. 

HfR.  FORTUNE'S  NARRATIVE  OP  A  JOURNEY  TO 

JU.    TEaX>  AND  PEKING.    WlthNoUoeeof  Thinnmetlij  the  Way.ftc.   IUortntiaa«> 
tvo.    Me. 

MRS.  ATKINSON'S  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  TAR- 
TAR steppes  and  their  imhabitantb.  QtaitntkiiB.  Poettvo^  !>>• 

THE  STANHOPE  MISCELLANIES.    2iid  Editioo.   Wifli 
Additlooi,    PioetSTOb    U.U, 

GENERAL  SIR  ROBERT  WILSON'S  AUTOBIOGRA- 
PHIGAI^  MEMOIRS.  Atm  Butjr  Ltfb  down  to  the  Pam  of  TIMU  Pxtntt- 
2  vole.    8va    Me. 

TIfR.  BATES'  RECORD  OF  ELEVEN  YEARS'  ADVEN- 

iU.    TURGS  AND  TRAVEI^  ON  THE  RIVER   AifAtnuni    niHtawtlaM.  S  ^nli^ 
Bwtavo.    28t. 

C*£Jt^JJ!1  MAYNE'S  narrative  of  four  YEABff 

^^eiS?*^lJ^  RRITXSH  COLUMBIA  AND  VANOOUTER  ISLAND.  meW*- 
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NEW  WOBKS  OF  THE  SEASON-^con^wniMf. 


PBOFESSOB  BAWLINSON'S  HISTORY,  GEOGRAPHY, 
AND  ABTIQUmSS  OF  ASSYRIA  AND  GHALDiEA.   IXlastntloiM.   8vo.    l«i. 

CAPTAIN  BLAKISTON^S  NARRATIVE  OP  HIS  EX- 
FBDITION  TO  EXFLOKB  THE  UPPER  WATERS  OF  THE  YAKQ-TBZB. 
lUmrtTatloni.    8vo.    18t. 


M 


B.     MABCH    PHILLIPSB    WORK   ON    JUBISPBU- 

DENGE.   tVQk    lit. 


CAPTAIN    BRINE'S    HISTORY  OP   THE  RISE  AND 
PROGRESS  OF  THE  TAEPINO  EEBSLLION  IN  CHIKA.    FtetSvo.    10c  ed. 


W^ 


.  MARKHAM'S  TRAVELS  IN  PERU  AND  INDIA, 

whUe  ooUMting  GinclioDa  SUtitB,  and  intiodncinc  Bilk  kito  Indliu    lUnstimtioiw. 
8tow    ICt. 


M 

IMP 


R.  BOBEOW'S  WILD  WALES :   its  People,  Language, 
PARBAB'S     CBITICAL     HI8T0BY    OP     PEEE 

THOUGHT  IN  REFERENCE  TO  THE  CHRISTUN  REUGION.    9wo.    lu. 


ABCHDEACON     CHUBTON'S     TRANSLATIONS     OP 
.    GONGORA'S  POEMSb   Porlnlt.    avoli.    flduUSm    ISt. 


E 


ABL   STANHOPE'S   LIPE   OP   THE   BIGHT  HON, 

WILLIAM   rrrr.     with  ExtiMto  ftom  his  M&  Vvpen,    2iid  Editioo.    Fortnift. 
4yoIc    PortSTo.    49i. 


M 


R    PEBGUSSON'S    HTSTOBY    OP    THE    MODEBN 

STYLES  OF  ABCHITEC117RE.    ntastnUooii    8vo.    3U.  9d, 


THE  WELLINGTON  SUPPLEMENTABY  DESPATCHES. 
VoL  10~  Waterloo^'  Oampalgn  in  Ynuot,  and  Capltiilatlon  of  Ptetai    8vo    SOt. 


w. 


.  POBSTEB'S  HISTOBY  OP  THE  GBAND  EEMON- 

STRANGE,    AND   ARREST    OF    THE   FIVE   MEMBERS   BT    CUARLE9   L 
a  Toll.    FottSro.    M<. 


PEOPESSOB   STANLEY'S  LECTUBES  ON  THE  HIS- 
TORY OF  THE  JEWISH  GHUBCH— ABRAHAM  TO  SAMUEL.    8vo.    lU, 

R.  SAMUEL   LUCAS'S   SEOUL ABIA ;  or,  Surveys  on 

theMalnStnamofHlstoiy.    8Ta    Ut. 


M 
D 


R.  DAVIS'S  VISITS  TO  THE  BUINED  CITIES  OP 

NORTH  AFBIGAt  dtaatod  In  Nnmldlan  and  Cuthagfailan  Territory.    lUutimUooa. 
8T0.    lit. 


Mft 


MABSH'S  LECTUBES  ON  THE  ENGLISH  LAN- 
GUAGE. Edited  1ijWM.8MrrH.   FoaC8va    7a.  8d. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STOEET. 
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PARIS. 
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07,  IBLTSS  NJBUVJft  ST. 


AiyrHOgGH  not  tednr  Ihe  Rae  de  U  Pkix  or  BoaleTanI  des  Otpadin;  Mr  to  iwt 
flftr  yardi from eltiber  of  tbose  pUoefl»  coroiwwltng  a.p«rti«l  rie«r  of  themvttbis 
being  expowd  to  thefr  nolae.    It  haa  extcmiTe  and  0Mileii*IifeB  affraofwl 
ai(7  Afiartmeota,  ttngle  Rooau^  Tabl»Kl'lid(^  Hea^lns  Rpnn^  oagoelkiit 
tlcttlarly  moderate  Cbarses. 

Mr.  J.  HOLTSOHUH,  ProprietcMV 

FERSONALLT  8(7PERINTEN08  THE  lULMAOEKKITr.  Of  X^ 


AYENCE. 


HOTEL    jyAJS&UETEJEtJEtE. 

lENET  SPEOHT,  Proprietor. 


» ■  «  ■ 


This  fint-rata  and  AxoeUmt  Hotel  Ccomhiiiing«Terr£ii|[rHth:cQmfer^, 
in  front  of  the  Bridge,  is  the  nearest  Hotel  to  the  BtoamlMnti  and  dom  to  tk« 
9l^VBy  Stationf .  From  its  Balconies-  and  Rooms  are  pictoresqiie' Viem  of  tbe 
Rhinotand  Moantaiosfc  Oaltgnam^  Tlmg$i  and  lOuttrvted  Kem  tnikm  in.  Tht 
Table-d*H5te  is  renowned  for  its  ezoellenoe,  and  for  its  QeamDB  •Mtptf''  Warn 
and  ipuUiiqf  Boek^  which  Mr.  Specht  exports  to  England  at  WhaViwlB  PriMi. 

BOOKS    OF   EXCURSIONS. 


^^^^Wft«^^BM^«AAi* 


rj.L ACIERS   OF   THE  ALPS ;  a  Narrative  of  Excnimons 

"  and  Aaeents J  and  an  Accoont  of  the  Origin  and  Pbeoomena  orOlaskoL    9f  JOffif 
TYNDALU  F.R.a    Uhiatratlons,   PoaiSya    lU. 

ICELAND;    ns  Yotxjanoss^   Gktsebs^  ahd  OLkoasBS.    Bj 
OOMMANDEB  FOaBES,  BJT.    IlhutnUons.    PoatSTO.    lU. 

THE    GREAT    SAHARA.     Wanderings.  Sonra  of  thr 

•L    ATZ.AB  MonfrAim.    By  RE7.  H.  B.  TRISTTBAlfi  ILA.  niaatniHoBH>  FDatSm  Us- 

PECOLLECTIONS  OF  TARTAR  STEPPES  AND  THEIR 

-Lt    INHABITANTS.    By  MRS.  ATEUNSQN.    TUiMtrattons.    Fbai  Sro.    12s. 

THE    NATURALIST    ON     THE:   RIVER    AMAZONS, 
doring  Elevbv  Tkabs  of  Teavxl  akd  ADVXKTDKia.    9y  H.  W.  BATESw   Otastia- 
tlvns.   a^s.  postam).   2te« 

VISITS    TO    THE     RUINED     CITIES    OF    NORTH 

NATHAN  DAVIS.    Blnstratlons..   8vo.    16t. 

T  ETTERS  FROM  ROME  TO  FRIENDS  IN  ENGLAXD. 

-^    By^R^y.  J.  W.  Ba3G0N<    BMt-dvo,    Ua 

CINAI    AND    PALESTINE,    in  Oonnbctjon   wna  XHza 

'^    Hestort.    By  canon  STANLEY,    etik  JSt»i<m.    Plana.    Sva    les. 

JOHN  MffBtU.T,.  Albemadt  Stnet; 
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One  Volume,  16mo^  Ss,  6(7., 

MURRAY'S 

HANDBOOK  OF  TRAVEL  TALK, 

IN  FOUR  LANGUAGES,  . 


ENGLISH, 
FRENCH, 


GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, 


FOR  THE    USE  OF  ENGLISHMEN  ABROAD  OR  FOREIGNERS  IN  ENGLAND. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 

VISITORS  TO  THE  CONTINENT 

AEE  respectfiilly  informed  that  tliej  may  ensure  a  good 
Btate  of  health  hj  the  simple  and  cheap  process  of  taking  PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS^  which 
may  be  oaed  with  confidence  in  all  cases  of  sick  headache.  Indigestion,  bllioos,  liver,  and 
stomach  complaints,  habltnal  costlveness,  nervous  affections,  Ac  Travellers  should  make  a 
point  of  taking  out  a  supply  with  them,  for  by  their  prompt  tise  much  illness  and  Incon- 
venienoe  are  prevented.  They  are  an  excellent  preventive  against  Dysentery,  Lethargy, 
FaJntings.  Fevers,  Cholera,  &c.  Directions  In  Spanish,  Portuguese,  French,  aiid  English,  are 
folded  round  each  box.  Parr's  Pills  are  sold  in  boxes  Is.  l4d.,  2s.  9(2.,  and  in  Fsmily  Padcets, 
lis.  each.  Observe  that  round  the  sides  of  each  box  of  Uie  genuine  medicine  is  afSxed  the 
Knglish  Government  Stamp,  on  which  is  engraved  in  white  letters  on  a  red  ground  the 
words  *  Parr's  Life  Pills.'  Sole  Proprietors,  T.  ROBERTS  and  Co.,  8,  Crane  Court,  Fleet 
Streetk  London. 


GEO.  BAKER, 

ENGLISH  CHEMIST  &  DRUGGIST, 

No.  2,  PLACE  DES  BEBGUES, 
GENEVA. 


PRESCRIPTIONS  CAREFULLY  PREPARED.    ALL  KINDS  OP  PATENT 

MEDICINES  AND  PERFUMERY. 

EomoBopftfliiA  Ptepaxatioiii.    Soda  and  Saratoga  Water. 


Owing  to  the  facilities  accorded  by  the  *  Fostes  F^dMUs^  Medicines 
and  Preparations  of  all  kinds  are  forwarded  with  the  greatest  despatch 
and  safety  to  all  parts  of  Switzerland. 


^  MUHRAT'ff  HANXyBOOr  ADVVCrriSBll.  I 

OFFICIAL 

By  OEOHOE  MEASOBL 


Second  EditioiH. 

North- Western  fiailway  and  its  Branches.     Three  Himdrei 

and  Sixty  fiogmyingB.  QVM  8SZ&I>XVCI. 

Lancaster  and  Carlisle,  Edinbnrgh  and  Glasgow,  and  Cale- 

DONIAN  BAlLVTAYa    One  Hudred  and  Fifty  Engnvli«i. 

oara  san&zvcki 

All  the  above  bound  together,  1580  pagesi  3s.  6d. 

*  An  Intelligent  oompanton  Is  now  before  n«  in  *  The  Official  Claitiated  Onido  to  tie  lAh 
don  aiid  North- V^estem  Railwajr,"  of  wblcli  Mr.  Oeorge  Meaaom  ia  the  author.  TUa  mAd 
and  delightful  volume,  which  I«  a  perfect  marvel  of  cheapne«^  is  preflboed  with  nanj  tota' 
eating  railway  statistioi,  and  uaeml  directiona  to  the  traveller.  The  book,  indeed.  iiK> 
useful  and  entertaining,  that  every  one  who  lias  travelled,  or  intends  to  travel,  ought  to  hs*« 
it,  while  he  who  has  made  up  liLi  mind  to  stt^  at  home  can  find  no  better  mbiftitiita  te 
irvnV—LioerjMi  Mercury, 


Second  Editions^ 

Great  Western  Bailway  and  its  Branches.     Five  Hnndred 

Engravinga.  ^^^^  •«XMair». 

Bristol  and  Exeter,  North  and  South  Devon,  Comwallf  vii 

SOirra  WALES  BAILWATS.    Three  Handred  EDfravlngk 

ova  smibMyo, 

The  above  two  works  bound  together,  3s.  6d. 

•Mr.  George  Measom's  ''Official  Illustrated  Guide  to  the  Great  Western  Railway  "is  the 
continuation  of  a  remarlcable  series  of  illustrations,  literary  and  pictorial,  of  coantiy  cra0Ed 
by  our  great  Kngllsb  railway  lines.  The  abundance  and  excellence  of  the  infbrmaiKA  sod 
the  guod  woodcuts  given  in  these  works  for  a  sbiUing.  is  one  of  the  literary  msrreisof  our 

' «  The  Guide  to  the  Great  Western  Railwsy  "  is  a  tremendous  shilling's  worth.  Hesriy 
nine  hundred  pages  of  descrtprlon  and  illustration,  the  letterpress  well  written  and  amatio^ 
and  the  woodcuts  extremely  good.  Mr.  Measom's  books  are  well  known  to  eveiy  lailw^ 
traveller,  and  these  last  issues  maintain  the  reputation  of  the  series.'— /K»pa(o^ 

'"The  Official  Illustrated  Guide  to  the  Grtot  Weatem  Railway"  is  one  of  the  hap^ 
shilling's  wurihs  of  reading  we  ever  saw.  This  Interesting  publication  is  a  marvel  of  dMp> 
n^ss.  The  lilusiratlons  are  well  chosen  and  well  executed,  and  the  letterproea  is  written  in 
the  plain  unvarnished  style  which  dutracterises  the  previoua  works  of  the  olwervant  ua* 
Veller,  Mr.  Uetmoau'SrUM  Mirror. 


I 


MESSRS.  GRIFFIN,  CHARLES,  &  CO.,  STATI0NE83'  HAtl.  OOCBT. 


X^99l  1C0RRAT'»  HAI»>BOOK  ADTEfUTSSBR^  9» 

OFFICIAL  ILLUSTRATED  RAILWAY  GmDE-hOOKS-'ContmMd. 


O-reat  Northern  j  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Idncohishire ;  and 

MIDLAND  RAILWAYS.    300  Gngnvtngik    7»4  Faces  cf  LeUoprMi. 

om  8Hx&&nrcK 

l^orth-Eastem ;    North  British;     Edinburgh  and  Glasgow; 

SOOTTISH.  CENTRAL;  EDINBURaH^  PERTH.,  and  DGNDBB;  BOOTTJfiH 
HOSTH.BASTBRK;  aaA  €A£AT  VGBXB  OF 'flOOTLAlfB  RAILWAYS.  MT 
Enfnvlngg.    fsa  Friges  of  LeiterpreM. 

ova  •HX&&XVCI. 

A&  the  abeve  bound  together,  1482  pages,  and  magnifioest 

steel  plate  frontispiece,  3s.  6d. 

*  Mr.  Geom  Metsom,  who  if  well  known  as  tbe  anthor  of  tome  of  the  most  graphk.  aa 
fvell  aa  the  diaapaet;  Uhnirated  imilway  gnMea  eter  pobflsbed,  has  Joafe  added  tbeu  two  4o 
ilia  UaL  Tbe  flnt  oontaina  about  Sflo  engravings,  a  volume  of  704  pages ;  and  tbe  secoad, 
which  is  illustrated  with  300  engravings,  \i  a  volume  of  688  pages ;  and  tbe  price  of  each' 
-volume  la  but  one  shilling.  They  are  truly  marvellously  cheap  productions,  and  they  are  aa 
good  aa  they  asa  cheapo  fur  they  contain  a  great  deal  of  valuablft  iBfomation  about  the  prin- 
cipal townaom  tba  several  rrflsuiya  nMntloaed.'~Le«dft  ImtdUfftmmr,  ^ 

*  Travellen  cannot  do  better  than  provide  themselves  with  these  excellent  gulde*books ; 
for  they  are  foil  of  information,  and  will  supnly  many  hours'  reading  in  the  train,  thua 
anawering  the  double  purpose  of  amu«<ement  and  direction.  The  illustrations  are  appropriate 
and  well  executed,  whilst  tlioee  which  relate  to  our  great  hives  of  manufacturing  industry 
must  convey  to  many  foreigners  a  startling  idea  of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the 
Snduatzy  of  this  oounUy.'— Aince  qf  tht  H'orfct. 


Second  Editions. 

The  Sonth-Basteni  Railway  and  its  Branches.    Two  hundred 

EngrmvingB.  ^jg^   SKX1.1«W». 

Northern  of  France,  with  Six  DajrB  in  Paris.     Magnificent 

Mf4^    One  Hundred  Engravings. 

ova  sHX&Xinro. 

All  the  above  bound  togetiier,  with  map,  3s.  6d. 

*  We  can  do  no  better  service  to  an  Intending  summer  excursionist  on  the  South-Eastem 
coast,  or  to  the  Northern  of  France  Railway,  comprising  ibereio  Boulogne  and  Paris  (and 
how  to  spead  aix  days  there),  than  to  invest  tbe  sum  of  a  ehilUng  for  each  of  the  two  guide- 
booln  above  mentioned;  and  be  will  liave  not  only  an  amusing  and  instructive  companion 
for  tbe  whole  route,  but  save  as  many  pounds  as  he  has  spent  prelimhiary  pence.  'II10 
Northern  of  France  and  Paris  is  by  far  the  best  guide-book  we  have  yet  seen  of  Paris,  and  the 
route  there  by  Boulogne.  Tbe  books,  in  fact,  are  well  worthy  a  place  in  any  library.'— 
iVeiM  of  (Ae  World. 

*  Mr.  George  Measom  maintains  his  credit  aa  a  railway  topographer  for  travellera  this 
summer,  with  two  Olficlal  Illustrated  Quides,  one  to  the  South* Lastem  Railway  and  its 
Branches,  a  moat  liberal  shilling's  worth  of  edification,  the  other  to  the  Northern  Railway  in 
Fraqoe.  'ilie  latter  of  these  includea  a  y^ry  clever  illustrated  summary  of  what  may  be  seen 
in  six  d«ys  in  Paiik'—JEsaminer. 


MESSRS.  GRIFFIN,  CHARLES,  k  CO.,  STATIONERS'  HALL  COURT. 


%•  Mr.  0E0R6E  MEASOM  will  Ibel  obliged  for  any  local  information  of  public' general 
interest,  for  embodiment  in  Aiiure  cdlttona  of  the  above  works. 

8t,  Morgartt't,  Twkhenhom,  8.W,-^me,  1993, 

E  2 
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GENEVA. 


BERGUER  ET  FILS, 

GRAND  QUAI,  No.  30  (Near  the  MStropole  Hotd), 

Watchmakers  and  Jewellers. 


A  LARGE  and  fine  Assortment  of  Ladies'  and  Oentlemen's 
Watches  and  Jewels  of  the  latest  and  most  tasteful  deacriptioa, 

UUSXO  AND  SmaiNa-BIBD  BOXES. 


WHOLESALE   AND   RETAIL. 


VOIRON  MOUNTAIN,  NEAR  GENEVA. 


PLEASURE  AND  HEALTH. 


rrWO  HOTELS  will  this  year  be  opened  on  the  Voirons : 

the  Hotel-Chalet,  already  known,  1456  metres  above  the  Lake  of  Genera; 
and  the  Hotel-Pension  of  the  *  Hermitage,*  1530  metres  above  the  Lake.  A  spring 
of  iron-water  belongs  to  this  Hotel.  Both  these  Hotels  are  admirably  sitoated. 
From  one  side  of  the  mountain  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  Chablais,  the  Lake  o£ 
Geneva,  and  the  range  of  the  Jura;  from  the  other  side  the  Mont  Blanc  and  the 
chain  of  the  Alps.  Beautiful  walks  are  to  be  made  in  the  suirounding  pine- 
woods. 

These  Hotels  are  kept  by  Mr.  Gaillabd,  formerly  ehef  de  cuisine  at  the  Hotel 
de  TEcu  at  Geneva,  who  has  endeavoured  to  make  these  Hotels  as  comfortable  as 
any  in  Switzerland. 

Apartmenti  and  Salonf  tn  FamiUet. 


£e/»mcM  and  all  neoessary  {/formation  to  be  obtamed  at  the  Consulatee  and 

ffoteh  at  Geneva* 
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rrJSlS  TOURIST'S  boot,  !»1s., 

BEING  MADB 

THE  NATURAL  SHAPE  OF  THE  FEET, 
allawg  tb«  whole  tareadih  of  the  foot  to  rest  on  tho  lolo  of  the  Boot,  this  entaiiiig 

Perfect  Ease   in  the  Longest  Journeys, 

PUtee  of  Steel  are  ineerted  tn  the  Welet  of  theae  Boot%  Ij  which  meens  a  gnat  amount 
of  Elasticity  Is  obtained.    Thej  are  made  of  the  hest  CUf  Leather  with  CLOMP  SOLES. 

sad  wiU  be  foOBd 

iBTBlamble  tmr  all  PcdestrteB 


For  Xonntain  Excnrdoii^ 

The  Alpine  Pedestrian  Boot,  25s., 

as  reeopunended  bj  the  author  of  *  Switierlsod  kt  Ten  Qoineas/ 

LICfiNSBS  W 

THE  H7THE  BOOT,  288. 

(Uent-Oolonel  Outei's  ^ent) 
Dhectkns  limr  Self-Measoremenl  will  he  forwarded  on  appUcatlon  to 

JAMES  S.  CARTER, 

Boo-t  and  fSlAoe  ]M[a.ihufb.crtiijre]r, 

296,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 

*■■■■■  T    ■■  ^  ■ 

NEUCHATEL. 


EOTSI    BE    BELIE    VILLB. 

MOST  advantageously  situated  on  the  Banks  of  the  beautiful  Lake 
it  wimnianrtt  most  exteosiva  Buocamle  Vtows  of  the  Alps,  fWim  H ont  Blano  to  the 
summit  of  the  Appensels. 

This  New  HOTEL  has  been  most  olegHitlj  and  ooatlbrtablj  ftunisbed  thiOQghout  wUhin 
the  last  two  years,  and  will  be  found  to  aiTord  flnt-rate  aooommodatlon  at  reasonable 


BATHS  IH  TUB  HOTEL. 


INTERLACHEN. 


HOTEL    ZlTTEBLAOEEir. 
MR  MOSER  INDERMXJHLEK,  Proprietor. 

THIS  old-established,  first-class,  and  well-known  HOTEL  is  most 
pleasantly  situated,  and  eommands  most  bcantlhil  views  of  the  scenery.  Tory  superior 
aocommodatioa  at  reasonable  charges.     Great  oomfort,  ffood  attendance,  and  extreme 
deatfineis. 
Ffaie  liew  of  the  AJpe  and  Jnng  TYan. 

XahU4*Hdts  twios  s  day. 

SNOUSB  NSWaPAPBRa. 


is  MmSRKTS  HASESOOiS:  AEHTESTSBS. 

TOPIIS. 

0SAXB  HOTEL  DV  VAXBAV 

IS  beautifufy  Bitqaied  iu  the  KUE  ROYALE,  Na  9.  jmht  tbe 
Loire.    It  ooDta]i»  handvoie  JLpMtiVMi^  teving  »  •qpthaiifr 
gardon  ftDdUM  KoB'lto:^. 

XxoftfliiLt  ntUe^'HAls. 

This  flrtt-iate  hooM  Is  mocii  tn^fitmUi,  hf^KuAHtn  both  tw  its  graai 
poUtamss  shown  jtehlVrtMiWfc 

XN9LI8S  aPOKMN, 

I  -  III  ■ ■......-■  ..^ 

GSAVD  HOTBL-VB  XA  tnUOZ  VOB. 

THIS  handflDoooe  '.FAHQUT  JSOmj  is  to  1)e.aaMlixnnended  for  its 
oomftnt  and  Twy  great  rlwntlnssa   It  jtlU  loonttraH  to  dsManro  tfn  haasonhiB 
mentloQ  made  of  It  In  Mnrraj's  Guide. 

BATHS  IN  TBS  "H^ThLi       •     £9f9M9Jr  NEWSPAPERS. 

VIIUUIUW  Ul  BwzIvmTU'  UIKS  CfCKJ  UWIl* 

-  —      ■-      -■■------■-      .— . ^^-^  — 

victnr. 

OXAHB  HOTEL  DB  L'UEIVUS. 

Pkopeietor— MB.  CHABASSlllRBl 

rraiS  weU^aiowii  4Mid  .finrfhdaw  eOX£d[4,  /deMvredfy  woouBieDded 
-^  by  English  tniTellera^  is  oonyeniently  sttaated  bttwwa  tlhe  IbOwsy  Tb^ 
B^as  «bA  4flMi«l<l^priiigi^  and  H  tooMota  oonlfeit -^Ih  nwdetmle  thu^a^ 

TlM  TablA-d'Hdte  If  mott  LOwnL 

PUBLIC  SALOON  WITH   MANQ&    BaiYATE  BREAKFASTS^  IHNlfERS, 

ti^OOD  C0ACB^&9VSS,4S2\A9£tNa,JLND  GARDEN, 

MR.  and   MADAME  CHABASSffeKE  spare  neither  tnmble  nor  expense  to 
render  this  Hotel  prefMMe  -t^  iBi  -otiien  4br  4MfIiM  tmd  Gentlemen  Tialting 

Vichy.     . 


Vkhy.  sltnate  upon  the  banks  of  the  AUIer,  In  a  beantlfU  Tallej  eodosed  In  «i  aaipU. 
^tre  of  hills,  covered  with  a  pronulon  of  fmlt-trees  and  TlneTai^^  Is  tha  »«•< 
frequented  waterlngplaoe  In  Franoe.  The  Bathing  S««8on  oonunences  on  the  let  Jfaj. 
EngUih  (Anrch Serrloe.  BraUllsigliefMs  ft«n^ris.ite  hows  fton  Ijena^and  thna 
hoars  fhnn  Roanne; 
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BETWEEN  UUSANNE  AND  OUCHY. 


-0^ 


MOTEL  BSj&XF  KIYj&€^£. 

THXH  BPIiEltDlD  VrtATSLnmUKST,  QOHSTRUGfTEP  6S  A  QRAirD  fClLB, 
18  SITUATED  OH  ONE  Qf  ^B|S.  ]p<^  ^EAUTIITTL  BF0T8  ON 

THE  SHOBE  OF  THE  LAKE  OF  QMEYk, 

•VBItOUNINBD  BT 

nr  !•  ifBAB 

THx  BTm4am9J^  j^AHi^mat  #  zns  MXf^nmL  ghuboh; 

WITHINTBN^IN^TE^  WALK  OV 

t 

THE  BAUBOAB  STAHOIT  &  THE  (JITX, 


Its  SUFEBIOR  InTSSI^  iftlfCAK^^lf^^,  tl^  COtlff^  of 9^  PRIVATE  APABT- 

Desirable  Attraction  to  Travellers. 

REDUCED  PmOE8  FOR  THE  WINTER  iSEASON. 

Constant  Ck>jninNiOATiON  with  the  Citt  and  Railroad  Station  hj  OunibuB. 


BATH8,  TELEeMPH.  A  P08T:OFFICE  IN  THE  HOTEL 

Pbopbibtpj^  a.  itiri'EKAOHT. 
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STRASBOURG. 

HOTEL  ly'ANGLETERRE.— MR.  OH.  BRAUK,  Pnmrietor.  This  Boiri  a 
■itnated  inmwdUtely  opposite  the  tenniniu  of  tbe  oenlial  Rafhraj  Statfon  ftr  Fna» 
and  all  parts  of  the  Continent,  and  acUoins  the  Pott-offlce.  It  la  near  the  Tl»e«a«  tn  tfai 
oentre  of  the  town.  The  aooommndatfcm  at  thif  Hotel  to  moat  comlbnabte.  and  laliiha 
for  ftmiUes  or  ringle  gentlemen.    The  prioea  are  moderatfli. 

PARIS. 

HOTEL  DES  STRANGERS,  et  de  U  Madelone,  24,  RUE  TROKCHET: 
DUMERIK.  Proprietor.  Thto  HOTEL  la  aitnatcd  in  the  llneit  quarter  <a  Parla.  daa 
to  the  fashionahle  Bonlevardi,  the  Tuilerles,  and  the  Champa  Elyaiea.  and  ▼ay  near  ifae 
■  Havre  and  I^eppe  Railway  Station ;  it  offen  to  tnTellen  everr  desirable  oasnfort.  End- 
lent  lUrie-d'HAie  at  Six  o'clock,  at  3  francs.  Breakfasto  and  IMnoen  b,  to  carte.  Airai 
ments  made  at  8,  9,  and  10  francs  a  day  for  Boaid  and  Lodging.  TmTellets  who 
recommended  to  this  Hotel  are  reqneated  not  to  be  misled  by  the  ooodiictais  of  oamibi 
and  cabs,  and  not  to  confound  thia  honse  with  others  of  the  same  nam^  and  siCnatad  ta 
parU  of  Fiszis. 

ROUEN. 

GRAND  HOTEL   D'ANGLETERRE,  on  the  Qwij.— MR.  H.  DELAFOSSE, 
Propilefor.    Tbto  HOTEL  la  distinguiahed  fbr  the  taivbri^  of  Ka  ritaadoft  aaA  ite 
oomfbrt  of  its  anrmngemeDta.    Ittadtnated  on  tfaei^aay  ficlngneBrti|B^end«a 
the  finest  view  of  the  Seine,  and  the  magnificent  scenery  encircling  Rouen,  that  It  to  , 
to  imagine.    Traveller*  will  find  at  this  first-rate  estabitahment  every  oomfort— adry' 
good  Beds.  Refreshmenta,  and  Wines  of  the  beat  qoallty  at  moderate  prices.    An  csoeileBt 
Table-d'Hdis  at  half-past  Five,  price  3  fir.    BeaUorant  h  to  coyfc.    Mr.  DnonMn  t^ia^ 
EngUsh,  and  has  English  servante.    Thi  T^km  newqiaper. 

PARIS. 

WS.  EIRRLAND  and  CO.,  27,  RUE  DE  RICHELfEU,  Foragn  Literal? 
•  Agento.  Snbscrtptlons  and  Adverttoementa  received  for  all  Englidi  and  Ameriora 
Newspapers.  Orders  for  Books.  Uagsslnes,  and  Reviews  prompU^  axeeuted.  A  w«ck|f- 
parcel  from  London ;  a  monthly  parcel  from  New  York. 

Mm  fai  London— SS,  Salifbuy  8boot»  StMai. 
BRUSSELS. 

CARTERTS  COMMERCIAL  HOTEL,  16  and  18,  PLACE  DU  MUSfil^  PLACE 
ROT  ALB.  baa  eveiy  acoommodatioQ  and  comfort  for  Sinc^e  TraveUen  or  FtamHtofc 
Thto  HOTEL  has  been  entirely  new  fEmildied  and  deoomtod  throogheat  thto  Season ;  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Casteb.  who  are  EDgltoh,  wUlpay  every  attention  to  the  wants  and  wtoibaa  of 
their  vtoltors.  Private  Apartmento  for  nmiiUea,  with  Board.  English  Newifapen. 
Altoopp's  Ato  and  Barclay's  Stout  alwaya  on  drai^t. 

SWISS   COURIERS' 

AND  TRAVELLING   SERVANTS'  SOCIETY. 

BEG  to  infonn  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  should  they  require  the 
services  of  a  Courier  or  Travelling  Servant,  only  those  whose 
chamcters  have  borne  the  strictest  investigation,  both  as  regaids 
sobriety,  honesty,  and  general  good  conduct,  have  been  admitted  into 
the  Society,  and  who  are  capaUe  of  fulfilling  their  duties  efiSctently. 
The  Society  therefore  ventures  to  solicit  your  patronage,  and  hopes  to 
deserve  your  future  favours. 

AU  information  may  he  obtained  of  the  Seoreiary^ 

HENRT  HASSET,  Stationer, 

103  PABK  STREET.  GR08VEN0B  SQUABS. 
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868.  IfURRATS  HAHDBOOK  ADVEBHSBR.  4» 

BOOKS  FOR  travellers! 


A 


THE  ALfUB  OtnSB, 

GUIDE  TO  THE  WESTERN  ALPS :  Compris- 

iog  DaaphiiMf,  Sstoj,  and  Piedmont ;  with  the  Mont  Blanc  and  Monte  Roea 
rHstrictB.    Edited  by  John  Bau^  M.K.I.A»,  F.L.S.    To  be  followed  by  a  eimiUr 
Ouide  to  the  Centrai  and  EaHmm  AJ^  i  the  whole  fbrming  a  aotnplete  AlpkM 
Otnde*    FoBt  8to.  with  Maps.  [/n  June, 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  PYRENEES,  especially  in- 
tended for  the  Qse  of  Mountaineera.  By  Charles  Packe,  B.A.  In  ooa 
thin  Pocket  Yolunae,  with  a  Map  of  the  Central  Pyrenees,  from  the  Vall^  d'Aspe 
to  tha  Vallee  <f  Aran,  a  Geological  Map  of  the  Chain,  and  other  Illastrations. 
Ci'own  Svo.  Bs, 

The  large  Map  (the  Central  Pyrenees)  may  be  had  separately,  price  8«.  6d* 
in  case. 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  SKETCHES ;  or,  a  Visit  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  Organ  Moantains,  and  the  Pluanik.  By  Thomas  W. 
HnrcHUFF,  M.A.,  FJLG  S.,  Author  of  '  Sommer  Months  among  the  Alps.* 
1  vol.  poet  8to.  with  Map  and  Illustrations.  [/n  Jwm, 

CONTANSEAU'S  POCKET  DICTIONARY  of  the 
FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES ;  being  a  careful  abridgment  of 
the  author's  Practical  Drench  Dictionary,  preserving  all  the  roo»t  useful  features  of 
the  larger  work,  condensed  into  a  Pocket  Volume  for  the  convenience  of  Tourists, 
Travellers,  and  other  persons  to  wham  portability  of  size  is  a  requisite.  Square 
18mo.  5s. 

BISHOP  BUTLERS  ATLAS  OP  MODERN  Geo- 
graphy. New'  Edition,  enlarged  to  Thirty-three  full-coloured  Maps, 
drawn  and  engraved  on  Steel  by  E.  Wbller,  F.R.GJ3. ;  aooompanied  by  a  com- 
plete Alphabetical  Index.  Edited  by  the  author's  Son,  the  Rev.  Thohas  Butlbr, 
M.A.,  FJLG.S.,  Rector  of  Langar.    Royal  Svo.  price  10s.  Qd.  half-bound. 

ON  POOD  AND  ITS  DIGESTION :  Being  an  In- 
trodnctioD  to  IHetetict.    By  W,  Bbintoh,  Il.D.,  PbTaidaii  to  St.  Thoma^* 
Hospital,  &C.    With  48  Woodeats.    P«(t  8to.  12t. 

ANEW  DICTIONARY  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  Des- 
criptive.  Physical,  Statistical,  and  Historical :  Forming  a  complete  General 
Gazetteer  of  the  World.  By  A.  K.  Johnston,  F.RJ5.E.,  £c  Second  Edition, 
reTised.  In  One  Volume  of  1360  pages,  comprising  about  50,000  Names  of 
Places.    Svo.  SOs. 

A  GLOSSARY  OP  MINERALOGY,     By  Hbjtbt 
William  Bustow,  F.G.S.,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain. 
With  486  Figures  on  Wood.    Crown  Svo.  12s. 

THE  WEATHER  BOOK ;  A  Manual  of  Practical 
Meteorology.    By  Rear-Admlral  Robert  Pitz  Rot,  RN.,  F.R.S.     Third 
Edition,  revised  ;  with  16  Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood.    Svo.  15s. 

LoQdon :  LONGMAN,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternofiter  Bow. 


OEMEVAj  HOTEL  DES  BERQUES. 

THE  ONLT  BOTEXi  WSICH  HAS  JiJX  aNUmfBRUFTED   VIEW  OP 
MONT   BUANC    AND    THB   AUPa^ 


MESSRS.  WACHTER  k  ADRIOS, 


Grateftil  for  the  patrontge  th^  have  eiOoj^  fm  ttie  list  three  xoui  froai  all  daneiaf  t>> 
sieUen,«MKtoUtformihelrfrtfiMblb«tthe«KptrteBfle0ilMdfet  thfet  ttav  1ms  «ii|led  tkn 
to  hofirore  the  acconuBodaUon  and  onangemcot  of  their  bold  In  eodi  m  fwnnw  that  fr* 
aUnllw  estAbUshments  oea  compete  vlth  ft  In  comfort  The  oeller  to  mulrelled  tar  di 
(Itiantj  of  the  wines  and  the  moderaUoo  of  the  prices.  The  kttdien  depertBCSl;  plae^ 
under  the  care  of  one  of  the  most  oelehrated  co<ta  ftom  Ttaia,  ts  not  sums— p<t  hi  Eenft 
while  the  diaiiges  for  table-d'bftte  and  dinners  h  U  oarte  are  fixed  at  tbe  lowcit  seair  am- 
patihie  with  the  Excellence  and  varied  of  the  vlaiidi  sopi^lled  and  tbm  iiljjsnrw  of  (ta 
•enrloe. 

.  The  prtorfpai  object  Jleaaw.  Wacbti  and  Abwo  deahe  te  aMifa.  idgggtrajitHif 
perMXial  BaperlalendeRoe«  la  to  render  the  HOtXL  DS8  BSBfilUBSBi  fy  ^  eovfcrt 
4t  «lfoida»  both  to  fivnlUea  and  single  trav^Uera.  one  of  (he  beat  on  die  fffffiflp*-^ 

Tha  QBBlboa  of  the  Hotel  la  hi  waitta^  at  the  Qallwaj  Station  «t  (he  asrlval  of  aD  Or 
trataia,  and  the  Oommiseloner  of  the  Hotel  la  at  the  same  time  In  atteodsinoe  to  tafea* 
lif  the  banage  of  t^nMm, 

QmsTA,  Jftiy,  INS. 


LYONS. 
GfilMD  HOTEL  DE  LTON, 

HUIS  IMFBBIAL,  AKB  PIiA<^  BE  LA  BOUSBS. 

rnWO  HUNDRED  BEDROOMS,  and  TWENTT  SALOONS,  in  «T«fy  Vtrtety; 

*•  UagB  and<8ma]|  AjMrtmeato  fat  ftenlMep,  defsntly  Amiahedj  adoiw  fir  Oflciii 

.JKae^tiona j  OogvansUoiial  and  Beading  Booms ;  <3oifBe  and  aosokkig  DlTsn ;  Batbi;  ftiv*^ 

Gaffiages,  Qmnibuaea,  BesUurant;  Servioein  tW  Apartmenti^'a  to  Gort*,  or  aft  fixed  prio». 


The  OBJlND  HOTEL  DE  LTON  is  teo  important  and  too  weU  known  to  reqairalq}*- 
'(lidona  praise :  it  snflksea  to  «tate  that  It  cost  nearly  THREE  If  ILUOMS  OP  FBA27CS. 
and  that  the  aooommodatkn  Is  of  so  comfortable  ladlnxiiiloQB  a  churactw  as  to  atftaet  lb» 
liotloe  of  all  vlsHon. 

Althoogh  the  QBAKT)  HOTEL  DE  LTON  afTords  the  moat  elegant  aeoomaodrtlop  fx 
'ik»  M^heat  cUsaea.  it  la  fiwqventBd'bjr  rliiion  ofthe  tantfriest  pritnaion.  Boeqia  at  t  fi«» 
Tenr  comfortably  ftonlfhed. 

TABLE  D'HOTE*  at  4  iVs.  In  oonaegaenee  of  the  Proprietory  baring  ooDtnctad  with  Ihe 
Bordeanx  and  Bargvndy  Wine-growers  for  supplies  of  their  Best  Wines,  qnalitiei  of  ^ 
trrt  Tintagea  migr  be  had  «t  this  Hotel  at  moderate  prices.  Since  the  Hotellma  be«i1o  l« 
hands  of  new  ProprietoTB.  instead  of  a  Company,  the  redoctioB  they  have  made  in  tbe  priees 
predodes  them  from  paying  Pees  to  the  Gsb  and  Coach  Driver*  at  the  Raflway  SuttoD' 
Tra^llers  are  thisrefore  requeated  to  bear  In  mfnd  that  the  Grand  Hotrt  de  I^yen  is  atatlti 
utheoentna  of  the  Bne  l9V«rfalnear  the  Uak  piVmt^uA  ^piKidtetliaPMpMorthi 


HimtJLT®  (B^MBOX  ilDTBBTISB.  .  4f 

t^fey  Leagues  from  TfinMnC) 


Hotel  Eximpp,  formerly  Hdtel  de  VQwnj 

Mb.  W.  ELUjMPP,  Pbopbibtob. 

THIS  Fii3rt^ck88  Bbtel,  cohttfi]fittg36  8aloms,  and  170  Bed- 
jTOom^  jrith  » .9eparate  Bceakfiat  .and  tSeading  Bpom,  as  jrell  as  9,  icegr 
extamlTeiand  ^legaiii  'EKniag  Room,  Artificial  'Garden  over  the  Biver,  is  tfHaMed 
opposite  the  Bath  and  CooyersatioD  Home,  and  in  the  immediate  ricinity  of  the 
Promenade.  It  ia  celebrated  for  its  elegant  and  comfortable  apartment*,  good 
cnidne  and  cellar,  and  deserres  its  wide-spread  reputation  as  an  excellent  hoteL 
Table-d'hote  at  One  and  Fife  o'dock.    Breakfasts  and  Suppers  k  ia  earte. 

EXCHANGE   OFFICE. 

•<3orresfendeat  of  the  principal  Banking-houses  of  London  fbr  the  payment  -of 
'Ctrcidar'nbtes  and  Letters  of  Credit.  During  the  sesson  It  is  the  office  of  the 
Diligence  to  Pforzheim  SUtion  4d  tiie  Baden  Vallwaj,  which  leaves  Wildbad  for 
liMCoottliBf  and  Express  TnUns,  and  returns  from  IPfonheim  alter  tiie  arsiTal  of 
these  tnuns.  Through  Tieketa  jisaed,  and  Baggage  ficgibteied,  to  and  firan  most 
of  the  principal  towns. 


t^  4 


OENBVA. 


Jdmirabk  Situation^  facing  £A«  Xdb  and  Mimtiama, 

Proprietor,  Mr.  T.  KOHLEB. 

THIS  Ttnnvalled  and  -admirablj  condii<5ted  ^Folel^^MM  long 
wUofed  an  extensive  and  bigb  repntatlon  among  English  traTellers.  Sltnated  In  the 
flneit  part  of  the  town  and  Ihdng  the  Lake,  It  ooamnnds  a  tiesHttfM  tUar  fSr^tw  mfWtm* 
The  seoonmiMdatkm  is  of  so  superior  a  chsrscter,  'that  toorfsts  will  find  ft  a  highly  'QeSfntUe 
pisoe  of  TBsldenoe  or  of  temporsry  sc^um. 

TtXMJhIkd  «zo«llciLt,  at  1,  6,  and  8  o^dook,  priM  4  fraiusa.    Omnibai  at 

the  Station. 

LAUSANNE. 


Hotel  Gibbon :  Mr.  Ritter,  Proprietor. 

THIS  First-clasB  Hotel,  liighlj  reeemmended  in  erery 
respect,  is  situated  in  the  best  port  of  the  town,  and  conunands  tiie^flnest 
and  most  extensive  views  of  the  Lake,  the  Alps,  and  the  splendid  scenery  around 
Lanasnne.  the  ttnasod  ^gnden  itcyobiag  ilie.aiUs-jL^niangtr  iswnttirpaseed  by 
any  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  was  the  favourite  residence  of  Gibbon,  who  wrote 
here;Us/iIiste«y:t6f fiema.  .this  inase «iiJI  te  fmadin  |^  irei^  «||Mtlai^aecom- 
modation,  and  to  offer  to  travellers  a  highly  desirable  place  of  residence  or  of 
temporsry  sojourn. 


48  UDBSAT^  HANDBOOK  ADTXKTtSEB.  H| 

SOUTHGATE'S  1 

SOLID  LEATHER  POBTWAMTEAHS 

PRIZE  MEDAL,  1863, 

JOHN    SOUTHGATE, 
75  AND  76,  WATLING   STREET,   LONDON,   E.C. 

For  Qentral  SxetthiKt  and  0i«apneu. 


SODTESATEI 
FOLSnS 

Foinunrir 


SOLID  LEATHEB  POBTMAHTEAUS, 
SOLID  LEATHER  LADIES'  DBXSS  TRUHKB, 

PORTMAKTKAU  AND  TRAVELLING  TRUHZ. 


L^«3. 


HUBRAY^  HANDBOOK  ADVBBTISER. 


49 


IjONDON   and   environs,   1863. 

Just  PabliAbed,  in  a  Portable  Volume,  New  Edition,  price  3f .  6dL 


Ol  BLACKS  IL 

NEW  GUIDE  TO  LONDON  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS 


Amotged  <ni  the  limpleft  plan.  Ohutratod  hj  a  Plan  of  the  City,  IU9  of 
tlie  Bn^vironi,  Plans,  Viewi,  te.  The  E&Tiroiif  inoluda--Gryital  Falaeo, 
Tlfahinondi  Hampton  Court,  Windior,  Epoom,  Gxoenwieh,  fte. 


In  Poekot  Otaot,  pzioo  li.,  or  edoniod  li.  6d.  eaoh, 

BLACK'S  NEW  FLAN  OF  LONDON, 
BLACK'S  MAP  of  the  ENVIBONS  of  LONDON. 


OUIDE-aOOKS 
TRAVELUNQ   MAPS. 


To  Tourists  in  Britain.  {T^'il 

Tn  neat  Portable  Volnmes,  illustrated  with  Maps,  Charts,  and  Views  of  Scenerj, 
and  containing  full  particolars  regarding  Hotel^  Convejances,  Ik:.  &c. 


fflandf  10/6« 

cUab  ZAka  Blatriot*  §/• 
^B^aleat  Worth  and  Bouflip  S/« 
srorth  ^^alaat  aeparatelyf  9/6. 

^■Tarwlekalilret  2/. 

Xaie  of  Wtylit  at  Hampatalrot  a/6. 

Olouoaatar  and  Haraltordf  a/« 


Torkalilrop  Vow  Bditlon«  B/« 
Surrey*  B/. 

Xentv  9/6.    BuaaaXf  a/d« 
Boraatv  Bevon,  at  Comwallf  B/. 
Bootlandf  8/6«  Xreland*  B/. 

Hifflilanda  (Andaraon'a),  lO/d. 
&akea  of  JLillaniajr»  l/d« 


BLJenri  KEW  UP^  MAP  OF  SCOTl^KD. 


Scale  i  miles  to  the  loch. 

Tilif  splendid  Vew  Map  is  now  oompleted,  and  may  he  had  either  in  a 
Cue,  priee  £2  2s. ;  or  on  Boilers,  £2  12s.  6d. ;  or  in  separate  sheets  Cnr  tra- 
TsUing  purposes,  price 2s.  6d.  each.    Index  Kapsmay  hehad  on  applieation. 


BUCK'S  ROAD  AND  RAILWAY  TRAVELLING  HAPS, 

Osrefoilly  ooostnicted  firom  the  Maps  of  the  Ordnance  Sorrey  and  other  Anthorities,  neatly 

bound  in  portaUe  cases,  price  4«.  6d.  eech. 

8eotland»82X2a«.   «/6« 


Bnglaadf  S2  x  22«.   «/B. 
angUab  kakaa,  is  x  u.   a/d. 
li^alea,  V.  dt  8.,  u  x  lU.  each  1/6. 
BerbyaUrOv  !/• 


Zrelandy  so  x  14«.   %/€• 
Xont  and  8iiaaoz«  1/d. 
TorkalilrOf  &/• 


Smaller  Maps  at  2s.  6d.  and  1«.  each. 


EDINBURGH :  ADAM  AND  CHARLES  BLACK. 
LONDON :  SOLD  BT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS, 


5»  mTRBArS  HAUPPOOg  ADVEMIMBiL  Ib^ 

London  and  Skrath-Westem  SsSway. 

LONDON  STATION.  WATERLOO  BRIDGE. 


Vii  SOUTHAMPTON  and  HA  VRE^ 
m^BfW  MOff^OAY,  WEDME8DAY,  ANO    FRIDAY. 

The  Cheapest  Bouteb 

Fiarti  tkrouglUnd  (tMoSatk  and  Flurb)— Ftan  CLass^  28/0;  8«oo«»  CCAm,  S0/O^ 
JStfum  Keketi  (availAble  for  one  moDCb)— Fnsr  Clam,  00/0 ;  Scooio  CtJkm,  U/^ 


Kegetit  drew  -No.  214.  Oxford  Stnet<  West>-Golden  Crois.  ClMrins  €3nm  Siraa-T^*- 
Nedu.  Ofcuham  Strett.  Londwn.— flovtbampton,  KiAwv  BTaff  ■  -  Ha^n^  47,  Grmi 
Qnil       Faria,  3,PI*oe  Venddme,  or  30^  Roe  Berg^re. 


f 

Ttf  ATT.  8J|SKViCJ|» 

Fia   SOUTHAMPTON— The  favourite  HouU. 
XSvery  Kondoy,  Wedneeday,  and  Friday; 

liara  tknughmu  (London  and  Jenty  or  Gaernaey) — 31/0  Fnsr;  or  2&/0  Saooan)  C^s- 

Seftim  nckOi-^BlO  Fnsr ;  or  3S/0  Saamo  Glaab  :  available  §or  Qae  Mmlk. 

Tfte  Lcut  Train  from  London  U  at  8.80  p.m. 

Ofllees  as  alMi^e. 

JisasT  AOUT,  Mr.  G.  H.  Millala.   Otmnasr  AoBrr.  Mr;  J.  B. 


CHAMONIX. 


KEPT  BY  E.  TAIRRAZ. 
nPKAVELLERS  wiU   find  in  this   ESTABLISHMENT- 

-^  alwBjs  of  coodderable  extent,  and  which  has  just  been  eokiged  by  the 
addition  of  a  magnifiocnt  Building — every  possible  convenience ;  comfortable  and 
healthy  Rooms,  and  spacious  Saloona,  Splendid  View  of  Mont  Blanc,  the  Gladerit 
and  the  Valley. 

JSNQLISff  AND   FRENCH  NEWSPAPERS. 
HOT  AND   OOIiD    BATHS. 

HULE8  AND  CARRIAGES. 


FBXVCB,  XV0UBB;  AXD  GEBXAJi  SFOXD. 


